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The Labor Problem at Jamestown, 1607-18 


EDMUND S. MORGAN 


THE STORY OF JAMESTOWN, the first permanent English settlement in 
America, has a familiar place in the history of the United States. We all 
know of the tribulations that kept the colony on the point of expiring: the 
shortage of supplies, the hostility of the Indians, the quarrels among the 
leaders, the reckless search for gold, the pathetic search for a passage to the 
Pacific, and the neglect of the crucial business of growing food to stay alive. 
Through the scene moves the figure of Captain John Smith, a little larger 
than life, trading for corn among the Indians and driving the feckless crew 
to work. His departure in October 1609 results in near disaster. The settlers 
fritter away their time and energy, squander their provisions, and starve. 
Sir Thomas Gates, arriving after the settlement's third winter, finds only 
sixty men out of six hundred still alive and those sixty scarcely able to walk. 

In the summer of 1610 Gates and Lord La Warr get things moving again 
with a new supply of men and provisions, a new absolute form of govern- 
ment, and a new set of laws designed to keep everybody at work. But 
when Gates and La Warr leave for a time, the settlers fall to their old ways. 
Sir Thomas Dale, upon his arrival in May 1611, finds them at "their daily 
and usuall workes, bowling in the streetes."! But Dale brings order out of 
chaos. By enlarging and enforcing the colony's new law code (the famous 
Lawes Divine, Morall and. Martiall) he starts the settlers working again and 
rescues them from starvation by making them plant corn. By 1618 the colony 
is getting on its feet and ready to carry on without the stern regimen of a 
Smith or a Dale. There are still evil days ahead, as the Virginia Company 
sends over men more rapidly than the infant colony can absorb them. But 
the settlers, having found in tobacco a valuable crop for export, have at 
last gone to work with a will, and Virginia's future is assured. 

The story probably fits the facts insofar as they can be known. But it does 


An earlier version of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association on December 29, 1968. I wish to express my thanks to those who offered criticisms 
at that time and also to Helen M. Morgan and to Professors J. H. Hexter, Lawrence Stone, 
William N. Parker, and William B. Foltz who read the paper subsequently and made valuable 
suggestions. 

1 Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present State of Virginia (London, 1615; Richmond, 
1957), 26. 
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not quite explain them. The colony's long period of starvation and failure 
may well be attributed to the idleness of the first settlers, but idleness is 
more an accusation than an explanation. Why did men spend their time 
bowling in the streets when their lives depended on work? Were they luna- 
tics, preferring to play games rather than clear and plow and plant the 
crops that could have kept them alive? 

The mystery only deepens if we look more closely at the efforts of Smith, 
Gates, La Warr, and Dale to set things right. In.1612 John Smith described 
his work program of 1608: "the company [being] divided into tennes, 
fifteenes, or as the businesse required, 4 hours each day was spent in worke, 
the rest in pastimes and merry exercise." Twelve years later Smith rewrote 
this passage and changed the figure of four hours to six hours.? But even 
so, what are we to make of a six-hour day in a colony teetering on the verge 
of extinction? 

The program of Gates and La Warr in the summer of 1610 was no more 
strenuous. William Strachey described it: 


it is to be understood that such as labor are not yet so taxed but that easily they 
perform the same and ever by ten of the clock have done their morning’s work: at 
what time they have their allowances [of food] set out ready for them, and until 
it be three of the clock again they take their own pleasure, and afterward, with 
the sunset, their day's labor is finished.3 


The Virginia Company offered much the same account of this period. Ac- 
cording to a tract issued late in 1610, "the setled times of working (to effect 
all themselves, or the. Adventurers neede desire) [requires] no more pains 
than from sixe of clocke in the morning untill ten, and from two of the clocke 
in the afternoone till foure."* The long lunch period described for 1610 was 
also a feature of the Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall as enforced by 
Dale. The total working hours prescribed in the Lawes amounted to roughly 
five to eight hours a day in summer and three to six hours in winter.? 

It is difficult, then, to escape the conclusion that there was a great deal 
of unemployment or underemployment at Jamestown, whether it was the 
idleness of the undisciplined in the absence of strong government or the 
idleness of the disciplined in the presence of strong government. How are 


2 John Smith, Travels and Works, ed. Edward Arber and A. G. Bradley (Edinburgh, 1910), 
1: 149; 2: 466. 

3 L B. "Wright, ed., A Voyage to Virginia in 1609 (Charlottesville, 1964), 69-70. 

4 A True Declaration of the Estate of ihe Colonie in Virginia (London, 1610), reprinted in 
Peter Force, ed., Tracts and Other Papers (Washington, 1844), 3, no. 1: 20; Smith, Travels 
and Works, 2: 502. Captain Daniel Tucker maintained a similar program in Bermuda in 1616: 
"according to the Virginia order, hee set every one [that] was with him at Saint Georges, to his 
taske, to cleere grounds, fell trees, set corne, square timber, plant vines and other fruits brought 
out of England. These by their taske—Masters by breake a day repaired to the wharfe, from 
thence to be imployed to the place of their imployment, till nine of the clocke, and then in 
the after-noone from three till Sunneset.” Ibid., 653. 

5 For the Colony in Virginia Brittannia: Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall (London, 1612), 
61-62. 
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we to account for this fact? By our standards the situation at Jamestown 
demanded hard and continuous work. Why was the response so feeble? 

One answer, given by the leaders of the colony, is that the settlers included 
too many ne'er-do-wells and too many gentlemen who "never did know what 
a dayes work was." $ Hard work had to wait until harder men were sent. 
Another answer may be that the Jamestown settlers were debilitated by 
hunger and disease. The victims of scurvy, malaria, typhoid, and diph- 
theria may have been left without the will or the energy to work. Still 
another answer, which has echoed through the pages of our history books, 
attributed the difficulty to the fact that the settlement was conducted on a 
communal basis: everybody worked for the Virginia Company and every- 
body was fed (while supplies lasted) by the company, regardless of how 
much he worked or failed to work. Once land was distributed to individuals 
and men*were allowed to work for themselves, they gained the familiar 
incentives of private enterprise and bent their shoulders to the wheel.” 
These explanations are surely all valid—they axe all supported by the 
testimony of contemporaries—and they go far toward explaining the lazy 
pioneers of Jamestown. But they do not reach to a dimension of the prob- 
lem that contemporaries would have overlooked because they would have 
taken it for granted. They do not tell us what ideas and attitudes about work, 
carried from England, would have led the first English settlers to expect 
so little of themselves in a situation that demanded so much. The Jamestown 
settlers did not leave us the kind of private papers that would enable us to 
examine directly their ideas and attitudes, as we can those of the Puritans 
who settled New England a few years later. But in the absence of direct 
evidence we may discover among the ideas current in late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century England some clues to the probable state of mind 
of the first Virginians, clues to the way they felt about work, whether 
in the Old World ox the New, clues to habits of thinking that may have 
conditioned their perceptions of what confronted them at Jamestown, clues 
even to the tangled web of motives that made later Virginians masters of 
slaves. 


ENGLISHMEN’S IDEAS about the New World at the opening of the seventeenth 
century were based on a century of European exploration and settlement. 
The Spanish, whose exploits surpassed all others, had not attempted to 
keep their success a secret, and by the middle of the sixteenth century 
Englishmen interested in America had begun translating Spanish histories 


6 Smith, Travels and Works, 2: 487. 

7A much more sophisticated version of this explanation is suggested by Professor Sigmund 
Diamond in his discussion of the development of social relationships in Virginia, "From Or- 
ganization to Society: Virginia in the Seventeenth Century," American Journal of Sociology, 65 
(1958): 457—75; see also his "Values as an Obstacle to Economic Growth: The American Colonies," 
Journal of Economic History, 27 (1967): 561-75. 
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and memoirs in an effort to rouse their countrymen to emulation.? The land 
that emerged from these writings was, except in the Arctic regions, an 
Eden, teeming with gentle and generous people who, before the Spanish 
conquest, had lived without labor, or with very little, from the fruits of a 
bountiful nature.? There were admittedly some unfriendly exceptions who 
made a habit of eating their more attractive neighbors; but they were a 
minority, confined to a few localities, and in spite of their ferocity were 
scarcely a match for Europeans armed with guns. Englishmen who visited 
the New World confirmed the reports of natural abundance. Arthur Bar- 
lowe, for example, reconnoitering the North Carolina coast for Walter 
Raleigh, observed that "the earth bringeth foorth all things in aboundance, 
as in the first creation, without toile or labour," while the people were 
"most gentle, loving, and faithful], void of all guile, and treason, and such 
as lived after the manner of the golden age. :. "11 i 

English and European readers may have discounted the more extravagant 
reports of American abundance, for the same authors who praised the land 
often gave contradictory accounts of the hardships they had suffered in it. 
But anyone who doubted that riches were waiting to be plucked from 
Virginia's trees had reason to expect that a good deal might be plucked 
from the people of the land. Spanish experience had shown that Europeans 
could thrive in the New World without undue effort by exploiting the 
natives. With a mere handful of men the Spanish had conquered an 
enormous population of Indians in the Caribbean, Mexico, and Peru and 
had put them to work. In the chronicles of Peter Martyr Englishmen 
learned how it was done. Apart from the fact that the Indians were 
naturally gentle, their division into a multitude of kingdoms, frequently 
at odds with one another, made it easy to play off one against another. 
By aiding one group against its enemies the Spaniards had made them- 
selves masters of both.” 

The story of English plans to imitate and improve on the Spanish strategy 
is a long one.?? It begins at least as early as Francis Drake's foray in Panama 
in 1572—73, when he allied with a band of runaway slaves to rob a Spanish 
mule train carrying treasure from Peru across the isthmus to Nombre de 


8See especially the translation of Peter Martyr, in Richard Eden, The Decades of the new 
worlde or west India (London, 1555); a useful bibliographical history is John Parker, Books to 
Build an Empire (Amsterdam, 1966). 

9 Gustav H. Blanke, Amerika im Englishen Schrifttum Des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts 
Beitrage Zur Englischen Philologie, 46 (Bochum-Langendreer, 1962), 98-104. 

10 Since Peter Martyr, the principal Spanish chronicler, identified most Indians who resisted 
the Spaniards as cannibals, this became the familiar sixteenth-century epithet for unfriendly 
Indians. It is doubtful that many tribes actually practiced cannibalism, though some certainly did. 

11 D. B. Quinn, ed, The Roanoke Voyages 1584-1590, Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 
2d ser., 104, 105 (London, 1955), 1: 108. 

12 Eden, Decades, passim. For English awareness of the Spanish example, see Smith, T'ravels 
and Works, 2: 5;8-81, 600-03, 955-56, and Susan M. Kingsbury, ed. The Records of the 
Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906-35), 3: 558, 560-62. 

13 I have dealt with this subject in a work still in progress. 
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Dios on the Caribbean.“ The idea of joining with dissident natives or slaves 
either against their Spanish masters or against their wicked cannibalistic 
neighbors became an important ingredient in English plans for colonizing 
the New World. Martin Frobisher’s experiences with the Eskimos in Baffin 
Land and Ralph Lane’s with the Indians at Roanoke should perhaps have 
disabused the English of their expectations; but they found it difficult to 
believe that any group of natives, and especially the noble savages of 
North America, would fail to welcome what they called with honest pride 
(and some myopia) the "gentle government" of the English.” If the savages 
first encountered by a colonizing expedition proved unfriendly, the thing 
to do was to make contact with their milder neighbors and rescue them 
from the tyranny of the unfriendly tribe, who must be their enemies and were 
probably cannibals to boot.” 

The settlers at Jamestown tried to follow the strategy, locating their 
settlement as the plan called for, near the mouth of a navigable river, so 
that they would have access to the interior tribes if the coastal ones were 
hostile. But as luck would have it, they picked an area with a more power- 
ful, more extensive, and more effective Indian government than existed 
anywhere else on the Atlantic Coast. King Powhatan had his enemies, the 
Monacans of the interior, but he felt no great need of English assistance 
against them, and he rightly suspected that the English constituted a larger 
threat to his hegemony than the Monacans did. He submitted with ill 
grace and no evident comprehension to the coronation ceremony that the 
Virginia Company arranged for him, and he kept his distance from James- 
town. Those of his warriors who visited the settlement showed no disposition 
to work for the English. ‘The Monacans, on the other hand, lived too far 
inland (beyond the falls) to serve as substitute. allies, and the English were 
thus deprived of their anticipated native labor.!® 

They did not, however, give up their expectations of getting it eventually. 
In 1615 Ralph Hamor still thought the Indians would come around “as 
they are easily taught and may by lenitie and faire usage . . . be brought, 


14 Irene A. Wright, ed., Documents concerning English Voyages to the Spanish Main 1569- 
1580, Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 2d ser, 71 (London, 1932), gives the original 
sources, both English and Spanish. 

15 Richard Collinson, ed., The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, 1st ser, 38 (London, 1867), igi, 141-42, 145-50, 269, 271, 280-89; Quinn, 
Roanoke Voyages, 1: 275-88. 

16 The phrase "gentle government" is the younger Hakluyt's, in a proposal to make use of 
Drake's Negro allies from Panama for a colony at the Straits of Magellan. E. G. R. Taylor, ed., 
The Original Writings and Correspondence of the two Richard Hakluyts, Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, 2d ser., 76, 77 (London, 1935), 1: 142. 

17 Ibid., 121, 2: 241—42, 246-49, 257-65, 275, 918, 342. 

i8' The secondary literature on the Indians of Virginia is voluminous, but see especially 
Nancy O. Lurie, “Indian Cultural Adjustment to European Civilization," in J. M. Smith, ed., 
Seventeenth-Century America (Chapel Hill, 1959), 33-60. The most helpful original sources, 
on which most of our information is necessarily based, are Smith, Travels and Works, and 
William Strachey, The Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (composed 1612), ed. L. B. 
Wright and V. Freund, Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 2d ser., 103 (London, 1953), 53-116. 
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being naturally though ingenious, yet idlely given, to be no lesse industrious, 
nay to exceede our English.’’!® Even after the massacre of 1622 Virginians 
continued to dream of an Indian labor supply, though there was no longer to 
be any gentleness in obtaining it. Captain John Martin thought it better to 
exploit than exterminate the Indians, if only because they could be made 
to work in the heat of the day, when Englishmen would not. And William 
Claiborne in 1626 invented a device (whether mechanical or political is 
not clear) that he claimed would make it possible to keep Indians safely 
in the settlements and put them to work. The governor and council gave 
him what looks like the first American patent or copyright, namely a three- 
year monopoly, to "have holde and enjoy all the benefitt use and profitt of 
this his project or inventione," and they also assigned him a recently 
captured Indian, "for his better experience and tryall of his inven- 
tione."?0 : 

English expectations of the New World and its inhabitants died hard. 
America was supposed to be a land of abundance, peopled by natives who 
would not only share that abundance with the English but increase it under 
English direction. Englishmen simply did not envisage a need to work for 
the mere purpose of staying alive. The problem of survival as they saw it 
was at best political and at worst military. 


ALTHOUGH ENGLISHMEN long remained under the illusion that the Indians 
would eventually become useful English subjects, it became apparent fairly 
early that Indian labor was not going to sustain the founders of Jamestown. 
The company in England was convinced by 1609 that the settlers would 
have to grow at least part of their own food.?* Yet the settlers themselves 
had to be driven to that life-saving task. To understand their ineffectiveness 
in coping with a situation that their pioneering descendants would take in 
stride, it may be helpful next to inquire into some of the attitudes toward 
work that these first English pioneers took for granted. How much work 
and what kind of work did Englishmen at the opening of the seventeenth 
century consider normal? 

The laboring population of England, by law at least, was required to 
work much harder than the regimen at Jamestown might lead us to 
expect. The famous Statute of Artificers of 1563 (re-enacting similar 
provisions from the Statute of Laborers of 1495) required all laborers to 
work from five in the morning to seven or eight at night from mid-March 
to mid-September, and during the remaining months of the year from day- 
break to night. Time out for eating, drinking, and rest was not to exceed 


19 True Discourse, 2. See also Strachey, Historie of Travell, g1-94; Alexander Whitaker, 
Good Newes from Virginia (London, 1613), 40. 

20 Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 
1906-35), 3: 705-06; H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial 
Virginia (Richmond, 1924), 111. 

21 Records of the Virginia Company, 3: 17, 27. 
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Hard at work in old England. Woodcut from Robert, the Devil. Printed by W. de Worde 
[1502?] (STC 21070, 21071). Photograph: Edward Hodnett, English Woodcuts, 1480-1535 (London, 


1935). 


two and a half hours a day.?? But these were injunctions not descriptions. 
The Statute of Laborers of 1495 is preceded by the complaint that 
laborers “waste much part of the day... in late coming unto their work, 
early departing therefrom, long sitting at their breakfast, at their dinner and 
noon-meat, and long time of sleeping after noon." Whether this statute or 
that of 1563 (still in effect when Jamestown was founded) corrected the 
situation is doubtful. The records of local courts.show varying efforts. to 
enforce other provisions of the statute of 1563, but they are almost wholly 
silent about this provision, in spite of the often-expressed despair of 
masters over their lazy and negligent laborers.?9 


22 R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, eds., Tudor Economic Documents (London, 1924), 1: 342. 
For some seventeenth-century prescriptions of long working hours, see Gervase Markham, 4 
Way to get Wealth (13th ed; London, 1676), 115-27; Henry Best, Rural Economy in. Yorkshire 
in 1641, Surtees Society, Publications, 33 (Durham, 1857), 44. See also L. F. Salzman, Building 
in England down to 1540 (Oxford, 1952), 61-65. : | i 

2311 Henry 7, cap. 22, sec. 4; Douglas Knoop and G. P. Jones, The. Medieval Mason (Man- 
chester, 1933), 117. I AE 

24 Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents, 1: 352-63. | E . 

25 A minor exception is in J. H. E. Bennett and J. C. Dewhurst, eds, Quarter Sessions Rec- 
. ords . . . for the County Palatine of Chester, 1559-1760, Publications of the Record Society 
for the Publication of Original Documents relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, 94 (Chester, 
1949), 95-96, where a master alleged that his apprentice, John Dodd, "hath negligently behaved 
him selfe in his service in idleinge and sléepinge in severalle places where he hath been 
comanded to work.” But sleeping (from eight in the morning till two in the afternoon and 
beyond) was only one of Dodd's offenses. On the enforcement of other provisions in the statute, 
see Margaret G. Davies, The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship . . . 1563-1642 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1956); R. K, Kelsall, Wage Regulation under’ the Statute of. Artificers (London, 
1938); and R. H. Tawney, "The Assessment of Wages in England by Justices of the Peace,” 
Vierteljahrshrift für Sozial- und Wirischaftsgeschichte, 11 (1913): 307-37, 533-64. , 

26 E. S. Furniss, The Position of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism, (Boston, 1920), 117- 
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It may be said that complaints of the laziness and irresponsibility of 
workmen can be met with in any century. Were such complaints in fact 
justified in sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century England? There is 
some reason to believe that they were, that life during those years was 
characterized by a large amount of idleness or underemployment.?? The 
outstanding economic fact of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
In England was a rapid and more or less steady rise in prices, followed at 
some distance by a much smaller rise in wages, both in industry and in 
agriculture. The price of provisions used by a laborer's family rose faster 
than wages during the whole period from 1500 to 1640.78 The government 
made an effort to narrow the gap by requiring the justices in each county to 
readjust maximum wages at regular intervals. But the wages established 
by the justices reflected their own nostalgic notions of what a day's work 
ought to be worth in money, rather than a realistic estimate of what a man 
could buy with his wages. In those counties, at least, where records survive, 
the level of wages set by the justices crept upward very slowly before 1630.2? 

Wages were so inadequate that productivity was probably impaired by 
malnutrition. From a quarter to a half of the population lived below the 
level recognized at the time to constitute poverty. Few of the poor could 
count on regular meals at home, and in years when the wheat crop failed, 
they were close to starvation.?? It is not surprising that men living under 
these conditions showed no great energy for work and that much of the 
population was, by modern standards, idle much of the time. The health 
manuals of the day recognized that people normally slept after eating, 
and the laws even prescribed a siesta for laborers in the summer time.?! If 
they slept longer and more often than the laws allowed or the physicians 
recommended, if they loafed on the job and took unauthorized holidays, 
if they worked slowly and ineffectively when they did work, it may have 


34; E. P. Thompson, “Time, Work-Discipline, and Industrial Capitalism," Past and Present, 
no. 38 (1967): 56-97. 

27 D. C. Coleman, "Labour in the English Economy of the Sixteenth Century," Economic 
History Review, 2d ser., 8 (1956), reprinted in E. M. Carus Wilson, ed., Essays in Economic 
History (London, 1954-62), 2: 291-308. 

28 E. H. Phelps Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins, “Seven Centuries of Building Wages," 
Economica, 2d ser. 22 (1955): 95-206; "Seven Centuries of the Prices of Consumables, com- 
pared with Builders Wage-Rates,” ibid., 2d ser., 23 (1956): 296-314; "Wage Rates and Prices: 
Evidence for Population Pressure in the Sixteenth Century," ibid., 2d ser., 24 (1957): 289-806; 
H. P. R. Finberg, ed., The Agrarian History of England and Wales, 4, 1500—1640, ed. Joan 
Thirsk (Cambridge, 1967), 435-57, 531, 583-695. 

29 Tawney, “Assessment of Wages,” 555-64; Kelsall, Wage Regulation, 67-86. Tawney and 
Kelsall both argue that the enforcement of maximum wages according to the statute of 1563 
demonstrates a shortage of labor; but except in a few isolated instances (there may well have 
been local temporary shortages) .the evidence comes from the period after the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

30 Coleman, “Labour in the English Economy," 295; Peter Laslett adduces figures to show 
that actual starvation was probably rare among English peasants (The World We Have Lost 
[London, 1965], 107-27), but there can be little doubt that they were frequently close to it and 
chronically undernourished. See Carl Bridenbaugh, Vexed and Troubled Englishmen (New 
York, 1968), 91-98. 

31 Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helthe (London, 1541), fols. 45-46; Thomas Cogan, The 
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been due at least in part to undernourishment and to the variety of chronic 
diseases that undernourishment brings in its train.?? 

Thus low wages may have begot low productivity that in turn justified 
low wages.?? The reaction of employers was to blame the trouble on defi- 
ciencies, not of diet or wages, but of character. A prosperous yeoman like 
Robert Loder, who kept close track of his expenses and profits, was always 
bemoaning the indolence of his servants. Men who had large amounts of 
land that they could either rent out or work with hired labor generally 
preferred to rent because labor was so inefficient and irresponsible.®? 

Even the division of labor, which economists have customarily regarded 
as a means of increased productivity, could be a source of idleness. Plowing, 
for example, seems to have been a special skill—a plowman was paid at a 
higher rate than ordinary farm workers. But the ordinary laborer's work 
might have to be synchronized with the plowman’s, and a whole crew of 
men might be kept idle by a plowman's failure to get his job done at the 
appropriate time. It is difficult to say whether this type of idleness, result- 
ing from failure to synchronize the performance of related tasks, was rising 
or declining; but cheap, inefficient, irresponsible labor would be unlikely to 
generate pressures for the careful planning of time. 

The government, while seeking to discourage idleness through laws 
requiring long hours of work, also passed laws that inadvertently discouraged 
industry. A policy that might be characterized as the conservation of employ- - 
ment frustrated those who wanted to do more work than others. English 
economic policy seems to have rested on the assumption that the total 
amount of work for which society could pay was strictly limited and must 
be rationed so that everyone could have a little, and those with family 
responsibilities could have a little more. It was against the law for a man to 
practice more than one trade or one craft.?9 And although large numbers of 
farmers took up some handicraft on the side, this was to be discouraged, 
because "for one man to be both an husbandman and an Artificer is a 
gatheringe of divers mens livinges into one mans hand.'"** So as not to take 


Haven of Health (London, 1589), 231-39; The Englishmans Doctor, or The School of Salerne 
(orig. pub. London, 1608) (New York, 1920), 77. 

82 E. P. Thompson, “Time, Work Discipline, and Industrial Capitalism." 

38 On the prevalence of such a vicious circle in pre-industrial countries, see W. F. Moore, 
Industrialization and Labor (Ithaca, 1951), 106-13, 308. But see also E. J. Berg, "Backward- 
Sloping Labor Supply Functions in Dual Economies—The Africa Case," Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, 75 (1961): 468-92. For a comparison of Tudor and Stuart England with modern 
underdeveloped countries, see F. J. Fisher, “The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: The 
Dark Ages in English Economic History,” Economica, 2d ser., 24 (1957): 2-18. 

84 G. E. Fussell, ed, Robert Loder' Farm Accounts 1610-1620, Camden Society, gd ser. 
53 (London, 1936); Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641 (New York, 1965), 
295-97; Thirsk, Agrarian History, 198. 

35 Compare Bert F. Hoselitz, Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth (Glencoe, 1960), 33-34. 

8697 Edward 3, c6. A Collection in English of the Statutes now in Force (London, 1594), 
fols. 22-23; Calendar of Essex Quarter Session Rolls (microfilm in the University. of Wisconsin 
Library), 4: 228; 17: 124. 

37 Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents, 1: 353. 
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work away from his elders, a man could not independently practice most 
trades until he had become a master through seven years of apprenticeship. 
Even then, until he was thirty years old or married, he was supposed to serve 
some other master of the trade. A typical example is the case of John Pike- 
man of Barking, Essex, a tailor who was presented by the grand jury be- 
cause he “being a singleman and not above 25 years of age, does take in 
work of tailoring and works by himself to the hindrance of other poor 
occupiers, contrary to the law."38 

These measures doubtless helped to maintain social stability in the face of 
a rapid population increase, from under three million in 1500 to a probable 
four and a half million in 1640 (an increase reflected in the gap between 
wages and prices). But in its efforts to spread employment so that every 
able-bodied person would have a means of support, the government in effect 
discouraged energetic labor and nurtured the workingman's low expecta- 
tions of himself. By requiring masters to engage apprentices for seven-year 
terms and servants (in agriculture and in most trades) for the whole year 
rather than the day, it prevented employers from hiring labor only when 
there was work to be done and prevented the diligent and effective worker 
from replacing the ineffective. The intention to spread work is apparent in 
the observation of the Essex justices that labor by the day caused "the great 
depauperization of other labourers.'*? But labor by the year meant that work 
could be strung out to occupy an unnecessary amount of time, because 
whether or not a master had enough work to occupy his servants they had: 
to stay and he had to keep them. The records show many instances of 
masters attempting to turn away a servant or apprentice before the stipu- 
lated term was up, only to have him sent back by the courts with orders that 
the master "entertain" him for the full period.*! We even have the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of the runaway master, thé man who illegally fled from 
his servants and thus evaded his responsibility to employ and support them.*? 

In pursuit of its. policy of full employment in the face of an expanding 
population, the government often had to create jobs in cases where society 
offered none. Sometimes men were obliged to take on à poor boy as a servant 
whether they needed him or not. The parish might lighten the burden by 


38 April 1594. Calendar of Essex Quarter Sessions Rolls, 16: 165. See also the indictment 
(1589) of four bachelors for taking up ‚the trade of poulterer, which "hindreth other powre 
men." Ibid., 15: 54. While the statute seems to allow single men and women under thirty to set 
up in trade unless their services are demanded by a master, the courts, in Essex County at 
least (where the earliest and most extensive records are preserved), required -such persons'to 
find themselves a master. Moreover, the court was already issuing such orders before the statute 
of 1563. See ibid., 1: 85, 116. | 

39 See note 28. 

40 Calendar of Essex Quarter Sessions Rolls, 4: 128. 

41 For examples: William LeHardy, ed., Hertfordshire County Records, 5 (Hertford, 1928): 
191-92, 451; E. H. Bates, ed., Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, 1, Somerset 
Record Society, 23 (London, 1907), 11-12, 21; B. C. Redwood, ed., Quarter Sessions Order Book 
1642-1649, Sussex Record Society, 54 (1954), 34; 44, 49, 128, 145-46, 188, 190. 

42 For examples: Hertfordshire County Records, 5: 376; Quarter Sessions Records for Somerset, 


: 97, 193, 258, 325. 
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paying a fee, but it might also fine a man who refused to take a boy assigned 
to him.*? To provide for men and women who could not be foisted off on 
unwilling employers, the government established houses of correction in 
every county, where the inmates toiled at turning wool, flax, and hemp 
into thread or yarn, receiving nothing but their food and lodging for their 
efforts. By all these means the government probably did succeed in spread- 
ing employment. But in the long run its policy, insofar as it was effective, 
tended to depress wages and to diminish the amount of work expected from 
any one man. 

Above and beyond the idleness and underemployment that we may 
blame on the lethargy and irresponsibility of underpaid labor, on the 
failure to synchronize the performance of related tasks, and on the policy 
of spreading work as thinly as possible, the very nature of the jobs to be 
done prevented the systematic use of time that characterizes modern in- 
dustrialized economies. Men could seldom work steadily, because they could 
work only at the tasks that could be done at the moment; and in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century England the tasks to be done often depended on 
forces beyond human control: on the weather and the seasons, on the winds, 
on the tides, on the maturing of crops. In the countryside work from dawn 
to dusk with scarcely an intermission might be normal at harvest time, but 
there were bound to be times when there was very little to do. When it 
rained or snowed, most farming operations had to be stopped altogether 
(and so did some of the stages of cloth manufacture). As late as 1705 
John Law, imagining a typical economy established on a newly discovered 
island, assumed that the persons engaged in agriculture would necessarily 
be idle, for one reason or another, half the time.“ 

To be sure, side by side with idleness and inefficiency, England exhibited 
the first signs of a rationalized economy. Professor J. U. Nef has described 
the many large-scale industrial enterprises that were inaugurated in Eng- 
land in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. And if the 
development of systematic agricultural production was advancing less rap- 
idly than historians once supposed, the very existence of men like Robert 
Loder, the very complaints of the idleness and irresponsibility of laborers, 
the very laws prescribing hours of work all testify to the beginnings of a 
rationalized economy. But these were beginnings only and not widely felt. 
The laborer who seemed idle or irresponsible to a Robert Loder probably 
did not seem so to himself or to his peers. His England was not a machine 
for producing wool or corn. His England included activities and pleasures 


43 Bates, Quarter Sessions . . . Somerset, 114, 300; Redwood, Order Book (Sussex), 96, 146, 
194; W. L. Sachse, ed., Minutes of the Norwich Court of Mayoralty, Norfolk Record Society, 
15 (Norwich, 1942), 78, 216. 

44 Coleman, "Labour in the English Economy"; E. P. Thompson, “Time, Work Discipline, and 
Industrial Capitalism"; Keith Thomas, “Work and Leisure in Pre-Industrial Society," Past 
and Present, no. 29 (1964): 50-66. 

45 J. U. Nef, The Conquest of the Material World (Chicago, 1964), 121-328. 
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and relationships that systematic-minded employers would resent and that 
modern economists would classify as uneconomic. At the opening of the 
seventeenth century, England was giving him fewer economic benefits than 
she had given his grandfathers so that he was often ready to pull up stakes 
and look for a better life in another county or another country.% But a life 
devoted to more and harder work than he had known at home might not 
have been his idea of a better life. 


PERHAPS WE MAY now view Jamestown with somewhat less surprise at the 
idle and hungry people occupying the place: idleness and hunger were the 
rule in much of England much of the time; they were facts of life to be taken 
for granted. And if we next ask what the settlers thought they had come to 
America to do, what they thought they were up to in Virginia, w& can find 
several English enterprises comparable to their own that may have served 
as models and that would not have led them to think of hard, continuous 
disciplined work as a necessary ingredient in their undertaking. 

If they thought of themselves as settling a wilderness, they could look 
for guidance to what was going on in the northern and western parts of 
England and in the high parts of the south and east.# Here were the regions, 
mostly wooded, where wastelands still abounded, the goal of many in the 
large migrant population of England. Those who had settled down were 
scattered widely over the countryside in isolated hovels and hamlets and 
lived by pasture farming, that is, they cultivated only small plots of ground 
and ran a few sheep or cattle on the common land. Since the gardens re- 
quired little attention and the cattle hardly any, they had most of their 
time to themselves. Some spent their spare hours on handicrafts. In fact, 
they supplied the labor for most of England's minor industries, which 
tended to locate in pasture-farming regions, where agriculture made fewer 
demands on the inhabitants, than in regions devoted to market crops. But 
the pasture farmers seem to have offered their labor sporadically and re- 
luctantly.*® They had the reputation of being both idle and independent. 
They might travel to the richer arable farming regions to pick up a few 
shillings in field work at harvest time, but their own harvests were small. 
They did not even grow the wheat or rye for their own bread and made 
shift to live in hard times from the nuts and berries and herbs that they 
gathered in the woods. 


46 On the geographical mobility of the English population, see E. E. Rich, “The Population 
of Elizabethan England," Economic History Review, 2d ser, 2 (1949-56) 249-65; and Peter 
Laslett and John Harrison, "Clayworth and Cogenhoe,” in H. E. Bell and R. L. Ollard, eds., 
Historical Essays 1600—1750 Presented to David Ogg (New York, 1963), 157-84. 

47 This paragraph and the one that follows are based on the excellent chapters by Joan 
Thirsk and by Alan Everitt, in Thirsk, Agrarian History. 

48 Thirsk, Agrarian History, 417-29; Joan Thirsk, "Industries in the Countryside," in F. J. 
Fisher, ed., Essays in the Economic and Social History of Tudor and Stuart England (London, 
1961), 70-88. Sée also E. L. Jones, "Agricultural Origins of Industry," Past and Present, no. 40 
(1968): 58-71. Lawrence Store, "An Elizabethan Coalmine," Economic History Review, 2d ser., 
3 (1950): 97-106, especially 101-02; Thirsk, Agrarian History, xxxv, 111. 
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Jamestown was mostly wooded, like the pasture-farming areas of England 
and Wales; and since Englishmen used the greater part of their own country 
for pasture farming, that was the obvious way to use the wasteland of the 
New World. If this was the Virginians' idea of what they were about, we 
should expect them to be idle much of the time and to get grain for bread 
by trading rather than planting (in this case not wheat or rye but maize 
from the Indians); we should even expect them to get a good deal of their 
food, as they did, by scouring the woods for nuts and berries. 

As the colony developed, a pasture-farming population would have been 
quite in keeping with the company's expectation of profit from a variety 
of products. The Spaniards’ phenomenal success with raising cattle in 
the West Indies was well known. And the proposed employment of the 
settlers of Virginia in a variety of industrial pursuits (iron works, silk 
works, glass works, shipbuilding) was entirely fitting for a pasture-farming 
community. 'The small gardens assigned for cultivation by Governor Dale 
in 1614 will also make sense: three acres would have been far too small a 
plot of land to occupy a farmer in the arable regions of England, where a 
single man could handle thirty acres without assistance.“ But it would be 
not at all inappropriate as the garden of a pasture farmer. In Virginia three 
acres would produce more than enough corn to sustain a man for a year and 
still leave him with time to make a profit for the company or himself at 
some other job—if he could be persuaded to work. 

Apart from the movement of migrant workers into wastelands, the most 
obvious English analogy to the Jamestown settlement was that of a military 
expedition. The settlers may have had in mind not only the expeditions 
that subdued the Irish*? but also those dispatched to the European continent 
in England's wars. The Virginia Company itself seems at first to have en- 
visaged the enterprise as partly military, and the Lawes Divine, Morall 
and Martiall were mostly martial. But the conception carried unfortunate 
implications for the company's expectations of profit. Military expeditions 
were staffed from top to bottom with men unlikely to work. The nucleus 
of sixteenth-century English armies was the nobility and the gangs of 
genteel ruffians they kept in their service, in wartime to accompany them 
into the field (or to go in their stead), in peacetime to follow them about 


48 Hamor, True Discourse, 16-17; Peter Bowden, in Thirsk, Agrarian History, 652. It is 
impossible to determine whether the settlers had had direct experience in pasture farming, 
but the likelihood that they were following familiar pasture-farming procedures and may 
have been expected to do so by the company is indicated by the kind of cattle they brought 
with them: swine, goats, neat cattle, and relatively few horses. When they proposed to set 
plows going, they were to be drawn by oxen as was the custom in pasture-farming areas. In 
arable farming areas it was more common to use horses. The company's concern to establish 
substantial herds is evident in the Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall in the provisions forbid- 
ding slaughter without government permission. 

50 See Howard M. Jones, O Strange New World (New York, 1964), 167-79; David B. Quinn, 
"Ireland and Sixteenth Century European Expansion," in Historical Studies, ed. 'T. D. Williams, 
Papers Read at the Second Conference of Irish Historians (London, 1958); The Elizabethans 
and the Irish (Ithaca, 1966), 106-22. Professor Quinn and Professor Jones have both demon- 
strated how the subjugation of Ireland served as a model for the colonization of America. 
Ireland must have been in the minds of many of the settlers at Jamestown. 
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as living insignia of their rank.5! Work was not for the nobility nor for those 
who wore their livery. According to the keenest student of the aristocracy 
in this period, "the rich and well-born were idle almost by definition." 
Moreover they kept “a huge labor force... . absorbed in slothful and parasitic 
personal service." Aside from the gentlemen retainers of the nobility and 
their slothful servants the military expeditions that England sent abroad 
were filled out by misfits and thieves whom the local constables wished to be 
rid of. It was, in fact, government policy to keep the able-bodied and upright 
at home and to send the lame, the halt, the blind, and the criminal abroad.” 

The combination of gentlemen and ne'er-do-wells of which the leaders 
at Jamestown complained may well have been the result of the company's 
using a military model for guidance. The Virginia Company was loaded 
with noblemen (32 present or future earls, 4 countesses, 3 viscounts, and 
19 barons). Is it possible that the large number of Jamestown settlers 
listed as gentlemen and captains came from among the retainers of these 
lordly stockholders and that the rest of the settlers included some of the 
gentlemen's personal servants as well as a group of hapless vagabonds or 
migratory farm laborers who had been either impressed or lured into the 
enterprise by tales of the New World's abundance? We are told, at least, 
that persons designated in the colony's roster as "laborers" were “for most 
part footmen, and such as they that were Adventurers brought to attend 
them, or such as they could perswade to goe with them, that never did know 
what a dayes work was.''9* 

If these men thought they were engaged in a military expedition, military 
precedent pointed to idleness, hunger, and death, not to the effective organi- 
zation of labor. Soldiers on campaign were not expected to grow their own 
food. On the other hand they were expected to go hungry often and to die 
like flies even if they never saw an enemy. 'The casualty rates on European 
expeditions resembled those at Jamestown and probably from the same 
causes: disease and undernourishment.55 

But the highest conception of the enterprise, often expressed by the 
leaders, was that of a new commonwealth on the model of England itself. 


51 W, H. Dunham, Lord Hastings’ Indentured Retainers 1461-1483, Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Transactions, 39 (New Haven, 1955); Gladys S. Thompson, Lords Lieutenants 
in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1923); Stone, Crisis of the Aristocracy, 199-270. 

52 Stone, Crisis of the Aristocracy, 331; Lindsay Boynton, The Elizabethan Militia 1558-1638 
(Toronto, 1967); Thompson, Lords Lieutenants, 115. 

53 Stone, Crisis of the Aristocracy, 372. About fifty per cent of the other members were 
gentry. See Theodore K. Rabb, Enterprise and Empire: Merchant and Gentry Investment in 
the Expansion of England 1575-1630 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967). 

54 Smith, T'ravels and Works, 2: 486-87. 

55 The expedition of the Earl of Essex in 1591 to assist Henry 1v of France met with only 
a few skirmishes, but only 800 men out of 3,400 returned. 'Thompson, Lords Lieutenants, 111. 
Even the naval forces mustered to meet the Ármada in 1588 suffered appalling losses from 
disease. In ten of the largest ships, in spite of heavy replacements, only 2,195 out of the 
original complement of 3,325 men were on the payroll by September. The total loss was 
probably equal to the entire original number. Lawrence Stone, "The Armada Campaign of 
1588," History, 20 (1944): 120-48, especially 137-41. 
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Yet this, too, while it touched the heart, was not likely to turn men toward 
hard, effective, and continuous work.59 The England that Englishmen were 
saddled with as a model for new commonwealths abroad was a highly 
complex society in which the governing consideration in accomplishing a 
particular piece of work was not how to do it efficiently but who had the 
right or the duty to do it, by custom, law, or privilege. We know that the 
labor shortage in the New World quickly diminished considerations of 
custom, privilege, and specialization in the organization of labor. But the 
English model the settlers carried with them made them think initially of 
a society like the one at home, in which each of them would perform his 
own special task and not encroach on the rights of other men to do other 
tasks. We may grasp some of the assumptions about labor that went into the 
most intelligent planning of a new commonwealth by considering Richard 
Hakluyt's fecommendation that settlers include both carpenters and joiners, 
tallow chandlers and wax chandlers, bowyers and fletchers, men to rough- 
hew pike staffs and other men to finish them.5? 

If Jamestown was not actually troubled by this great an excess of special- 
ization, it was not the Virginia Company’s fault. The company wanted to 
establish at once an economy more complex than England’s, an economy 
that would include not only all the trades that catered to ordinary domestic 
needs of Englishmen but also industries that were unknown or uncommon 
in England: a list of artisans the company wanted for the colony in 1611 
included such specialists as hemp planters and hemp dressers, gun makers 
and gunstock makers, spinners of pack thread and upholsterers of feathers,” 
Whatever idleness arose from the specialization of labor in English society 
was multiplied in the New World by the presence of unneeded skills and 
.the absence or shortage of essential skills. Jamestown had an oversupply 
of glassmakers and not enough carpenters or blacksmiths, an oversupply of 
gentlemen and not enough plowmen. These were Englishmen temporarily 
baffled by missing links in the economic structure of their primitive com- 
munity. The later jack-of-all-trades American frontiersman was as yet un- 
thought of. As late as 1618 Governor Argall complained that they lacked 
the men “to set their Ploughs on worke.” Although they had the oxen to 
pull them, “they wanted men to bring them to labour, and Irons for the 
Ploughs, and harnesse for the Cattell.” And the next year John Rolfe noted 
that they still needed “Carpenters to build and make Carts and Ploughs, 
and skilfull men that know how to use them, and traine up our cattell to 
draw them; which though we indeavour to effect, yet our want of experience 
brings but little to perfection but planting Tobacco.'5? | 


38 For typical statements implying that Virginia is a new commonwealth on the English model, 
see the Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall, 47-48; Robert Johnson, The New Life of Virginia, 
in Force, Tracts, 1, no. 7: 17-18. 

57 Taylor, Writings of the two Richard Hakluyts, 2: 923, 327-38. 

58 Alexander Brown, T'he Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), 1: 469-70. 

59 Smith, Travels and Works, 2: 538, 541. 
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TOBACCO, AS WE KNOW, was what they kept on planting. The first shipload of 
it, sent to England in 1617, brought such high prices that the Virginians 
stopped bowling in the streets and planted tobacco in them. They did it 
without benefit of plows, and somehow at the same time they managed to 
grow corn, probably also without plows. Seventeenth-century Englishmen, 
it turned out, could adapt themselves to hard and varied work if there 
was sufficient incentive. | 

But we may well ask whether the habits and attitudes we have been ex- 
amining had suddenly expired altogether. Did tobacco really solve the labor 
problem in Virginia? Did the economy that developed after 1618 represent 
a totally new set of social and economic attitudes? Did greater opportunities 
for profit completely erase the old attitudes and furnish the incentives to 
Jabor that were needed to make Virginia a success? The study of labor in 
modern underdeveloped countries should make us pause befare we say 
yes. The mere opportunity to earn high wages has not always proved 
adequate to recruit labor in underdeveloped countries. Something more in 
the way of expanded needs or political authority or national consciousness 
or ethical imperatives has been required.9 Surely Virginia, in some sense, 
became a success. But how did it succeed? What kind of success did it have? 
Without attempting to answer, I should like very diffidently to offer a 
suggestion, a way of looking ahead at what happened in the years after the 
séttlement of Jamestown. 

'The founders of Virginia, having discovered in tobacco a substitute for 
.the sugar of the West Indies and the silver of Peru, still felt the lack of a 
native labor force with which to exploit the new crop. At first they turned 
to their own overpopulated country for labor, but English indentured ser- 
vants brought with them the same haphazard habits of work as their masters. 
Also like their masters, they were apt to be unruly if pressed. And when their 
terms of servitude expired—if they themselves had not expired in the 
"seasoning" that carried away most immigrants to Virginia—they could 
be persuaded to continue working for their betters only at exorbitant rates. 
Instead they struck out for themselves and joined the ranks of those demand- 
ing rather than supplying labor. But there was a way out. The Spanish and 
Portuguese had already demonstrated what could be done in the New 
World when a local labor force became inadequate: they brought in the 
natives of Africa. 

For most of the seventeenth century Virginians weré unable to compete 
for the limited supply of slaves hauled across the ocean to man the sugar 
plantations of the Americas. Sugar was a more profitable way to use slaves 
than tobacco. Moreover, the heavy mortality of newcomers to Virginia 


60 Moore, Industrialization and Labor, 14-47; Melville J. Herskovits, “The Problem of Adapt- 
ing Societies to New Tasks," in Bert F. Hoselitz, The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas (Chi- 
cago, 1952), especially 91-92. See also William O. Jones, “Labor and Leisure in Traditional 
African Societies," Social Science Research Council, Items, 23 (1968): 1-6. 
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made an investment in Africans bound for a lifetime more risky than the 
same amount invested in a larger number of Englishmen, bound for a 
term that was likely to prove longer than a Virginia lifetime. 

But Virginians continued to be Englishmen: the more enterprising con- 
tinued to yearn for a cheaper, more docile, more stable supply of labor, 
while their servants loafed on the job, ran away, and claimed the traditional 
long lunch hour. As the century wore on, punctuated in Virginia by de- 
pression, discontent, and rebellion, Virginia’s position in the market for men 
gradually improved: the price of sugar fell, making it less competitive 
with tobacco; the heavy mortality in the colony declined, making the initial 
outlay of capital on slaves less risky; and American and European traders 
expanded their infamous activities in Africa. The world supply of slaves, 
which had fallen off in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, rose 
sharply inghe third quarter and continued to rise.*! 

With these developments the Virginians at last were able to acquire 
substitute natives for their colony and begin, in their own English way, to 
Hispanize Virginia. By the middle of the eighteenth century Africans con- 
stituted the great majority of the colony's entire labor force.*? This is not 
to say that plantation slavery in Virginia or elsewhere can be understood 
simply as a result of inherited attitudes toward work confronting the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the New World. 'The forces that determined the 
character of plantation slavery were complex. But perhaps an institution 
so archaic and at the same time so modern as the plantation cannot be fully 
understood without taking into consideration the attitudes that helped to 
starve the first settlers of the colony where the southern plantation began. 


61 On the last point, see Philip D. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade: A Census (Madison, 
1969), 119. I hope to deal elsewhere with the other developments that brought slavery to Virginia. 

62In 1755 the total number of white tithables in the colony was 43,329, of black tithables 
50,999. Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, American Population before the Federal 
Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), 150-51. Tithables were white men and black men and women 
over sixteen. Black women were tithable because they were made to work like men. 





The Unsuccessful Adolescence of Heinrich Himmler 





PETER LOEWENBERG 


. The childhood shows the man, 
‘As.morning shows the day.... 
. John Milton, Paradise Regained, Bk. 4, ll. 219-20 


THE PERSONALITY of Heinrich Himmler (1900-45), the Reichsführer SS, 
has been an enigma to students of the 'Third Reich. The German historian 
Helmut Heiber poses the paradoxes confronting the scholar who would un- 
derstand the man: 


Who was the true Heinrich Himmler? 'The petty schoolmaster who distributes re- 
port cards to his students? Or the writing-desk murderer whose total balance is 
just short of ten million people? Or the man of honor who controls millions of 
marks, yet deducts 150 marks for a wristwatch from his salary? Is he the subordi- 
nate who can only quakingly stand before his Führer? Or the commander who 
tries to move his men to hold out until the end with smart orders of the day? The 
administrator who in rational terms built up an uncannily effective apparatus? Or 
the believer in occult and. magic who accepted counsel and advice from seers? The 
moralist who is speechless at the sight of smut literature on an SS leader's desk? Or 
a possessed man whose self-created "mission" drove him beyond the pale of hu- 
mankind? Perhaps a vegetable gardener who seeks to return to the natural life? 
The leader of knights who always has his men close to his heart?! 


Heiber thus invokes apparent : inconsistencies and contradictions in person- 
ality and behavior to suggest. "what he terms “the especially many faces" of 
Himmler, which cannot be integrated. 


This study was facilitated by grants from the Social Science Research Council and the Ford 
Foundation administered through the Chancellor's Committee for Comparative and Interna- 
tional Studies, University .of California, Los Angeles, I wish to acknowledge the generous con- 
tributions to my understanding. and the critiques of earlier versions of this paper by Margarete 
Ruben, Heiman Van Dam,.Nórman Reider, Anne H. Sherrill, John Hassler, Richard McMas- 
ters Hunt, James 'T. Patterson, Robert G. L. Waite, Andrew Rolle, the Los Angeles Interdis- 
ciplinary Study Group, Pietro Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Charles Stone of the Department of 
Psychiatry, U.C.L.A., the Research Seminar of the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic Society-Institute, 
and the Child Study Seminar of the Southern California Psychoanalytic Institute. Y also wish 
to acknowledge my special indebtedness to Professors Werner T. Angress and Bradley F. Smith 
‘for their exploratory work on Himmler. While I disagree with some of their interpretations, 
this article could not have been written had they not brought these materials to the attention of 
scholars in first developing them. An earlier version of this article was awarded the Franz Alex- 
ander Essay Prize for 1970 by the Southern California Psychoanalytic Institute. : 
* Helmut on ed., AEE Briefe an und von Himmler (Stuttgart, 1968), 8. 
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Two American historians, Werner T. Angress and Bradley F. Smith, have 
collaborated in studying Himmler's early years. They have found that there 
were two distinct Himmlers: an early, “normal” one and a later psychopath. 
The early Himmler “was to all appearances a normal human being.” “It is," 
they write, "bewildering to discover how genuinely kind, considerate, and at 
times downright compassionate he was as a youth." This statement suggests 
that these historians were looking for a psychopath, or at least for a pervert 
and sadist, a youth who tortured children and animals. “None of the existing 
passages" from his diary, they say, "convey the impression that the diarist 
was inherently cruel and inhumane." We may accept their Problemstellung: 
“The real problem posed by the diaries is the image which they give of 
their author's personality, an image difficult to reconcile with the sinister 
role played by the same man only a little over a decade later."? A modern 
bureaucratjc mass murderer, however, is not necessarily a psychopath. The 
conclusions of Angress and Smith were based largely on Himmler's adoles- 
cent diaries. The diary, a unique and extensive documentary resource that 
is substantial but incomplete, gives a highly personal view into the life and 
character formation of Himmler between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
four.? 

Using the adolescent diary as a source, I shall attempt to show that psy- 
choanalytic theory and clinical insight can be utilized to demonstrate an 
emotional coherence and internal consistency of personality between the 
adolescent and the adult Himmler. His character could be interpreted as 
normal in a culture that places a high value on self-control, discipline, order, 
cleanliness, and punctuality in its childhood socialization. He had a set of 
behavioral norms that conformed with the demands of his middle-class, 


? Werner T. Angress and Bradley F. Smith, "Diaries of Heinrich Himmler's Early Years,” 
Journal of Modern History, 31 (1959): 206-24; the quotations are from 214 and 222. 

8 The background of these manuscripts dates from 1945 when an American soldier was 
searching for souvenirs in Himmler' villa at Gmünd on Bavaria's Tegernsee. He found six 
cheap, soft-covered notebooks of varying sizes that contained sections of Himmler's youthful 
diaries from August 23, 1914, to February 25, 1924. The inclusive dates covered by the diaries 
are August 23, 1914, to September 26, 1915; January 1 to June 14, 1916; August 1, 1919, to 
February 2, 1920; November 1, 1921, to December 12, 1921; January 12, 1922, to March 28, 1922; 
May 26, 1922, to July 6, 1922; and February 11, 1924, to February 25, 1924. The notebooks were 
secured by an American intelligence officer as his private possession and in 1957 were turned 
over to the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University, where 
they were authenticated and are now deposited in the vault. I am indebted to Mrs. Agnes F. 
Peterson, the curator of the Central and Western European Collections, and the staff of the 
Hoover Institution for making these diaries available to me. The Himmler Diaries will here- 
after be cited as HD. I wish to thank Jan Tonnemacher for his technical aid with these 
manuscripts. I am indebted also to Professor Bradley F. Smith for sharing with me his 
conclusion that Himmler was taught to keep this diary by his father, who supervised its 
writing and checked it for the first three days it was written. This confirms the thesis that the 
diary was obsessive in nature even at its genesis. It was for Himmler an act of compliance with 
his father. Professor Smith also has investigated the content of Himmler's book list of over 280 
titles, which is included in his recent book, Heinrich Himmler: A Nazi in the Making, 1900—1926 
(Stanford, 1971), 173-79. Smith sees the concept of Treue as the central axis of Himmler's per- 
sonality (pp. 142, 171~72). Psychodynamically, Treue is a superego phenomenon denoting 
loyalty, duty, obedience, “keeping the faith,” and being “good.” Meine Ehre heisst Treue! was, 
of course, to be the motto of the SS. 
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south German environment. He also had the facets of reactive pity, con- 
scientiousness, and precision that are prototypical of charácter "armor" 
against underlying aggression. 

The tone and content of Himmler’s diary differ adsl from the emo- 
tional turmoil typical of adolescence. Peter Blos says of adolescent diaries: 


Daydreams, events, and emotions which cannot be shared with real people are con- 
fessed with relief to the diary... . The diary stands between daydream and object 
world, between make-believe and reality, and its content and form change with 
the times; for material that once was kept as an anxiously guarded secret today is 
openly expressed. . .-. The diary ... serves the . . . psychological purpose [of]... 
filling the emotional void felt when the novel instinctual drives of puberty can no 
longer be articulated on old objects and cannot yet be articulated on new ob- 
jects, so that fantasy life assumes a most important and essential function.* 


Anna Freud describes the diaries and jottings of adolescents in a gimilar way: 


We are not only amazed at the wide and unfettered sweep of their thought but im- 
pressed by the degree of empathy and understanding manifested, by their ap- 
parent superiority to more mature thinkers and sometimes even by the wisdom 
which they display in their handling of the most difficult problems.5 


In contrast to the typical adolescent diary, Himmler's diary is flat, virtually 
emotionless, and colorless. His superego structure was primitive; it was per- 
sonified by his father, later by the pope, and finally by Hitler. Women were 
seen as dangerous creatures. His mother is mentioned only twice in the 
diary, as though she hardly existed. The diary acted as a tranquilizer used 
by Himmler to hang on to reality. 

The youthful Himmler was addicted to detail. He made a written ac- 
counting of the mundane details of his life—showers, shaves, baths, meal- 
times, and the totaling of his expenses at the end of the day. A historian 
encountering these diaries must regret the lack of substantive intellectual 
content and emotional response. Himmler relates, for example, that he 
read the newspaper but does not tell how he felt about the events of the 
time. And when he writes that he talked politics, sex, and religion he gives 
no indication of his ideas or feelings on these subjects. Angress and Smith 
ascribe this absence to the fact that 


Himmler, the collector of trivia, thought it too difficult to render the content of a 
conversation, but easy enough to immortalize the fact that on June 28, 1922, he 
picked up his eyeglasses from the optician, or that on November 23, 1921, a dis- 
tant relative gave him a bar of candy before going home. Moreover, Himmler was 
not always up-to-date on his diary and would write entries for several days at one 
time. This may account in part for his recollection of routine duties and minor 
events rather than of the content of conversations which he either forgot or, at 
best, remembered only superficially.$ 


* Peter Blos, On Adolescence: 4 Psychoanalytic Interpretation (New York, 1962), 94-95. 
$ Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, tr. Cecil Baines (New Yoxk, 1946), 175. 
6 Angress and Smith, "Diaries of Heinrich Himmler's Early Years," 213. 
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To explain the flat, colorless descriptions of the diary as arising from Himm- 
ler's difficulty in rendering content and his lack of memory for it is a sing- 
ular denial by excellent historians of the message communicated by the very 
form of this diary: the diary itself was an obsessional object whose purpose 
was to guard against feelings. The proposition that dreary details of life are 
easier to recall after a few days than either the feeling of experience or the 
content of conversation seems highly questionable; rather the contrary 
would appear to be normal. What the diary reveals is that its author was a 
rigid, repressed character who experienced only weak and limited feelings. 
The prim detail is in itself a manifestation of Himmler's character struc- 
ture that demands interpretation. 

There is another point of view, more widespread and ahistorical, con- 
cerning Himmler and the atrocities of National Socialism. This attitude 
holds that the men who guided the Third Reich are essentially incompre- 
hensible to normal people. Their minds are considered so bizarre, so far re- 
moved from anything we know, as to constitute "a different world from the 
one we have known for the last six or seven centuries. . . . Its [National 
Socialism's] initiators no longer had any intellectual, moral or spiritual affin- 
ities with ourselves in any basic sense; and despite external resemblances, 
they were as remote from us as the Australian aborigines.”” This view abjures 
all critical judgment and comprehension by denying the possibility of em- 
pathy and identification with every other human being who has lived and 
acted in history. Rather than treating Nazi leadership as a human phenom- 
enon whose study may reward us with a better understanding of ourselves 
and our Western and Northern European culture, this view regards Himm- 
ler as of another universe or at least "another planet." "He did not in- 
habit the same world [as we do]; he belonged to an entirely different order 
of things, with a different mentality,"? say these seers who wish to consider 
only the joyful and transcendent aspects of man and who, therefore, mis- 
takenly would try to obviate the powerful aggressive and destructive forces 
that also reside in him. 

But the purveyors of happiness cannot do so, for the powers of aggression 
will not be denied if we mean to live in this world. Indeed, to deny the 
forces of aggression and destruction and split them off by saying that they 
exist elsewhere but not in us and our civilization is the certain way to repress 
them and to ensure their emergence in all their destructive fury. Nazi Ger- 
many, and its holocaust, was a human phenomenon refracting the forces of 
sublimation, compulsivity, repression, and regression of our time and our 
culture, and only by seeing it as such can we come to terms with it? We 


T Louis Pauwells and Jacques Bergier, The Morning of the Magicians, tr. Rollo Myers (New 
York, 1968), 257-58. 

8Ibid. 286. Willi Frischauer refers to Himmler as a "monster" and a “freak.” Himmler: 
The Evil Genius of the Third Reich (Boston, 1953), 11, 19. 

3 The four theoretical papers from which all subsequent conceptualizations postulating the 
dynamic relationship of sublimation, repression, and compulsivity to regression to pregenital 
modalities have developed are: Sigmund Freud, "Character and Anal Erotism" (1908), " 'Civil- 
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must recognize and accept that the Nazi holocaust touches the deepest hu- 
man emotional wellsprings of all who presume to study it and all whose 
lives have been affected by it, as does psychoanalysis, and as should history 
itself. 

Himmler's adolescent diary, taken as a whole, shows him to have been a 
schizoid personality who was systematic, rigid, controlled, and restricted in 
emotional expression in a pattern that is consistent with what psycho- 
analysis defines as the obsessive-compulsive character. Freud called the 
obsessional neurotic “unquestionably the most interesting and repaying sub- 
ject of analytic research.” The psychodynamics of an obsessional char- 
acter are those of a person whose object relations? are intact and whose 


ized' Sexual Morality and Modern Nervousness" (1908), and “On the Transformation of the 
Instincts with Special Reference to Anal Erotism" (1916), all in Collected Papers, tr. Joan 
Riviere (New York, 1959), 2: 45-50, 76-99, 164-71, respectively; and Sandor Ferenczi, “The 
Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money" (1914), Sex and Psycho-Analysis (New YoYk, 1956), 269- 
49. These studies were followed by the fundamental psychoanalytic critique of modern West- 
ern industrial civilization, beginning with Freud, Civilization and its Discontents (1990), 
reprinted in The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, 
tr. and ed. James Strachey et al. (London, 1958-), 21: 57-145. The finest contemporary 
works in this genre are Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civilization: A Philosophical Inquiry into 
Freud (Boston, 1955); Norman O. Brown, Life against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning 
of History (Middletown, Conn., 1959); Brigid Brophy, Black Ship to Hell (New York, 1962). 

10 The functional meaning of the schizoid personality and the obsessive-compulsive char- 
acter will be elaborated in context and operational detail in the course of this article. Briefly, 
schizoid describes an attempt to withdraw emotionally from the external world and to live 
in a repressed, internal psychic world of inner objects. Án obsessive-compulsive character is 
one who uses the rituals and routines of daily life to avoid an active, living, experiencing, 
loving contact with his full inner feelings and with the outer world. Major features of this 
character are magical thinking, rumination, doubting, and a rigid and destructive conscience. 
The clinical picture results from a regression to the anal-sadistic phase of development. The 
character defenses include the mechanisms of isolation (splitting off of ideas from the 
feelings originally associated with them), reaction formation (replacement of a painful idea or 
feeling by its opposite), and undoing (symbolically expressing a wish and its reversal); all are 
designed to bolster and ensure the maintenance of repression. 

11 Sigmund Freud, Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926), Standard Edition, 20: 79-175; 
the quotation is from 118. The fascination of this complex is its constant formation of new 
symptoms because the conflicts of ambivalence are never resolved: "A ceaseless struggle is 
being waged against the repressed, in which the repressing forces steadily lose ground" (p. 113); 
an obsessional neurosis “spreads over into a general disposition of the ego" (p. 158); and “the 
ego and the super-ego have a specially large share in the formation of symptoms" (p. 113); 
"the ego is the scene of action of symptom formation in obsessional neurosis" (p. 119) The 
obsessive-compulsive character is particularly fertile ground for research because the symptoms 
are in the conscious ego and related to reality, “and indeed . . . the very process of thinking 
becomes hypercathected and erotised" (p. 119). The implications of this suggestion for intel- 
lectual history have yet to be fully explored. 

12 Object relations refers to the individual's relation to infantile internal images of the 
parents or parent surrogates, primarily the mother or the mothering figure. Object relations are 
of special interest and value to the historian because they include relations where libidinal 
and aggressive gratifications are sublimated, as in friendships and love between parent and 
child. Thus an evaluation can be made of the individual's capacity to love, which may be 
stunted or immature because the personality has been distorted or arrested in its development. 
The consequences of primitive object relations in contrast to the more mature forms of 
object Iove have been developed by Ernest Jones in terms that directly apply to Himmler and 
the SS personality ideal: "An apparently soft and yielding nature is by no means necessarily 
the mark of a loving nature. It may simply mean that the unconscious sadism has been 
retained in its primitive state, needing the energy of reaction-formations to keep it there, 
instead of being transformed into the valuable character traits of firmness and strength with 
which to meet tbe difficulties of life or, if necessary, to resist the will of one's adversaries. 
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character has regressed to the anal mode.? But Himmler's object relations 
indicate few mature introjects.i* He identified and his identifications were 
total. Identification is the original and most infantile form of relation to, 
and dependence upon, objects. Himmler could be as loving or as aggressive 
as the person with whom he was identifying. Beneath the identification with 
his cultural environment, which was expressed by his compulsivity, there was 
an empty inner core to his personality; he lacked emotional structure. His 
expressions of feeling were transient identifications and imitations rather 
than genuine emotions. They had the rubber-stamp quality of one who sees 
and feels what he is expected to see and feel. His emotional life was barren 
and impoverished, and his expressions were artificial, lacking real relation- 
ship. He was, however, precisely what one should expect of the subordinate 
of a dictator and the head of a vast police network. If historians look at 
character sjructure they will indeed find a consistency in Himmler's adoles- 
cent and adult emotional attitudes and behavior. Even as an adolescent he 
showed the severe withdrawal from the object world that he exhibited at 
the height of his power. 

It should be of interest to the historian that the eminent British clinician 
and theorist of objectrelations Harry Guntrip uses Heinrich Himmler as 
his prime example in his description of the schizoid personality. Hé writes 
that "the cold and inscrutable Himmler showed all the marks of a deeply 
schizoid personality.”!5 While this judgment may be based on the adult 
Himmler, it invites an examination of his adolescence for schizoid symp- 
tomatology. 


On the other hand it is equally certain that much of what passes as 'strength' of 'character' 
is an illusion. Such traits as obstinacy, pugnacity, extreme 'individualism, cynicism, hardness 
of heart, insensitiveness to the feelings of other human beings, however useful they may on 
occasion be to their owner, are often little more than defenses against love of which the 
person is too afraid—or, more strictly of possible consequences of this love. A matter-of-fact 
attitude of being 'superior to sentiment' is often a buttressing of the personality, a self- 
justification in the presence of deep-seated fear. We thus see that the degree of friendliness 
and affection is to be estimated by the internal freedom of such feelings rather than by the 
quantity of them that may be manifest. It will then be found that this freedom is accom- 
panied by a slowness of response to hostility or even to opposition. The assimilation and con- 
trol of the unconscious sadism, the same thing that allows love and friendliness to flow 
easily, begets an inner confidence and security that enable the person to endure opposition 
calmly and to be so unintimidated by hostility as to render aggressive opposition on his part 
unnecessary except in extreme and urgent situations." “The Concept of a Normal Mind" (1931), 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (Boston, 1961), 210. 

13 This refers to the anal stage of psychosexual development, roughly between one and 
three years of age. It is marked by the emergence of aggression admixed with sadism, the 
processes of cleanliness training, and a pleasure in anal functions such as sphincter control 
with its manipulative function of withholding and expelling. Character traits derived from 
anal erotism and defenses against it are orderliness, obstinacy, and parsimony. 

14 An introject is that part of the parent or parent substitute that the child takes into 
himself as if it were his own, so that he acts in the same way whether or not the object 
(parent) is present. The child does not copy the parent as in the case of identification; he 
treats the parents’ demands, directions, and admonitions as if they were his own, The. dif- 
ference is this: the child who does what the parent does is responding to an identification, 
but the child who acts in accordance with the forbidding, regulating, and rewarding aspects 
of the parent is responding to a parent introject. 

15 Harry Guntrip, Schizoid Phenomena, Object Relations, and the Self (New York, 1968), 47. 
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The schizoid person is introverted—cut off from the world of outer reality 
in an emotional sense, withdrawn, and narcissistic.$ He is emotionally self- 
sufficient and feels superior to other people because he does not need them, 
because they are dispensable. He presents a picture lacking in affect, ex- 
cluding feeling from relationships with other people. The poverty of ex- 
ternal relationships results in loneliness that shows itself in an intense long- 
ing for friendship and love in the abstract. A schizoid personality often has 
feelings of depersonalization, of loss of identity and individuality. He flees 
inward and backward from the external world in states of regression. He is 
emotionally inaccessible, apathetic, cut off. The schizoid does not experience 
suffering, excitement or enthusiasm, anger or affection. He builds up a re- 
pressed, robotlike, mechanized personality. He does the “correct and nec- ` 
essary thing" without any feeling entering into the action. As Guntrip 
puts it, "Duty rather than affection becomes the key word." He goes on to 
cite as indications of the schizoid's repression of feeling and retreat from 
emotional relationships such obsessional symptomatology as list-making, 
the routinizing of a whole life, “doing things in order," hard work, and 
efficient organization. "He keeps detached from human relations in varying 
degrees while keeping his frightened sense of utter isolation repressed and 
unconscious.” !? A marked schizoid factor in the personality, according to 
Ronald Fairbairn, is the "repression of affect and an attitude of detachment 
which leads others to regard them [schizoid personalities] as remote—and, 
in more extreme cases, even as inhuman.” Himmler grossly displayed what 
Fairbairn calls "the schizoid tendency to treat other people as less than per- 
sons with an inherent value of their own." Sometimes, Fairbairn notes, the 
schizoid treats other people as if they are lower animals rather than per- 
sons.1? 


HIMMLER'S FAMILY BACKGROUND was typically Bavarian petit bourgeois and 
white-collar in its values, behavioral norms, and expectations. His father, 
Gebhard Himmler, a pedantic and conscientious school teacher, had been 
a royal tutor to the Bavarian House of Wittelsbach. After 1913 he was the 
headmaster of a school, which his sons attended, in Landshut, a provincial 
town fifty miles northeast of Munich. His wife Anna, the daughter of a mod- 
erately well-to-do tradesman, had brought some money into the marriage. 
Little is known about her. Unlike Gebhard Himmler, she scarcely receives 
mention in her son's diary. Heinrich, born in 1900, was the second of the 
three Himmler boys. Gebhard was two years his senior, and Ernst was five 
years younger. 

The Himmler home was secure, conventional, and highly aware of a so- 


16 For a delineation of schizoid characteristics, see ibid., 41-44. 

17 Ibid., 38, 89. 

18 W. Ronald D. Fairbairn, 4n Object-Relations Theory of the Personality (New York, 1952), 
15, 12. 
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cial status derived from affiliation with the House of Wittelsbach. Ernst 
Hanfstaengl, who was a student of Gebhard Himmler, describes him as “a 
terrible snob, favoring the young titled members of his class and bearing 
down contemptuously on the commoners."!? Prince Heinrich of Bavaria 
was asked to be the godfather and namesake of his former tutor's second 
son.? Heinrich Himmler always maintained a high awareness of rank and 
titles. He meticulously referred to the correct title and social status of any: 
one mentioned in his diary. 

Himmler was obsessed by time schedules. He filled his diary with the pre- 
cise minutiae of daily routine, the arrival and departure times of trains, as 
well as the exact amount of time he was late or delayed. An illustrative entry 
ofa trip to Munich on a June day in 1922, when he was twenty-one, reads: 


8:00 got up. Ran errands. Newspaper. 
9:00 to Lorwitz ... 
11:45 ate at Lorwitz. 
12:20 I was to meet Father at the train station, but I only got there at 12:30. . . . 
. Joined Father in a parlor car in Dachau. 
3:00 arrived in Ingolstadt. 
4:00 into the center of the city. Mother and Gebhard met us. Drank coffee? 


Himmler's exaggerated interest in timetables suggests that as long as they 
function as regulators of his activities he cannot commit the sins that he un- 
consciously fears. His life 1s systematized by timetables, and thus he is pro- 
tected against dangerous instinctual demands. As long as he knows before- 
hand what he will do next, Himmler need not fear that, in his excitement, 
he may sin. For him the timetable becomes a protection against the menace 
of dangerous spontaneity. The prearranged plan is insurance that nothing 
will go wrong, that objectionable impulses will remain excluded. Time thus 
became for him the arena in which conflicts between impulse and control 
were fought out.?? 

The awareness of the flow of time is unconsciously rooted deep in oral 
and anal erotism. As Otto Fenichel has pointed out, "Anal experiences are 
of importance for the measurement of time and for the development of 
schedules as a means of mastering reality." "How often defecation has to 
take place, at what intervals it has to be done, how long the process itself 
should take, how long it may successfully be postponed, and so on, are the 
situations in which the child acquires the ideas of order and disorder re- 
garding time, and of measurement of time in general."?? Time has impor- 
tant oral qualities as well, with connotations related to feeding and strictly 
regulated gratification. 


19 Ernst Hanfstaengl, Unheard Witness (Philadelphia, 1957), 23. 

20 For family setting and biographical data, see Heiber, Reichführer!, 9; and Roger Manvell 
and Heinrich Fraenkel, Heinrich Himmler (London, 1965), 1-2. 

21 HD, Tune 3, 1922. 

22 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945), 284-85. 

23 Ibid., 282. | 
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The adolescent Himmler wished to be strong. On the eve of his fifteenth 
birthday he wrote: "I work out with dumbbells every day now to get more 
strength.'"?* But as adolescence developed his perception of strength became 
an inner one. Strength was to him a function of inner control, of self- 
discipline over his emotions. This is essentially an anal retentive mode of 
acquiring strength. Strength is to be ensured by holding in feelings and by 
the repression of self-expression. 

Five years later Himmler vows that he will seize “like iron the bit of self- 
control in my mouth [ich will mich eisern an die Kandare nehmen].” “I 
can only," he writes, "be a friend to my friends, do my duty, work, struggle 
with myself and never concede the loss of control over myself." On the next 
day he assures himself that he “never allows his gloomy thoughts and strug- " 
gles of the soul to be noticed. ?5 This self-control, which he must never lose, 
the feelings he must not show, are the character "armor" of the dissociation 
of his affects from his ideas. This controlled and restricted affect shows in 
Himmler's outwardly lukewarm reactions to inner pleasure or rage. His 
appearance of restraint masked and defended against his undeveloped emo- 
tions and the inner unconscious sadism that he harbored and did not allow 
direct expression.?9 

The "iron" sexual self-control that the nineteen-year-old Himmler strove 
for was probably the manifestation of the struggle to control his impulse to 
masturbation and its associated aggressive and libidinous fantasies. He seems 
to have remained a virgin for the next seven years.?' His struggle for control 
reached a peak of intensity during the end of October and early November 
1919. It is upon this period that I shall concentrate. 

The contrasting images of masculine and feminine in Himmler's con- 
sciousness come to the fore when he witnesses a conflict between a girl and 
her father over the girl's desire for private dance lessons. He describes the 
father as "unyielding and stiff-necked like a tyrant." According to his own 
account Himmler interposed himself and helped the young lady a great 
deal. “The poor little girl wept tears," he writes. "I truly pitied her. But 
she had no idea how pretty she was in her tears.”?# Himmler’s interpreta- 
tion of the emotional constellation suggests that he might have viewed this 
scene previously in his life. Was it a re-enactment of something exciting and 
familiar? Could it be that he had witnessed such scenes at home and that his 
father had treated his mother 1n this way? For here we see that, to him, men 
and fathers were hard, women and mothers were soft and permitted to cry. 
When he dealt with a woman he was determined to “show her that I am a 
man."? He views himself as a chivalrous knight fighting for a defenseless 


24 HD, Sept. 27, 1914. 

25 Ibid., Oct. 19, Nov. 7, 8, 1919, respectively. 

26 Wilhelm Reich, Character Analysis, tr. Theodore P. Wolfe (gd ed., New York, 1949), 193- 
200. 

27 Manvell and Fraenkel, Heinrich Himmler, 9. 

28 HD, Oct. 20, 1919. 

29 Ibid., Oct. 31, 1919. 
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girl who is persecuted by an overbearing father. But he has also indicated 
an identification with those who are dominated and exploited by the 
fathers. This expression of sympathy and compassion is not at all unusual 
for Himmler. It is a reaction formation to underlying sadistic impulses that 
Is expressed by the beauty found in watching a girl cry. His sadistic sexual 
excitement breaks through his defenses at this point. We can witness his 
arousal. Then we can see the defensive pity become mobilized and the un- 
conscious sadism again repressed, for the time.being. "How," a questioner 
oriented to common-sense explanations may well ask, "can a person who 
wishes to protect someone else and who feels sorry for her possibly be a 
sadist?” For a man who is extremely reticent or perhaps unable to record 
personal feelings, this episode takes on enormous importance. It is the beauty 
of the face when it was filled with tears to which Himmler responded. Pity is 
the reversal of sadism. The tyrannical father aroused Himmler's sadism 
toward the girl. Dancing, of course, connotes sexuality. The sadistic aggres- 
sion was defended against by a reversal of affect— by pity at the helpless tears 
of the girl, thus replacing the forbidden emotion by its opposite, compassion. 

The one instance recorded in the diary where Himmler appears to show 
real compassion occurs two years later, when he has contact with a poor old 
lady who has scarcely enough to eat and who is almost too weak to go out of 
the house. He is sorry for her. "People are as hard and uncharitable as they 
can be," he writes. “The princess visits her and does not see her plight. ... 
I fetched rolls for her and added a small cake, which I laid down without 
her noticing it. If only I could do more, but we are poor devils our- 
selves.’’3® 

Here his feeling for the deprived woman is an identification with her as 
a suffering person. Apart from this he had no emotional relationship to her. 
What he experienced was an identification with the poor old woman who 
had received no love and little food, whom the princess treated coldly, and 
who aroused anxiety and pity for himself. He is feeding and empathizing 
with his own desolated and injured inner objects. 

During this period of his life Himmler placed his relations with girls in 
the context of an aim-inhibited familial relationship. After a long talk 
about religion with a friend named Maia (Maria) he writes in his diary, “I 
have now found a sister." But she had a boyfriend of whom Heinrich says, “I 
believe he doesn't understand her, his golden girl.” They all enjoyed musical 
evenings together. He describes those group relationships as: "Some in love, 
others [himself] in the friendship of brothers and sisters." "Three days later 
Heinrich "sees" the bad character of his rival and feels sorry for him and 
for the girl.?! The relinquishment of genitality because of inhibitions and 
guilt feelings set up in childhood and the antisexual attitude of his environ- 
ment resulted in the regression to anal and sadistic fixations that were re- 


30 Ibid., Nov. 24, 1921. 
31 Ibid., Nov. 2, 4, 7, 1919, respectively. 
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activated. These fixations bring forth compensatory narcissistic reaction 
formations in the form of feelings of moral and ethical superiority that we 
can see in Himmler's description of the girl and her boyfriend. The moral 
superiority gratified his narcissism and restored his self-esteem, which had 
been damaged by feelings of affective weakness and inferiority. 

Aggression and hostility became erotized in Himmler under the color of 
the postwar German nationalism that was particularly strong among young 
war veterans. He felt a joy in 1919 over future battles in which he would 
again wear the king's uniform. To be effective he must maintain control, 
he must never let himself go: "I do not want to become weak, I never want 
to lose rein over myself. I may be in a war or battle in a few years and Y am 
joyful over the War of Liberation and will pull an oar if I can then still 
move a limb." In this case the need for self-control and strength is ration- 
alized by a nationalist purpose. But the homoerotic appeal of the manly com- 
panionship of the trenches was not lost on Himmler. He told his brother 
and his friend "how nice it would have been if we had stayed in the military 
and gone to the front together, etc.’’?* 

The years 1919 to 1922 were a period of acute identity diffusion?* for 
Himmler. He experienced this typical crisis of adolescence about three or 
four years later than is normal. His sexual, ethnic, social, vocational, and 
religious identities were in flux. We may observe the day-by-day oscillation 
of the components of his identity as he confronts the internal and outer de- 
mands of genital sexuality, relations with girls, his self-definition as a man 
and the counter definition of females as women, the difficult choice of what 
to do for life and where to live, the impact of contemporary political and 
racial agitation, and his struggle with the requirements of Roman Cathol- 
icism that were in conflict with his impulses. He had a feeling of inner emp- 
tiness and an intense desire to start life anew. Sometimes he regressed to 
the pleasures of earlier modes of handling tension. He felt hunger fears that 
he dealt with by consuming great quantities of food. He was frequently a 
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33 Robert G. L, Waite, Vanguard of Nazism (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). Himmler joined 
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course for officer cadets in the summer of 1918 and another as a machine gunner in September. 
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Early Years," 208. 
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castigating, critical self-observer who tolerated no lapses. Always there was a 
desperate struggle for control of his impulses, of his surroundings, of time 
and money, of words, and of anger. 

The most pressing decision that Himmler faced at this time was his 
choice of a life's work. He early decided to become a farmer as he liked 
working with animals. The German Mittelstand,3® to which the Himmlers 
belonged, however, was highly sensitive to downward social mobility in the 
years immediately after World War 1, and the vocational choice of farm 
work represented a distinct loss of social status for the son of a middle-class 
schoolmaster. Himmler's interest in animal husbandry suggests an erotic 
displacement onto caring for and fondling beasts and an attempt to get 
closer to the organic life processes. Individuals who have impoverished ob- 
ject relations often displace their object relations onto lower animals. Later, 
as Reichsführer SS, Himmler would develop an intense preoccupation with 
the breeding of a new Nazi race?" In early September 1919, employed on a 
farm near Ingolstadt, he contracted typhoid fever. Because of an enlarged 
heart he chose to take a year out from farm work to study.?® 

Within seven weeks he had plans to emigrate to the East that were fused 
with the ideology of Germany's historic eastward expansion, his own idea- 
lized sexual aspirations, and his compulsive controls through work: "I work 
because it is my duty, because I find peace in work, and I work for my Ger- 
man ideal of womanhood with whom I one day will live my life as a German 
and fight my battles in the East, far from my beloved Germany.'*? We note 
that the nationalism of Drang nach Osten is here associated with work and 
self-discipline, which serve to control anxiety and to fulfill his ideal of 
Germanic feminine purity. Using the tritest clichés of his culture, he fuses 
sexuality with aggression in the name of German womanhood. Being mar- 
ried and staying in Germany was impossible. It is as though the beloved 
homeland were an incestuous sexual object where sexual thoughts and feel- 
ings are tabooed. He could not be sexual and be in Germany. To have a 
sexual relationship with a woman near to home would remind him too 
much of his mother. 

Looking forward to emigration, he began to study Russian.* These plans 
show a substantial lack of reality testing—a Russia torn in a civil war be- 
tween Reds and Whites was the last place where a bourgeois German farmer 
would be welcome. This plan of emigration was a fantasy he nourished 

36 See the excellent summation of Mittelstand social values and political attitudes in the 
first and second chapters of Herman Lebovics, Social Conservatism and the Middle Classes in 
Germany, 1914-1933 (Princeton, 1969), 3-48. 

31 As Reichsführer SS Himmler personally screened the racial purity and physical type of 
the women his SS leaders married. One of his pet ideas was a plan for choosing women for 
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Kersten, Memoirs r940—1945, tr. Constantine Fitzgibbon and James Oliver (New York, 1957), 
78-79. 
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throughout the years of his identity crisis. In November 1921 he considered 
emigration to Turkey, Eastern Europe, and Peru. Two months later his 
goal was Georgia and the Caucausus. In 1924 he again thought of emigra- 
tion to the Caucausus or Turkey.* In actuality, for the first twenty-two 
years of his life he never left a radius of fifty miles from his birthplace. His 
first trip was to a fraternity (Verbindung) conference in Nuremberg in 
1922. For his first twenty-four years he was very much tied to home and 
family. All his plans for leaving were indications of the need to run away 
from himself. 

Himmler's busy "doing" was like the superstructure of a building with no 
foundation to rest upon. He lacked the basic capacity to feel with, and then 
to feel for, the capacity to feel himself as in relationship with another. 
He had what Guntrip calls “the most characteristic behavioral expression of 
the schizoid conflict," the “in and out programme, always breaking away 
from what one is at the same time holding on to,"5? as illustrated by fan- 
tasies of going far away from home. 

For Himmler a masculine identity meant fighting, wearing a uniform 
and being in the military, carrying Germany's mission to the East, dueling, 
and restraining one's expression of feelings of pain and anger as well as of 
joy and pleasure. To him a man must be strong and powerful, stoic, and 
calm, like his father the schoolmaster. Himmler's attitude toward power 
comes to the fore in his admiration of an "imposing fortress that testifies to 
the princely and clerical] medieval power. One could hardly create some- 
thing like this with today's workers and wages," he commented.* His iden- 
tification with great princely power, with the strength of medieval insti- 
tutions, can be seen here. He identifies with power in the hope of winning 
love and avoiding danger. He searches for what he interprets as mascu- 
linity through identification, which was the only way he could be a man. 

Social aspiration and status consciousness are revealed when Himmler 
writes, "It will be along time until I have the distinguished sureness of man- 
ner that I desire."** His strong desire for power was to be gratified through 
self-control. He berated and experimented with himself in order to in- 
crease it. He diminished the spontaneity of sensual pleasure to the point of 
experiencing it only in predetermined and distinct doses, according to plan, 
and in contexts that had been carefully prepared in time and space, such as 
the beer-drinking socials of his fraternity or the festive holiday meals. The 
gratification of impulse was only permitted if 1t was in a controlled, isolated 
manner, and when he could identify with its source. 

We see here how Himmler's quest for sexual self-control led to displace- 
ment onto ideas of war and romantic conquest. ‘The issues of sexuality and 
aggression became fused in fantasies of Germanic territorial aggrandize- 

41 Ibid., Nov. 11, 22, 23, 1921; Jan. 25, 1922; Feb. 12, 14, 1924, respectively. 
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ment. His heterosexual genital strivings met with resistance from the tyr- 
anny of the generation of the fathers and became sublimated into sisterly 
friendship with girls, while his homosexual genitality was sublimated in 
fantasies he shared with his friends of masculine comradeship in the front- 
line trenches during war. Strong conflicts between masculine and feminine 
identifications are manifested bv the pseudomasculine acting out and the 
feminine image of weakness and tears. Men don't cry, women do. 

To Himmler "feminine" implied weakness and "masculine" signified ag- 
gressive pseudostrength. His mind functioned in polarities of personality: 
manly muscle, toughness, and forced activity, set against womanly softness, 
gentleness, timidity, and passivity, regardless of which sex actually displayed 
these qualities. Sexual differences appeared to him as mutually exclusive 
opposites and as roles to be played rather than as genuine and basic qualities 
of personality. These elements of personality are, however, mutually nec- 
essary and complementary in human development. In Himmler's patho- 
logical form the pseudomale sex role developed into sadism and destructive- 
ness. The forced quality of his values of strenuousness, hardness, and 
compulsive overactivity indicate that their motivation was reactive and 
defensive to feelings of passivity, weakness, and nonbeing. They expressed 
his empty, disassociated sense of not being a whole person. 

This affectless image of pseudomasculine strength becomes apparent in 
Himmler's confrontation with a hypnotist at a social evening. He was terrified 
by the threat: "I defended myself with all of my powers of xesistance; nat- 
urally, he did not break me down." But the "dear good" Maia did succumb. 
He was filled with pity on seeing her so helpless. “I could have strangled the 
dog in cold blood.”* The idea of submission to a man was so threatening 
that Heinrich could under no circumstances participate. Even the sight of 
a gir] willingly surrendering her conscious volition to a man was enough to 
arouse in him a murderous rage against the man and a compassion for the 
apparently helpless girl. He had to deny his desire to submit to a man and 
a dangerous instinctual spontaneity. As long as everything was under con- 
scious control, nothing could go wrong. The control was a protection 
against his homosexual panic. Himmler identified himself with the girl and 
fantasied submitting to the man. The fear of powerlessness and loss of 
control that would allow the underlying homosexual impulse expression 
caused a reinforcement of his compulsive defenses and a desire to kill the 
threatening man. His arousal on seeing the girl helpless— "I pitied her as 
I saw her so"—1is again the breakthrough of his underlying hate, aggression, 
sadism, and his masochistic identification with the passive female. There is 
the quality of a primal scene to his description of the girl's submission to 
the hypnotist that suggests that he had a fantasy of a defenseless mother 
being overwhelmed and subjugated by a powerful father. 

The next month of Himmler's diary, from late December 1919 through 
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January 1920, is marked by a sudden and close attention to food. He was 
rapturous about the pleasures of coming back home where he could delight 
in sweet things and regress to childhood. “I drank hot chocolate at home. It 
is indeed nice to be back at home, one can be a child again and can let one- 
self go a little." At home, in the world of the kind mother, he regressed to 
the oral pleasures of the bounteous breast, the gratification of being given, 
of being indulged, of taking in the mouth. His intense appetite for food ex- 
tended to the kinds of diary entries he made after social engagements. Re- 
flections on food, not the ideas or substance of conversations or emotional 
moods, are what he considered noteworthy. “Drank coffee and ate a wonder- 
ful cake," he writes after a visit with a friend. "Ate sandwiches and goodies." 
Some time later he comments, “As long as I visited I had to eat: dumpling 
soup, filet, veal, potato salad and noodles, with this a beer. We talked of 
everything imaginable. He is such a decent, conservative man, fully out of 
the old mold. . .. Thilde, the good soul, accompanied me to the Harras. 
She gave me yet more cake, goodies, and an apple to take along. I was up 
to my old form of talking a great deal about everything.”#f 

Himmler's close attention to food might reasonably be explained as the 
effects of the wartime food shortage, but while such an explanation initially 
seems plausible, I find it questionable because of the absence in the diaries 
of any mention of hunger or of a lack of food during or after the war. One 
would expect such supporting evidence if physical need were the motive. If, 
however, these entries were not caused by the food shortage, the significant 
psychological fact is that the pleasure in eating was a pleasure that Himm- 
ler permitted himself to write about. Other, more genital erotic plea- 
sures were not allowed; they had to be repressed. But here he granted him- 
self an indulgence in unalloyed delight in food. Only in regard to food does 
he experience pleasure. 

The detailed listing of foods eaten is striking in itself in suggesting an- 
other motive, an avaricious immortalizing of food. The food could now 
never be lost; he could eat it and still enjoy it. It was to be retained forever. 
In the words of Karl Abraham, “Those traits, which belong to the clinical 
phenomena of the anal character, are built up on the ruins of an oral ero- 
tism.’’47 The classic anal characteristics of covetousness and parsimony have 
their origin in holding fast to food ingested. Himmler feared losing the 
"goodies" he had eaten and therefore held on to them in his diary. 

The frequent self-castigation that Himmler expresses for talking too much 
is another classic oral characteristic. Its appearance is especially intense at 
the end of 1921 and January 1922. He associates garrulousness with softness 
and, implicitly, with weakness and femininity. His masculine ego ideal was 
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silence and hardness: “I am much too warm-hearted and always talk too 
much." "I told a lot of jokes, talked much, and jeered much. Oh, why can 
I not stop it!" "When will I learn not to talk so much?" "I still talk too 
much unnecessary nonsense." "I am a miserable loudmouth [elender 
Schwaetzer], I can never keep my mouth shut. Ill-considered and imma- 
ture. When will I take myself in hand?" "I absolutely cannot keep my big 
yap [Maul] shut." “I always talk too much." “The product of these days: 
I am a phrase-coiner and babbler [Spruechemacher u. Schwaetzer| and 
without energy, got no work done.’’48 

The constant need to exhibit himself orally to other people, the over- 
flowing urge to talk, is a trait traceable to displacement from the oral 
sphere. He is giving not things, but words. The oral discharge by speech is 
an act of giving by way of the mouth.# This is a function of an oral identi- 
fication with the mother. So we find that Himmler's mother, who appears to 
be neglected throughout the diary, does indeed effectively appear in his 
voracious eating and incessant talking. 

Anna Freud draws an important distinction between the usual process of 
repression and an abnormal phenomenon of instinctual asceticism that must 
be considered psychotic. “There is sometimes in adolescence," she says, “an 
antagonism towards the instincts which far surpasses in intensity anything 
in the way of repression which we are accustomed to see under normal con- 
ditions or in more or less severe cases of neurosis. In the mode of its mani- 
festation and the width of its range it is less akin to the symptoms of pro- 
nounced neurotic disease than to the asceticism of religious fanatics.’’ 
In Himmler this adolescent asceticism was massive. All sexual and most ag- 
gressive impulses were repudiated. He was on the other hand tolerant to- 
ward oral gratification, the primary phase of infantile development. 

Himmler's view of women was split between an image of a pure, virginal 
and innocent, maternal being and a dangerous, uncontrolled, sexual, and 
aggressive creature who ensnares men with her lust. Sometimes he would 
talk with his friend Ludwig, presumably about women, in a vein that was 
“downright dirty [recht dreckig]|. 9! He categorized the romantic woman, 
who should "keep her place," as being of three types—a child, an in- 
dulgent helpmate, and a holy goddess—elaborating as follows: 


A woman is loved by a man on three levels: as a dear child who has to be chided, 
perhaps even punished on account of its unreasonableness, and who is protected 
and taken care of because it is delicate and weak and because one loves it. Then as 
wife and as a loyal, understanding comrade who fights through life with one, who 
stands faithfully at one's side without hemming in or fettering the man and his 
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spirit. And as a goddess whose feet one must kiss, who gives one strength through 
her feminine wisdom and childlike, pure sanctity that does not weaken in the 
hardest struggles and in the ideal hours gives one heavenly peace.5? 


Women are seen as primitive images of the delicate, weak mother who is 
brutally attacked by the father and who must be protected; or the wife- 
comrade who is a phallic woman, no different from a man; or the goddess 
who is the all-powerful mother of early infancy, whom Edmund Bergler has 
termed the “giantess of the nursery.” A week after the entry in which he 
elaborates on the three categories of women he repeats a family saying 
handed down from his maternal grandmother: “One should buy the cow 
straight out of the stall," meaning, he says, "not young girls who dance 
around until they get a man." 5* 

Himmler had frequent "rescue fantasies" about girls and women with 
whom he came into contact. For example, he noticed a waitress, a “pretty, 
well put together thing with a lovely face. I felt sorry for her. Every waitress 
inevitably sinks into the depths.. If I had had money like a rich man, I 
would have given her so much that she could marry and would not have to 
sink and be lost."55 Such a desire to "rescue" women under the conviction 
that without his "saving" them they will lose all respectability and sink into 
depravity has the unconscious meaning of rescuing the mother. This fan- 
tasy is derived from a fixation of infantile feelings of tenderness for the 
mother. Himmler is defending these women against the bad father and 
against his own sadism. The following day he talked with his friend Lud- 
wig about the frustrations of the engagement period—a “stagnant time. The 
fighting and wooing are over, yet one only possesses a part of her spirit and 
her body not at all.” Women, he later observed, have two sides; they can give 
themselves to lust and sexual love; but they can also show an incomparable 
noble love. “Talking with a pure woman in a nice milieu [schönen milieu]" 
is what he always liked to do.f But women were weak-willed and lacked 
good judgment. They could not be trusted. The ego controls had to be 
exercised by men, especially in all sexual matters. Women were wanton, 
sensuous creatures who would seduce men if given the slightest opening. 


I have experienced it. One lay in couples so closely together, body to body, not 
human being next to human being. One catches on fire so that one must pull to- 
gether all one's rationality. The girls are by then so far gone they no longer know 
what they do. It is the hot unconscious yearning of the whole individual for the 
gratification of a terribly strong natural drive. That is why it is also so dangerous 
for the man, and so full of responsibility. One could do as one wills with the help- 
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less girls and yet one has enough to do to struggle with one's self. I am so sorry for 
the girls.58 


Attributing the loss of sexual control to the girls is, of course, a projection 
of Himmler's own sexual impulses. Projection® is one of the most ubiq- 
uitous and primitive of character defenses. It is the expulsion of prohibited 
impulses from the person to the outside world rather than integrating the 
ideas and affects within the self. Projection leads to intolerance of other 
people and protection against unpleasant self-knowledge. In addition to 
the projection, this account from Himmler's diary should communicate 
many things to the psychoanalytically informed historian. Himmler experi- 
enced great sexual anxiety. There is a strong suggestion of a mother's hos- 
tility here. The woman is the aggressor and temptress. But Himmler is fully 
aware that the struggle is within himself. He is saying: "Can I control 
my impulses?" The total reversal of roles is striking. He, not the girl, is re- 
sponsible for guarding her virginity. The female, not the male, is viewed as 
having the uncontrollable sexual impulses. 

This image of women as “weak” is coupled with an essentially sadistic 
view as Himmler describes how a friend of his had "evil experiences" with 
women that had entirely destroyed the friend's wonderful idealism. He 
tells of another friend's warning against Sopherl, “a girl with a devastating 
temperament. She teases a man for a year and a half, she embarrasses and 
confuses him.’’® In reporting this experience he is not only telling what a 
friend related to him, he is also revealing his own image of women and his 
perception of his mother's conduct and her hostility. At a costume party he 
complains again about how "frightfully hot one gets at these affairs, 
namely Mariele. She can't help it. But one does have to pity the girls. One 
cannot be restrained enough." 9! The restraint, the ego controls, had to 
come from him, the man, because women (of a certain kind) were uninhib- 
ited and irresponsible, and, therefore, libidinously dangerous creatures. 

One of Himmler's most consistent patterns is the intense compulsivity 
whereby he manages his rage against his father: The difference in the re- 
sponses of Heinrich at nineteen and his older brother Gebhard to a pro- 
vocative letter from his father is significant. Heinrich writes that the letter 
was outrageous; it could have been put on the wall as a placard? Gebhard 
became angry, but Heinrich did not. He could not endure any anger or feel- 
ing. Instead, he went on errands. His hostility was contained and held in. He 
did not feel it or discharge it as his brother did. It is this very lack of genuine 
anger and rage that makes Himmler’s personality so flat and colorless. 
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Erikson has redefined the adolescent process as being "conclusively com- 
plete only when the individual has subordinated his childhood identifica- 
tions to a new kind of identification. . . . With dire urgency [these new 
identifications] . . . force the young individual into choices and decisions 
which will, with increasing immediacy, lead to a more final self-definition, 
to irreversible role pattern, and thus to commitments ‘for life.” Erikson 
sees six functions of ideology for youth. It offers: 


1.) an overly clear perspective of the future, encompassing all foreseeable time, and 
thus counteracting individual "time diffusion"; 2.) an opportunity for the exhibi- 
tion of some uniformity of appearance and action counteracting individual iden- 
tity consciousness; 3.) inducement to collective role and work experimentation 
which can counteract a sense of inhibition and personal guilt; 4.) submission to 
leaders who as "big brothers" escape the ambivalence of the parent-child relation; 
5.) introduction into the ethos of the prevailing technology, and thus into sanc- 
tioned and regulated competition; and 6.) a seeming correspondence Detween the 
internal world of ideals and evils, on the one hand, and, on the other, the outer 
world with its organized goals and dangers in real space and time: a geographic- 
historical framework for the young individual's budding identity.63 


Sometimes one can find all the themes and manifold identities of a per- 
sonality in crisis synopsized in one episode of life. On four consecutive 
days in late May 1922 Himmler presents us with associations that state his 
fantasies of good and evil identity. We see images of purity and ideal Nordic 
strength set against the evil identity of ethnic outgroups. He defines what his 
ego fears most—the lascivious, free, and sensual "negative" identity to which 
he is attracted but that is viewed by him as threatening and dangerous.** 

On Friday evening he notes having seen a girl of three jump about naked 
before going to bed. His reaction was "I do not believe this to be right at the 
age of three years when one should be teaching a child modesty." 95 We may 
speculate that he was unconsciously aroused by sexual fantasies on seeing 
the child romp freely and sensually. The child, said Freud, is an erotic 
plaything. If libidinal spontaneity is dangerous and must be inhibited, then 
so must an erotic girl child. 

On the next day Himmler talks with the young wife of a doctor and tells 
her that he has never courted a girl. She teases him and calls him a eunuch. 
Himmler goes on to speculate that there are two sorts of people. One is 
“the melancholic, stern, among which I include myself,” austere types who 
eventually succumb to sin if they do not get engaged or married early enough, 
"since the animal in man is too powerful in us." He adds that perhaps the 
fall, when it occurs among us, is all the greater for this. This hard, ascetic 
type Himmler contrasted with the light, gay peoples who are fiery and easy- 
going, who chase women whether they are married or single, and flirt, kiss, 
and copulate without thinking about it merely because it is human and fun. 
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Himmler numbers the doctor and his wife as among this second type, but he 
likes them nevertheless, and they like him. In fact he likes all of this 
second type of people, among whom he classifies Rhinelanders and Aus- 
trians "who are all easygoing but straight and honest." "However," he 
writes, "I cannot become like them internally, even when trying to do so 
strongly tempts me as it does now." 95 Sunday was no exception to the 
cataloguelike listing of daily routine that characterizes Himmler's diary 
and perceptions. The entry opens with: “Got up at 7:90. Shaved. Ate 
breakfast." He also notes that the new teacher chases skirts, despite being 
married. Himmler's positive ego ideal is personified in a Norwegian engineer 
and his wife whom he meets later that day. Of them he says: "true North- 
landers, still, quiet, large, blond, blue-eyed [echte Nordlaender, still, ruhig, 
gross, blond, blauaeugig]."9' With them it is a pleasure for him to iden- 
tify. . 

Whereas the diary entries for Saturday and Sunday are couched in char- 
acterological and racist idioms, on Monday we can clearly observe the un- 
derlying psychodynamics at work. We see how Himmler's most extreme 
compulsivity coincided with his rage at his father. His feelings of anger 
toward his father were repressed and defended against by obsessional mech- 
anisms of concentrating on trivia so that the feelings of hostility were 
never recognized or permitted expression. His father was the only person he 
was aware of loving. His feelings toward his father oscillated between senti- 
mental affection and a need to describe his father's irascibility, which he 
denied upset him. The account in the diary is always of his father's bad 
mood and acrimony; never is there any suggestion of his own rage and 
resentment, for such feelings depended upon his identifications. A typical 
description of the relationship between father and son as Heinrich ex- 
perienced it is "Arrived in Munich at 6:45. Changed. Suddenly father 
came in a great state of excitement and in a terrible mood, accusing me, 
etc. Ate dinner. My whole good mood was destroyed and smashed: this 
is the way things may turn out 1f we are constantly together, a living Hell for 
us and our parents, and after all, these are trivial things." On the same 
day he details the items he carried on the train: a gun, egg boxes for 
mother, rucksack, two kinds of flowers. He tells how long he had to lay 
over en route and the exact time of his arrival in Munich.® 

A week later Himmler describes his father as being in a “frightful, depress- 
ing mood, deadly." A few weeks later he is angry at his father, but he de- 
fends against this anger by excusing him as the "good" father who takes 
everything so hard. When he has to go to his father, who is holding his 
money, to get five hundred marks for books, there is a great excited debate. 
"I too, unfortunately, was hotheaded," he writes. But when he goes to his 
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father for money seven months later, his resentment is well defended. He 
says: “Father is so good, if only I did not have to plague him any longer.” 
There is no hostility expressed. Instead the entry is followed by a listing of 
the routine chores of the day: “went home, drank tea, figured accounts, 
wrote diary, studied, 7 o'clock Asta meeting." Then he explains that the 
present young, undisciplined generation is a great danger for Germany. They 
live by the slogans of freedom and self-determination.*? 

Himmler's response to the culturally pervasive, middle-class Bavarian 
anti-Semitism is of historical and characterological interest. On July 8, 1922, 
his political and socia] attitudes toward Jews are expressed in two different 
contexts that indicate that his anti-Semitism was at that time stereotyped 
rather than pathological. First he notes: "In the evening the democratic 
students together with the Republican Reichsbund are staging a meeting 
against the black-white-red terror at the Munich universities. One of the 
organizers is Wolfg[ang| Hallgarten, the Jew-boy [Judenbub], an officer's 
candidate in 1918, now a pacifist. Home. Studied. 1:00 p.m. Dinner." Himm- 
ler did not go to the meeting, but he records that “Hallgarten, the Jewish 
rascal [Judenlauser] is a big operator. He is said to have been insolent un- 
der the protection of the Republican Reichsbund." The same evening 
Himmler and a friend visited some cabarets. There he had an encounter 
with a dancer that led to his second series of references to Jews that day: 


The dancer Inge Barco came to us. (À couple of days later I received a picture from 
her; see mementos.) . . . We then went to the Reichsadler bar. Pretentious, many 
Jews there. She is a quiet girl, simple, not vain or arrogant, values good manners. 
No one would take her to be a cabaret dancer. She is Viennese, but a Jewess. But 
she has absolutelv nothing Jewish about her, at least as far as one can judge. At 
first ] made a number of comments about the Tews. I thought it inconceivable that 
she was one. She does, however, have in every way the Austrian woman's manner 
of talking and giving of herself, harmlessly joking and being good-natured, without 
ever being offensive. She freely admits that she is no longer innocent. But she has 
given her body only out of love. She is madly in love [verschossen] with Kurt Wet- 
terstein, a student, and is absolutely true to him. She has very poor circumstances 
at home. She nevertheless sends money home. In a word, a girl who deserves re- 
spect, notwithstanding the conceits of bourgeois opinion. We drove her out to the 
home of her married sister in the Nymphenburger Street, where she lives. 1:00 
A.M. home. Bed.70 


These two passages quoted from the sanie day's entry demonstrate that at 
the age of twenty-two Himmler possessed all the conventional anti-Semitism 
of his class and culture, but nothing more. He was able to idealize the 
Jewish dancer and to write of her with some stereotyped romantic clichés, 
demonstrating that his anti-Semitism was at this point the product of 
identification with his social environment. He took it from his surroundings, 
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family, college fraternity associates, and the parochial middle-class world of 
south Germany. 

The virulent and pathological anti-Semitism of Nazism that Himmler was 
shortly to adopt was also a product of identification. It was borrowed from 
his new father figure, his new pope-—Adolf Hitler. Himmler’s anti-Semitism 
had all the schizoid flexibility of an ideology by identification. He absorbed 
it as though apart from it he would have no reality; he swallowed it with his 
acceptance of the authority who dispensed it. He had no true individual- 
ity of his own, and he could not exist as a person apart from his objects 
of identification. His destiny became bound up with Hitler's in an identi- 
fication that was his only means of maintaining selfhood. 

A study of Himmler invites a consideration of the great scholarship on the 
variables of personality that tend to anti-Semitism. The prevailing psycho- 
dynamic view of the racially prejudiced person is that he has a weak ego.” 
We may single out the classic study by the Adorno group, The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, which concludes that: 


Comparison with high scorers [in authoritarianism and anti-Semitism] . . . gave 
the impression that the low scorers had relatively much stronger egos—that is, 
they appeared to us to be able to handle their impulses much more successfully 
due to relatively less extensive repressions and countercathexes and to greater 
capacity for sublimation and other modifications.72 


The bigot reputedly uses the nonadaptive defenses of displacement and 
projection and therefore does not meet reality on a rational basis. Adorno's 
appraisal is comforting but deceptively unrealistic for Himmler's case. 

For Himmler, and for others like him, anti-Semitism was ego syntonic 
and integrative because they found in the Nazi ideology a solution to their 
problems of aggression and identity. In the Vélkisch movement Himmler 
found a sense of belonging and an integration of his various identifications 
—sexual, occupational, ethnic, and national. He found his identity through 
National Socialist racial ideology and secured it when he achieved a position 
as a functionary in the Nazi party. Nazi ideology was permanently necessary 
to stabilize his ego and his identity; it channelled his asceticism and his 
need for an absolute hierarchy of values and rigid principles of conduct. It 
promised him control of the future and eternalization of ancestry; martial 
discipline creating a band of armed supermen; total inner reform and the 
sanction to wage a holy race war, without compromise or mercy, against 
an external enemy. 

Himmler experienced an accelerating conflict with his Roman Catholic 
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faith. because the Church was opposed to dueling. In December 1919 he 
wrote: “I believe that I am coming into collision with my religion. Whatever 
happens, I will always love God, pray to him, and cleave to and defend the 
Catholic Church, even if I am expelled from her." As he listened to a Christ- 
mas Day sermon, he said he had to fight his "inner battles of faith as never 
before. The business of dueling bothers me again and again. I prayed in the 
evening;.I had more or less overcome it earlier. God will help me in all my 
doubts.’’73 

Dueling remained a major preoccupation for Himmler between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-two. He wanted to duel but had difficulty in finding 
partners. He’ was repeatedly rejected by his fraternity brothers for club 
office. He was told that the management of the fencing matches would not 
be in good hands and that his father's opposition would inhibit his dueling. 
He displayed no guilt feelings toward his father, however, as afl obsessive 
would have. He felt that his rejection by the fraternity was because he 
talked too much and because his fraternity brothers were talking against 
him.” 

Himmler's feelings of masculine identification were associated with duel- 
ing and war. One evening after he and a friend had walked two girls home 
he wrote: “One notices how one thirsts for love and yet how hard and re- 
sponsible it is to bind oneself and to choose. Then one has the thought, if 
only there were battle again; War; the march to the front. I look forward to 
my fencing match." ** This entry reveals the tensions creating his dull, re- 
stricted personality. True to the isolation of affect by a compulsive, Himmler 
uses the indefinite pronoun “One,” the third person form, rather than "I." 
Love has an oral quality; it is something that is imbibed regardless of its 
source. Where it comes from is a matter of indifference. He does not want to 
choose a single object and be responsible to her. If only Germany were at 
war once more he could unambivalently (so it appears to him) be a man 
again by going to battle at the front—and in doing so identify with the ag- 
gressor. For now, he has his dueling. 

He eventually got his dueling match. “I did not get at all excited. I stood 
very well and technically fought very nicely. My opponent was Mr. Renner 
of the Alemanians. .. . As it later turned out I received five bloody blows... 
five stitches, one ligature. I truly did not flinch, even once. Dist] held my head 
in old comradeship.’ Here we see Himmler defining his values of mas- 
culinity with unmistakable clarity. To be a man is to bear pain without 
flinching and then to be comforted by another man in the brotherhood of 
combat. 

Himmler's world has been drastically polarized by his unconscious into 
categories of "good" and "bad" conduct and feeling, and his system of 
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thought carries unconscious emotional significance. The category of 
"strength," aggression and violence, and the repression of feelings associ- 
ated with "hardness" is Himmler's identification with his father. The realm 
of feelings of spontaneity, sexuality, warmth, and tenderness is associated 
with weakness and is his identification with his mother. In the patriarchal 
Himmler household the child Heinrich's view of the behavior and emo- 
tional position of his father was that his acts and values were strong, hard, 
and self-disciplined, while his image of his mother was that she was soft and 
weak. 

Himmler's projection onto Jews, Bolsheviks, homosexuals, and ethnic 
outgroups of the categories of sexuality, low voluptuousness, and inad- 
missible feelings of murderous rage that he identified with his mother was 
a defense against the feared inner danger of yielding to irresistible impulses. 
This deferfse is demonstrated in the bull sessions he shared with friends in 
their rooms. These sessions concerned, as he recorded the topics seriatim, 
"Land reform, degeneration, homosexuality, the Jewish questian."" One 
friend loaned him Hans Blüher's book praising the role of homosexuality 
in social organization." Himmler recorded in his diary only the loan of the 
book and not his response to it. But in the book list that Himmler kept he 
commented on Blüher’s thesis, noting that "pure physical homosexuality is 
an error of degenerate individualism that is contrary to nature.” Himmler’s 
attitude of opprobrium and moralistic condemnation suggests that homo- 
sexuality was a very anxiety-inducing subject, one that he vigorously had 
to defend against. 

The single most frequent entry in Himmler's diaries during his years in 
school was in all probability “Akten studiert," referring to his favorite past- 
time of working in the files of the student government (ASTA or Allgemeiner 
Studenten Ausschuss). Here he could be happy in the obsessional world of 
rules and regulations. Here pleasure was to be had in indexing and regis- 
tering, filing and checking, scheduling and planning, and in all the com- 
pulsive systems of office routine. Himmler was to be a bureaucrat par excel- 
Jence until the end of his life. 

Throughout his life Himmler was plagued by stomach aches, cramps, and 
colitis. He frequently complained of stomach upsets in adolescence,® a 
physical complaint that is highly significant in terms of underlying emotional 
conflict. Chronic gastrointestinal disturbances have been among the most 
carefully studied of all psychosomatic symptoms, as the gastrointestinal 
tract is the classic target area for anxiety. Recent research in psychosomatic 
medicine has stressed the multiple determinants, somatic and psychological, 
of organ breakdown. Some organic factor, either genetic or from the life 
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history, is considered necessary for a specific psychosomatic disease to de- 
velop. The predetermined target organ is then vulnerable when the person 
is in conflict or psychological stress, particularly stress of a kind that is re- 
lated intimately to the organ by development, object-relating, or charactero- 
logical mode of expression, as is the gastrointestinal tract. The studies of 
George Engel show that “there are patients who at one time or another dis- 
play headaches, bowel trouble, an obsessive-compulsive character struc- 
ture, paranoid trends, and depression." Engel found that this cluster or 
group of patients includes those with ulcerative, mucous, and spastic colitis.?! 

One indication that Himmler's stomach complaint was psychogenic in 
nature and that its etiology was oral dependent is that he sought and 
found relief from his pain at the hands of a masseur. According to Felix 
Kersten, Himmler's Finnish masseur from 1939 to 1945, only his hands could 
relieve the Reichsführer' intestinal pains.? Himmler described Kersten 
as his "Buddha" and his touch as a unique magic that soothed his pain and 
cured everything.?? The way in which Kersten was also able to manipulate 
Himmler on issues of policy indicates a strong transference relationship. 
Kersten was a parent figure, and the massage resulted in a transference cure 
of the psychosomatic stomach complaints. The “laying on of the hands" by 
a male “doctor” and the surrender to passive manual manipulation bear 
connotations of homoerotic and masturbatory indulgence. Here Himmler 
found the receptive gratification of his unconscious infantile longings for 
love and help. In this situation he could be "handled," succored, and cared 
for as the seductive mother touches, feeds, and cleans the ill or "very good" 
boy. As a patient being ministered to by his "Buddha," Himmler no longer 
had to act the role of the aggressive, dynamic, efficient, stoic Nazi chieftain. 

Himmler received his diploma in agriculture from the Munich Tech- 
nische Hochschule in August 1922. He joined the National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers' party a year later, in August 1923. In November of 1923 he 
and his brother Gebhard participated in Hitler's Munich putsch as members 
of Captain Ernst Róhm's paramilitary Reichskriegsflagge. This unit occu- 
pied the war ministry building in Munich.** One surviving photograph shows 
Himmler as a standard bearer holding the German imperial war flag behind 
a barbed-wire street barricade.99 After the failure of the putsch, Himmler, 
having lost his job as a laboratory assistant in a fertilizer plant,?9 visited 
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Captain Róhm in prison who, he recorded, "still has his good humor and 
is ever the good Captain Róhm."* 

There are few outbursts of direct brutality in the diaries. Himmler 
admired the "imposing power" represented by the medieval castles of 
Bavaria. He writes that he is fascinated by fortresses and torture chambers, 
and then states that he admires the spirit of honor, greatness, and strictness 
of the Middle Ages “for which we will always have respect." ** In June 1922, 
when the Republican foreign minister was assassinated, and the vast ma- 
jority of Germans condemned the act, Himmler wrote: "Rathenau is mur- 
dered. I am glad." Two days later he responded to the national reac- 
tion: “The majority condemns the murder. Rathenau is a martyr. Oh 
blinded people!”"# 

In the final entry in the diary—February 25, 1924—-Himmler tells of his 
speech on ‘behalf of the Volkisch movement in the Bavarian countryside. 
"I spoke one and a half hours, I think quite well, to the farm folk... . At 
the end a buyer for a Jewish hopdealer came; I think the farmers squeezed 
him between their fingers later [den nahmen die Bauern glaube ich hernach 
zwischen die Finger]?! We can sense Himmler's pleasure at the sadistic 
fantasy of the philo-Semite man being pinched and crushed by the crowd 
whipped up by his speech. 


AT THE END of Himmler's adolescence Hitler became a father figure to 
him. The new religion of National Socialism became his way out of the 
inner prohibitions presented by father and Church. These he could now 
give up for a new set of ideals that allowed him to express aggression. His 
archaic superego was still, however, dependent on identification with his 
environment. He needed to please Hitler. 

Himmler's adolescence manifested all of the ego and superego defects, 
the Jack of object relationships, the defense mechanisms of denial and 
projection, and the regression to orality of a severely disturbed borderline 
character. National Socialist ideology offered him a substitute for his Chris- 
tian superego or conscience. It was to give him a role in life and a future 
career with a uniform that counteracted his feeling of individuation and 
aloneness. It gave him a leader to whom he could submit and from whom he 
received superego sanction to act out his libidinal and aggressive fantasies.?! 
As Joseph Sandler has noted, if enough narcissistic support is available from 
identification with a leader, then the superego may be completely disre- 
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garded. Its functions will be assumed by the leader and membership in a 
group that shares the leader’s ideals.?? 

As the Reichsführer SS, Himmler was able totally to block his own feelings 
regarding the work of extermination. He praised and, indeed, made a virtue 
of the repression of feelings of revulsion among SS men. Before dispatching 
special sections of SS men to Poland for the extermination of Jews he told 
them: "I have to expect of you superhuman acts of inhumanity. But it is the 
Führer's will."?? Of course this complete denial of affect included himself. 
When speaking of the work of liquidating Jews he said: "The Führer has 
charged me with carrying out this very difficult task. No one can relieve me 
of the responsibility. I cannot allow myself the luxury of discussing it.’ 
While repressing any feelings, Himmler insisted on the Führer's sanction 
for all that he did. He was telling his SS audience that because the leader 
takes upon himself all the responsibility for aggression, you whô carry out 
the commands may do so with no guilt. A little boy has no responsibility. 

Himmler used another device to diminish guilt. He always sought a legal 
facade for his acts. With the high formalism of the compulsive superego and 
its attribution of magical power to words, he stubbornly pursued the legal 
legitimation of his activities, although changes in the law that he achieved 
on July 1, 1941, depriving Jews of any protection of the law were irrelevant 
as Jews had already been deprived of all enforceable rights of life and 
property. When speaking of the systematic murder of the Polish upper 
classes Himmler said: 


However hideous it may be, it has been necessary for us to do it, and it will be nec- 
essary in many other cases. If we lose our nerve now, we shall pass weak nerves on 
to our sons and our grandsons. . . . We who live in these times, who have been 
taught by Adolf Hitler, who have the good fortune to live in Adolf Hitler's Reich 
and to work for Germany under the guidance of Adolf Hitler, have no right to 
be weak. Inevitably an execution is a grim duty for our men. Nevertheless they 
must never be soft; they must grit their teeth and do their duty.?® 


We see explicitly how Himmler, speaking for the SS state, rates virtue by 
the degree of repression involved. Hardness is equated with strength, and 
softness means weakness. Morality is associated with obedience to duty. Acts 
of violence and aggression are seen as hard, while feelings of warmth and 
benevolence are viewed as soft. These values were publically normative in 
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the Third Reich.” In a speech to SS Gruppenführen in Posen on October 4, 
1943, Himmler said: 


I would like here to mention a very different chapter in all candidness. Among our- 
selves it shall be discussed in complete frankness, and yet we shall never speak of it 
in public. Just as little as we hesitated to do our duty and to put comrades who 
had failed to the wall and shoot them on June 30, 1934, so little did we speak of it 
then and will we speak of it in the future. It was, thank God, an inborn natural 
sense of tact that we never discussed it among ourselves, never spoke about it. It 
caused all of us to shudder, and yet everyone knew that he would do it again 
next time if it was ordered and was necessary. 

I am referring to the evacuation of the Jews, the extermination of the Jewish 
people. It is among those things that are easy to speak of. “The Jewish people will 
be exterminated," says every member of the party, "that's clear, it's in the pro- 
gram, we'll do it." ... Of all those who so speak, none has witnessed, not one has 
had to bear it. Most of you know what it means when 100 corpses are piled up, 
when 500 Ór 1,000 are piled there. To have gone through this and—with ex- 
ceptions due to human weakness—to have remained decent, this is what has made 
us hard.9$ 


The association of "human" (menschlicher) with "weaknesses" (schwä- 
chen) on the one hand, and "superhuman" with sadism, cruelty, and the 
denial of affect on the other, shows how in Himmler's mind the very process 
of thinking had become aggressivized and libidinized. He repeatedly uses . 
the guilt-alleviating device of verbal indirection: We shall do it, but we shall 
never speak of it, even among ourselves. This maneuver can only be ex- 
plained by the great significance attached to words by the compulsive char- 
acter.? Something that is not mentioned does not exist or did not happen. 
If it is referred to by a euphemism, it may be treated as something different 
from what it actually is. 

This coldness of feeling, this repression of emotions—including the be- 
trayals involved in the Blood Purge of June 1934, which for Himmler 
passed under the euphemism of "tact"——3is entirely consistent with the 
adolescent whom we have studied. For the youth as well as the adult Himmler 
the qualities of hardness and strength are ascribed not to the acts performed 
but to the ability to control emotions successfully. This is his definition of 
a man. Feelings, pleasure, and emotions are ascribed to human weakness and 
left to women. 

Nazi propaganda stressed the themes of racial purity and described Jews 
as vermin and viruses.% Himmler in 1948 also spoke in the idioms of dis- 
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ease and hygiene: "We don't want in the end, just because we have exter- 
minated a germ, to be infected by that germ and die from it. I will not stand 
by while a slight infection forms. Whenever such an infected spot appears, 
we will burn it out."!?1 

This language of political hygiene, of cleaning and disinfection, is language 
indicating a regression to the phase of anal sadism, a time when the infant is 
closest to its mother and soiling is permitted without restraint. As Richard L. 
Rubenstein has pointed out, the Nazi death camps were the scene of the act- 
ing out of the most primitive fantasies of excremental aggression.‘ Here 
human beings were manipulated and controlled as feces and finally 
literally turned into feces amid the stench of corpses. 

On the other side of the relationship, the side of the inmates, the psycho- 
analyst Bruno Bettelheim has conceptualized the concentration camp ex- 
perience as a process of forced regression "to the level they [the prisoners] 
were at before toilet training was achieved.”!® This regression included 
forcing prisoners to wet and soil themselves, the public regulation of 
elimination, and a whole regimen of pointless and demeaning tasks that 
robbed them of adult identities and mature responses, compelling a rever- 
sion to childlike behavior. 

When the Nazi state was falling apart in the final days of World War un, 
Himmler's personality decompensated as in a psychosis. His ability to test 
reality completely failed; reality became too painful. In the spring of 1945 
he actually thought he would be conducting negotiations with General 
Fisenhower.'*! This was the megalomania of a man who could not face the 
reality that his career was finished. As late as May 5, 1945, Himmler planned 
to establish an SS government in Schleswig-Holstein and to conduct peace 
negotiations with the Allies. As long as his ideology held up it served 
Himmler as a defense against identity diffusion. It also answered his doubts 
about who he was and what his life meant. For Himmler anti-Semitism may 
have been personally integrative and adaptive because it solved his own prob- 
lems of aggression and identity. For Germany as a nation it was a cultural 
regression that led to disaster. | 

The striking thing about Himmler's adolescence, and in this consists 
its abnormality, is thàt it was so flat, depressed, and emotionally colorless. 
The development of adolescence, virtually by definition, is a stormy, emo- 
tionally exaggerated period charged with contradictions, desperation, and 
wild fantasy. The youth who is seeking to become an individual adult goes 
through struggle and turmoil that recapitulate all the tensions, frustrations, 
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and gratifications of earlier years. Adolescence contains an infantile admix- 
ture that often causes it to appear bizarre and aberrant. The youth in crisis 
shifts rapidly from melancholic depths of isolation, loneliness, and depres- 
sion to the exhilarated heaven of megalomaniac fantasies.106 

Instead of the emotional storms of normal adolescence we find in Himm- 
ler's adolescent years a coldness, a pure expression of learned emotions, and 
massive ascetic defenses against all sexual impulses. We do not learn how he 
subjectively experienced life; nothing "inner" comes to the surface. His 
experience is in the form of the most conventional clichés. Life consists in 
stereotyped feelings appropriate to the restricted south German background 
and norms of expression of Himmler's middle-class origin where “one has 

o" feel and do this or that in a prescribed way. He is the so-called good, 
good boy who always did his duty as he was told, who ate everything on his 
plate, and who never revolted or said no. 

The lack of Himmler's emotional engagement is borne out in the coldness 
of his cruelty as Reichsführer SS. He did not act out of rage or intense 
hatred. He never personally committed an atrocity; he always ordered others 
to do it. He had no life of his own; he was the administrator who hid behind 
the commands of others. In short, Himmler never was an adolescent in the 
emotional connotation of the word. He did not achieve individuation or 
any responses other than those he was taught. He never fused love and 
aggression. There was only aggression. 

The reader may ask how the adolescent Himmler is materially different 
from millions of other boys of his time and culture. Could one have pre- 
dicted from his adolescence that this youth would grow up to be the great- 
est mass murder of all time? Clearly such prediction is beyond the scope of 
either history or psychoanalysis. The variables are too numerous; as Freud 
said, psychic life is "overdetermined." 19" History, too, seeks multiple explana- 
tions for a single phenomenon and is not engaged in the tasks of replication 
or in meeting the scientific test of predictability.8 What can be affirmed, 
however, by concentration on the precise details of Himmler's youth and on 
inferences from the whole range of his life, is that adolescent patterns can 
be identified that would lead the adult to be a police bureaucrat who treats 
human beings as feces. While this consistency does not provide a definitive 
image of the past, it goes further toward establishing the unity of man in 
history than do those fantasies of denial that maintain the innocence of 
youth by insisting on a discontinuity between the child, the adolescent, and 
the man. 

106 Blos, On Adolescence, 11-12. 
107 Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (1900), Standard Edition, 5: 480, 569. 


108 John Klauber, "On the Dual Use of Historical and Scientific Method in Psychoanalysis,” 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis, vol. 49, pt. 1 (1968): 80-88. 
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A bas Cabet! A bas les communistes! This was the cry of bourgeois national 
guardsmen as they whirled through the streets of Paris on the evening of 
April 16, 1848, searching for those who had supposedly attempted to over- 
throw the provisional government that afternoon. It was surely the grey 
and balding Cabet they had seen mounted upon a white stallion at the side 
of Blanqui, leading columns of workers to besiege the Hótel de Ville. They 
sought out his followers, threatened them with death (at least one was pitched 
into the Seine), and gathered before his office-dwelling in the old rue Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, chanting for his entrails. Cabet's dream of a French 
Icaria, rekindled by the events of February, collapsed that night. Indeed, 
April 16 sounded the death knell of la République sociale in any form. 
Ledru-Rollin, who had already avowed his hatred for communists, now 
showed scant love for any of those who, by their blood on the barricades 
and their presence in the streets on February 24, had assured him the port- 
folio of the Interior.! 

What about these cries in the night against “communism” and their 
nearly exclusive association with the name Cabet? Today, Étienne Cabet 
appears in the catalogue of "utopian socialists" as the nebulous and not 
very literate author of a communist plan called Voyage en Icarie who later 
went off into the American wilderness for yet another try at community 
building? It is clear, however, that this man and his Icarians were of some 


Research for this study would not have been possible without fellowships from the Social 
Science Research Council (1964-65) and Wayne State University (1969). The author wishes to 
thank both institutions for their assistance. 

tOn the significance of April 16, on communist witch-hunting, and on Cabet's place in 
the crisis, see: Jean Dautry, 1848 et la Deuxième République (2d ed.; Paris, 1957), 126-32; Georges 
Duveau, 7848 (Paris, 1965), 98-105, 229-32; Pierre Angrand, Etienne Cabet et la Révolution de 
1848 (Paris, 1948), 53-57; Louis Ménard, Prologue d'une révolution (Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
ed. Paris, 1949), 79-86; Le Cri contre le communisme (Paris [1848]) (a copy is located in 
Fonds Liesville, Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de Paris); Le Populaire (Cabet's newspaper), 
Mar. 23-Apr. 27, 1848; and especially T. W. Thornton, “Anti-Communist Demonstrations,” 
The Reasoner, May 7, 1848. 

2Such is the impression given in many standard works. See, for instance, G. D. H. Cole, 4 
History of Socialist Thought, 1: The Forerunners (London, 1950), 76; and Louise Berneri, 
Journey through Utopia (London, 1950), 222. 
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Fig. r. The rest of the original caption reads in translation: “[The communists] are a set of 
brigands who claim that everyone has the right to live by working, that the earth is large 
enough to feed all its children, that wine brutalizes man, and a thousand other similar 
atrocities in the name of fraternity. Death to the Communists, Socialists, etc., etc." This is the 
best and most sympathetic of several surviving lithographs that relate to the anticommunist 
campaign of April 1848. Photograph: Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale. 


political potency in 1848. It is equally clear that they had little direct in- 
fluence on the development of the European socialist movement? This lack 
of influence perhaps explains the historiographical shadow that has sur- 


3 The word “direct” should be emphasized. Cabet's denunciation of conspiratorial tactics and 
his assessment of class antagonism influenced many French and German militants. Moreover, 
a number of his followers of the 1840s played important roles in the Revolution of 1848 and after. 
See Christopher H. Johnson, "Étienne Cabet and the Problem of Class Antagonism," Inter- 
national Review of Social History, 11 (1966): 403-43; and Johnson, "Étienne Cabet and the 
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rounded the Icarian communist experience. Whatever its significance in 
the 1840s, it was a manifest failure. Happily, recent historical scholarship 
has been less concerned with linear "progress" and influence than with 
the comparative analysis of social change. In such a framework successes 
and failures have equal relevance.* All forms of social movements, whether 
"primitive" or archaic, "transitional" or modern, must draw the attention 
of historians if we are to begin to move toward general theories of human 
behavior—in this case, specifically, theories of collective behavior and of 
the process of modernization. 

It has recently béen suggested that communism arises naturally during 
the early phases of industrialization. Adam Ulam, in T'he Unfinished Revo- 
lution, presents the thesis that there seems to be a “Marxist period” in the 
history of every developing society. The essentials of Marxism are thus 
merely somewhat more sophisticated expressions of a widespread popular 
"feeling," and students and policy makers alike must analyze not only com- 
munist doctrine but the sociology of the structures and movements within 
which communism emerges. Ulam bases much of his study on an examina- 
tion of the original manifestations of Marxism in Europe. What he does 
not do, however, is to assess the communist thrust in its earliest natural 
setting: Western Europe from 1830 to 1848. This pre-Marxian communism, 
after all, created the "specter" of '48.5 Instead, Ulam views the “utopian” 
communists and socialists as intellectual contributors to Marxism or, at best, 
as representatives of the anti-industrial urge present in Europe's still largely 
traditional economy.? In effect, he bypasses the "Marxist period" before 
Karl Marx, assuming that Marx alone presented the logic of industrial 
progress in such a way as to form a pro-industrial revolutionary working- 
class movement. Yet the Icarian movement (and much of neo-Babouvism 
as well) had already bound together anticapitalist emotion and faith in 
technological progress. Perhaps it is better to consider the early phase of 
economic modernization—in terms of the kind of popular response it 
evokes— simply as a "communist period." 

Lorenz von Stein, in a penetrating analysis, prefigured Ulam's general 
theory when he said: 


Many people believe that they understand the essential tenets of communism if they 
have grasped its main principle and its variations. . . . This opinion is the main 


Icarian Communist Movement in France, 1839-1848” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wis- 
consin, 1967), 581-90 (hereafter Johnson, Dissertation). Jean Gaumont also stressed the impact 
of Icarian thought on the cooperative movement in Histoire générale de la Coópération en 
France (Paxis, 1923-24), 1: 264, passim. 

+ There is no need to cite the mass of literature dealing with social movements that, accord- 
ing to the Whig interpretation of history, would be classified as failures. The most important 
books affecting my own thinking about the matter are E. J. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels (Man- 
chester, 1959); E. P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (London, 1963); 
and Charles Tilly, The Vendée (New York, 1967). 

5 See especially Oscar J. Hammen, “1848 et ‘le spectre du communisme, ” Le Contrat social, 
2 (1958): 191-200. 

6 Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution (Vintage ed.; New York, 1964), 107-82. 
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reason for the many vague and erroneous notions about communism; . . . one must 
above all guard against the interpretation of communism as a definite, clear, and 
logical system. Even at present, communism, growing in strength and scope, has 
no specific doctrine; al! the individual communist trends and theories have little 
or no power at all over communism as a whole; communism has sometimes ac- 
cepted, sometimes refuted them, has temporarily embraced them but again for- 
gotten them without changing its character or its direction. This is precisely why 
communism is so much more important and more powerful than socialism. . . . 
Socialism is the scientific expression of the interpretation of the social movement by 
an individual, while communism is a response of a whole class, the expression of a 
whole social situation. .. . 


Communism is a phenomenon and a trend in the contemporary world, which 
has first drawn attention to the contradictions within industrial society and which 
has made both major classes [bourgeoisie and proletariat] aware of this contra- 
diction. It has not developed logically but grown historically; it is not a teaching, 
but a condition.’ 


In this view, communism was a kind of Urtheorie of the working class 
nurtured by the conditions of its existence. Doctrinal sophistication was not 
the foundation of its success. Engels said much the same thing: “It was a 
crude, rough-hewn, purely instinctual sort of communism; and was powerful 
enough among the working class to produce the Utopian communism, in 
France of Cabet, and in Germany, of Weitling.”® 

While Cabet saw himself as something more than a historical by-product, 
Stein and Engels touched upon an essential chord in the history of early 
industrial societies. Once private property, beneath the patina of outward 
liberty and equality before the law, had become vaguely identified as the 
keystone of the emerging social system, belief in its total negation was 
almost a reflex reaction among the propertyless and the exploited. 

Lorenz von Stein’s aim was to warn conservative Europe of the dangers 
-of communism. In the tradition of the best conservative scholarship of the 
day (one thinks also of Tocqueville), the Geschichte der sozialen Bewe- 
gung in Frankreich presented a frank and remarkably sophisticated ap- 
praisal of its subject. Its principal fault lay in its lack of statistical and 
concrete factual information. The aim of the present study is to penetrate 
the world of the Icarian worker and to determine more precisely the scope 
of this communist imperative, the kinds of men who threw in their lot with 
it, and their reasons for doing so. It will also attempt to capture the dynam- 
ics of the movement, especially its ultimate tendency toward sectarianism. 
The latter phenomenon, so fundamental in Owenism and Saint-Simonism,? 


'Lorenz von Stein, Geschichte der sozialen Bewegung in Frankreich (Leipzig, 1850), 2: 
334-35. I have followed Kaethe Mengelberg's translation save for the final clause. History of the 
Social Movement in France (Totawa, N. J., 1965), 282-83. 

8 Friedrich Engels, "Preface to the English Edition [of the Communist Manifesto] of 1888," 
in Lewis Feuer, ed., Marx and Engels: Basic Writings on Politics and Philosophy (Garden 
City, 1959), 4. See also the incisive comments of Armand Cuvillier, "Action ouvrière et 
communisme en France vers 1840 et aujourd'hui," La Grande revue, Dec. 1921, pp. 25-35. 

? On the sectarian nature of Owenism, see J. F. C. Harrison, Quest for the New Moral World: 
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constitutes an important element in defining the normally vague term 
"utopian" and thus carries us to another level of significance. 


ALTHOUGH CABET, then fifty-one years old, returned from exile in London 
in 1839 and began to expound his doctrine almost immediately, his fol- 
lowing did not take on the dimensions of a movement until 1843. The 
crucial turning point, according to Cabet and in the light of objective 
evidence, was “the triumph of communism at Toulouse.” This political 
trial, which occurred in late August 1843, became a cause célèbre for the 
entire Left, and after the twelve communist and republican defendants were 
acquitted, few could disagree with the remark of one of the lawyers, 
Jacques Joly: the government, he said, "picked a fight with Communism; 
but the dispute has been settled in its favor. It is henceforth an accepted 
idea that Icarian theory is séduisante."1? Cabet himself had come to Toulouse 
to defend Adolphe Gouhenant, the chief of his party there, but had 
been denied the right to plead on an unprecedented legal technicality. 
The court held that since he was not a member of the bar of Haute- 
Garonne (but only of the Seine), he could not be admitted as a defense 
lawyer. This injustice influenced the jury, as did the vagueness of the 
government's case, grounded as it was on inadmissible hearsay evidence 
of a police spy. The support voiced for the Icarian cause during the trial 
typifies the enthusiasm that the movement would generate over the next 
few years. Local authorities admitted that the audiences at the trial, mostly 
workers from the Faubourg Saint-Étienne, were "always large." Never had 
the avenues around the Palais been so crowded. The news of the acquittal 
“was received by the crowd outside with cries of Vive le jury!” Cabet him- 
self exclaimed, “The entire city applauded the decision: joy is universal.” 
The Icarian leader stayed on until September 15 and was introduced 
around the department by the jubilant Gouhenant. As the prefect dolefully 
conceded, “His name, his ideas have become somewhat more popular in this 
class [the workers], and he departed carrying 300 to 400 subscriptions or 
promises of subscriptions to his newspaper, Le Populaire." Two months 
later Cabet assessed the effects of the trial. 


[Communism] has passed the Rubicon; once cast into the world, it will make its 
way, if it is understood that it is the truth and that neither force nor slanders, nor 


Robert Owen and the Owenites in Britain and America (New York, 1969), 135-39. For Saint- 
Simonism, see Sébastien Charléty, Histoire du saint-simonisme (Paris, 1931), 57-222. Curiously, 
while some Fourierists saw their master as the second Christ and manifested millenarian atti- 
tudes, Fourierism never really advanced from "school" to "church." Perhaps the absence of 
authoritarian leadership and little government persecution provide part of the explanation. 
American Fourierists, however, were clearly sectarians. 

10 Joly, who defended Abdon Terradas, one of the exiled leaders of the recent republican 
uprising in Barcelona, was a deputy from Haute-Garonne and the future commissaire of the 
provisional government in 1848. For the full text of his summation, see Le Populaire, Nov. 
12, 1843. 
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outrages, nor persecution are capable of stopping it. Be prudent and wise! ... 
Whatever lot the future prepares for us, there will be found martyrs ready to look 
it in the face and to bring about, by their dedication, the triumph of the idea 
which is destined to be the salvation of humanity. 


Thereafter the Icarian communist movement grew to a point where Engels 
could say in 1847—with some exaggeration, to be sure—that Cabet was 
"the recognized representative of the great mass of the French proletar- 
jans."H 

In 1844 and 1845 Cabet's growing influence began to provoke comment. 
Police and the public at large identified him as the "chef des communistes," 
thus indicating his position within the still fragmented communist camp.” 
Both Eugene Sue, the socialist novelist, and Eugene Pelletan, the moderate 
republican journalist, could agree that by 1845 Cabet's influence among 
French workers was equaled only by that of Louis Blanc. In the same year 
Karl Grün said that Cabet had already amassed the largest active backing 
of any contemporary European theorist. T'wo years later the strength of 
Icarian communism was undeniable. The bourgeois Industriel de Cham- 
pagne reported that in comparison with Babouvism, Fourierism, and Saint- 
Simonism, Cabet's doctrine united the most adherents and had "established 
profound roots in France." Proudhon, a hostile source, provided a very 
rough numerical estimate late in 1844: "Socialism does not yet have con- 
sciousness of itself; today it is called communism. 'T'he communists number 
one hundred thousand, perhaps two hundred." Dr. Desmoulins, an asso- 
ciate of Cabet at Tours, set the number of Icarians at one hundred thousand 
at the same time. After he reluctantly decided to create a "nation" of 
Icarians in America in 1847, Cabet counted upon the immediate response 


ı2 The key documents on the Toulouse affair, 125 pieces in all, are Archives Nationales 
(hereafter AN), BB18 1409 dos. 6043. See also the Toulouse newspaper L’Emancipation during 
1845, and Pierre Paul, “L’Agitation républicaine à Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne de 1840 
à 1848," in Jacques Godechot, ed., La Révolution de 1848 à Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne 
(Toulouse, 1948), 43-46. For specific quotations, see Procureur général de Toulouse to the 
Garde des Sceaux, Aug. 21, 1843, AN, BB18 1409 dos. 6043; second comment quoted from 
La France méridionale, in Gabriel Marty, Étienne Cabet et le proces des communistes à Toulouse 
en 1843 (Toulouse, 1928), 26; Dépéche télégraphique de Toulouse, Sept. 1, 1843, AN, BB18 1409 
dos. 6043; Cabet, Procés du communisme à Toulouse (Paris, 1849), g4; Préfet to the minister of 
the interior, Sept. 18, 1843, Archives Départementales (hereafter AD), Haute-Garonne, quoted 
in Marty, Étienne Cabet, 57 (Cabet claimed that he gained 150 new subscribers in Toulouse due 
to the free publicity surrounding the trial. Procés du communisme, 94); Le Populaire, Nov. 12, 
1843; and Engels, "Der Status Quo in Deutschland," Marx/Engels Gesamtausgabe, vol. 6, sec. 1 
(Berlin, 1932): 232. 

12 A letter from one of Cabet's followers, Boitel, noted that the police in his commune had 
referred to Cabet in these terms. Boitel to Cabet (fragment), Aug. 21, 1844, Papiers Cabet, vint, 
Série 25, Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de Paris (hereafter BHVP). By 1845 such 
terminology had become habitual in official correspondence and the press. 

13 Sue praised Cabet as the man “whose truly Christian heart gives such a pacific, fraternal, 
and moral character to the just demands of the communists.” (From La Democratic pacifique, 
quoted in Le Populaire, Mar. 1845. In late 1844 and early 1845 Le Populaire was dated by 
month only.) For Pelletan's remarks, see La Presse, Mar. 10, 1845. Grün, Die soziale Bewegung 
in Frankreich und Belgien (Darmstadt, 1845), 333-36; L’Industriel, Dec. 16, 1847; Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon, Correspondance, 2 (Paris, 1875): 161; Desmoulins, letter in Le Populaire, Oct. 1844. 
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of twenty thousand individuals to his call. He did not, of course, achieve 
his dream of an "emigration," and the small number of people who ulti- 
mately joined the colony at Nauvoo, Illinois, might be adduced as evidence 
that the scope of the Icarian movement has been greatly exaggerated. Such a 
conclusion ignores several factors, however: to support a cause and to leave 
one's homeland for it are two different things; Icarian emigrants had to pay 
their own way, and most adherents were poor; the movement suffered from 
serious internal conflict in 1847; and above all, the Revolution of 1848 
first raised hopes of an Icarian France and then all but destroyed the move- 
ment. 

An important index of the numerical strength and the growth of Icarian- 
ism after 1843 are the circulation figures of Le Populaire (see table 1).!5 


TABLE 1 é 
New Total New Total 
Date Subscribers Printing Date Subscribers Printing 

October 1843 1900 July 78 3600 
April 1844 92 August 120 3600 
May 57 October 172 
June 58 2000 November 142 4000 
July 62 December 102 
August 70 January 1847 117 
September 85 2200 February 80 
October-November 200 March 115 
December 2400 April 185 
February 1845 130 May 306 
March 150 2600 June 334 
April 149 2700 27 June-18 July 143 
May 84 18 July-15 August 168 
June-July 83 15 August-3 Octo- 
July-August 115 3000 ber 311 
September 80 3100 October 254 
December 138 3200 November 253 4500 
January 1846 136 3200 5 December- 
February 115 3200 9 Januray 1848 341 
March 89 3300 9 January- 
April 104 3400 23 January 380 5000 
May 163 3500 23 January- 
June 102 13 February 350 


14 His agent in London, Charles Sully, remarked to Robert Owen: "If we calculate on 20,000 
we shall much under[rjate the number of Icarians, and w[h]ere else shall we look for one- 
twentieth part of that number united or capable of being united?" Sully to Owen, Aug. 14, 
1847, piece #1502, microfilm 1090, Owen Papers, University of Wisconsin. 

i5'The figures recorded here are all drawn from Le Populaire, 1844-48. Unfortunately we 
do not have corroborative evidence. The "Dossier Le Populaire" (AN, F18 403) concerns only 
the newspaper edited by Cabet and L.-A. Pagnerre in 1839-35, and F18 569 dos. 996 contains 
reports on the publishing activities of Cabet's agent in France, J.-P. Beluze, from 1852 to 1856. 
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Of what relevance are these figures in estimating the overall size of the 
movement? We must investigate the tricky relationship of circulation to the 
numbers of readers, of those influenced by readers, and of actual "converts." 
First of all, we know that the cost of many single subscriptions was shared 
by several individuals. For.example, in June 1846 Cabet reported that 
three orders of the previous month had been shared by ten, twelve, and 
fifteen workers respectively. Moreover, one of the facets of French working- 
class culture during this era was the public reading and discussion of the 
radical press during Sunday afternoon gatherings at the cabarets. Other 
means of spreading the word existed. One example comes from Sixte Boile, 
a barber in the working-class district of Vienne and an ardent propagator 
of the Icarian faith. He told the police in 1846 that "I put my newspaper 
[Le Populaire] on the bench; those who wait their turn read it and find 
it quite goed.” Although newspaper hawking had been prohibited by law 
early in 1834 and the calling of formal public meetings severely restricted. 
by the Law on Associations shortly thereafter, Cabet had a host of agents, 
either his local correspondants or—especially in the earlier stages of the 
 movement—traveling propagandists such as Charles Chameroy, Albert 
Laponneraye, and Jacques Imbert, who organized meetings to read Le 
Populaire and the Almanach icarien and to discuss Voyage en Icarie. They 
also attempted to garner subscriptions and to distribute Cabet': s numerous 
other publications. 

As for the actual ratio between the numbers of papers sold and the num- 
ber of adherents, we can make only rough estimates. Cabet set the figure 
. at about ı to 25: late in 1843 he declared that with a total circulation of 

1900, he had 50,000 reader-followers. This may not have .been.unduly 
optimistic. At Autun, for instahce, there were 21 subscribers in August 
1846, while an "address of affiliation" made the previous March was signed 
‘by 203 declared Icarians in the name of a total, it was said, of 500. The: 
following year, Laty, the correspondant for Autun, reported that he had 
placed 600 copies of the Almanach. Four hundred cöpies of the Almanach 
. were sold in Givors even though tlie number of subscribers to Le Populaire 
was only 24. At Vienne, Vincent Cóeffé, the correspondant, estimated 
the total Icarian force at 400 to 500, but only 62 subscriptions were held . 
If one doubts the validity of Cabet's figures, he should remember that Le Populaire was a | 
société commandite par actions and that circulation and sales figures were given in the paper 
as a continuing report to the shareholders. The details (such as those presented in table 2) 
‘could be challenged easily—and never were—by any of Cabet's dozeris of opponents. Cabet 
"was accused of many things by the government and by his antagonists, but never of juggling 
his circulation figures. He may have been overbearing, suspicious (even paranoid), and 
obstreperous, but he was scrupulously honest about day-to-day affairs. 

16 Le Populaire, June 27, 1846; Martin Nadaud, Mémoires de Léonard, ancien garçon maçon 
(Bourganeuf, 1895), 99. 

17 Cited in Fernand Rude, “L’Arrondissement de Vienne en 1848, " La Révolution de 1848 
dans le débartement de l'Isére (Grenoble, 1949), 236. 

ı8 On such operations, see above all the collection of documents published by Jules 


'" Prudhommeaux, "Un commis:voyageur en communisme icarien, Charles Chameroy," La 
Revolution de 1848, 24 (1927-28): 25-42, 65-84, 146-71. 
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by Viennois. In 1847 the Journal de Reims stated that there were 49 (54 was 
the exact total) Rémois subscribers to Cabet's paper but that it "influences 
1200 to 1500" individuals. Such examples can be multiplied at random. It 
does not seem outlandish to estimate the ratio between Icarians and sub- 
scribers at about 20 to 1. This bears some correspondence to the general 
estimates we have already cited.!? Other data, while not very helpful in 
establishing a total figure, contribute to an appreciation of the scope of the 
movement. Le Populaire’s subscription for a medal for Eugene Sue in 
1846 produced 7,151 individual contributions (and 711 fr. 75), while 3,492 
gave to Cabet's collection to assist the Polish revolutionaries during the same 
year. When Le vrai Christianisme, Cabet's last important book, appeared 
in 1846, 2,000 copies were purchased in twenty days. The Almanach icarien 
also sold quite well. Karl Grün, probably informed by Hermann Ewerbeck, 
noted that eight thousand 1843 almanacs were sold and the 184% issue had 
ten thousand buyers.?? 

In comparison with L'Atelier, the most renowned newspaper of the 
“working-class press" during the 1840s, the readership of Le Populaire 
was massive. This famous journal (also a monthly) never claimed more than 
600 regular subscribers before 1848, and the total number printed reached 
a pre-Revolutionary maximum of 1,050 in 1847. Only a small proportion of 
these subscribers were workers, and L'Atelier's influence was largely limited 
to Paris.*! Circulation information on La Ruche populaire and La Fraternité 
de 1845, the two other significant papers aimed at a working-class audience, 
is vague, but neither appears to have claimed more than one thousand 
readers before 1848. In fact, the scope of Le Populaire's readership can 
only be compared with the circulation of the major reform journals whose 
subscribers were largely bourgeois. The mean number of copies of Le 
Populaire printed in 1846 was 3,500, while for La Réforme it was 1,860, for 
La Démocratie Pacifique 1,665, and for the influential National 4,280.?? To 
be sure, these journals were all dailies, but even so, such figures are im- 
pressive evidence of the breadth of Cabet's movement. When we couple this 
statistical information with the great agitation and concern on the Left 
raised by the emigration proposal of 1847 and with the clear importance of 
Cabet and the Icarian groups in Paris and in several provincial centers in 
1848,” it is difficult to deny that Icarian communism constituted far more 


19 It might be argued that the regular readers of Le Populaire were not all adherents of 
Icarian doctrine. This is probably true. We shall see that Cabet lost subscribers during a con- 
flict with Ledru-Rollin in 1845-46, most of them no doubt previously sympathetic réformistes. 
But the highly doctrinaire nature of the movement and Cabet's stress on loyalty make it 
likely that non-Icarian readers of his newspaper comprised only a small percentage. Sources 
for the foregoing figures: Le Populaire, Oct. 1, 1843, Mar. 26, July 26, Aug. 28, 1846; Journal 
de Reims, Dec. 4, 1347. 

20 Le Populaire, Sept. 27, June 26, Oct. 31, 1846; Grün, Die soziale Bewegung, 336. 

21 Armand Cuvillier, Un Journal d'ouvriers: l'Atelier (1840—1850) (Paris, 1954), 177-709. 

22See J.-P. Aguet, "Le Tirage des quotidiens de Paris sous la Monarchie de Juillet,” 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Geschichte, 10 (1960): 216-86. 

28 Johnson, Dissertation, 535-43, 563-603; Angrand, Étienne Cabet, 34-79. 
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than a mere apparition during the years immediately preceding the up- 
heaval of 1848. 

Perhaps more significant than the total number of Icarians in France 
was the geographical extent of the movement. By August 1846 there were 
subscribers to Le Populaire in seventy-eight departments. Table 2, which 
appeared in Le Populaire on August 28, 1846, pinpoints the location of 
Icarian strength, although it does not indicate its later importance in towns 
such as St. Etienne, Le Havre, Mirecourt, and Lucon. 


TABLE 2 
Department Department 
(city) Subscribers (city) Subscribers 

Ain 7 Dróme 4 
Aisne i 17 Eure 17 

Laon 4 Evreux 6 

Vervin 2 Eure-et-Loir 8 

St.-Quentin 2 Chartres 4 
Allier 6 Finistere 3 
Alpes (Hautes) ] Gard 6 
Alpes (Basses) 2 Nimes 4 
Ardèche (all at Annonay) 12 Garonne (Haute) 154 
Ardennes 8 Toulouse 136 

Sedan 4 Gers 8 

Rethel 3 Gironde 13 
Aube 16 Bordeaux 8 

Troyes I4 Hérault 14 
Aude 26 Montpellier 5 

Carcassonne 9 Béziers 5 

Narbonne 3 Cette 3 

La Grasse 4 Ille-et-Vilaine (all at Rennes) 16 
Bouches-du-Rhône 4] Indre 5 

Marseille 27 Indre-et-Loire 26 

Aix 13 Tours 21 
Calvados 8 Isère 86 
Sea lé Grenoble 16 

Angoulème 9 Vans 62 
Charente-Inférieure 2 

Jura I 

Cher 2 1 
Correze 1 Panes 
Côte-d'Or 14 Dee 2 
Cótes-du-Nord 2 Loire =~ 
Cense 9 Rive-de-Gier 16 
Dordogne 76 Loire-Inférieure 95 

Périgueux 54 Nantes 94 

Thiviers 6 Loiret 7 
Doubs li Pithiviers 4 

Besançon 8 Lot 4 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
Department | - Department 
(city) Subscribers | (city) _, Subscribers 
Lot-et-Garonne 20 Sarthe | 9 
Agen 11 Le Mans 4 
Nérac Seine-et-Marne | ] 
Maine-et-Loire 3 Seine-et-Oise 81 
Manche l Versailles 28 
Marne 54 Seine-Inférieure 72 
|. Reims 49 Rouen 61 
^ Marne (Haute) 5 Sèvres (Deux) 34 
^. Mayenne 2 Niort 24 
Meurthe | 28 Somme 5 
Nancy 24 Tarn (all at Albi) a 29 
Meuse 8 Tarn-et-Garonne 5 
Moselle 3 Var 70 
Niévre 9 Toulon 54 
Nord i Brignoles 10 
Oise 29 Vaucluse | I 
Méru 11 Vendée 3 
Orne 3 Vienne 3 
Pas-de-Calais 6 Vienne (Haute) 6 
. Calais | 5 l Vosges | 14 
Puy-de-Dôme 14 Yonne 6 
Clermont 4 — 
Thiers 3 Total | 1,707 
Pyrénées (Basses) 49 Paris 959 
Bayonne 7 Banlieu 86 
Pyrénées-Orientales 11 eee 
rap ignani : Subscribers in France 2,745 
vn (Bas) 2 Sold au bureau and by 
Rhin (Haut) 40 
Mulhouse 26 SPORE ca. 700 
Belfort 6 . Total sales in France 3,445 
NM cee 5 Foreign subscribers 94 
Rhóne 303 pu 
Lyon 256 Total sales 3,539 
Givors 24 Exchanges and free copies 49 
Saône (Haute) 7 | e: 
Saône-et-Loire 38 Total circulation 3 ,588 
Autun 21 Press run 3 ,600 


Several facts immediately strike the eye. Above all, twenty-two cities (in- 
cluding the Parisian banlieu) account for seventy-six per cent of the total 
number of subscribers in France? Essentially, Cabet had no rural follow- 


24 Albi, Autun, Bordeaux, Givors, Grenoble, Lyon, Marseille, Mulhouse, Nancy, Nantes, Paris 
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ing at all, and although two or three letters printed in Le Populaire may 
have come from "villagers," the weakness of Icarianism in basically agri- 
cultural departments and the urban concentration of subscriptions in those 
that might qualify as largely agricultural, make this clear. Also, when 
Cabet realized that he needed farmers in his American Icaria, he had 
L.-V. Maillard, one of his lieutenants, write a brochure called Les Villag- 
eois (1847) to appeal to peasants directly for the first time. Among the twenty- 
two cities, modern industry was dominant in only three: Rouen and Mul- 
house, where mechanical cotton spinning had become a major source of 
employment, and Rive-de-Gier, in the heart of the principal coal-mining 
region in France during the July Monarchy. In several others, industrializa- 
tion was beginning to have an impact, notably in the Parisian suburbs, 
and in Reims, Givors, and Vienne. In Paris, the commercialization— 
especially she growth of "ready-made" production—of older craft industries 
was moving apace. Lyon was dominated by the silk industry, which exhibited 
a highly capitalistic putting-out system of production marked by intense 
antagonism between canut and fabricant. Traditional craft industry held 
sway in the other towns where Icarian communism showed strength. As we 
shall see shortly, this correlates well with the occupational analysis of the 
movement. The virtual absence of Icarians in the rapidly industrializing 
cities of the Nord, such as Lille and Roubaix, is indicative that one of the 
general rules of the social impact of industrialism holds for Icarianism as 
well: the new factory proletarian is normally passive and without political 
consciousness during the initial phase of industrialization.?5 

Á majority of Cabet's subscribers were provincial. In some cities, such as 
Reims and Vienne, Icarian communism was the first doctrine of social re- 
form ever to gain wide currency among the working classes. In many cases, 
the proportion of Icarians to the total number of workers was much higher in 
provincial cities than in Paris. For instance, at Vienne, where the total num- 
ber of workers was around 7,000, there were 62 subscriptions to Le Pop- 
ulaire—a ratio of about 110 to 1; in Paris, the figures are 342,000 and 962, 
or a ratio of 350 to 1.?$ 

The third key question concerns the occupational structure of the Icarian 
movement. It has been possible to identify the occupations of 497 declared 
Icarians (see table 3). This is a large enough number to make some pro- 
jections about the occupational breakdown of the movement as a whole. 

This table is admittedly an approximation. It is not a random sample 
but a collection of all the individual Icarians whose occupations are known 


and its banlieu, Périgueux, Reims, Rive-de-Gier, Rouen, Toulouse, Toulon, Tours, Troyes, 
Versailles, and Vienne. 

28 See André Lasserre, La Situation des ouvriers de l'industrie textile dans la région lilloise 
sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Lausanne, 1951), 226-27. 

26 'The figures on the total number of workers in each city are drawn from Rude, "L'Arron- 
dissement de Vienne," 216, and Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique de l'Industrie de 
Paris (Paris, 1851), 38. 


TABLE 3 








Occupation Number Per cent 
Tailors 89 18 
Shoemakers and bootmakers 82 17 
Cabinetmakers 28 5.5 
Hatters 14 3 
Weavers 37 7 
Building trades workers 41 8 
Mécaniciens | 13 2:9 
Locksmiths 11 2 
Jewelers 10 2 
Printers, lithographers, binders 7 1.5 
Spinners 2 0.5 
Diverse occupations 90 18 
Total workers or artisans (status unspecified) 424 85 

(a) In traditional crafts 379 76 œ 

(b) Possibly in modern industry! 23 4.5 

(c) In food and service industries? 22 4.5 
Masters and chefs d'atelier (specified) 11 2 
Petits bourgeois (shopkeepers and clerks) 17 3.5 
Commercial bourgeois? 19 4 
Professional bourgeois* 23 4.5 
Rentier I = 
Peasants 2 0.5 
Grand totals 497 99.5 


1 Included here (despite the lack of precision): mécaniciens, fondeurs, fileurs, ouvriers en 
limes, a raffineur, and a gazier. 

? Included here and not calling themselves marchands: boulangers, bouchers, a patissier, a 
charcutier, a crémier, a garçon de café, blanchisseurs, coiffeurs, conducteurs de diligence, and 
jardiniers. 

38 marchands and commis, 8 fabricants, 3 négociants. 

44 lawyers, 3 physicians, 2 teachers, 7 writers, artists, or students, and 7 from diverse occupa- 

tions. 
Sources: The principal sources for table 3 are: (1) the list of shareholders and their occupations 
printed at the end of Cabet's brochure, Les Masques arrachés (Paris, 1844); (2) additional names 
in a similar list supporting the Biographie de M. Cabet published by the Actionnaires du 
Populaire (Paris, 1846); (3) "adresses d'adhesion" with names and occupations from Nantes, 
Tours, Reims, and Périgueux appearing in Le Populaire; (4) a short list of correspondants 
that appeared in Le Populaire on Dec. 25, 1846, plus additional correspondants whose occu- 
pations are given in various issues of Le Populaire, the Almanachs, Cabet's brochures, and 
the local press (25 persons altogether); (5) the Lyon Commission (Le Populaire, Aug. 22, 1844) and 
other Lyonnais Icarians whose occupations I have discovered in a wide variety of sources (29 per- 
sons); (6) new names appearing on addresses and personal letters protesting Cabet's arrest and 
trial for “swindling” early in 1848 (Cabet, Noire procés en escroquerie [Paris, 1849]; (7) new 
names on a list of members of the Société pour fonder l'Icarie, formed late in 1847 (Le Populaire, 
Oct. 17, 1847); and (8) additional persons drawn from a host of archival and printed documents 
concerning the Icarian movement (see Johnson, Dissertation, biblography, 1, A and B). This 
collection has been made on the basis of name and occupation, No person has been counted 
more than once. The largest numbers of names and occupations come from the years 1843 
and 1847, thus encompassing both the earlier and later phases of the movement. I have been 
reluctantly forced to reject one source, a long list of correspondents compiled by the procureur 
général of Saint Quentin from Cabet's files in preparation for his trial of January 1848, since 
there is no indication of how many were actually Icarian adherents and how many were in 
correspondence with Cabet for other reasons. For this list, see Pierre Caron, “Cabet et l'Icarie en 
1847, document inédit," Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, 8 (1907): 569-85. 
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and is necessarily dependent on the nature of the sources. Three major 
sources, two lists of shareholders of Le Populaire (1844 and 1846) and one 
bearing the names of those belonging to the Société pour fonder l'Icarie 
(1847), while excellent in that they include affiliates at three different 
stages of the movement, are somewhat misleading in two respects. First of 
all, Parisian trades are overrepresented. (About fifty per cent of the people 
included in this table are Parisians, while only one third of Le Populaire’s 
subscribers were from Paris or the banlieu). Secondly, since it cost money 
to become a shareholder or to join the Icarian colony, better-paying 
occupations are no doubt overrepresented as well. Moreover, we lack 
long lists of supporters (with their occupations) from Vienne, Rouen, 
Mulhouse, or Lyon; hence textile workers—especially weavers—are prob- 
ably less numerous here than their actual strength in the movement would 
suggest. Then there is the problem of the craft status of the many traditional 
artisans who were affiliated with Icarian communism. How many were 
masters and how many wage-earning journeymen (or other variations)? 
We do not really know. A man who lists himself as a cordonnier, for example, 
could well be a master shoemaker. At the same time we know that Cabet 
desired to make the movement seem as respectable as possible and hence 
made every effort to present the highest status indication possible for his 
followers. Overall, it is probable that the number of masters listed is too low, 
but there can be little doubt that a large majority of Cabet's artisan followers 
were ouvriers. In any case, the income differentials among master, chef 
d'atelier, wage-earning worker, and an ouvrier working on his own account 
without receiving wages was often not very great in the tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, and weaving trades (although there might be a great range from one 
type of establishment, product, or town to another). This is an extremely 
complex problem that cannot be fully sorted out with only such summary 
occupational designations as tisserand or tailleur. Finally, I suspect that 
workers in modern industry are underrepresented, though not by a great 
deal. Icarianism did show strength in towns where factory industry and 
mining had made important inroads and, since we have little occupational 
information from these cities, it is likely that the number of spinners, for 
instance, indicated here is not completely accurate. 

Two technical problems should also be mentioned. Menuisier might 
indicate either a furnituxe maker working on common woods—as opposed 
to the higher status ébéniste—or a woodworker in the building trades, and 
we have no way of distinguishing between the two (only two menuisiers 
indicated their connection—one in each occupation) I have therefore 
divided the twenty-four menuisiers equally between the two trades. The 
same question arises with serruriers ("locksmiths") who might be true 
locksmiths, stovesmiths, metalworkers connected with the building trades, 
or machinists (mécanicien and serrurier could connote the same occupa- 
tion). There is really no way of dealing with this problem systematically. 
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It is clear from table 3, whatever its shortcomings, that Cabet's adherents 
were overwhelmingly recruited from the working class as it was defined 
in the 1840s. In contrast, the other great "school" of the day, the Fourierists, 
seems to have attracted mostly well-educated professionals and other moy- 
ens bourgeois." Within the Icarian group, four-fifths of the working-class 
element came from trades dominated by handicraft artisans and among these, 
tailors and shoemakers alone constituted two-fifths. The latter were among 
the most populous trades in France and particularly in Paris. But forty per 
cent of the Icarian workers came from these trades, a figure that far out- 
strips the proportion of tailors and shoemakers working in Paris, which 
was twelve per cent in 1848.78 Cabet drew poorly from the “aristocratic” 
crafts such as printing and jewelry making (despite their overrepresenta- 
tion noted above). These were occupational groups that were more 
interested in economic action and moderate political pressure within the 
existing social framework, and that gave support to L'Atelier, to Ledru- 
Rollin, and even to Le National?? The building trades gave only moderate 
support to Icarian communism: while they constituted twelve per cent of 
the worker population in Paris in 1847-48, ten per cent of Icarian workers 
were in. the building trades, and a large majority of these were provincials. 
This fact tends to support the oft-repeated assertion that Parisian builders, 
if they were to take a political position, would line up with the proponents 
of violence. Still, Icarian communism made an impact among these men. 
A Parisian mason reported in 1846 that pacific “communism has recently 
made considerable headway among the workers in the building trades; 
. . . there are few workshops that do not seriously discuss [it]."?? 

The lack of petit-bourgeois support reveals that there was little "sans- 
culottisme" in Icarian communism. The line had been well drawn during 


27 No detailed study of the Fourierist movement during the 1840s has yet been made, but 
most indications sustain the judgment of Sébastien Commissaire (Mémoires et Souvenirs [Lyon, 
1888], that "Le phalanstére scarcely found any partisans in the working class.” Georges Duveau 
(1848, 241), who quotes Commissaire to this effect, notes, however, that Fourier was fairly well 
known among the working-class leaders. Anthime Corbon (Le secret du Peuple de Paris [Paris, 
1863], 99-108) says that both Fourierism and Saint-Simonism were much less popular with 
the lower classes than was communism. Finally the government was less likely to attack Fourierist 
groups than communist ones precisely because it recognized their social composition. Of the 
four documents concerning Fourierist public lectures that I have found in series BB38 (Justice) 
at the Archives Nationales, two note that they were attended by the respectable classes and 
were allowed to continue until their completion (lectures given by Jules Duval and Victor 
Hennequin at Limoges and Grenoble in 1847). But Victor Considérant spoke to assemblies “com- 
posed largely of workers" in Saint-Quentin in 1845, and the lectures were apparently suspended. 
The other document, concerning a lecture held in Lyon in 1847, does not mention the social 
composition of the audience or the outcome, That the authorities were complacent about 
the dangers of Fourierism is indicated by the fact that the mayor of Limoges, with the approba- 
tion of the prefect (who attended the first two meetings), allowed Duval to give his lectures in 
the Palais de Justice. Later in 1847, however, Duchátel, the minister of the interior, instituted 
a general policy to forbid Fourierist public lectures in light of the "present crisis." AN, BB18 
1434 dos. 619A, 1451 dos. 3600, 3636. 

28 Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique, table 28. 

29 See Cuvillier, L'Atelier, 179-81. 

30 Almanach icarien pour 1846 (Paris, 1845), 180-81. 
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the July Monarchy: the grocer and the stationer, the fruit lady and the 
baker could easily rally to social republicanism, but communism was not the 
society of small property holders, not Robespierre's republique des jouis- 
sances; it was instead a world in which they would have no function at all 
and in which they could no longer look down their noses at those whose 
only property was their hands. The same type of argument assists in ex- 
plaining what appears to be the small number of master artisans in the 
Icarian ranks. 

Finally, these data clearly indicate the meager following that Cabet found 
among bourgeois occupations. 'This was a heart-breaking experience for him, 
for he had expected that he could count upon the good will of the prop- 
ertied classes, that they could be rationally convinced of the happiness 
for all to be found under communism. As I have shown elsewhere, this 
failure to win adherents among the bourgeoisie caused Cabet to recognize 
the deep antagonism that existed between the working class and the bour- 
geoisie in France at the time and that would ultimately face him with the 
bitter choice between the promotion of working-class revolution and es- 
cape.?! 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION of Icarian adherence re- 
quires careful examination, since through this analysis we can begin to ap- 
preciate the constellation of social conditions that Lorenz von Stein felt was 
‘fundamental to an understanding of the rise of communism. 

France was entering the industrial era during the July Monarchy. De- 
spite an excessively cautious financial elite, a land-tenure system injurious 
to the rapid growth of a factory labor force and to aggregate demand, 
grossly unimaginative official tariff and transport policies, a social struc- 
ture inhibiting mobility and entrepreneurship, and an inadequate supply 
of modern industrial resources, an industrial revolution got underway from 
| 1815 to 1848. But economic modernization meant more than the mechaniza- 
tion of industry. Indeed, a case might be made that the key ehanges before 
the Second Empire derived less from new technology than from more effi- 
cient business practices and more careful exploitation of traditional labor - 
resources. It was, for instance, the sophistication of management and market- 
ing procedures and the concentration of ownership that maintained. the 
place of the Lyon silk industry in the world market, and. it was the growth - 
of standardization and a putting-out system that developed a mass market 
. im clothing and furniture. The employment of low-paid rural hand-loom 
weavers did as much as the mule-jenny to make the common textile indus- 
tries economically viable. Moreover, an increasing division. of labor and 
local specialization characterized the development of many industries yet 
untouched by the factory system. Industrial progress without mechanization 


. 31 Johnson, “Cabet and Class Antagonism,” passim. 
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was by no means unique to the French industrial revolution. A high degree 
of efficiency and productivity was achieved, for instance, in the English Mid- 
lands hardware industry in a handicraft technical framework that lasted 
well into the Victorian era.? One also thinks of the deliberate industrial 
dispersion policies of contemporary China. For our purposes, at least, such 
processes were critical because they lay beneath the difficulties faced by 
many Icarian workers. | 

The principal problem in Lyon was not a condition of absolute misery. 
Villermé, for instance, described the workers' situation in the silk industry 
quite favorably, compared to that in Lille, Rouen, or Nantes.?? It was, rather, 
a question of relative stagnation after the prosperity of the Napoleonic and 
early Restoration years. Thus increased efficiency, marked by concentration 
of ownership, ruralization of labor resources, and experiments with mixed 
cloths, became the hallmark of Lyonnais entrepreneurship. Priees fell, the 
fabricants turned the screw, and the canuts were faced with downward pres- 
sure on their wages and higher rates of unemployment than had existed in 
the halcyon days gone by. This frustrating experience fell upon the most 
skilled and literate working-class population in France, a population also 
renowned for its sobriety and its sensitive, often rather mystical mentality? 
Already in the thirities it had taken the lead in the revolt against capitalism, 
and by 1840 it was, man for man, the most mature and politically conscious 
working class on the Continent. Icarian communism took Lyon by storm. 
As early as 1841 an independent newspaper, Le Travail, was staffed in large 
part by Icarians. By 1846 there were 256 subscribers to Le Populaire, and 
1,500 signed a supportive declaration late in 1847. The most vital doctrinal 
debates within the Icarian camp occurred among Lyonnais adherents.?? Al- 
though we do not have an extensive list of Icarians in Lyon, of the twenty- 
nine whose occupations are known, seventeen were employed in the silk 
industry.?9 Its difficulties and the idealist propensities of its workers were 
surely important bases for the rise of Icarian communism in Lyon. 

In the varied world of the Parisian artisanat, key material factors under- 


32 W. H. B. Court, “Industrial Organization and Economic Progress in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Midlands," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser. 28 (1946): 85-99; 
reprinted in W. H. B. Court, Scarcity and Choice in History (New York, 1970), 235-49. 

33 L. R. Villermé, Tableau de l'état physique et morale des ouvriers employés dans le manu- 
facture de coton, de laine et de soie (Paris, 1840), 2: 336. 

34 See, for the foregoing, A. L. Dunham, The Industrial Revolution in France, 1815-1848 
(New York, 1955), 317-27; ánnuaire de la ville de Lyon (Lyon, 1848); Georges Duveau, La Vie 
ouvriére sous le Second Empire (Paxis, 1946), 179 (for the figures on concentration); Fernand 
Rude, Le Mouvement ouvrier à Lyon, 1827-1832 (Paris, 1944), passim; Rude, "Le Mouvement 
ouvrier de Lyon," Revue de psychologie des peuples, 18 (1958): 225-46; and J. Godart, "Les 
Origines de la Coóperation lyonnaise," La Révolution de 1848, 3 (1904): 337, 411. 

85 Maximillien Buffenoir, "Le Communisme à Lyon de 1834 à 1848,” Revue d'histoire de 
Lyon, Sept.-Oct. 1909, pp. 347-61, as supplemented by Christopher H. Johnson, "Deux lettres 
inédites de cinq ouvriers lyonnais à Cabet et à Dézamy," Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, 
47 (1969): 529-39, and Johnson, Dissertation, 444-71. 

36 The list of Icarian occupations for Lyon has been drawn from the commission registered 
in Le Populaire, Aug. 22, 1844, letters to Cabet from Lyonnais followers, judiciary reports, and 
the local press, 
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Fig. 2. Crisis in Lyon: A Silk Weaver's Workshop. The scene gives an impression of the mood 
produced by the temporary unemployment that so often gripped Lyon. The silence of the 


massive Jacquard loom and the despair of its skilled operator created conditions favorable to 
communism. Photograph: Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale. 


lying discontent were the growth of a modernized putting-out system in the 
needlework and furniture trades and the influx of competitors from the 
provinces and foreign countries. The former posed pressures on two levels. 
The new and growing element of tailors, for instance, paid by the piece 
and producing standardized low- and medium-quality garments for mer- 


chant-manufacturers, could compete successfully with those more highly 
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skilled artisans who still cut to order—at least those whose customers came 
from low- and middle-income brackets. Secondly, for all the old-line handi- 
craftsmen, still thinking in terms of quality of workmanship and enjoying. 
the dignity of independence, the mass-production climate created by confec- 
tion (ready-made production) must have had devastating psychological 
effects.5* Concrete evidence of resistance to ready-made production may be 
seen in the practice of selling à la tróle among the cabinetmakers, who 
would carry a finished piece—fashioned to their own standards and tastes 
and not those of some commissioned agent—out of their own quarter in 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine over to a busy commercial street (such as the 
rue du Temple) and offer it to passers-by or perhaps to a shopkeeper for 
resale. “Often they wandered around until evening without selling a thing; 
then, fatigued from carrying a considerable load since morning, forced now 
to head for home, and afraid to return without the money so often necessary 
to live and to pay for the primary material purchased on credit, they are 
obliged to let the piece go at a very low price.”#8 One can thus appreciate 
the pressure to submit to confection and the frustrations felt in the crafts 
where it developed. This was one of the chief sources of the intense feeling 
against middlemen in 1848. Thus the largest occupational groups in the 
Icarian movement were experiencing the process of proletarianization 
without significant mechanization during the 1840s.3? 

The competition of standardized goods in these trades was by no means’ 
limited to Paris. Many cities, not all of them large, saw the influx of travel- 
ing confectionneurs, who set up at fairs and markets to sell their cheaper 
goods. In some cases, clothing, at least, was manufactured by prisoners and 
poorhouse tenants and marketed at very low prices by entrepreneurs hold- 
ing government concessions. Niort, a town where Icarianism possessed a 
number-of followers, was riven with the problem. Not only were its 143 tail- 
ors and seamstresses plagued by the sale of ready-made clothing— "the resi- 
dents of the countryside and many workers of the city prefer" these goods— 
but hundreds of shoemakers had been driven to produce pour la pacotille- 
(ready-made chaussures to be sold at fairs) for less than subsistence wages.* : 

What is more, competition was intense in the leading Icarian trades. 
To practice one's craft in Paris was the goal of.most French artisans not 


37 Office du Travail, Rapport sur l'apprentissage dans les industries de l'ameublement (Paris, 
1905), 87; Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique, 54. Armand Cuvillier emphasizes the 
restitution of the workingman's dignity as a key element -of the revolutionary mentality of 
1848. “Ideologie de 1848," Hommes et idéologies de 1840 mans 1956), 227-45. 

38 Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique, 160. 

. $9 On this overall development, see Louis Chevalier, La Forniatium de la population parisienne 
au XIX? siècle (Paris, 1950), 115-18. |j 

40 A wealth of information on the nationwide incidence of confection exists. in the Enquéte 
sur le travail agricole et industrial ordered by the National Assembly in 1848 (AN, C 943-69). 
I am currently analyzing these documents in detail and have not yet prepared a systematic tab- 
ulation. For Niort, see AN, C 966 (cantons de Niort). See also the Procés verbaux des Com- 
missions d'enquéte du Nord (AD, M 547/1) and Isere (AD, 62 M 1). On violence against con- 
Jectionneurs carried out by tailors in Grenoble, see AN, BB18 1421 dos, 8243. 
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only because of the relatively higher wages in Paris (something of a fiction, 
given the higher cost of living), but also because one had "arrived" when 
he could make his way in the style center of the world.“ The influx of for- 
eign workers, particularly from Germany, was also significant during the 
July Monarchy. National prejudice compounded the bitterness aroused by 
the glutted labor market. Physical conflict occurred so often that masters 
were forced to staff workshops entirely with either Germans or Frenchmen. 
The overcrowded situation meant large-scale unemployment and continuous 
underemployment. In 1841 Cabet himself noted, with some exaggeration 
perhaps, that “more than 15,000 ouvriers tailleurs are today without work." 
Precisely what happened to wages among shoemakers, needleworkers, and 
cabinetmakers is unclear, but we know that clothing workers, the group 
with whom Cabet possessed the greatest influence, was the lowest paying 
in Paris in 1847, with an average daily piece-wage of 3.34 francs.* 

Two special problems were injurious to the interests of the shoemakers, 
not only in Paris but elsewhere. Nonmechanical technological advance, the 
change-over from the use of nails to rivets and screws, proved costly to the 
lower-income elements among them.** Secondly, journeyman shoemakers 
had formed a unit of the Compagnonnage in 1808, a move much resented 
by the older groups of this ancient institution. These neophytes were con- 
sidered pariahs within the larger organization; murder and maiming of 
unwary shoemakers were not uncommon.** One begins to understand the 
bitterness of J. Coriot, a Parisian Icarian and shoemaker when, after de- 
scribing his life as a starving semainier, a seasonally unemployed traveling 
piece-worker and a father of the "children of the poor," he remarked that 
by the age of forty, the shoemaker was “used up, damning the society that 
made him live and work like an animal to stay alive.''45 

Icarian communism developed deep roots in the lower Loire Valley and 
the west, stretching as far south as Périgord. Its capital was at Nantes, and 
its appeal there seems to have been especially strong among the very poor.ff 
Le National de l'Ouest reported in 1844 that Le Populaire was much more 
popular than L'Atelier. Icarians themselves claimed that Cabet's paper was 


41 Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique, 50; Office du Travail, Rapport, 92. 

42 See Chevalier, La Formation, 45-46; Ernst Schraepler, “Der Bund des Gerechten,” Archiv 
für Sozialgeschichte, 2 (1964): 6-7; Chambre de Commerce de Paris, Statistique, 159, 49. In 
provincial France the wages of tailors and shoemakers rarely surpassed a daily equivalent of 
1 fr. 75 and seem to have averaged around ı fr. 40, thus placing them in the lower income 
bracket among workers. For male occupations, only common laborers, agricultural journaliers, 
hand-loom weavers, and men in severely threatened occupations—such as nail making by hand 
and wool combing à domicile—fared worse. These rough estimates are again, based on my 
examination of the Enquéte sur le travail, AN, C 943-69. 

43 Office du Travail, Les Associations professionnelles ouvrières (Paris, 1901), 2: 86-87. 

#4 Jean Briquet, “La Signification sociale du Compagnonnage," Revue d'histoire économique 
et sociale, 33 (1955): 324; Office du Travail, Les Associations, 2: 194-41. 

45 "Revue industrielle," Le Populaire, Oct. 9, 1842. 

46 Pedron, Cabet's correspondant at Nantes, reported significant progress in 1844 but was 
distressed that so many converts could not afford to subscribe to Le Populaire. See Le Populaire, 
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the "organ of the workers" and that it had more readers than La Réforme. 
With its ninety-four subscribers as of August 1846, the Nantes group was 
the fourth largest in France and, in a city of 94,000 people, was propor- 
tionally on a par with Reims and Vienne as a center of influence. Le Breton 
estimated Cabet's following to be six hundred; "communism" it said, "is 
in the air." Icarian influence radiated from Nantes to Rennes and Tours 
and south to Niort, Angouléme, and Périgueux. Paul Guay, the correspon- 
dant at Niort, was an especially active local propagandist and appears to have 
borne the message to Lucon, Saint-Maxient, Fontenay, and Chätellerault. 
In Niort itself it was said that "most of the workers of the city... . are 
imbued with the ideas of communism." Nantais Icarians were linked with 
brethren in Angouléme, and there were contacts between Périgueux and 
the chefs-lieux of both Charente and Deux-Sévres.*? 

Unlike Paris or Lyon, Reims or Vienne, there is little to indicate that 
basic economic change had much to do with the rise of Icarianism in this 
area, with the possible exception of the declining leather-goods center of 
Niort. Instead, previous "union" organization and its repression by the 
government and the preoccupation of the judiciary and ministry of the 
interior with the threat of legitimism in the west need emphasis. While 
modern industry developed fitfully in Nantes itself in the 1830s and 1840s 
(by 1847 there were twenty-seven mechanical spinning mills employing 
1,614 workers), and while certain advances took place in such older indus- 
tries as shipbuilding, metallurgy, sugar refining, and distilling, Icarian oc- 
cupations—almost wholly traditional crafts—seem to have changed little in 
the course of the July Monarchy. But these crafts were noted, both in the 
early thirties and the late forties, for the significant poverty among their 
journeymen.** Except perhaps for Tours and Niort, the other towns of im- 
portance in the west were almost untouched by industrial change, maintain- 
ing their traditional role as centers of exchange for regional products. 
Périgueux was typical. Its major economic improvement during the July 
Monarchy was the construction of a new road that facilitated departmental 
commerce. Nail making by hand served a fairly wide market, but it did not 
employ many men. The few entrepreneurs who attempted to create large 
units of production failed. In general, "the ambitions of commerce were 


47 See L'Atelier, Aug. 1844; Le Populaire, Nov. 1844; E. B. LeBent, "Notes pour servir à 
l'histoire de la Révolution de 1848 dans les départements,” Archief Cabet, Internationaal In- 
stituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis (hereafter IISG) (LeBent was a Nantais friend of Ange Guépin); 
Le Breton, Oct. 25, 1846; and Procureur général de Poitiers to the Garde des Sceaux, Apr. 2, 
1845, AN BB18 1428 dos. 9580. See, on Guay’s regional activities, ibid., Apr. 3, 1845, BB18 1451 
dos. 3524 (Mar. 5, 1847), and M. Faucheux and L. Moreauzeux, "Les Débuts du communisme en 
Vendée: l'affaire Madeline," Etudes: Bibliothéque de la Révolution de 1848, 15 (1953): 79. 
One hundred and twenty-four Niort Icarians signed an "adresse d'adhesion" printed in Le 
Populaire, Nov. 22, 1845. The police found correspondence from Angouléme to Nantes that 
made them consider fleetingly the possibility of prosecution for secret society activity. Procureur 
général de Rennes to the Garde des Sceaux, Dec. 24, 1847, AN, BB18 1441 dos. 1992. 

48 See Ange Guépin, Nantes au XIX” siècle (Nantes, 1885), 481-90; and Georges Creveuil, "La 
Condition ouvrière et la crise de 1847 à Nantes," 1848 et les révolutions du dix-neuvième siècle, 
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limited to the satisfaction of the immediate needs of the city population and 
of the large clientele of the countryside. Pots and pans, agricultural tools, 
grain and seed, clothing, shoes—these were above all what were sold on 
the market." About the only factor with material implications that changed 
significantly was population: between 1800 and 1860 Périgueux grew from 
5,733 to 14,778 people.*” Urban demographic increase was significant else- 
where in the west—and at Toulouse as well—and appears to have resulted 
from structural change in rural areas; its effect in the towns was to overburden 
the more easily accessible craft industries such as weaving and needlework.*° 
Overcrowding notwithstanding, it is difficult to find important material 
pressures that played a larger part in the west during the 1840s than pre- 
viously. 

On the other hand, these towns witnessed one of the most important 
early movements of working-class association in France. And, of great 
significance for our purposes, this movement was organized and developed 
by journeyman tailors. The Société philanthropique des ouvriers tailleurs, 
created in Nantes in October 1833, encouraged branches at Tours, Rennes, 
Bordeaux, and other larger cities of the west and even developed links 
with Marseille and Toulon. But its key centers were Nantes and Niort. 
While most such organizations were broken up by the policy of resistance 
in 1834, this one lived on secretly until 1839. The principal focus was upon 
practical trade unionism: aid to the aged and infirm, death benefits, and 
strike activities, often supported by funds from branches in other cities. 
It also thought of itself as a “model for future races" in the "achievement 
of universal fraternity," since it sought the ultimate association of all 
workers, beginning at the local level. It was explicitly republican, and the 
authorities even suspected that it aimed at socialist revolution.” There is a 
striking similarity between the foci and extent of the Philanthropic Society 
and of the Icarian movement in the west. In Nantes, twenty of the eighty- 
eight Icarians whose occupations are known were tailors, including Pedron, 
the local leader. It seems possible that after the thorough suppression of 
the Philanthropic Society in 1838-39, these politically aware tailors, now 
disillusioned with economic action and secrecy, rallied to nonrevolutionary 
communist politics and utilized their lines of contact to spread the doctrine. 

It is curious that Icarianism, harassed by the authorities from its incep- 
tion almost everywhere else, was not even investigated in the west until 
1847. Perhaps it was simply not taken seriously, since the government 
thought, quite rightly, that the great danger in this area came from the 
potentially legitimist countryside. Even in the towns, the emergence of 
communist groups was not viewed with great alarm. For instance, the pro- 

49 Gerard Lavergne, Histoire de Périgueux (Périgueux, 1945), 142-49. 

50 On this problem see, for example, Jean Coppolani, Toulouse: Etude de géographie urbaine 
(Toulouse, 1954), 111-33. 
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cureur général of Poitiers was confident (mistakenly so) "that in the city 
of Lucon the doctrines of communism are generally rejected by the good 
sense of the population, that they have no future there."9? Thus, the com- 
bination of a relaxed official attitude toward communism with the repres- 
sion of effective and widespread trade unionism among tailors may have 
been significant in the emergence of Icarian communism in the west of 
France. 

The experience of the tailors in the west typifies a larger process. The 
possibilities of economic action were significantly reduced throughout much 
of France in the 1840s. The great strike movement of 1840 in Paris, which 
served as a model for other cities as well (including Toulouse), was put 
down without ceremony, and a period of heavy surveillance of sociétés de 
secours mutuels and cooperatives, both formally legal, was initiated. More 
than this, however, heavy union activity normally corresponds with relative 
ecomonic prosperity, and the 1840s, for the majority of French workers, 
were lean years. It follows naturally that solutions would be sought through 
political change. Cabet himself emphasized both government resistance and 
economic conjuncture in condemning unionism and cooperation in his im- 
portant pamphlet, L’Ouvrier.5* While such a position would tend to feather 
his own ideological nest, it was nevertheless in tune with reality and could 
not help but appeal. 

At Vienne and Reims technological change was important for the growth 
of the Icarian movement. Still, in Reims at least, the development of me- 
chanical industry was curiously abnormal, and in both centers Icarian 
doctrine seems to have found few adherents among new factory hands. 

In proportion to a total population of 14,000, the Viennois Icarian move- 
ment was the largest in France. Fernand Rude, in his detailed study of 
Vienne during the forties, states that while Babouvism and Fourierism had 
some impact in the city, it was "above all Icarian communism” that dom- 
inated the flow of social thought. The leader of the Icarian group at Vienne 
was Vincent Côeffé, a shoe-form maker. A Lyonnais convert of 1840, he 
moved south two years later and, at the age of fifty-two, became the chief 
propagator of the doctrine in Vienne and its region.*5 

Economic conditions during the 1840s aided him in his task. The major 
industries in Vienne were woolens and metallurgy. Both were located in 
the narrow gorge of the Gére, where some eighty hydraulic machines pro- 
vided much of the power. The draperie employed 1,514 male workers, 
1,890 women, and 1,220 children in 316 workshops—about two-thirds of the 


52 Report of Dec. 24, 1846, AN, BB15 1441 dos. 1992. On the fear of legitimism, see reports 
of Apr. 3, 5, 1845, BB18 1428 dos. 9580. 
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working-class population in 1847. Spinning was almost completely mech- 
anized by 1840, and the average number of spindles per mule-jenny in- 
creased dramatically over the next eight years. This no doubt affected em- 
ployment conditions, but the key change during these years was the general 
introduction of mechanical carding, shearing, and teasing devices. Luddism 
and other manifestations of discontent over this technological revolution 
were endemic. The situation of the weaver changed also. Although power 
looms were not introduced until 1861, the first Jacquards appeared in 1833 
and "after 1840, they were increasingly used." This advance injured the 
fortunes of poorer weavers operating the old one-man loom. The typical 
Vienne weaver was a proletarian, working in a large workshop. Wages in 
the woolen industry were low, though fairly stable, during the July Mon- 
archy. Male spinners were the best paid, making about 2 fr. 20 per day, but 
weavers, c&rders, and shearers collected less than two francs. A married 
man was hard pressed to stay above water unless his wife and children were 
employed.** 

Although we know the occupations of only a handful of Icarian Viennois, 
two were involved in the woolen industry. Gagniére, a weaver, would be 
a prominent working-class leader in 1848. It may be assumed that he and 
Boussu, a carder, had many fellow Icarians in their trade. Rude stresses 
that working-class consciousness developed rapidly at Vienne after 1840. 
Strikes and the growth of mutual societies and cooperatives paralleled an 
increasing political awareness. Beneath this activity ran a spirit of solidarity 
forged in part by traditions of conviviality and fraternity. La vie populaire 
centered in the cafés, and Viennois workers were well known for their love 
of song and poetry.?" Icarianism no doubt benefited from and strengthened 
these elements of the working-class mentality at Vienne. 

If Lyon, Nantes, and Vienne should be ranked as the first Icarian cities 
. of provincial France, Reims was not far behind. It was one of the first towns 
affected by the propaganda of Charles Chameroy; by 1846 the Revue de 
Reims claimed that “the working class is Icarian communist, not Fourierist.” 
Leon Faucher, at the time deputy from Reims, was quoted in a five-column 
attack on communism in the powerful Catholic Journal, saying that the grow- 
ing influence of communism should be well understood by the "bourgeoisie 

. . if they do not want to lose their power.” In 1847 the same paper esti- 
mated that Icarianism had twelve to fifteen hundred adherents among 
"the poorest workers." There were fifty-four subscribers to Le Populaire 
by that time, and 443 Rémois Icarians signed a protest against Cabet's arrest 
at the end of the year." 

Nine of the twenty-three signatories of the first address of adhesion from 
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Reims were employed in the woolen industry. This city was the principal 
woolen manufactory in France, and its output increased rapidly during the 
July Monarchy. The worker complement in the industry dwarfed that of 
Vienne, in 1846 numbering some 15,000 out of a total population of 44,000.99 
- The Rémois woolen fabrique was not nearly so streamlined as that of 
Vienne; one.reason Vienne made the transition to mechanized production 
with such relative ease was the rapid current of the Gére. In Reims, how- 
ever, the mechanization of spinning necessitated the use of steam power, 
and, although some steam spinning mills were built in the city or its sub- 
urbs, the main development was the rise of hydraulic mule-jenny spinning 
in villages outside Reims near fast-flowing streams, especially the Suippe 
and the Vesle. This change, coming rapidly in the thirties and forties, set 
off a chain reaction that ultimately made the weaver's lot in Reims a harsh 
one. There was an immediate demand for unskilled labor ins the small 
communes. The peasants who formerly provided much of the thread for 
Reims were unwilling to seek factory employment; hence there was a large 
influx of cheap Belgian and German labor. But these out-workers in the 
countryside still needed the extra money, and many of them switched to 
weaving heavy cloth, the traditional staple of Reims itself. Since the pea- 
sant weavers, working only part time, were willing to accept lower wages 
than the Rémois hand-loom men, the latter faced a grave peril. Simul- 
taneously, however, the Jacquard loom came to Reims, making it a great 
center for production of the fine, patterned product of the Jacquard revolu- 
tion.* Numerous Rémois weavers were caught in the middle, and one can 
hypothesize that many of them flocked to the Icarian banner. Mechaniza- 
tion in the countryside was also injuring the hand spinners, combers, 
carders, sorters, and shearers of Reims. In general, as the industrial revolu- 
tion began to take its toll, wages fell across the board. (Interestingly enough, 
however, the creation of a factory town,.like Manchester, is not in question 
here.) In all areas of woolen production daily wages declined drastically 
‘during the July Monarchy, though Jacquard-loom operators and spinners 
fared relatively better than hand-loom weavers.9? 

The major industry in Reims, although progressing by standards of eco- 
nomic growth, was thus going through a transition of great magnitude that 
was producing undeniable hardships for the workers. Moreover, tailors were 
facing the familiar problem of ready-made. goods. Theirs was one of the 
most plaintive cries in 1848 as they damned “the competition of the confec- 
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Honneurs who, having much capital, impose very onerous conditions of 
work on their workers who, being without resources, are obliged to submit 
to them.” All in all, a strong case can be made for the advance of sheer 
misery as the basis for Icarian adherence in Reims—much more so, cer- 
tainly, than in Lyon or even in Vienne. 

These examples of the various problems and stimuli agitating the major 
trades and locales in which Icarian communism found adherents suffice to 
give a flavor of the impersonal forces underlying the growth of the move- 
ment before 1848. The diversity of factors is such that generalization is 
difficult. In Lyon relative stagnation in a traditionally organized industry 
and a high level of working-class consciousness appear to be the most signifi- 
cant variables; in Paris and among needleworkers, shoemakers, and cabinet- 
makers generally, confection and overcrowding stand out; in the west long- 
standing poverty, experience in union organization, and government policy 
in a largely unindustrialized setting were key factors; and in the woolen 
towns of Vienne and Reims, the rise of modern, but by no means the 
most technologically advanced industry provided the root conditions. This 
discussion, centering largely upon objective factors, is explanatory only to 
the extent that indirect correlation is acceptable. Let us now turn to the 
more direct evidence concerning the bases of Icarian adherence. 


ANY SOCIAL MOVEMENT consists of a symbiotic relationship between the 
leader and the led. Although most historical studies tend to give too much 
exposure to the former and too little to the latter, to deny the importance 
of leadership altogether would be incorrect. To do so in the case of Cabet, 
a man of iron will and incredible energy, is totally unrealistic. Étienne 
Cabet—a “busy mole" George Lichtheim has recently called him**—-worked 
with nearly superhuman zeal to propagate his doctrine. During the 1840s 
he wrote and published forty brochures, many over one hundred pages in 
length; edited a monthly newspaper and a yearly almanac; produced two 
major books (Douze lettres d'un communiste à un réformiste sur la Com- 
munauté and Le vrai Christianisme); brought out four new editions of 
Voyage en Icarie, two each of his multivolume Histoire populaire de la 
Révolution française and of the Douze lettres, and many new editions of 
several important brochures; followed the press closely in search of praise 
and criticism of himself and the doctrine; carried on a massive correspon- 
dence the mere remnants of which still make up sizable dossiers; instructed 
propagandists and sent them out into Paris and the departments; developed 
his influence internationally through correspondence and cooperation in 
the translation of his more important works into English, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, and Spanish; and personally organized and developed the struc- 
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ture of the movement, work that often included tiring journeys to various 
centers of Icarian strength. All of this was accomplished with very little 
assistance: Cabet wrote most of the material of Le Populaire himself (his 
balky style is unmistakable), and all extant draft letters and marginal com- 
ments on letters he received are in his hand. After touchy experiences with 
Richard Lahautiere and Théodore Dézamy in 1841-42, he refused to accept 
much aid from other intellectuals, with the exception of Hermann Ewer- 
beck and Louis Krolikowski.# 

Cabet’s propaganda methods contributed significantly to the success 
of the movement. The foundation of his technique was outlined with dis- 
arming frankness in Le Populaire on July 18, 1845. 


In general, the worker lacks the primary instruction to read fruitfully. Moreover, he 
has little time to give to reading. To give him too much to read rapidly,is to throw 
his mind into confusion and chaos. ... It is better to give him only a small number 
of simple, clear, and essential books and to study them well in order to under- 
stand them. . . . Let us first make many communists with a small number of es- 
sential ideas; all delicate questions will be discussed and decided upon in common 
later on. 


This emphasis on simplicity and clarity found its most perfect realization 
in the format and nature of Cabet's chief propaganda instrument, Le Pop- 
ulaire. His monthly newspaper was four pages in length, with an occasional 
supplement. Its pages and print were larger than those of any other doc- 
trinal popular newspaper of the day. Rarely did Cabet print an article longer 
than two columns. Simple declarative sentences predominated, and gener- 
ous use was made of exclamation points. Frequent subtitling, imaginative 
layouts, quality printing, and varied type added attractiveness to simplicity. 
These physical features should not be underestimated. L'Atelier and La 
Fraternité de 1845, the two most important competitive working-class 
papers of the era, looked like learned journals by comparison—of less than 
folio size, their print was small and tightly packed, and their articles were 
often of considerable length. The circulation of both was small, and their 
readers were largely intellectuals and bourgeois democrats. Content as 
well as format contributed to this situation. Armand Cuvillier explained 
L'Atelier's failure to recruit working-class readers this way: 


It had against it the gravity and the dryness of the logic of its articles, the modera- 
tion of its language which even gave a pale color to its boldest affirmations, its op- 
position to extreme theories, its care to exaggerate neither the faults of its ad- 
versaries nor the merits of its friends, the insistence with which it emphasized the 
moral conditions and the practical difficulties of the emancipation of the workers, 
and finally its doctrinal inflexibility and its Catholic tendencies.96 
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And Martin Nadaud was dissatisfied with La Fraternité because it "treated 
social questions from a point of view so elevated that only the best educated 
workers would read it.’’#7 

Not so with Le Populaire. 'The principal sections of the paper were nor- 
mally four in number: a "partie politique" in which current political issues, 
both domestic and foreign, were seen through Icarian eyes; a "partie so- 
ciale" that reported and commented on police repression, strikes, trials of 
the press and of secret societies, and especially conditions of life among the 
poor; discussions of the growth and the problems of the movement; and letters 
and declarations from adherents and critics. Although from time to time 
Cabet had some incisive things to say about the social structure and the broad 
problems of the working class, generalizations were kept to a minimum. His 
basic technique was to recount hundreds of specific incidents of working- 
class oppression, stories of murders and accidents, of starving children . 
and fallen women, of moral decay among the upper classes, of the hardships 
of competition among businessmen, of political scandals. Always tinged with 
sensationalism, these tales of misery represented some of Cabet's best prop- 
aganda. Workers recognized situations that they themselves had experienced 
and saw clear truths about the outward realities of their society. L’Atelier's 
analyses of “industrial privilege," its complex arguments in favor of coopera- 
tion, and La Fraternité’s philosophical dissertations could hardly hold the 
same interest. Cabet would always conclude that the blanket solution to this 
social disorder and malaise was “to proclaim with us the sacred principle of 
association solidaire." "None of this in Icaria!” In an instant all problems, 
psychological and otherwise, could be wiped out simply by changing the so- 
cial organization, by replacing the reign of self-interest with that of the com- 
mon interest. 

Cabet completed his technique with expert sloganeering. “Communism is 
Christianity in its original purity" came to be the most famous of his slogans, 
but such phrases as "Communauté is unity" or “Communism is morality" 
abound. He always attempted to boil down any discussion of his principles 
to a simple concluding summary or a striking headline. As new terms became 
popular in the republican and working-class milieux, he quickly incorporated 
them into his rhetoric.$? Fernand Rude has underlined the modernity of 
Cabet's propaganda methods: “By the importance he attaches to a multiform 
and tireless propaganda, Cabet again heralds our times when one standardizes 
opinion with coups de slogans, when one makes great efforts to make men 
think en série, and when one practices as a matter of course what is called 
‘le viole des foules par propagande politique.’ "€? Whether or not it is legiti- 
mate to view Cabet as a protototalitarian, there can be little doubt that his 
techniques as a propagandist were innovative and effective. 


67 Mémoires de Léonard, 171. 
68 See especially Le Populaire, Oct. 1844. 
69 Rude, "Introduction," Voyage en Icarie, 17. 
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In one respect, however, the foregoing analysis reveals an inherent danger 
that, although not uncommon in any social movement, cries out for com- 
ment here. Cabet's explanation of the miseries of society is monocausal, and 
his solution, though richly textured with detailed proposals, is millenarian. 
Private property is the cause, and its elimination, ipso facto, will create the 
New Jerusalem. Such a position is a highly effective means of mobilizing 
large masses of people, but twentieth-century experience has shown that its 
proponents may well be monomaniacal (in the clinical sense) and willing 
to carry through the most heinous of crimes against humanity in its name." 
Marx, Proudhon, Buchez, and several other writers of the day were con- 
cerned about this trait in Cabet, as were several of his more sophisticated 
adherents.” 

But neither the leader's energy nor his methodology would have made 
much difference had they not found a receptive audience. What did Icarians 
say about themselves, their society, and the factors that brought them to 
communism? That we have any information at all of this order is an unusual 
blessing. The workingman leaves few traces of his opinions and attitudes, 
and one method of getting at the working-class mind—the use of police rec- 
ords—is largely closed to us in this case, since few Icarians were arrested.” 
We must rely heavily, therefore, on the communications sent to Cabet. A 
number of the extant manuscript letters Cabet received cause us to realize the 
immense effort required of many a worker to write at all, let alone to express 
himself in a meaningful fashion. 'The handwriting was often strained, gram- 
mar and spelling were incorrect, and punctuation was sometimes nonexis- 
tent. Cabet, if he printed the letters, would usually correct the punctuation 
and orthography, but occasionally he printed one as he received it—not in 
order to embarrass the sender, but to capture more faithfully the voice of the 
common worker who had come to communism. 

One should therefore not normally expect sophisticated phraseology or 
analysis to spring from the pens of Icarian communists. Yet most were aware 
of their oppressed condition, and most saw in Cabet's doctrine the true road 
to happiness. The following letter from J ‚atwenty-nine-year-old Parisian 
woodworker in the carriage trade, typifies hundreds of communications sent 
to Cabet. 





Citizens, Paris 27 September 1841 


Excuse me if I take the liberty to write you. I have seen with pleasure that you 
take an interest in the people, principally in the uneducated worker who has good 
ideas but who cannot express them owing to his ignorance. I am of this number 
and I want to instruct myself in the ways of la communauté. Yes, citizen, I am a 


70 These comments are in part suggested by Ernst Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism (New York, 
1966), 290-91. 

71 For this concern among Cabet's adherents see Johnson, “Deux lettres," passim. 

12 In any case see Richard Cobb, The Police and the People: French Popular Protest 1789- 
1820 (London, 1970), 3-57, for a discussion of the relative value of police evidence and in- 
formers' reports from earlier years. 
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communist because I want the well-being of my brothers, I am a communist be- 
cause I have no other ambition than to do good. In my mind la communauté is 
the finest thing that could exist. With it, pride, ambition, avarice, tyranny will fall; 
without une communauté the people will always be cast into the abyss into 
which they are plunged every day; without la communauté no happiness for the 
people. To have this moral communauté, education is necessary for us, children 
of the people; eh bien, citizen, it is to you that I address myself for my eduation; 
as you see I still do not have much education.73 


Several general themes emerge from lcarian correspondence. Most men- 
tion workers' misery and exploitation, but only a minority reveal a full con- 
sciousness of the power of a united working class. The latter were usually 
written during the years 1845—46, indicating a possible trend in this direction. 

In 1842 "a worker in another large city" hoped that Le Populaire would 
become a weekly because 


it could give the PARIAHS of the social order the advice they need; we would also 
have a greater chance to say a few words about our situation, we who are at the 
mercy of the exploiters in a city where mercantile egotism is carried to the highest 
point. While there will always be some work available here, the bad organization 
of labor, coupled with the hardheartedness of the monopolizers, will always cause 
the worker ...to go to die in the poor-house if a Social Reform does not occur, . . . 
if the rich refuse to hear the voice of humanity. 


Said Louis Mauvais of Reims: in comparison to the patrons of today, "the 
slaveholders [in the colonies] are philanthropic friends of humanity, for at 
least they nourish their slaves. Oh Christ, is it for such results that you died 
on the cross!!'** A greater sophistication is to be found later on; experience 
and propaganda led to a firmer resolve. A letter from Annonay early in 
1846 echoed Sieyès: “The worker realizes that he ought to be something, he 
who is the force and wealth of the nation." Nineteen Rouennais supported 
Icarianism because it promoted their just claims on society. They had to 
speak out "when each day is marked by a violation of our rights, when all our 
relations, whether with our masters or with public functionaries, are acts of 
authority that wound our dignity." And who can doubt the power of a united 
working class? In the opinion of a group of Parisian Icarians, should a class 
"struggle" occur, "the bourgeoisie, égoiste, cunning in trade [but] contribut- 
ing nothing to the production of its wealth, would not even try to fight 
against the strong arms of the producers.”75 

Such comments, however, are less in evidence than is the simple vision of a 
peaceful, untroubled, and prosperous life to be had in Icaria, without con- 
cern for the complexities of current society or the potential problems of 
Cabet's utopia. "La Communauté unites within it everything that man could 
desire in order to make the Golden Age live once more, to make a veritable 

78 Le Populaire (Supplement), Oct. 10, 1841. 

T4 Le Populaire, May 8, June 5, 1842. Cabet later wrote an article expanding the last point 


and was attacked for being in favor of slavery! 
75 Ibid., Jan. 24, May 29, 1846; Nov. 22, 1845. 
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paradise," said a young female Icarian in Lyon. Several followers in 
Toulouse thought Icaria was a real place and wanted to know how to get 
there. Others saw the doctrine as a kind of “balm” or “consolation” akin to a 
fairy tale or romance. It also made “new men” out of some affiliates. A drafts- 
man wrote that he had "cursed my social position and the entire society," 
seeing only gold as the road to happiness. He was "not really alive." But 
Cabet's writing “cast a healing balm on my senses . . . by showing me the 
cause of the evils of which I only saw the effects." 79 The therapeutic effect of 
Cabet's doctrine cannot be doubted, but it involved a clear danger—that the 
“balm” of the Icarian dream might undermine the resolve to create it in re- 
ality. Shortly before her death, Flora Tristan labeled Cabet an endormeur, 
claiming that he entrapped his followers in a fantasy world, while the real 
purpose of working-class agitation was to consolidate resistance against the 
capitalist regime. Although there was no love lost between Tristan and Ca- 
bet, her statement had some basis in fact.” 

Some workers became Icarians after a comparison of several "systems" or at 
least through a genuine intellectual effort. The Voyage en Icarie was nor- 
mally the work that finally brought such people to communism. This is an 
interesting phenomenon, because it shows that there existed a kind of market 
place of socialist ideas from which some workers rationally chose the most 
appealing wares. Although we are familiar with several instances of this order, 
the letter of A. Barbier, a woodworker in the building trades, presents a fas- 
cinating intellectual biography of a thoughtful workingman. He arrived 
penniless in Paris at the age of fourteen but was lucky enough to find a master 
who taught him his trade and sent him to a Protestant school, where he 
learned “to love others as I would have them love me.” He originally learned 
of communism from a "worker who seemed to meditate often on the life of 
man." Barbier thus came to realize some basic contradictions: “Why here the 
rich, overflowing with the pleasure of the glittering life and all the gifts of 
nature, and there the unhappy poor, denied all wealth, crouching in the 
corner . . . humiliating themselves by supplying these opulents with the 
wherewithal of their existence? Why this difference between beings of the 
same nature and capable of the same intelligence?" "These preliminary 
thoughts were given fuel by the heartlessness of most masters and by wages 
that were becoming "more and more insufficient because of the large num- 
ber of workers who, out of need, work at any price." Then Barbier dis- 
covered Cabet and the Voyage en Icarie. It was as if a "new dawn" had 
broken, for it gave direction to his vague ideas. He was originally steeped in 
Saint-Simonism but rejected it for Icarianism.’® Frédéric Olinet, eventu- 


76 See, for the last, ibid. Oct. 10, 1841. For some of the many examples of this attitude, see 
also the issues of Sept. 3, 1841, Oct. 9, 1842, Mar. 9, 1845, and Jan. and Feb. 1845 (Supplement). 

77 In her personal journal, she said: "M. Cabet has done much harm to the workers. He has 
paralyzed all desire for action in them; today the workers see only the reign of Icaria—resting 
there, fascinated, before this vision. T'hey wait instead of working actively to prepare this happy 
reign." Quoted in Jules Puech, La Vie et l'oeuvre de Flora Tristan (Paris, 1925), 140 n.2. 

78 Barbier to Cabet, Nov. 2, 1847, Papiers Cabet, BHVP. For other examples see Cabet, 
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ally a participant in the American colonization, remarked in his memoirs 
that in Lyon three writers, Leroux, Proudhon, and Cabet, were the dominant 
influences among the "partisans of socialism." But “the doctrines of the last, 
clearly defined in the Voyage en Icarie, exerted a different kind of entice- 
ment on them than the vague ideas of the other two masters, from whom they 
derived no image that could be easily grasped." Sébastien Commissaire, the 
Lyonnais silkworker who became a representative from Strasbourg in 184g, 
recalled his Icarian days in the mid-forties, stressing the impact of the Voyage 
en Icarie: 


This book, written in a simple style, in a way that it could be understood by any 
intellect, had found numerous admirers in the working class. It was a plan of so- 
cial organization and in order to make it understood, M. Cabet had imagined a 
society organized en communauté, living in an imaginary country to which he had 
given the name Icaria. 


The perfection of this new society had an overpowering effect on his working- 
class readers. "It was more than was needed to capture the imagination of 
the poor workers who suffered, who were uneasy about their future and that 
of their children, and who saw no possibility of bettering their lot.” 

— What specific facets of Cabet’s doctrine had the greatest appeal? First of 
all, his pacifism, legalism, and emphasis on courage civil drew many 
workers into the movement. Nearly all the adresses printed in Le Populaire 
and in Cabet's brochures stress the belief in pacific means. The earliest de- 
velopment of the movement was in part a response by already radical workers 
to the evident fruitlessness of conspiratorial secret societies and their 
blanket suppression during the years 1839 to 1841.9 Following Cabet, a 
communist could disassociate himself from the stigma of violence and blood- 
shed. Although police suspicion required that allusions be léft vague, on 
several occasions in Toute la vérité au Peuple (1842) and Les Masques 
arrachés (1844), Cabet mentioned men who had followed such a route 
without naming them. In Tours Cabet's writings of 1841—42 won over many 
who formerly wanted revolution. The clearest statement of the move away 
from secret societies and its significance was made by a woman in Lyon with 
whom Cabet spoke in 1845. He reconstructed their conversation in the 


Toute la vérité (Paris, 1842), 42; Cabet, Utile et franche explication aux Lyonnais (Paris, 1842), 
26-27; Sordaliet to Cabet, Nov. 27, 1845, BHVP; Le Populaire, June 6, 13, 1847. 

79 Frédéric Olinet [Tob], Voyage d'un Autunois en Icarie (Autun, 1898) 18; Commissaire, 
Mémoires, 1: 98-97. 

80 For documentation of this drive, see “Associations illicites poursuivies depuis 1°" janvier 
1841," AN, BB1$ 1472 dos. 6733. Even "communist" (though not reformist) banquets were 
invaded by the police (Archives de la Prefecture de Police, Paris, A/a 426). The “war to the 
death against the press" led to the direct suppression of many radical newspapers, including 
Théodore Dézamy's Egalitaire and the communist Le Travail of Lyon, and to the prosecution for 
illegal utterances of a host of others, ranging from the Courrier de Théatres to Le Populaire 
itself. The great Parisian strike movement of August-September 1840 was ruthlessly put down 
and its positive fruits were quite insignificant. (See Octave Festy, "Le mouvement ouvrier 
à Paris en 1840,” Revue des sciences politiques, 30 [1913]: 266-97; and J.-P. Aguet, Les Gréves, 
194-225.) Icarian pacificism clearly came upon the scene at the proper moment. 
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Almanach for 1846. 'The question actually asked was why so many women 
were devoted Icarians. 


It is very simple; before Icarian Communism appeared, our husbands were nearly 
all in secret societies, . . . neglecting their work, spending all their money, always 
uneasy and upset, often arrested and prosecuted; and we were always abandoned, 
always in misery and anxiety. Since Icarian Communism, on the contrary, every- 
thing has changed; our husbands have renounced secret societies, and we no longer 
fear those dreadful visites domiciliaires, those terrible arrests, that ruined us in the 
past; they take us with them to their meetings with their friends to discuss things; 
the women thus find themselves meeting together along with their husbands and 
their children 81 


Furthermore, Cabet was influential in bringing most of the French and Ger- 
man communist exiles in London to a tactical position that stressed the use of 
pacific propaganda to build a mass movement. Proclaiming theeconcept of 
courage civil, the German refugees Karl Schapper and Joseph Moll and their 
friends in the Arbeitersbildungsverein said: "Citizen, we have understood 
that it was necessary, above all, to be men." The way of secret societies and 
violence leads to nothing. History teaches that revolution turns to the ends 
of the ambitious; the "great revolution of the nineteenth century" will 
have to be in the mind. They then declared—although one should be 
wary of giving too much credence to it—their "entire adherence to 
the Icarian doctrine." As for the recent French exiles of the Blanqui 
coup, they had rejected secret societies and the extremism of L’Hu- 
manitaire as early as the autumn of 1841.8 We also know of three specific 
cases of the shift from secret societies to Cabet. Eugéne Butot, Cabet's lieu- 
tenant at Reims, had been in several such groups in Paris during the 18305. 
Adolphe Gouhenant of Toulouse was involved in the agitation developing 
out of the census crisis there in 1841 and was later in correspondence with 
a known agent of the secret charbonnerie réformée in Lyon. Finally, Sébas- 
tien Commissaire tells us quite frankly in his memoirs that he was converted 
to Icarian communism after having been connected with conspiratorial 
groups in Lyon.® 

In the well-chosen term, courage civil, Cabet provided the militant with a 
manly alternative to violence and conspiracy. One of his key pamphlets, 
Guide du citoyen aux prises avec la Police et la Justice (April 1842), out- 
lined the rights of an arrestee and advised Icarians to stand on their own two 
feet, to speak for what they believed in, both while at liberty and to the po- 
lice themselves. On the broader level, the communist worker, no longer the 
man of the knife and the bomb, was given this advice: “Force your adversar- 


81 Le Populaire, Nov. 13, 1842; Almanach icarien pour 1846. 

82 “Plusieurs communistes allemands à Londres au Citoyen Cabet," Aug. 23, 1843, Archief 
Cabet, IISG, printed, with an introduction by Arthur Lehning, in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Institute of Social History, 7 (1952) 87-109; communication from the Société 
démocratique à Londres to Le Populaire, Oct. 10, 1841. 

83 Commissaire, Mémoires, 1: 76. 
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les to respect you, to listen to you, to become your brothers . .. by your con- 
duct, by your morality, by your justice, by giving the example of fraternity 
yourself. Teach yourself the habit of civil courage, more difficult, more rare, 
and often more useful than militant courage." 

Another important factor in the adherence of some Icarians was Cabet's 
long-time reputation as a defender of the working-class cause. Several re- 
membered his role as editor of the republican weekly, Le Populaire de 1833; 
in 1847, one correspondent called him the "oldest veteran of French de- 
mocracy.'55 The most interesting comments on this score were made by 
Dubeau, a Parisian cabinetmaker living in the Marais. 


I have followed your steps in the progress of socialism for quite a long time. . . . 
You were my guide in 1834. I read all your pamphlets; I followed you to the 
Chamber to defend our sister, Poland; my heart grieved to see you seated upon the 
bench of the accused, and I saw your calm bearing on hearing the sentence which 
pronounced the infamous penality; . . . I have thought about you in exile, writing 
the social document that will give the world an earthly paradise. 


He went on to say that in his mind only two men, Cabet and Raspail, were 
worthy of the love of the workingman, the latter because he cures the body 
and Cabet because he is "the doctor who cures the soul." He had now (that 
is, in 1847) decided to join the Icarian emigration and closed his letter: 
“Glory and Peace to you, my Father.” 88 

But the element of Cabet’s doctrine that found the greatest response among 
Icarian converts was his equation of communism and Christianity. Numerous 
letters agreed with the worker from Méric, who testified before the pro- 
cureur du roi: ". . . certainly you know that Jesus Christ identified with the 
poor. ... Jesus Christ was a communist; our communism is the same thing 
as Christianity in its purity." Many spoke of the "holy doctrine" and of Cabet 
as the "apostle of communism." Although we shall return to the whole 
question of the Christian impulse in Icarianism when discussing the grow- 
ing sectarian nature of the movement, one point should be noted here. 
While numerous workingmen were convinced by the Christian-communist 
link, this emphasis was responsible for the adherence of nearly all Cabet's 
bourgeois followers. Dr. Desmoulins of Tours, the former merchant Laty of 
Autun, Finet, an Angoulême merchant, Dr. Rabyrin, a teacher from Lyon, 
Charles Chameroy, a traveling salesman, the journalist Adolphe Elléna of 
Toulon, and many other middle-class importants in the movement were very 
impressed with the Christian thrust of Cabet's message. T'he group of Icarians 
at Nancy was strongly influenced by Chameroy's propaganda and had a 
heavy bourgeois representation. It is no accident that the forty-one Nanciens 
(“many of whom are fabricants") who declared their support in January 
1846 stated that the major reason for their affiliation was because com- 

84 Cabet, Guide du citoyen, 28-29; Le Populaire, May 20, 1841. 


85 Le Populaire, May 20, 1841. 
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munism was the “doctrine of Christ." The best expression of the significance 
of the Christian-communist equation in bringing about bourgeois adher- 
ence was made by a commis-négociant from Toulouse: 


Enemies [say] that our doctrines suit only men without wealth and without social 
position, as if a man, simply because he possesses much, were incapable of having 
a heart which is generous, compassionate, and susceptible to sentiments of justice 
and humanity toward his brothers! 


Do they not know, these enemies of the truth, that communism is nothing but 
Christianity returned to its primitve purity? ... that Christianity is the. :. precept, 
and communism the immediate consequence, that is to say, the practice, of this 

. precept? And that a faith without works is a dead faith ... ? Thus one cannot 
really be a Christian without being a communist. ... 


[In reading communist thought] I found myself face to face with the principles 
that had lulled me in my youth, that is, with that great and sublime doctrine 
that Christ had confirmed with his blood. 


And despite Cabet's blatant anticlericalism, he even won over a priest who 
promised to proselytize within his “social class."5' We have no idea of his 
success. By and large, however, priests were ardent opponents of communism, 
especially after Pope Pius 1x specifically condemned the doctrine in 1846.95 
Finally, there was Cabet's special message to women.® A good many indi- 
vidual women wrote of their support. Of the 2,135 people who signed ad- 
dresses condemning the arrest of Cabet late in 1847, 390, or 18.3 per cent, 
were female.?? Some of his female correspondents saw La Femme (1642) as 
the central aspect of his entire message. À schoolteacher from a "town in the 
Alps" felt that the sex equality preached by Cabet was the way to the “sal- 
vation and perfection of the world." A marchande of Angouléme said, 
"What happy women are the women of Icaria." She was doing everything in 
her power to “icarize” her "voisines marchandes.” She concluded by saying 
that she was rather embarrassed that a mere woman should interest herself 
in such profound matters—deference to be sure, but an awakening of real sig- 
nificance?! In 1848 Cabet would momentarily become the darling of the 
feminist movement as Jeanne Deroin and Eugénie Niboyet made ‘his words 
in defense of womankind headline material.?? In actual fact, Cabet, while he 
wrote at length about the domestic, economic, and sexual oppression of 


87 The foregoing citations are found in Le Populaire, June 5, 1844, Jan. 24, 1846, July 12, 1843, 
and Jan. and Feb. 1845 (Supplement). 

88 In an encyclical “letter on doctrines" of November 1846, the pontiff declared communism 
to be “unnatural” and "immoral"; Cabet responded: "Would the Pope thus be anti-Christ?" 
(Le Populaire, Dec. 25, 1846.) 

89 Cabet devoted one of his Douze lettres (Paris, 1842) to the oppression of the female and 
reprinted it separately several times. 

90 Calculated from letters and lists in Cabet, Notre procès en escroquerie, passim. 

91 Le Populaire, Sept. 5, 1847, Oct. 31, 1846. 

928ee their "Adresse au Citoyen Cabet,” Le Populaire, Apr. 2, 1848, and the March 1848 
issues of La Voix des Femmes, as well as A. Ranvier, "Une féministe de 1848, Jeanne Deroin,” 
La Révolution de 1848, 4 (1907-08): 324. 
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women, did not believe in women's suffrage and showed scant regard for their 
rights in the Nauvoo community.?? 

The motives for becoming communists evinced by Icarians themselves show 
a diversity like that advanced earlier on the basis of indirect evidence. Is it 
then possible to present a picture of the "typical" Icarian? It is, perhaps, if 
we use the Weberian concept of the ideal type in the full rigor that he at- 
tached to the term, that is, as a description that applies to no Icarian in par- 
ticular but that brings together the dominant features of Icarians' experiences, 
conditions of existence, and attitudes. The ideal-typical Icarian would seem 
to have the following characteristics: (1) a poor journeyman artisan in a 
traditional, low-status, urban craft threatened less by technological change 
than by modernized business practices; (2) a person who was literate and 
possessed some propensity for a theoretical consideration of his situation; (3) 
a Christian, if not a supporter of the institutional Church; and (4) a family 
man of middle age who had already endured considerable hardship and who 
was frustrated by his own lack of mobility in a society that made equality of 
opportunity one of its chief values.?4 


WHILE THE ROOTS of the Icarian movement have been considerably clarified, 
we have as yet little appreciation of the organization and degree of internal 
cohesion in the movement, its dynamics, and its ultimate tendency toward 
sectarianism. With the analysis of these problems, an overall assessment will 
become possible. 

Because of the restrictions set by law, the Icarian group could not be or. 
ganized in any formal manner.” Thus the only visible form of organization 


93 See the scathing comments of his former follower (and feuilletoniste), Jenny d'Héricourt, 
in La Femme affranchie (Brussels, 1858), 1: 21-63. 

94 The last is admittedly impressionistic, since we know the age of a relatively small num- 
ber of Icarians. Yet only three of these were younger than thirty in 1845, and on the basis of 
a thorough examination of personal letters to Cabet, it would appear that most of his cor- 
respondents had behind them considerable experience of the trials of working.class life. The 
family emphasis, which Cabet made for doctrinal purposes, seems to have been in line with 
the realities of the Icarian party. The large number of women in the Icarian camp and the 
nature of Icarian group life (to be discussed in the following section) provide further evidence. 
Finally, the large number of families that emigrated to America indicates that most Icarians 
were between thirty and fifty and were married. With regard to the question of literacy, we 
again lack any statistical basis, but it is well known that the artisan elements from which 
Icarians were recruited normally possessed the rudiments of reading and writing. We know 
of only one adherent who was illiterate. Finally, we can make no definite assessment of the 
previous political or organizational involvement of Ycarians. The evidence presented above on 
the appeal of legalism shows that some had been secret society members. Others had admired 
Cabet in the early thirties. Icarian tailors in the west may have been union members before. 
Martin Nadaud, at least, was a leader in the strihe movement of 1840. We may perhaps 
conclude that location determines the answer to this question: Lyon, Paris, Nantes, Toulouse, 
and perhaps Vienne provided a milieu where considerable activism was possible in the 1880s. 
In many other towns Icarianism was probably the first doctrine to make much of an impact 
on the working class. This contradicts a blanket statement I made in "Cabet and Class 
Antagonism" (p. 410), which was rooted in insufficient evidence. 

85 That is, without government consent. Upon his return to France in 1839, Cabet had 
attempted to re-create an educational association similar to the Association libre pour l'éducation 
du peuple, which he headed in 1833-34, but his application was rejected because of his radical 
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was connected with the publication and distribution of Le Populaire. This 
turned out to be a fairly efficient means of maintaining unity. Strictly speak- 
ing, Le Populaire was a legal business enterprise. It formed a société en 
commandite, and its shareholders, largely recruited from the working class, 
met on a regular basis. Although they dealt with business problems, the main 
purpose of their meetings was to discuss and to give advisory votes upon 
practical and doctrinal issues as they arose. 

A commission of from ten to twenty Parisians handled the details of Cabet's 
many special projects, prepared certain works in the name of the entire Icar- 
ian party, directed'shareholder and subscription campaigns, advised Cabet on 
day-to-day affairs, and reported the sentiment of Parisian workers. The com- 
mission had no formal structure, but one man, Firman Favard, emerged as 
its de facto director. He was a tailor and became Cabet's son-in-law in 1846.99 
The commission provided Cabet with a group of devoted agents without 
whom the development and management of a movement would have been 
impossible. Its occupational composition mirrored that of the Icarian party at 
large.?? 

A kind of "kitchen cabinet" also figured in the direction of the movement. 
Its members advised Cabet on major policy decisions and on theoretical ques- 
tions. Unlike the commission, all, with the exception of Favard and J.-P. Bel- 
uze, a cabinetmaker, were bourgeois. Hermann Ewerbeck, a friend of Engels, 
served as his foreign correspondent and translated the Voyage en Icarie into 
German. Louis Krolikowski, a Polish exile and a communist theorist in his 
own right, was the moving spirit behind the Christian element in Cabet's 
writings.?? J.-B. Robillard, L. V. Maillard, Beluze, and Favard, all members of 
the commission, probably wrote rough copy for Le Populaire and assisted in 
the publication of the Almanach. Charles Chameroy, a traveling salesman, 
was the tireless provincial propagandist for the movement. Finally, Camille 
Berrier-Fontaine, an old friend and collaborator and one of the key figures 
among the French exiles in London, advised Cabet by mail on numerous is- 
sues, especially the emigration. 

The basis of the nationwide organization of Icarianism was the system of 
local correspondants du Populaire. These agents took subscriptions and sold 


reputation. (AN, F17 6687 dos. Cabet.) This experience, coupled with the post-1840 clampdown, 
made the formation of a legal communist association unthinkable. 

96 Martin Nadaud was very impressed by Favard, a "superb garçon, who due to his studies, 
had deep knowledge on all social questions.” Mémoires de Léonard, 175. 

97 Of the 1846 commission, Aron, Favard, and Ducreux were tailors, Ducoin a shoemaker, 
Desty and Julin bootmakers, Beluze (who replaced Favard as chief after the latter's death in 
1847) and Guérin cabinetmakers, Bapsubra a hatter; Prudent a jeweler, Simon a clockmaker, 
Guénichet a piano maker, Coutellier a machinist, Montagne a file maker, Dumotier a weaver, 
Nadaud a mason, Maillard a commis-négociant, Robillard a wealthy merchant in the bakery 
trade (he was an elector), and Leroy a leather merchant. Actionnaires du Populaire, Biographie 
de M. Cabet (Paris, 1846), n.p. 

9$ For more detailed biographical sketches of these men, see Johnson, Dissertation, 861-62; 
and E. Silburner, "Le Correspondance Moses Fless-Louis Krolikowski,” Annali dell'Istituto 
Giangiacomo Feltrinelli (1960): 583-86. 
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Cabet's other works, keeping a stock of his books and pamphlets on hand. 
They distributed the paper from their homes or shops when the bundles ar- 
rived each month; made collections, such as the one to finance a ceremony in 
honor of Eugéne Sue; organized petition drives; held periodic meetings; and 
in general oversaw the movement on the local level. Above all, they were 
Cabet's link with his huge following in the provinces. They reported the 
progress and difficulties of the movement, circulated addresses of support for 
signatures, and felt the pulse of their communities. Normally one man could 
handle the job, although in Lyon a commission, similar to the one in Paris, 
assisted the correspondent. All the correspondents reported directly to Cabet. 
Thus, despite the role of propagandists from Niort, Lyon, and Vienne in 
bringing Icarianism to Chátellerault, Rive-de-Gier, or Grenoble, neither Fau- 
con, Paul Guay, nor Vincent Cóeffé had any direct authority in these towns. 
To have allpwed such authority would have smacked of secret society organi- 
zation. Moreover, it would have reduced Cabet's control over the movement. 

The ultimate sovereignty within the movement rested fully with Cabet. His 
stress on doctrinal purity, his ranting against "needless competition," and his 
dictatorial mien are well known.?? The structure of Icarianism both reflected 
and accentuated his authoritarian position. While the assembled shareholders 
were the final arbiters in purely business matters, their votes on all other issues 
had no binding power, and the rank and file in Paris and the provinces had 
no direct structural influence whatsoever. One could give up his subscription 
and denounce Cabet, but positive democratic avenues of pressure were non- 
existent. In the eyes of the law, of course, such procedures would have been 
seen as manifestations of "unauthorized association." In effect, Cabet's power 
benefited from the repressive political system he so often decried. 

Still, it would be incorrect to think of the Icarians as a constellation of 
atoms revolving around a single center. As the movement matured, the bond 
among its adherents deepened, especially on the local level. While Cabet and 
his advisers sometimes suggested certain areas in which group activities might 
be undertaken, he seemed hesitant to follow through on them.!^! His attitude 
toward intense local relationships within his party always remained equivo- 


99 A close reading of the first major work on Cabet—Jules Prudhommeaux, Icarie et son 
fondateur (Paris, 1907)—reveals this, though Prudhommeaux does not emphasize these char- 
acterstics since Beluze, who became Cabet's daughter's second husband, was still alive and had 
provided him with invaluable assistance in writing his book. Angrand (Étienne Cabet) also 
underplays these characteristics, but Rude faces the reality of Cabet's personality more directly 
(“Introduction,” Voyage en Icarie). For a full assessment, see Johnson; Dissertation, 282-317. 

100 Cabet’s desire for full control over the destinies of his movement became completely 
evident in the constitution he outlined for the American Icaria. He proposed a Buonarrotian 
authoritarian structure that drew heated criticism from many quarters. The most eloquent 
protest came from J.-B. Milliére, a lawyer, Icarian sympathizer, and future martyr of the Paris 
commune. See Le Populaire, Oct. 24, 1847. 

101]nstruction societies, libraries, "a great society for moralization and temperance," and 
a "judicial council" to advise workers on their legal rights were all proposed in Le Populaire 
during 1842 and 1843, but none of them were instituted under Cabet’s direction. These 
proposals (and an apology for not having acted on them) were listed again in the September 
24, 1844, issue of his newspaper. 
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cal, whether for fear of the police or for fear of losing his power we cannot 
say. 

Whatever the leader’s position on this question, a local group life and re- 
lative cohesion among Icarians grew. The bulk of our information concerns 
Lyon, and the most valuable commentary on the nature of Icarian gatherings 
and relationships comes from Sébastien Commissaire. 


The Lyonnais Icarians formed several groups of which the most important met at 
the home of M. Garcon, rue Saint Rose, in the Croix Rousse. I often attended 
these meetings, which were composed of men, women, and children. Evenings 
there passed agreeably. We recited fables. We sang politico-socialist songs that 
were, for the most part, written by young Icarians. We discussed all sorts of po- 
litical and social questions. It was an excellent way for men to get used to public 
speaking. To please the women and children, the evenings usually ended in play- 


ing games.102 
+ 


With these few words, one is carried to the heart of “Icarian life.” Perhaps 
the most interesting remark is the reference to fables and songs composed by 
Icarians themselves. This means that a kind of Icarian culture existed. We 
are extremely fortunate that one of these fables has survived, although it is 
unknown whether or not its author, B. Turgard, was a Lyonnais. It is entitled 
"Le rocher, la source et le vieillard" and was found among the manuscripts in 
the Cabet papers at the Bibliothèque historique de la ville de Paris.!%® Here 
is the story: In the depths of a great promontory, overlooking a sunbaked and 
barren plain, “a tiny spring, of crystal waters, had just been born." Blocked 
by the massive cliff, the rivulet asked “to continue my way, for such is my des- 
tiny." But the cliff haughtily refused it passage. It was deaf to the entreaties of 
the spring that its waters could make the fields below green again; "I will cover 
the great meadow with flowers, vines will cling to your sides: Utopia!” The 
insensitive stone replied only with mocks and threats. Then an old man ap- 
peared and with one blow, opened up the great rock and the spring flowed 
forth. 


Et soudain prairie et coteau, 

Étant arrosés du ruisseau, 

Se couronnérent de verdure. ... 

La source à l'onde pure 

Est le socialisme. 

Le roc c'est l'ignorance et égoïsme. 

Le vieillard aux effets puissants, 
Le temps. 


Thus one enters these Icarian gatherings and shares with them their dreams of 
a communist future. 


102 Commissaire, Mémoires, 1: 97-98. Garcon split with Cabet in late 1844, so Commissaire 
is referring to a time prior to this. Commissaire was deeply involved in militant circles in 
Lyon and a loyal Icarian until 1844. 

103 Papiers Cabet, xv (undated), BHVP. 
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We can also sing their songs. À worker from Niort who had moved to Paris, 
Charles Tessier, composed a "Chant communiste, dédié à M. Cabet" and sent 
it to Cabet with a letter on June 1, 1844.19* In the letter he stressed that songs 
were a marvelous means of propaganda, especially among those for whom 
reading was difficult. They would also increase Icarian solidarity. The last 
stanza of his song epitomizes the spirit that he hoped to generate. 


Le temps n'est pas si loin qu'on peut le croire, 
Oü les T'résors dont vous vous emparez, 
Méme à vos yeux ne vaudront pas la gloire, 
En biens communs vous les réunirez. 
Vos noms, qu'alors on aura soin d'inscrire, 
Passeront grands à la postérité: 
Avec bonheur nous irons les relire, 
Nous qui voulons sagesse et liberté. 

9 


The songs of the “young Icarians” of Lyon were probably not so polished, but 
again we get a sense of the evening meetings. Commissaire noted further that 
since these affairs were "extra-legal, every time the police came around it was 
necessary that we play innocent games. .. "195 Thus a certain amount of danger 
and excitment remained—the old secret society atmosphere was not entirely 
absent. 

Sunday outings into the countryside were also popular in Lyon. Unlike the 
more serious evening gatherings, these picnics were largely for pleasure. 
"Friends were invited; everybody got to know one another; the young people 
danced; finally, we enjoyed ourselves so much the more so because no one 
spouted off there.” ‘Thus did Frédéric Olinet, a later emigrant to Nauvoo, pass 
many Sundays.!% Garçon and Lardet, two Icarian leaders in the earlier stages 
of the movement at Lyon, opened their homes to those who wished to set up 
night schools for adults of both sexes. Finally a formal "society," known as the 
Bibliothèques, was created in Lyon in 1845. It was subdivided into groups of 
fewer than twenty who met periodically to discuss socialist and radical works 
they had read. They paid dues in order to build up a library and created a 
lending service for nonmembers. The government attempted to link the 
Bibliothéques with a group of militants found to possess an armory in 1844 
but could not prosecute; this Icarian subassociation lived on thereafter and 
no doubt helped to spread the doctrine in Lyon.” 

Although the Icarian group at Lyon may well have been the most 
active in France, it is hard to believe that similar confraternities did not exist 
elsewhere. After the emigration announcement Cabet became less guarded 

104 Tessier’s handwritten version may be found among the Papiers Cabet, vir, BHVP. A 
printed copy (Paris, 1844) is possessed by the IISG (F1177/167 fol). Tessier to Cabet, June 1, 
1844, Papiers Cabet, vir, BHVP. 

105 Commissaire, Mémoires, 1: 98. 
106 Olinet, Voyage, 18-19. 
107 The relevant documents are: Procureur général de Lyon to the Garde des Sceaux, Sept. 


20, 1844, AN, BB18 1423 dos. 8701; Le Populaire, Sept. 28, Oct. 1844; Cabet, Les Masques 
arrachés (Paris, 1844), 41-44; and Commissaire, Mémoires, 1: 105-06. 
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about discussing such activities; numerous reports of banquets, fétes, and out- 
ings were printed in Le Populaire.’ Since the examples from Lyon all oc- 
curred before 1847 and were not reported, it stands to reason that a local 
group life existed in other centers earlier as well. 

Icarianism was thus a movement with a clear if largely informal organiza- 
tion, local cohesion, and even a culture of sorts. The final question must now 
be posed: We know very well that the movement grew rapidly in size and ex- 
tent after 1843, but what was the pattern of this growth, and when, under what 
conditions, did the movement evolve into a sect? 

The data presented in table 1 provide an excellent shorthand guide to the 
dynamics of the movement, since both the total printing and the number of 
new subscribers each month are listed. By plotting one against the other over 
time, the main periods of disequilibrium in the growth of the movement can 
be determined. The difference between the rates of increase in the number of 
papers printed (about seventy-five per cent of which went to subscribers) and 
in the cumulative total of the number of new subscribers is a reliable measure 
of the rate of cancellations or failures to renew. We can thus pinpoint the per- 
iods of rapid subscription turnover and hence of internal conflict and up- 
heaval within the movement. About a year after the movement began to ex- 
perience sustained growth in the wake of the trial at Toulouse, the first 
major internal crisis occurred. This was the period (July-December 1844) 
during which Cabet began to stress strict doctrinal conformity; he purged the 
Icarian party of proponents of violence and developed the term “Icarian” to 
apply to his communists. The reaction in Lyon was especially strong, and 
several of his important adherents there dissolved their direct relationship 
with him.!*? The second and more significant period (October 1845-August 
1846) corresponds to the great conflict that Cabet waged with La Réforme; 
in the course of the polemic Cabet more clearly defined his attitudes toward 
class relations and first confronted the logical inconsistencies of his pacifist 
tactical position. As a result the movement lost a considerable number of ad- 
herents, probably mostly bourgeois, and took on a more rigidly proletarian 
character.110 

From August 1846 until the end of the year smooth and quite rapid growth 
took place. Then, in midwinter, things started to go haywire. New subscrip- 
tions came in at their previous rate, but Cabet stopped reporting the total 
printing. He would not do so again until a year later, then showing an increase 
of only 500. Cancellations were offsetting new subscriptions. What was hap- 
pening? At this point the combined impact of three factors may be offered in 
explanation. The depression of 1846-47 was beginning to take its toll, thus 
forcing poorer Icarians to give up their subscriptions. Then, too, harder eco- 
nomic conditions, reinforcing the logic of Cabet's analyses of class conflict in 


108 See, for instance, the reports of Icarian banquets and festivals at Reims, "in the Alps,” 
and at Rennes and “outings” at Lyon itself in Le Populaire, Sept. 12, Oct. 17, and Nov. 28, 1847. 

109 See below, n.126. 

110 See Johnson, “Cabet and Class Antagonism,” 420-28. 
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1846, may have pushed some followers into a more outspoken defense of vio- 
lent means and hence to neo-Babouvism.™ Finally, the increasingly religious 
emphasis in the doctrine probably led to the separation of some Icarians. The 
initial upturn in the number of new subscriptions in 1847 is related to the 
conversion of Le Populaire into a weekly. Cabet long expected this change to 
increase his readership, and it obviously did—but again he did not publish 
information on the total printing of his newspaper.” Cancellations were still 
apparently numerous, probably for the reasons already noted. Then on May 9, 
1847, came the great moment in the history of Icarian communism, the elec- 
trifying message, Allons en Icarie! It cleaxly stimulated an unprecedented 
number of new subscriptions, but the total printing still went unreported. 
Overall, between November 1846 and November 1847, the number of 
subscriptions actually held increased by a scant 375, while there were 
2,328 new gubscribers. There had thus been a fantastic turnover in the 
movement. Nearly half the Icarian group (as measured by subscribers) was 
new on the eve of the Revolution of 1848. A huge number had rejected Cabet 
because of his pacifism, his apparent religiosity, ox his escapism. 

But others had rallied. The focus of Icarian communism changed drasti- 
cally after May 1847. I have carefully analyzed elsewhere the process by which 
the decision to emigrate came about.!? The decision resulted in a more ardent, 
more devoted, if possibly less numerous body of Icarian communists.“ ‘This 
trend, though now more pronounced, repeated a process evident during the 
earlier periods of disequilibrium. A "closing of the ranks," a greater exclusiv- 
ism, stricter conformity in matters of doctrine, and the departure of those who 
did not fit, characterized each period. The leader more dominant, the follow- 
ing more committed: the outward features, at least, of a sect grew with each 
stage. More important, in late 1846 and throughout 1847, Icarian communism 
increasingly took on the characteristics of a religion. These two dimen- 
sions define the evolution of this social movement into a sect.!!5 Space does not 

111 This was certainly the case at Tours, where a group of Icarians decided to take a more 
militant stance. The influence of Auguste Blanqui (currently at the local hospital after nearly 
dying at Mont-Saint-Michel) was afoot here as well. See Cabet, Le Voile soulevé sur le procés 
communiste à Tours et Blois (Paris, 1847); AN, BB21 5028; AD, Loir-et-Cher, 3 UI 42; 
Desmoulins to Cabet, Nov. 26, 1846, Papiers Cabet, BHVP. 

112 It is unlikely that many cancellations occurred as a result of the changeover to weekly 
publication. Cabet continued to publish a paper every month that, in addition to normal 
weekly material, summarized the contents of the previous three weeklies; thus those who could 
not afford the weekly could continue as before. 

113 Johnson, "Cabet and Class Antagonism," 413-17, 435-39. 

114 [t is most interesting that, when compared with earlier manifestations, a disproportionate 
number of the positive responses to the emigration call were individual letters. Also, when 
multiple-signature addresses were sent, they usually contained fewer names than did supportive 
declarations for other purposes. Thus while 443 Rémois Icarians condemned Cabet's arrest late 
in 1847, only 99 signed the letter approving the emigration, and Mauvais, the correspondant, 
apologized for the tardiness of their response. There was no mass letter supporting the “colony” 
from Lyon at all. 

115 J. F. C. Harrison, conveniently summarizing the work of Bryon R. Wilson as it applied 
to Owenism, defines "sect" in the following manner: "a small religious group, in which mem- 


bership is voluntary and limited to persons having certain special convictions or experiences 
in common. A rejection of the values of society, and withdrawal or separateness from the world, 
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allow a full documentation of this transformation, but its general outlines can 
be described. 

From its inception, Cabet had conceived of his communism as the fulfill- 
ment of the real message of Jesus Christ. Yet personally he remained a deist, 
despite urgent pleas that he recognize the divine origins of his doctrine.U5 
Never did he seek to portray himself in the role of a messiah. If he was called 
le Père Cabet, it was—until very late in the history of the movement—only in 
the context of the purely secular honor bestowed by workingmen upon their 
most revered leaders.!'* In general, the concept that “communism is Christian- 
ity in its primitive purity" was, at worst, a propaganda device and, at best, a 
sincere conviction on Cabet's part that he was following a central tradition of 
Western culture.¥8 

But Cabet's outlook is not the issue at stake; it 1s, rather, what his followers 
made of what he said and how he, in turn, responded. What we witness is the 
emergence of communist religious enthusiasm in the later phases of the 
movement's development, both before and after the announcement promot- 
ing the emigration to la terre promise. 

The publication of Le vrai Christianisme turned the tide. For a full year 
followers had been chastizing Cabet for taking so long to prepare it, even to 
the point of saying that he was not really interested. Month after month he 
excused himself for the delay.!!? Two thousand copies were finally printed 
in June 1846 and sold out in three weeks. Christianity became the touch- 
stone of the doctrine. 


together with an expectation of some form of adventism further typify the sect. A mission 
to preach the Kingdom, an emphasis on fellowship (brotherly love), and allegiance understood 
as ‘belief in the truth’ are also commonly found.” Quest for the New Moral World, 185. 
Icarianism never reached such a state before the Revolution of 1848, but the groundwork was 
being laid. In the 1850s a series of official reports keep us in touch with the Icarians of 
France. Their entire focus is on the colony; they meet from time to time and recite passages 
from the master; they provide contributions to be sent to Nauvoo or St. Louis, and they dream 
of making the crossing themselves: the Icarian sect, such as it was, had fully emerged. AN, 
BB30 413 dos. 1242 P, 416 dos. 1329 P, 416 dos. 1342 P, 416 dos. 1346 P, 448 dos. 1452 P, 410 dos. 
1563 P, 421 dos. 1619 P. 

116 Dr. Desmoulins of Tours pressured Cabet on several occasions to convert. But the latter 
refused: "I thank you for your wishes and your efforts for my conversion and my salvation. 
But . , . none of your arguments has convinced me in the least." Cabet to Desmoulins 
(draft), May 8, 1843, Papiers Cabet, v, BHVP. John Minter Morgan was disappointed to find 
that Cabet was “all mixed up with political matters. . . . He pretends to no faith in the 
Christian Religion, but classes it with all other religions . . . as having one common origin— 
the ignorance and superstitution of the ruder stages of society." Letters of a Clergyman on the 
Institutions for Ameliorating the Conditions of the People (London, 1846), 119. 

117 There is a suggestion of a communist Second Coming in Voyage en Icarie (p. 532), but 
it is the only sentence in this vein Cabet himself ever uttered. We also know that Cabet 
circulated a portrait of himself, and on the opposite flap of this hinged lithograph was a 
picture of Jesus. The procureur général of Ámiens saw it simply as a device for raising money, 
for Cabet was selling the little album “for a high enough price." (Report of Nov. 29, 1847, 
AN, BB18 1441 dos. 1992.) Sébastien Commissaire remarked in a key passage: ". . . this word 
[Pére] includes all other appellations for the workers. It is a name that . . . indicates not 
only admiration but the love that the workers show their friends. Do not think that the people 
are extravagant with this appellation. . .. I have only seen two men given this name in my time, 
M. Cabet and M. Raspail.” Mémoires, 1: 99. 

118 'The latter is the clear impression rendered by Le vrai Christianisme read in isolation. 

119 Le Populaire, Sept. 1845-May 1846. 
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In announcing the forthcoming publication of his new work, Cabet gave the 
watchword: "Forward therefore, Communists! Let us take again the princi- 
ples of Christ! Our communism is manifestly, incontestably, the same thing 
as true Christianity." But the God of true Christianity was not the God of tra- 
ditional Christianity. 


The God of Christianity is not a God of superstition and ignorance, of privilege 
and oppression; it is the God of Nature and of Reason, the God of intelligence 
and la lumière, the God of Liberty and Equality, especially the God of the Poor 
to save them from misery, and the God of the oppressed to deliver them from op- 
pression. 


The true religion was that of love and concord, of “the human personality, of 
the dignity of man, of his independence and his liberty." By and large, Cabet's 
- religious rhetoric remained rational, although he occasionally lapsed into 
semimysticism. For example, 


If you have Faith, you will appease the tempest and you will walk on the waves. 
And then you will emerge from the Shadows to pass into the Light, from Death 
to pass into Life, from the Reign of Satan to pass into the Reign of God, which 
will give the Human Race eternal life with eternal felicity. 


This variation of tone was no doubt meant to satisfy both the humanists and 
the fundamentalists among his followers.?? Le vrai Christianisme itself, al- 
though mainly devoted to explaining the Bible in rational terms and showing 
why allegorical language had to be used, was still filled with emotion-packed 
sentences, such as: “This will be a Perfect People, a Holy Nation, the pure of 
heart, imitators of God, without sins, without crimes, and without vices." !?1 
In playing to both the true believers and the "intellectual Christians," it 
would seem that he caught more of the former and, in addition, brought out 
the latent millenial enthusiasm of many of his older followers. Already in 
June of 1846 the Icarian group in Toulon had compared Cabet to Christ: 
"You imitate, by your dedication, this Christ whose maxims you adopt; like 
him you identify yourself with the poor and the oppressed; like him you 
preach the most sublime morality which the heart of man can form; like him 
you expose all the attacks of the Pharisees of the century and of the Priests 
who crucified him." Throughout the rest of the year and in early 1847 Cabet 
continued to exhort the workers of France, his new work sold well, and his 
followers replied in kind by avowing their Christian-communist faith to 
Cabet, their "trés cher et vénéré père des pauvres et de l’opprimé.” While 
his followers in Vienne would "go on their knees before no mortal" and the 
Toulousains agreed that "the age of révélateurs had. passed," there began to 
occur in 1846 a vague but perceptible shift toward seeing Cabet as the martyr 
and apostle of a religious faith.1?? 


120 Ibid., May 26, June 27, 1846. 
121 Le vrai Christianisme, 313. 
122 Le Populaire, June 27, 1846; J. Clémence to Cabet, Mar. 6, 1847, Papiers Cabet, viu, 
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We do not know to what extent the Icarian movement was reduced in size 
in 1847, or even definitely that it was. A massive change in composition was 
evident, however, and a heightened spirit of exclusivism and of religious en- 
thusiasm grew among those Icarians who remained loyal. A sect was in the 
making. 

This sect, visible on the horizon in 1846, came into its own after the emi- 
gration project was announced. All one has to do is to listen to a few of the pos- 
itive responses to the project. The strong Christian, if not Catholic, impulse 
that still animated many French workers in the 18405,!? stirred by the frus- 
trations of their misery and the vision of an earthly paradise, burst into full 
flame. Nearly all the “receptions” carried some religious allusion. A declara- 
tion from Périgueux was typical: "Yes, let us leave this worm-eaten and gan- 
grenous society! . . . Apostles of the social regeneration, let us go to place the 
first stone in the edifice announced by Christ! ... for we shall leavebehind the 
life in the tombs in order to be born again in the promised land and sous le 
soleil des lumières.” Cabet was described in a variety of ways: he was the 
"New Moses," the "dear and worthy apostle of Christ," and "the faithful imi- 
tator of Christ." A letter from Justine B., of Nantes, exemplified the new 
meaning that "Pére" was taking on. “Oh, our father par excellence who pre- 
pared the paradise for all humanity, . . . let us follow [him] who wishes to lead 
his children and to share their pains and their hardships. . .. My blood, my life 
belong to him!" Pierre Rivaxd, a Parisian journeyman tailor, was joining the 
emigration because he wanted "to realize the goal of Christ—let the moun- 
tains crumble and the valleys fill." Another worker, identified only as R ; 
specifically compared Cabet with Christ: “Our epoch has many analogies with 
the one when God sent Christ to save humanity, and we must honor with our 
sympathies he who dares in our day to undertake a similar mission."?* In re- 
viewing these voices of the new Icarian atmosphere it is difficult not to agree 
with the unkind words of Proudhon, who, observing the movement and 
Cabet’s utopia even in 1846, remarked: “They are to be like oysters attached 
side by side, with neither activity nor feeling, on the rock of fraternity."!25 

The growth of the Icarian sect can be concretely illustrated by the move- 





BHVP. For reactions to Le vrai Christianisme and for Cabet's increasing use of Christian catch 
phrases (e.g, “Communism can only say: I am the resurrection and the life," Le Populaire, 
Aug. 28, 1846), see Le Populaire duxing these months. 

123 Joseph Moody is rather clearly in error when he uses the term "dechristianization" in 
discussing the religious outlook of the French worker, at least before 1848. ("The Dechristianiza- 
tion of the French Working Class," Review of Politics, 15 [1958]: 46-49.) As Francois Isambert 
stresses, it was a question of the rejection of the historical Church. "One even sees a change 
of reference come about progressively during the July Monarchy. More and more, at least at 
Paris and Lyon, it is Christianity that is invoked as the religious base of which the Catholic 
Church is only a particular denomination." "L'Attitude religieuse des ouvriers français au 
milieu du xix? siècle,” Archives de sociologie des religions, 6 (1958): 21-22. 

124 Le Populaire, May 23, Aug. 22, July 25, Dec. 5, 1847. 

125 Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Système des contraditions économiques, ou Philosophie de la 
misere (1846), in C. Bougl& and H. Moysset, eds, Oeuvres complétes de P.-J. Proudhon, 2 
(Paris, 1923): 282. 
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‚ment’s internal development at Lyon. By mid-1842 a group of Icarian sym- 
pathizers had been brought together under the leadership of Chapius, a chef 
d'atelier in the silk industry. Almost immediately a conflict arose over Cabet's 
bitter exchange with Théodore Dézamy. The central concern of the dissidents 
was the leader's imperious attitude toward lowly workers and his desire for 
strict doctrinal conformity. A schism resulted, and a communist element led 
by Louis Greppo and Joseph Benoit emerged, taking an independent posi- 
tion but supporting important aspects of Cabet's doctrine. In September 1843 
Cabet went to Lyon and partially patched over the split by taking a more 
militant stance on revolutionary means. But he was unable to maintain his 
authority; a year later we hear of a further breach in which such important 
figures as J. J. Razuret, Garçon, and Sébastien Commissaire, loyal supporters 
in the 1842 conflict, decided to reject the term "Icarian" while still lauding 
the goals and ideals of Cabet's communism. By 1846-47 it would appear that 
two sorts of Icarian groups existed in Lyon. In a series of doctrinal discussions 
in the semi-Fourierist paper, La Tribune lyonnaise, men like Razuret and 
Garçon published views that were distinctly "Icarian," but they never used 
the term, nor did they pay any obeisance to Cabet. At the same time Faucon, 
Poncet, and others published articles and a brochure defending Icarian com- 
munism specifically against its enemies. Thus a broad trend of Icarian-ori- 
ented communism existed side by side with a narrower Cabetist contingent. 
Later events prove the validity of this analysis. When the emigration an- 
nouncement was made, the former element roundly condemned the de- 
cision, vowing that "a revolution is near," while the leadership of the latter 
praised it and began to recruit for the "departure." In the course of the 
Revolution of 1848 the disloyal Icarians—Razuret, Garcon, and their friends 
—were men of real importance in the events, and the earlier schismatics, 
Gréppo and his circle, were the veritable working-class leaders of the revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, Faucon and Poncet played distinctly minor roles. 
It is clear that the Cabetist element had more or less enclosed itself within 
a sectarian crust that tended to undermine its effectiveness in making the 
kind of pragmatic decisions required by a revolutionary situation.!?9 A sim- 
ilar process occurred in Reims where Cabetist Icarians under Eugéne Butót 
were outflanked in the course of the revolution by more militant and more 
flexible communists under J.-L. Gonzalle and, eventually, Agathon Bressy.7" | 


126 Cabet to Chapius (draft), July 13, 1844, Chapius to Cabet, Oct. 31, 1844, Papiers Cabet, 
vin, BHVP; Commissaire, Mémoires, 1: 98; Joseph Benoit, Confessions d'un proletaire (Lyon, 
I871)) MS edited by Maurice Moissonier (Paris, 1968), 73; Johnson, "Deux lettres," 
passim; La Tribune lyonnaise, Oct., Dec. 1845, Oct., Dec. 1846; André Poncet, Réponse com- 
muniste icarienne à la Tribune lyonnaise (Le Guillotiére, 1845) (both at Biblothéque municipale 
de Lyon) letter from J.-J. Razuret, Le Populaire, Nov. 21, 1847; Le Populaire, May 4, 1848; 
La Tribune lyonnaise, Apr. 11, 1848; Frangois Dutacq, Histoire politique de Lyon pendant la 
Révolution de 1848 (Paris, 1910), passim; Jean Gaumont, Le Mouvement ourvrier d’association 
et de Coöperation à Lyon (Lyon, [1919]), 22-37. 

127 See Le Républicain, Mar. 3-Apr. 4, 1848 (Bibliothèque municipale de Reims) and 
Gustave Laurent, "La Révolution de 1848," Le Département de la Marne et la Révolution 
de 1848 (Chälons-sur-Marne, 1948), 66-67. 
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ÍN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, it can be argued that the entire movement displays two 
contradictory trends. On one hand, men deeply influenced by Cabet increas- 
ingly rejected his authority, his pacifism, his religiosity, and/or his simple uto- 
pian concepts of social constructionism. In effect, they followed the logic that 
Cabet himself suggested in the course of his debate with La Réforme—the 
recognition of bourgeois-working-class antagonism—without losing the basic 
idealism, the belief in dévouement, that marked his outlook.1?8 On the other 
hand, clusters of Icarian true believers, impressed by the ephemeral New 
Jerusalem that Cabet promised overseas and by the Christian-communist equa- 
tion, and possessing a semimessianic view of their "father," closed their ranks. 
After a brief flirtation with the idea that the Revolution of 1848 might make 
France the Icaria of their dreams, they encased themselves in dwindling num- 
bers in an exclusive fellowship devoted to the realization of the saintly king- 
dom in the wilds of America. That the sectarianization of Icarian communism 
destroyed its viability as an influential movement is beyond doubt.!2® 

It would also seem that such a process was virtually inevitable. It is useless to 
blame Cabet and Krolikowski for the emergence of an Icarian sect. The flood 
of chiliastic responses to Le vrai Christianisme and to the call for emigration 
adequately demonstrate the deep well of working-class emotion that underlay 
their position. What is most striking to the student of the larger processes of 
social change is that the social consciousness of a long-oppressed class cannot 
form solely on the basis of immediate experience, but at first integrates values 
lodged deep in the traditional culture. Materialism and belief in the class 
struggle were largely foreign to this culture. Christianity was not, and neither, 
thanks to the French Revolution, were such Jacobin concepts as dedication, 
virtue, and dignity. And, of course, neither was a certain amount of working- 
class deference to the alleged intellectual superiority of its bourgeois “betters.” 
It was mentioned earlier that the Christian element, always present in Icarian 
doctrine, served to entice most of the bourgeois who became Icarians 
into the movement during its early period of growth. It seems beyond ques- 
tion that Dr. Desmoulins, Laty, Chameroy, and others had great influence on 
Cabet, the former lawyer, procureur général, and deputy. For most of his 
working-class followers (at least the Cabetists) this influence was accepted as 
natural, given the normative framework of their social attitudes. The specific 
source of the Christian emphasis was bourgeois, and sectarianism developed 
in part as a response to bourgeois ideology. Regenerated, "true" Christianity 
thus tied a working-class movement to a basic element of preindustrial Wes- 
tern culture and tended to patch over the increasingly evident gulf between 
class interests in French society. 


128 The combination of rationalist idealism and belief in the class struggle—by no means an 
unusual hybrid in 1848—perhaps amounts to a peculiar form of communism. If so, Lyon was 
its most important center, and a careful study of this strand of thought, basically working 
class in origin, has yet to be made. Its possible bearing on the later history of French socialism 
is intriguing. See Johnson, *Deux lettres," 533. 

129 See above, n.115. 
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Social science is hardly served by applying Marx’s pejorative “utopian” or 
"archaic" to the Icarian movement. It appears instead as a specific phase in 
the reaction of the working masses to the upheaval produced by political and 
economic modernization. In France it was the first mass movement to accept 
the total overthrow of the emerging capitalist society. But worker-artisan ex- 
perience was insufficient for the movement to rid itself of traditional encum- 
brances. Beyond that, there existed no concrete analysis that might have served 
to replace the sectarian framework. Many of Cabet's own followers saw that 
sect and emigration amounted to a disastrous cul-de-sac and mistrusted class 
collaboration and pacifism. Yet, on the whole, as the early months of the Rev- 
olution of 1848 were to show, the average French urban worker was "gen- 
erous” and tended toward mysticism.!3° He was, in other words, in tune 
with the general outlook motivating most Icarians. To what extent working- 
class attitudes in 1848 were influenced by Cabet!?! and to what extent Icarian- 
ism reflected the larger spectrum are questions impossible to answer. But it is 
undeniable that Icarian communism could not escape its age. French society 
was in that amorphous stage of transition in which new class lines could not 
yet be clearly perceived. The Icarian movement was rooted in this fluid situ- 
ation. Its shape and its nature bore the stamp of the confused interaction of 
two different societies, one traditional, the other industrial. The struggles of 
the Second Republic significantly undermined the hold of tradition on the 
French worker, and the Icarian phase in the growth of working-class con- 
sciousness—the phase of artisan sectarian communism—-abruptly came to an 
end. 

130 See especially the outstanding article of L. Lévy-Schneider, "Les Débuts de la Révolution 
de 1848 à Lyon," Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, 15 (1911): 24-61, 177-98. 


131 Pierre Leroux was convinced that Cabet's influence was fundamental in the formation of 
working-class attitudes in 1848. La Greve de Samarez (Paris, 1864), 2: $77—78. 
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THE NEW ECONOMIC and political historians generally advocate that his- 
torical research can, and should, be organized as a social or policy science,! 
and arguments that statesmen and rulers must heed the so-called lessons of 
history are as old as the discipline itself. But Western experience provides 
few examples of the systematic and regular use of the study of the past as a 
tool for social analysis and as a guide in law-making. The Chinese historian 
was more fortunate. When Su Hsün, in the exordium of his mid-eleventh- 
century "Discussion on History," asks, "For what purpose is history writ- 
ten”? he is inquiring about an integral element in the contemporary policy 
formation process and a central issue in the ideological controversies that 
characterized Chinese intellectual and political life from the mid-T’ang 
through the Southern Sung (ca. 750-1300). During these centuries there were 
three different, and frequently antithetical, trends in the often noted 
"historical-mindedness" of the Chinese people®—classicism, moral didactic- 
ism, and historical analogism. And the varying fortunes of these contrasting 
attitudes had a significant impact on the nature of social analysis and the 
shape of state action. 

The classicist* of Middle Period China (ca. 600-1300) believed that 


1 See, for example, Lee Benson, "Middle Period Historiography: What is to be Done?" in 
Gerald Grob and George Billias, eds., American History: Retrospect and Prospect (New York, 
1971), 154-90. 

2Su Hsün, Chie-yu Chi (Collected Papers of Su Hsün) (Ssu-pu Pei-yao [hereafter SPPY] 
ed.), 8.12. 

3 For the historical-mindedness of the Chinese, see the essays in E. G. Beasley and E. G. 
Pulleyblank, eds, Historians of China and Japan (London, 1961); E. G. Pulleyblank, “The 
Historiographical Tradition,” in Raymond Dawson, ed., The Legacy of China (London, 1964), 
143-64; and William Theodore de Bary, “Some Common Tendencies in Neo-Confucianism," in 
David S. Nivison znd Arthur Wright, eds, Confucianism in Action (Stanford, 1959), 42-43. 

4 In translating ju as “classicist” I follow Albert E. Dien, "Yen Chih-t'ui (531-591 4): A Buddho- 
Confucian,” in Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett, eds., Confucian Personalities (Stanford, 
1962), 53. The common practice of using this term to mean "Confucian" is completely mis- 
leading before the late twelfth century. Before the Southern Sung it is treated as nearly 
synonymous with “pedant” by many writers who would have been shocked if they were accused 
of being un-Confucian. See, for example, Li Kou, Chih-Chiang Li Hsien-sheng Wen-chi 
(Collected Papers of Li Kou) (Ssu-pu Ts’ung-k’an [hereafter SPTK] ed), 16.12; and Huang 
Huai and Yang Shih-ch'i, Li-tai Ming-ch'en Tsou-yi (Yhe Memorials of Famous Ministers of 
Successive Dynasties) (hereafter LT TY) (Taipeh, 1964), 6.13b-14a. There is, in fact, no Chinese 
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three compilations—The Book of Documents, The Book of Poetry, and 
The Rites of Chou—described the institutions and principles of government 
of the Sage Kings and the Three Dynasties (from the legendary emperors 
Yao and Shun through the Western Chou dynasty).5 Most of the information 
about this millennium and a half of Chinese history is of highly doubtful 
historicity and was primarily the creation of political philosophers from 
the sixth to the second centuries B.c. who were seeking to establish ancient 
authority for their own positions. Three other classics composed during 
this later period—The Analects of Confucius, The Mencius, and The 
Classic of Filial Piety—were also honored as interpreting and transmitting 
the "way" of antiquity. Since this corpus of canonical literature depicted 
the ideal society and provided an absolute standard for judging current 
policies, the classicist tended to view the history of postclassical times 
(that is, after 771 B.C.) as a chronicle of deviations from this pseudohistorical 
utopia and to see in its study little value and possibly great harm. The 
logical extreme was militantly antihistorical. Li Yen-chang's attack on a 
decree of 1112 to reinstate topics on history in the civil service recruitment 
examinations 1s representative. 


Those who study The Book of Poetry, The Book of Documents, and The Rites 
of Chou learn about the Former Sage Kings, while those who study the histories 
of Ch'in, Han, Sui, and T'ang [221 B.c.-A.p. 906] learn about prevalent customs. 
Recently the theses advanced by imperial advisers do not set forth the way [tao] 
of Yao and Shun, but advocate the common usages of Han and T’ang. Scholars 
are not made to specialize on the classics, but are led to learn about the prevalent 
customs of later times. Is this proper? I humbly hope that Your Majesty will rescind 
the decree of the former day. If scholars are made to concentrate their attention 
solely on the classics and axe prevented from slipping into the study of the vulgar 
practices of later generations, then the empire will be fortunate indeed!$ 


The second trend, moral didacticism, derived from the tradition that Con- 
fucius, in editing the chronicles of his native state of Lu-—The Spring and 
Autumn Annals—alloted praise or blame to the participants in historical 
events as a means of encouraging the good and warning the evil.” According 
to the twelfth-century historical critic Fei Kun, “History records good 
fortune and disaster responding to events, and should display the intention 


term for “Confucianism” before the Sung Neo-Confucians adopted “classicism” (ju) as 
synonymous with their own vision of an orthodox interpretation of the school of thought asso- 
ciated with the name of Confucius. 

5 The traditional dates of the Sage Kings (Yao and Shun) are 2356-2256 B.C. and 2255-2205 
B.C., and those of the Three Dynasties are Hsia, 2205-1766 ».c.; Shang, 1766-1122 B.c.; and West- 
ern Chou, 1122-771 B.C. 

6 Sung Hui-yao Chi-kao (A Digest of Governmental Institutions of the Sung Dynasty) (here- 
after SHY), re-collected from the Yung-lo Ta-tien (Grand Encyclopedia of 1403-24) by Hsü 
Sung (Shanghai, 1936) “Hsüan-chü” (Recruitment), 48a; Wu Tseng, Neng-kai-chai Man-lu 
(Occasional Notes of Wu Tseng) (Pi-chi Hsiao-shuo Ta-kuan Hsii-pien [Supplementary Ta- 
kuan Series of Short Stories and Occasional Notes] ed; Taipeh, 1963), 12.15a-15b. The latter 
work dates this event in 1111. I follow the earlier and more authorative SHY. 

T Charles S. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, 1938), 12-14. 
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of encouraging and warning." ? The continuing influence of this view that 
the historian should act as an ethical commentator is illustrated by its 
employment as a standard for the compilations of state historiography. 
According to 'Ts'ai T'ao, the veritable records and reign histories of the 
early Northern Sung (A.D. 960—1127) adopted the method of "concealed 
meaning" (yin-yi) ascribed to Confucius. When a bad emperor died, it 
would be indicated by writing "he fell without illness," and evil great 
ministers or imperial princes "passed away after a sudden sickness."? Tseng 
Kung's outline of the criteria he would employ in selecting materials for 
The Official History of the First Five Reigns of the Sung Dynasty stipulated 
that “if there is good and evil, which may be used to encourage or warn, 
and right or wrong, which should be contemplated by later generations, 
then it will be recorded in detail. Accounts of normal conduct will not be 
prepared.” And Chao Ju-t’eng attacked the appointment of a man of ques- 
tionable moral character to the post of official historiographer on the 
grounds that "history is the medium used to publish the right and wrong of 
the world's myriad generations.” 

This moral-didactic view of history writing owed its persistence and vital- 
ity partly to a close relationship with classicism. T'he Spring and Autumn 
Annals was incorporated into the Confucian canon quite early. Su Hsün, 
in answer to his question about the purpose of history, attempted to reconcile 
the first two of the Chinese quadripartite division of knowledge— classics, 
history, philosophy, and belles-lettres. He argued that history is composed 
in compassion for the “mean man" (hsiao-jen). It is used as a way to 
illustrate the meaning and principles of antiquity for the benefit of people 
of little capacity, who are unable to comprehend the primary canon. Since 
the compassion of Confucius in editing The Annals of Lu was exceptionally 
great, in this case a history became a classic.” This classicist compromise 
with history was essentially the position adopted by Chu Hsi in his Neo- 
Confucian synthesis of the twelfth century, which became official orthodoxy 
during the Yüan (1279-1368), Ming (1368-1644), and Ch'ing (1644-1911) 
dynasties. For example, the Southern Sung philosopher includes among the 
instructions to his disciples for the compilation of a digest of his General 
Mirror of History such rules as: 


It is impossible to record the district, native town, and genealogy of all men; only 
in the case of worthy men should these be briefly noted. In the case of deaths of 
ministers, it is only necessary to record those of all prime ministers. For worthy 
men note their office, honorary title, family and personal names, "died," and add 


8 Fei Kun, Liang-ch’i-man-chih (The Historical Memoranda of Fei Kun) (Chih-pu-tsu-chai 
ts'ung-shu [The Chih-pu-tsu Library Series] [hereafter CPT] ed.; 1777), 5.32. 

9'Is'ai T’ao, T'ieh-wei-shan Ts'ung-t'an (Occasional Notes of Ts’ai T'ao) (CPT ed), 4.3b. 

10 Tseng Kung, Püan-feng Lei-kao (Collected Papers of Tseng Kung) (SPPY ed), 31.5b-6a. 

11 Chao Ju-t’eng, Yung-chai Chi (Collected Papers of Chao Ju-t’eng) (Ssu-k’u Ch'üan-shu Shan- 
pen Ts'ung-shu [Good Editions from the Four Treasuries Series] [hereafter SKSP] ed.), 4.14b. 

12 Su, Chia-yu Chi, 8.1a-4a. 
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their posthumous name, but for ordinary men omit honorary title, family name, 
and posthumous name.!? 


But this passive emphasis on ethical conduct was not compatible with the 
reforming zeal of active classicists who wished to reconstruct Chinese so- 
ciety completely in the image of the Three Dynasties. The reason is not 
difficult to find. The moral-didactic emphasis on means placed severe limi- 
tations on the kind of measures that could be used by classicist radicals in 
seeking to gain their fundamentalist ends. The antipathy of the eleventh- 
century "reformer" Wang An-shih and his followers to The Spring and 
Autumn Annals is indicative.!* Soon after he was appointed assisting civil 
councilor of state in 1069 Wang inaugurated a comprehensive program of 
innovative legislation. A complete evaluation of the ensuing controversies 
would have to include a comparative analysis of the interrelationships be- 
tween ideology and family, class, status-group, and regional interests in 
the recurring power struggles of the Sung bureaucracy. But differing at- 
titudes toward the past were important features in the various arguments 
for and against the new laws. "Revival of antiquity" played an integral role 
in the charter myth!? accepted and used by the constellation of power- 
seeking groups that linked their fortunes with those of the great reformer. 
Although the separate laws of the reform period were seldom tied to 
specific classical precedents, Wang An-shih used the classics, particularly 
The Rites of Chou, as a justification for his holistic social plan and as a 
defense against criticism directed at any of its constituent parts. One section 
of the opposition based its case partially on T'he Spring and Autumn Annals 
and argued merely that the methods of Wang and his associates were 


13 Ouoted in William Theodore de Bary, ed., Sources of Chinese Tradition (New York, 1960), 
509. The moral-didactic and essentially unhistorical nature of Chu Hsi’s views on history 
has been noted by several authors. See Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, 14; and 
Edwin G. Pulleyblank, "Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism in T’ang Intellectual Life, 755- 
805," in Arthur F. Wright, ed. The Confucian Persuasion (Stanford, 1960), 90-91. De Bary 
argues that both fundamentalism and historical-mindedness were basic features of Neo-Con- 
fucianism.. "Some Common Tendencies in Neo-Confucianism," 42-43. One thesis of this paper 
is that this fundamentalism was frequently in conflict with at least one aspect of historical- 
mindedness before Chu Hsi's compromise became official orthodoxy. 

14 Candidates for the "doctorate in letters" (chin-shih) degree were not allowed to select The 
Spring and Autumn Annals as a classic on which to be tested during the reform period (1069- 
85) after 1071, and the postreform period (1093-1125) after 1096. Li Tao, Hsü Tzu-chih-t'ung- 
chien Ch'ang-pien (Collected Data for a Continuation of The Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in 
Government) (hereafter HCP) (Taipeh, 1964), 220.1a-3a; Yang Chung-Liang, Hsü Tzu-chih-t'ung- 
chien Ch’ang-pien Chi-shih-pen-mo (Topical Arrangement of the Collected Data for a Continua- 
tion of “The Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government") (hereafter CPPM) (Kuang-hsü 19 
[1893] ed), 74.123, 100.11b-12a; Huang I-chou et al, Hsü Tzu-chih-t’ung-chien Shih-pu (A Re- 
construction of the Lost Sections of Collected Data for a Continuation of “The Comprehensive 
Mirror for Aid in Government") (hereafter HCPSP) (in HCP), 14.93; Hung Mai, Jung-chai Hsü-pi 
(A Continuation of the Occasional Notes of Hung Mai) (Kuo-hsüeh Chi-pen Ts’ung-shu [Basic 
Sinological Series] [hereafter KHCPTS] ed.; Shanghai, 1937), 145. See also James T. C. Liu, Re- 
form in Sung China (Cambridge, 1959), 32-33. The moral-didactic concern with means also par- 
tially explains the opposition to the new laws of such early supporters of Wang An-shih as Ou- 
yang Hsiu, the Su brothers, and Ch'eng I. 

15 I adopt the term "charter myth" from Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power and Social 
Theory (New York, 1965), 10-11. 
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incompatible with the norms of benevolent government. But the irrecon- 
cilable opponents of the new laws combined this moral-didactic attack with 
a far more effective technique of criticism—historical analogism.** Such 
statesmen as Ssu-ma Kuang, Chang Fang-p'ing, and Liu Chih tried to use 
principles abstracted from historical models to show that many of the 
innovations were either unworkable or would lead to undesirable side 
effects not anticipated by the planners.!? 

Historical analogism was a logical extension of moral didacticism, and 
elements of both approaches can be found in the works of most Chinese 
historians. But the novel emphasis on the former in the "new history" of 
the T’ang and Sung periods represented a radical reorientation that re- 
ceived its initial impetus during the intellectual ferment of the half century 
following the rebellion of An Lu-shan.!? When Liu Tsung-yüan and Tu Yu 
substituted environment and continuous and cumulative institutional change 
for morality and a static and absolute utopian antiquity, they laid the 
basis for a shift of the focus of didactic historiography from the ethics of the 
individual to the operation of social institutions. ‘This gave rise to the view 
that the comparative study of similar historical phenomena could provide 
an accurate guide in evaluating contemporary policy. The historical analogist 
did not deny the value of the classics but argued that the Confucian canon 
and history dealt with two different spheres of human activity. Ch'en Kuan 
advised Emperor Hui-tsung (1100-25) to pattern his rule on the past through 
the study of the classics and history. According to the early twelfth-century 
statesman, the former are learned in order to rectify character and 
the latter consulted in order to respond to change. Since transformations in 
the affairs of the world are infinite and the facts of antiquity are not known 
in detail, a comprehensive knowledge of history is essential in planning 
current policy.”¢ 

From the eighth through the thirteenth centuries, emperors, statesmen, 
and historians avowed that history provides the means to understand the 
success and failure of different forms of governmental organization, the 


16] owe the adoption of this term to suggestions made by my colleagues Martin Wolfe and 
Michael Zuckerman during a luncheon when parts of this paper were presented to the history 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

17 For examples, see my “Classical Chinese Monetary Analysis and Economic Policy in T'ang- 
Northern Sung China," Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, 
no. 18 (1968): 75-76, 79. 

18 This has been brilliantly described in Pulleyblank, “Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism," 
77-114. | 

19 Jbid., 99-104. 

20 LTTY, 8.2b-3a. 

21 Ibid., 6.13b—142, 167.82-ıgb; (author unknown), Huang-Sung Chung-hsing Liang-ch'ao Sheng- 
cheng (Imperial Policy Chronicle of the Two Restoration Reigns of the Sung Dynasty) (hereafter 
Sheng-cheng) (Taipeh, 1967), 8.32, 20.9b; Li Hsin-ch'uan, Chien-yen- Yi-lai Hsi-nien Yao-lu 
(Chronicle of the First Reign of the Soi*hern Sung [1127-62]) (hereafter Yao-lu) (Taipeh, 1968), 
36.3a; Hsiung K'e, Chung-hsing Hsiao-chi (A Short Record of the Restoration of the Sung Dy- 
nasty) (hereafter HC) (Taipeh, 1968), 9.3b; SHY, "Ch'ung-ju" (Education), 7.1a-1b, 21a-22a; 
CPPM, 92.5a-5b; HCP, 407.82; Ts'ui Ju-wen, Chung-hui Chi (Collected Papers of Ts'ui Ju-wen) 
(hereafter 'Ts'ui Ju-wen) (SKSP ed.), 7.23b-24a. 
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rise and fall of dynasties,” the evolution and transformation of laws and 
institutions, the advantage and injury resulting from specific measures,” 
and the nature of human behavior The moral-didactic view that periods 
of confusion, foreign conquest, and decline of imperial authority were un- 
worthy of study and emulation was attacked on the grounds that it was as 
important to understand what had failed as it was to know what had suc- 
ceeded. All periods of Chinese history should be examined with care, in- 
cluding the disreputable Three Kingdoms, Tsin, and Five Dynasties.” But 
eleventh- and twelfth-century writers particularly emphasized the necessity 
for a detailed knowledge of the T’ang (a.D. 618-906). Its laws and institu- 
tions were adopted by the founders of the Sung (960-1279), its history was 
recorded in more detail than that of earlier times, and the customs of its 
people were closest to those of the subjects of Chao K'uang-yin (960—75) and 
his successors.2” In the late 1060s Chang Fang-p'ing summarized the prevail- 
ing historical-analogist position. 


Hsün-tzu said: “There are a hundred Sage Kings. Which one should I use as a 
model?” The only remaining traces of the administration of the ancient kings are 
descriptions of the excellent aspects of their rule. Records of the political institu- 
tions of Yü and T'ang [respective founders of the Hsia and Shang dynasties] 
have been transmitted, but not as many as those of Chou. This is not because good 
government was absent during the earlier period but because it was a long time 
past. If the events being transmitted occurred a long time ago, then discussions of 
them will be sketchy, but accounts of recent history are detailed. That there are 
still rulers and ministers in this modern age who must prattle about Yao and Shun 
or praise Yü and Chi [their respective advisers] is the result of the sophistry of 
old-fashioned classicists [ju] and is neither timely nor useful. In my humble opin- 
ion, during the three centuries of T'ang rule there was good government and 
disorder, gain and loss. When the present dynasty established its governmental 
organization, it based its laws and institutions on those of the T'ang. Therefore, 
from the point of view of the contemporary political system, the T’ang is the 
closest. . . . I desire to have permission to have outlines composed of matters 
recorded in the biographies and annals of T'ang history, which may be incorpo- 
rated into present policy and benefit the way of good administration. . . . This was 
also the intention of Chia I and Ch'ao Ts’o in borrowing Ch'in as analogous to 
Han? 


This was the view of history that was dominant among policy makers during 
most years of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. It was reflected 
in the evolution of political and educational institutions, in the development 


22 L'T TY, 8.6b-7b; Li Yu, Sung-ch’ao Shih-shih (Facts about the Sung Dynasty) (Taipeh, 1967), 
3.112. 

23 L'T TY, 167.8a-13b. 

24 Ibid., 115.16b; Li Yu, Sung-ch'ao Shih-shih, 5.11a; SHY, "Hsüan-chü,” 5.7b-8a. 

25 L| T TY, 8.6b-7b. 

26 SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 4.2a-2b, 5.21b, “Hsüan-chü,” 5.7b-8a; HCP, 105.3b. Three Kingdoms, 
AD. 221-65; Tsin, 265-419; Five Dynasties, 907-60. 

27 LT TY, 6.13b-14a, 8.1b-2a, 6b-7b, 7b-8a; HCP, 407.8a; CPPM, 92.5a-5b; Sheng-cheng, 63.3a- 
4b; Tseng, Yüan-feng Lei-kao, 9.1a-2b. 

28 LTTY, 6.13b-14a. 
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of new genres of historical writing, and in the transmission, refinement, 
and utilization of the propositions of Chinese social and economic theory. 


HISTORY CAME TO HAVE a significant place in the training of present and 
füture emperors, and the application of historical experience to the deter- 
mination of practical policy was closely related to the development of the 
imperial seminar. The importance of the education of the ruler had a hal- 
lowed place in the Confucian tradition. From 51 2.c., when Han Hstian-ti 
(74-49 B.C.) ordered palace lectures on the Five Classics, to the establish- 
ment of the imperial seminar in 1022, noted scholars were frequently asked 
to lecture on the Confucian canon or to read history before the throne.?? A 
permanent system of continuing education for the sovereign, however, was 
a creation of the reign of Sung Jen-tsung (1022-63). When the young em- 
peror succeeded his father at the age of twelve,?! it was necessary to make 
special arrangements for his instruction in the imperial palace.?? This was 
accomplished by assigning two lecturersin-waiting and two readers-in- 
waiting to lecture on the classics or to read history at a designated time and 
place.? But the real innovation was the continued regular participation of 


29 Chiang T’ing-hsi et al, Ku-chin T’u-shu Chi-ch'eng (An Imperial Encyclopedia) (Peking, 
1934), "Lii Tien," 304.402. 

30 The precedent of Hsüan-ti was cited when Chang-ti (A.D. 75-88) summoned scholars to lec- 
ture on the classics in A.D. 79. Ibid. In 715 T'ang Hsüan-tsung (712-55) complained that there 
were matters he had doubts about when reading history books, and he appointed two readers-in- 
waiting. Wang P'u, T'ang Hui-yao (A Digest of Governmental Institutions of the T’ang Dynasty) 
(Taipeh, 1963) 510; Ma Tuan-lin, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao {An Encyclopedia of Institutions) 
(Shanghai, 1936), 491. In 962 and 970 Sung T’ai-tsu (0960-75) summoned scholars to lecture on the 
I-ching (Classic of Changes). Chiang, Ku-chin T’u-shu Chi-ch'eng, 304.404. 

31 T'o T’o et al. Sung-shih (History of the Sung Dynasty) (hereafter SS), in Er-shih-ssu Shih 
(Twenty-Four Histories) (Shanghai, 1884), 9.1b; HCP, 98.3b. 

32 The heir apparent was housed in a separate palace and had his own staff, including tutors. 
Protocol dictated that an emperor must reside in the imperial palace and be served by officials 
of appropriate rank, who were clearly different from the attendants of a prince. 

33 CPPM, 29.12; HCP, 99.12a. Initially the sessions were held in the western pavilion (hsi-wu 
or hsi-ko) of the imperial audience chamber (Ch'ung-cheng Tien). They were later transferred 
to the Er-ying court (Er-ying Ko) of the imperial audience chamber. Chiang, Ku-chin T’u-shu 
Chi-ch'eng, 304.40a; CPPM, 29.1a-1b; HCP, 99.122, 13a; Meng Yüan-lao, Tung-ching Meng-hua-lu 
Chu (An Annotated Edition of "Dreams of the Splendors of the Eastern Capital") (Taipeh, 1963), 
41. The imperial seminar (Ching-yen) met on even-numbered days of the month (Chiang, Ku- 
chin T’u-shu Chi-ch'eng, 304.402; CPPM, 29.1a-b; HCP, 99.122, 13a) in two terms—from the 
second lunar month (starting between the third week of February and third week of March of 
the Western calendar) to the fifth day of the fifth lunar month (varying between the last week 
in May and the third week in June), and from the eighth lunar month (starting between the 
third week of August to the third week of September) to the winter solstice (about December 21). 
Ma, Wen-hsien T'ung-k'ao, 491. The titles reader-in-waiting (shih-tu) and lecturer-in-waiting 
(shih-chiang) seem to have originated with T'ang Hsüan-tsung's appointments in 715. Wang, 
T'ang Hui-yao, 510; Ma, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, 491. A reader-in-waiting was appointed under 
Sung T’ai-tsung (975-97). Ma, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, 491. In 999 the titles. Han-lin lecturers-in- 
waiting (Han-lin shih-chiang hsüeh-shih) and Han-lin readers-in-waiting (Han-lin shih-tu hsüeh- 
shih) were created. Ma, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, 491; Huang Tsun, Han-yüan I-shih (Neglected 
Facts about the Han-lin Academy) (Hsüeh-hai lei-pien [Sea of Scholarship Series] [hereafter 
HHLP] ed.; Taipeh, 1964), 4a. The incumbents apparently lectured and read on occasion for 
Chen-tsung (997-1022). SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.5b-5a. From the establishment of the imperial semi- 
nar in 1022 through the Southern Sung the readerships and lectureships in the academies must 
be clearly distinguished from those in the imperial seminar. The former had no necessary rela- 
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the emperor after he took over personal control of the government upon 
the death of the empress dowager i in 1033.?* This marked the beginning of 
the Ching-yen, ox imperial seminar, naa was to last for nearly nine hun- 
dred years.?5 

The size of the sessions increased rapidly. In 1058 Ou-yang Hsiu declined 
an appointment as reader partly on the grounds that there were now fourteen 
attendants assigned to the seminar, ten of them readers in history39 And 
from the beginning the chief and assisting councilors of state were fre- 
quently invited to attend the discussions and often participated in them.?? 
Appointment as reader or lecturer facilitated advancement to high office. 
Nearly fifty per cent of a sample of seventy officials assigned to lecture or 
read between 1022 and 1190 rose to positions entitling them to a place in the 
council of state.®® Participants in the seminar often directly affected the 
ruler's decisions. The debates between Wang An-shih and Ssu-ma Kuang in 
1068-69, when the two men served respectively as lecturer-in-waiting and 
reader-in-waiting, probably played an important role in Shen-tsung's (1067— 
85) determination to give An-shih the authority to inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive reform program.?? During the Sung period the lectureships and reader- 
ships were normally concurrent appointments of officials holding a variety 
of other offices—drafting officials, academicians of one of the three institutes, 
or policy critics. By the Ming dynasty they were selected exclusively from 
the Han-lin academy. And after the abolition of the secretariat by Chu 
Yüan-chang (1368-99) in 1380, the grand secretaries, who comprised the 
informal "inner court" (nei-ko)—the de facto highest advisory organ of the 
state—were chosen primarily from the members of the imperial seminar. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the meetings were organized 


tion to this institution; the latter were concurrent assignments (that is, chien shih-tu or shih- 
chiang) of officials holding a variety of positions, which could coincidentally be memberships in 
an academy. Ma, Wen-hsien T'ung-k'ao, 491. Readerships and lectureships in the Han-lin acad- 
emy became synonymous with membership in the imperial seminar only during the late Yüan 
and Ming dynasties. Chiang, Ku-chin T'u-shu Chi-ch'eng, 304.40b-41a. 

34 SS, 10.2b; CPPM, 29.3b-12a. 

35 Chiang, Ku-chin T’u-shu Chi-ch'eng, 304.40a-43a. 

36 Ou-yang Hsiu, Ou-yang Wen-chung Kung-chi (Collected Papers of Ou-yang Hsiu) (hereafter 
Ou-yang Hsiu), "Piao-tsou Shu-ch’i Liu-ssu Chi" (Collection of Memorials and Correspondence) 
(KHCPTS ed.), vol. 10, chüan (“roll”) 2, pp. 112-14; CPPM, 29.11a-11b; HCP, 187.4a-5a. 

87 CPPM, 29.1b-3a; HCP, 99.138, 102.32, 104.9b, 106.62, 471.1a. 

38 This statement is based on an investigation of the presence or absence in Hsü Tzu-ming, 
Sung Tsai-fu Pien-nien-lu (A Chronological Record of Sung Councilors of State) (Taipeh, 1967) 
of the names of seventy readers or lecturers cited in the following sources: SHY, "Chih-kuan" 
(Bureaucratic Organization), 6.70a—73a, "Ch'ung-ju," 117.1b-27a; CPPM, 29.1a-12a, 53.1a-9b, 
92.1a-12b; HCP, 471.1a; Sheng-cheng, 3.6b-7b, 20.20b, 63.4b; Yao-lu, 171.3b; LTTY, 8.1b-2a. 

39 HCP, 206.182, 210.17b-19b; CPPM, 53.2b-8a; HCPSP, 2.12b-18a, 3A.8a-ga, 3B.9b, 10a-10b, 
6.6a-11a. 

40 Ma, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, 491. 

41 For the selection of members of the imperial seminar from the Han-lin academy, see 
Chiang, Ku-chin T’u-shu Chi-ch’eng, 304.4ob-41a. For the abolishment of the secretariat and 
the evolution of the inner court, see Charles O. Hucker, The Traditional Chinese State in Ming 
Times (Tucson, 1961), 32-58. For the relationship of the imperial seminar to the grand secre- 
taries, see Takayoshi Yamamoto, Chukoku Seiji-seido no kenkyü (A Study of Political System 
in China) (Kyoto, 1968), 404-08. 
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around expositions on the meaning and application of passages taken from 
assigned classics, and around readings of specified histories from beginning 
to end. The latter were frequently interrupted by questions posed by the 
emperor on the relationship between the events being described and general 
principles of government or specific problems of current policy. In 1133 
a reader complained that only three of the 294 chapters of Ssu-ma Kuang's 
Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government had been completed since 
the imperial seminar opened in 1129. He pointed out that it would never 
be finished at that rate and proposed that "only those matters that are of 
benefit to the way of good government be read."*? The discussions inter- 
jected into the chronological presentations of the readers were concerned 
primarily with general principles of politics—the appropriate relationship 
between the ruler and his advisers, the correct attitude toward social wel- 
fare, and so forth. "There were exceptions. In 1092, when a reader reached 
the entry on the establishment of the voucher laws in The Precious Lessons 
of Jen-tsung, the chief councilor, Lü Ta-fang, used the occasion to trace the 
history of the practice of paying for military provisions with paper claims 
on government monopolized items, and he made positive recommendations 
for improvements in the system.“ But by this time “presentational historical 
models" (chin-ku-shih) were more closely related to specific problems of 
contemporary policy. 

“Historical models" first appears as a category of history writing in the 
"Bibliographic Monograph" of the History of the Sui Dynasty, which was 
written between 641 and 656.** The increasing importance of this type of 
composition was closely related to the development of institutionalized 
means for the inclusion of practical applications of history in the education 
of the ruler and his advisers. This genre contained three per cent of the 
history titles listed in the Sui history, five per cent in the T’ang, and nine 
per cent in the Sung. The Mirror of T'ang presented by the reader Fan 
Tsu-yü in 1086 provided the pattern for the presentational historical models. 
It was composed of selected events from T'ang history arranged in chro- 
nological order, with each item followed by the author's analytical com- 
mentary.“ 


42 Ts’ui Ju-wen, 7.23b-24a. According to SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.12; Sheng-cheng, 3.6b-7b; Yao-lu, 
14.3b; and HC, 3.7a, reading of The Comprehensive Mirror began in the third lunar month 
of 1128. Ts’ui Ju-wen is either mistaken or merely referring to the amount read since he was 
appointed a reader. It was apparently completed by 1:35 since The Precious Lessons of the 
Three Reigns (see note 53 below) was assigned in the intercalary second lunar month of this 
year. SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.3a; Yao-lu, 86.12b. 

48 HCP, 471.1a. 

44 Wei Cheng et al, Sui-shu (History of the Sui Dynasty) (po-na ed), 33.10b-ııb, For the 
dates of this work, see L. S. Yang, "Notes on the Economic History of the Chin Dynasty," in 
his Studies in Chinese Institutional History (Cambridge, 1961), 122-23. 

45 Wei, Sui-shu, chüan 33; Ou-yang Hsiu et aL, T’ang-shu (History of the T’ang Dynasty) 
(Er-shih-ssu Shih ed.), chüan 57-60; SS, chüan 202-09. 

46 Fan Tsu-yü, T’ang-chien (The Mirror of T’ang) (KHCPTS ed.) The date is from the 
preface (pp. i-ii). The author had previously collaborated with Ssu-ma Kuang in the com- 
pilation of The Comprehensive Mirror and was given primary responsibility for preparing the 
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In 1087 Su Sung reiterated the earlier request of Chang Fang.p'ing* 
for the regular presentation of systematically selected examples of historical 
events that could be compared to current governmental practices or prob- 
lems. The mandate instituting his recommendation stipulated that each 
member of the imperial seminar, on days when he was not lecturing or 
reading, should write up two historical models chosen from the histories of 
the Han and Tang dynasties that might benefit the forms of public policy.* 
More recent, as well as less reputable, periods of Chinese history were soon 
added, and this custom continued, with the exception of periods of classicist 
administration, until the end of the Southern Sung.*? These presentational 
historical models consisted of quotations or paraphrases of one or more 
descriptions of events recorded in various histories, followed by a com- 
mentary abstracting general principles one applying them to matters of 
immediate concern. One composed by Liu K’e-chuang in 1261 is typical. He 
summarized an essay written by Tseng Kung in the middle of the eleventh 
century entitled “Saving the Victims of Natural Disaster,’ which described 
the relief of the flood-striken populace of Ho-pei. He then compared this 
account with the circumstances accompanying recent devastating floods in 
the southern part of modern Kiangsu province and demonstrated how the 
principles abstracted from the description of the former event could be ap- 
plied to the formulation of measures to ameliorate present difficulties.°° 
An analysis of a sample of thirty-three items prepared between 1087 and 
1262 illustrates the types of issues treated in this manner: nine on foreign 
policy and military strategy, eight on recruitment of officials and personnel 
administration, seven on economic policy and social welfare, five on the 
organization, prerogatives, and obligations of the imperial establishment, 
three on the mechanism of policy criticism, and one on education.?! 

The histories assigned to readers were normally limited to a small number 
of works that were reread during each reign. T'he Precious Lessons of the 
materials for the section on T’ang history. Edwin G. Pulleyblank, "Chinese Historical Criticism: 
Liu Chih-chi and Ssu-ma Kuang," in Beasley and Pulleyblank, Historians of China and Japan, 
155. 
47 LTTY, 6.13b-14a. 

48 HCP, 407.83; CPPM, 92.5a-5b. 

49 Decrees continuing the system were issued by the Southern Sung Emperors Kao-tsung (1127- 
62) in 1130 (SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 7.1a-1b; Sheng-cheng, 8.3a, 17a-17b; Yao-lu, 36.3a, 39.82; HC, 
9.3b) and 1146 (SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 7.3b; Yao-lu, 104.9b), and Ning-tsung (1194-1224) in 1195 
(SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.21a-22a). The continuity of the system is also evidenced by the presenta- 
tional historical models preserved in the collected papers cited in note 51 below. 

50 Liu K'e-chuang, Hou-ts’un Hsien-sheng Ta-ch'üan-chi (Collected Papers of Liu K'e-chuang) 
(hereafter Liu K'e-chuang) (SPTK ed.), 8#.2b-4b; Tseng, Yüan-feng Lei-kao, 9.10b-14b; (author 
unknown), Sung-chi San-ch'ao Cheng-yao (Chronicle of the Main Policies of the Last Three 
Reigns of the Sung Dynasty) (Pi-chi Hsiao-shuo Ta-kuan Hsü-pien ed.), 3.3b. 

5t Liu K'e-chuang, 86.1a-87.13b; Wei Po, Ting-yen Lei-kao (Collected Papers of Wei Po) 
(SKSP ed), 1.22b-36a; Chen Te-hsiu, Hsi-shan Wen-chi (Collected Papers of Chen Te-hsiu) (SPTK 
ed), chüan 5; Lou Yüeh, Kung-k'uei Chi (Collected Papers of Lou Yüeh) (SPTK ed.), chüan 50; 
Chang Hsiao-hsiang, Yü-hu Chü-shih Wen-chi (Collected Papers of Chang Hsiao-hsiang) (SPTK 
ed), 17.1a-2b; Ch'en Fu-liang, Chih-chai Wen-chi (Collected Papers of Ch'en Fu-liang) 


(SPTK ed.), 28.1a-2b; Wei Liao-weng, Hao-shan Ch'üan-chi (Collected Papers of Wei Liao-weng) 
(SPTK ed), 22.1a-12b; LTTY, 7.5a-9b. 
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Three Reigns compiled by Lü I-chien in 10829? was repeated for most 
eleventh- and twelfth-century emperors.5® In 1092 this was supplemented 
by The Precious Lessons of Jen-tsung.?* After Shen-tsung, Ssu-ma Kuang's 
Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government became a standard text,’® 
and The Collected Memorials of Lu Chih was added by Hsiao-tsung (1162- 
89).5° But at various times other works were read, including The Historical 
Records? and the dynastic histories of the Former Han, Latter Han, 
and 'T'ang.9? The authors of the presentational historical models drew upon 
a much wider range of materials—dynastic histories, reign histories, veritable 
records, daily records, digests of governmental institutions, imperial policy 
chronicles, collected. papers of individuals, collected memorials, The Com- 
prehensive Mirror, Collected Data for a Continuation of “The Comprehen- 
sive Mirror," and The Mirror of T’ang. Events were selected from ali 
periods of Chinese history, including the very recent past. The composition 


52 $8, 10.1a. 

58 Lü I-chien, San-ch’ao Pao-hsün (The Precious Lessons of the Three Reigns [960—-1022]) 
which is no longer extant, was read for Jen-tsung (1022-63) (HCP, 124.162; CPPM, 29.52-5b), 
Kao-tsung (SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.3a; Yao-lu, 86.12b; Sheng-cheng, 17.17b), and Hsiao-tsung (1162- 
89) (SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.92; Yao-lu, 200.19a; Sheng-cheng, 92.2a-2b). 

54 HCP, 471.1a. Jen-tsung Pao-hsün (The Precious Lessons of Jen-tsung) is no longer extant. 

55 CPPM, 53.3b, 5b, 8a; HCPSP, 3A.9a, 6.62-6b; HCP, 210.17b. It was subsequently read for 
Kao-tsung (SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 7.1a; Yao-lu, 14.3b; HC, 3.7a; Sheng-cheng, 3.6b-7a; 'Ts'ui Ju-wen, 
7.23b-24a), Hsiao-tsung (Sheng-cheng, 57.3a-3b), and Kuang-tsung (1189-94) (SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 
7.17b). There are several extant editions. The one cited here is Ssu-ma Kuang, Tzu-chih-t’ung- 
chien Chin-chu (Modern Annotated Edition of The Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Govern- 
ment) (hereafter T'ung-chien) (Taipeh, 1966). 

56 SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 734b; Sheng-cheng, 63.4b. In the mid-eleventh century Tseng Kung 
recommended the work to the emperor. LTTY, 8.1b-2a. There are several extant editions. The 
one cited here is Lu Chih, Lu Hsüan-kung Tsou-yi (The Collected Memorials of Lu.Chih) 
(KHCPTS ed). An excellent biography of the T’ang statesman is Denis. Twitchett, "Lu Chih 
(754-805): Imperial Adviser and Court Official," in Wright and Twitchett, Confucian Personali- 
ties, 84-122. 

57 HCP, 199.162—15a; CPPM, 53.1a-2a. 

58 HCP, 155.62; CPPM, 29.74. 

59 HCP, 146.16b, 288.9a-9b; CPPM, 29.5b-6a, 12a, 53.8b-ga. 

60 HCP, 104.9b, 120.162; CPPM, 29.2a-2b, 4a, 4b. HCP, 116.3a has T'ang Shih (T'ang Poetry), 
which is probably a copyist’s error. These four histories—Shih-chi (The Historical Records), 
Ch'ien-Han-shu (History of the Former Han Dynasty), Hou-Han-shu (History of the Latter Han 
Dynasty), and T'ang-shu (History of the T’ang Dynasty)—are available in Er-shih-ssu Shih. 

6ı These are some of the sources of the presentational historical models preserved in the 
works cited in note 51 above. The compilations of official historiography—cheng-shih (dynastic 
histories), Auo-shih (reign histories), shih-lu (veritable records), jih-li (daily records), and 
hui-yao (digests of. governmental institutions)—are treated in Gardner, Chinese Traditional 
Historiography, 86-105; and L. S. Yang, “The Organization of Chinese Official Historiography," 
in Beasley and Pulleyblank, Historians of China and Japan, 44-59. See also Bernard S. Solomon, 
The Veritable Record of the T'ang Emperor Shun-tsung (Cambridge, 1955), xxiii-xxvi. For a 
discussion of the collected papers of individuals (wen-chi), including abstracts of a selection of 
documents from them on economic matters, see Robert Hartwell, A Guide to Sources of Chinese 
Economic History, A.D. 618-1368 (Chicago, 1964). The large number of such compilations pre- 
pared during the Sung dynasty was due partly to official encouragement, which, in turn, was 
inspired by the prevalence of historical analogism described in this paper. Rewards were regu- 
larly granted to survivors who presented the collected papers of their deceased fathers, grand- 
fathers, or even husbands. SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 5.22b, 23a, 24a. The imperial policy chronicle 
(sheng-cheng lu), The Comprehensive Mirror, and The Mirror of T'ang (T'ang-chien) are dis- 
cussed below. 

82 The presentational historical models composed between 1087 and 1262, and preserved in 
the sources cited in note 51 above, used events of the Former and Latter Han (202 B.C.-A.D. 220), 
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of many of these works was directly related to the incorporation of historica] 
analogism into the education of the sovereign.® 

The close connection between the imperial seminar and new genres of 
historical writing is most clearly illustrated by Ssu-ma Kuang’s compilation 
of The Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government, an annalistic 
history of China from 403 B.C. to A.D. 959. Analyses of the general principles 
illustrated by the recorded information are frequently inserted in the 
narrative. For example, after an entry for the eleventh lunar month of 834 
that describes the respective "factions" (p'eng-tang) of Li Tsung-min and 
Li Te-yü, Ssu-ma Kuang placed a short essay on the causes and effects of 
bureaucratic factionalism.9* When the complete work was presented to the 
throne in 1084, it contained an "Examination of Differences" (K’ao-yi)— 
an innovation in Chinese historiography, that evaluated sources and ex- 
plained the criteria used in selecting information.® 

The Comprehensive Mirror is rightly considered one of the greatest 
achievements of Chinese historiography, and its composition was closely 
associated with the operation of the imperial seminar. In 1065 Ssu-ma 
Kuang was appointed reader-in-waiting.° ‘The previous year he had pre- 
sented Ying-tsung (1063-67) with a short book entitled The Chart of 
Successive Years? in which he had already adopted the practice used in the 
imperial seminar, and later in The Comprehensive Mirror, of interrupting 
the exposition with analytical commentary. Other events that led to the 
compilation of his great history also occurred during his assignment as 
reader. In 1066 he received an imperial mandate ordering him to "com- 
pile the records of events of rulers and ministers in successive ages," 9? and 
the following year, when he was commanded to read the initial chapters of 
this work in the imperial seminar, it was granted the title The Comprehen- 
sive Mirror for Aid in Governments? 

The education of imperial princes was managed in much the same way 
as that of the emperor. Shen-tsung created the offices of reader-in-waiting 


Three Kingdoms, Tsin, T'ang periods, as well as the reigns of the Sung emperors T'ai-tsu, 
T'ai-tsung, Chen-tsung, Jen-tsung, Kao-tsung, and Hsiao-tsung. 

63 The close relation between the education of the emperor (ti-hsüeh) and the achievements 
of Sung historiography was first noted in Naito Torajiro, Shina Shigaku-shi (History of Chinese 
Historiography) in Naito Konan Zenshu (The Complete Works of Naitö Torajiro) (Tokyo, 
1969), 11: 204-05. 

64 T’ung-chien, vol. 13, chüan 245, pp. 348—49. 

65 The best discussion of The Comprehensive Mirror is Pulleyblank, "Chinese Historical 
Criticism," 151-59. Pulleyblank does not, however, deal with the connection between this work 
and the imperial seminar or education of the emperor. The sections of The Comprehensive 
Mirror on the Three Kingdoms have been translated by Achilles Fang, The Chronicle of the 
Three Kingdoms (220—265) (Cambridge, 1952, 1965), 2 vols. 

66 HCP, 206.182. 

67 Pulleyblank, "Chinese Historical Criticism," 153. Li-nien tu (The Chart of Successive 
Years) is no longer extant as a separate work. It was incorporated into Ssu-ma Kuang, Chi-ku 
lu (A Chronicle of Ancient Practices) (SPTK ed.). 

68 Pulleyblank, “Chinese Historical Criticism," 153; Li Yu, Sung-ch'ao Shih-shih, 3.11a. 

69 Pulleyblank, “Chinese Historical Criticism," 154; CPPM, 53.3a-3b. 
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Fig. 1. A portrait of Ssu-ma Kuang at the time of his appointment in 1086 as Left executive of 
the Department of Ministries. Photograph: Ssu-ma Kuang, Tzu-chih T'ung-chien (Yhe Compre- 
hensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Peking, 1957), frontispiece. 


and lecturer-in-waiting for the heir apparent,” and both the curriculum and 
the pedagogical technique closely followed that of the imperial seminar." 
The careful attention given to the education of the prince and the sovereign 
was partly due to the realization by scholar-officials of the need for creating 
.a bond of shared values and modes of political analysis between the ruler and 


70 SHY, “Chih-kuan,” 7.22b; Ch'en Mu, Tung-kung Pei-lan (A Look at the Eastern Palace) 
(HHLP ed.), 2.3b-5b. 

71Ch’en Mu, Tung-Kung Pei-lan, 2.3b-5b; SHY, "Chih-kuan," 7.24b-26a, 32b, 33b; Wu, 
Neng-kai-chat Man-lu, 13.62. 
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his advisors. And the historical analogism taught by the officers of imperial 
instruction was also a central part of the civil servant's education, recruit- 
ment, and technique of policy formulation. 


FROM THEIR ESTABLISHMENT on a regular basis in 622 A.D.” the civil service 
examinations had a decisive influence on Chinese education and intellectual 
life. Recent scholars have emphasized the role the examinations played in 
facilitating social mobility. There is no doubt that this was an important 
effect of the system. Chinese of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, however, 
placed far more emphasis on these tests as a pedagogical device—an incentive 
to learn what the state deemed desirable.”® It is therefore not surprising 
that the form and content of these tests varied with changes in the ideologi- 
cal orientation of different administrations. Throughout most of this period, 
however, History was an essential subject in the preparation of aspiring 
candidates. 

During the Sung the departmental examination for the "doctorate in 
letters" (chin-shih) was normally divided into four "sessions" (ch'ang). Be- 
fore 1071 the candidate was required to devote the first session to the com- 
position of a "poetic description" (fu) and a "piece of poetry" (shzh) on 
assigned topics, the second to completing from memory ten passages from 
The Analects of Confucius and to summarizing the meaning of ten others 
selected from either T'he Spring and. Autumn Annals or The Record of 
Ritual, the third to writing a "discussion" (lun) on a given topic, and the 
fourth to preparing solutions to five complex “policy problems" (és’e).™ In 
1071 Wang An-shih’s recommendations for changing the system were 
adopted, and the tests of poetry, memory, and elucidation were replaced by 
two sessions requiring the composition of essays on the "general meaning" 
(ta-yi) of prescribed passages in the classics.” This remained the general 
format until the end of the dynasty, with the exception that poetry replaced 
one of the examinations on classics between 1086 and 1093” and during most 
of the Southern Sung. The preliminary prefectural tests followed the 
departmental model, but the final palace examination, which determined 


72 Ssu-yü Teng, "Chinese Influence on the Western Examination System," Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, 7 (1943): 270. 

73 The arguments of most of these authors have been conveniently assembled in Johanna. M. 
Menzel, ed, The Chinese Civil Service (Boston, 1963). Karl Wittfogel is nearly alone, and I 
believe he is correct, in stressing the function of the examinations in indoctrinating the 
candidates with the prevailing social philosophy of the bureaucracy. "Mobility in an Oriental 
Despotism," 63. This is not incompatible with the thesis that these tests also served as à 
mechanism for facilitating social mobility and as a means of ascertaining whether or not the 
aspirant was capable of performing his official duties. | 

74 E. A. Kracke, Jr. Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067 (Cambridge, 1953), 62. 

75 CPPM, 74.12; HCP, 220.12-3a. 

76 SHY, “Hsüan-chü,” 3.48b-40b, 55a; HCPSP, 104a. 

77 The system of 1086-93 was reinstituted by Kao-tsung in 1127. SAY, “Hsüan-chü,” 4.17a~ 
17b. Reforms during the remainder of the Southern Sung seem to have been limited to 
changes in the number and order of sessions. See note 81 below. 
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Fig. 2. Sheds containing the examination halls to accommodate twenty thousand students, Nan- 
king, China (ca. 1902). Photograph: Captain F. Brinkley, China (Boston and Tokyo, 1902), 11: 
facing p. 272. 


the ultimate rank of the successful candidates, was based on policy prob- 
lems."* 

The order of each part of the examination was also altered from time 
to time. This was particularly important since the first sessions decided 
whether or not the aspirant passed, while the others were used as the basis 
for placement in the final list of those who succeeded.”? Between 1044 and 
1048, during the period of reforms initiated by Fan Chung-yen, the number 
of sessions was reduced to three— policy questions based on the classics 
and history placed first, followed by a discussion and poetry.® And in 1184 
the emperor adopted Ni Ssu's recommendation that the initial tests be 
devoted to discussions and policy questions based on topics selected from all 
periods of Chinese history, not just from the Han and T’ang.ft The exami- 


78 See Kracke, Civil Service, 62; SS, 295.198; SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 5.7b-8a. 

79 SAY, "Hsüan-chü," 5.7b-8a; LT TY, 164.10b-ı2a, 167.3a-7a. 

80 James T. C. Liu, "An Early Sung Reformer: Fan Chung-yen,” in John K. Fairbank, ed., 
Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), 108, 112-15; SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 3.23b-goa, 
gıa-gıb. 

81 SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 5.7b-8a. Changes in the order and number of sessions were frequent. 
For example, in 1143 the number of sessions was reduced to three—one on the general mean- 
ing of the classics, one on poetry, and one including a discussion and policy problems. Ibid., 
4.27b. In 1145 the three sessions were changed to one on the general meaning of the classics 
and poetry, one including a discussion, and one on policy problems. Ibid. 4.28b. The reduc- 
tion to three sessions seems to have been owing to an attempt to be consistent with the 
imperial university's practice of having a cycle of three examinations each month, one at the 
end of each ten-day week. Ibid., “Ch’ung-ju,” 1.352. 
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Fig. 3. Closeup of watchtower in examination grounds (can be seen in the background of fig. 2), 
flanked by sheds containing the cubicles where the candidates wrote their test answers. Photo- 
graph: Brinkley, China, 11: facing p. 208. 


nations on classics and poetry were viewed primarily as a means of revealing 
the humane knowledge acquired by the candidate, whereas the discussion 
and policy problems were designed to show his ability to perform official 
duties.? It was commonly argued that the discussion written at the present 
would be reflected in imperial seminars of the future, and the answers to 
the policy questions of today’s examination would determine the nature of 
memorials of a later time.® 

History could be incorporated into the examinations as a topic for poems, 
discussions, or problems, but the actual inclusion of questions requiring a 
knowledge of the past depended on official policy and the predilections of 
individual examiners. From the middle of the eighth to the end of the thir- 
teenth centuries history was an integral part of most examinations. At times 
the examiners were ordered to assign topics on historical subjects.® But an 
analysis of the questions themselves provides the most striking evidence. 
Nearly half of 247 policy questions asked on tests held between the 
mid-T’ang and the end of the Southern Sung explicitly required the ex- 
aminee to use historical models in proposing solutions to contemporary 
problems. Topics on the past were included among the questions composed 
by twenty of the twenty-three examiners investigated. The matters covered 

82 Liu Chih, Chung-su Chi (Collected Papers of Liu Chih) (Ts’ung-shu Chi-ch'eng [Com- 
plete Collection of Major Sinological Series Publications] [hereafter TSCC] ed.), chüan 4, pp. 58-60. 

88 LT TY, 115.16b. 

8* Proposals and imperial decrees providing for the use of history as topics for poetry, dis- 
cussions, and the policy problems are frequent. See, for example, Liu Chih, Chung-su Chi, 
chüan 4, pp. 58-60; LTTY, 165.16b, 167.3a-7a, 8a-ıgb, 168.18b-19a; SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 3.23b- 


goa, 55a, 4.8a, 27b, 5.7b-8a, 11b-12a, 25a; Sheng-cheng, 12.24b, 22.4a-4b; Yao-lu, 61.52-5b, 
119.102-10b. 
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were comparable to the subjects of the presentational historical models. Over 
eighty per cent fell into ten broad categories—economic policy (38), 
political development (30), education (29), military affairs (26), recruit- 
ment of officials (23), personnel administration (18), foreign policy (14), 
ceremony and ritual (9), the uses of history (8), and customary and formal 
law (7).® 

In an inscriptional record composed in 1187 Chu Hsi argued that the main 
purpose of education was self-cultivation and not preparation to pass the 
civil service tests.?9 The reward system was too clearly delineated to allow for 
the realization of such an ideal, however, and the nature of the recruitment 
examinations determined the curriculum and teaching procedures in 
nearly all public and private schools. Students in the imperial university 
were subjected to a cycle of three tests every month—one on the general 
meaning of the classics at the end of the first ten-day week, ong on poetry 
in the second, and a discussion and policy question in the third.’ The ques- 
tions were identical in form with those of the civil service examinations, 
and almost always included topics requiring the use of history.9? Similar 
procedures were followed in the imperial clan school, the war college, and 
by local public academies,®® and extant copies of examinations held in clan 


85 Ch'en Fu-liang, Chih-chai Wen-chi, "Fu-lu" (Appendix), 4a-7a, 43.1a-ıb; Wei Liao-weng, 
Hao-shan Ch’üan-chi, 27.1a-10a, 93.1a-12b, 103.1a-11b; Liu K’e-chuang, 53.13a-18b; Chen, Hsi- 
shan Wen-chi, chüan 32; Tseng, Yüan-feng Lei-kao, 26.7a~gb; Ts’ui Ju-wen, 8.1a-1b; Ou-yang 
Hsiu, “Chii-shih Chi,” vol. 6, chüan 48, pp. 11-19, "Chü-shih Wai-chi," vol. 8, chüan 20, pp. 
83-84, vol. 9, chüan 25, pp. 40-50; Su Shih, Su Tung-p'o Ch'üan-chi (Collected Papers of Su 
Shih) (Taipeh, 1964), “Ch’ien-chi,” chüan 22, pp. 290-97, "Hou-chi," chüan 10, p. 569, “Hsü-chi,” 
chüan 9, pp. 268—;5; Wang An-shih, Lin-ch’uan Hsien-sheng Wen-chi (Collected Papers of 
Wang An-shih) (Shanghai, 1959), chüan 70, pp. 746-49; Su Che, Luan-ch'eng Chi (Collected 
Papers of Su Che) (SPPY ed.), 20.1a-14a, "San-chi," 6.1a-4b; Liu Pin, Kung-shih Chi (Collected 
Papers of Liu Pin) (KHCPTS ed), chüan 49, pp. 595-96; Wang Kuei, Hua-yang Chi (Col- 
lected Papers of Wang Kuei) (TSCC ed), chüan 33, pp. 423-24; Yüan Chieh, Yücn Tz’u-shan 
‘Chi (Collected Papers of Yüan Chieh) (KHCPTS ed., 138-41; Wang Tsao, Fou-ch’i Chi 
(Collected Papers of Wang Tsao) (SPTK ed), 17.3b-4b; Liu Ts’ai-shao, Fan-ch’i Chü-shih Chi 
(Collected Papers of Liu Ts’ai-shao (SKSP ed), 10..6a-20a; Lu Chiu-yüan, Hsiang-shan Chi 
(Collected Papers of Lu Chiu-yüan) (SPPY ed), 24.1a-9b; Chou Nan, Shan-fang Chi (Collected 
Papers of Chou Nan) (Han-fen-lou Pi-chi ed.), 6.12-22a, 5.1a-g9b, "Hou-kao" (Appendix), 12a- 
19b; Hsü Ying-lung, Tung-chien Chi (Collected Papers of Hsü Ying-lung) (SKSP ed), 10.1a; 
Han Yü, Han Ch’ang-li Chi (Collected Papers of Han Yü) (KHCPTS ed), chüan 14, pp. 19-24; 
Yang Wan-li, Gh'eng-chai Chi (Collected Papers of Yang Wan-li) (SPTK ed), 96.7b-14a; Wen 
T'ien-hsiang, Wen Wen-shan Ch'üan-chi (Collected Papers of Wen T’ien-hsiang) (Taipeh, 1965), 
chüan 3, pp. 41-53; Chao Ting-ch'en, Chu-yin Chi-shih Chi (Collected Papers of Chao Ting- 
ch'en) (SKSP ed), 12.1a-13a; Ch'eng Kung-hsü, Ts’ang-chou Ch’en-fou-pien (Collected Papers 
of Ch'eng Kung-hsü) (SXSP ed.), 14.1a—11a. 

86 This was an inscription on a stele raised to commemorate a public land grant to the 
famous Stone Drum Academy. Chu Hsi, Huian Hsien-sheng Chu Wen-kung Wen-chi (Col- 
lected Papers of Chu Hsi) (SPTK ed.), 79.22b-24a. 

87 SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 1.352. 

88 Chou Pi-ta, Lu-ling Chou I-kuo Wen-chung Kung-chi (Collected Papers of Chou Pi-ta) 
(Ch'ing ed.), “Yü-t'ang lei-kao" (Yü-t'ang Collection), 20.4b-6a; Hsü Ying-lung, Tung-chien Chi, 
10.10b-12a; Ou-yang Hsiu, "Chü-shih Wai-chi,” chüan 25, pp. 48-50; Su Shih, Su Tung-p’o 
Ch'üan-chi, “Ch’ien-chi,” chüan 20, pp. 294-95; Yang Wan-li, Ch'eng-chai Chi, 96.7b-8b, 
gb-11b; Chao Ting-ch’en, Chu-yin Chi-shih Chi, 12.6b-5b; Ch'eng, Ts’ang-chou Ch'en-fou-pien, 
14.6b-ı1a, 

se SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 1.17b, 18a, ıga-ıgb. See extant examinations given in the imperial 
clan school (Tsung-hsüeh) in Hsü Ying-lung, Tung-chien Chi, 10.8a-10b; Su Che, Luan-ch'eng 
Chi, 20.13b-14a; and Yang Wan-li, Ch'eng-chai Chi, 96.11b~13a; and in prefectural schools 
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Fig. 4. A diagram of the prefectural school at Chien-k'ang Fu (modern Nanking) during the Sung. 
Photograph: Chiao Hung et al., Ching-hsüeh Chih (History of the Capital School) (Taipeh, 1965), 
15-16. 


schools suggest that there was little difference between the procedures used in 
public and in private educational institutions.?? Questions were occasionally 
designed to test the pupils ability to use historical texts. A prefectural 
school problem composed in the late 1080s asked the students to discuss 
The Book of Documenis, The Spring and Autumn Annals, The Historical 
Records, and histories of the T'wo Han, Three Kingdoms, and Wei dynasties, 
as well as the critical writings of Liu Chih-chi, Han Yü, and Li Ao.?' This is 
roughly comparable to asking for an evaluation of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, Tacitus, Gibbon, Bede, Bury, Croce, and Hegel. 

An investigation of extant policy questions leaves the impression that it 
was beyond the capacity of any ordinary mortal to acquire the incredible 
amount of historical knowledge necessary to write adequate answers. A late 
tenth-century question composed by Wei Hsiang is illustrative. He asked 
the examinees to propose policies designed to prevent a decline in the 
exchange value of money and to bring an end to illegal coining. They were 
(chou-hsüeh) in Su Shih, Su Tung-p'o Ch'üan-chi, "Ch'ien-chi," chüan 22, pp. 293-94; Chao 
Ting-ch’en, Chu-yin Chi-shih Chi, 12.1a-6b. 

90 See, for example, Wei Liao-weng, Hao-shan Ch'üan-chi, 98.7a—11a. 


91 Chao Ting-ch’en, Chu-yin Chi-shih Chi, 12.5a-6a. The probable date in the 1080s is based 
on the biography in the introduction to this collected papers. “T’i-yao,” 1a-2b. 
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explicitly told to base their answers on principles abstracted from a series 
of ten widely separated historical events that took place over a period of 
more than fifteen hundred years of Chinese history.®? The arguments pre- 
sented in actual proposals for the adoption of new policy required as much, 
or more, erudition. How did they do it? 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT of the examination system was 
taking place at the same time that a historical-analogistic attitude was gain- 
ing influence over the thought and practice of historians and statesmen. 
The two trends reinforced each other and provided the incentive and 
ideological basis for writing new kinds of history. The first prerequisite for 
the scientific application of comparative historiography to an analysis of 
economic, political, and social problems is the systematic classification and 
juxtaposition of similar historical phenomena in an easily accessible form. 
In China this was accomplished by the compilation of a wide variety of 
classified collections of historical documents and descriptions of events. 
‘These works were the main tools used by examiners, examinees, and states- 
men in applying history to policy formulation, and they provided the pri- 
mary mechanism for the filiation of the ideas and Oe of Chinese 
economic and political theory. 

The idea of providing separate essays on — subjects was first used 
by Ssu-ma Ch'ien in his Historical Records. Monographs on such matters 
as astronomy, fiscal administration, governmental organization, and admin- 
istrative geography were included in most subsequent dynastic histories. 
Etienne Balazs was the first to point out that the Chinese used this topical 
treatment of the past as an aid in bureaucratic practice.?? But these treatises 


92 Wei Hsiang, Wei Hsien-sheng Chi (Collected Papers of Wei Hsiang) (Ch'ing ed.), 17.40b- 
42a. The ten events were: (1) the establishment of the nine ministries by T’ai-kung through 
which he regulated the circulation of goods by the method of round monies (twelfth century 
B.C.), (2) the use of the ratio between denominations of large and small coins to regulate their 
exchange values of Ching Wang (524 B.c.), (3) the minting of wu-shu (g shu) coins by Han Wu-ti 
(118 B.c.), (4) the quantity of wu-shu coins issued during the Former Han (206 B.c-A.D. 9), 
(5) the use of the wu-shu coin as a standard currency from its initial minting in 118 B.C. to 
A.D. 621, (6) the casting of overvalued 100 “cash” coins by Liu Pei (A.D. 221—22), (7) the issue 
of overvalued 1000 "cash" coins by Sun Ch'üan (238 A.D), (8) the use of 2 “cash” large coins 
by (Liu) Sung Wen-ti on the recommendation of Wang I-kung (A.D. 424), (9) the demonetiza- 
tion of wu-shu and establishment of K’ai-yüan T'ung-pao as the standard coin in 621 AD., 
(10) the overvalued Ch’ien-yüan Ch'ung-ling coin proposed by Ti-wu Ch'i in 758. The wu-shu 
is a coin weighing 5 shu (between 31% and 4 grams). The term “cash” (ch’ien) is a translation 
of the Chinese accounting unit. All are bronze coins. The pre-Han events are of doubtful 
historicity. The reputed coinage of King Ching is discussed in detail in Katö Shigeru, "Shü 
Kei-ö Chüsen Setsuwa Hihan" (On the Authenticity of the Tradition that the Ta Ch'ien was 
issued by King Ching of Chou) in China Keizai-shi köshö (Studies in Chinese Economic His- 
tory) (Tokyo, 1952), 1: 1-14. The Han and pre-Han items are described in the economic 
monograph of The History of the Former Han Dynasty, translated by Nancy Lee Swann in her 
Food and Money in Ancient China (Princeton, 1950, 219-20, 225-28, 275, 9323-24. For the 
remaining matters, see P'eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo Huo-pi Shih (History of Chinese Currency) 
(Shanghai, 1958), 76-77, 179-80. 

33 Etienne Balazs, "L'histoire Comme Guide de la Pratique Bureaucratique,” in Beasley and 
Pulleyblank, Historians of China and Japan, 8-94. Balazs does not, however, discuss the use 
of history in the formulation of new policy. 
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were limited to the events of one dynasty, and the categories of classification 
were very broad. The Political Institutions (Cheng-tien) compiled by Liu 
Chih (ca. 740), son of China’s greatest historical critic, Liu Chih-chi, was the 
first encyclopedia specifically designed to provide a carefully detailed, 
classified arrangement of historical phenomena of all periods as an aid in 
formulating policy. The Political Institutions no longer exists, but it 
provided the model for the earliest extant work of this genre, the highly 
influential Comprehensive Institutions of Tu Yu (735-812). This book 
covers Chinese history from the earliest times to the middle of the eighth 
century and is arranged in nine sections, each of which is subdivided into 
many separate items—there are, for example, twenty different categories of 
material on the economy. Within each category primary documents and 
previous descriptions are quoted and placed in chronological order. In The 
Comprehessive Institutions and in subsequent compilations of the same 
type the synthesis of principles abstracted from a series of events was pro- 
vided by the extensive quotation of statesmen or historians who applied 
the historical experience to actual problems of public policy. These state- 
ments, in turn, became a part of the record and a basis for later refinement. 
In an entry for the year 735, for example, Tu Yu reproduced a memorial in 
which Liu Chih analyzed the determinants of the exchange value of money 
and opposed a proposal to allow free coinage. Chih based his argument 
partly on principles illustrated by the history of currency problems in the 
reigns of Duke Huan of Ch'i (685-643 8.c.), King Ching of Chou (544- 
519 B.C), Han Wen-ti (179-156 8.c.), and Han Ching-ti (156-140 B.c.). 
These matters were all recorded in detail in the preceding pages of The 
Comprehensive Institutions and, along with Liu Chih's analysis, were in- 
corporated into later encyclopedias, followed by subsequent events, dis- 
cussions, refinements, and applications to new problems.* In a late twelfth- 
century memorial on enhancing the value of paper money, Yang Kuan- 
ch'ing writes: 

Lu Chih said: "If the exchange value of coins is high, the state must increase 
the quantity cast in order to scatter them widely and thereby cause their exchange 
value to fall. If the exchange value of coins is low, then the state must make laws 
to collect them and thereby cause their exchange value to rise." Liu Chih said: 
“If there are too few goods, then make laws to distribute them by sale for money, 
thereby causing them to be more plenteous. And if there are too many goods, then 


make laws to receive them by purchase with money, thereby causing them to be 
fewer." At the time of these two gentlemen, there was no paper money. Therefore, 


94 Ibid., 89-90; Pulleyblank, "Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism," 98-99, 101-09. 

95 Tu Yu, T’ung-tien (The Comprehensive Institutions) (Taipeh, 1966). Translations, un- 
fortunately quite badly done, exist for two sections of Ma, Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, a similaxly 
organized work: money, see William Vissering, Chinese Currency (Leiden, 1877); and foreign 
peoples, see Marquis d'Hervey de Saint-Denys, Ethnographie des Peuples Etrangers à la Chine 
(Paris, 1856). 

96 Tu, T'ung-tien, chüan 9, p. 53; Tung Kao, Ch’üan T'ang Wen (Complete T’ang Writings) 
(Wu-ying-tien ed.; 1818), 372.18b-20a. 
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they used only the value of coins to make their statements. I request to borrow the 
words of these two men for use in an analysis of paper money.?? 


Liu Chih's remarks of 734 were drawn from the account in The Compre- 
hensive Institutions, while Lu Chih's petition of 794 was easily available in 
his Collected Memorials, which at this time was regularly read in the im- 
perial seminar.?? The close relationship between the classified encyclopedia 
and the civil service recruitment examinations is exemplified by the ques- 
tion of Wei Hsiang cited earlier. Detailed information on each of the ten 
events mentioned by the early Sung examiner was arranged in chronological 
order in the two chapters on money in The Comprehensive Institutions. 
The latest matter referred to in the tenth-century question was the minting 
of overvalued fifty "cash" bronze coins by Ti-wu Ch'i in 758. This is the last 
entry in T'u Yu's section on currency.?? 

The importance of topical histories increased rapidly, and the state 
historiographical bureau soon began to supervise their compilation. The 
proportion of this type of writing (lei-shu) to all history titles listed in the 
bibliographic monographs of the T'ang and Sung histories rose from 2.7 
per cent to 12.5 per cent.! In 853 the preparation of A Digest of Govern- 
mental Institutions of the T'ang Dynasty was undertaken by an imperial 
commission, continuing a form developed by a private scholar at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. The Archival Portents compiled by imperial 
decree between 1005 and 1012 was a collection of documents on the lives and 
conduct of rulers and ministers that was designed to serve as a guide for 
those in positions of power.!% The imperial policy chronicle, which seems 
to have been a Sung innovation, represented the most ambitious attempt 
to adapt historical writing to the needs of policy makers. This type of work 
combined the form of The Comprehensive Mirror, which derived from 
the imperial seminar, with that of The Comprehensive Institutions, which 
was closely related to the recruitment examinations. The materials were 
arranged in chronological order with analytical discussions inserted at 
appropriate points in the narrative. But the narrative also contained a 
classified table of subjects keyed to topical headings placed in the upper 
margin of each page. The index of the extant Imperial Policy Chronicle of 
the Two Restoration Reigns of the Sung Dynasty (see fig. 5) is divided 


97 Yang Kuan-ch'ing, K’o-i’ing Lei-kao (Collected Papers of Yang Kuan-ch’ing) (Hu-pei 
Hsien-cheng I-shu [Extant Works of the Worthies of Hupeh] ed.), 9.4b. 

98 SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.14b; Sheng-cheng, 63.4b; Lu Chih, Lu Hsüan-kung Tsou-yi, 94-06. 
This memorial is translated in Stefan Balazs, “Beiträge zur Wirtschaftgeschichte der T’ang- 
Zeit, Part 5," Mitteilungen des Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 36 (1933): 1-41. 

99 Wei Hsiang, Wei Hsien-sheng Chi, 17.40b~42a; Tu, T’ung-tien, chüan 8, pp. 45, 47; chüan 
9. PP. 49. 53- 

100 Qu-yang, T’ang-shu, chüan 57-60; SS, chüan 202-09. 

101 Ssu-yü Teng and Knight Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Ref- 
erence Works (Cambridge, 1950), 160. : 

102 Ts’e-fu Yüan-kuei. See ibid., 114. 
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Fig. 5. Pages from the index and text of The Imperial Policy Chronicle of the Two Restoration 
Reigns of the Sung Dynasty. The two characters indented in the third column from the right 
represent the category "Imperial Pen" under the main heading “Way [Tao] of the Ruler." The 
following two columns of this page from the "table of subjects" contain four brief phrases indi- 
cating the' matters discussed in the text. The smaller, double-lined characters following the first 
phrase (fourth column) show the year of the event (1128). Subsequent index phrases are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. In the upper margin of the text page (after the blank column in 
the photograph) for that year, the key phrases are repeated above the actual dated narration of 
the events, The three columns of indented text (columns 7, 8, and 9 of the text page) following 
the descriptive information are the interjected commentary. Photograph: Sheng-cheng, “Fen-lei- 
shih-mu" (Table of Subjects), 36b, 3.26b. 


into 15 main headings and 295 different categories of historical pheno- 
mena.!03 

During most years of the Sung dynasty the application of history to the 
solution of current problems was an integral feature of those educational 
and political institutions that had a direct influence on the formation of 


108 Sheng-cheng, "Fen-lei-shih-mu" (Classified List of Subjects), 13-175a. In 1044 a Tsu-Tsung 
Sheng-cheng Lu (Imperial Policy Chronicle of the Dynastic Founders) (no longer extant) was 
read in the imperial seminar. CPPM, 29.7a; HCP, 155.6a. During the Southern Sung Sheng-cheng 
were compiled under the direction of the Sheng-cheng So. SHY, "Chih-kuan," 41.70b-74b; see 
also 20.42a-42b. | 
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public policy. This task was facilitated by the development of new kinds 
of historical writing that served as the primary vehicles for the transmission 
of Chinese ideas on society and economy. Further refinements were made 
by statesmen who applied information from these records to actual prob- 
lems, and their policies, in turn, were incorporated into later compilations. 
During these centuries historical analogism had a decisive influence on the 
theory and practice of government. But it did not proceed unchallenged. 


IN 1129 Hu Yen charged that Wang An-shih had completely destroyed 
historical scholarship.1% The following year Kao-tsung (1127-62) remarked 
to his chief councilors that “there are few great officials learned in historical . 
studies. This deficiency is entirely a result of Wang An-shih’s using the 
general meaning of the classics as the sole basis of the recruitment exami- 
nations." Fan Tsung-yin replied that Wang had not gone quite that far 
and that the decline in history was due primarily to T's’ai Ching’s adoption 
of the shao-shu policy approved by Che-tsung in 1093.!95 Literally, to follow 
the policy of shao-shu (inherit and transmit) meant to follow the profession 
of one's father and to transmit the way of antiquity. In practice it meant 
reintroduction of the policies approved by Shen-tsung and a revival of 
active classicism.!® Jt was militantly antihistorical. T'sung-yin's assessment 
is probably correct. There is no overt antihistorical bias expressed in the 
writings of Wang An-shih. Indeed, there is practically no mention of history 
at all in the collected papers of this eleventh-century reformer. But the 
active classicism of Wang laid the basis for the antihistory measures imple- 
mented during the last decades of the Northern Sung. 

The alterations in the examination system and the changes in public 
education enacted during the reform period (1069-85) clearly placed a 
novel emphasis on the study of the early classics. The critical first two sessions 
of the recruitment examinations were both devoted to tests on the canon. 
The Spring and Autumn Annals was excluded. And in 1073 a committee 
chaired by Wang An-shih was established to provide new and definitive 
commentaries for the favored works—The Book of Poetry, The Book of 
Documents, and The Rites of Chou." These were completed in 1075 and 
sent to the directorate of state education for printing and distribution to 
the public schools.198 

There was probably an eclipse in the use of history in the discussions and 
policy problems. This is difficult to document since there are neither explicit 


104 Sheng-cheng, 6.9b; Yao-lu, 27.182. 

105 Sheng-cheng, 7.222-22b; Yao-lu, 34.14a-14b. 

106 For the various events of the so-called shao-shu period, see Feng Ch'i, Sung-shih Chi- 
shih-pen-mo (Topical Arrangement of Sung History) (KHCPTS ed), chüan 46; CPPM, chüan 100. 

107 CPPM, 74.2b; HCP, 243.6b-7a. For the importance during this period of ad hoc com- 
mittees created by imperial edict, see my “Financial Expertise, Examinations and the Formula- 
tion of Economic Policy in Northern Sung China," Journal of Asian Studies, 30 (1971): 298-94. 

108 CPPM, 74.4a; HCP, 265.24a-24b. 
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prohibitions nor extant questions available for this period. In an early 
essay Wang proposed that topics for the policy essays on contemporary af- 
fairs be selected from the classics. The questions contained in his col- 
lected papers— probably composed in 1063 when he was a coexaminer!!!— 
are one of the three sets of questions of the twenty-three investigated that 
are entirely classic-oriented.U? The other two groups were composed by 
Han Yü, the Tang precursor of authoritarian Neo-Confucianism, and by 
Lu Hsiang-shan, the Southern Sung founder of its "Idealistic" branch.U? 

Although there may be some question about the intentions of Wang An- 
shih, there is no doubt about the position of his followers during the post- 
reform period (1093-1125). After a brief regency of the empress dowager 
(1085-93), when most of the measures enacted under Shen-tsung were 
either rescinded or radically modified,# Che-tsung took over personal 
control of ethe administration and adopted the shao-shu policy. Between 
1093 and 1125 no histories seem to have been read in the imperial semi- 
nar.U5 When the heir apparent began his education in 1114, the reader-in- 
waiting, Li Shih, memoralized that history was not a subject worthy of 
study by a future emperor. The resulting decree abolished the reading 
of history and provided that the classics alone be used in the instruction of 
the young prince.“® Similar efforts were made to eliminate the subject 
from the examination and education of the civil servant. 

Soon after Chang Ch'un was appointed chief councilor in 1093 the re- 
formed examination system was re-instituted,7 The Spring and Autumn 
Annals excluded,43 and Wang An-shih’s commentaries circulated to the 
schools as the sole basis for the tests on the general meaning of the classics.!!? 
Discussion and policy question topics requiring the use of history were 
discouraged. In 1112 the newly appointed chief examiner, Ts’ai I, and his 
three coexaminers jointly petitioned to be allowed to use subjects drawn 
from the histories of successive ages in the doctoral examinations.7? An 

109 Wang An-shih, Lin-ch'uan Hsien-sheng Wen-chi, chüan 69, pp. 734-35. 

110 /bid., chüan 70, pp. 746-49. 

111 HCP, 198.1a; SHY, “Hsüan-chü,” 1.11b. 

112 See page 705 above. 

113 Han, Han Ch’ang-li Chi, chüan 14, pp. 19-24; Lu Chiu-yüan, Hsiang-shan Chi, 24.1a-9b. 

114 During the antireform period (1085-93) the imperial seminar, which had the task of 
educating an eight-and-one-half-year-old child emperor, was packed with historians. CPPM, 
92.12-11a. It was at this time that Fan Tsu-yü offered up his Mirror of T'ang and the 
system of presentational historical models was initiated. Ibid. 92.5a—-5b. Although Ssu-ma 
Kuang praised Wang An-shih’s reform of the examinations and deplored only his insistence 
on one interpretation of the classics (LTTY, 167.3a-7a), Liu Chih's proposal to reinstate poetry, 
partly on the grounds that topics included historical subjects, was adopted (Liu Chih, Chung-su 
Chi, chüan 4, pp. 58-60) and The Spring and Autumn Annals became an acceptable classic 
(CPPM, 100.4b-122). i 

115 At least the sources for these years of Chinese history yield no hint of the practice. 

116 Ch'en Mu, Tung-kung Pei-lan, 2.4a-4b, 5b; Wu, Neng-kai-chai Man-lu, 13.63; SHY, "Chih- 
kuan,” 7.24b-25a. 

117 HCPSP, 10.42. 

118 CPPM, 100.4b-12a. 

119 SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 5.27b. 

120 Ibid., "Hsüan-chü," 4.8. 
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initially favorable decision by Hui-tsung was quickly reversed on the basis 
of Li Yen-chang's classicist appeal quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
and shortly thereafter all four men were demoted two offices.?? An in- 
vestigation of extant tests prepared during this period shows the success of 
these measures. 

All the prefectural school examination questions composed by Chao 
Ting-ch’en in the late 1080s required the application of historical models 
to the solution o£ policy problems. But a question for an imperial university 
examination framed by the same writer between 1102 and 1106 asked the 
students to discuss personnel administration on the basis of the classics.1* 
The career of Ts'ui Ju-wen provides a more striking example. In 1107 he 
drafted a policy question for a "decree examination” (chih-chü) that required ` 
a knowledge of history. He was dismissed from his capital assignment and 
transferred to a provincial post. According to his biographer, ,'Huri-tsung 
emphasized the transmission of the policies of Hsi-feng [1068-85] . . . and 
considered an understanding of the classics to be important, but the study of 
history to lack efficacy. ??* By 1115 Tsui had recouped his fortunes and in 
this year was appointed coexaminer.?* This time he was more prudent. 
All four of the departmental problems he composed required the candidates 
to relate topics chosen from the classics to current policy.” By 1132, after 
the repudiation of classicism and the revival of historical analogism by the 
founder of the Southern Sung, Ju-wen had gained a position as reader in 
history in the imperial seminar, and in this year he drafted an imperial 
examination question that demanded answers exhibiting extensive histori- 
cal knowledge.!? 

Even more drastic measures were taken to strike out the study of history 
at its source—the schools. Plans for the development of state education 
were common features of Northern Sung reform programs. ‘This seems 
to have been owing to a desire ultimately to replace the unclassical recruit- 
ment examinations with a classically sanctioned pyramidal hierarchy of 
public schools.?? Wang An-shih took steps to increase the enrollment of 
the imperial university,’ to reorganize its administration, #° and to expand 
the prefectural and subprefectural primary and secondary system.!? But 


121 See page 691 above. See also Wu, Neng-kai-chai Man-lu, 12.1%a-15b; Wang Chien-ch’iu, 
Sung-tai T'ai-hsüeh yü T'ai-hsüeh-sheng (The Imperial University and Imperial Students 
during the Sung Dynasty) (Taipeh, 1965), 159-60. 

122 SHY, “Hsüan-chü,” 4.8b. 

123 Chao Ting-ch’en, Chu-yin Chi-shih Chi, 12.12-132. 

124 Ts’ui Ju-wen, “Fu-lu,” 3b-4a. 

125 SHY, “Hsüan-chü,” 1.14b. 

126 Ts’ui Ju-wen, 8.1a-7b. 

127 Jbid., 7.23b-24a, 8.1a—7b. 

128 See the statements of Sung Ch’i in 1044 (SHY, Hsüan-chü,” 9.23b-goa) and of the secre- 
tariat in 1071 (HCP, 220.13). See also Wang An-shih, Lin-ch'uan Hsien-sheng Wen-chi, chüan 
42, p. 450. 

129 HCP, 227.7b-8a. 

130 Wang Chien-ch'iu, Sung-tai T'ai-hsüeh, 11-12. 

131 Chao T’ieh-han, "Sung-taiti Chou-hsüeh" (Prefectural Schools during the Sung Dynasty) 
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the most ambitious innovations were not implemented until Ts’ai Ching 
inaugurated a series of projects intended to revitalize the state instructional 
apparatus. In 1102, immediately after his appointment as chief councilor, 
he embarked on a program designed to impose ideological conformity that 
has few parallels before the totalitarian regimes of the twentieth century. 
Following in the steps of Fan Chung-yen and Wang An-shih, he devoted 
particular attention to education. His initial proposals provided for the 
establishment of primary and secondary schools in each of the over one 
thousand subprefectures of the empire, for the creation of a hierarchy of 
school officials, and for the standardization of curriculum along classical 
lines. The details were to be worked out by the newly organized state 
planning office, which was charged with the responsibility for integrating 
measures adopted to re-create the age of the Three Dynasties.?? Additional 
imperial uxiversity buildings were constructed, and in 1104 enrollment 
was raised by 1,400.14 

On the surface these innovations seem to have been prompted by a desire 
to increase educational opportunity, but a careful consideration of the 
evidence makes it quite clear that the primary goal was the enforcement of 
a fundamentalist classicist orthodoxy. Among his recommendations made 
originally in the eighth lunar month of 1102 Ts’ai Ching included a request 
for prohibitions against the teaching of unorthodox books in state schools.!** 
An imperial mandate of the twelfth month is more specific. All heterodox 
writings not in accord with the works of the ancient sages as well as all 
books reflecting the scholarship and political views of the antireform faction 
were proscribed.!*5 The scholarly work of Ch'eng I was decreed heterodox 
in 1104, and in the following year the publications of Su Hsün, Su Shih, 
Su Che, and their disciples were condemned, and all extant copies and 
printing blocks were ordered to be destroyed. In 1105 the names of 
309g men alleged to be members of the antireform faction were inscribed 
on a stele (see fig. 6) which provided a convenient guide to the volumes to 
be removed from the shelves of school libraries.?" Li Hsin-ch'uan records 
a variety of steps taken at this time to standardize schooling, including a 
prohibition in 1103 against the assembly of students by private teachers.!?? 
And in 1107 Ts’ai Ching's "eight conduct" (pa-hsing) system was imple- 
mented in state educational institutions. It provided for a series of ethical 
criteria to be used in judging the eligibility of pupils for promotion and 
in Sung-shih Tso-t'an-hui (Colloquium on Sung History) ed., Sung-shih Yen-chiu Chi (Studies 
on Sung History), 2 (Taipeh, 1964): 346. 

132 CPPM, 126.4b-5b, 1932.1a-1b. 

133 Wang Chien-ch'iu, Sung-tai T'ai-hsüeh, 110. 

134 CPPM, 126.5b. 

135 Ibid. 

136 H CPSP, 21.102, 23.5b. 

137 Ch'iung Shan-hai and Shui Ju-hsien, Yüan-yu Tang Chi-bei K'ao (Investigation of the 
Stele of the Yüan-yu [1086-93] Faction) (HHLP ed.), 1a-11b. 


188 Li Hsin-ch'uan, Tao-ming Lu (A Record of the School of the. Study of the Tao) (CPT 
ed), 2.3b-7a. 
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Fig. 6. Four pages from a Ming dynasty study of the stele of 1105. A copy of the list of proscribed 
officials begins on the second page (upper left) and is followed by two, more pages (lower right 
and left). The historian Ssu-ma Kuang is the first name and Fan Tsu-yü appears at the top of 
the second column of the lower left-hand page. Photograph: Ch’iung Shan-hai and Shui Ju-hsien, 
Yüan-yu Tang Chi-pei K'ao (Investigation of the Stele of the Yüan-yu [1086-1093] Faction) 
(HHLP ed), 1a-2b. 
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was based on the rigid hierarchy of social relations described in T'he Classic 
of Filial Piety 139 

The impact on the study of history was direct and must have been devas- 
tating. The printing and use of The Comprehensive Mirror and The 
Mirror of T'ang was automatically prohibited by the placement of the 
names of Ssu-ma Kuang and Fan Tsu-yü on the stele of 1105, and at least 
nine other historians were also included in this list.!9? The teaching of 
history in the public schools was forbidden,!#! and the predominance of 
classicism in the civil service examinations ensured that all those who 
escaped the web of state education would still not find the attainment of 
historical knowledge to their advantage. 

When Jurchen armies invaded the empire, Hui-tsung was forced to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son, Ts’aı Ching was disgraced, and the subsequent loss 
of North China was commonly ascribed to the maladministration brought 
about by the classicist reformers. It is not surprising that a historical- 
analogistic attitude characterized the rule of the founder of the Southern 
Sung. In 1127 the imperial seminar was reopened,!# the examination sys- 
tem of the antireform period was re-established,*#* and all commentaries on 
the classics were given equal status.!** An edict ordered the reading of The 
Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government in 1128,55 and the practice 
of preparing presentational historical models was reinstated in 1180.5 
These measures were continued by Kao-tsung's successors, and historical 
analogism prevailed in state circles until the Mongol troops of Bayan 
brought the rule of the house of Chao to an end in 1279. But this attitude 
toward the use of history did not outlive the dynasty during which it gained 
its greatest influence. From the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries it 
was not historical analogism but an orthodoxy of the Chu Hsi classicist- 
moral-didactic compromise that became the basis of education and the 
examinations.1#? 


THE CHANGING ATTITUDES toward the relationship between the study of the 
past and the needs of the present determined the nature of Chinese “social 


189 CPPM, 126.1a-4b. 

140 Ch'iung and Shui, Yüan-yu Tang, 1a-11b; Chi Yün et al., Ssu-k’u Ch’üan-shu Tsung-mu, 
Ch'in-ting (Imperially Commissioned Bibliography of the Books of the Four Treasuries) (Shanghai, 
1930), 50.32, 55.4b, 5a, 59.5b, 68.2b, 70.3b, 72.1b, 89.1b. 

141 SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 4.8a. 

132 Sheng-cheng, 2.19b; Yao-lu, 11.1a; HC, 2.11b. 

143 SHY, “Hstian-chii,” 4.17a-17b; HC, 1.142. 

144 Sheng-cheng, 3.162; SHY, "Hsüan-chü," 4.21b-22a; Yao-lu, 15.11b. This measure was adopted 
in 1128. Wang An-shih's commentaries were not actually proscribed until 1143. HC, 30.5b; 
Yao-lu, 145.152. 

145 Sheng-cheng, 3.6b-7b; HC, 3.73; SHY, “Ch’ung-ju,” 7.1a; Yao-lu, 14.9b. 

146 Sheng-cheng, 8.3a; SHY, "Ch'ung-ju," 7.1a-1b; Yao-lu, 36.3a; HC, 9.gb. 

147 The enforcement of a Chu Hsi orthodoxy in education and in the examinations during 
the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties has been mentioned by many authors. See, for example, de Bary, 
“Some Common Tendencies in Neo-Confucianism," 28-29. For the establishment of Chu Hsi’s 
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science" and had a significant influence on the shape and effectiveness 'of 
public policy. 

As the main mechanism in the accumulation and transmission of knowl- 
edge about the structure of economy, polity, and society, and as a. tool 
consistently employed for problem solving, historical analogism | ‘played: a 
decisive role in delineating the possibilities for an independent : Chinese: 
development of compositive social theory. The methods of social and natural 
science consist in the creation of deductive causal explanations, or hypoth- 
eses, and in testing their predictive accuracy against empirical observä- 
tion. 18 The distinguishing character of each separate science is that it is 
a system of such propositions that is capable of explaining, or predicting, 
many diverse phenomena of a certain kind by tracing them logically to a 
small number of principles or laws.1# The appearance and development of 
this scientific method in the West during the sixteenth, sevenseenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were mm results of the conjunction of three 
different historical forces: first, “the persistent use of experiment.:or. of 
controlled observation as the final arbiter in reaching any result,’ CON 
practice that was closely related to the Renaissance emphasis on the” ob- 
servation of nature and man and to the growing importance of measurement 
and calculation during the economic revolution of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; second, “a widespread instinctive belief in the existence 
of an Order of Things” not solely explicable as the purposive design of 
God or man, an assumption that owed its rise to the post-Reformation de-. 
cline of theological authority and to the secularization of large areas of 
intellectual life;15! and third, the habitual employment of the hypothetical- 
deductive technique of inquiry inherited from the Euclidean method ‘of 
demonstration or proof. In China the use of historical analogism was 
responsible for many steps in this process of making the study of society a 
science. As a mode of investigation, however, it was inadequate to he 
this transformation by itself. Ä 

There are a variety of ways in which history can be sed or misused, 
and it is not surprising that the Chinese nearly exhausted the possibilities. 
Edwin G. Pulleyblank has cited the literalism of Liu Chih, who fóllowed 
ancient ways by taking ox-drawn chariots into a battle that resulted in forty- 
thousand casualties and a disastrous defeat. In 1050 Yüan I HE the 


brand of Neo-Confucianism as the basis of the Yüan tests, see Ta-Yüan Sheng-cheng Kuo- ‚ch’ao 
Tien-chang (Institutes of the Yüan Dynasty), Imperial Commission, ed. (Taipeh, 1964), 91.10b, 

148 Karl R. Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (New York, 1964), 181. 

149 William Letwin, The Origins of Scientific Economics (New York, 1964), vi. | 

150 John U. Nef, “The Genesis of Industrialism and of Modern Science (1 560-1640), " in Norton 
Downs, ed., Essays in Honor of Conyers Read (Chicago, 1952), 218. 

181 Ibid.; John Nef, Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization (Cambridge, 1958); 6-34; | 
G. N. Clark, Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (Oxford, 1997), 120-28, passim; 
Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1948), 11; F. A. Hayek; The 
Counter-Revolution of Science (Glencoe, 1952), 17-24. 

152 Letwin, Origins of Scientific Economics, 104-05. 

153 Pulleyblank, “Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism," 99. 
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white deerskin "currency" of Han Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.) as precedent and 
authority for a proposal to make a money of deerskin decorated with 
hummingbird feathers.5À And the protagonists in bureaucratic factional 
controversies commonly employed moral-didactic arguments in castigating 
their opponents as resembling some member of the Chinese pantheon of 
historical villians. Although many other examples could be cited, such cases 
were still relatively rare, and these uses of history were clearly not in accord 
, with the intentions of the more sophisticated advocates of historical analog- 
ism. 

. The most common preanalytic use of analogies with past events was 
the creation of models of success or failure. History was also employed to 
suggest new approaches not completely derivable from the specific events, 
to discover functional relationships between seemingly diverse phenomena, 
and as a repository of empirical data to be used in testing generalizations. 
The possibilities and limitations of this technique of social analysis are 
illustrated by its application to economic matters. The cases of the Sung 
use of the T'ang salt and iron commissioner, Liu Yen (715-80), as a model 
of fiscal expertise, and of the development of a theory of the value of money 
are instructive. 

In 763 Liu Yen was appointed great minister and commissioner for public 
works, salt and iron, transport, and taxation.!59 The innovations he made in 
the administration of the salt monopoly and the transport of grain to the 
capital were recorded in the classified sections of late T’ang and Five Dy- 
nasty histories.!5® But the utilization of the T’ang statesman and his policies 
as a pattern for financial practice during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was based primarily on the incorporation of this information into the 
"talented planners" section of the "government accounting" part of the 
imperially commissioned Archival Portents, completed in 1012.17 Liu Yen's 
career was subsequently cited over and over again as evidence for the suc- 
cess of employing experts on the "laws of exchange values" (ch'ing- 
chung chih fa) in fiscal positions.!98 It was frequently used in examination 
questions on economic specialization, the salt monopoly, or price control 
policies. Ssu-ma Kuang inserted a eulogistic account of Yen's life and 
measures after the entry in The Comprehensive Mirror recording his death 
in 780.5? And in a presentational historical model of 1213 Chen Te-hsiu 
followed a quotation of Kuang's statement with a commentary in which he 


` 454 ACP, 169.5a. The bird plumage was apparently an attempt at originality. 

155 Denis Twitchett, Financial Administration under the T'ang Dynasty (Cambridge, 1963), 
111. 
^ i56 Wang P'u, T'ang Hui-yao, chüan 87, p. 1588; Liu Hsü, Chiu T'ang-shu (Old History 
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developed a thesis on the relationship between fiscal expertise and benev- 
olent government.!# 

On a somewhat higher level of sophistication, descriptions of Liu Yen's 
system for managing the price of salt by selling different quantities of 
state stores in accord with fixed rate schedules were used by Shen Kua as 
analogical models for the institution of an automatic mechanism for con- 
trolling grain charges. The eleventh-century finance commissioner utilized 
statistics compiled over a period of several years to determine the changes 
in price resulting from government sale or purchase of various amounts of 
grain in each of the districts of southeast China. He then set up a scale 
of rates and quantities, which local officials were to employ to maintain 
parity.1® In a political treatise composed between 1034 and 1038 Chang 
Fang-p'ing adopted a form very similar to an experimental method in his 
argument for the appointment of experts to posts in the fiscal 'administra- 
tion. He stated a proposition: 


If food and money are governed by the use of exchange values, then the needs 
of the people will be satisfied, the requirements of the government supplied. 
By this means even a weak state may become powerful. If the principles of ex- 
change values are not understood, then the populace will be distressed, the 
country impoverished, and even a powerful state will become weak. 


He then wrote: "Let me ‘test’ [shih] this statement by examining it in 
relation to the K'ai-yüan [713-41] and T’ien-pao [742—55] periods of the 
l'ang." And he proceeded to verify his generalization by demonstrating 
that the maladministration of fiscal matters during the first half of the 
eighth century nearly bankrupted a prosperous state, while the skilled manip- 
ulation of the “laws of exchange values" by Liu Yen during the economic 
troubles of the era following the An Lu-shan rebellion (755) restored the 
ability of the dynasty to retain control of the empire for another one hundred 
and fifty years.15? 

The encyclopedic tradition and quantitative measurement were inter- 
related parts of historical analogism, and both contributed to the prevalence 
of controlled observation as a technique of Chinese social analysis. The 
importance of the collection and arrangement of data in suggesting the 
need and providing one of the means for systematic interpretation has been 
observed by several students of the origins of social and natural science in 
early modern Europe. G. N. Clark has described the significant role played 
by the encyclopedia in the early history of social science, and A. R. Hall 
has noted the place eighteenth-century comparative method and systematics 
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had in the nineteenth-century biological revolution.!9* Similarly, the Chinese 
classified histories provided sources for the discovery of functional simi- 
larities between seemingly diverse phenomena that were used to derive prin- 
ciples applicable to immediate problems of policy making. For example, 
in an early thirteenth-century presentational historical model Wu Yung 
used analogies drawn from eleven different historical events to educe the 
proposition that the value of fiduciary notes is a function of the quantity 
issued and of the willingness of sellers and creditors, including the govern- 
ment, to accept them for payments at their nominal tariff. He cited the 
token coins of King Ching of Chou (524 8.c.), the white deerskin money 
of Han Wu-ti (120 B.c.),1® the “flying money" (promissory notes) of the 
T'ang,'48 “credit cash" (bills of exchange) of the early Sung;!9' the Ssu-ch'uan 
"exchange medium" (iron coin certificates) issued by the government from 
1024,16 as well as descriptions and discussions of paper money in 1168, 1175, 
1179, 1180, and 1183.19? "These matters were all arranged under the sections 
on currency in the economic monographs of the dynastic histories, encyclo- 
pedias, digests of governmental institutions, and imperial policy chronicles. 
Wu Yung used his conclusions to show that the falling value of the paper 
notes of his own day was due to overissue and nonconvertibility.1” 

The classified compilations of Chinese historiography also contained 
numerous statistical tables of population, arable land, government income 
and disbursements, currency issues, and physical output of mines and in- 
dustry. Quantitative data obtained from these works were consistently 
employed by scholars and statesmen in their analyses of contemporary 
social and economic problems. There was a close relationship between 
mathematics and economics from very early times. In his discussion of the 
alleged casting of overvalued large coins by King Ching of Chou, Duke Mu 
of Shan argued that under conditions of the concurrent circulation of 
full-bodied and token coins, monetary stability depends on maintaining 
a fixed ratio of exchange between the two types of currency by adjusting 
the value of the "antecedent" (tzu) or "consequent" (mu) to changes in 
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the market price of the respective monies.!1 The “equalization of prices 
through transportation" system established by Sang Hung-yang in about 
115 B.C. derived its name from one of the nine branches of traditional 
mathematics; 7? Keng Shou-ch'ang, creator of the “ever-normal granary” 
system (54 B.c.), was noted for his skill in another;!? and by Sung times an 
aptitude for calculation was considered an important element in the quali- 
fications of fiscal experts.1 During the eleventh and twelfth centuries tax 
quotas were based on triennial averages, and officials attempted to project 
rates of growth into the future. A bureaucrat assigned the task of overseeing 
the introduction of the hydrometallurgical technique in state-operated copper 
mines calculated the costs of production, the rate of increased output, and 
tried to predict annual savings that would be made in future years." And 
Sung memorialists and writers nearly always cited relevant statistics to 
support their arguments. Controlled observation and even experiment were 
not lacking in Chinese social analysis. It was not the latest but the earliest 
aspect of the modern scientific method that was missing. 

Inference by analogy as a technique of primary and secondary induction 
is useful in suggesting hypotheses, and, applied to the study of society, it 
can point out lines of inquiry, reveal the possible existence of functional 
relationships, and provide a body of data for use in testing the predictive 
accuracy of general propositions. But the formulation of such hypotheses 
and their axrangement in an explanatory system is an independent intel- 
lectual process. The Chinese never developed the habit of framing generali- 
zations in a hypothetical-deductive form. 

Joseph Needham has noted that "Chinese mathematical thought and 
practice was invariably algebraic, not geometrical," and that "no Euclidean 
geometry spontaneously developed among them." Although he tries to 
minimize the implications of Einstein's observation that a major impediment 
to the independent development of modern science in China was the ab- 
sence of the formal logical system invented by the Greek philosophers, 
Needham completely misses the point when he attempts to refute this 
position by demonstrating that the lack of Euclidean geometry did not 
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preclude the realization of many successful engineering and scientific dis- 
coveries. 7 The hypothetical-deductive method is not the only way to 
obtain propositions having a high degree of predictive accuracy. Nor is it 
a necessary condition for isolated achievements in technology or for the 
understanding of specific aspects of social or natural phenomena. The utility 
of the hypothetical-deductive method lies in the fact that it is the most 
efhcient and reliable technique yet devised for producing fruitful theoreti- 
cal statements; it almost inevitably leads to the systematic arrangement of 
logically related hypotheses and thereby results in that broadening of ab- 
straction that William Letwin views as representing the stages in the ad- 
vancement of a science.!'? It is possible, though highly improbable, that the 
transformation of the world brought about by modern science could have 
been achieved by technology developed by inductive procedures alone. 
But it would have required several millennia rather than three or four 
centuries. 

However the lack of the logical foundations of modern scientific inquiry 
may have affected the Chinese study of natural phenomena, and I believe 
that the effect must have been profound, it was clearly a serious handicap 
in the development of economic analysis. The evolution, or nonevolution, 
of an equation of exchange is illustrative. 

À widely accepted although still somewhat controversial hypothesis of 
political economy is the so-called quantity theory of money. It is normally 
expressed in one of two alternative forms—the Fisher version, MV=PT; 
or the Cambridge version, M—KY.'? Both are twentieth-century formula- 
tions, but the different components of these propositions began to be linked _ 
together systematically in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and - 
the early history of the theorum was closely associated with the names 
of Sir William Petty, John Locke, and Richard Cantillon.9 Many diverse 
phenemona of a certain kind can be explained or predicted by tracing 
them logically to the quantity theory, and the terms of these equations, in 
turn, are interconnected with propositions about price, national income, 
production, and other principles or laws that comprise the science of eco- 
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nomics. Since monetary analysis formed the core of Chinese ideas on the 
operation of the economy, it would be here, if anywhere, that one would 
expect to find the appearance of a genuine scientific approach. In fact, the 
modern researcher can identify in Chinese discussions of monetary prob- 
lems each of the separate elements required to construct the earlier stages 
or present versions of the quantity theory. 

By the end of the Former Han dynasty (206 B.c.-A.D. 9) different writers 
had already expressed the views that the exchange value of money is in- 
dependent of the cost of the material from which it is manufactured 
(theoretical cartalism), that the price of currency and goods is a function 
of their relative exchange values, and that the purchasing power of the 
medium of exchange is solely a result of its quantity (1n the form of money) 
in relationship to the supply of all other commodities.“® During the T'ang 
and Sung periods these ideas were transmitted, reaffirmed, refined, and 
supplemented through the use of historical analogy and empirical generalı- 
zation. Some authors duly noted the increments in the demand for money 
owing to increased production, an expanding money economy, and a grow- 
ing population? Other writers discussed variations in the supply of cur- 
rency resulting from changes in the balance of international trade, the 
destruction of coins by fire, shipwreck, and conversion into plate, and the 
activity of the counterfeiter.!# Still others described the effects on the re- 
quired national stock of money of alterations in the speed of its circulation, 
the tendency to hoard, and the necessity for individuals to hold cash balances 
in anticipation of tax payments or the clearing of private debts at designated 
times during the year. And in 1076 Chang Fang-p’ing wrote a detailed 
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description of the means by which the state could control the money sup- 
ply.!8° But the observations, empirical generalizations, and analytical state- 
ments in this list were rarely presented in a hypothetical-deductive form or 
systematically linked together. 

Historical analogism occasionally yielded analytical propositions. An ex- 
ample is Li Kou's mid-eleventh-century assertion: 


If coins are plenteous, their exchange value will be low. If their exchange value 
is low, then that of all other goods will be high. If there are few coins, their ex- 
change value will be high. If the exchange value of coins is high, then that of all 
other goods will be low. If the exchange value of goods is high, then the demand for 
their use will sometimes be deficient. If the exchange value of goods is low, then 
the sale of stocks of commodities will sometimes be obstructed.186 


This formulation was based on views expressed in a variety of previous 
discussions of specific historical problems. It is truly analytical since it 
attempts to break down a complex phenomenon into its constituent parts 
and to provide a means of deducing causal relationships without recourse 
to additional empirical generalizations. Its weakness results from the ab- 
sence of a careful delineation of the conditions in which it applies.!5' ‘This 
deficiency could have been remedied by linking it with the other proposi- 
tions of Chinese monetary theory cited above, and this would have resulted 
in a restated hypothesis of greater predictive power and wider applicability. 
But the Chinese normally did not distinguish differences between the rela- 
tive worth of alternative modes of logical presentation. 

The modern student of Chinese economic thought is constantly amazed 
to find in the same document equal treatment given to statements of 
widely varying orders of abstraction and analytical significance. In a late 
eleventh-century discussion of money Fan Chün quoted the proposition of 
Han Chang-ti's (A.D. 76-88) adviser, Chang Lin: "It is not only grain that 
is expensive, the hundred commodities are all dear. This is solely owing to 
the cheapness of currency." But the Sung writer gave no indication that he 
considered this declaration of any greater or lesser significance to his 
argument than his own observation that the peasant custom of placing coins 
in the mouths of corpses before burial was contributing to a diminution 
in the money supply.!55 The failure to distinguish different orders of con- 
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ceptualization severely limited the possibilities for integrating the separate 
ideas of economic doctrine into an explanatory system and precluded the 
broadening of abstraction essential to the progress of a science. This was 
partly owing to the habitual use of the historical-analogical method, which 
does not naturally lend itself to suggesting subtle differences in levels of 
generalization—for example, once the analogy was discovered, the problem 
was often deemed solved. The failure was primarily the result of neglecting 
to search consciously for general hypotheses. 

The nearly exclusive preoccupation with immediate practical problems 
or controversies, reinforced by the similar nature of past analogical models, 
was a factor in keeping Chinese thinkers from systematically connecting 
together the various aspects of economic thought. In his description of the 
role played by practical men in the development of economics as a science, 
Joseph Schumpeter notes: ° 


For most of these thinkers human activity was by no means problematical in it- 
self. They were preponderantly practical men without any specific scientific train- 
ing arid without any inclination to philosophic questioning. A fact had to be 
doubtful in the eyes of the practical politician in order to appear to them as a 
question, that had to be answered. Moreover, for the solution of problems which 
happened to arise they brought along intelligence and experience of life and of 
business but no philosophical equipment. Thus it is explained why in this branch 
of economic literature so many excellent beginnings led to nothing because they 
were not followed up beyond the concrete controversy which had occasioned 
them. We also understand why we find side by side with many diagnoses that 
were clearly and vigorously formulated some primitive prejudices, why it often 
happened that details were recognized while the underlying principle was missed, 
and why the analysis never penetrated beyond what the occasion demanded and 
in most cases did not attempt any clarification of fundamental issues.189 


Chinese proponents of historical analogism were, above all else, practical 
politicians. But this point must not be overstressed. William Letwin has 
demonstrated that it was this very concern with matters of immediate 
urgency and the fear of accusations that he was motivated by private interest 
that led Sir Dudley North to adopt the hypothetical-deductive method that 
established him as one of the founders of scientific economics. And F. A. 
Hayek says, "Economic analysis has never been the product of detached 
intellectual curiosity about the why of social phenomena, but of an intense 
urge to reconstruct a world which gives rise to profound dissatisfaction. 191 
What is of decisive importance in the development of a science of society 
is not the reason for inquiry but an analytic intent and a logical method. 
And these historical analogism alone could not provide. 

Classicism created an even less congenial atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of compositive social theory. The repudiation of postclassical history 
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severely restricted the empirical basis for a study of society, the desire to 
re-create a "documented" ideal antiquity obviated the problem of explain- 
ing an undesigned order in human social behavior, and the exclusive 
authority of the Confucian canon and the commentary of accepted inter- 
preters eliminated any need for a logical method of demonstration or proof. 

Although historical analogism did not, and probably could not, lay an 
adequate foundation for transforming the accumulated ideas about social 
phenomena into a science, it did supply Chinese statesmen with a body of 
empirical rules far more comprehensive than that possessed by legislators 
in any other society prior to the nineteenth century. Policies derived from 
these models based on over one thousand years of historical experience 
were consistent in objectives and yet remarkably effective in meeting chang- 
ing circumstances. 'T'his consistency of general principle and flexibility in 
specific cases, which characterized government action during most years 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, probably contributed to the rapid 
social and material progress that distinguished this era of Chinese history. 
But the classicist interludes during the last decades of the Northern Sung 
were singularly sterile periods in the progress of social analysis and in the 
genesis of viable and progressive legislation.?? And the post-Sung decline 
in the use of history as a source of empirical models and the establishment 
of a Neo-Confucian, classicist-moral-didactic orthodoxy might, in many ways, : 
be viewed as marking the beginning of “Traditional China." 

192] realize that scholars who admire Wang An-shih will find this statement surprising. I am 
presently studying the effectiveness and effect of policies made during this period, and this re- 
mark is based on my preliminary findings. I will only note here, as others have already done, 
that the bulk of the "reforms" were based on policies advocated, and in some cases enacted, 
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THE PATTERN MADE by the intersecting lines of these four colonial New Eng- 
land community studies appears to epitomize the history of civilization. 
Beginning with small, isolated, tightly ordered settlements huddled in the 
woods, we witness the process of growth and expansion and the erosion of 
traditional values. By the second half of the eighteenth century overcrowd- 
ing, social stratification, and the ceaseless movement of the uprooted from 
place to place are all apparent. That such a vivid impression of long-term 
change should arise from scholarly research is an indication of the power of 
the techniques of historical demography. This approach, with its revelation 
of the evolution of basic patterns of everyday life, gives to social history the 
sense of movement that history at large has lost since the idea of progress 
was discredited. 

The techniques of historical demography here applied were first developed 
in France and later taken up by such English historians as Peter Laslett and 
E. A. Wrigley. They make possible a critical and controlled comparison of 
some basic characteristics of society in the New and Old Worlds. But Philip 
Greven, Kenneth Lockridge, and John Demos have not been content simply 
to import techniques and to compare their own findings with those of their 
masters. They have combined the austere rigors of French historical demog- 
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raphy with that imaginative effort to grasp the values and emotions—the 
"experience"—of the past that is the most distinguished feature of American 
historical scholarship. A sustained attempt has been made to transcend de- 
mography by forcing it to yield conclusions relating to the quality of life as it 
affected the colonial psyche. 

Philip Greven's study of the relationship of families to the land is outstand- 
ing for the elegant presentation of barebones demographic data and for the 
sensitive commentary accompanying it. Kenneth Lockridge chose rather to 
relegate demographic detail to articles and appendixes, leaving himself free 
to devote his book to an almost lyrical characterization of the founding and 
growth of Dedham. John Demos, in his study of the family in seventeenth- 
century Plymouth, gives new depth to his interpretation of the written rec- 
ord through close attention to such material survivals as houses and furniture 
as well as through his application of psychological theory. Although it has 
some of S. C. Powell's rather exclusive institutional bias, Michael Zucker- 
man's study of eighteenth-century New England town politics contains pro- 
found insights concerning collective experience in the past. 

The emphasis in these books on both the facts and the quality of life is op- 
portune, for a central problem in early American history 1s the relationship 
between articulated ideology and the unsystematized awareness of social 
structure and process that we refer to as experience. The clearest demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of a convergence of intellectual and social history came 
from Perry Miller. Since then Bernard Bailyn in his momentous studies of the 
eighteenth century has shown how the essentials of a political culture may be 
comprehended in epitome and related to structure and experience.? A wel- 
come corrective to the elitist bias of Miller and Bailyn is provided by the in- 
sights these community studies afford into the colonial past as it confronted 
ordinary people. Seventeenth-century Andover and Dedham emerge from 
the pages of Greven and Lockridge as tightly knit communities that rapidly 
achieved a considerably higher level of stability and continuity than was char- 
acteristic of contemporary English villages for which indexes are available. 
Less than one per cent of adult males migrated in or out of Dedham in any 
given year, and mortality was markedly lower than in Europe, where a rate of 
thirty to forty was usual in contrast to Dedham's twenty-eight per thousand at 
the most. The field system and the form of land allocation adopted in the ini- 
tial decades make it clear that, far from being liberated by unlimited access to 
land, the settlers seemed determined "to turn their backs on the wilderness." 
Less than three thousand acres out of two hundred square miles was divided 
out in the first twenty years.? 


1Sumner Chilton Powell, Puritan Village: The Formation of a New England Town (Middle- 
town, Conn., 1963). 

? Perry Miller, The New England Mind: From Colony to Province (Cambridge, Mass., 1967); 
Bernard Bailyn, The Origins of American Politics (New York, 1968). 

3 Lockridge, 4 New England Town, 12, 64-67; Greven, Four Generations, 24-40, 48-52. 'The 
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The overwhelming impression of social order arising from the Andover and 
Dedham studies is of the greatest importance for our conception of the Amer- 
ican experience, for order is a function of authority, and both have become 
central to our understanding of colonial culture. Miller and Bailyn work on 
the assumption that ideologies not only gave meaning to life (or to politics) 
but stood in an intimate reciprocal relationship to the perception that men 
had of their society, being particularly sensitive to the structure of authority 
and to changes in it. In the two volumes of The New England Mind Miller 
delineates the overarching set of meanings that the leading clergy, society's 
acknowledged interpreters, gave to their world, and traces with great insight 
the subtle changes in this canopy of ideas that appeared during the course of 
nearly a century. Throughout the unfolding of these changes there is a sus- 
tained attempt to interpret them in terms of the New World society's unique 
experience. In this far-reaching endeavor, however, Miller was compelled by 
the undeveloped character of social history to rely very heavily on intuition. 
That his approach can grow into systematic history has been demonstrated by 
Richard Bushman in his study of Connecticut from 1690 to 1765, which takes 
as its point of departure the Puritan ideology of authority and traces its 
gradual disordering and transformation.* Bushman not only uses sermons and 
tracts to document the changes, as Miller did, but he unfolds a social inter- 
pretation backed by a wide range of evidence (some of it quantified) from 
the archives. Bushman worked down from the study of “mind” to basic so- 
cial behavior; Demos, Greven, and Lockridge have worked up from observed 
uniformities toward ideology.® 

For the seventeenth century there are striking convergences between find- 
ings on the ideological and behavioral planes. Lockridge offers the most 
explicit treatment of this theme. He contributes notably to a comparative 
perspective on the American experience with his suggestion that the most 
powerful drive underlying the Puritan settlement of Dedham was a utopian 
communitarianism that can be traced back to medieval England but that has 
also been observed by anthropologists in a wide variety of peasant cultures 
outside of Europe. The central role of the ideology in creating an integrated 
society and maintaining ordered behavior is stressed, but Dedham Puritan- 
ism appears as the specific form of a generalized impulse, and the aspects of 


silence of these books concerning the possible influence of the Indian menace in promoting 
compact settlement and social solidarity suggests that the inward-looking interpretation of ex- 
perience can lead to oversights. 

4 Richard L. Bushman, From Puritan to Yankee: Character and the Social Order in Connecti- 
cut, 1690-1765 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967). 

5 An admirable systematic treatment of the relationship of ideology to everyday life is to be 
found in the writings of Peter L. Berger on the sociology of religion and knowledge. At a time 
when many Western historians have abandoned the economic determinist model for human be- 
havior without really replacing it, Berger's suggestion that the "human craving for meaning ... 
appears to have the force of instinct" deserves profound consideration. T'he Sacred Canopy: Ele- 
ments of a Sociological Theory of Religion (New York, 1967), 22. See also Peter L. Berger and 
Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality—A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge (New York, 1967). 
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Puritan Christianity that, transcending the community, bound it to the wider 
world, are scarcely considered. 'T'his is unfortunate since the interconnected- 
ness of religion, morality, and authority would have made a broader cultural 
perspective valuable for the understanding of the workings of the village 
itself. 

Greven's approach does not lead him to give a systematic treatment of ide- 
ological factors in the seventeenth century. His efforts are directed toward 
carrying the analysis down to the level of family organization, where his sen- 
sitive delineation of the patterns of property settlement and inheritance 
evokes a vivid picture of patriarchal authority underpinning order in the 
village. 

John Demos’ contribution to our understanding of order, authority, and 
ideology provides a challenging contrast. The seventeenth-century world of 
Plymouth Colony appears to him less tightly ordered than Andover or Ded- 
ham. His study of the family as a "primary institution" reveals evidence that 
the maintenance of peace was problematic and that child-rearing patterns 
created "a tight cluster of anxieties about aggression." Court records show 
frequent strife between families and infrequent quarrels within families. He 
couples this information with an imaginative reconstruction of the spatial 
arrangement of Old Colony houses and concludes that hostile impulses 
within the family, arising inevitably from frequent abrasion in congested 
conditions, were themselves inhibited but were eventually displaced out- 
ward in aggression toward neighbors. These fine micro-observations are 
usefully linked to the known preoccupation with law and order in the Puri- 
tan culture. Thus important features of the ideology are related to funda- 
mental mechanisms for the maintenance of stability and the inculcation of 
authority.* 

Demos' study is confined to the seventeenth century. When our other com- 
munity historians turn to the eighteenth century they are tempted by the 
greater diversity and complexity facing them to concentrate increasingly on 
process, viewed in a narrow localistic perspective. Both Lockridge and 
Greven delineate development through time with a skill that ought, if noth- 
ing else will, to win for the demographic approach the admiration of his- 
torians. From a variety of indicators Greven infers a decline in the eighteenth 
century in the authority of the patriarchs, whom he had discerned in the 
first two generations standing rich in acres and years at the center of the lineal 
kinship networks. Land shortage compelled more than half of the fourth- 
generation sons to leave Andover whereas in the second generation almost 
eighty per cent had stayed. Deteriorating conditions are also indicated by a 
dramatic rise in mortality in the decades following 1715.? Lockridge traces 
different aspects of the same process of change in the course of a lucid analy- 

6 Lockridge, A New England Town, 18-24. 


7 Demos, A Little Commonwealth, 48-51, 134-39. 
8 Greven, Four Generations, 185-99. 
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sis of the problems produced by growth over space as well as time. He shows 
how expansion produced within Dedham both new centers of settlement 
with conflicting interests and a multiplicity of would-be leaders. The sev- 
enteenth-century style of politics, in which the conduct of affairs was 
largely left to selectmen, changed as the town meeting resumed power from 
the selectmen and its sessions became more frequent and of longer duration. 
Proceedings were now characterized by faction, chicane, and rancor, and 
sometimes by violence. Nor was geographical division the whole story, for dif- 
ferent levels of wealth and styles of life came to characterize various centers. 
Gone was the unified, hierarchic, but homogeneous community of the sev- 
enteenth century, for by the mid-eighteenth century the shortage of land 
available to a growing population was altering the character of social differ- 
entiation, creating at one end of the scale a significant group of landless men 
and at the other a number of aspirant landed gentlemen whose worth was 
greatly enhanced by the increasing value of land.? 

Michael Zuckerman's Peaceable Kingdoms presents a picture of the eigh- 
teenth century in marked contrast to that of the demographers. He surveys at 
the community level the political culture of provincial Massachusetts, seek- 
ing a functional understanding of values and institutions. Not only does he 
find little change during the period, but he contradicts assumptions about 
the ideological process at work, suggesting that the decline of Puritan fer- 
vor prepared the way for the emergence in the eighteenth century of "opera- 
tive ideas of appropriate authority" that were tighter than those that had 
prevailed previously. With superb insight he demonstrates how the town 
meeting functioned as an engine of authority, compelling and committing 
rather than liberating, although he also shows that general agreement was a 
necessary condition for the fulfillment of its function. Commitment to con- 
sensus made simple majority rule unacceptable; recourse to arbitration was 
necessary when even a small minority within a town could not be persuaded. 

Zuckerman finds that not only was an ideology of consensus all-pervading, 
but that there was a very close correspondence between values and behavior. 
He denies that the constant reiteration of values of peace might be an indi- 
cation of an awareness of tendencies to conflict. 

While the studies of the seventeenth century, especially when juxtaposed 
with the writings of Perry Miller, offer the beginnings of an integrated un- 
derstanding of colonial New England culture at that time, such an outline 
is lacking for the eighteenth century. This is nowhere more apparent than in 
the uneven treatment accorded the Great Awakening in the books under 
review. The important recent work devoted to this major upheaval ought to 
have called forth an intensive search for popular religious manifestations 
of division and reorientation in community values during the first half of 

? Lockridge, 4 New England Town, 152. Lockridge has amplified and generalized the important 
findings. put forward in Charles S. Grant, Democracy in the Connecticut Frontier Town of Kent 


(New York, 1961), 99-103. 
19 Zuckerman, Peaceable Kingdoms, 46-48, 58. 
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the eighteenth century. Alan Heimert has given us a compelling picture of 
the ideological polarization associated with the Awakening and offers superb 
insights into the social connotations of religious conflict, but, like Perry Mil- 
ler, he draws almost exclusively on the writings of divines.# It is Richard 
Bushman who has begun to develop a comprehensive social interpretation, 
stressing the gap created by commericalization between actual behavior and 
persistent traditional ideals. He sees this gap as a major cause of tension from 
which release was sought in revivalism.!? Though concerned with the rev- 
olutionary period, Gordon Wood has given a convincing account of radical 
ideology in similar terms, emphasizing conflict between an irresistible mod- 
ernization process and the traditional values to which eighteenth-century 
Americans still adhered. The stress that Wood places on the communi- 
tarian (as opposed to the individualistic) thrust of American republican 
thought makes his findings at the ideological level peculiarly relevant to these 
community studies.? Most recently Jack Greene has erected a persuasive 
overall interpretation of the colonial experience on a similar perception of 
divergence between conduct and ideals.** 

In view of these suggestive leads it is unfortunate that the significance of 
the Great Awakening is not examined at the community level by Lockridge 
and Zuckerman, both of whom refer to the upheaval only in passing. Lock- 
ridge treats the theme of the divergent behavior and ideals only in the con- 
text of secular politics, where he discerns "the experiential basis of a new 
ideology" and implies (without documentation) that already in 1736 Ded- 
ham manifested ideological "beginnings of an opportunistic individualism." 
Zuckerman sees no divergence unti] the Revolution undermined the town's 
status as "the sole source of value for its inhabitants."!5 Greven's book, al- 
though limited by its focus and the nature of its sources, makes a fine contri- 
bution with the suggestion that the Awakening was a movement with special 
appeal for the increasing numbers of migrant sons driven by land shortage 
from the close, familiar village environment. An intense conversion experi- 
ence once more became a widespread phenomenon in an age of demonstrable 
social disorder.!® Insight of this quality is an indication of what may be 
achieved by the combined application of systematic social and intellectual 
history to the popular culture of the colonial period. 


11 Alan Heimert, Religion and the American Mind from the Great Awakening to the Revolu- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), 170-73, 305-07, 503. 

12 Bushman, From Puritan to Yankee, 187-95. 

13 Gordon S. Wood, The Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 (Chapel Hill, 1969), 
15, 54, 59, 114724. 

14 Tack P. Greene, “Search for Identity: An Interpretation of the Meaning of Selected Patterns 
of Social Response in Eighteenth Century America," Journal of Social History, 3 (1970): 189-224. 

15 Lockridge, A New England Town, 162, 136, 160; Zuckerman, Peaceable Kingdoms, 58, 112, 
224, 221. For an excellent explicit treatment of divergence between "ideal" and "operational" 
values that pays attention to divisions in the Church, see Edward M. Cook, Jr., "Social Behavior 
and Changing Values in Dedham, Massachusetts, 1700-1775," William and Mary Quarterly, 3d 
ser. 27 (1970): 546-80. 

16 Greven, Four Generations, 276—579. 
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Turning from the relationship between ideology and experience, it is nec- 
essary to stress that the structure of such social microcosms as the family and 
the village cannot be fully understood without reference to that of the soci- 
ety as a whole. The operations of the family must be seen in the context of 
village and congregation, and the same is true of the latter with respect to 
the province. Yet Demos' persuasive argument concerning psychological 
pressures within the family, inferred from a reconstruction of crowded liv- 
ing conditions in the dwellings, is not matched by any attempt at a sketch of 
the spatial configuration of the houses and fields within the town. Greven 
stresses the development of kinship networks as an important feature of the 
close texture of the Andover community, but no outline emerges of overall 
structure in which clan relationships can be placed. The relationship be- 
tween patriarchalism and authority in the larger community is implied but 
not analyzed when he turns to speculate on the way the abridgment of 
paternal authority may have psychologically prepared Americans for inde- 
pendence from the parent country." Although Lockridge's account of Ded- 
ham suggests that the authority of the acknowledged leaders who dominated 
in the seventeenth century was related to their ability to mediate between 
the small community and the larger world, he does not make use of this op- 
portunity to inquire into the extent to which the village was structured by its 
relationship to the whole society of which it was a part.!? 

Zuckerman by contrast is explicitly concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the towns and the province as a whole. He demonstrates convincingly 
the prevalence of jealous particularism, establishing that township govern- 
ment did not in general function effectively as an agency for either the exec- 
utive or the legislative branch of the provincial government. But it does not 
follow from this, as he assumes, that the power of the center was negligible. 
Lockridge suggests that the town governments were being both undermined 
and by-passed in the eighteenth: century, and it is unlikely that centralizing 
tendencies should have been entirely absent in a maturing society with an ex- 
panding economy.!? Zuckerman's narrowly focused study of the relationship 
between the town and the provincial government should now be matched 
by a study of the nature and effectiveness of centralizing counter-tendencies 
during the colonial era. John Waters' study of the Otis family is suggestive 
of the possibilities of such an investigation. It shows Barnstable as a com- 
munity whose politics were stabilized under the domination of a family 
that derived a centralizing orientation from its commercial and political ac- 
tivities. Tensions between particularism and centralism are nevertheless evi- 
dent throughout the analysis.?? In further investigation of this issue narrow 

17 [bid., 1398-41, 215-21, 279-82. 

18 Lockridge, A New England Town, 45, 146. 

19 Ibid., 137. 

20 John J. Waters, Jr., The Otis Family in Provincial and Revolutionary Massachusetts (Chapel 


Hill, 1968), 79-86, 89, 194. A similar theme runs through J. R. Taylor's Western Massachu- 
setts in the Revolution (Providence, 1954). The limitations on the influence of country towns 
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constitutional emphasis should give way to the sort of inclusive, functional 
approach that is suggested in the concept of urbanization as applied by 
Charles T'illy to a part of rural France in the eighteenth century.?! 

The account of the internal workings of town politics given in Peaceable 
Kingdoms tends to be negative and does not entirely convince. Narrow defi- 
nitions and an exclusive concern with office holding form the basis of a 
sustained argument against the existence of oligarchies in the towns. No posi- 
tive model is offered of how consensus might have been reached in town 
meetings, which involved very often over one hundred freemen, and no con- 
sideration is given to the possibility suggested by some of Zuckerman's ex- 
amples that there were towns where the direct rule of the meeting, and the 
discontinuities associated with it, had rendered office holding so burdensome 
that local notables sought other channels of influence.?? 

Some ofsZuckerman’s interpretations may be challenged,?? but his find- 
ings on the basic point of the disjunction of local and central government are 
unlikely to be reversed. The institutionalized anarchy he reveals offers a 
striking illustration of Bernard Bailyn's hypothesis concerning the chaotic 
unpredictability of colonial politics. But a significant shift of emphasis sug- 
gests itself. Bailyn stresses the arbitrariness of the imperial establishment as it 
appeared to a colonial elite who could not control it. His observations on 
the uncertainties and discontinuities of colonial life are almost entirely pre- 
sented in explanation of the inability of the executive to construct stable 
patronage systems. Yet Zuckerman's picture of town politics (reinforced 
by Lockridge's Dedham findings) suggests that the jealousy and inconstancy 
of the people assembled in town meetings must be added to the governor's 
swollen powers as an arbitrary factor confronting an emergent gentry and 
engendering in them a dark and fearful view of politics. Can the patriot 
movement among the elite be understood in part as an attempt to consoli- 
date an insecure leadership by amplifying the importance of emotionally 
charged issues that transcended the pettiness of local politics? Did the attrac- 
tion of republicanism for such men lie in the mirage of a new polity where 
local jealousy would be allayed by a sense of public virtue, so that, confi- 
dence coming from below, authority would be established above? Can the in- 


in the legislature are clearly indicated in Robert M. Zemsky, “Power, Influence, and Status: 
Leadership Patterns in the Massachusetts Assembly, 1740-1755,” William and Mary Quarterly, 
gd ser., 26 (1969): 502-20. 

21 “Urbanization implies changes . . . that follow from the increased involvement of the mem- 
bers of rural communities in sets of activities, norms, and social relationships that reach beyond 
the limits of their own localities.” Charles Tilly, The Vendée (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), 11-12. 
The importance of the effects of such processes of change has been emphasized in J. T. Main’s 
aggregate analysis of revolutionary America into frontier, subsistence, and commercial farming 
regions. Jackson Turner Main, T'he Social Structure of Revolutionary America (Princeton, 1965), 
7734. 277-79- 

22 Zuckerman, Peaceable Kingdoms, 202. 

23 Important conclusions are outlined in Edward M. Cook, Jr. “Local Leadership and the 
Typology of New England Towns, 1700-1785," paper read at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, Dec. 28, 1970, in Boston, Mass. 

2* Bailyn, Origins of American Politics, 96-101. 
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‚ tensity of New England Federalism be understood in part as a disciplinary 
republicanism disappointed and redirected toward the creation of a secure 
frame of authority at the top??? 

These questions are given point not only by the findings of Zuckerman 
and Lockridge concerning the undeferential behavior of the town meet- 
ings but also by the deteriorating conditions demonstrated by the demo- 
graphic studies. Popular domination of local politics may have begun to as- 
sume a more threatening character as the number of disinherited increased. 
Enforcement of franchise qualifications could only control the situation in 
such new conditions at the price of consensus, and hence could not be made 
operative at all without the backing of a strengthened central authority. The 
Bailyn reinterpretation of the American Revolution has focused closely on 
the political culture of an elite whose relationship to the lower echelons of 
society is scarcely considered.?? In the light of these studies the question must 
now be raised as to whether in New England the radicalism of the elite did 
not owe a great deal to a sense of insecurity stemming from popular discon- 
tents that could not be repressed within a framework of authority based on 
consensus in open town meetings. 

Inquiries into the nature of processes at work in such basic units of agrarian 
society as the family and the village offer a prospect of a more coherent his- 
tory of the people than might formerly have been considered possible. There 
are, however, grave difficulties in the construction of a picture of the larger 
society from the study of the microcosm. It would be misleading to proceed 
by the simple multiplication of a supposedly typical example. No less de- 
ceptive is the temptation to construct a single ideal type from the aggregation 
of evidence drawn from a wide range of examples. We must seek rather at 
this level to plot the varieties of experience and to trace divergent or con- 
tradictory trends. The aggregate will more often conceal than reveal. 

Divergence and contradiction are certainly crucial concepts in the under- 
standing of the eighteenth-century movement toward a plural society. The 
findings of the books under review, even their conflicting interpretations, 
serve very well to illustrate this point. The fixity of Andover and Dedham in 
the seventeenth century may represent only one of a number of patterns. 
John Demos finds much mobility, and the possibility ought therefore to be 
considered that an overall pattern of fixed communities in a fluid matrix of 
mobility prevailed. This is certainly the picture that Greven suggests for the 
eighteenth century when, having stressed the continuity and stability char- 
acteristic of life for that minority of the fourth generation that stayed in 
Andover, he proceeds to point up superbly the importance of contrasting 
experiences, noting that whereas the Great Awakening passed Andover by, it 


25 Zuckerman's assertion that "the Revolution was largely formed in the towns" seems to mis- 
place the source of initiative and is not documented. He is on safer ground when he argues that 
the tradition of popular government in the towns enabled the Revolution to give rise "to an 
entirely new orientation to authority." Peaceable Kingdoms, 223, 230. 

26 Bailyn, Origins of American Politics, 96-105. 
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cut a swath through many of the towns to which Andover's disinherited sons 
had migrated.” Similar dichotomies may well turn out to be of great im- 
portance, such as those between towns where the communitarian ideals con- 
trolled behavior and those where it failed, with resultant schism. The pos- 
sibility of opposed developments in the direction of particularism and 
centralization has already been noted. The study of contradictions in the 
evolution of colonial society should help to put an end to the futile quest 
for such simple categorizations as "democratic" or “deferential” to cover all 
its complexities. 

The four New England community studies make clear the high level of 
discussion that the best in colonial history has attained. Humane and sensi- 
tive handling of demographic data and the documents of parochial politics 
transcends timeworn historiographical debates. More basic issues now emerge 
for which gociology, anthropology, and psychology offer suggestive but un- 
certain guidance. We are presently confronted by fundamental questions 
concerning the nature of order and authority in a traditional society, and 
these questions have been given added point by researches into the ideologi- 
cal transformations wrought by adaptation to growth and expansion in the 
New World environment and by the first great secular revolution of our era. 
The continuation and extension of such inquiries at all levels should ensure 
that the early history of America—not only of New England— will remain 
an ideal laboratory for historians, and that their findings will be of interest 
to the social sciences at large. 


27 Greven, Four Generations, 256-58, 279; see also 171-72. 
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MARIA LUISA AMBROSINI, with MARY WILLIS. The 
Secret Archives of the Vatican. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1989. Pp. xii, 366. $10.00. 


The preface tells us that the purpose of this 
book is "to give the readers some idea of the 
treasure that humanity . . . possesses in the Se- 
cret Archives of the Vatican." The author has 
not attempted "to explain in detail the con- 
tents and structure of the Secret Archives," but 
"to follow their story . . . and to give a glimpse 
of what they contain, or may have contained, in 
the light of the times that produced them." 
Distinguishing carefully between the Vati- 
can Library and Archives (in separate buildings 
with separate staffs and permission privileges), 
the author points out that "they are twin—and 
sometimes rival—organizations.” The now im- 
mense Archives, grown from the letters of Peter 
and Paul to “some twenty-five miles of book- 
shelves laden with parchment and paper man- 
uscripts of historical value," have their main 
groupings, the fondi (“Fink lists 75, another 
authority 130"), as well as the hundreds of 
thousands of incidental documents that often 
tell us more about the life of a man in the past 
than do the official records. Coursing through 
the centuries, the author chooses now this and 
now that set of archival documents to illustrate 
the richness of the collection or to liven up her 
narrative. From Constantine to Napoleon, 
from Pope Sylvester 11 to Galileo, from Gregory 
1 to Pius r1, for almost any personage in history's 
hall of fame some archival materials can be 
brought out. At times the illustration may 
verge on the murder-mystery type (“The Case 
of Beatrice Cenci’’), or tell of incredible witch 
hunts, or relate the story of Napoleon's daring 


robbery in 1810 when ox-drawn wagons carted 
off some three thousand cases of materials. An 
even worse disaster occurred when it was de- 
cided to cut down on the shipping costs of re- 
turning the documents to Rome by selling a 
great quantity of them in Paris for cardboard! 

The constant build-up of the archives fol- 
lowed by their destruction is repeated like a 
symphonic movement. There is the immense 
loss of materials in the fifth century when 
Alaric sacked Rome for three days and the Van- 
dals for fourteen. In these troubled times the 
Acts of the Martyrs disappeared, for Gregory 1 
(590-604) complained that they were gone by 
his time "except for a very few in a single 
book." The archives were again destroyed in 
the time of the "iron popes," when the papacy 
was almost the plaything of warring Italian no- 
bility. Next came the destruction wrought by 
the Normans at the end of Gregory virs life 
(1085), and finally by the Roman revolution of 
1284 with its consequent sacking of the Lat- 
eran. Yet the Vatican Archives, like the miracu- 
lous Egyptian phoenix, always manages to rise 
from its own ashes. Thus the materials have 
finally come down to us, now separated from 
the Vatican Library (by the Borghese Pope 
Paul v in 1612) and known as the Vatican Se- 
cret Archives. 

The story is told in a fascinating way and is 
crammed with archival anecdotes enticing re- 
searchers to come and delve in what is "per- 
haps the most important archive of the world." 
But the book ends with the grim thought of 
what little may survive a future atomic war, al- 
though it does indicate a hope that perhaps the 
United Nations may be able to protect archival 
materials at a time when the ancient Mass 
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prayer used in time of plague may be used 
against atomic fallout. 


L. J. DALY, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


M. E. NAIDENOV, editor. Ocherki po istoriografii 
sovetskogo obshchestva [Essays on the Historiog- 
raphy of Soviet Society]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Moskovskogo Universiteta. 1967. Pp. 318. 


V. I. SALOV. Sovremennaia zapadnogermanskaia 
burzhuaznaia istoriografiia: Nekotorye prob- 
lemy noveishei istorii [Contemporary West Ger- 
man Bourgeois Historiography: Some Problems 
of Recent History]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, In- 
stitut Istorii.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo "Nauka." 
1968. Pp. 381.. 


To read these two historiographical studies is 
to be reminded how little has changed since 
Stalin's day with regard to Soviet historical writ- 
ing on the peculiarly sensitive twentieth cen- 
tury. For all their appearance of comprehen- 
siveness and detail, the authors studiously 
avoid “un-persons” and “un-books” and gin- 
gerly walk the chalk line of Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation as drawn by party ideologists. 

M. E. Naidenov has edited a volume of es- 
says by thirteen authors on a variety of Soviet 
subjects and has contributed the leading survey 
of works on the October Revolution. Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Bukharin reappear in 
print but only in a context of opprobrium. 
Trotsky is held responsible for the "betrayal" 
at Brest-Litovsk but plays no part in the civil 
war (indeed, there seems to be no Bolshevik 
supreme commander). There is a detailed sur- 
vey of studies on Soviet trade-union develop- 
ments in the 1g20s without Tomsky and of 
disarmament efforts without Litvinov. In an 
essay on agricultural problems after 1945 there 
is no Khrushchev—only “mistakes of leader- 
ship." 

Soviet works wax, wane, and are eclipsed. 
Pokrovsky is highly esteemed, with no hint that 
for twenty years his name was anathema. Stal- 
in's Short Course, whose pernicious influence 
was once openly discussed, is here rejected in 
measured terms, befitting the dictator's cur- 
rently improving image. E. N. Burdzhalov's 
courageous campaign to clean the Augean sta- 
bles of Stalinist falsification is left out, although 
the Twentieth Party Congress, which inspired 
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him, is recognized as a turning point for Soviet 
historians. A study of a hundred works on the 
Great Patriotic War does not mention June 
22, 1941, whose criticism of Stalin became a 
cause célébre in 1966, bringing vilification and 
party expulsion to its author A. M. Nekrich. 

Although V. I. Salov's title suggests a com- 
prehensive work, it is confined to studies on 
Germany and Russia in this century. Salov 
ascribes to West German historians the goals 
and working conditions of his Soviet colleagues. 
He sees their work as an ideological campaign, 
produced in numerous research institutes, co- 
ordinated and subsidized (sometimes with 
Rockefeller money) by Bonn to strengthen its 
authority and to denigrate the USSR. The in- 
tensity and flavor of Salov's bias can be gauged 
by this generalization: “The ominous charac- 
teristic of West German historiography is the 
propagation and reinforcement of neo-Nazi 
conceptions, the repeated attempts at the reha- 
bilitation of fascism, reflecting the activization 
of neo-Nazi forces in the policies of the German 
Federal Republic.” 

The progenitors of this reactionary school 
were Friedrich Meinecke and Gerhard Ritter, 
condemned by Salov for advocating German 
nationalism and militarism. Their soul-search- 
ing works written after 1945 are not sufficiently 
discussed to damage the stereotype. A hundred 
younger historians are shoe-horned into the 
same category, with "Sovietologists" Georg von 
Rauch, Boris Meissner, and Günther Stókl 
drawing special fire. The only good West Ger- 
man historians are those labeled "progressive," 
that is, pro-Soviet. By discussing their views 
Salov may produce a boomerang effect among 
his Soviet readers, who will no doubt covet the 
wider range of freedom and lack of prefabri- 
cated interpretations in “fascist” West Ger- 
many. 

'These works are not only biased but ephem- 
eral. If the essays on Soviet historiography had 
been written in 1956 or 1962, they would have 
been much harsher with Stalin. If Salov were 


. going to press in 1971, he would no doubt 


soften his views on West German historians, in 
keeping with the Soviet reception of Willy 
Brandt's Ostpolitik. 


LOWELL R. TILLETT 
Wake Forest University 
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PHILIP MASON. Patterns of Dominance. New 
York: Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Race Relations, London. 1970. Pp. xii, 377. 
$11.50. 


With accusations and counteraccusations of 
racism cannonading across so many forums of 
contemporary public discourse, there is un- 
doubtedly great need for a sober analysis of 
how attitudes toward race have evolved and 
functioned in various historical situations. 
Philip Mason, director of the London Institute 
of Race Relations since its foundation in 1958, 
possesses a number of the qualifications for un- 
dertaking such a study. Unfortunately his most 
recent work is far too loose in structure and 
derivative or impressionistic in research to sat- 
isfy a scholarly audience. The "wider public 
than the specialist and academic" for which it 
claims to be intended may appreciate the clarity 
and sensibility of Mason's writing style, but they 
will find his general arguments difficult to fol- 
low. 

The best sections of Patterns of Dominance 
are those dealing with the New World, where 
interesting insights are given into Brazilian, 
Caribbean, and Spanish American race rela- 
tions. For these chapters, however, Mason relies 
heavily upon yet unpublished companion vol- 
umes in the same IRR series by David May- 
bury-Lewis, David Lowenthal, and Julian Pitt- 
Rivers. Any serious discussion of the arguments 
presented must thus await the appearance of 
these works. But the present comparative effort 
can be criticized for not including a systematic 
treatment of the United States. Mason's excuse 
is that "the literature on the United States is so 
vast that I do not feel competent to add to it 
usefully." 

The principles of selection and organization 
throughout this volume seem to be based upon 
the author's immediate knowledge and incli- 
nations rather than any systematic overview. 
'The opening sections are supposed to define the 
probiems with which Mason will deal, but they 
are interspersed with short case studies on such 
varied societies as Ruanda, ancient Greece, and 
New Zealand. Án attempt at confronting the 
theories on race relations of various sociologists 
results in the creation of several new charts and 
diagrams. These fail entirely to inform the rest 
of the work, although a few, such as the one 
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comparing attitudes toward intergroup sexual 
relations, have an interest of their own. 

Mason devotes a long and fascinating section 
to the role of traditional caste systems in India. 
But, since the main theme of his book seems to 
be the social situations emerging from Western 
overseas expansion, one wonders what this dis- 
cussion is doing here, other than to prove that 
Europeans are not alone in practicing harsh 
discrimination. 

Another two chapters on southern Africa 
add little to the extensive literature already pub- 
lished on this area. Nothing at all is said about 
the obviously parallel racial conflicts in South- 
east Asia. (Is this because the requisite volume 
in the series has already appeared in print?) 

Out of this uneven melange of treatises a few 
general points emerge, but to list them here 
would make the book appear more banal than 
it actually is. The real unifying theme is Ma- 
son's ambivalent commitment to order and 
faith on the one hand and to liberty and ra- 
tionality on the other. To the extent that he 
believes these can be or—as in South Africa— 
could have been reconciled, Mason still reflects 
the establishment liberalism that inspired him 
in the past as an enlightened colonial admin- 
istrator and a respected writer on Indian and 
African affairs. Such an attitude is not to be 
despised simply because it is dated, but in the 
absence of original scholarship it does leave a 
book like this with little hope of making any 
significant impact upon its readers. 

RALPH A. AUSTEN 
University of Chicago 


LESLIE BETHELL. The Abolition of the Brazilian 
Slave Trade: Britain, Brazil and the Slave 
Trade Question, 1807-1869. (Cambridge Latin 
American Studies, Number 6.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 424. 


$13.50. 


The Atlantic slave trade, American slavery, 
the abolition of both, and Brazil are prime in- 
gredients for comparative histories. Now Leslie 
Bethell by extensively utilizing archival ma- 
terials supplemented by both new and tradi- 
tional secondary sources, has written what could 
become the standard account of British-Brazil- 
ian relations vis-à-vis the nineteenth-century 
slave trade and its abolition. 
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The scope of the book is ambitious: Bethell 
modestly notes that he tries to examine the 
slave trade question so that his book is “as 
much a contribution to Brazilian as to British 
history"; that it is also a contribution to Por- 
tuguese history; and that "above all, perhaps, 
it is a study in Anglo-Brazilian relations." Beth- 
ell poses three basic questions: How did the 
Brazilian slave trade, a major pillar of the 
Brazilian economy, become illegal? Why did it 
take more than twenty years to suppress once it 
became illegal? and, How was it finally abol- 
ished? In response to the first question, the 
early chapters underline the growing involve- 
ment of Britain in Brazil (1807-26). The em- 
phasis of the book lies, however, in the answer 
to the second question, for the bulk of the 
study is devoted to exhaustive analysis of the 
slave trade; to the various treaty negotiations; 
to the British navy, the mixed commissions, and 
the extension of British power; to slavery and 
sugar duties; and to the Aberdeen Act. The 
final chapters cogently consider the changing 
attitudes and activities that ultimately achieved 
abolition of the slave trade and candidly ap- 
praise the lukewarm relationship that resulted 
from British imperial insensitivity to Brazilian 
national honor. 

The book reveals thorough research in large 
collections of British official papers and consular 
reports as well as in selected Brazilian archival 
sources. But it has its shortcomings. Bethell's 
heavy reliance on British documentation, par- 
ticularly consular correspondence, necessarily 
places the emphasis of this traditional study 
on the Anglo side of the historical partnership. 
What we really read is British officialdom's as- 
sessment of its diplomatic struggle for domina- 
tion over a contrary but valuable new nation. 
Furthermore, while Bethell stresses moral and 
economic considerations for Britain's involve- 
ment in ending the slave trade, he does not 
satisfactorily analyze the supranational effects, 
economically and politically beneficial to Brit- 
ain, of the trade's abolition. 

Bethell's book was probably in press when 
Philip Curtin's pioneering The Atlantic Slave 
Trade. A Census appeared in 1969. Although 
Bethell has carefully sifted statistical accounts, 
the reader should consult Curtin's quantifica- 
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tions, since they raise other subtle questions 
concerning abolitionist motivations. 

Within the narrow confines of diplomatic 
history Bethell’s study meets its avowed pur- 
poses. It is a solid chapter in British imperial 
history, with Brazil appearing as a well-docu- 
mented junior partner, and it marks a point of 
departure for the social, economic, and cultural 
histories that remain to be written. 

ANN PESCATELLO 
Washington University 


D. P. SINGHAL. India and World Civilization. In 
two volumes. [East Lansing:] Michigan State 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xix, 435; 384. 525.00 
the set. 


This work attempts more than it accomplishes. 
It falls among that recently growing number of 
writings in “universal” or "''macro-" history 
now fashionable for college courses. W. H. Mc- 
Neill’s The Rise of the West (1963) and A 
World History (1967) are perhaps the most suc- 
cessful; but G. R. Quale’s Eastern Civilizations 
(1966), P. T. Welty's The Asians (1963), and 
other works contend to meet market demands 
to correct the earlier imbalance, the almost ex- 
clusive emphasis upon Western civilization. 

In lucid prose, accompanied by occasional 
flashes of imagination and fascinating side- 
excursions, the author tries to show just how 
distinctive India's civilization was. Indeed, in 
describing its vitality, tracing its continuity, ex- 
plaining its adaptability, and proclaiming its 
contribution, he conveys an impression that the 
very genius of civilization itself may have been 
India's legacy to the world. Beginning with Har- 
appan cities, Dr. Singhal proceeds to the rise of 
Áryan civilization, compares this with Iranian, 
Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic 
cultures, and traces increasing contacts with 
India during Persian, Greek, and Roman im- 
perial ascendency. These he characterizes as hav- 
ing produced a seldom surpassed era of cultural 
syncretism. During a millennium between the 
fall of Rome and the rise of the West, he feels 
that social disintegration, political disruption, 
and cultural stagnation gradually eroded Indian 
strength. Even so, Arabs transmitted Indian sci- 
ence and folklore to Europe; and the Romanies 
(or gypsies) left India carrying Indian lore with 
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them. Yet India's finest contributions to civili- 
zation lay in the East. The vehicle of this in- 
fluence was Buddhism. 'This produced "a great 
Spiritual and cultural community throughout 
Asia." Moreover, for over two thousand years, 
India and China “maintained .. . peaceful con- 
tact." This association "influenced all aspects 
of life and thought in the two countries." But 
the impact was one-sided—India upon China, 
not the reverse. Elsewhere, especially in South- 
east Asia, direct contact brought cultural blends. 
Segments of Indian culture even stretched 
across the Pacific Ocean and benefited ancient 
American civilizations. 

India then experienced antagonistic encoun- 
ters, first with Islam and then with Europe. 
The advent of Islam, the author declares, was 
"the first major impact of an alien culture on 
Indian Hindu society," was "the most impor- 
tant event since the coming of the Aryans,” one 
in which neither side lost its identity and in 
which each borrowed from the other. The di- 
chotomy produced had far-reaching repercus- 
sions. Europe also brought two centuries of 
exploitation. Yet an enthusiastic exchange be- 
tween ancient Indian learning and modern 
European technology occurred. This broke In- 
dia's long sleep and led to renaissance and mod- 
ernization. Finally Dr. Singhal sees India as 
having given much to a new unified world civ- 
ilization. 

Several minor themes, colorful and lively, 
stimulate curiosity, if not controversy. But the 
overall work, if assessed for originality, thor- 
oughness, or authority, is disappointing. Docu- 
mentation is inadequate at best. Categorical 
pronouncements, sweeping oversimplifications, 
and pretensions to universality too often sub- 
stitute for theory and hypothesis. Such failings 
are more common for the modern period (for 
example, pp. 197-207). Such extravagance lim- 
its the usefulness of these volumes. 

ROBERT ERIC FRYKENBERG 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Number 22. Washing- : 


ton: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies. Trustees for Harvard University; dis- 
trib. by J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust Val- 
ley, N.Y. 1968. Pp. xii, 228. $15.00. 


The initial papers in this volume derive from a 
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symposium on "Justinian and Eastern Christen- 
dom" held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1967. 
In the first paper George H. Forsyth reports on 
Justinianic materials found in recent investiga- 
tions conducted at Mt. Sinai's St. Catherine 
Monastery, with more than only artistic interest 
involved. Edward R. Hardy's paper traces “The 
Egyptian Policy of Tustinian," but it is somewhat 
disappointing in that, for the most part, it 
cleaves so closely to the author's earlier book 
(1952) on the Egyptian church. The most broadly 
valuable of the three papers is John Meyen- 
dorff's masterful "Justinian, the Empire, and the 
Church": in two parts, it considers first Justini- 
an's "caesaropapistic" policies and efforts and 
then the theological developments of the period, 
giving the most up-to-date synthesis on this total 
subject. Not included in the volume, for various 
reasons, are other symposium papers devoted to 
Justinian's antiheretical legislation; to his rela- 
tions with the Christians of Persia, the hereti- 
cal churches of Syria and Mesopotamia, and the 
Arab world; and to the important Origenist 
movement in sixth-century doctrinal contro- 
versy. Thus, the three papers offered here give 
only a partial idea of the scope of the 1967 
symposium, but Father Meyendorff, as its direc- 
tor, does present at the volume's end a brief 
synopsis of the meeting as a whole. 

The remainder of the volume deals almost 
entirely with art history and archeology, both 
in the three major papers and in shorter notes. 
The longest paper of the whole volume is David 
C. Winfield's "Middle and Later Byzantine Wall 
Painting Methods: A Comparative Study” (sev- 
enty-eight pages plus plates), a pioneering effort 
that synthesizes a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation for the first time on such a large scale. In 
the two remaining papers, Erica Cruikshank 
Dodd presents the second supplement to her 
book (1961) on Byzantine silver stamps, while 
Ernest J. W. Hawkins reports on the cleaning 
and restudy of the great narthex mosaic over the 
Imperial Door in Hagia Sophia, Istanbul. It is 
disappointing that Hawkins reports no results 
that might lead to a more definite identification 
of the emperor (usually said to be Leo vi) 
shown in the mosaic. In the volume's notes 
Cyril Mango describes a Bithynian monastery, 
its remains, and its historical associations; he 
and Hawkins report some new findings at the 
Monastery of Lips (Fenari Isa Camii) in Istan- 
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bul; accounts of work at two other Istanbul sites 
are given by Cecil L. Striker and Y. Dogan Ku- 
ban, on Kalenderhane Cami (the Akataleptos 
Monastery?)—which includes some interesting 
frescoes of St. Francis from the Latin Conquest 
period—and by R. Martin Harrison, Nezih Fir- 
atli, and John W. Hayes, on Saraçane (St. Pol- 
yeuktos); and, finally, James Morganstern gives 
a preliminary report on his work at a church 
at Dereaßazi, in southern Anatolia, T'urkey. 
In accordance with its contents this volume 
has even more plates than is usual in the series, 
all excellently produced in monochrome, with 
one welcome and beautiful if all too scant, 
venture into color. 
JOHN W. BARKER 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


DAVID M. WILSON. The Vikings and Their Ori- 
gins: Scandinavia in the First Millennium. (Li- 
brary of Early Medieval Civilizations.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1970. Pp. 
144. $5.95. 

AKSEL E. CHRISTENSEN. Vikingetidens Danmark: 
Paa oldhistorisk baggrund. (Københavns Uni- 
versitets Fond til Tilvejebringelse af Læremid- 
ler.) Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1969. Pp. 307. 


PETER G. FOOTE and DAVID M. WILSON. The Vik- 
ing Achievement: A Survey of the Society and 
Culture of Early Medieval Scandinavia. (Great 
Civilizations Series.) New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers. 1970. Pp. xxv, 473. $12.50. 


Scandinavia in Viking times represents a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible theme of interest to scholar 
and general public alike—a fact that these 
three quite different books make abundantly 
clear. Though in general they present contrast- 
ing views of the subject, two of them, David 
Wilson's book on the Vikings and their origins 
and Aksel Christensen’s study of the Viking age 
in Denmark, show a certain similarity in em- 
phasizing developments in Scandinavian history 
and culture just prior to the Viking period it- 
self. Some forty per cent of the Christensen 
volume and over half of Wilson's deal with this 
earlier period. This emphasis is of great impor- 
tance, since the age is generally slighted by his- 
torians who deal with the Vikings, despite its 
importance to an understanding of Scandinavian 
society between the ninth and the eleventh cen- 
turies. Once this has been noted, however, one 
needs to emphasize the differences between the 
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two books. Christensen traces with meticulous 
care all we know concerning the geography, the 
archeology, the religion, and the early history 
of the Danes and Denmark before 800 a.D. Wil- 
son's shorter, more popular study is broader in 
scope, dealing with all of Scandinavia, and since 
it is rather brief, it is perforce more general in 
its treatment. At the same time its wealth of 
excellent color illustrations brings the pre-Vik- 
ing period to life in a special way. Both books 
perform an important service for scholar and 
educated lay reader alike. 

When one reaches the age of the Vikings, 
however, both books are somewhat less satisfac- 
tory than other accounts found in recent works 
by Brøndsted, Jones, Sawyer, and others. In 
Wilson's case this is because he has compressed 
his treatment of the Viking period into two 
very short chapters of about sixty pages, includ- 
ing illustrations. In the case of Christensen it is 
perhaps because his treatment of Denmark dur- 
ing this period is so traditional that he is loath 
to accept new and challenging interpretations. 
One is disappointed, for instance, to find that 
he dismisses rather cursorily the challenging 
ideas of Sawyer, Bolin, and others concerning 
the circulation of money or patterns of coloni- 
zation in favor of older views. Both books, how- 
ever, give us important needed surveys of pre- 
Viking Scandinavia and explain its relation to 
the age that followed. Christensen's, in addition, 
contains a full bibliography of special interest 
because it lists important works in Danish, Swe- 
dish, and Norwegian not generally known by 
scholars who are not themselves Scandinavian. 

Important as these two books are, however, it 
is the third and more complete work by David 
Wilson and Peter Foote that deserves particular 
attention. This book, entitled The Viking 
Achievement, is a rather remarkable survey of 
Scandinavian society between the late ninth and 
the late thirteenth centuries, something not avail- 
able before in any language. It shows us Scan- 
dinavian society, government, daily life, trade 
and towns, transport, warfare, art and litera- 
ture, and law and religion during this period in 
a fashion that is both complete and, at the same 
time, beautifully organized and analytical. This 
spread over five centuries is particularly neces- 
sary when dealing with medieval Scandinavia, 
because a great deal of what we know of Viking 
society in Iceland, Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
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den comes not from archeology or contemporary 
accounts but from later material found in his- 


tories, sagas, law codes, and the like, which date 


from the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
loo many scholars have read these accounts 
back into earlier centuries to explain the society 
of the Viking period. At best this is a dangerous 
procedure, even though we can assume a wide 
degree of social continuity as well as social 
change during these years. By including in their 
narrative the Iceland and Norway of Hákon 
Hákonsson and Snorri Sturluson, the Denmark 
of the Valdemars, and the Sweden and Gotland 
of Knut Eriksson, the authors of this volume 
have been able to give us a more accurate and 
satisfactory picture of Scandinavian society dur- 
ing the period of its great medieval accomplish- 
ments in the political, military, economic, mari- 
time, and cultural spheres. 

Yet a nagging question protrudes. To what 
extent can we be sure of continuity between the 
Viking age and that of the Sturlings and Val- 
demars, which did so much to describe this eaxlier 
era for us? To what extent did Christianization 
and other elements of Western European medie- 
val civilization bring about a real break in 
Scandinavian society in the very middle of the 
period described by this book? One senses a 
break of a definite sort in Swedish society about 
the middle of the eleventh century, something 
of the same kind of break a little later in Den- 
mark, and a less abrupt, but nonetheless real, 
schism in the development of society in Iceland 
and Norway. Can we always be sure, therefore, 
despite the fine work of Professors Wilson and 
Foote, that we can truly understand how the 
society of Scandinavia of the High Middle Ages 
is related to that of Arnund Jacob, Harold 
Fairhair, and Sven Forkbeard? We can only 
thank these authors for their valiant and largely 
successful effort to make the society of this pe- 
riod come alive for us. 

ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


GÜNTHER FRANZ. Geschichte des deutschen Bau- 
ernstandes: Vom frühen Mittelalter bis zum 
rg. Jahrhundert. (Deutsche Agrargeschichte, 
Volume 4.) Stuttgart: Verlag Eugen Ulmer. 
1970. Pp. 288. DM 52. 


The publication of this book marks the comple- 
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tion of the history of German agriculture, writ- 
ten in five volumes under the editorship of 
Günther Franz, which began to appear almost 
a decade ago. The present work is in some 
respects the most important in the series, for, as 
the author points out in his preface, it is "the 
first attempt to write a history of the peasant 
class, indeed, of a German class in general.” 
Yet it is not in fact a complete historical account 
of the peasantry of Central Europe from the 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century but is 
rather an initial step toward such an account. It 
is a Baedeker or a Ploetz. It divides the history 
of the peasant class into seventeen topics, each 
of which has in turn been divided into from 
two to eleven subtopics. The result is that not 
much has been omitted, yet not much has been 
included either. There is an episodic quality 
about a book that attempts to stuff a thousand 
years of history into fewer than three hundred 
pages While what the author has to say is 
soundly buttressed by frequent footnotes and 
impressive bibliographies, the final product is 
a handbook more than an integrated narrative. 
The volume will nevertheless prove useful to 
students of the economic history of Germany. 
Günther Franz describes intelligently though 

cursorily the main aspects of the development 
of the peasantry of Central Europe. He outlines 
its legal status, economic position, social struc- 
ture, political role, and military function. He 
depicts the effect on the rural masses of the 
eastward migration, the Peasants War, the 
Thirty Years' War, and the French Revolution. 
He portrays the world of ideas in which the 
rustics lived—their education, their faith, and 
their allegiance. In short he offers us a guide 
to the historical experience of an important so- 
cial class. Although. his work does not seek pri- 
marily to advance a point of view or to resolve 
a problem of interpretation, it does present a 
compilation of facts that the scholar of the future 
will find useful in writing a comprehensive his- 
tory of the German peasantry. 

THEODORE S. HAMEROW 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


RALPH LEE WOODWARD, JR. Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island: À History of the Juan Fernández Is- 
lands. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1969. Pp. xxvii, 267. $8.50. 
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This is a book to be read when one's work is 
finished for the day. Robinson Crusoe's Island 
is a light, enjoyable, and unimportant study of 
three small islands located some four hundred 
miles off the Cbilean coast. The group, the 
Juan Fernández or Robinson Crusoe's Islands, 
while influenced greatly by the north-surging 
Humboldt Current remained outside the main 
currents of history that washed about the South 
American continent. The author Ralph Lee 
Woodward, now of Tulane University, explains 
that after a delightful visit to the major island 
he "resolved to investigate its history further. 
. .. This turned out to be a bigger job than 
... anticipated and what was begun as an article 
has become the book . . ." (p. xxvii). Personally 
I am delighted’ at the extension of the original 
project; from a professional point of view, the 
author should have kept the study a scholarly 
article. 

Excepting the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when the islands often were a haven 
for pirates, privateers, and explorers, the Juan 
Fernández group was too small, too underpopu- 
lated, and too distant from the mainland to 
influence or to be influenced by the primary 
historic patterns affecting the mainland of the 
Americas. Other than vignettes the reader learns 
only how apart the islands were from the his- 
tories of either Spanish America or trans-Pacific 
trade. Apparently the movements for indepen- 
dence (1810-24) did not affect significantly the 
island group, and although "sea power was the 
key to Chilean success in this war [of the Pacific 
(1879-83)] . . . the islands of Juan Fernández 
seem to have been little involved, lying well 
outside the theatres of action along the coast" 
(p. 210). Thus we are not surprised that the 
courts of Chile in the 1840s ruled that the islands 
were in "a natural state, without police and 
without law" (p. 179). As if apologizing for his 
subject's isolation, the author injects unsup- 
ported assumptions into his book. Such is his 
claim that "the experience of [Manuel de] 
Sales, [Tuan] Egafia and many others [as pris- 
oners] on Juan Fernández was important in 
bringing them to the conclusion that indepen- 
dence was the only solution to Chile's prob- 
lems" (p. 124). Those who have studied the de- 
velopment of the political ideas of the Chilean 
pensadores might regard this view as balanced 
on the nether edge of simplicity. 
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Yet there is no need to apologize for this 
chatty and episodic study. For those who might 
complain of the book's inclusion of trivia, there 
will be many who will turn with relief from 
important (but often dreary) court records and 
company papers to read of the island "rising 
like a deep blue cloud out of the sea." Surely 
the study of history is as much avocation as 
vocation. 

THOMAS M. BADER 
San Fernando Valley State College 


ANOUAR LOUCA. Voyageurs et écrivains égyptiens 
en France au XIX° siècle. (Études de littérature 
étrangeére et comparée.) Paris: Didier. 1970. Pp. 
362. 


'The discovery of Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the most momentous event in the his- 
tory of the Arabs in about a thousand years. 
The people who did the discovering were the 
Lebanese and, more important, the Egyptians. 
And Europe meant, of course, France, more 
precisely Paris. The subject of this book there- 
fore constitutes a significant chapter in the mod- 
ern history of the Arab world. 

Egyptian travelers to France have been divided 
by the author into three groups: members of 
scholastic missions, starting in 1826; liberal 
journalists during the second half of the cen- 
tury; and literary-minded tourists at the end of 
the period. Of these the students, especially the 
early ones, are perhaps the most interesting. For 
one thing, they had had practically no contact 
with Western ways before embarking from Alex- 
andria. For another, many of them made a deep 
impact on the cultural, educational, and ad- 
ministrative institutions of Egypt. Most remark- 
able were Rifaa al-Tahtawi, who witnessed and 
was greatly impressed by the July Revolution 
and who later undertook extensive translation, 
editing, and writing; and Ali Mubarak, who 
became minister of education and was largely 
responsible for the modernization of Egypt's 
school system. The travel account written by 
Tahtawi still makes pleasant and instructive 
reading. 

As the author points out, the picture that 
Egyptian students, journalists, and men of let- 
ters had of France formed a diptych. On the 
one hand there was the Mother of Revolutions 
and the Liberator of Oppressed Nationalities— 
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the latter notion managed to survive unti] the 
Entente Cordiale of 1904. And on the other 
there was the representative of modern scientific 
and technological civilization. All things con- 
sidered, the Arabs could have chosen worse 
models! 

The book is based on very wide documenta- 
tion and thorough research. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by a comprehensive bibliography 
and, unlike so many French books, it has an 
index. It will prove very useful to students of 
the intellectual and social history of the Middle 
East. If to a wider circle of readers it presents 
only limited interest, that is hardly the author's 
fault. The fact is that the Arab renaissance, al- 
though of crucial importance in its region, has 
little worldwide significance. 

CHARLES ISSAWI 
Columbia University 


J. N. WESTWOOD. Witnesses of Tsushima. Tokyo: 
Sophia University, in cooperation with the Dip- 
lomatic Press, Tallahassee, Fla. 1970. Pp. xii, 


321. $15.00. 


For decades after the climactic sea battle of 
Tsushima Strait, where Togo shattered Rus- 
sian dreams in May 1905, the defeated seamen 
and officers suffered a reputation as dolts, 
crooks, incompetents, or traitors. With the 
rehabilitation of nationalism in the Soviet 
Union, the image has been attenuated. Thus, 
in its short history of the USSR, the Academy 
of Sciences notes that at Tsushima "the Rus- 
sian sailors displayed miracles of heroism and 
splendid fighting qualities." 

Although the wheel may have turned full 
circle, we have long been obliged to rely upon 
uneven and unreliable sources, such as Novi- 
kov-Priboi's documentary novel Tsusima, for 
details of Russian naval morale and capability. 
Now in J. N. Westwood we have a British 
specialist in Russian studies and in naval affairs 
who has culled Russian, English, and French 
sources for material by witnesses. The author 
uses some Japanese accounts in Russian trans- 
lation, but the preponderance of his forty ob- 
servers are Russian. 

Westwood commences with a helpful twenty- 
five-page survey of Russian warships and naval 
policy and an adequate review of the Japanese 
side. After examining the beginnings of naval 
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operations in Far Eastern waters in 1904, he 
proceeds from the fitting out of the Second 
Pacific Squadron in European Russia, to the 
serio-comic Dogger Bank affair, the long east- 
ward voyage, the absurd reinforcement by an 
even feebler flotilla, and the fatal dénouement 
awaiting the iron coffins. Bridging the trans- 
lations from memoirs, diaries, reports, and 
correspondence are factual, germane, and well- 
written passages by the author. With the te- 
nacity of the naval buff, Westwood has located 
rare photos, but he supplies no track charts, 
which would have been helpful in following 
the early maneuvers of the gunnery battle. 
Memorable human-interest episodes abound: 
the sad sailor musing that "it must have been 
dragons who arranged all this"; Yushchin alone 
escaping the watery grave of nine hundred 
crewmates aboard Borodino; the last dozen 
doomed men cheering from the keel of cap- 
sized Aleksandr III. Nebogatov, the admiral 
with the "hermit's face, eczema, and baggy 
trousers," comes off creditably; Admiral Roz- 
hestvensky, rather poorly. Admiral "Togo 
emerges befuddled by lapses in staff intelli- 
gence. These uncommon interpretations re- 
flect Westwood's conscientious effort to demon- 
strate that the Russians were not uniquely 
incompetent, the Japanese not unblemished su- 
permen. The author is right, of course, and 
his dramatic but overpriced book is a welcome 
addition to the scattered literature dealing with 
the T'sushima campaign. 
ALVIN D. COOX | 
San Diego State College 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER. Russia, China, and the West: 
A Contemporary Chronicle, 1953-1966. Edited 
by FRED HALLIDAY. New York: Oxford University. 
Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 360. $7.00. 


HELENE CARRERE D'ENCAUSSE and STUART R. 
SCHRAM. L’U.R.S.S. et la Chine devant les rév- 
olutions dans les sociétés pré-industrielles. 
(Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 
Travaux et recherches de science politique, 
Number 8.) Paris: Armand Colin. 1970. Pp. 107. 


lhese two books, although both deal with 
the Soviet Union and China, are quite dif- 
ferent in purpose and method. Russia, China, 
and the West, compiled and edited by Fred 
Halliday, contains a selection of the journal- 
istic writings of Isaac Deutscher on Soviet for- 
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eign and domestic politics. The volume in- 
cludes more than sixty political commentaries 
written by Deutscher during the period from 
1953 to 1966. Some of Deutscher's interpreta- 
tions of developments in Soviet politics have 
suffered from the passage of time and the con- 
sequent availability of more information; how- 
ever, most of the selections stand up well and 
are a credit to the perceptiveness of the author. 

The subjects covered range from the down- 
fall of Beria and the struggle for leadership 
in the Soviet Union in the mid-fifties to changes 
in Soviet policies after the overthrow of Khru- 
shchev and the "great cultural revolution" in 
China. The major theme of Deutscher's anal- 
yses—if a majdr theme is present—is the inter- 
relationship of domestic and foreign policy in 
the Soviet Union and the need always to view 
developments in one area in the light of the 
other. 

Russia, China, and the West does not really 
add to our knowledge or understanding of 
Soviet politics or of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
but it does bring together a large portion of 
the more popular writings of one of the most 
important students of Soviet politics in the 
past quarter century. 

In L’U.R.S.S. et la Chine devant les révolu- 
tions dans les sociétés pre-industrielles Helene 
d’Encausse and Stuart Schram provide a brief 
but lucid survey of the evolution of Soviet and 
Chinese attitudes toward developing countries. 
As they point out in the conclusion, each of the 
two Communist giants has emphasized one of 
two major elements that have characterized 
Marxism—the overthrow of capitalist exploi- 
tation by revolution and the achievement of 
economic development and of man’s domina- 
tion over nature. For the Chinese revolutionary 
purity takes precedence, while the Soviets have 
been willing to sacrifice revolutionary purity 
for the sake of effectiveness. 

After presenting a concise description of 
the revolutionary processes in Russia and 
China—both before and after the seizure of 
power—the authors proceed to examine the 
divergence in the Soviet and Chinese prescrip- 
tions for change in the “third world” and the 
relationship of these prescriptions to the rev- 
olutionary experience of each country. Until 
the end of the 1950s and the development of 
the Soviet theory of national democracy, the 
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views of the CPSU and the CCP on national 
liberation were quite similar. During the 
1960s, however, the Chinese increasingly em- 
phasized not only the need for violent revolu- 
tion but also the applicability of their own 
revolutionary experience to the rest of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. The Soviets, mean- 
while, emphasized the possibilities of the 
peaceful evolution of “scientific socialism" 
in the developing world and the progressive 
role of nationalist leaders. 

D’Encausse and Schram have produced an 
interesting little book; however, their analy- 
sis differs little from those of John Kautsky, 
Richard Lowenthal, Robert C. Tucker, Adam 
Ulam, and others. 

ROGER E. KANET 
University of Kansas 
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ROBERT M. GRANT. Augustus to Constantine: The 
Thrust of the Christian Movement into the 
Roman World. New York: Harper and Row. 
1970. Pp. xiv, 334. $10.00. 

FABRIZIO CANFORA. Simmaco e Ambrogio: O di 
un'antica controversia sulla tolleranza e sull'in- 
tolleranza. Bari: Adriatica Editrice. 1970. Pp. 
257. L. 2,500. 


Professor Grant's work offers a survey of the 
origin, growth, and conflicts of Christianity 
in the Roman world from the death of Augus- 
tus to the official acceptance of the new faith 
in the age of Constantine. The focus of Can- 
fora's monograph is the controversy between 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus, chief spokesman of 
Roman paganism, and Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan over the request of the pagan senators 
that the Altar of Victory, removed from its 
place in the Senate House by Gratian, be 
restored by Valentinian #1. 

Grant's study "attempts to co-ordinate Chris- 
tian and Roman history and seeks to explain 
the course of Christian events in relation to 
what was going on in the empire . . . to set the 
Christian movement into its Graeco-Roman 
context and try to assess how much the direc- 
tion of its development owed to its environ- 
ment." The scarcity of statistical data for the 
rise of Christianity and the necessity of de- 
pending largely on written evidence “both 
literary and highly selective" are recognized 
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by the author. The effect of this situation, 
however, and the method principally employed 
—the topical analysis of the works of Christian 
writers of the period—combine to produce a 
study of more interest and value to students 
of theology and Church history than to stu- 
dents of the Roman world as a whole. The 
author's uneasy feeling that he may have let 
his interest in the Roman world carry his 
account too far from the Christian story may 
seem to some readers unwarranted; the re- 
verse seems nearer the mark. The "thrust of 
the Christian movement into the Roman 
world" is sometimes difficult to discover in the 
detailed analysis of theological matters. Per- 
haps Grant's criticism of Lactantius may with 
some justification be cited as applicable to his 
own work, that it "presents a juxtaposition 
rather than a synthesis of Christian and clas- 
sical themes." 

Canfora's work, with an annotated transla- 
tion of the principal documents, makes the de- 
bate over the Altar of Victory the basis for a 
general discussion of tolerance and intolerance. 
Though there were many similarities between 
the "paganizing Christianity" and the "Chris- 
tianizing paganism” of the fourth century, 
there remained a basic difference: the con- 
cern of Christianity for the welfare of people 
of all classes, which stands in contrast to the 
arrogant attitude of superiority maintained 
by the pagan aristocracy, even as its lead- 
ers pleaded for the continued existence of 
their favored and once dominant position. 

Symmachus was not, as Boissier and other 
scholars have maintained, the advocate of a 
pagan intolerance, nor was Ambrose the 
champion of a Christian tolerance. The op- 
posite opinion, which is the usual interpre- 
tation, is the true one. Symmachus was 
pleading for tolerance, but only for the 
values of his own aristocratic class; Ambrose 
was intolerant of all religious views but the 
Christian, yet this intolerance looked to a 
more enlightened and humane society than 
that of the pagan world. The intolerance of 
Ambrose was thus a liberating force, different 
from the repressive intolerance to which the 
pagan world had subjected the Christian faith 
until the pagans themselves became the weaker 
party. Yet in the struggle between the old and 
the new, the victorious new faith that emerged 
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was not all that it gave promise of becoming. 
The liberating forces became the policies of 
dominatian under the new order; the persecuted 
Christian minority became the persecuting 
majority. The victory of the Christian bishop 
and his increasing influence over the imperial 
office show clearly, as Gibbon observed, that 
"the cause of humanity and that of persecu- 
tion have been asserted by the same Ambrose 
with equal energy and with equal success." 
J. A. MCGEACHY, JR. 
Davidson College 


CARL ROEBUCK, editor. The Muses at Work: Arts, 
Crafts, and Professions in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1969. Pp. 


vii, 294. $12.50. 


This small book, containing ten essays by 
ten authors, began as a series of public lec- 
tures given by members of the Archaeological 
Society of Chicago and developed into a bundle 
of discrete chapters on diverse aspects of 
ancient skills. Although the underlying motive 
for publication was to expose a popular audi- 
ence to the value of classical archeology in 
explaining Greek and Roman technology, the 
emphasis falls heavily on the Greek side and 
many of che Muses are missing. If Clio appears 
indistinctly, Urania and the Muse of poetry 
are absent, and so too are discussions of Greek 
and Roman medicine, education, soldiering, 
public administration and the courts, coinage 
and banking, and mining and engineering 
either as crafts or as professions. Although a 
reader might not expect encyclopedic treat- 
ment in a collection of essays, the title of 
this volume is misleading because the range 
of topics is so limited. Furthermore, the chap- 
ters hover uncertainly between expertise and 
simple popularization, so that the appropri- 
ate public for this book remains ill-defined. 
Consistent with this lack of focus and dis- 
torted treatment, the volume itself is poorly 
produced; the design has a pedestrian quality, 
the ink is dusty, and despite an apt selection 
most of the illustrations are pale and lack 
sharpness. In all, this is a clear example of a 
nonbook, one that should never have been 
published or that should have awaited further 
development, since some of the essays have 
merit. 
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Robert Scranton writes on “Greek Build- 
ing," concentrating on problems of the com- 
missioning and funding of building projects, 
the functions of architects and masons, and the 
techniques of construction and quarrying in 
Greek architecture of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C; J. E. Packer treats "Roman Im- 
perial Building 31 B.c—A.p. 138," providing a 
capsule history of the evolution of concrete, 
vaulted architecture, and then focusing on 
the buildings of Ostia and the Villa of Had- 
rian at Tivoli. D. K. Hill in "Bronze Work- 
ing: Sculpture and Other Objects" offers a 
useful guide to the technology of bronze- 
working and the use of bronze as a material 
in large and $mall Greek and Roman statues, 
vessels, furniture, and arms and armor. B. S. 
Ridgeway in her essay on "Stone Carving: 
Sculpture" restricts her discussion to Greek 
sculpture in the round from the archaic to the 
Hellenistic periods with reference to tech- 
niques and tools from quarry to carver; a 
similar approach, restricted to Attic sixth- 
and fifth-century pots, is adopted by J. V. 
Noble in his technical essay on "Pottery 
Manufacture." Grundy Steiner discusses “Farm- 
ing," relying heavily on Roman agricultural 
writings and directing our attention to the 
farmers, their farms, products, and tools. 
Lionel Casson writes on Greek and Roman 
"Sailing" and analyzes the types of ships, the 
art of shipbuilding, and the development of 
harbors. Carl Roebuck, the editor of this vol- 
ume, in his essay on "Trading" talks almost 
exclusively about Greek trade before the Hell- 
enistic period; A. K. Khalil in “Musicians 
and Music" is principally interested in the 
musical instruments represented in Greek vase- 
painting; and E. R. Gebhard discusses "Actors 
and Acting" in terms of the masks, costumes, 
and acting techniques used in Greek tragedy. 
There are brief notes to each essay, and a 
short index follows at the end. 

RICHARD BRILLIANT 
Columbia University 


L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP. The Ancient Engineers. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1970. Pp. 408. 
$2.95. 

HENRY HODGES. Technology in the Ancient 


Worid. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. 
xvi, 287, x. $10.00. 
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The Ancient Engineers by L. Sprague de 
Camp, a chapterby-chapter survey of the 
ancient engineers of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, the Hellenistic Age, early Rome, later 
Rome, the Orient, and Europe, suffers from 
an identity crisis. The author's basic fault is 
his failure to establish an audience for the 
book. 

Serious readers are sure to find his style 
very disturbing; for example, "a heavy rain 
had made the battlefield into a bog, into which 
the full-armored French knights sank to their 
hubcaps and were slaughtered" (341). Both 
serious and popular readers will be continually 
distracted by the author's use of footnotes. 
Over one third of these 286 footnotes serve 
primarily to gratify his taste for popular philol- 
ogy or variant readings of personal names: 
“Or Nebuchadnezzar; Greek, Naboukodono- 
soros; Akkadian, Nabu-kudurriusur. ‘Nebu- 
chadrezzar,’ the spelling used by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel is nearer the original than the ‘Neb- 
uchadnezzar’ used elsewhere in the Bible.” 
Moreover, several questionable interpreta- 
tions and the author’s simplistic view of his- 
tory— "Civilization, as we know it today, owes 
its existence to the engineer"—will alienate 
even the most careless historian. 

Despite these flaws, The Ancient Engineers 
is not without some value. General readers 
and beginning history students will find it 
packed with the accomplishments of the an- 
cient engineers. Furthermore, numerous il 
lustrations and an excellent bibliography com- 
plete this book, which can be useful if read 
with caution and toleration. 

Contrasted to Mr. de Camp's schizophrenic 
approach toward his reading audience, T'ech- 
nology in the Ancient World by Henry Hodges 
is just what its author claims, a popular ac- 
count of ancient technology from man's earli- 
est preliterate beginnings to the early fifth 
century A.D. Primary emphasis is given to the 
development of technology in the geographic 
areas of the ancient Near East and the clas- 
sical Mediterranean world, although a summary 
chapter includes consideration of European, 
Indus Valley, Chinese, and New World tech- 
nologies. 

Although no topic is treated at length, this 
abbreviated account contains reference to most 
of the important advances in ancient agrarian, 
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architectural, military, and naval technology. 
The author's task of interpreting the remains 
of ancient technology is always difficult, yet 
Mr. Hodges seldom goes beyond the bounds 
of reasonable speculation in his explanations. 
The few inaccuracies found in the narrative 
are minor and pardonable in a general book 
such as this. Finally, excellent quality photo- 
graphs and illustrations are liberally em- 
ployed to ease the burden of protracted ex- 
planation in this fine little book. 

RICHARD NELSON 

Augsburg College 


DANIEL BABUT. Plutarque et le stoicisme. (Pub. 
lications de l'Université de Lyon.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1969. Pp. 598. 60 fr. 


It may very well be that Plutarque et le 
stoicisme will be of much more interest to the 
student of ancient religion and philosophy than 
to the historian, but it is not a book that can 
be readily ignored since it constitutes an ex- 
haustive study of one aspect of an author who 
is a major source for our knowledge of the 
Hellenistic world. Though studies exist about 
the relation of Platonism and Epicureanism 
to Plutarch, no study like Babut’s discusses 
exhaustively the place of Stoicism and the 
Stoics in the works of Plutarch. ‘The book under 
review is in fact more than just a study of 
Plutarch and his philological use of Stoicism; 
rather, it becomes a valuable critique of Stoi- 
cism as seen and used by Plutarch, who ob- 
viously knew this important school intimately, 
both as a philosophical tradition and as a liv- 
ing contemporary philosophy, in original texts 
and in representative persons of that school. 
Professor Babut examines every single instance 
of Stoic word and thought that can be found 
in the works of Plutarch and distinguishes 
three different periods and use: first, a youth- 
ful period in which his own philosophy was 
being formed, during which he borrowed from 
Stoicism, but in no significant degree and with 
a hostile position initially to that philosophy; 
second, a period of great confrontation with 
Stoic thought as evidenced by numerous polem- 
ical writings; and third, a less aggressive 
period in which his own thought is not much 
modified but in which he acknowledges cer- 
tain partial agreements with Stoicism. Babut 
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shows vividly that Plutarch did not hesitate 
to appropriate Stoic ideas that fitted in with 
his own vision of things. Stoic Einflüss can be 
seen in common links, in adaptations to 
Plutarchian use, and in incorrect usage. 

Basic to Babut’s approach throughout the 
study is the attempt to resolve the apparent 
contradiction in Plutarch as a thinker. Ab- 
solutely clear is the fact that Plutarch knew 
his Stoicism and criticized it severely as a 
philosophy, though this did not necessarily 
color his consideration of the men who prac- 
ticed Stoicism and in whom he saw spiritual 
affinities, even recognizing in them what might 
be called a community of beliefs and ideas. Pro- 
fessor Babut reviews every asptct of Stoicism 
itself, its basic principles, ethics, religion (in- 
cluding allegorical interpretation and demonol- 
ogy), and the Stoic concept of God and the 
world. The two major divisions of the book, 
“Plutarch and the Stoa” and “Plutarch and 
the Stoic Vision of the World,” provide the 
astute reader with a comprehensive posing of 
the apparent anti-Stoicism of Plutarch and a 
fully documented answer that claims the solu- 
tion in his opposition to eclecticism, not in 
eclecticism itself. Babut insists that Stoic 
thought played for Plutarch le rôle d'un révéla- 
teur. 

The reader can learn a great deal about 
Plutarch and about Stoicism from this sub- 
stantial book, but he may wonder whether 
the author's main thesis is not a bit over- 
worked and even self-evident. Still, Professor 
Babut has given us a formidable study that will 
undoubtedly become a source of invaluable 
information for both students of Plutarch 
and students of Stoicism. 

JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


PETER GREEN. Xerxes at Salamis. New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. xv, 326. $10.00. 


Peter Green has written a brilliant piece of 
popular scholarship, popular because it is 
engagingly and excitingly written, has few 
footnotes and no Greek, scholarly because it 
is based on the results of a useful and insight- 
ful reading of the sources a comprehensive 
grasp of modern scholarship, and a first-hand 
knowledge of the land and battlefields he de- 
scribes. He has chosen a perfect time to write 
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such an account of the Persian invasion of 
Greece, for he has profited from the impor- 
tant works of Burn and Hegnett and the es- 
sential topographical essays of Pritchett, all 
of which have appeared in the last decade. 
Green is wise in following Burn more closely 
than Hignett, whose misguided idolatry of 
Herodotus leads him to ignore or discredit 
such important sources as Plutarch and Diod- 
orus-Ephorus. 

While his debts are clear and generously 
acknowledged, Green exercises independent 
judgment and offers many new insights. The 
book's greatest strength is in the realm of 
military and naval history. The exposition 
of strategy and tactics on both sides is master- 
ful. I have read no account of Salamis so 
clear and so persuasive. The explanation of 
Thermopylae and Artemisium, which argues 
that the main battle was meant to be fought 
on land, does not convince me, but it is clearly 
and intelligently presented and superior to 
most. Plataea is impossible to reconstruct 
from the unsatisfactory evidence, but Green's 
version has the merit of indicating what the 
problems are and offers a reasonable, if nec- 
essarily incomplete, account. Details aside, the 
military narrative is scholarly, clear, and often 
exciting. 

On the political side I find more to quarrel 
with. Themistocles 1s Green's hero, and he is 
right to see many Churchillian parallels. I 
think, however, that the class basis of Athenian 
politics is drawn too sharply and so, too, is 
the political structure itself. There was no 
two-party system with Themistocles and the 
radical, sea-going democrats on one side and 
Cimon, Aristides, Xanthippus, and the conser- 
vative, agrarian Tories on the other. The 
situation was far less organized and more com- 
plicated. All three opponents of Themisto- 
cles favored the naval policy and the Delian 
League. No one was more popular with the 
demos than Cimon. None of the objections 
are weighty. This book should be read by 
scholars who will profit from its originality 
and by anyone interested in the Greeks, Herod- 
otus, military history, or an exciting, well. 
written story. Certainly no visitor to Greece 
should be without it. 

DONALD KAGAN 
Yale University 
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A. R. W. HARRISON. The Law of Athens: The 
Family and Property. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xix, 346. $10.10. 


Demosthenes' oratorical ability has been much 
admired, but the greater part of his work is 
seldom or ever read. His political speeches — 
are much studied, but those written for the 
courtroom either for himself or for others 
rarely draw attention. They are difficult to 
understand and of small historical significance 
as they present only one side of a case and 
their partisan pleading hinders interpreta- 
tion. The greatest difficulty in understanding, 
however, arises because we have no contempo- 
rary guide to the Athenian law of this period; 
hence the subject matter is frequently ob- 
scure. A. R. W. Harrison set out to remedy 
this by providing a two-volume work on the 
law of Athens in the fourth century. This 
volume is the first and will be followed by a 
second. Unfortunately Harrison died before 
completing his work, but he left manuscript 
and notes in an advanced state of preparation, 
and D. M. Macdowell has undertaken the 
responsibility for editing and preparing the 
second volume for the press. 

In this first volume Harrison discusses 
the law of property and the law of persons 
with various subdivisions in each category. 
He has gathered his material from Demosthenes, 
from the other fourth-century orators and 
writers, and from notices in later scholiasts 
and lexicographers He has then arranged 
the information according to various cate- 
gories of the law conventional among jurists 
and legal scholars. The result is highly suc- 
cessful and as far as is possible provides a work- 
ing handbook for fourth-century Athenian 
law. It strikingly illuminates the fundamental 
importance of the otkos (family, household) 
as the basic institution in the structure of the 
Athenian polis. 

Harrison does not try to avoid the great 
difficulties and problems that arise at almost 
every point. Generally he presents a descrip- 
tive narrative and keeps argumentation in 
the footnotes, which consequently are long, 
learned, and often complex. The narrative 
itself is pragmatic, presenting case law and 
avoiding theory. The result is an old-fashioned 
work of scholarship with the strengths and 
weaknesses of that genre. On the one hand, the 
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clarity of the book and its usefulness as a 
handbook in understanding Demosthenes and 
other fourth-century orators will make it a 
standard reference work for some time. On 
the other hand, law cannot be divorced from 
its social and cultural context, and certain 
discussions are inadequate, particularly those 
on slavery and on alienation of rea] property. 
The production of the book does credit to 
the Oxford Press and is liberal in its use of 
Greek type. One wishes, however, that the 
Greek had been confined to the footnotes. 
The narrative could be of interest to histo- 
rians of law in general, but now it must re- 
main inaccessible to anyone who does not 
know Greek. This work contributes so much 
that it deserves a wider audience than it will 
have, but at least it will make the private 
orations of Demosthenes more easily under- 
standable by ancient historians. 
JOHN F. OATES 
Duke University 


JOSEPH PLESCIA. The Oath and Perjury in An- 
cient Greece. Tallahassee: Florida State Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. vi, 116. $5.00. 


Information on the extent, effectiveness, and 
true meaning of oaths in an older and pagan 
society cannot be without interest for his- 
torians generally. In the case of Greece there 
is, moreover, abundant and varied evidence 
available for study. Early epic poems, tragic 
drama, comedy, oratory, archival material of 
every sort all preserve oaths, false oaths, 
and the views of men and gods on the sanctity 
and meaning of oaths at particular times and 
in particular places in the Greek world. It is 
unfortunate that the author of the present 
book has not only been unable to construct a 
convincing general thesis, but that he has 
not even done so much as to transmit the 
original sources in a responsible way. His 
translations (as distinguished from the trans- 
lations of others that he uses) in almost every 
instance include errors, some of which wholly 
obscure the meaning of the Greek. A single 
example will suffice to illustrate a lamentable 
plurality. On pages 39-40 a sentence is trans- 
lated, "Let it be law that they judge under 
oath," and is then used as evidence for general 
Greek practice. The Greek sentence actually 
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means, "whatever judgment these men reach 
after having sworn, this is to be decisive (or 
valid)." Institutions such as law courts, nomo- 
thetai, and proxenoi are mislabeled or er- 
roneously defined. In the mixed list of orig- 
inal and derivative sources (best or latest 
editions are in many instances not cited) 
titled “Bibliography,” one can find some direc- 
tions for a proper study of the subject, but I 
do not, on the whole, understand how a 
university press could publish this book. 

ALAN L. BOEGEHOLD 

Brown University 


JOHN H. D'ARMs. Romans on the Bay of Naples: 
A Social and. Cultural Study of the Villas and 
Their Owners from 150 B.C. to A.D. goo. (Loeb 
Classical Monographs. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 252. $8.00. 


The Bay of Naples is perhaps best known to 
students of antiquity as the resort par excel- 
lence of Roman high society, a region par- 
ticularly suited to be a playground for the 
rulers of the Mediterranean. Numerous refer- 
ences to the area range over classical litera- 
ture, and abundant archeological remains of 
private villas, imperial residences, and baths 
attest its popularity. In developing what was 
originally a doctoral dissertation the author 
has used classical evidence and modern lit- 
erature pertaining to his subject to produce a 
well-illustrated volume that enhances our 
knowledge of a fascinating part of ancient 
Italy. 

The chronological and topical limits the 
author places on his study make sense. He 
notes (p. viii) that Campanian villeggiatura 
from the late Republic to the declining Em- 
pire is a phenomenon best studied in its en- 
tirety, despite political and economic changes 
occasionally affecting the habits of Roman 
aristocrats at leisure. Since he is interested 
mainly in the social and cultural aspects of 
villa life and only marginaly in the eco- 
nomic, he focuses on the luxurious coastal 
establishments, largely ignoring productive 
estates in the hinterland of Campania and 
those near Pompeii, which have been studied 
elsewhere. His development of such topics as 
the luxuria and: amoenitas of Baiae and its 
environs characterize his approach to his sub- 
ject. 
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This book is useful because it organizes all 
the evidence pertaining to villae maritimae 
of the region and to their owners. Its value 
in this regard is enhanced by two lengthy ap- 
pendixes to the text—catalogues of Roman 
owners of pleasure villas and private houses 
during the period 75 B.c.-A.D. 400. The book's 
importance goes beyond that of a mere com- 
pendium of information, however, since the 
author interprets facts to produce a new and 
original insight into the quality of Roman 
leisure in Campania, which was culturally far 
richer than is commonly supposed. He makes 
clear that here upper-class Romans were most 
intimately and continuously exposed to a 
sophisticated, éndigenously Greek style of liv- 
ing, with all that this meant for the apprecia- 
tion and cultivation of the arts and litera- 
ture. 

WILLIAM G. SINNIGEN 
Hunter College 


SIR RONALD SYME. Ten Studies in Tacitus. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. 152. 


$6.50. 


Syme on Tacitus is somewhat like reading Taci- 
tus on Tacitus. Both historians are brilliant 
"provincials" who take a dim view of politicians 
and espouse a lapidary style. A typical Syme 
sententia: "Novi homines tended to be tradi- 
tionalist in sentiment; and the profiteers of the 
Revolution were eager to become respectable 
through the painless process of social mimesis." 
In many respects Syme's Roman Revolution is 
the history of the Augustan era that Tacitus 
promised but did not live to write. The present 
book is a collection of ten articles or lectures, 
some predating Syme's monumental Tacitus 
(1958). Chapter 1 “The Senator as Historian," 
chapter 2, "How Tacitus Came to History," 
and chapter 10, “The Political Opinions of 
Tacitus" are popular pieces filled with insights 
and wellturned phrases: Tacitus “wrote for a 
subtle and malicious audience," but perhaps the 
man was not as gloomy as the writer. Chapter 4, 
“Tacitus on Gaul," is a useful discussion of an 
important region, though one may question 
that the Gallic aristocracy had totally abandoned 
Druidic "superstition" to the lower classes. The 
remaining chapters are largely prosopographic 
excursions necessary in pinpointing specific ref- 
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erences in Tacitus but like detective work in 
general, tedious to follow, laced with inferences, 
and often trivial in result. In chapter 9 Syme ex- 
plores the career of L. Fabius Justus, to whom 
Tacitus’ treatise on oratory was dedicated; 
the effort is justified in order to date the Dia- 
logus, but Tacitus’ famous friend, the younger 
Pliny is more interesting. In chapter 8 Syme 
fails to flesh in the dimly perceptible figure of 
the historian Servilius Nonianus; too many as- 
sumptions have to be accepted as proven. In 
chapter 4 Syme is more successful in tracking 
down Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, whom Augus- 
tus considered capax imperii; this article shows 
prosopography at its best. So immersed in his 
studies of the Roman aristocracy is Syme that 
he advocates this axiom: “The testimony of a 
Roman consular ought not to be ignored or dis- 
carded.” Yet, as Sir Ronald well knows, Cicero 
in his many versions of the Catilinarian affair 
contradicted himself, and Caesar and Pollio dis- 
agreed on the details of battles in which both 
participated. At times Syme identifies too much 
with his topic, be it Tacitus or the Roman 
nobility, but he has achieved great rapport with 
the past and thinks like a Roman. Even in a 
collection of minor essays, Syme displays again 
his right to a place in the triumvirate of modern 
masters of Roman history beside Gibbon and 
Mommsen. 

THOMAS W. AFRICA 

State University of New York, 

Binghamton 


J. P. WiLD. Textile Manufacture in the North- 
ern Roman Provinces, (Cambridge Classical 
Studies) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xxii, 189, 12 plates. $10.50. 


From Britain and the Rhenish lands of the 
Roman period a hundred or so fragments of 
cloth, spindles, distaffs, wool-combs, and similar 
tools survive; these the author explains through 
a catalogue and a generous selection of line 
drawings, plates, and a bibliography. These var- 
ious sections make up the bulk of the book. An 
eighty-five page essay at the outset covers in a 
consecutive way the types of material—mostly 
wool but also silk, linen, cotton, and felt, for 
example—and the preparation, spinning, weav- 
ing, and dyeing of cloth. Within its chosen 
boundaries the whole work is of an exemplary 
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thoroughness and clarity. No student of tech- 
nology could ask for more. The historian, on 
the other hand, who looks for people here finds 
none, and hardly even indirect hints that might 
lead to wider connections. A companion volume 
on textiles from other parts of the Empire is 
needed, and it is to be hoped that Wild will 
undertake one. When that is done, it will be 
possible to discuss on a firm basis what may 
have been the single most valuable item in 
Roman commerce—textiles in general—and to 
evaluate comparatively the especially rich corpus 
of eastern material. In discussing fancy weaves 
and fabrics Wild is indeed obliged to make fre- 
quent reference to Syrian or Egyptian cloth; 
but his forays into these lands show that he 
has not familiarized himself with them yet. It 
does emerge that thread from the eastern and 
from the northwestern provinces was spun in 
opposite directions, enabling Wild to show that 
the textiles of the latter area were for the most 
part locally produced. T'wills and checks, too, 
were generally at home in the northwest but 
late arrivals to the east; in contrast, tapestry 
weaving and fulling appear to have been in- 
troduced into the northwest by the Roman con- 
quest. These scattered conclusions suggest the 
interesting superstructure of social and economic 
history for which the author has now laid an 
essential foundation stone. 

RAMSAY MACMULLEN 

Yale University 


SERGEI I. RUDENKO. Frozen Tombs of Siberia: 
The Pazyryk Burials of Iron Age Horsemen. 
Translated and with a preface by M. w. THOMP- 
SON. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1970. Pp. xxxvi, 340, 180 plates. 
$30.00. 


This beautifully illustrated volume is not a 
picture book but a serious archeological study 
based upon a half-century of scholarly effort by a 
distinguished Russian anthropologist and arche- 
ologist. Rudenko’s study is divided into eleven 
chapters dealing with topography, barrow con- 
struction, equestrian artifacts, economy, cloth- 
ing, physical types among the population, work- 
ers’ techniques, social structure, art, religion, and 
chronology. The author’s additions to the trans- 
Jation make this new edition the most recent 
treatment of Pazyryk and supplant the Russian 
version. 
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The Iron-Age horsemen of Pazyryk are 
known to us from eight barrow graves located 
in the high Altai mountains bordering on Tuva 
ASSR. These graves are some 2,500 years old 
and provide a selection of evidence about a 
pastoral people who had trade relations with 
Persia and China, smoked hemp, tatooed much 
of their bodies, wore false beards, and buried a 
small herd of horses with their dead. Because the 
graves were flooded and remained frozen from 
shortly after their construction, much of the 
material in the barrows that normally would 
have perished, such as cloth, leather, and flesh, 
fortunately has been preserved. The graves, 
however, were looted in antiquity, and thus few 
valuables were found by the arch€ologists. 

The Pazyryk people were not literate, and 
nothing about them survives in the ancient 
Greek or Chinese sources. Nevertheless, Professor 
Rudenko’s skillful sifting of ancient literary evi- 
dence and his judicious use of modern ethno- 
graphic data allow him to construct a kind of 
model social structure that he suggests may have 
been common to the pastoral peoples of ancient 
central Asia, including the horsemen of Pazyryk. 
It is unnecessary to do more than indicate that 
the dicta of Marx and especially Engels litter 
Rudenko’s effort, since almost every society de- 
mands some kind of imprimatur; but one hopes 
in addition that historians will come away 
knowing that skillful model building is not his- 
tory, and that archeological data unsupported by 
specific written evidence is not sufficient for 
writing history. . 
BERNARD $. BACHRACH 
University of Minnesota 


LOUIS LAWRENCE ORLIN. Assyrian Colonies in 
Cappadocia. (Studies in Ancient History, Num- 
ber 1.) The Hague: Mouton. 1970. Pp. 272. 64 


gls. 


This study is essentially the author's doctoral 
dissertation, submitted in 1960. While the long 
delay seems to have been beyond the control of 
the author, it means that much has been done 
since this book was actually written. Orlin has 
made some attempt to include studies published 
before 1965, but nothing after that date. 

As a result there are some rather discon- 
certing aspects about the book. Much of the text 
is devoted to a refutation of the late Julius 
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Lewy's theory of an Assyrian empire in Anatolia, 
known to Lewy as Halys Assyria. This idea 
represents what was always a personal aber- 
ration of Lewy's, although it is also found in the 
publications of his wife, the late Hildegard Lewy. 
To devote so much attention to Halys Assyria 
is to risk the charge of flogging a now quite 
dead and never very lively horse. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Orlin rejects 
Lewy's basic interpretation of the Old Assyrian 
colonies in Anatolia, his translations of the Old 
Assyrian tablets and the meanings he ascribes to 
technical terms used in these texts are taken al- 
most entirely from studies by Lewy. Current work 
in Akkadian lexicography is virtually ignored. 
The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (1956-) is 
given only three minor references; Wolfram von 
Soden's Akkadisches Handwórterbuch (1959-) 
is simply not mentioned. Technical problems 
cannot be discussed here, but suffice it to say 
that I have serious reservations about Orlin's 
translations. The Old Assyrian letters from An- 
atolia are very difficult to interpret. It is there- 
fore unfortunate that the author, again follow- 
ing the practice of Julius Lewy, often chooses 
to deal with individual letters by citing the 
transliterated text in a footnote without provid- 
ing any translation. The text is given "for the 
convenience of the reader"; yet the number of 
readers who will be convenienced must be very 
limited. 

Orlin's study represents a serious attempt to 
deal with the history of Anatolia in the early 
second millennium B.C. and with the status of 
the Assyrian colonists vis-à-vis the native Anato- 
lian princes. Orlin is not always clear concern- 
ing questions of chronology, however. Sargon of 
Akkad is placed in the twenty-fourth century on 
page 45, but page 228 gives his exact dates as 
2467-2413 B.C., and these dates in themselves are 
very strange, as the author seems to follow the so- 
called Middle Chronology. Orlin's discussion of 
Assyrian colonization takes advantage of modern 
comparative studies, yet it might have been more 
apposite to draw comparisons with ancient 
Greek and Roman colonization. The difference 
between economic and political colonization is, 
after all, the distinction between Greek empo- 
rion and apoikia. 


JAMES D. MUHLY 
University of Pennsylvania 
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M. BASIL PENNINGTON, OCSO, editor. The Cister- 
cian Spirit: A Symposium in Memory of Thomas 
Merton. (Cistercian Studies Series: Number 3.) 
Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications. 1970. 


Pp. xv, 284. $7.95. 

In 1969 monks and nuns from all over the world 
gathered to participate in a symposium devoted 
to an attempt to discern the spirit and aims of 
the founders of the Order of Citeaux. Impelled 
by desires for a renewal consistent with the 
original definition of the Cistercian life, the par- 
ticipants undertook to explore the historical 
context within which the movement emerged 
and to distinguish between the external, tran- 
sitory aspects of that life and the internal, 
abiding elements. Most of the papers delivered 
at that symposium have been collected to form 
this volume. 

After an introductory paper by the editor, 
designed to delineate the task of the symposium, 
the monastic renewal of the eleventh century is 
surveyed by Louis J. Lekai. Two papers are 
offered by Jean Leclerq: in the first he analyzes 
the intentions of the founders of the Cistercian 
order by examining documents relating to the 
beginnings, the writings of St. Bernard, and 
comments of those who testify to contemporary 
thought concerning the origins; in the second he 
elaborates a sociological approach to the history 
of a religious order without specific application 
to Cistercian origins. The place that a rule 
should have in the life of a monastic community 
is treated generically by Armand Veilleux, while 
specific elements in the evolution of the Cister- 
cian reform are traced by Augustine Roberts. 
The vision of Cistercian life as witnessed by 
William of St. Thierry, the early English Cis- 
tercians, and Aelred of Rievaulx is the subject 
of three papers. Chrysogonus Waddell’s study 
of the reforms of the Cistercian antiphonary 
reveals how some of the ideals of the founders 
of Citeaux gained concrete expression. 

Despite the fact that each of the ten papers 
is self-contained, taken together they comple- 
ment one another, and since they ali concentrate 
on the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth 
centuries, there is a unity of time of study as 
well as of theme. There is a fruitful juxta- 
position of methodologies insofar as the sub- 
ject of inquiry is treated by representatives of 
the approaches traditionally associated with 
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the disciplines of history, biography, sociology, 
theology, and indeed, musicology. What was 
once thought to be a simple proposition, easily 
formulated, emerges as a complex problem cap- 
able of assuming various shapes and propor- 
tions as different types of questions are asked 
and new forms of evidence are adduced. 

In these analyses of the medieval origins of 
the Cistercian life a number of specific questions 
have been raised: why, how, and to what end 
did the founding of Citeaux occur; what was 
the uniquely Cistercian quality of monastic life; 
how can we account for the rapid evolution of 
the organized body; what was the perception 
of that life among medieval Cistercian luminar- 
ies such as St. Bernard and Aelred of Rie- 
vaulx. Common to all these questions was yet 
another, that of the role of the Rule of St. 
Benedict in the Cistercian observance: was the 
rule a juridical norm not to be contravened, 
or was it an embodiment of a spiritual calling, 
to be exceeded or modified in response to his- 
torical circumstances? T'wentieth-century Cis- 
tercians may not be able at this stage of in- 
vestigation to arrive at conclusive answers, but 
they are putting direct and important questions 
to the sources. 

The publication of this book is a witness to 
the vitality and volume of interest in the study 
of medieval Cistercian monasticism. In the last 
twenty-five years much has been studied and 
published, but there remains yet more to be 
done, especially the publication of critical edi- 
tions of documents and texts. The Cistercian 
Studies Series, of which this volume is a part, 
has addressed itself to this task, and it is a wel- 
come addition to the scholarly Cistercian jour- 
nals currently available. 

COBURN V. GRAVES 
Kent State University 


A. IA. GUREVICH. Problemy genezisa feodalizma 
v zapadnoi Evrope [Problems of the Genesis of 
Feudalism in Western Europe]. Moscow: Izda- 
tel'stvo “Vysshaia Shkola.” 1970. Pp. 222. 


Gurevich's book, issued by the ministry of 
higher and secondary special education of the 
USSR, is subtitled "An Instructional Aid for 
History Majors." By any standard of comparison 
it stands out in its genre as an outstanding essay 
in historical methodology. Although he begins 
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with the usual Soviet definition of feudalism 
as primarily an economic-social order, Gurevich 
is not content with definitions either as expla- 
nations or as substitutes for the study of evi- 
dence. À summary of the book's contents only 
inadequately indicates the sophistication of Gu- 
revich's analysis. The introductory chapter is 
entitled "Feudalism: ‘Model’ and Historical 
Reality." Following it are chapters on property, 
the individual and society, and on "aspects of 
the process of feudalization" in the early Middle 
Ages. Gurevich considers the development of a 
hierarchy of social bonds called feudalism to have 


„arisen out of the functional obligations faced by 


barbarian conquerors in ruling and defending 
the territory of the Roman Empire and its pe- 
riphery. Strongly influenced by the work of mod- 
ern cultural anthropologists, Gurevich writes 
especially well about the residual power of bar- 
barian ritual and custom in defining relations 
between person and group in feudal society from 
Scandinavia to northern Italy. He insists that 
both regional social-political models and con- 
temporary economic definitions of property dis- 
tort the interpretation of evidence and hence 
our understanding of the past. Economic con- 
siderations alone, he adds, suffice to define so- 
cieties until the rise of industrial capitalism only 
in a very general way and over long periods 
of development. Instead, he suggests that di- 
versity of forms of economic and social organiza- 
tion and variation in degrees of personal 
dependency were everywhere the common char- 
acteristics of feudalism. Serfdom, meaning the 
binding of peasants permanently to a land- 
holding, he claims was common only to a later 
age of expanding markets and growing autoc- 
racy, and the " 'second edition of serfdom' in 
Eastern Europe in the xv-xvir centuries, prop- 
erly speaking, was the first and only [edition] in 
European history" (p. 52). Gurevich's knowledge 
of sources and historical literature is also im- 
pressive. Yet he admits that he raises more 
questions than he answers, an admirable trait 
in any study guide. His book merits a transla- 
tion. 

Subsequent to writing these words I discovered 
that Soviet historians also have appreciated the 
originality of the book. By order of the pub- 
lishing ministry, the divisions of Russian and 
Western European feudalism of the department 
of history of Moscow University met to discuss 
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it on May 22, 1970 (see Voprosii istorii, no. 9 
[1970]: 154-67). The conferees called the book 
un-Marxist in that it suggested the primacy of 
personal and social over economic bonds in 
uniting early feudal society; its explanation of 
the genesis of feudalism admitted to alternative 
variants of development in violation of the 
inevitability of the laws of historical change 
[zakonomernost']; and it polemicized against 
Soviet historiography. Point three, as several 
critics noted, had wider ramifications. Thus, Iu. 
M. Saprukin said that Gurevich's "failure" arose 
from a theoretical position "propagandized" 
recently by a few Soviet historians and philos- 
ophers who question existing Soviet canons 
of historical materialism and in part are in- 
fluenced by Western structural anthropology. 
He also deplored that Gurevich turned a study 
guide into an appeal to "the younger genera- 
tion" of historians from whom in Gurevich's 
words "one ought expect the posing of new 
questions, the search for novel means for solving 
problems inherited from older generations of 
investigators." The conferees concluded that the 
book would "disorient students and teachers on 
theoretical questions." On July 18, 1970, the 
ministry withdrew its imprimatur from the book. 

DAVID B. MILLER 

Roosevelt University 


JÜRGEN MIETHKE. Ockhams Weg zur Sozialphi- 
losophie. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1969. 
Pp. xxii, 585. DM 86. 


This comprehensive study of Occam's writings 
is far more than an analysis of his social theory 
together with necessary prolegomena. In point 
of fact the study is an explication of nearly all 
the major teachings of Occam. 

The author argues that all of Occam's writ- 
ings are cut out of one cloth. Miethke seeks to 
demonstrate that the entire corpus is internally 
consistent and that no hypothesis regarding Oc- 
cam's intellectual cynicism or double-talk is nec- 
essary to interpret his writings. 

The leitmotiv of Occam's writings is said to 
be the omnipotence of God. Occam's assertions 
about religion and morality are viewed as an 
attempt to explicate this theme and to analyze 
carefully the language used to talk about the 
omnipotent God and his relation to the world. 
In a study so boldly conceived the reader is 
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presented with solutions to problems that have 
absorbed the attention of other scholars for a 
lifetime. No definitive judgment on the suc- 
cess of Miethke's effort can be made until the 
present generation of Occam experts have pre- 
pared detailed critiques. 

For the present, several difficulties could be 
mentioned. The author presents Occam as a 
scholastic eager to analyze the language of reli- 
gion and morality in order to clarify and simplify 
that language. The terminology most impor- 
tant for an understanding of God's omnipo- 
tence is, according to Occam, the distinction 
between the absolute power of God (potentia 
Dei absoluta) and the ordained power of God 
(potentia Dei ordinata). The recurring theme 
of the study is that, even though God has an- 
nounced certain administrative rules that will 
govern his relation with mankind, there is no 
necessity that forces God so to operate. God is 
totally free from any compulsion in his actions 
toward the world. The only limit on God's 
absolute powers is that he may do nothing that 
involves self-contradiction. The reader is pre- 
sented with no rationale justifying Occam's 
preference for this vision of God over any other, 
except for a comment on the use of this dis- 
tinction by previous theologians. 

Further, in spite of Miethke's objections to the 
contrary, the reader becomes puzzled regarding 
the stability of the established order when the 
absolute power of God constantly puts it in 
question. In fact, the revealed order in which 
Christendom lives becomes a hazy shadow set 
against the stark background of God's absolute 
power. Take, for example, the issue of man's 
meritorious acts on the way to salvation. The 
author holds that for Occam all merits are, of 
necessity, partial, that full merit is ruled out by 
definition. This is true because, although in the 
ordained order God has set certain terms ac- 
cording to which he will accept and reward 
meritorious action, this ordaining and setting of 
the terms is totally gratuitous on God's part. 
Hence, any action viewed from the perspective 
of the ordained order must be viewed simul- 
taneously from the perspective of God's absolute 
power. It would seem that there is, therefore, 
little necessity for theologians to spell out the 
precise terms under which God has ordained 
his operations in this world (that is, the con- 
cept of merit) since the ordained order is so 
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often swept aside for the purpose of judging the 
relation between man and God in terms of God's 
absolute power. 

To take another example, the author suggests 
that for Occam, the creation, preservation, and 
salvation of humanity all amount ultimately to 
about the same thing. The general, preserving 
assistance that God gives to the world is said 
by Occam to be equivalent to the “first grace" 
posited by previous theologians as the prime 
mover in man's pilgrimage toward salvation. 
At this point, the monistic theological theme 
becomes so predominant that it would seem 
there is, at most, a limited need for any Christo- 
logical understanding in Occam's theology. 

Finally, the author's interpretation of Occam's 
ecclesiology after his break with Rome deserves 
comment. Miethke contends that Occam con- 
tinued to be a loyal Franciscan and son of the 
Church while carrying on a debate with the 
papacy regarding the issues raised by the spirtual 
Franciscans. Here also the author must strain to 
hold to this thesis. Since Occam grants that the 
Church and its traditions, including revelation, 
deliver the content of theology to each genera- 
tion, it is necessary that he explain his view of 
the pope's role within the Church. Occam de- 
velops an ecclesiology that sees the universal 
Church as the bearer of true teaching and 
that isolates the pope as an individual. The 
author does not do justice to the papalist posi- 
tion, which refuses to accept the definition of 
the pope as an individual but rather insists that 
he is a representative of the Chruch and is, 
in addition, guided by the Holy Spirit. 

The study is copiously documented and is, 
therefore, an excellent introduction to the sec- 
ondary literature interpreting Occam. Even if 
the author's attempt to argue the unity of Oc- 
cam's writings is not accepted by his colleagues, 
the volume will remain useful. 

PAUL L. NYHUS 
Bowdoin College 
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HELENA M. CHEW and MARTIN WEINBAUM, edi- 
tors. The London Eyre of 1244. (London Rec- 
ord Society Publications, Volume 6.) [London:] 
the Society. 1970. Pp. xxxii, 175. L3.75. 


HELEN M. CAM, editor. The Eyre of London, 
i4 Edward II, A.D. 1321. Volumes 1 and 2. 
(The Publications of the Selden Society, Vol- 
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umes 85 and 86. Year Books of Edward n, Vol- 
ume 26, Parts 1 and 2.) London: Bernard Quar- 
itch. 1968; 1969. Pp. cc, 107, 107; xi, 108—358, 
108-358, 360-406. L6 each. 


The records of the cases heard in 1244 at the 
London eyre, edited by Helena M. Chew, with 
courage in adversity, and Martin Weinbaum, and 
the law reports from the 1321 eyre, edited by 
the late Helen M. Cam, exhibit the professional 
techniques now expected in publishing medieval 
texts. Cam's two volumes of verbatim reports 
of oral pleadings in Law French, with the Latin 
records from the plea rolls, are monumental. 
They form a fitting memorial to her life of 
learning, teaching, and writing, a life that ended 
in 1968 when she “lost consgiousness while 
working on this book." When this occurred, 
"the text, translation, and Introduction were all 
in proof," and to them S. F. C. Milsom has 
added a gracious memoir and complete scholarly 
apparatus. This work is luxury scholarship in 
both form and substance, perhaps overedited, 
and Cam's introduction is all-inclusive. Thirteen 
chapters preserve in rich detail her erudition 
and contain much about London and its muni- 
cipal governance, the 1321 eyre and its personnel 
and legal aspects, extensive notes on the cases 
themselves, and observations on religious foun- 
dations, aliens, and topography. 

Chew and Weinbaum, in contrast, use a sim- 
pler form of editing, and they present a neat, 
compact edition of the records of cases with 
minimal, yet sufficient, textual mechanics. No 
"verbatim report of an oral debate" survives 
from 1244 eyre, but Cam erred in saying "law 
reports were stil at the embryonic stage in 
1276," the last eyre before that of 1321. For the 
1244 eyre, Weinbaum has added up the mone- 
tary receipts that Henry 111 reaped, and C. A. F. 
Meekings, that pundit at the Public Record 
Office, has audited both the accounts and the 
comments thereon. Weinbaum's introduction 
sticks to the essentials, and he leaves for the 
reader the fun of discovery among these records, 
which contain fascinating facts for many kinds 
of history. 

For political historians there is evidence of 
faction and party among London's politicians 
in the context of municipal government. For 
legal historians there is proof of changes in 
procedure, the use of juries and compurgators, 
and the citation of precedents and statutes. Sev- 
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eral times in 1321 bar and bench cited the Ordi- 
nances of 1311 as statutory authority, and they 
had begun to draw a nascent distinction between 
public law and private and to designate limita- 
tions upon the regal power. The justices de- 
clared in 1321 that "Magna Carta of England" 
prevented the king from granting to the London 
sheriffs the right to amerce men at their will; 
for to do so was "beyond the royal power and 
against all justice." In contrast to this exalta- 
tion of the law over the sovereign, the king was 
still at times above the law. Twice Edward 11 
withdrew cases from the London eyre and so 
interfered with the course of the law. In an 
action of conspiracy against a London politi- 
cian, the king wrote to the justices, "we have 
reserved it for ourselves and do not wish you 
to meddle with it." Moreover, one pleader, 
Shardlow, dared argue that "common law is not 
binding on privileged [especials] persons" like 
Londoners, only “on common people." 

Many pages from the rolls of these two eyres 
contain standard pleas of the Crown, and they 
read with the morbidity of a modern urban 
tabloid. Murder, rape, and arson, assault, rob- 
bery, theft, and suicide, all are there. A girl con- 
victed of arson was executed by burning; the 
rape of an eleven-year old is reported in grue- 
some detail with anatomical precision; wife-beat- 
ings and assaults by neighbors are alleged to have 
produced miscarriages; and countless records 
from 1244 recount deaths by misadventure. For 
such a death, the king received the deodand, 
the gift to God accepted by his deputy, the 
thing guilty of having caused the accident. For 
the economic historian, the assessed values of 
these deodands supply data for a price index 
perhaps no more unreliable than others he uses. 
Here are the values in pounds, shillings, and 
pence of boats from which men fel] and drowned, 
of stone walls that collapsed and killed, of 
beams that dropped and felled a woman, steps 
down which men stumbled to their death, the 
pan that held the scalding water, the tine of hot 
mash, the axe that cut fatally, the horses that 
threw their riders, and the bucket that pulled 
a man into the Thames to drown. Furthermore, 
at the 1321 eyre six good men set the prices of 
wine and meat and poultry and a variety of feral 
birds, from three halfpence for woodcock to 
three and six for "the best swan." Bird watchers 
will regret to learn that Londoners also ate bit- 
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tern, heron, and pheasant, river mallard and 
curlew, along with plover and partridge. 

The modernity of medieval crime—or the anti- 
quity of modern criminal problems—becomes 
apparent in these books. Political conspiracy 
was as uncertain an offense among Londoners 
in 1821 as among Americans in 1971. Argu- 
ments over due process and arrest by London 
officers without a royal warrant aroused Herle, 
J., to declaim: "this is a marvelous answer for 
us to hear, that a man should be attached by his 
body, in his room, without a royal writ or any 
other process"; and Stanton, J., added that this 
is "against the common course of the law." For 
contempt of court, Thomas Rys was "put in 
ward” after he had charged his opponent “in 
a coarse, malevolent temper" and had "shown 
manifest contempt of the lord king and of his 
court." Cam herself concluded somewhat cyni- 
cally that “a ‘good jury' could be purchased, like 
a royal writ, by those who could afford the 
price." However, by 1321 curial decorum had 
become more refined and judicial procedure 
more sophisticated than in 1244. Probably some 
changes had occurred by 1276, at the preceding 
London eyre, whose reports and records Wein- 
baum is soon to publish. 

WILLIAM H. DUNHAM, JR. 
Yale University 


B. P. WOLFFE. The Crown Lands 1461 to 1536: 
An Aspect of Yorkist and Early Tudor Govern- 
ment. (Historica! Problems: Studies and Docu- 
ments, Number 10.) New York: Barnes and No- 
ble. 1970. Pp. xii, 16-216. $6.50. 


This is a solid treatment of a problem in 
administration and finance: how could the 
English kings in the mid-fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries realize more revenues from 
their lands, and how could they get their 
hands on these moneys without bureaucratic 
encumbrances? The answer was to organize 
the lands into units called receiverships and 
to have the receivers bring their profits di- 
rectly to the Chamber rather than going 
through the venerable, creaky apparatus of 
the Exchequer. This was a trick they learned 
from the practices of late medieval baronial 
estate management. 

Mr. Wolffe's book is in a series entitled 
*Historical Problems: Studies and Documents," 
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edited by G. R. Elton. The format calls for 
an introductory essay (of seventy-three pages 
here) and illustrative documents. The au- 
thor offers all or part of twenty-three docu- 
ments, drawn from such sources as ministers' 
accounts, memoranda rolls, books of the Aug- 
mentations Office, and the Rotuli Parliamen- 
torum, to name a few. Only seven of the 
documents have been printed elsewhere; all 
are translated into modern English. The 
introductory essay carries references to the 
documents chosen so the xeader can follow the 
point being developed. Mr. Wolffe has pub- 
lished a number of articles on this topic, an 
important one in administrative as well as 
political history, and a lot of work and 
thought has gone into two-hundred pages. It 
is a very neat case study. 

I have two criticisms. The case study ap- 
proach tends to emphasize the correlation 
between the large phenomenon we call a 
revolution in government and the extant doc- 
uments. This approach is not incorrect, but 
we must be careful when we construct causal 
chains. The other point is minor. A tran- 
scription or two in the original language and 
an illustration of a document would be use- 
ful, though probably not at extra cost. These 
objections do not detract from an excellent 
job. As Richard ur said of his squire (docu- 
ment XIV, 18), "we let you wit that we [are] 
trusting in the truth, sadness, and discretion" 
of Mr. Wolffe. 

JOEL ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


ÉDOUARD BARATIER, editor. Enquétes sur les 
droits et revenus de Charles I" d'Anjou en 
Provence (1252 et 1278). With a study on "Le 
domaine comtal et les seigneuries de Provence 
au xui° siècle.” (Collection de documents in- 
édits sur l'histoire de France, Series in-4°.) Paris: 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 1969. Pp. 562. 


We are already indebted to M. Baratier for 
bis excellent study of the demography of 
Provence in the Middle Ages. He has now 
added to this debt by giving us an impeccable 
edition of the inquests of 1252 and 1278 on 
the revenues of Charles of Anjou in Prov- 
ence. The two books are related, since some 
of the earliest demographic data comes from 
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the inquests of 1252. But the value of the 
present book goes far beyond demography 
and illustrates once more the remarkable ad- 
ministrative ability of the thirteenth-century 
Capetians. Like his brothers Alphonse of 
Poitiers and Louis ix, Charles wanted to 
know exactly what: his rights were and what 
he could make out of them. And in record- 
ing the results of their inquiries, Charles's 
agents left us a detailed description of an 
important thirteenth-century principality. 

As M. Baratier points out in his lucid intro- 
duction, the county of Provence became a 
real principality only in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Raymond-Berenger v and his son-in-law 
Charles broke the power of the large towns 
(Nice, Grasse, Marseilles, Arles, Avignon), de- 
feated the most powerful barons, and gained 
recognition of their sovereign rights in places 
where their predecessors had had no power. 
This late development of the count's au- 
thority in most parts of the county explains 
in turn the peculiar distribution of his rev- 
enues. He drew very little from his rights às 
landlord and a great deal from his rights as 
sovereign. Gabelles (mainly on salt) furnished 
about half the revenue; most of the rest 
came from alberga (commutation of the right 
of gíte), cavalcata (commutation of the right to 
military service), and quista (aids). Unlike north- 
ern lords, however, the count received almost 
nothing from the Church. 

The towns were losing freedom but were 
fairly prosperous. The peasants were gaining 
freedom—buying off corvées, emigrating to 
towns, setting up village consulates—and also 
seem to have been relatively prosperous. The 
count’s agents—bazles and viguiers—were efh- 
cient enough to produce a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure without unduly burdening 
the population. In spite of Charles of An- 
jou's sternness, or perhaps because of it, 
Provence flourished in the thirteenth century 
às it was not to do in the fourteenth. 

Maps, tables of income, and the index are 
all of high quality. 

JOSEPH R. STRAYER 
Princeton University 


CHRISTIANE VILLAIN-GANDOSSI, editor. Comptes du 
sel (Libro di ragione e conto di salle) de 
Francesco di Marco Datini pour sa compagnie 
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d'Avignon, 1376-1379. (Ministére de l'Éduca- 
tion Nationale, Comité des travaux historiques 
et scientifiques, Section de Philologie et d'His- 
toire jusqu'à 1610. Collection de documents in- 
édits sur l'histoire de France, Series in-8*, Vol- 
ume 7.) Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale. 1969. 
Pp. xix, 971. 

For this volume M. Villain-Gandossi has 
dipped into those remarkable Datini Ar- 
chives at Prato and extracted an account 
book for one of Marco Datini’s Avignonese 
enterprises, which held a concession for ob- 
taining salt from the salt flats surrounding 
AiguesMortes just west of the mouth of the 
Rhone. The period covered by these partic- 
ular accounts extends from October 18, 1376, 
to February 24, 1978. 

Professor Villain-Gandossi has presented the 
contents of Datini's account book with a 
minimum of editing except to transpose the 
cursive roman numerals into arabic figures 
and to convert the symbols for moneys of 
account and of circulation into a consistent 
form. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the more important figures repre- 
senting monetary sums were written in roman 
numerals by Datini's clerks whereas some of 
the less important numbers representing quan- 
tities of materials were written in arabic. For 
- the study of an emerging system of account- 
ing, this publication is extremely significant 
indeed. It is also significant for its use of the 
Tuscan dialect for commercial purposes. 

In addition to editing the account book 
Professor Villain-Gandossi has provided an 
introduction giving a brief account of Datini's 
commercial enterprises, especially those op- 
erating in southern France, of the importance 
of the salt trade in general, and of the means 
by which salt concessions were granted by 
kings and other rulers in that area of much- 
divided sovereignty in southeastern France. 


There is also an extremely brief treatment of . 


the growth and regulation of the salt flats 
themselves as well as of the master artisans 
responsible for actually extracting the salt, a 
description of the chief means of transporting 
the salt, and. a survey of the chief markets, 
principally Rhone River ports, where the Da- 
tini representatives sold their product. The 
introduction concludes with a comparison of 
the relative price of the salt at each market, 
once transportation. and various local and 
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regional assessments had been added to the 
original cost. 

The usefulness of this edition of the Da- 
tini account book is enhanced by a carefully 
prepared index of those personal and place 
names that appear in the book. The place 
names are given in their account-book form 
as well as in modern form. A glossary of 
technical terms will further aid the modern 
reader in understanding the intricacies of 
this record, for. it must be kept in mind that 
medieval books of account were not mere 
statistical summaries but included many refer- 
ences to types of personnel, modes of trans- 
portation, lodging conditions, terms for rent- 
ing stall, means of lending money, and 
methods of capitalization. In other words, we 
have here good primary material for both 
social and economic history. 

K. F. DREW 
Rice University 


GERARD sIVÉRY. Les comtes de Hainaut et le 
commerce du vin au XIV” siècle et au début du 
XV* siècle. (Publications du Centre régional 
d'Études historiques de l'Université de Lille, 
Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines, Num- 
ber 6.) [Lille: the Centre.] 1969. Pp. 213. 30 fr. 
postpaid. 


This book is a study of wine purchases for 
the household of the Counts of Hainaut 
based primarily on registers in series B of the 
departmental archives of the Nord. After 
1334 and until 1420 these purchases were 
noted in the Recette générale of the county 
not only as to price and quantity but with 
considerable precision as to provenance, sup- 
plier, purchaser, transportation costs, and the 
like. Hainaut was not a viticultural area. The 
counts’ household bought wine from as far 
away as Burgundy and the Mediterranean, 
sometimes sending its own agents to the for- 
mer area. Nearer vineyards, however, were 
favored, particularly those of the Paris Basin. 
Sometimes purchases were made from mer- 
chants; other times the counts’ agents went 
directly to the vintner. From such data the 
author is able to draw valuable conclusions 
about medieval trade routes and methods and 
patterns of commercial activity. But he does 
not stop there. With the aid of some other 
primary and secondary sources, he is led on to 
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further interesting, if brief, conclusions and 
conjectures about medieval viticulture, prices, 
the social evolution as well as economic 
status of wine merchants, trade legislation 
(including some early attempts at appella- 
tion controlée), and the fascinating possibil- 
ity that medieval "publicity" played a role 
in the favoring of wine from one region over 
another. This short study is a good example 
of the wider perspectives that can be opened 
up by the assiduous and imaginative working 
of a limited archival source. 

CHARLES K. WARNER 

University of Kansas 


THOMAS F. GLICK. Irrigation and Society in Me- 
dieval Valencia. Cambridge, Mass: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xviii, 386. $15.00. 


American historians of medieval Spain have 
reason to be grateful these days for the solid 
scholarly works beginning to appear in En- 
glish. The book being reviewed will supple- 
ment nicely Robert I. Burns’s recent The 
Crusader Kingdom of Valencia (1967). 

The book is divided into two parts, and 
the first of these surveys the social and poli- 
tical institutions that regulated the practice 
of irrigation on the plain of Valencia in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There is 
some comparison also with the occasionally 
variant practices of irrigation on the other 
plains of the eastern coast of Spain, espe- 
cially that of Castellón de la Plana. Al] in all, 
we are given a clear and detailed account of 
the institutions that made irrigation a social 
system as well as an agricultural practice, of 
the physical and technical problems that made 
those institutions necessary, and of the social 
and legal devices that helped them accom- 
modate to emergencies. 

The second part of the book is somewhat 
less successful, consisting as it does of six 
related but essentially independent essays. 
All of them deal, in some measure, with the 
difficult problem of the definition and origins 
of irrigation in Spain, but they do not, even 
cumulatively, constitute a satisfactory discus- 
sion of it, although separately they are quite 
valuable studies. 
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Professor Glick has cleared a great deal of 
valuable ground and raised more acutely than 
ever the larger problems surrounding Span- 
ish irrigation. What, for example, is the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the documentation 
on which the study rests is itself bunched 
into the years 1375 to 1460? Since the Re- 
conquista in Valencia was a phenomenon of 
the first half of the thirteenth century, we are 
left with a relative silence of a century and a 
quarter. Does the appearance of documen- 
tation largely after 1375 denote a crisis of 
nature or a crisis in the system? Is it purely 
fortuitous? Could it be related to a major 
demographic movement of Moslems to the 
south or of Christians into the huerta? Or 
alternatively, since these are’ largely muni- 
cipal records, should it be related to an ex- 
pansion of municipal control over a pre- 
viously independent plain? 

On another tack, should Catalan adapta- 
tion to Moorish irrigation systems be investi- 
gated more properly in twelfth-century Zara- 
goza if we are to treat origins? I would hope 
the author will proceed to these concerns, 
or similar ones, and that Harvard Press will 
cooperate in giving us yet a further study in 
a volume so well produced as this. 

BERNARD F. REILLY 
Villanova University 


IVAN HLAVÁCEK. Das Urkunden- und Kanzlei- 
wesen des böhmischen und römischen Königs 
Wenzel (IV.) 1376-1419: Ein Beitrag zur spät- 
mittelalterlichen Diplomatik. (Schriften der 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Deutsches 
Institut für Erforschung des Mittelalters, Num- 
ber 23.) Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1970. Pp. 
507, 37 plates. DM 138. 


As it is very likely that the name of this au- 
thor appears for the first time in an American 
learned journal, and as the subject of his book 
is of limited appeal, a brief introduction seems 
to be necessary. 

Both German and Czech scholars have de- 
voted less attention to the reign of Wen- 
ceslas ıv (Václav-Wenzel) king of the Ro- 
mans and of Bohemia (1378-1419), than to 
his illustrious father and predecessor, Charles 
iv. The impressive series of Regesta Imperii 
reached its eighth volume at the end of 
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Charles's life. While Wilhelm Altmann moved 
successfully ahead with publication of ex- 
cerpts from the time of Wenceslas suc- 
cessor Sigismund, the scholars who accepted 
Wenceslas’ reign as their assignment either 
died prematurely or left the work undone. 
After a general revision of unfulfilled obliga- 
tions there followed a redistribution of the 
fields, which were allowed to lie fallow for 
several decades. Ivan Hlavátek and a young 
German scholar W. Hanisch were invited to 
prepare for the Regesta Imperii the two 
volumes that in the original plan had been 
reserved for the rather long and disturbed 
period of Wenceslas tv. 

Hlavátek's fulllength study of the activi- 
ties of the royal chancery and of the charters 
issued in Wenceslas’ name did not come un- 
announced. No less than nine preliminary 
studies in Czech and in German from his 
pen have appeared since 1960 in learned 
periodicals; some of them, when revised or 
recast, were easily incorporated into this book 
as its chapters or attached as supplements. 
Thus the book should not be viewed as the 
product of a novice's zeal but as a well- 
balanced, judicious summary of painstaking 
research extending over more than a decade. 
To get an idea of the amount of material to 
be mastered we must think in terms of the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
when the royal chancery employed a large 
number of clerks, organized in hierarchical 
order and performing specific duties accord- 
ing to their rank and qualification. 'The au- 
thor speaks (p. 45) of about five thousand 
documents consulted for analytical and com- 
parative purposes. The selection was made 
carefully so as to be truly representative and 
to do justice to the two roles that Wen- 
ceslas ıv played, ruling as an heir of the Lux- 
embourg patrimony and as an elected king of 
the Romans, though his head was never 
adorned in Rome with the imperial crown. 

The list of royal chancellors and their short 


biographies, included in the second part of 


Hiavatek’s book, show more clearly than the 
meticulous analysis of Wenceslas’ charters 
that no sharp line separated his rule in Bo- 
hemia and other hereditary possessions from 
his conduct of imperial affairs. High church 
dignitaries of Czech ancestry, like Archbishop 
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John of Jenštejn and Vaclav Králík of Buf- 
enice, who was awarded on the king's in- 
tervention the dignity of the Latin patriarch 
of Antioch, held the chancellorship for longer 
periods than prelates of German origin; the 
length of service was not determined by ethnic 
origin but by the king's sympathy. When op- 
position in Germany was mounting, Wences- 
las liked to have the highest court office un- 
der the control of one of his most trusted 
favorites, Patriarch Václav. . 
Hlavátek's monograph will interest special- 
ists in medieval diplomatic, a field that after 
a temporary eclipse flourishes again in Cen- 
tral Europe as a healthy antidote to exces- 
sive preoccupation with modern and con- 
temporary history. Its publication increases 
the hope that the gap in the Regesta Imperii 
(volumes 9 and 10) will eventually be filled. 
The Czech author and the German publisher 
are to be commended for producing a book 
that carries on the tradition of critical schol- 
arship for which the Institut für ôsterreich- 
ische Geschichtsforschung had once been an 
inspiring center. The author apparently had 
a free hand in organizing his book and in 
selecting illustrations to support his analysis 
and conclusions. 
OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 
University of Pennsylvania 


RICHARD VAUGHAN. Philip the Good: The Apogee 
of Burgundy. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1970. Pp. xvii, 456. $16.00. 


This is the third of Vaughan's projected 
four-volume study of the Burgundian "state" 
under the Valois dukes. Admitting the diffi 
culties inherent in the project, many readers 
will find this book disappointing. Vaughan 
does not admire Philip the Good, and he 
seizes every opportunity to compare him un- 
favorably with his two predecessors. Yet the 
criteria upon which these judgments rest are 
frequently ill-defined or unconvincingly ap- 
plied. Having described the "Apogee of Bur- 
gundy" politically economically, and cultur- 
ally, Vaughan concludes with the surprising 
declaration that Philip "was by no means a 
successful dynast" (p. 399). He is accused of 
providing his house "with but a single male 
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heir" (although in fact he fathered three 
legitimate sons and some fifteen bastards [p. 
133] who were rather extensively employed 
in ducal administration) He “did little or 
nothing to consciously develop, or centralize, 
the administrative machinery of his terri- 
tories," whereas his predecessors "made ser- 
ious attempts at rationalization and reform." 
Yet Vaughan in earlier pages offers much evi- 
dence that contradicts this conclusion. On 
page 163 we are told that Philip's court linked 
"his various territories in common depen- 
dence on a single central institution" and 
served as "the actual seat of government." 
On pages 174-75 Vaughan writes that "in 
spite of changes and evident experimen- 
tation, the central financial administration 
. .. seems to have been reasonably efficient" 
and that an "important institution" (the 
épargne) was added to it. On page 176 there 
is mention of “special reforming commis- 
sions" to raise money and "to improve the 
general efficiency of the administration." 
Moreover, the transfer of the auditing of the 
"central accounts" from Dijon to Lille (p. 
188) and the "astonishing degree of conti- 
nuity in [the treasury] personnel" clearly 
did serve to centralize and “rationalize” fis- 
cal administration. Even if reform and in- 
novation were the sole criteria for success in a 
“dynast,” Philip would seem deserving of 
some credit. He enabled the States-General 
of the Netherlands, "a new and significant 
representative institution," to begin "to ex- 
ercise a unifying influence over a large part 
of the Netherlands, including Artois and 
Picardy" (p. 204); and he abandoned the 
example of his predecessors by adopting 
monetary reforms that provided a stable cur- 
rency throughout his reign (p. 251). 

Vaughan also concludes that Philip can- 
not be regarded as a success "in the field of 
diplomacy, in his relations with other pow- 
ers,” because he failed to obtain a crown 
from the emperor and he lost the Somme 
towns to Louis x1. Yet previous chapters ex- 
amine in detail Philp's success in annexing 
the principalities of Brabant, Zeeland, Hol. 
land, Hainaut, Namur, and Luxembourg— 
hardly to be had for the asking—and some 
point is made of the thesis that the duke 
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“was a party to all important decisions and 
was personally involved in every event of sig- 
nificance" (p. 164) during this period. 

As in the previous volumes on the Valois 
dukes, the cover title is misleading because 
Vaughan is mainly interested in the princi- 
palities, not in the prince. That seems a pity 
here since the really fascinating problem the 
book raises is the true character of the duke. 
Át no point does this complex personality 
receive the attention he deserves. Vaughan 
is content to quote the sources; he does not 
analyze them, even when it seems clear 
that therein lies the key to Philip's otherwise 
inexplicable relations with France. 

In sum this study raises useful questions, 
furnishes much well-researched ‘detail on ma- 
jor events of the reign, and corrects some 
common misconceptions. But the "definitive 
study" of Philip the Good promised on the 
dust jacket remains to be written. 

EUGENE L. COX 
Wellesley College 


MARIANNE SCHALLES-FISCHER. Pfalz und Fiskus 
Frankfurt: Eine Untersuchung zur Verfassungs- 
geschichte des fränkisch-deutschen Königtums. 
(Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
Geschichte, Number 20.) Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 717. DM 86. 


Inspired by the work of Professor Walter 
Schlesinger on the royal Pfalz or palace at 
Merseburg and by his plan for making an 
inventory of all German palaces and con- 
nected fiscs, Dr. Schalles-Fischer undertook 
this almost monumental study of the history 
and constitutional importance of the palace 
and fisc at Frankfurt am Main and in the 
surrounding territory of the lower valley of 
the Main between the Taunus Mountains 
and the Rhine. Her achievement is remark- 
able and important for its thoroughness and 
for its presentation of the problems of a 
west-central royal palace and fisc during the 
development of the medieval German king- 
dom and Roman Empire. 

Detailed investigations are admirable: of the 
early history of the area and of Frankfurt, 
of the itineraries of Frankish and German 
kings from the time of Charlemagne to that 
of Emperor Charles iv and the Golden Bull, 
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of the construction and use of the palace, of 
the origins of the fisc (royal rights and pos- 
sessions in the lower valley of the Main) and 
of its vicissitudes (losses by donations as well 
as gains by acquisitions or escheats) and 
of the relations of all these to Germany as a 
whole and to Frankish and German expan- 
sion to the north and east, to the Rhine Val- 
ley in its length, and to political problems 
whether in Germany or in Italy. Excellent 


maps showing  settlements—Celtic, Roman, 
Germanic, Frankish—and royal rights and 
holdings in lands, forests, villages and 


churches enable one to interpret all the 
better the detailed account; and a long appen- 
dix gives a &omplete record of royal itin- 
eraries in relation to visits, sojourns, and as- 
semblies in Frankfurt. One regrets, however, 
the absence of an index. Frau Schalles-Fis- 
cher has surely done the definitive work on 
the historical development of the palace at 
Frankfurt and its relationship to the royal 
fisc. The references and bibliography show 
that she has not neglected any of the impor- 
tant sources or works of modern scholars. 

How important is such a painstaking work 
in the general history of the Frankish-Ger- 
manic kingdom and the German and Holy 
Roman Empire? Is this an example of heavy, 
detailed German scholarship that has no sig- 
nificance in the broad interpretation of the 
history of Germany in the Middle Ages? 
Historians of England and France are likely 
to hold that royal palaces and fiscs are im- 
portant subjects of study only where mon- 
archic power and the rise of relatively well- 
centralized national states resulted from the 
concentration of wealth and authority in the 
hands of the king. But for Germany a nega- 
tive result is equally important. In this 
book one learns of course that the palace 
and fisc at Frankfurt were important in the 
development of the Germanic kingdom un- 
til the twelfth or early thirteenth century. One 
also learns, however, that it was only one 
center of the royal power, and the German 
kingdom had several other centers. When 
the Golden Bull declared Frankfurt the place 
of election for a German king-emperor Ger- 
many was already being split among Stände- 
staaten, and the royal-imperial title was of 
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little significance for the unification of Ger- 
many. There was no one capital, as in France 
and England, but only a ceremonial center 
in Frankfurt for elections and futile assem- 
blies of kingdom and empire. In one sense 
all this means that the old system of Frankish- 
Carolingian scattered “palaces” and centers 
of economic resources and power persisted 
and prevented the development of one su- 
preme palace and capital city and of one 
central, royal "bureaucracy" for the German 
Reich. It means also that while German kings 
wasted the resources of palaces and fiscs in 
pursuit of Italian and imperial claims, the 
extent of Germany and German feudalism, 
made centralization in one capital city far 
more difficult to achieve than in England 
and France. 

The author has not ventured into a history 
of the factors that prevented the early medi- 
eval fisc and palace of Frankfurt from be- 
coming the basis of a German state in the 
Middle Ages. She has, however, given us a 
useful history of one of the most important 
palatinates of the period from the time of 
Charlemagne to the late fourteenth century. 
She also makes one question the theme that 
Frederick Barbarossa planned a royal-fiscal 
center in Swabia and its adjacent territories 
and northern Italy. In addition, there is 
some support for Werner Goetz's thesis that 
the Leihezwang must not be taken too se- 
riously. 

GAINES POST 
Princeton University 


GEORGES DE LAGARDE. La naissance de l'esprit 
laïque au déclin du Moyen Age. Volume 5, 
Le Defensor Pacis. Louvain: Éditions Nau- 
welaerts. 1970. Pp. xix, 389. 530 fr. B. 


With this fifth volume completed, it would 
seem, just before his death in 1967, the late 
Georges de Lagarde brought to a triumphant 
close the "nouvelle édition refondue" of the 
major scholarly work that he had first pub- 
lished in six volumes between the years 1934 
and 1946. Starting out from a discussion of 
Marsilius himself, of his characteristic modes 
of thought and of the composition and dating 
of his works, he proceeds via a useful survey 
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of modern Marsilian scholarship to an anal- 
ysis of the lines of argument pursued in the 
Defensor Pacis, attempting in four concluding 
chapters to locate them in their political, re- 
ligious, and philosophical context and to as- 
sess the nature and extent of their influence 
in later centuries. The end product, as the 
author himself points out, is no mere revi- 
sion of his earlier work, Marsile de Padoue 
ou le premier théoricien de letat laïque 
(1934). Instead, it is a different book, one 
written in “a new vein” and one that reflects 
his deepening conviction that Marsilius was 
neither by profession nor taste a "metaphysi- 
cian." Hence his insistence that our under- 
standing of Marsilian thought will remain 
inadequate to the degree that we attempt to 
interpret it in accordance with purely phil- 
osophical criteria. Hence, too, his increased 
stress on the importance of the contribution 
made by thirteenth-century political devel- 
opments in Italy and France to the genesis 
of Marsilian ideas and his confession that he 
himself had earlier overestimated the role 
played in the shaping of those ideas by Aris- 
totelianism in general and by Latin Averro- 
ism in particular. These modifications in 
Lagarde's understanding of Marsilius reflect 
his efforts not only to confront anew the texts 
themselves but also to take into account the 
major contributions to  Marsilian scholar- 
ship made since 1934, when the first critical 
editions of the Defensor Pacis had not long 
been published and when his own study was 
itself one of the first to attempt a full-scale 
assessment of Marsilius thinking. The pres- 
ent volume, then, is written very much in 
dialogue with the recent scholarship and no- 
tably with Gewirth's magisterial study, from 
the conclusions of which it frequently dissents 
but with which it must inevitably be com- 
pared—and not always, I would say, to its 
advantage (as, for instance, in the case of its 
analysis of the Marsilian philosophy of law). 
But Lagarde's achievement remains an im- 
pressive one—especially in the discussion of 
matters ecclesiological where the book com- 
plements and updates Gewirth’s interpreta- 
tions—and those embarking on a study of 
Marsilius, though they must of course mea- 
sure them against the exacting requirements 
of the texts themselves, would be well ad- 
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vised to begin by assimilating the insights of 
both men. 
FRANCIS OAKLEY 
Williams College 


NICOLAE STOICESCU. Sfatul Domnesc si Marii 
Dregätori din Tara Románeascá si Moldova 
(sec. XIV-XVII) [Princely Council and High 
Officials in Walachia and Moldavia (14th-17th 
Centuries)]. (Academia Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mánia, Institutul de Istorie “N. Iorga.” Biblio- 
teca Istoricä, Number 16.) Bucharest: Editura 
Academiei Republicii. Socialiste România. 1968. 
Pp. 315. Lei 21. 

Sfatul Domnesc is probably the most im- 
portant study in Romanian medieval institu- 
tional history to appear since World War u. 
The author has defined the role and delin- 
eated the functions of the members of the 
prince's council in Walachia and Moldavia 
in unprecedented detail and with unusual 
lucidity. 

The principal purpose of the work is to 
describe the changing character of the curia, 
of its functions and personnel, from the four- 
teenth through the seventeenth centuries. 
According to Stoicescu, the evolution of the 
council from a narrowly feudal institution 
composed of the leading boyars to an en- 
larged body of functionaries of the prince 
reflected the rise of absolutism in the Ro- 
manian provinces more than the deterioration 
of the social and economic status of the 
boyars resulting from Turkish domination. 
Stoicescu relates both the structure of the 
curia and the absolutism of the prince di- 
rectly to the Byzantine tradition, ascribing 
only marginal significance to post-Byzantine 
influences such as Russian and Ottoman. 

The common Byzantine and neo-Byzantine 
roots of autocratic forms and monarchic 
power and the very evolution of absolutism 
in southeastern Europe are deserving of fur- 
ther study. Stoicescu has laid the foundation 
for such studies through careful investigation 
of the men and the institutions that consti- 
tuted the medieval establishment and mir- 
rored the political dynamics of the most 
critical period in the history of absolutism in 
the Romanian provinces and in Eastern Eu- 
rope in general. 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado 
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AVERIL CAMERON. Agathias. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 168. $5.50. 


Agathias, a poet, anthologist, and practicing 
lawyer, wrote a continuation of Procopius, 
relating the wars of Justinian from 552 to 
559. He is one of the few secular historians 
of the early Byzantine period whose work 
survives in full; and although we might well 
prefer the accidents of preservation to have 
spared Eunapius, Priscus or Menander in- 
stead, Agathias is of uncontestable value not 
only as a source of data but also as a repre- 
‘sentative of the literary tradition in which he 
wrote. 

It is particularly from the latter standpoint 
that Mrs. Cameron has studied him, for, as 
she insists, Agathias prized the literary qual- 
ity of his work at least as highly as its veracity. 
He steeped himself in the historical classics, 
preferring this to research into his actual 
subject matter; his vocabulary is studded 
with borrowings from Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides; for the sake of a suitably solemn and 
antique tone contemporary peoples and in- 
stitutions are rarely called by their proper 
names; and, most oddly of all for the sixth 
century A.D. Christianity is treated as though 
it were a rare:and exotic cult. These are con- 
ventions of the genre, and much of the inter- 
est of Mrs. Cameron's study is that she 
analyzes them in detail The Agathias who 
emerges after the literary conventions are 
peeled away turns out to differ very little 
from contemporary ecclesiastical historians 
in his concepts of historical process: disasters 
are the punishment for sin in a world gov- 
erned by an unmistakably Christian God. By 
disclosing this tension between literary form 
and inner belief, Mrs. Cameron has made a 
valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the Byzantine mentality in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

One thing to regret in a book as brief as 
this one is that it does not contain Mrs. Cam- 
eron's major studies of Agathias’ excursuses 
on Persian and Frankish affairs—the most in- 
teresting portions of the History. These sep- 
arately published articles should definitely 
have been reprinted here. 

WALTER GOFFART 
University of Toronto 
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GERHARD MÜLLER. Die römische Kurie und die 
Reformation 1523-1534: Kirche und Politik 
während des Pontifikates Clemens’ VII. (Quel- 
len und Forschungen zur Reformationsge- 
schichte, Number 38.) [Gütersloh:] Gütersloher 
Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn. 1969. Pp. 307. DM 45. 


In attempting to comprehend the actions of 
Pope Clement vu, even Charles v’s memoirs 
express the exasperation: "God knows why 
the Pope acted thus.” Divine understanding 
aside, Gerhard  Müller's historical under- 
standing of Clement's politics does omit very 
revealing evidence as to the pope's rationale. 
Contarini, "the Venetian More," put an ar- 
gument before Clement as regards the latter's 
choice of seeking the particular good of the 
Papal State instead of the common good of 
the Christian community. Clement's non- 
answer to the question is suggestive. He told 
Contarini that "the craftiest man is held to 
be the most capable and wins the most ap- 
plause, while if one acts otherwise one is sim- 
ply considered a good-natured but imprac- 
ticable fellow," Clement's response affirmed 


Machiavelli’s arte dello Stato, though he 
himself negated the necessary resoluteness 
of his office. 


The merit of Müller's work, however, is 
that he neither hangs upon Clement's dila- 
tory nature and strategy alone nor laments 
the lack of a kenotic spirit rightfully expected 
from this "feeder of sheep." The author's 
perspective disavows the polarization of pa- 
pal efforts into right and wrong simplifications 
and asserts history as complexification. 

Within the framework of curial machi- 
nations and venality, all the subtle nuances 
of circumstance unfold. Oscillations to and 
from Rome reflect the conflicting reports of 
legates, the slowness of communication, and 
the self-interest of the secular princes. 

Throughout this well-documented work 
the papacy's lack of a decisive and compre- 
hensive program is in continuous evidence. 
Amid political one-upmanship and family 
interest, two failures stand out: Clement's sup- 
port of France against the Habsburgs, when 
France, with or without papal support, could 
not arrest the Habsburg hegemony; and Clem- 
ent's reluctance to call a General Council. 
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Though Clements reform efforts were frag- 
mentary, he was conciliatory in conceding 
the cup to the laity and the abolition of 
celibacy for the lower clergy. Müller does not 
mention Clement's real magnanimity in be- 
half of Jews and in particular Portuguese 
Jews who were receiving arbitrary treatment 
from King John m. 

Despite the author's presentation that Cle- 
ment was a wellintentioned victim of variant 
circumstance, often of his own doing, the 
conclusion remains that for Clement and the 
Curia there were eleven propitious and am- 
phibolic years, in which ideology had hard- 
ened neither the human sympathies of the 
religious parties nor the exigency for recon- 
ciliation. Müller's deep analysis leaves Pas- 
tors broader yet unsurpassed study basically 
unaltered—the range of Clement's responsi- 
bility and adaptibility was not appropriate 
to the needs of the time. 

PETER F. MACALUSO 
Montclair State College 


M. SELIGER. The Liberal Politics of John Locke. 
"New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. 387. 
$10.00. 


JOHN W. YOLTON, editor. John Locke: Problems 
and Perspectives. A Collection of New Essays. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1909. 


Pp. vii, 278. $9.50. 


If John Locke, the young student of medicine, 
had not cured the Earl of Shaftesbury, so the 
legend goes, he would never have entered 
the charmed inner circle of London politics, 
philosophy, and letters. We owe, then, to this 
chance event the spate of books in the last 
two decades devoted to Locke the founder of 
liberalism and the father of the Enlighten- 
ment. T'wo of the most recent such efforts are 
Mr. Seliger's formidable treatise and the vol. 
ume edited by John Yolton. To mince few 
words, the former is good but often makes for 
infuriating reading; the latter is an excellent 
collection and a pure delight. 

Seliger's book is in many ways a tour de 
force, a reassessment of virtually every aspect 
of Locke's political philosophy. Locke is, to 
be sure, under attack from the Strausian 
right and the Macpherson left, but he is still 
very much the vital hero to the liberal, anti- 
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totalitarian intellectuals, Talmon, Berlin, 
and Arendt. Despite this, Seliger sees a Locke 
and liberalism very much under attack and 
sees his mission as rescuing him from his 
critics and their charges of inconsistency, con- 
fusion, and muddleheadedness. But his mis- 
sion is even grander than this, for by saving 
Locke from his detractors, Seliger assumes 
that liberalism will itself be saved, its inner 
unity established, and its relevance and use- 
fulness for contemporary life re-established. 
This does not necessarily follow, however. To 
begin with, Seliger never convincingly makes 
the case for identifying liberalism as an ide- 
ology with the ideas of Locke. But even if 
one simply assumes this, as hee does, then it 
does not follow that because one proves 
Locke to be subtler and more complex than 
hitherto believed one has done anything to 
revive the stock of liberalism today. All one 
has done logically is say that liberalism is 
subtler and more complex, but that does not, 
it seems to me, by itself win over too many 
converts in any ideological conflict. What 
Seliger is up to in all of this is the claim, per- 
fectly legitimate but not very novel that 
Locke's political ideas, and therefore liberal- 
ism, are by no means democratic and that 
they are quite receptive to authority, power, 
and elitism. That this is not all that original 
is most obviously attested to by the later 
criticism of Locke in Rousseau and democratic 
thought on the one hand and in the anarchist 
tradition on the other. 

Before turning to the very obvious merits 
of the book, one further comment on its mis- 
sionary zeal, which brings me to its occasion- 
ally infuriating quality: so obsessed is Seliger 
with rescuing Locke that he is determined to 
smite all dragons, that is, all other writers on 
Locke. Page after page and footnote after 
footnote are devoted to replies to and rebut- 
tals of everything said about Locke by Straus, 
Vaughan, Macpherson, Kendall, Wolin, Lam- 
precht, and anyone else for that matter who 
ever dared write about Locke. Seliger is good, 
but surely all these commentators are not all 
worthless; one is somewhat suspicious when 
nothing they have said passes his defensive 
shield. 

All this notwithstanding, the book is a very 
important contribution to an understanding 
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of Lockean political philosophy. Seliger's 
reading of the Second Treatise may well be 
as good as one can find. He boils it down to 
some eight fundamental assertions. First, at 
the heart of Locke's thought is the traditional 
notion of natural law, not a break from it. 
From this notion flows the second assertion, 
the belief that despite the natural equality of 
men they possess different capacities for un- 
derstanding the precepts of natural law. This 
belief allows Locke to appreciate the hierar- 
chy involved in leadership and authority. 
Third, the state of nature is neither historical 
nor ideal; it is a hypothetical device used to 
illustrate the nature of man when abstracted 
from political reality. Fourth, Locke's views on 
property are not at all uncongenial to state 
action. Governments are, indeed, expected to 
prevent "the common and great distress" that 
causes the poor to rise up in arms. Fifth, 
Locke also denies the conventional notion 
of an original, communal sharing of all goods 
before the development of private property. 

Where Seliger is most impressive is in his 
treatment of the three remaining, interre- 
lated areas of Locke's thought to which he 
devotes most of his time: paternalism and au- 
thoritarianism; democracy, consent, and the 
people's right to revolution; and the preroga- 
tive and executive power of government. Se- 
liger skillfully draws out the patriarchal 
quality of Locke's writings, even while he at- 
tacks Filmer, his appreciation of the natural 
evolution of government from father of fam- 
ily to fatherly monarchy, his acceptance of 
the benefits of one-man rule, even absolute 
monarchy, as long as its exercise is not ar- 
bitrary. In light of this Seliger draws atten- 
tion to how open Locke was to the use of 
power by the executive in his mixed govern- 
ment. The link to his political philosophy is 
obvious, and we are presented with a Locke 
that is, as Seliger claims, somewhat different 
from the conventional picture. Where the 
analysis is at its best is in the discussion of 
Locke's theory of consent and revolution; 
this is the subtlest and most valuable part of 
the book as well as the most original contri- 
bution. This discussion does little justice to 
Seliger's exegesis, but suffice it to say that he 
cuts through the inevitable problem in Lock- 
ean interpretation of consent, real and tacit, 
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by asserting simply that real consent in Locke is 
illustrated by the absence of dissent. "Any re- 
gime must be regarded as sustained by consent 
until it is challenged by revolution." The only 
control men have over government, according 
to Locke as read by Seliger, is a negative one 
to withdraw their support, to revolt. This is 
the extent of citizenship and democracy; it 
has nothing to do with positive proposing, 
deliberating, or influencing. Substitute for 
revolt, if you will, elect and kick out of office, 
and you have Seliger's Locke sounding very 
much like today's "undemocratic" theorists 
of democracy à la Schumpeter and Lipset, a 
fact not at all lost on Seliger, by the way. In 
final judgment, then, one can say that despite 
his disconcerting obsession with disproving 
and discrediting all other Lockean interpreta- 
tions, Seliger does offer a refreshingly new 
Locke. Individual aspects of his argument 
may not be particularly novel, but the com- 
posite picture is of quite a different set of 
political ideas from those customarily known 
as Lockean. 

The Yolton collection is in many ways a 


‚ welcome relief from the claustrophobic ex- 


egetical, albeit valuable, treatment of Locke 
by Seliger. Its essays highlight the incredible 
diversity and genius of Locke. Some deal 
with issues raised by Seliger. Raymond Polin, 
for example, sees a fundamental unity be- 
tween Locke's metaphysics, morals, and poli- 
tics, while Gordon Schochet of Rutgers makes 
a very convincing case for Locke's lingering 
paternalism and its kinship to English politi- 
cal thought in the seventeenth century in 
general. Hans Aarsleff goes over much the 
same ground as Seliger in discussing the state 
of nature, but by concentrating more on the 
Essay and ethical questions in general he 
offers a more penetrating discussion than 
does Seliger. Seliger's own contribution on 
Locke and nationalism is itself quite strained 
and, along with Debeer's piece, is among the 
weaker contributions to the volume. The ar- 
ticles contributed by the editor, John Yolton, 
and Richard Ashcraft of U.C.L.A. present a 
fascinating contrast. Yolton highlights the 
empirical, sensationalist dimensions of Locke's 
thought, while Ashcraft offers a most original 
and convincing description of Locke's con- 
victions on religious faith and revelation. 
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Of particular merit in this collection and 
worthy of being singled out for comment are 
three essays: one by an established Locke 
scholar and two by young and promising re- 
searchers. By coincidence these three articles 
are by and large the most directly relevant 
to historians. Peter Laslett contributes a fas- 
cinating account of Locke's career at the 
Board of Trade, complete with discussion of 
the "college," the group of M.P.’s very much 
under Locke’s intellectual influence. Not 
only do we learn here of Locke's party and 
his role in the great recoinage, but also of his 
work on and concern with the affairs of the 
Virginia colony. Much as the way Burke 
scholars describe their hero, Laslett sees 
Locke's career in politics as nonideological 
and concerned with "detailed, concrete prob- 
lems of what to do at a particular time in a 
particular situation." James Axtell a young 
historian at Yale, offers in this volume a fas- 
cinating picture of Newton's reception by the 
intellectual community in general and by 
Locke in particular. We learn in this ex- 
tremely well-documented piece of  Locke's 


contributions to the Royal Society and of his 


review of and writings about the Principia. 
The article is necessary reading for intel- 
lectual historians and historians of science. 
The third piece of exceptional merit and in- 
terest in the volume is from another young 
scholar, John Dunn of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Dunn offers a concise and useful 
historical setting and ideological purpose for 
the writing of the Second Treatise. In addi- 
tion he offers a glimpse of his own reading 
of the book, an interpretation that he bas 
elaborated on in his larger study, The Poli- 
tical Thought of John Locke, very much the 
match of, if not better than, Seliger's study. 
The heart of Dunn's contribution to this 
volume, however, is his discussion of the in- 
fluence of the Second Treatise in England 
and America. Surprisingly enough, he finds 
the book much less influential than is usually 
assumed. Where it was read it came primarily 
on the coattails of the much more influential 
Essay. Dunn contends that only after 1760 did 
it exercise much influence in America and 
then only for the highly educated. 

Thus another point of view, apparently 
definitive, in another area of controversy in 
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Locke studies. The Locke industry is ob- 
viously alive and flourishing on both sides of 
the Atlantic as attested to by the diverse re- 
search in this delightful and eminently read- 
able volume and by the amount of Locke and 
Lockean criticism published yearly. All of 
this we owe to Shaftesbury's abscess! 

ISAAC KRAMNICK 

Yale Unwersity 


J. 5. BROMLEY, editor. The New Cambridge 
Modern History. Volume 6, The Rise of Great 
Britain and Russia, 1688-1715/25. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xxxiv, 


947. $12.50. E 


The title of this volume and occasional in- 
ferences in its chapters suggest the thesis that 
the eighteenth century belonged to those 
regimes that, during the period 1688-1725, 
could best come to terms with their internal 
contradictions while simultaneously extend- 
ing frontiers and influence through war and 
diplomacy. Therefore, London's financial in- 
vestment in the state during England's strug- 
gles against Louis xiv laid the foundations 
for British imperial success, and' the triumph 
of Petrine autocracy during Russia's war 
against Charles xır established the bases for 
hers. On the other hand, the Habsburg ad- 
vances into the Balkans, Hungary, and Italy, 
unaccompanied by significant social, eco- 
nomic, or administrative reforms, represented 
little more than territorial accumulation. 
The state itself was not strengthened. Finally, 
despite their apparent agricultural and com- 
mercial leadership, France and the United 
Provinces were losing control over the fu- 
ture (though the case for France is somewhat 
clouded), were unreformed socially, and, in 
an economic sense, remained a congeries of 
regions. 

The idea is a good one, and it is refreshing 
that P. G. M. Dickson and John Sperling, in 
their excellent chapter on war finance, and 
Jean Meuvret, J. W. Stoye, and M. S. 
Anderson, in theirs on France, the Habs 
burgs and Russia respectively, remind the 
reader of its survival now and again. Un- 
fortunately, for the most part a blanket of 
repetitious narrative, stressing the details of 
war and diplomacy, nearly snuffs out what- 
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ever view of thematic unity the volume's edi- 
tor, J. S. Bromley, might have had when he 
commissioned the chapters. Worse still for 
the reader who may wish to consult the 
chapters in ways other than as isolated frag- 
ments, are the contradictions of fact and in- 
terpretation. Thus we sail twice with William 
mm, but remain unsure whether he landed on 
November 15 (Sir George Clark, p. 226) or 
November 16, 1688 (E. S. De Beer, p. 204). 
To De Beer, James 11s defeat ushered in “a 
period of Irish history which for Englishmen 
must always be shameful" (p. 214); but David 
Ogg finds that the Catholic Irish suffered 
only "a nominal proscription, considerably 
mitigated in ifs enforcement," plus a certain 
amount of economic discomfort (p. 256); 
and Jacob M. Price suggests that Britain's 
economic policies toward Ireland actually 
had a benevolent side. The prohibition of 
woolen exports encouraged development of 
linens, which England imported duty free (p. 
867). Concerning Iberian affairs, the reinte- 
gration of Catalonia into the Spanish mon- 
archy in 1717 affords one the opportunity to 
see historians arrive at what are almost con- 
tradictory conclusions derived from the same 
facts. R. D. Hussey and Bromley stress the 
theme of Bourbon moderation (pp. 379-80), 
while A. J. Veenendaal finds that, though 
there were no executions, "the Catalans were 
deprived of their political privileges and sys- 
tematically humiliated" (pp. 444-45) Con- 
cerning personalities of the period, there is 
no shortage of different candidates for vil- 
lainy. For Veenendaal, who takes the patriotic 
Dutch view, it is "the bold and unscrupulous" 
Bolingbroke. For H. G. Pitt, whose chapter 
on the Pacification of Utrecht commences 
with 1706, thereby repeating what already 
has been said by Hussey, Bromley, and Veen- 
endaal, the Tory minister was more a far- 
seeing diplomat than an untrustworthy ally. 
The pigheaded Joseph ı was the one to blame 
for missed opportunities in negotiating settle- 
ment of the War of the Spanish Succession 
prior to 1711. For the Polish historians Józef 
Gierowski and Andrzej Kaminski, it is 
Charles xu who personifies destructive am- 
bition and inflexibility. Curiously enough, 
Louis xiv, the onetime object of historians’ 
wrath in this period, escapes moral condem- 
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nation. More often than not, the poor Roi 
Soleil is relegated to the role of chess piece. 

Coverage of the North and East again re- 
sults in repetition of fact and occasionally in 
disagreement over interpretation. On three 
separate occasions we follow the course of 
Swedish neutrality in the Nine Years War, 
only to discover three different explanations 
for it (Andrew Lossky, p. 184; Clark, p. 
227; Ragnhild Hatton, pp. 650-51). The 
chapter on the Great Northern War turns 
into an unintentional debate over Charles 
xi's responsibility for the demise of Poland. 
To Gierowski and Kamiński the policies of . 
Charles were imperialistic and unrealistically 
farfetched. They “fostered Polish divisions 
and at no time invited a rapprochement 
with Augustus im," Poland's only hope for 
strong, independent government (pp. 714- 
15). The intervention and subsequent defeat 
of the Swedish king sealed Poland's fate. On 
the other hand, Hatton sees the source of a 
policy to depose Augustus as coming from 
magnatial opposition to the Saxon, an op- 
position that was as resentful of his depend- 
ence upon Russia as it was fearful of his 
encroachments upon the privileges of the 
aristocracy. Initially Charles had defensive 
reasons for joining the magnates. He feared 
a Saxon attack at his rear during his Russian 
campaign. If he eventually envisioned the 
absorption of Livonia and Courland, a Po- 
land enlarged at Russia's expense, and a 
friendly king on the throne of the Common- 
wealth, this represented a “grandiose though 
by no means unrealistic’ way of resolving 
Sweden’s Eastern problem (p. 660). Poltava 
shattered these ambitions, but in 1712-13 
Charles indeed was trying to make a deal 
with Augustus—the abandonment of Sweden's 
Polish policy in exchange for troops against 
Peter. But it was Augustus who rejected the 
possibility of rapprochement. 

Such then are the pitfalls of collaborative 
history. One may rightfully expect redeem- 
ing features, however. In a volume of con- 
tributions by twenty-eight seasoned writers, 
working in places as far removed as San Jose, 
Cracow, and Ankara, there ought to be of- 
fered an instructive sampling of various his 
toriographical traditions. To an extent this 
does exist. Meuvret faithfully represents the 
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Labrousse school of economic historians, and 
the cautious skill with which he uses price 
and population figures reveals to an English- 
reading audience just how sophisticated this 
type of scholarship has become in France. 
Both De Beer and Ogg show us that varia- 
tions of the Whig interpretation of English 
history—one tempered by moral considerations, 
the other unapologetic—still flourish. The es- 
says on science by A. C. Crombie and Michael 
Hoskin, on cultural change by W. H. Barber 
and Frederick W. Sternfeld, and on religion 
by J. McManners are among the best in the 
volume. They are honest, intelligent efforts 
to relate intellectual currents to social de- 
velopment. Though one might long for a 
treatment of popular culture, the analytical 
and comparative approaches by these five 
scholars are uniformly inspiring. Indeed, it 
is a telling factor that the sole attempt at a 
genuine historiographical essay in this volume 
of nearly 400,000 words is Sternfeld's—and 
his subject is music! But the authors writing 
on cultural history fail to rescue the work 
from colleagues obsessed with campaign 
strategy and diplomatic feints. Appropriately 
enough, the longest analytical chapter, the 
work of four collaborators, is on armies and 
navies. 

The feeling that too often dominates the 
reader as he trudges through the volume is 
that of opportunities lost. A chapter on social 
classes or social units accompanying that by 
Price and Meuvret on economic activity, an 
analysis of the  interrelationships between 
Europe and Latin America as comprehensive 
as Philip S. Haffenden's on the English and 
French colonies to the north, fuller coverage 
of internal developments in Russia and Bran- 
denburg-Prussia, even a complete éssay on 
European influences in Asia and Africa that 
would go beyond the pages devoted to mis 
sionary and economic activity, would be of 
far greater use than the double and triple 
replays of the campaigns of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The index, though forty- 
four pages long, is not entirely trustworthy. 
An entry for Mexico notes six pages of text, 
but barely two are devoted to the subject; an 
entry for the Peace of Carlowitz refers to 
four pages that in reality deal with the Por- 
tuguese economy; an entry for Malta turns 
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out in the text to be a reference to malt. To 
sum up, now that the New Cambridge Mod- 
ern History project approaches completion, it 
would be worthwhile to reflect upon the use- 
fulness of the series. Crane Brinton, one of 
the more generous.of its critics, suggested per- 
haps its major function when he called vol- 
ume 8 a reference work, not especially con- 
cerned with human beings (AHR, 7ı [1966]: 
1286-88). Unfortunately the massive volume 
6 falls short, to a certain extent, even in that 
respect. | 

RAYMOND BIRN 

University of Oregon 


zs 
ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON. Europe in the Rus- 


sian Mirror: Four Lectures in Economic His- 
tory. New York: Cambridge University Press. 


1970. Pp. ix, 158. $4.95. 


For a century and more many persons have 
questioned whether Russia historically has 
belonged to the European community of na- 
tions or if instead it possessed a culture and 
tradition that were distinctly its own. Now 
Professor Gerschenkron in this series of pub- 
lished lectures, presented originally at Cam- 
bridge University in 1968, has sought to place 
the controversy in a broader context by sug- 
gesting that many interpretations of Western 
European economic and social traditions have 
not been tested properly by the inclusion of 
Russia's experiences in their samples. When 
viewed in the light of Russia's economic 
development, many of the more traditional 
European generalizations and concepts are 
revealed to be in need of some re-evaluation 
or serious qualifications. 

Professor Gerschenkron has chosen to ex- 
amine three aspects of Western European 
economic development in the light of Rus- 
sia's experiences: the emergence of capi- 
talism, the structure of mercantilism, and the 
development of industrialization. Few his- 
torians, of East or West, will question the 
overwhelming significance of these three areas 
in the growth of Europe in recent centuries. 
In the first two lectures Gerschenkron con- 
siders the applicability of Max Weber's thesis 
to the development of capitalism in Russia. 
He finds that the seventeenth-century Russian 
schismatics (the raskolnikt) of the Orthodox 
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faith do not serve as an adequate historical 
comparison with the Calvinists of the West, 
although he is not prepared to exclude 
certain ideas and customs of the raskolniki, 
which indirectly may have fostered the capi- 
talist spirit. 

Perhaps the most provocative essay is that 
on mercantilism, in chapter 3. It is Gerschen- 
kron's contention that Russia's mercantilist 
experiences in the eighteenth century were 
distinctive from those of the rest of Europe, 
having “downright un-European substantive 
features." For that reason he challenges Eli 
Heckscher, who viewed mercantilism as pos- 
sessing a classical form—based on the ex- 
periences of the major Western European 
states— from which Russia was excluded. 
Rather, Gerschenkron believes that, while all 
major European states adopted mercantilist 
policies to strengthen their positions as na- 
tion states, those policies differed in degree 
according to their stage of economic back- 
wardness; mercantilism, he feels, must hence- 
forth be viewed in a relative sense and not 
as though it possessed a theoretical norm. In 
the light of this interpretation it seems clear 
that the whole subject of mercantilism must 
undergo further research and reassessment. 

The final lecture is devoted to a topic Pro- 
fessor Gerschenkron has dealt with at length 
elsewhere: the relative lateness of Russia's 
industrial growth and development together 
with the significant differences to be found in 
the techniques (financial, technical, and or- 
ganizational) used by Russia to achieve in- 
dustrial equality with the Western nations 
in the period from 1885 to 1914. In a recog- 
nizable revisionist manner he attacks those 
writers—especially E. H. Carr—who insist that 
Western industrial states provided the model 
for backward people and states to follow and 
uses this attack to create the base for his own 
contention: that backward states at the end 
of the nineteenth century did not adopt such 
"models" but rather took advantage of tech- 
nical and other forms of "substitution" to 
achieve their goal of industrial parity. Until 
1914 Russia, in Gerschenkron’s estimation, 
provides a clear example of his "substitution" 
theory. 

These four closely argued essays must long 
remain a mine for historians to explore. 
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Naturally some may wish to take exception 
to some of Gerschenkron’s interpretations, 
his use of evidence, and especially his tend- 
ency to isolate Russia’s economic life in some 
cases from other experiences in which she 
also challenged the European norms. While 
few persons still feel the need to justify 
Russia's rightful place in European affairs, it 
is satisfying to find someone who is able to 
place Russia in a more balanced position vis- 
a-vis the rest of Europe. While the implica- 
tions of this series of essays may not be con- 
vincing in all aspects, they do suggest that 
European historians can no longer make ma- 
jor generalizations without first considering 
Russia’s role and attitude. 

R. F. DREW 

University of Houston 


STELIO MARCHESE. La Francia ed il problema 
dei rapporti con la Santa Sede 1914-1924). 
(L'Acropoli, New Series, Number 9.) [Naples:] 
Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. [1969.] Pp. 426. 


In 1904 the Third Republic broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See. In 1921, 
with many of the same politicians in power, 
the Republic and the Vatican again ex- 
changed ambassadors. What were the reasons 
that led the Republicans to re-establish the 
embassy at the Vatican? In this book, Stelio 
Marchese, the author of La riforma man- 
cata: le idee religiose di Bettino Ricasoli 
(1961), examines the most important of the 
motives of the Republic within the context 
of the larger diplomatic framework in which 
both powers operated. The book is valuable 
because of its use of Italian studies on the 
Vatican and its recent use of relevant col 
lections of documents. Marchese has also used 
what documents were available at the Quai 
d'Orsay and the Public Record Office and the 
Cochin and Jonnart papers, although there 
are no major revelations. 

Much of the work deals with World War 
1. The influence of the Germans in the Vat- 
ican, the pope's attempt to keep Italy out of 
the war, his refusal to condemn the “atroc- 
ities” of the Central Powers, whom he ex- 
pected to win, all made it appear to the 
French that Benedict xv was "un papa te- 
desfilo." But the Comité catholique de propa- 
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gande frangaise and the superpatriotism of 
the French clergy completely offset any possi- 
ble antireligious action on the part of the 
Republic because of papal neutrality. At the 
end of the war the Vatican adjusted rapidly 
to the disintegration of tbe old empires and 
emerged in a strong position, in spite of the 
failures of many of its diplomatic maneuvers. 
But it was the new power of the Church in 
postwar France and the return of Catholics 
to many positions of political power that 
made the issue of diplomatic relations such an 
important one. 

Marchese makes it clear that one of the 
French hopes was that it could use Vatican 
influence in maintaining its position in the 
Near East: "L'anticléricalisme, ce n'est pas 
un article d'exportation." Because of the 
competition of Italian missionaries and Ger- 
man economic penetration, the French posi- 
tion had been weakened before the war; 
after the war Britain's influence and Arab 
nationalism made it even more unlikely that 
the Vatican would do anything to help France 
maintain past prerogatives. The Vatican had 
its own interests, which required cooperation 
with both the British and the Arabs. Profes- 
sional diplomats like Paul Cambon blamed 
the growing weakness of France in the Near 
East on the crisis provoked by the separation 
and on the intrigues of the Italians, but it 
was a delusion to believe that the support of 
the Vatican could do much to help France 
regain its position, even if the popes had 
been fervidly Francophile. The most impor- 
tant reason for restoring diplomatic relations 
was that the French government had to deal 
with the pope on a wide range of domestic 
religious issues. The overwhelming impor- 
tance of these domestic issues, although dealt 
with by Marchese, especially in chapter 6, is 
not made clear because of the extended treat- 
ment given to the general diplomatic situa- 
tions of France and the Vatican. The nomina- 
tion of an archbishop of Paris was far more 
important for the government than religious 
honors in Syria, however much Briand might 
harangue the Chamber on foreign glories. 
Marchese has a chapter on Poincaré's religious 
politics and a few pages on the fiasco of the 
cartel’s attempt to revive anticlericalism. But 
his most important contributions are found 
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in his treatment of areas in foreign affairs 
where the interests of the Vatican and France 
coincided or clashed. 
H. W. PAUL 
University of Florida 


D. M. PROEKTOR. Agressita à katastrofa: Vysshee 
voennoe rukovodstvo fashisishoi Germanii vo 
vtoroi mirovoi voine, 1939-1945 [Aggression and 
Catastrophe: The Military High Command of 
Fascist Germany in the Second World War, 
1939-1945]. (Vtoraia mirovaia voina v issledo- 
vaniiakh vospominaniiakh dokumentakh.) Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1968. Pp. 637. 


SVEN STEENBERG. Viasov. Translated from the 
German by ABE FARBSTEIN. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. vi, 230, ix. $7.50. 


The heirs of Stalin and Vlasov are still alive 
and well in Soviet history-writing and emi- 
gré testimony. D. M. Proektor, using pub- 
lished Western sources, charges that the Ger- 
man high command was a "corporation 
closely linked with the leaders of monopoly 
capital and the Nazi party both by class and 
by politics.” Sven Steenberg, a wartime Ger- 
man army interpreter, agrees with the Vla- 
sovite emigrés he interviewed that General 
Andrei Vlasov's Russian Liberation Army of 
prisoners was a broad movement that "re- 
jected the Nazi ideology and aimed at a 
genuine democratization of Russia.” Proek- 
tors few new archival materials devillainize 
Stalin; Steenberg’s many new details reha- 
bilitate Vlasov. 

Proektor reiterates familiar Soviet argu- 
ments: the Wehrmacht was thoroughly Nazi; 
German plans to attack the USSR dated 
from Mein Kampf and were independent of 
the Battle of Britain; the Soviet people 
played the dominant role in defeating Hitler. 
Anti-Nazi behavior by army officers, such as 
the Blomberg-Fritsch crisis of 1938 and the 
plot of July 20, 1944, were "poorly prepared 
and without support.” The purges, the 
Ribbentrop Pact, the Soviet invasion of 
Poland, and Stalin's paralysis in the early 
weeks of the war are not mentioned. 

Proektor's use of Soviet military archives 
for Stalin's benefit is more interesting as a 
reply to the anti-Stalinism of A. M. Nekrich's 
June 22, r94r (1965) the Red army was 
stronger than German estimates in 1941 
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(324 divisions, not 209); Stalin's radio speech 
of July 3 was reall an earlier mobilization 
directive of the Central Committee and Sov- 
narkom dated June 29; Marshal S. K. Timo- 
shenko organized the Smolensk counterat- 
tack "at Stalin's demand" in July; Stalin 
"supported" Zhukov's decision in September 
1943 to counterattack at Stalingrad. With its 
printing of twenty-five thousand copies, the 
book is more important as evidence of Stalin's 
status than of Prussian perfidy. 

Steenberg portrays Vlasov as neither traitor 
nor mercenary but a courageous Soviet gen- 
eral betrayed to the Germans by a peasant 
during the battle on the Volkhov in July 
1942, accordigg to new testimony by a Ger- 
man army officer. Vlasov’s army of Russian 
prisoners was neither pro-Nazi nor anti- 
Semitic, and its camp at Dabendorf was "op- 
posed to National Socialism and Hitler's 
plans.” He admits that many Russian prison- 
ers might have volunteered "principally to 
escape starvation in the camps" but asserts 
that they later became "convinced members 
of the liberation movement. New details 
leave key questions unanswered: How many 
captured Russians did not desert? How many 
followed Vlasov only to save themselves? 
How many became anti-Nazis only after 1945? 
Did public anti-Semitism exist only to satisfy 
Nazi sponsors? 

Steenberg's bibliography (German edition, 
pp. 248-52) ignores earlier studies by Boris 
Dvinov, who sees the movement as a pro- 
Nazi propaganda adventure, and Gerald 
Reitlinger, who suggests that the protection 
of Vlasovites by Stauffenberg and other anti- 
Naz Wehrmacht officers did not imply demo- 
cratic sympathies. Steenberg also fails to con- 
sider George Fischer's argument that the 
movement was a highly authoritarian amal- 
gam of diverse views, from the "profoundly 
illiberal” NTS (Narodnyi trudovoi soiuz) 
to the anti-Stalinist communism of Zykov. 

Neither book convinces. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMS 
Washington University 


J. T. CLIFFE. The Yorkshire Gentry: From the 
Reformation to the Civil War. (University of 
London Historical Studies, Number 25.) [Lon- 
don:] University of London, Athlone Press; 
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distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 
1969. Pp. viii, 446. $12.50. 

Among the major contributions of the current 
generation of historians to the study of the 
seventeenth century are the increasing numbers 
of detailed local and regional studies that have 
been able to examine in detail the validity 
of the general theories of Tawney, his follow- 
ers, and his critics. Dr. Cliffes book, which 
had already gained a formidable reputation 
as a thesis before the revision and expansion 
that gave it its present'form, is a distin- 
guished contribution to the genre. 

The strength of such local studies lies in 
their capacity both to expose the flesh-and- 
blood existence of ordinary people and to 
quantify the data behind the sweeping gen- 
eralizations conceived on a national basis. 
Dr. Cliffe succeeds on both fronts. Impres- 
sively documented from a multiplicity of 
manuscript sources, his study follows in de- 
tail the fortunes of nearly one thousand fami- 
lies in the century before the Civil War. 
Though convenient tabular summaries are 
provided throughout the text this is no ex- 
ercise in mere statistical manipulation, for 
the daily preoccupations of the gentry, their 
expectations, and their tribulations are 
chronicled in telling fashion. 

Dr. Cliffe is concerned with three main 
problems: the economic fortunes of the gen- 
try, their religious affiliations, and the evolu- 
tion of attitudes that made possible the slide 
into civil war and rebellion. He provides a 
clear and documented argument that it was 
possible to counteract the effect of the price 
revolution at least through the sixteenth cen- 
tury by improvements and careful manage- 
ment, though he shows, too, that this became 
increasingly difficult in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as the result both of economic factors 
and of the style of life expected of the gen- 
try. His chapters on Catholicism are among 
the most interesting and significant in the 
book; the most striking feature isolated here 
is the gradual reduction of both the number 
and the proportion of Catholic families while 
at the same time the number of actual re- 
cusants rose. Legal and other pressures were 
clearly reducing the Catholics down to a hard 
core prepared to suffer for the faith. 

In contrast to the chapters on the Catholics, 
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the treatment of Puritans is the weakest part 
of the study. It is admittedly notoriously 
dificult to define a Puritan in the early 
seventeenth century, but Cliffe's general fuz 
ziness of differentiation and his tendency to 
equate Puritan and Calvinist does not in- 
spire full confidence at this point. This has 
some effect on the last portion of his work, 
for he sees Puritanism as the "powerful ide- 
ology required to induce a significant 
section of the gentry to engage in revolu- 
tion." Yet the last chapters are an impor- 
tant study of the growing polarization under 
Charles 1. The currents uncovered and dis- 
cussed by Dr. Cliffe do not lend themselves to 
short and simple summary. What he has 
shown is that those who embark on a simplis- 
tic explanation of the polarization, be it eco- 
nomic or otherwise, cannot support their case 
when faced with detailed local information. 
ROGER HOWELL, JR. 
Bowdoin College 


J. A. VAN DORSTEN. The Radical Arts: First Dec- 
ade of an Elizabethan Renaissance. (Publica- 
tions of the Sir Thomas Browne Institute, Lei- 
den. Special Series Number 4.) New York: 
Oxford University Press for the Institute. 1970. 
Pp. xi, 146. $10.50. 


Van Dorsten -attempts to discover how the 
preceding generation contributed to the 
achievements of "the Elizabethan Age” of 
1580-1600, and explores comparatively ob- 
scure areas of Anglo-Continental learning and 
the arts of the 1560s. He believes that the 
earlier generation, growing up under the 
strain of the Reformation, sought to prevent 
the calamity of division in Christian society 
and to do so tried to guide the rulers with 
"the magic of their many arts." "A worried 
generation of historians and lawyers, geog- 
raphers, engineers, artists, mathematicians, 
and linguists were asking themselves the basic 
question whether they served any great pur- 
pose unless their several disciplines could 
offer intelligent solutions to actual, non- 
academic problems." 

Van Dorsten finds the circle of Catherine 
de Medici of central importance and dis- 
covers the most important links in England 
with the Franco-Flemish intellectual world to 
be among the London community of 
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Strangers. Many well-known and obscure men 
and movements appear, including, for exam- 
ple, the Family of Love, Acontius, Dee, 
Ramus, Plantin, Hoefnagel, De Heere, Orte- 
lius, and Languet. Van Dorsten finds of spe- 
cial significance two works published about 
1570: a translation by an. Englishman in 
Paris of Ronsaxd's Discours des Miséres de 
ce Temps (reprinted in one of the appen- 
dixes) and Spenser's Theatre for Worldlings, 
based on Du Bellay from a Dutch version 
by a London Stranger, Jan Van der Noot. 
While Van Dorsten is properly tentative 
about the connections he thinks existed, he 
nevertheless believes that the mer and ideas 
he draws together out of the, 1560s had a 
direct influence on the men and activities of 
the 1580s, on the Sidney circle and the rest. 
"But it is evident that the ideas which had so 
excited the cosmopolitan avant-garde of poets, 
artists, and scholars of the sixties, had by no 
means spent their force when England at last 
resumed its place in the history of European 
civilization." Although an unreflective reader 
could receive a distorted view of the period 
from this erudite and handome book, it will 
certainly contribute to the more accurate pic- 
ture being sought by many scholars. 
WALTER L. WOODFILL 
University of California, 
Davis 


FRANK LIVINGSTONE HUNTLEY. Jeremy Taylor and 
the Great Rebellion: A Study of His Mind 
and Temper in Controversy. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 181. 
$7.50. 


Huntley's book is aimed at the student of 
literature. But as in both method and content 
it is largely historical, it cannot be absolved 
from historical criticism. The author ana- 
lyzes Jeremy Taylors thought, concentrating 
on three main phases: the argument for epis- 
copacy (1642); the defense of a limited reli- 
gious toleration in the wellknown Liberty 
of Prophesying (1647); and the criticism of 
predestination in Unum Necessarium (1655). 
In all three cases Huntley's treatment resem- 
bles the old-fashioned kind of intellectual 
history, now rarely practiced: the discussion 
of ideas in a social and politica] vacuum. No 
serious attempt is made to place any of 
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Taylors works in its historical setting, and 
such background as is given does not inspire 
much confidence. Thus Huntley regards the 
Arminians as representative of early seven- 
teenth-century Anglican opinion (p. 79), 
thinks Presbyterians were by definition hostile 
to monarchy (p. 12), and has the Presby- 
terians "in power" in 1655 (p. 58) His ac- 
count of Taylor's imprisonment in that year 
makes no mention that it was part of a 
wholesale series of arrests following the dis 
covery of Royalist plots, and he grotesquely 
misrepresents the position of the Anglicans 
during the Protectorate (pp. 62-64). It is 
odd to find an author still citing the old 
Bray-Wheatley edition of Evelyn’s Diary, 
fifteen years after the appearance of the de- 
finitive de Beer edition. Huntley makes no 
effort to place Taylor’s theory of toleration 
in the context of the traditional Anglican 
doctrine of adiaphora in order to resolve the 
paradox that an Anglican should be defend- 
ing toleration at all or to examine seriously 
the limits Taylor placed on it (those who 
"weakened the hands of government" were 
significantly excluded). All too often the 
author allows himself to be diverted into fu- 
tile attempts to prove that Taylor was right 
or relevant to the twentieth century. Is it not 
more useful to try to understand him in 
terms of his own time? 

DAVID UNDERDOWN 

Brown University 


IDA MACALPINE and RICHARD HUNTER. George III 
and the Mad-Business. New York: Pantheon 
Books. 1969. Pp. xv, 407. $10.00. 


The treatment of George mrs occasional de- 
rangements by his physicians and the various 
diagnoses of his malady by later theoreti- 
cians afford important insights into the 
evolution of modern psychiatry. His own case 
marked a turning point. His prominence lent 
respectability to the specialized care of the 
insane, and that very specialization led to a 
loosening of the ties with medicine, a de- 
velopment that Ida Macalpine and Richard 
Hunter obviously think permits an indict- 
ment of psychodynamic psychiatry in general. 


In this interesting, well-written book a re-: 


markable mother-son team of British psychi- 
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atrists pursue their by now well-known con- 
tention that George ir his Stuart ancestors, 
and some of his descendants were victims of 
a hereditary metabolic disorder, variegate 
porphyria. It was the toxic confusional state 
brought on by this disease, they suggest, not 
some inherent flaw of personality, that afflic 
ted the king in 1788, 1801, 1804, and 1810. 

Theirs: is an impressive piece of detective 
work. They make judicious use of a number 
of hitherto lost or neglected sources, includ- 
ing Mayerne's case notes on James ı and the 
papers of the Queen's Council, which give an 
account of George ım’s last years of confine- 
ment. They have prepared the ground for 
revisionists in a number of places; to cite 
one, they have established the king’s "in- 
sanity" in 1765 as a myth. Moreover, their 
work points up the hazard of historians ven- 
turing beyond their competence. For example, 
it would appear that the authors have finally 
laid. to rest Guttmacher’s utterly pervasive, 
utterly erroneous picture of George Im as a 
weak and unstable neurotic beset by a severe 
manicdepressive psychosis, a ruler whose sex- 
ual frustrations led to breakdowns and whose 
pathological inability to face reality had far- 
reaching consequences. Although no one 
would deny that George nr, even when not 
deranged, was a difficult monarch to manage, 
clearly it will henceforth be imprudent for 
any historian to offer conclusions about the 
king's personality—and its impact on poli 
tics—based on any such simplistic notion of 
neuroticism. 

And yet this long overdue inhibition 
should, but apparently does not, extend. to 
the reception of the Macalpine-Hunter hy- 
pothesis itself. It is curious that historians 
have rushed to embrace what many prom- 
inent medical clinicians insist is not yet a 
proved, nor perhaps a provable, diagnosis. 
The book itself fails to present a very satis- 
factory discussion of porphyria and to re- 
spond to serious objections to the authors' 
diagnosis that have been raised on clinical, 
genetic, and biochemical grounds since their 
first article on this subject appeared in 
1966. For this the interested reader must still 
search through the British Medical Journal. 
Unfortunately, too, the discovery that some 
living collateral descendants of George ur are 
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indeed porphyriacs came too late to be in- 
cluded. 
W. A. MOFFETT 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


IAN R. CHRISTIE. Myth and Reality in Late- 
Eighteenth-Century British Politics and Other 
Papers. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1970. Pp. 383. $12.00. 


With this collection of seventeen essays, about 
half of which are reprinted from earlier pub- 
lications, Professor Christie assists materially 
in the process of rebuilding a coherent in- 
terpretation of late eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish politics made necessary by Sir Lewis 
Namier' monumental demolition of the Whig 
canon. 'The author's established point of 
view emerges in briefer compass and more 
succinctly than ever before; and, simultaneously, 
some interesting new ground is broken, This 
is especially true of the very meritorious treat- 
ment of the British press in the late Georgian 
age. | 

At first glance the book would seem to lack 
intellectual unity. This is an illusion. Christie 
adopts and elaborates three unifying themes: 
the development of the British government 
under “limited monarchy” in the late eigh- 
teenth century; the pragmatic working of the 
political system; and the several programs for 
constitutional reform before 1793. The 
"myth" of the double-cabinet, formulated 
brilliantly by Burke and the Rockingham 
Whigs as a means of explaining and justifying 
their own political impotence, provides a 
single focus. 

Professor Christie recognizes that myth pos- 
sesses a species of reality, however, and that 
the Whig myth, in particular, produced very 
real—and significant—consequences. Under its 
influence Rockingham and his friends articu- 
lated a concept of party very close to the 
modern idea of party, and they encouraged 
various programs for constitutional reform 
between 1768 and 1782. Besides these essen- 
tially constructive fulminations, there was a 
less happy result: acting upon their own for- 
mulations of principles of public interest, the 
Old Whigs denied to themselves the oppor- 
tunity to influence American policy at a time 
of supreme crisis. 
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Although Christie is not concerned directly 
with the American Revolution, the implica- 
tions of his thought touch it in an extremely 
important way. American revolutionaries, be- 
lieving that a conspiracy existed in England 
against liberty in general and American liberty 
in particular, were moved by a preconceived 
theory—their own version of the myth—fully 
as much as were British statesmen who con- 
sidered they were defending the Constitution 
against radicals aiming to destroy it. Neither 
Whigs nor Americans were hypocrites; but 
no more were British statesmen, inept and un- 
imaginative as they may have been, engaged . 
in sinister plots against liberty. Ample expla- 
nation for the American debätle is to be 
found in the maturation of colonial political 
life, increasingly restive under the centralizing 
tendency of British imperial policy. 

In the largest context Christie argues per- 
suasively that the opposition to George m1 
and his ministries that arose from several 
sources—Whig, Wilkite, and American—was 
not what the participants themselves believed 
it to be, namely, a battle against royal au- 
thoritarianism; rather it was a new chapter 
in a centuries-old advance toward a higher 
degree of political liberalism. Failing to un- 
derstand that they were participating in the 
foundation of a "new political world" in 
which old practices were being found in- 
creasingly inadequate, the aristocratic, met- 
ropolitan, and American opposition clothed 
their thought and action in the language of 
a myth that became transcendent reality for 
themselves and succeeding generations of Whig 
historians. 

The number of typographical errors is 
regrettably large. 

CHARLES R. RITCHESON 
Southern Methodist University 


STANDISH MEACHAM. Lord Bishop: The Life of 
Samuel Wilberforce, 1805-1873. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 
328. $19.50. 

Samuel Wilberforce, for all his dualism and 
complexity, has been well served biographi- 
caly, both by Ashwell and Wilberforce in 
their three-volume Life (1880-82), which still 
remains one of the fullest and most readable 
accounts of a Victorian public figure, and by 
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David Newsome's penetrating and vivid portrait 
in The Parting of Friends (1966). Unfortun- 
ately Professor Meacham, despite his inclusion 
of "some material which the former biographers 
decided for various reasons to exclude" is able 
to add very little of any real substance. There 
is no bibliography whatever. 

Instead we follow again the swift, pru- 
dently calculated rise of a highly motivated 
and wellconnected clergyman to an episco- 
pate that was already transforming itself from 
a "patronage" to a "merit" bureaucracy. The 
diocesan success story is reiterated. We note 
the administrative skill the physical drive, 
the grasp of parochial minutiae, the tighten- 
ing control ofe patronage and clerical recruit- 
ment, the conscious creation of an episcopal 
image; and the neo-Utilitarian preoccupation 
with numerical indicators of pastoral achieve- 
ment such as attendances, communicants, and 
sittings. Yet his Evangelically nurtured, “prac- 
tical" Christianity, while yielding diocesan re- 
sults, was too coarse to cope with intellectual 
doubts (Meacham gives us an admirably 
Huxley setpiece here) and too insensitive to 
current theological passions. A full account 
of the Hampden affair merely confirms that it 
was Wilberforce's weakness for injudicious, 
if sincere, temporizng rather than anxiety 
over his advancement prospects that prompted 
his volte face. The “self-idolizing tendency" 
(p. 88) of Evangelicalism and the historicism 
and "strong perceptions on peculiar points" 
(p. 79), which he felt to bedevil Tractarian- 
ism were both for Wilberforce counterpro- 
ductive components of an essentially national 
church. His own churchmanship, however, 
only demonstrated true comprehensiveness in 
a highly traditional view of the Church of 
England as the common social denominator 
in a necessarily hierarchical society, while 
on specific issues—‘‘the vile harlotry of the 
Papacy” (p. 287) education, and Irish dis- 
establishment—he could demonstrate almost 
sectarian rigidity. At the same time he did 
not blindly resist intellectual or doctrinal 
change. (Darwin considered his review of the 


Origin of Species to be "uncommonly clever” . 


[p. 214], while Maurice described Wilberforce's 
synopsis of the Theological Essays as “as lucid 
and beautiful as anything I ever read" [p. 211].) 
More usually his position and actions accurately 
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reflected a precise imbalance between his am- 
bition—reflected in his sycophantic deference 
at Court and in his constant realignments with 
prime ministers (the queen told Gladstone how 
she "liked and admired" Wilberforce “most 
before he became a Bishop” [p. 278])—and 
the integrity imposed by a deeply felt personal 
faith. The latter, not the former, led him 
to reject or compromise on the doctrinal 
stances, which would, had he embraced them, 
have undoubtedly furthered his legitimate 
ambitions. Professor Meacham rightly stresses 
"the unworldliness of this very worldly man" 
(P- 88)- 

GRAHAM HOWES 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge 


GALEN BROEKER. Rural Disorder and Police Re- 
form in Ireland, 1812-36. (Studies in Irish His- 
tory. Second Series, Number 8.) Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 254. $8.50. 


Historians of the British Isles increasingly are 
becoming aware that Irish developments often 
prefigured English events. Professor Broeker's 
study of rural disorder and police reform 
in Ireland provides an excellent case in point. 
The combined efforts of Sir Robert Peel and 
of his friend and colleague Henry Goulburn 
gave Ireland in the early 1820s the most ad- 
vanced police system in the British Isles. 
Peels experience in Irish police matters was 
the vital background to his formation of the 
London metropolitan police force in 1829. 
Further to the point, the Irish constabulary 
act of 1836 created in Ireland a wholly profes- 
sional cadre of police and paid magistrates 
under the command of Dublin Castle; county 
police forces were not compulsory in England 
until 1856. 

The evolution of specialized police and 
magisterial agencies is an important step in 
the development of any society, for it marks 
the disappearance of one of the last vestiges 
of feudal custom, namely the commingling of 
the positions of landed magnate, militia 
captain, and judicial magistrate. The great 
virtue of Professor Broeker's book is that his 
discussion of the acute need for professional 
police and magisterial forces in Ireland is 
both a satisfactory causal explanation of the 
establishment of those forces and a compas- 
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sionate description of the plight of the Irish 
peasantry. Abject poverty, unchecked popu- 
lation growth, religious disabilities, factional 
rivalries, and party strife produced constant 
social turmoil that was well beyond the con- 
tro] of the gentry who sat as magistrates. 
The government's final remedy was the estab- 
lishment in 1836 of the Irish Constabulary, a 
paramilitary force responsible directly to 
Dublin Castle and composed solely of pro- 
fessionals, a most efficient force indeed. 

This book is based solidly on primary sources, 
chiefly those in the Home Office papers of 
the Public Record Office, London. Undoubt- 
edly the author's argument could have been 
strengthened by greater use of the "outrage 
papers" found in the State Paper Office, Dub- 
lin Castle. The book is gracefully written, often 
lively, and sometimes amusing. The only 
stylistic flaw is that the volume has been 
edited according to the eccentric procedures 
of Irish Historical Studies, a circumstance 
over which, one assumes, Professor Broeker 
had no control. 


DONALD H. AKENSON 
Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario 


E. G. W. BILL and J. F. A. MASON. Christ Church 
and Reform, 1850-1867. (Christ Church Papers, 
Number 1.) New York: Oxford University Press. 


1970. Pp. xii, 269. $7.75. 


In a long book-length essay with some sev- 
enty pages of appended documents—the first 
volume in a series of occasional monographs 
and papers relating to the history of Christ 
Church College—the archivist (Bill) and the 
librarian (Mason) tell a story of change in one 
corner of Oxford University in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The story 1s told with 
the skill we have come to expect of the tradi- 
tion of Winstanley, of course older than Win- 
stanley: an excellent collection. of fact and 
detail new materials added to old, close judg- 
ments on the behavior of central figures (Dean 
Liddell, private, full of surprises) and a per- 
fectly intelligible, confident discussion of the 
issues, characteristics, and organization of the 
House. There is no need to summarize the de- 
tail here, only to emphasize its value and va- 
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riety and then move on to a number of ques- 
tions and conclusions. 

The authors narrate from the inside and 
move outside only insofar as reform of this 
true English peculiar made necessary the inter- 
vention of various other instruments of gov- 
ernment. Certainly their account makes clear 
that reform in mid-Victorian Christ Church 
cannot be explained by that misused optical 
metaphor that makes change of one sort a re- 
flection of another, or by a cheap version of 
functionalist theory in costume for the same 
purpose. Religious explanations—low versus 
high Church, or more broadly, secular versus 
clerical—are de-emphasized; political differ- 
ences—liberals versus conservatiVes—are played 
down. Yet the Christ Church act occurred in 
the same year as the second franchise reform. Is 
that important (I don't mean mechanically im- 
portant)! And whereas it is refreshing not to 
have explanations of change in the clichés of 
class conflict, perhaps it would be helpful to 
have a more extended discussion of the "Peck" 
undergraduates, the most privileged collection 
of students in either Oxford or Cambridge 
(there is a small amount of understated infor- 
mation in the book). 

Despite their caution, however, Bill and Ma- 
son, after recounting the negotiations and the 
position papers, come to an important decision: 
the process of change at Christ Church can be 
partly understood as a generational conflict, 
but essentially it was "a special version, in a 
unique context, of the well-known wider strug- 
gle of Tutors against Professors." There were 
more professors at Christ Church than in any 
other single college, making the House both 
an anachronism and a forerunner; furthermore, 
they were canons of the cathedral, which was 
part of the college, and therefore, comprising 
the chapter, joined with the dean to make the 
governing body. The conclusion to this fine 
pilot volume—in a project that should mightily 
be encouraged and emulated—must therefore 
be the starting point for a second series of 
questions enabling us to move inside and out- 
side the university in other ways. Why did the 
royal commission liberals of 1850 want—deeply 
want—more professorial teaching in England’s 
ancient universities? What is the significance of 
the fact that an important educational decision 
boiled down to a dispute between the propo- 
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nents of two different forms of university teach- 
ing? What does this tell us about the character 
of change in an industrial society? And finally, 
to shift tenses obviously, what happens to teach- 
ing, or to the organization of teaching, during 
the critical period when universities are mak- 
ing structural and constitutional adjustments? 
What happens in classrooms and staircases, 
courts and quadrangles, chapels, libraries, com- 
mon rooms, and boating houses? Only when we 
take up these questions will we be able to con- 
tinue the historical tàsk of wiring the inner cir- 
cuit of a society and, incidentally, also learn 
something about education—not merely its uses 
but also its nature—in full context. 
° SHELDON ROTHBLATT 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


TREVOR WILSON, edited with an introduction and 
commentary by. The Political Diaries of C. P. 
Scott, 1917-1928. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1970. Pp. 509. $10.00. 


This diary is something of a puzzle. As its editor 
readily admits, Scott's reasons for beginning 
such a journal at the age of sixty-four are ob- 
scure. In ıgıı he was not, as he had once been, 
part of the inner circle of Liberal publicists 
like J. A. or Harold Spender, H. W. Massing- 
ham, or J. A. Hobson. Although most of the 
book concentrates on discussions with Lloyd 
George, the first part, covering the years be- 
tween 1911 and 1914, show Loreburn, hardly 
a coming man, to be his nearest confidante. 
What then was he doing? He was not writing 
a personal memoir in any sense; more likely he 
thought of it as notes for a book. It may have 
been the product of the journalist's and schol- 
ar's urge to scribble. 

By and large the book is a series of vignettes 
or slow-motion movies of certain occurrences at 
which Scott was a reporter: the coming of the 
war, the 1915 coalition, the conscription crisis, 
the fall of Asquith, the extension of conscrip- 
tion to Ireland, the peace conference, and the 
Irish treaty. All of these were, to be sure, po- 
litical matters. Yet Scott was not of the stuff of 
politics in this period. He was not a participant 
in events like Beaverbrook, but a spectator. Nor 
did Lloyd George muse to him about his per- 
sonal plans and hopes as he did to Lord Rid- 
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dell (whose diaries might be republished with 
the intelligent editing Scott's have received). 
The book reads as if it were a series of news- 
paper interviews. The diary is thus less valu- 
able than one might have expected. Scott did 
not understand, and did not approve of, the 
twentieth-century mechanics of government. 
For Beaverbrook or Northcliffe, politics were 
a matter of influencing decisions and of making 
or breaking officeholders, of men and power. 
Instead Scott lectured Lloyd George on the 
true principles of Liberalism. One suspects that 
the prime minister grew tired of it. He at 
least was never in doubt whether it was better 
to lose an election or betray a promise. The 
book then is not really a diary, but, in part at 
least, the political testament of a good and 
wise man who spent his last years trying vainly 
to devise an equation between Victorian Lib- 
eralism and Georgian nihilism. In part also, it 
may be an attempt by a conscientious journalist, 
caught in his old age in a world crisis of which 
he knew he would not see the end, to get a few 
things straight. Even here he was not altogether 
successful. The politicians to whom he talked 
said little that the world did not already 
know. Clearly they did not trust him. Perhaps 
he was too honest. 

BENTLEY B. GILBERT 

University of Illinois, 

Chicago Circle 


KEITH MIDDLEMAS and JOHN BARNES. Baldwin: 
A Biography. [New York:] Macmillan Com- 


pany. 1970. Pp. xvii, 1149. $14.95. 


Fifteen years ago the late C. L. Mowat in a very 
perceptive review article asked whether the rep- 
utation of Stanley Baldwin could be restored. 
"Not without much care on the part of his re- 
storers," Mowat maintained, “who, so far, have 
served him ill." “Unlucky in his critics" Mowat 
further noted of Baldwin, "he has been equally 
unlucky in his champions." It would indeed be 
a great relief to report that Baldwin had at 
last found his champions in Messrs. Middlemas 
and Barnes, but alas, it seems that the unfor- 
tunate man is still doubly unlucky. This is all 
the more regrettable because the biographers 
have not only been given an extraordinary lat- 
itude by their publishers with regard to space in 
this volume, but they have also had unique 
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opportunities with regard to unpublished of- 
ficial materials, private papers, and personal in- 
terviews. The authors, moreover, are not 
content simply to restore Baldwin's reputation, 
but they seek to establish his claim to greatness. 

The crucial question, of course, is what this 
effort of 400,000 and more words contributes to 
our understanding of the man who dominated 
British politics for nearly fifteen years between 
1923 and 1937. The answer, sadly enough, is 
precious little. Why this is so has mainly to do 
with the assumption made by the authors that 
if indeed they started from "scratch" (p. xiv) and 
told the whole story, the real Stanley Baldwin, 
"whose influence was so subtle and pervasive 
that it affected almost all departments of gov- 
ernment,” would emerge. The result of this 
comprehensive effort to come to terms with the 
"times" of Stanley Baldwin has unfortunately 
cost the authors their subject’s "life." Baldwin's 
real strength was in his ability to communicate 
his integrity, decency, and real concern to the 
electorate in a democratic age. His weakness 
was that neither his judgment nor his will were 
up to those qualities that his ability had trans- 
lated into political power. 

The authors’ basic assumption that an all- 
inclusive narrative embodies self-evident analy- 
sis results, moreover, in a kind of monotone in 
which events, great and small, are distinguished 
rather than emphasized. The upshot is that 
there is no sense of any growth or development 
in the characterization, and the biography con- 
sequently lacks a dynamic. "The peak moments 
in Baldwin’s life when judgment and will were 
effectively joined, and around which an attempt 
might have been made to create a dynamic, 
were certainly not many, but they were impor- 
tant and indeed creditable to him. They in- 
cluded, for example, his determination to break 
up the Lloyd George coalition and to send 
that great man into the political wilderness and 
keep him there; to accept and to encourage La- 
bour as a viable alternative in government; to 
check the press lords in their efforts to exercise 
political power without responsibility; to grant 
India a constitution; and to persuade a head- 
strong young king in love that abdication was 
the better part of discretion. 

The worst political moments, however, reveal 
in Baldwin a defective judgment and a defici- 
ency in will, which the authors continually and 
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for the most part unconvincingly attempt to 
mitigate; when that is patently impossible, as in 
the Hoare-Laval fiasco, they then frankly admit 
to it in the best Baldwin tradition. Still, when 
the Tariff election, the General Strike, the 
Trades Disputes Act, the "safety first" election, 
the forming of the National Government, and 
the foreign policy decisions that had to do with 
Manchuria, the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, 
Abyssinia, and the League of Nations, as well as 
the confusion and the muddle created in the 
public mind on the question of a mandate for 
rearmament, are all taken together (and there 
was more), their cumulative effect is to produce 
a political Mr. Hyde for Baldwin's Dr. Jekyll. 
While there is, then, no questiomof establishing 
Baldwin's greatness, for his lapses in judgment 
and will preclude that, his biographers may be 
fairly criticized for pursuing the chimera and 
losing thereby the opportunity of doing what 
was at least possible and certainly worthwhile— 
the restoration of that abused man's good name. 

EMMET LARKIN 

University of Chicago 


ROLAND MOUSNIER. La plume, la faucille et le 
marteau: Institutions et société en France du 
Moyen Äge à la Revolution. ("Collection 
Hier.") Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 


1970. Pp. 404. 40 fr. 

In spite of its elaborate title, this book is not a 
new work by Professor Mousnier but a collec- 
tion of his earlier writings. These include one 
unprinted lecture and fifteen articles published 
between 1947 and 1965. A number of them ap- 
peared in rather obscure journals and Fest- 
schriften; the re-publication of all of them is a 
great convenience. 

In his introduction, only five pages of which 
contain new material, Mousnier states that the 
book has a theme: the relationships between 
institutions and social structure in old France. 
These relationships, he affirms, are constant, 
reciprocal, multiple, and highly complex; the 
task of exploring and describing them is so for- 
midable that historians have tended to neglect 
it. Mousnier promises that the articles in the 
book will attack the problem from different 
angles and eventually lead the reader closer to 
"the truth." 

Unfortunately his promises remain only 
partially fulfilled. The first article, which con- 
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cludes the introduction, proposes a methodol. 
ogy for the analysis of social structure in early 
modern France and is thus relevant to the 
theme; but its contribution to "the truth" is 
compromised by a bitter polemic against the 
methodology of Ernst Labrousse and his “sta- 
tistical school." The book's first section, entitled 
"Valeurs de la société," includes a comparison 
of the theologies of St. Bernard and Luther, an 
examination of the French idea of their “con- 
stitution" in the seventeenth century, and anal- 
yses of the political ideas of Louis Turquet de 
Mayerne (a sixteenth-century monarchomach) 
and of Fénelon. Hardly beyond criticism in 
themselves, these four articles bear only an ob- 
scure relationship to both the section's title and 
the book's theme. The second section, "Le Dé- 
veloppement de l'état moderne," touches more 
directly on the theme. Four of the articles, how- 
ever (on the growth of Paris as a capital from 
1200 to 1789, the development of the conseil du 
roi from Henri 1v to 1661, the "creation" of the 
intendant system between 1634 and 1648, and 
the relations between governors and intendants 
during the first half of the seventeenth century), 
though based on original research, do not rep- 
resent a departure from traditional administra- 
tive history. The last two articles, one on the 
evolution of monarchical institutions and their 
relations with society, the other on popular par- 
ticipation in the French government during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are 
pertinent, intelligent syntheses of much of the 
section's earlier material. Read consecutively, 
however, they tend to get repetitive. 

The unity, originality, and persuasiveness 
of the articles in the third section make this the 
most successful part of the book. Entitled "Les 
Réactions du corps social au développement de 
l'état,” it discusses protests and uprisings 
against the French government during the sev- 
enteenth century and includes Mousnier's classic 
critique of the Soviet historian B. F. Porchnev. 
À close reading of this section also affords a 
rather clear view of Mousnier's approach to 
historical research, his cautiousness and conserv- 
atism, and, above all, the bases for his quarrel 
with a Marxist interpretation of seventeenth- 
century social history. A final section, “Vers 
l’histoire comparative," contains only one ar- 
ticle, a comparison of the commerce in offices 
in Venice with that in France. 
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In any collection of this sort there are bound 
to be repetitions, but these are irksome only if 
the book is read from cover to cover. A more 
annoying feature is that footnotes are not 
brought up to date; articles in the present col- 
lection are referred to by their original pagi- 
nations, thus reducing the book's convenience. 
But the most basic faults are that the whole lacks 
the unity that is promised in the introduction, 
and that the inclusion of certain articles (the 
one on Luther, for example) and not others— 
as Mousnier's discussion of French population 
in the seventeenth century—is never fully ex- 
plained. What we have, then, is not a book but 
a collection, and that is what it should have 
been called. 

ELISABETH ISRAELS PERRY 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


JACQUES ROLAND-GOSSELIN. Le Carmel de Beaune, 
1619-1660. [Rabat:] Imprimeries Frangaises et 
Marocaines. 1969. Pp. vii, 645. 


Twelve thousand folios compressed into 645 
printed pages and enough footnotes to last a 
lifetime describe the religious life of a group of 
women in a small convent in a remote area of 
France. The evolution of a Burgundian Car- 
melite nun Marguerite du Saint-Sacrement is 
the central theme of Le Carmel de Beaune. 'The 
reader, however, still cannot dispense with the 
background provided by Abbé Bremond. Some 
of the questions that he raised fifty years ago 
have not been answered in this volume. Part of 
the problem would have been solved if the 
thése secondaire covering the contacts of the 
Carmel of Beaune with the outside world had 
been published. 

The book is a thesis and has all the faults of 
its genre. It discusses a topic, devotion to the 
infancy of Christ, that is hardly congenial to 
our times. Yet by allowing Marguerite and her 
companions to speak for themselves the author 
has given a lasting impression of the strange 
world of French mysticism in the seventeenth 
century. M. Roland-Gosselin does not have Bre- 
mond's grasp of the interplay of influences in 
this theological jungle, but he does describe 
vividly the women who wanted to be "immo- 
lated as a victim at the foot of the créche of the 
Holy Infant Jesus." Further, enough of the in- 
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fluence of this devotion on the outside world is 
described to make it certain that to ignore these 
women would be to misunderstand religious 
reform in seventeenth-century France. How 
these nuns came to their preoccupations is 
another matter. The reader must decide for 
himself. There is enough evidence given to keep 
economic determinists, abnormal psychologists, 
and mystical theologians busy for quite a 
while. 

It is to be hoped that M. Roland-Gosselin will 
now study further the lives of some of the peo- 
ple who were connected with Sister Marguerite. 
Perhaps the person to begin with is the noble- 
man and self-proclaimed spiritual adviser 
Gaston de Renty, who has intrigued most writ- 
ers on French mysticism without yet finding a 
modern biographer. Even more interesting 
would be a study of the women who organized 
and reformed religious orders and societies dur- 
ing the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The constantly repeated pattern of intelligent, 
strong-willed upper middle-class women joining 
with authoritarian priests to effect this revival 
bears investigation. 

J. MICHAEL HAYDEN 
University of Saskatchewan 


DAVID HUNT. Parents and Children in History: 
The Psychology of Family Life in Early Mod- 
ern France. New York: Basic Books. 1970. Pp. 
xiv, 226. $6.95. 


This unusual little book attempts to fuse his- 
tory and psychology. Its milieu is principally 
early seventeenth-century France. Its major 
sources are some Richelieu family papers at the 
Bibliothèque Nationale and the Journal de 
Jean Héroard sur l'enfance ... de Louis XIII. 
The author is a historian by profession, but he 
writes that he spent the summer of 1965 work- 
ing in a clinic for disturbed children in Roches- 
ter, New York, and that in the academic year 
1965-66 he was a teaching assistant and sem- 
inar student of Professor Erik Erikson at Har- 
vard. His approach to psychoanalysis and the 
Freudian tradition is through Erikson; his 
view of the interrelationships of Old Regime 
society and the family has been largely shaped 
by Philippe Ariès. In his opening chapters 
Hunt summarizes the thinking of these two 
men. 
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The heart of the book is the section entitled 
"Children," which is certain to raise the hack- 
les of any historian reluctant to employ modern 
psychoanalytical theories to achieve new his- 
torical truths and insights. Hunt takes as a 
point of reference Erikson's stages of infantile 
psycho-social and psycho-sexual development 
by which the infant's libido is said to be con- 
centrated in turn on different bodily zones— 
the mouth, the anus, the genitals. He believes 
the historical evidence he here examines bears 
out Erikson's theories at all three stages but 
especially at the second, anal stage. At this 
point the child strives for a new autonomy, 
which is made possible by the acquisition of 
certain muscular and intellectual skills. The 
key issue is the management of the bowels and 
whether or not the infant will be made to feel 
defeated in his attempt at autonomy. Hunt 
maintains that Old Regime society did defeat 
the infant in his struggle for autonomy. The 
result was a psychic catastrophe. The defeat 
was brought about not, as a modern would im- 
mediately suspect, by overly strict toilet train- 
ing (such concern for hygiene would have been 
inconceivable in that society) but rather by ex- 
cessive preoccupation with cleaning out intes- 
tinal superfluities. A routine purging of the 
child's intestines was said to take place im- 
mediately after the umbilical cord was cut, and 
from thàt moment the child was never allowed 
to have complete control over his own bowels. 
The author sees important historical implica- 
tions in such customs: a society tbat knew so 
little freedom itself could not countenance the 
first signs of autonomy in its offspring. "A re- 
pressive status quo is anchored in the conflicts 
of the anal stage," writes Professor Hunt. 

It is unlikely that any minds will be changed 
by this book. Readers already disposed to accept 
Freud and Erikson will probably acclaim it. 
Many others will be outraged and will accuse 
Hunt of being more interested in shoring up 
psychological theories than in adding to our 
knowledge of the past. But nearly all will agree 
that this is a provocative and readable book. 

LEON BERNARD 
University of Notre Dame 


Au siècle des Lumières. (Bibliothèque générale 
de l'École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. VI’ Section: Sciences économiques et 
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sociales. Institut d'Histoire Universelle de 
l'Académie des Sciences de l'U.R.S.S) Paris: 
SEVPEN. 1970. Pp. 308. 35 fr. 


ROBERT NIKLAUS. A Literary History of France: 
The Eighteenth Century, 1715-1789. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1970. Pp. xx, 435. $11.50. 


These works prevent diametrically opposed but 
complementary approaches to the French En- 
lightenment: the first volume is a random col- 
lection of specialized essays and the Niklaus 
book an attempt at broad synthesis. Though 
both have their merits, they repeat disconcert- 
ingly the usual failures of their respective gen- 
res and miss several special opportunities as 
well. 

Au siècle des Lumières brings together thir- 
teen miscellaneous essays by different authors, 
but the whole field of the French Enlighten- 
ment is too extensive to ensure the volume any 
significant unity. The quality, originality, and 
usefulness of individual contributions vary 
markedly. Inevitably the scope of nearly all the 
essays is restricted, and factual investigation, 
not interpretation, is the rule; Jean Ehrard's 
essay on Diderot's Jacques le Fataliste is really 
the only exception. Subjects range from such 
obscure topics as the "social anthropology" of 
Jean-Nicolas Démeunier and the "socialism" of 
François Boissel, to a partial consideration of 
the most celebrated thinkers—Voltaire, Diderot, 
and Rousseau. Among the more valuable of the 
thirteen essays are Ehrard’s, noted above; 
Michel Launay's on the Genevan political en- 
vironment of  Rousseau's boyhood; Mona 
Ozouf's on oratorical commemorations of the 
Revolution, from Thermidor to Brumaire; 
Porsnev's on Meslier, Morelly, and Deschamps 
(this essay upholds the possibility of Morelly 
and Deschamps being the same person) and 
Ioannisjan's on Boissel and the "socialist idea" 
during the Revolution. Among other essays is 
L. S. Gordon's on the smuggler Mandrin and 
his legend, in which Gordon appeals persua- 
sively for further investigation of French popu- 
lar literature of the period. Also included are 
some unconvincing exercises in applied Marx- 
ism, such as Momdzjan's attribution of "spon- 
taneous dialectic" to Diderot, or I. I. Sivolap's 
simplistic view of Voltaire as optimist and 
activist. 

The worth of many individual contributions 
makes one wish that some attempt had been 
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made at genuine thematic integration in this 
collection. As it stands, the volume is simply 
equivalent to the random contents of a handful 
of scholarly journals dedicated to the French 
Enlightenment—by no means a useless compi- 
lation, but certainly a missed opportunity. And 
the missed opportunity becomes especially un- 
fortunate in view of the deliberate national and 
ideological extremes represented here. To have 
brought together in one, volume the research 
both of Western and of Soviet historians is 
laudable; to see neglected, in large part, the 
special opportunities of this variegated collec- 
tive authorship is disappointing indeed. The 
inclusion of parallel or closely related topics 
would have been particularly useful and en- 
lightening, not only for ideological contrast but 
for comparison of pertinent source materials 
available in Russia and the West. 'T'o be sure, it 
is questionable whether current Soviet academic 
pressures would permit any full frankness of 
dialogue and indeed whether Western schol. 
arship would always enthusiastically welcome 
such collaborative debate. Nevertheless, this col- 
lection, by its very failures as well as by its lim- 
ited successes, helps point the way toward 
continuing progress in East-West academic di- 
alogue and cooperation. 

Professor Niklaus’s volume, The Eighteenth 
Century, 1715-1789, falls within a less adven- 
turous but still extremely challenging genre— 
the systematic, syntlietic interpretation of an en- 
tire culture. The work may well impress one as 
being more successful than Au siecles des Lum- 
ières. At the same time, its several deficiencies 
become the more startling for their ignoring of 
pitfalls already well mapped by others. It is often 
a good book, but it could have been better. 

At the outset one may note several technical 
features—a fairly useful index (largely restricted 
to personal names and specific literary works), 
an up-to-date bibliography, and what amounts 
to a ten-page bibliographical essay on certain 
recent approaches to the interpretation of the 
French Enlightenment. Unhappily the author's 
reading of these sources was not uniformly care- 
ful: I can at least speak authoritatively of my 
own Historical Pessimism in the French En- 
lightenment (1958), which, despite Niklaus's as- 
sertion, most emphatically does not see pessi- 
mism as "the main characteristic" of the age. 

The Niklaus book opens with brief historical, 
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social, and artistic surveys of the period; it con- 
tinues with French poetry across the whole 
century and with sections on Lesage, Marivaux, 
and Prévost; it passes to the general philosophy 
of the Enlightenment and to separate chapters 
on Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
and a miscellany of philosophes and other writ- 
ers; it concludes with chapters on the theater, 
the novel, and the period in general. In view of 
the Enlightenment's complexities, the book's or- 
ganization is serviceable, if uninspired. | 
As part of a multivolume Literary History of 

France, Niklaus's work of course supplements 
the more usual material of intellectual history 
with formal literary analysis; in fact, his cheerful 
willingness to combine formal literary consider- 
ations with a social and ideological study con- 
stitutes the main opportunity and challenge of 
the book. Sometimes the challenge is met suc- 
cessfully, with Niklaus not only integrating the 
two approaches but demonstrating authority in 
each. When balance is lost, it is usually to the 
detriment of ideas, not literature—as in a num- 
ber of hasty, over-simplified assertions about the 
thought of Voltaire and Rousseau. Át other 
times the synthesis breaks down completely, 
with social and ideological matters becoming 
quite divorced from literature; literature then 
is subjected to formal or esthetic analysis alone 
or reduced to extensive factual listings of au- 
thors and works. In the latter case, would not 
references to more specialized works have suf- 
ficed? Or when the author succumbs to the cur- 
rent fashion in general works for brief obeisance 
to music and the visual arts, could not their treat- 
ment have been better integrated with the rest 
and more carefully researched? What is gained by 
the one-and-a-half pages on music, largely unre- 
lated to the book's other concerns and crammed 
with misinformation? Again, as in Au siécle des 
Lumières, and now more distressingly in a 
deliberately synthetic work, the problem remains 
that of achieving a satisfactory synthetic method. 
Sadly, Professor Niklaus is hardly unique among 
historians of words and ideas in falling short of 
total success in his mission. 

HENRY VYVERBERG 

Southern Illinois University, 

Carbondale 


MICHEL ANTOINE. Le Conseil du roi sous le 
régne de Louis XV. (Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, 
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Number 19.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. 
xxx, 666. 55 fr. S. 


In the historical literature on the Old Regime 
in France there occasionally appears a work 
that may justifiably be called definitive. Such a 
book is this study by the archivist-historian 
Michel Antoine concerning the royal council 
under Louis xv. Based on exhaustive research 
in the manuscript sources and on many prepara- 
tory studies, the book authoritatively treats all 
elements of its extensive subject. As Antoine 
admits, he has written old-fashioned institutional 
history of a type that is distinctly unpopular 
in France today, but he draws the lines of his 
research so broadly that his work gives valuable 
information concerning a host gf matters, such 
as events and personalities, that a lesser treat- 
ment would have ignored. 

A listing of the volume's contents is in- 
dispensable to indicate its richness. The intro- 
duction ably analyzes the official ideology of the 
French monarchy and its power structure, show- 
ing that although the royal council was merely 
consultative and had no meaning apart from 
the king, its function of counsel was essential 
to the system of government. Also, the various 
segments of the council—Conseil d'En Haut, 
Conseil des Dépéches, Conseil royal des Finances, 
Conseil d'Etat privé (or des Parties) and many 
lesser bodies—were in reality but specialized 
elements of the royal council whose essential 
unity was preserved. The system of councils 
in the eighteenth century, Antoine shows, dated 
from reforms during the early years of Louis 
X1V's personal reign and was not disturbed by the 
regent's experiment with Polysynodie, which 
was limited to collegial ministries and left the 
basic structure of councils and administration 
intact. The personnel of the councils is examined 
under two heads: those who were called because 
they enjoyed a certain dignity (councillors of 
state, ministers of state) and those who held high 
offices (first minister, chancellor, secretaries of 
state, controllers general of finance, intendants 
of finance, masters of requests). The last category 
is given particular attention, because this pro- 
fessional group formed the backbone of the sys 
tem. Antoine’s treatment of them includes im- 
portant elements of social history similar to, but 
not as extensive as, that in volume 1 of Roland 
Mousnier's Lettres et mémoires adressées au 
chancelier Séguier (Paris, 1964). The procedures 
and methods of functioning of the various 
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councils are intricately analyzed, and special at- 
tention is given the increasing abuse of the fic- 
tion that all decisions were made in the king's 
presence whereas the growth of the bureaucracy, 
particularly in financial administration, allowed 
mere administrators to exercise this important 
function. Like the royal power itself, the com- 
petence of the royal council was comprehensive 
and included both administration and adjudi- 
cation. This is illustrated by examining the de- 
cision-making process in both areas relative to 
a host of key issues that confronted the ad- 
ministration: the bull Unigenitus, royal finances, 
economic policy, noblemen's rights and status, 
and relations between the crown and such bodies 
as the Assembly of the Clergy, cities, com- 
munities, and universities and guilds. Anyone 
interested in any of these matters during the 
reign of Louis xv will do well to consult this 
volume. A further valuable section treats the 
frictions between the parlements and the royal 
council, explaining many technical points. The 
book concludes with a sympathetic picture of 
Louis xv consistently attempting to make the 
system of king and councils function but steadily 
losing ground to the growing administrative 
state. 

All these matters are richly treated, with 
many new views and much information that 
may readily be located through the book's ex- 
cellent index. Because of its topical and analyti- 
cal approach to institutional history, many read- 
ers may view the book as treating the bare 
bones of history rather than its essence. Antoine, 
however, is unchallengable when he maintains 
that a knowledge of the structure, operations, 
and decision-making processes at the highest 
levels of government is essential to an under- 
standing of the old monarchical system, which 
so extensively influenced the life of the realm. 
In this definitive treatment the book elucidates 


these matters as never before. 
WILLIAM F. CHURCH 


Brown University 


REGINE ROBIN. La société française en 1789: Sé- 
mur-en-Auxois. (Civilisations et mentalités.) 
[Paris:] Plon. 1970. Pp. 522. 


Some of Edward Kienholz life size sculptures 
consist not of representations of objects but of 
the objects themselves, complete and plastic- 
sprayed into place. The idea seems to have 
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spread into the making of books. Here it is. 
Open the cover, and there you find the his- 
torian's entire workshop: sources, methods, con- 
cepts, computations, false starts, data, hesita- 
tions, annotations, and maps. Everything, that 
is, but conclusions. As her dual title suggests, 
Mlle Robin undertakes not only to portray the 
character of one region of Burgundy at the end 
of the eighteenth century, but also to instruct 
others in the proper means and concepts with 
which to analyze the Old Regime in France as 
a whole. The book abounds in prefaces to pro- 
logomena, complete with stylish nouns like 
problématique, dynamique, restructuration, and 
thématique. 

Mlle Robin treats two central themes: first, the 


. character of the Old Regime bourgeoisie, both 


as concept and as social reality; secondly, the 
contents of the local cahiers de doléances of 
1789. In both respects her argument is metho- 
dological rather than substantive. Nevertheless, 
she is so energetic and meticulous in describing 
such things as the libraries of the bourgeois of 
the region, the character of property holding, 
the vocabulary of the cahiers, and the wealth 
of different segments of the rural population 
that she has produced a valuable source book 
for the region of Sémur. Some of the asides (for 
example, on the close link between the notions 
of "citizen" and of "taxpayer" or on the regular- 
ity with which the cahiers treat the pair "king" 
and "nation" as countervailing, while they treat 
"king" and “people” as complementary) are 
fresh and thought-provoking. The book also 
includes 110 pages of well-edited, representative 
cahiers from the region. 

Yet on the whole the reader has the feeling of 
threading his way through a French parlor 
cluttered with curiosities, lovingly assembled 
but curiosities nonetheless. The greatest curiosity 
is a method Mlle Robin devised for the analysis 
of the cahiers; it consisted of manipulating 7,148 
tiles (black on one side, white on the other) on 
a large tabletop until they formed a "coherent" 
pattern. In fact she invented a crude analogue 
computer. Now, the same job could have been 
done much more easily, quickly, and precisely 
by electronic computer. One cannot be sure that 
even the easier procedure would have been 
worth it, however, since the only conclusion pro- 
duced by the months of effort that must have 
gone into all the manipulation of tiles is that 
the cahiers in the immediate vicinities of the 
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cities tended to favor the Third Estate. There 
are simpler ways to prove that. The same re- 
gret comes to the reader again and again: if 
only some argument, any argument, about what 
‘happened in eighteenth-century France would 
issue from all this energy, meticulousness, and 
ingenuity! 

CHARLES TILLY | 

Institute for Advanced Study, 

Princeton, New Jersey 


EMMANUEL SIEYES. Qu'est-ce que le Tiers état? 
Critical edition with an introduction and notes 
by ROBERTO ZAPPERI. (Les classiques de la pensée 
politique, Number 6.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1970. Pp. 228. 


Mr. Zapperi presents the reader with the third 
revised edition of this significant pamphlet. It 
was the edition preferred by Sieyès, the one best 
known to his contemporaries, and the only one 
available during most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury until the first edition was resurrected by 
Edmé Champion and Alphonse Aulard for 
the.centenary of the French Revolution. Zapperi 
has made an exbaustive bibliographical study 
of the publications of the pamphlet and sum- 
marizes this information in the introduction. 
(The introduction and notes were translated 
from Italian into French by Marie-Bernadotte 
Girod.) Zapperi's notes on historical references 
in the pamphlet, however, are sometimes inade- 
quate or inaccurate. The most valuable notes 
are those that indicate the variations between 
the different editions. 

The introduction also contains a lengthy 
analysis of the thought of Sieyés and its signifi- 
cance. Based upon wide reading, though using 
only a portion of the new fonds Sieyés in the 
Archives Nationales, Zapperi essentially bolsters 
the revisionist interpretation of the French Rev- 
olution. He maintains that Sieyés was not, the 
spokesman of an alleged bourgeois revolution 
against the aristocracy. The attributes of a class 
were nonexistent in the amalgam of categories 
of roturiers. The only aim of the Third Estate 
was to assure the political domination of the 
notables. Sieyès and the Constituants, rather 
than promoting the growth of capitalism, wished 
to preserve the existing precapitalist society 
by achieving juridical equality. The new state, 
liberated from its feudal heritage, was con- 
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structed on the foundation of the old society. 
Through the concept of the nation, Sieyés car- 
ried to completion the work of the absolute 
monarchy. He handed over to Bonaparte the 
heritage of Louis xiv. Zapperi's dislike of Sieyès 
as a person and a thinker parallels his deprecia- 
tion of the French Revolution. | 

The editor's interpretations are weakened by 
preconceived theories and, at times, by over- 
simplification or exaggeration—for example, his 
refusal to recognize the existence of any capital- 
ist features during the ancien régime and his 
glorification of Quesnay and Rousseau. Despite 
its flaws, the entire volume, the introduction as 
well as the pamphlet, should be read by all stu- 


JOSEPH I. SHULIM 
Brooklyn College 


J. W. D. TRYTHALL. El Caudillo: A Political Bi- 
ograbhy of Franco. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1970. Pp. 304. $7.95. 


More than a dozen biographies of Franco have _ 
been published since 1938, most of them hagio- 
graphic. The recent phase of Franco biographies 
began in 1967 with the appearance of new full- 
length accounts by George Hills and Brian Croz- 
ler. Of the two, Crozier's was fuller and more 
clearsighted and objective, although moderately 
favorable to Franco. Crozier lacked a firm back- 
ground in recent Spanish history; his book 
was somewhat rambling and devoted much of its 
length to a narrative of Franco's early career and 
the Civil War; nevertheless, it marked a distinct 
advance in such work. This was in turn followed 
in the next two years by several minor deriva- 
tive accounts of Franco and the Civil War by 
other.writers. Since no new sources have be- 
come available in the meantime, it was with a 
certain inner groaning that I received a copy 
of Mr. Trythall’s new biography. 

Such misgivings proved unfounded. Although, 
as Trythall admits, he has little or no new 
material to present, he has more than justified 
the publication of this new biography by pro- 
viding the most lucid and penetrating treat- 
ment of Franco that has yet appeared. This is 
a triumph not of research but of analysis and 
exposition, and it is the more remarkable in 
view of the age of the author, who, according 
to the dust jacket, was twenty-six at the time of 
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publication. The book is very compact for so 
long and complicated a topic, and it makes no 
effort to cover any single aspect of Franco's 
career in narrative detail Its superiority lies 
in its perspective, balance, and objectivity. Fran- 
co's background and early years are gotten over 
very quickly; only eighty pages are used to reach 
the jefatura del Estado. Well over half the book 
is devoted to the post-Civil War period, and it 
is here that Trythall makes his main contribu- 
tion. Raymond Carr, who directed this study 
in its dissertation form and wrote the foreword 
to the book, opines that "on the middle and later 
stages of Franco's career Mr. Trythall is excel- 
lent" (p. 10). This judgment is correct. The 
treatment of Franco’s plans and attitudes on ec- 
onomic policy, though brief and somewhat frag- 
mented, is the best that has been done, and it is 
interwoven with international and domestic 
politics to provide a balanced and compact nar- 
rative. The organization, as befits the biographi- 
cal approach, is essentially chronological, though 
this precludes extended topical analysis. 

Many scholarly historical studies are too long, 
padded with details of interest primarily to only 
a handful of specialists. T'his book, regrettably, 
is rather too concise. Franco's career is so long 
and complex that only a full-scale biography can 
give it optimum treatment. At this time it is not 
entirely clear whether a definitive biography 


will ever be possible. That will depend on ma- . 


terials available and the situation that ensues 
after the Caudillo's death. In the meantime 
Mr. Trythall has provided the most perspica- 
cious synthesis to date of Franco's political 
career. 
STANLEY G. PAYNE 
University of Wisconsin 


VIRGINIA RAU. Estudos de história. Volume 1, 
Mercadores, mercadorias, pensamento económ- 
ico. (Colecção Presenças, Number 6.) [Lisbon:] 
Editorial Verbo. 1968. Pp. 283. 


Meticulous scholarship by Professor Virginia 
Rau has earned for her writings a prominent 
niche among the reference works that every 
scholar delving into early Portuguese economic 
history must consult. Without a doubt her fun- 
damental studies and succinct analyses of Portu- 
guese economic organizations have received 
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wide acceptance in recent years. While many of 
her articles remain germane as documentary 
sources for current scholarship in the field, quite 
often copies of her works are difficult to obtain 
even in Portugal. Limited publication runs in 
foreign or regional Portüguese periodicals 
severely restrict their circulation. Estudos de 
história is an attempt partially to alleviate this 
situation. Here she selects and slightly updates 
six articles that are structured around a theme 
central to Portuguese medieval and early modern 
economic history—the major role of foreign 
merchants and their capital in shaping the com- 
mercial life and business techniques of this 
Iberian state. 

Not the least of the benefits derived from 
this current compilation is the inclusion of the 
essentia] sources for each article, transcribed and 
entire in their original orthography. T'wo of 
these documents, Italian letters from Lisbon in 
1899 written by the Florentine Bartolomeu 
Manni, provide scholars with valuable contem- 
porary insight into Lisbon's growing importance 
as an economic entrepót and illustrate the status 
of foreign merchants there during the early years 
of the Avis dynasty. 

Commencing with these letters and an analy- 
sis of the role played by the Italian Lomellini 
family in the economic life of fifteenth-century 
Lisbon, Professor Rau then discusses at length 
the financial empires that Italian and German 
financiers directed either personally or through 
their representatives in Lisbon during the next 
two centuries, For the sixteenth century, she 
utilizes as her primary example Lucas Giraldi, 
a wealthy Florentine banker and resident mer- 
chant who rose to prominence under Manuel r. 
The last three essays of the collection are de- 
voted to specialized studies on foreign shipping, 
general privileges accorded resident foreign mer- 
chants in Portugal, and the overall thrust of 
Portuguese economic thought during the six- 
teenth century. Professor Rau maintains a per- 


- sistent thesis throughout her series of essays—a 


rejection of the view that Portugal drew -upon 
Italian and German capital and expertise only 
to help generate its own native capitalism. In- 
stead, her work supports and documents pro- 
fusely Portugals continued dependence upon 
foreigners for financial backing. 

JOHN VOGT 

University of Georgia 
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KARL-HEINZ SPIELER. Untersuchungen zu Johann 
Gustav Droysens “Historik.” (Historische For- 
schungen, Number 3.) Berlin: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1970. Pp. 152. DM 28.60. 


The subject of this monograph is Droysen's very 
considerable contribution to historical theory, 
not his historical writings as such or his role as 
founder of the so-called "Prussian scaool" of 
German historians. Of all the German historians 
of his generation, Droysen was the one most 
concerned with and knowledgeable about the 
philosophical presuppositions of historical study 
and what they contribute to the validity and 
value of the finished product. By his "Historik," 
the author means the way in which Droysen, 
the chief opponent of positivism among German 
historians of his day and a forerunner of Dil- 
they's intuitive approach to the past, conceived 
these presuppositions. What is a historical ques- 
tion, and how is it recognized and defined? What 
are the motives and objectives of historical study? 
What is the relationship between historical ma- 
terials (which are only fragments of the past 
existing in the present), the historian's interpre- 
tation of them (which is inevitably governed to 
some extent by his own state of mind), and his 
ability by means of these materials to gain ac- 
cess to the real past (which is dead and gone)? 
The originality and fecundity of Droysen's 
answers to these questions, which Spieler ex- 
plores in detail, he shows by comparing them to 
the similar views developed subsequently by 
Windelband and Rickert, Simmel and Meinecke, 
and by Charles Sanders Peirce, Carl Becker, and 
others. The result is a worthwhile re-evaluation 
of a philosopher-historian who deserves more 
credit than he has been given thus far. The main 
defect of the book is that it contains no example 
of how Droysen or any other historian imple- 
mented, or might implement, his philosophical 
insights. If the theory and practice of history 
are as self-contained as the author, by default, 
seems to suggest, one wonders what real working 
relationship, if any, does, can, or ought to ob- 
tain between them. 
ROBERT ANCHOR 
University of Southern California 


FRITZ SEIDENZAHL. 100 Jahre Deutsche Bank, 
1870-1970. Frankfurt am Main: Deutsche Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft. 1970. Pp. xi, 459. 
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The development of banking in Germany 
lagged behind that of the rest of Western 
Europe. Economic growth was impeded be- 
fore 1848 by the traditional tight-money policy 
of the conservative, Junker-dominated Prus- 
sian government. One result of the revolution 
of 1848, however, was a huge expansion of 
credit and banking during the 1850s, which 
began a wave of development that received 
further impetus in 1870 when the Deutsche 
Bank was founded. 

Seidenzahl’s account is based on the bank's 
own archive, but it lacks the usual scholarly 
apparatus. The volume is magnificently 
bound, printed, and illustrated, but it is ob- 
viously more of an anniversary volume than 
a serious economic history. Of crucial impor- 
tance is the story of the bank's role in the 
establishment of the Baghdad Railroad, its 
participation in Villard's overextended North- 
ern Pacific empire, and its absorption of 
smaller regional banks to establish its own 
giant enterprise. The policy of the Deutsche 
Bank was always international finance— 
founding companies, financing them, coordi- 
nating international capital for such develop- 
ment. Seidenzahl’s account is sympathetic to 
the bank’s policy. The bland German bankers 
were not interested in nationalism, the foreign 
office, or imperialist goals. The Turkish rail- 
way project would have been theirs regard- 
less of Bismarck (who approved it after he 
was approached), and the Baghdad extension 
was equally a foregone conclusion despite 
Wilhelm ir's urgings. The bankers frequently 
sought to combine their operations with those 
of British capital, which sometimes, but not 
always, joined in. 

The author's treatment of events after 1914 
is more guarded; one would have wished 
for more revelation. The role of the bank dur- 
ing World War 1 is not analyzed at all; Seid- 
enzahl focuses always on the continuity of its 
international operations—it is interesting that 
these resumed as early as March 1919. Little 
is said about the inflation of 1923, which the 
bank survived with some loss of capital. The 
banking crisis of July 1931 proved more 
serious, but the Deutsche Bank was again 
least affected. How that crisis and the finan- 
cial attitudes of both bankers and government 
contributed to the rise of Hitler—for his coup 
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of January 1933 was, after all, engineered by 
Cologne banking interests—is not touched 
upon. The Hitler period brought increased 
state regulation and a stagnation of banking 
business, and most bankers were hostile to 
the Nazi regime. But the war brought new 
opportunities and expansion in the Balkans 
and a resumption of earlier interests in that 
region. Germany's defeat in 1945 led to the 
arrest of the bank's directors and a trust- 
busting operation by the Americans. Yet by 
1957 the three successor banks had once more 
fused and the Deutsche Bank reappeared with 
headquarters in Frankfurt am Main. Its direc- 
tors had held together, worked toward that 
end, resumed international financial opera- 
tions (helped "jn this by the Adenauer gov- 
ernment's willingness to pay the debts of 
former German governments) and by the 
1960s had not only helped to finance the 
World Bank but had joined with Dutch, Bel- 
gian, and British interests to establish the 
European-American Banking Corporation in 
New York. The role of the Deutsche Bank in 
world affairs has been prominent and the 
recent stability of German currency so con- 
spicuous that a more comprehensive study of 
its records ought to be encouraged. 

HELEN P. LIEBEL 

University of Alberta 


FRITZ FISCHER. Krieg der Illusionen: Die deutsche 
Politik von ıgır bis 1914. Düsseldorf: Droste 
Verlag. 1969. Pp. 805. DM 39. 


Eight years after the appearance of Griff nach 
der Weltmacht, Professor Fischer presents 
another thought-provoking work of similar 
length and complexity. Griff had a sensational 
impact because it was primarily derived from 
unexplored German archival resources and 
because its unexpectedly sharp revisionary 
findings upset so many of the author's coun- 
trymen. Krieg der Illusionen, by contrast, 
covers more familiar ground. Archival re- 
sources are used of course, but they largely 
give elaboration and nuance to patterns al 
ready basically understood, or they tend to 
confirm what readers of Griff may have al- 
ready anticipated. The shock impact should 
thus be minimal. 

There is direct continuity, in backward 
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progression, from the first book to the second. 
In effect Krieg is a massive expansion of the 
opening chapter of Griff. It enlarges and 
deepens earlier economic and sociological 
dimensions while continuing and strengthen- 
ing the lines of political interpretation. A 
major opening section of Krieg analyzes the 
foundations of Wilhelmian Germany, drawing 
upon a wealtlı of evidence in depth from 
contemporary sources to explicate major soci- 
ological and psychological attitudes and ob- 
jectives. Depth, yes—but breadth? There's the 
rub. Knowing the outcome of his narrative 
(in terms of Griff), has the author fallen 
victim to selective inattention as regards areas 
of evidence and the relative importance of 
different groups in Germany? Does he unfold 
a schema of historical predestination? There 
is a similar phenomenon of continuity con- 
cerning the actions and qualities of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. Was the German chancellor 
a Machiavellian manipulator of events, or 
was he a man somewhat incompetently 
wrestling with circumstances greater than his 
abilities to master or resolve them? Fischer 
explores the dimensions of German imperial- 
ism with considerable sophistication. But has 
he really made a solid case for an economic 
"crisis" in 1918-14 that accelerates and helps 
explain a singularly Germanic thrust toward 
war in 1914? Indeed, the author sharpens 
and firms up his somewhat more vague stance 
in the first book; he now indicates that be- 
tween ıgıı and 1914 the Germans decided 
they must have war, made pointed prepara- 
tions for its early eventuality, and then chose 
the situation of ıgı4 to provoke hostilities 
on terms seemingly most favorable for them. 
Fischer's prodigious effort in producing 
new documentation and evidence must evoke 
the interest and admiration of his readers. 
No less interesting, and possibly more debat- 
able, are problems of methodology. Con- 
sidering Griff and Krieg in tandem, some 
readers might query whether or not, in bil. 
liard terms, the author puts "English" on the 
thrust of his argument in the second book 
to underpin the findings of the first. Fischer's 
development of larger sociological dimen- 
sions in order to better comprehend the com- 
ing of the war is praiseworthy and overdue. 
Yet, considering the insights into the 1914 
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crisis developed in recent years bv social 
scientists like North, de Sola Pool, and Kessler, 
this aspect of Fischer's book seems curiously 
stereotyped and dated. In the longer run these 
questions, and others like them, probably can- 
not be satisfactorily tackled until other his- 
torians do similarly intensive work in un- 
published sources and undertake comparable 
societal analyses of prewar and wartime de- 
velopments in the otber major European 
nations. And it will be largely thanks to 
Fischer's stimulus that such studies will be 
undertaken. 

The author has demonstrated remarkable 
energy and resourcefulness in mobilizing 
documentation and argumentation as he un- 
folds the drama of these crucial years. Yet 
for me, the narrative moves too single- 
mindedly and pointedly toward its denou- 
ment. Little is left to chance in this extremely 
complex sociological and political pattern; 
there is no place for muddle, misunderstand- 
ing, or other human frailties. The study of 
history would seem to include a humanistic 
search for an understanding of human be- 
havior, by individuals or groups, that recog- 
nizes how the on-going relationship of con- 
tinuity and change results in new perceptions 
(or misperceptions) Such changing circum- 
stances often reinforce earlier attitudes and 
responses, but sometimes they also alter them. 
This dimension of historical awareness, of 
taking human frailties and uncertainties into 
account, is largely missing from  Fischer's 
otherwise notable work. 

HENRY CORD MEYER 
University of California, 
Irvine 


ANNELISE THIMME. Flucht in den Mythos: Die 
Deutschnationale Volkspartei und die Nieder- 
lage von 1918. (Kleine Vandenhoeck-Reihe.) 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 
195. DM 7.80. 


Annelise Thimme, the author of biographies 
of Hans Delbrück and Gustav Stresemann, 
has written a book that is both a broadly 
sketched history of the DNVP and, as in her 
Stresemann study, an effort to demythologize 
German history. The myths she analyzes and 
debunks were sometimes invented by the 
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Nationalists and always propagated by them, 
but they had—and still have, according to 
the author—a wide acceptance. Not only the 
"national" middle class but the Social Demo- 
crats as well often accepted these myths as 
historic truths. Moreover, her accounts of the 
“war-guilt lie" (Article 231) and the facts of 
German reparations payments make it clear 
that some American textbook writers continue 
to transmit old propaganda. Other related 
myths include, of course, the “stab-in-the- 
back," the interpretation of the German 
Social Democrats as revolutionary and un- 
patriotic, Hindenburg, the "unity of 1914,” 
and the notion that Germany was "enslaved" 
and "ruined" by the Treaty. of Versailles. 
She skillfully employs the findings of social 
psychologists and historians in widely diver- 
gent fields in order to try to understand why 
the Nationalists preferred myths to facts, and 
why they were consumed with hatred toward 
the democratic republic. Often the ideals and 
programs of the DNVP were no more than a 
Verdeckungsideologie to screen its desire to 
retain a privileged society. Versailles and Bol- 
shevism were attacked in order to destroy 
German democracy, for example. I found her 
sketches of the leaders of the party—Oskar 
Hergt, Kuno von Westarp, and Alfred Hugen- 
berg—as a particularly revealing way of 
uncovering the various groups and values 
within the party. As a party history it is not 
intended to compete with the studies of 
Lewis Herztman and Werner Liebe, but it com- 
plements them admirably. And it is written 
with such grace and style and contains so 
many shrewd insights that it can be recom- 
mended highly to anyone, including Weimar 
specialists. 

BRUCE B. FRYE 

Colorado State University 


PATRICIA H. LABALME. Bernardo Giustiniani: A 
Venetian of the Quattrocento. (Uomini e dot- 
trine, Number 13.) Rome: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura. 1969. Pp. xv, 354. 


This useful study helps to correct the exces- 
sive emphasis of Italian Renaissance scholar- 
ship on the experience of Florence. It pro- 
vides at once a detailed treatment of Bernardo 
Giustiniani (1408-89) and his achievements 
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and a general introduction to Venetian hu- 
manism and political life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The author knows that the story of any 
Venetian patrician is largely the story of a 
family and its traditions, and she shows how, 
from his versatile and cultivated father 
Leonardo—a poet, musician,  Petrarchan 
classicist, and close friend of Guarino—Ber- 
nardo acquired a love of ancient culture. 
Father and son both participated in the 
frustrating attempt to bring leading humanists 
permanently to Venice; and Bernardo him- 
self learned Greek from Guarino, translated 
Isocrates, sponsored the printing of Valla’s 
translation of the Iliad, and felt throughout 
his life the tension between learning and 
public affairs.” As a diplomat he served Venice 
in a long series of missions to the imperial 
court, to France, to Naples, and to Rome. 
His eloquence made him particularly valued 
in this role, and his zeal for the crusade made 
him unusually acceptable, for a Venetian, to 
Pius 1. Toward the end of his life his piety, 
his patriotism, and his classicism combined 
to mold his History of the Origin of Venice, 
notable not only as one of the earliest hu- 
manist histories of Venice but also for an 
idealization of the past that suggested a need 
for reform and therefore some uneasiness 
over the condition of contemporary Venice 
and Italy. The work also contains a remark- 
able expression of fifteenth-century concern 
with the problems of air and water pollution. 
Labalme reviews all these matters with care 
and some subtlety, as in her analysis of the 
Christian sources of Giustiniani's occasional 
misreading of Isocrates. Her book has un- 
fortunately been long in press, and hence it 
does not make use of some recent studies— 
for example, Gaetano Cozzi on Venetian 
historiography—that might have supplied a 
greater richness of context. Nor does it al- 
ways strike a satisfactory balance between its 
occasionally undiscriminating biographical de- 
tail and its generalizations about the times. 
Yet much of what it has to say about Venetian 
humanism and the political problems of the 
time is quite the best treatment available 
in English. 
WILLIAM J. BOUWSMA 
Harvard University 
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ROBERT s. LOPEZ. The Three Ages of the Italian 
Renaissance. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia. 1970. Pp. 103. $6.00. 

In this slim volume, which originated as three 
lectures at the University of Virginia, Robert 
Lopez presents an impressionistic panorama 
of the Italian Renaissance with wit, illumi- 
nating flashes of insight, and what seems at 
times deliberate wrong-headedness. Through- 
out he makes imaginative use of the time- 
honored anthropomorphic conception of a 
civilization as passing through the successive 
stages of organic growth. "It is pleasant to 
think [he writes] of the Italian Renaissance 
as a lovely creature, whose youth, maturity 
and old age should be defined within limits 
not exceeding too much the possible life span 
of a woman" (p. 7). The limits he proposes 
have "at least an uncontroversial political 
significance": for the youth of the Renais 
sance, the years 1454—94; for its maturity, 
1494-1527; for its declining years, 1527-59. 
Those who feel that the initial date suggests 
an unduly retarded childhood or adolescence 
may--or may not—be disarmed by his pro- 
posal that we "let her be born, like Botticelli's 
Venus, full grown in her prime." 

In a brief review it is impossible to com- 
ment on even the high points of this rapid 
survey, ranging as it does from economic trends, 
on which the author's opinions are well 
known, through the fields of literature, art, 
social manners, morals, and religion, on all 
of which he expresses opinions based about 
equally on wide acquaintance with the ma- 
terial and highly personal intiutions. It is in 
these latter fields particularly that he finds 
the attitudes appropriate to youth, maturity, 
and senescence—respectively a mood of con- 
fident expectation, a fluctuation between self- 
assurance and disenchantment, and, finally, 
despondence—each "in turn paramount dur- 
ing the three ages of tbe Renaissance within 
the chronological boundaries just traced" (p. 
8) One can only add that this book is a 
delight to read, and that where one would 
argue with the autbor one can only hope that 
his own position might be stated with such 
disarming wit and epigrammatic precision. 

W. K. FERGUSON 
University of Western Ontario 
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CHARLES D. TARLTON. Fortune’s Circle: A Bio- 
graphical Interpretation of Niccoló Machiavelli. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1970. Pp. 159. 


$6.95. 


This lively little volume by a political scientist 
at the State University of New York at Albany 
was obviously written for a popular audience 
rather than for specialists. It consists of a 
series of impressionistic essays, each dealing 
with the whole of Machiavelli's life from a 
different perspective: his role as public ser- 
vant, his views about some of his famous 
' contemporaries, the development of his at- 
titude toward violence, his preoccupation with 
war and military affairs, the problem of con- 
spiracy, and his relationship to women. The 
author, relying heavily on Ridolfi’s classic 
biography, attempts to illuminate the Floren- 
tine’s life through the extensive use of his 
writings, including the literary works and 
diplomatic reports. | 
Machiavelli emerges as a somewhat pathetic 

and tragic figure, a philosopher of Fortune 
who was also one of her chief victims, but 
who remained an ardent patriot, a dedicated 
republican committed to the principle of a 
good and just society, and a firm opponent of 
tyranny. On its own terms, perbaps the fore- 
most weakness of the book is the emphasis 
upon fortuna to the detriment of virtù, a con- 
ception that is not specifically treated. Mach- 
iavelli'S greatness is ultimately due not so 
much to his misfortunes in the years 1512 
and 1513 as it is to his steadfast, courageous, 
and daring response to those adversities, in a 
word, to his virtü. At any rate, although by 
its very intent and nature Professor Tarlton’s 
work contributes little to our historical under- 
standing of Machiavelli or his theorizing, it 
is thought provoking in respect to his views on 
violence and conspiracy and the tantalizing sub- 
ject of the relationship of women to politics 
in his life. What a pity that the author did 
not see fit to explore these topics in depth 
rather than merely to whet our appetite! 

NEAL WOOD 

York University, 

Toronto 


Nunziature di Napoli. Volume 2 (24 maggio 
1577-26 giugno 1587), edited by PASQUALE VIL- 
LANI and DANILO VENERUSO; Volume 3 (11 luglio 
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1587-21 settembre 1591), edited by MARGHERITA 
BETTONI. (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Nunziature 
d'Italia, secoli xvr-xvur) Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Con- 
temporanea. 1969; 1970. Pp. xvi, 492; xiii, 396. 
L. 5,500 each. 


Pasquale Villani’s "Origine e carattere della 
Nunziature di Napoli: 1523-1569” in the 
Annuario dell'Istituto storico italiano per ŇU- 
età moderna e coniemporanea, volumes g-10 
(1957-58) whetted the appetite of students of 
Neapolitan history, but the first volume of the 
correspondence of the papal nuncios of 
Naples, edited by Villani and published by 
the Istituto Storico Italiano in 1962, provided 
a veritable feast. Two more volumes, the sub- 
jects of this review, came out *recently with 
an even more invaluable treasury of docu- 
ments. | 

The first volume covers a ten-year period, 
from May 24, 1577, to June 26, 1587, and 
the nunciatures of Lorenzo Campeggi, Fan- 
tino Petrignani, Silvio Savelli, and Giulio 
Rossini; the second covers a little over four 
years, from July 13, 1587, to September 21, 
1591, and tbe nunciatures of Marcantonio 
Bizzoni, Alessandro Glorieri, and Germanico 
Malaspina. The Naples nunciature has always 
been an important one because of the king- 
dom's proximity to Rome and the papacy's 
special claims there, but it became a partic- 
ularly delicate post in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century as the papacy began to 
reassert its claims not only in Naples but also 
in Sicily, where ecclesiastical governance had 
been taken over completely by the Spanish 
Crown. The so-called Monarchia Siciliae 
was an ecclesiastical tribunal erected by Spain 
that controlled every aspect of Church govern- 
ment in the name of the Crown, which claimed 
that it inherited the right from Count Roger 
of Sicily who in turn had received it from 
Pope Urban 11 by a bull addressed to him 
and his successors on July 5, 1099. This was 
a gift of the pope for Roger's courageous 
defense of Sicily against the Saracens. The 
bull was discovered in 1513, and after its dis- 
covery the Spanish crown had a de jure claim 
for what it had been doing de facto since 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. As the 
Spanish kings were claiming complete author- 
ity over the Sicilian Church they refused 
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even to receive a papal legate in Sicily. Thus 
the papacy was compelled to use the Naples 
nunciature to exert whatever influence it could 
over Church matters in Sicily. 

The Church-state relationship was not 
peaceful in Naples either, for that matter. 
There were various points on which the 
viceroyalty of Naples and the Holy See were 
at odds. The instructions Lorenzo Campeggi 
received upon his commission as nuncio amply 
illustrate the nature of these differences: he 
was told. that his duty was the "maintenance 
and defense of ecclesiastical jurisdiction . . . 
and the collection of all incomes and benefits 
from vacant sees.” The exercise of these func- 
tions was not easy, as the viceroy's government 
often violated the ecclesiastical immunity and 
other privileges claimed by the Church; even 
more often it interfered with the collection 
of ecclesiastical taxes. Under these circum- 
stances relations between the Holy See and 
the Spanish Crown deteriorated so much that 
both sides agreed to take some extraordinary 
steps in order to avert a major catastrophe. 
One such move was the appointment of 
Marquess d’Alcanizas in 1578 as special envoy 
of Phillip x to Gregory xim. Thus an under- 
standing was reached about Church-state re- 
lations in the Kingdom of the T'wo Sicilies and 
in the state of Milan. There was relative peace 
for a few years after that, and the correspon- 
dence of the nuncios with the papal secre- 
taries of state dealt with only routine matters. 
But the climate changed again when the im- 
pulsive viceroy the Duke of Ossuna and the 
rigid Sixtus v clashed wits. Nuncio Giulio 
Rossini, who was also archbishop of Amalf, 
was pressed between the financial interests 
of his local fellow ecclesiastics and the de- 
mands of Sixtus v, who ordered strict col- 
lection of the papal dues. For a time Sixtus 
appointed an apostolic commissioner of tax 
collection in Naples, but that practice ended 
in a debacle, as neither the nuncios and local 
churchmen nor the viceroys liked the idea. 

The 769 letters that comprise these two 
volumes deal with everything from the prob- 
lem of bandits along the borders of Naples 
and .the Papal States and the scandals in 
convents to the Spanish Armada and the 
canonization of saints. They provide invalu- 
able insight into the nature of European 
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diplomacy at a critical period in modern 
history. 

In 1591, where the second volume brings 
us, relations between the papacy and the 
viceroyalty were calm, if not friendly. But an 
explosive situation soon developed when 
Clement vin pressed the issue of the Mon- 
archia Siciliae, and his confessor Caesar Bar- 
onius opened the question for public debate 
by the publication of his Tractatus de Mon- 
archia Siciliae. But for details of those events 
we wil have to wait until future volumes 
appear. 

CYRIAC K. PULLAPILLY 
St. Mary's College, 
Notre Dame 


PETER F. SUGAR and IVO J. LEDERER, editors. Na- 
tionalism in Eastern Europe. (Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute. Publications on Russia and 
Eastern Europe, Number 1.) Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 465. $15.00. 


Despite its title and the overall introduction 
by Peter F. Sugar, the present work is not so 
much an analysis of nationalism in its East 
European setting as it is a series of brief 
political histories that focus on the national 
element. The eight histories are of unequal 
length, running from twenty-three pages on 
Romania to seventy-three on Bulgaria, and 
are ordered alphabetically. While the Slovaks 
are granted separate, if scanty, treatment 
within the chapter on Czechoslovakia, as 
much cannot be said for the Slavo-Macedo- 
nians, the Montenegrins, or the Serbo-Croa- 
tian-speaking Moslems. 

Seven of the eight histories share an apolo- 
getic patina. Much attention is devoted to 
the career of Adamantios Koraes, for example, 
but there is no reference to his invention of 
Katharevousa. The key role played by the 
issue of the confines in producing the Polish 
uprisings of 1830 and 1863 is passed over in 
virtual silence. There is only indirect ref- 
erence to the annexation by Horthy’s Hun- 
gary of northern Transylvania, Ruthenia, and 
southern Slovakia. The exception to the 
apologetic rule is provided by Stephen Fischer- 
Galati, who argues that the greater Romanian 
idea, combined with anti-Semitism, gave to 
Romanian nationalism a diversionary func- 
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tion with respect to the problem of social re- 
form, as well as making it a useful platform 
for political and bureaucratic careers. Even 
the Ceausescu regime, Fischer avers, has not 
yet affected any basic change in this formula. 

The weight of the presentations falls on 
the nineteenth century. Nationalism in its 
relationship to the Communist ideology, a 
central interpretive problem of our time, 
gets meager and not very helpful attention. 
Bela Kun earns passing mention without any 
suggestion that his regime constituted a plea 
for Bolshevik help in retaining the frontiers 
of St. Stephen's sacred kingdom. The short 
summary of the Romanian national deviation 
carries no reference to the issue of industriali- 
zation, across-the-board or otherwise. 

There is also some failure to make use of 
more recent materials. Karl W. Deutsch’s 
Nationalism and Social Communication: An 
Enquiry into the Foundations of Nationality 
(1953) is relegated to a footnote, although 
many political scientists regard it as funda- 
mental. Certainly our authors pay little heed 
to the phenomenon of urban migration, which 
Deutsch contends is central to the emergence 
of national consciousnes on a mass basis. 
This would have been especially true in 
Eastern Europe, where cities were often 
multinational at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The author of the chapter 
on Albania died before the appearance of 
Stavro Skendi’s Albanian National Awaken- 
ing 1878-1912 (1967). Nor is any use made of 
the public opinion polls now becoming avail- 
able, such as the rather sophisticated sond- 
ages of the Belgrade Institute of Social Sci- 
ences on the national attitudes of the Yugo- 
slav population (for example, Firdus Dzinié, 
ed., Yugoslau Public Opinion Concerning Cur- 
rent Political and Social Questions [1964]). 

Nonetheless, it would be wrong to conclude 
that Nationalism in Eastern Europe is not a 
useful book. Seven of its nine authors were 
born and reared in the area and another 
has resided extensively there. The authors 
have, consequently a native command of 
languages and cultures, knowledge that gives 
their common work great and undeniable 
strengths. They provide a rich bibliography 
of secondary sources in the area languages. 
They summarize and epitomize these works, 
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thus making their corpus available to all those 
who do not read the languages in question. 
And they often place already familiar trends, 
events, and personalities in a new and more 
meaningful light. A good example is Ivo ]. 
Lederer’s presentation of the privileges 
granted to the refugee Serbs by Leopold m 
in 1690 as a transfer to Austrian circumstances 
of the Turkish conception of the millet. An- 
other, and better, is George Barany's treat- 
ment of forcible Magyarization as a fear re- 
action of the Hungarian gentry—fear of the 
national feeling emerging among their non- 
Magyar peasantry and fear of pan-Slavism 
and pan-Germanism as well. 

Nationalism in Eastern Europe is the first 
in a series of publications ôn Russia and 
Eastern Europe projected by the Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute of the University of 
Washington. It represents a promising begin- 
ning. 

R. V. BURKS 
Wayne State University 


LOVETT F. EDWARDS, edited and translated from 
the Serbian by. The Memoirs of Prota Matija 
Nenadović. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1969. Pp. xlvii, 227. $7.00. 


The archpriest Matija Nenadovié was one of 
the leading participants in the "first Serbian 
insurrection” of 1804-13 against Turkish mal- 
administration. The translation. of his mem- 
oirs and diary of his transactions during the 
Congress of Vienna should therefore render 
service to nonspecialists with an interest in 
wars of independence or in the Napoleonic 
era in an offbeat part of Europe. 

The translator provides a useful introduc- 
tion. Readers should be warned, however, 
against his over-simple view of the origins of 
the insurrection, namely, that it was started 
by the district headmen, priests, and mer- 
chants, and originally lacked a popular basis. 
For other views, the nonspecialist may con- 
sult Stojan Novakovié’s old study of this sub- 
ject (in German), Dimitrije Djordjevic's Rév- 
olutions nationales des peuples balkaniques 
1804—1914 (1965), and an article by Wayne S. 
Vucinich entitled "Marxian Interpretations 
of the first Serbian Revolution" (Journal of 
Central European Affairs, 21 [1961]: 3-14). 
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Cultural historians may focus their atten- 
tion on other matters: how Nenadovié learned 
to read and write, or how he and other Ser- 
bians were influenced by their experience in 
the neighboring Habsburg province of Srem 
(acculturation) to undertake the establish- 
ment of order in the tumultuous Serbian 
churches. They may note also his reference 
to the factors persuading peasants to choose 
a particular site as a place of settlement: the 
repeated bellowing of cattle (a sign of good 
pastures) or the presence of a swarm of bees 
(promise of beeswax and honey). 

There is even material for the psycho- 
analyst. For example, thirteen pages of the 
memoirs (pp. 141-53) concern “a trifle, a 
dream." One night Nenadovié dreamt that his 
head had been cut off (not an unusual oc- 
currence then) and that he was carrying it 
in his hands. Stupefied, he tried to restore it 
to its proper place. Nenadovié later inter- 
preted this dream as an omen of his temporary 
captivity by the Moslems of Bosnia. 

But what is the meaning of this dismember- 
ment of the body, followed by its re-member- 
ment? What relationship does it bear to rites 
of death and resurrection, to Balkan creation 
myths? How much do dreams reflect culture? 

TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 
Rutgers University 


IU. A. PISAREV. Serbia i Chernogortia v pervot 
mirovoi voine [Serbia and Montenegro in World 
War I]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii.) 
Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1968. Pp. 375. 


Yury Pisarev's new book, a sequel to his study 
of the Habsburg Yugoslavs before the First 
World War, may frustrate some readers suf- 
ficiently to cause them to dismiss it as a failure. 
One naturally turns with considerable antici- 
pation to the work of a scholar who has had 
access to the archives of Eastern Europe, but 
the first reaction to this particular book may 
well be one of disappointment. Pisarev re- 
veals nothing new concerning the roles of the 
Russian and Serbian governments in the 
events of June-August 1914. He has not il 
luminated any of the mysteries surrounding 
the Black Hand and has presented only the 
most cursory account of its lesser known op- 
ponent, the White Hand. His discussion of 
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the famous "Salonika trial" is based strictly 
upon published sources; his comments on 
the influence of the Russian Revolutions of 
1917 upon the antiwar and socialist move- 
ments in Serbia and Montenegro does not 
rise above the ideological cliché. 

This failure to solve any of the enigma 
variations of the Balkan front is disappoint- 
ing, but it may not be entirely Mr. Pisarev's 
fault, and in any case it should not be allowed 
to obscure the positive features of his book. 
That which we think is in the archives and 
that which is actually there may not be the 
same thing. 

Mr. Pisarev gives a full account of the wide- 
spread opposition in Serbia to Pasié. His severe 
indictment of the Allies for their cynical ex- 
ploitation of Serbian cannon fodder is well 
documented. War profiteering in Serbia, an 
obscure but not unimportant topic, is dis- 
cussed extensively. The jockeying for postwar 
position by the Serbian government, the Mon- 
tenegrin king, and the Yugoslav Committee— 
with Great Britain, France, and Italy each 
taking a different side—is analyzed at length 
and to good purpose. 

Based largely upon Yugoslav and Soviet 
archival sources and published accounts, Pis- 
arev's book provides a fairly comprehensive 
account of the war years in the western Bal- 
kans. It includes a historiographical essay, 
bibliography, and index—accoutrements not 
always found in Soviet historical studies. 

WOODFORD D. MCCLELLAN 
University of Virginia 


BOGDAN C. NOVAK. Trieste, 1941—1954: The Eth- 
nic, Political, and Ideological Struggle. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 526. 
$16.50. 


When I traveled through Yugoslavia in the 
19505, I saw inscriptions on the walls of re- 
mote Montenegrin towns: "We give our lives, 
but we won't give Trieste,” attesting to the 
emotional feelings of Yugoslavs for that city. 
Border regions are usually storm centers where 
tempers run short. The mixed Slovene-, Croat. 
and Italian-populated Julian Region (roughly 
Trieste, Istria, and the Slovenian Littoral) 
has had a particularly storm-tossed history. 
Professor Bogdan Novak of Toledo University, 
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a former Slovene resident of the area, has 
written a painstaking and discriminating study 
of the contemporary Trieste problem with an 
insight and immediacy gained from personal 
experience. 

The history of the Julian Region falls into 
four distinct phases: Italian domination after 
World War r Yugoslav ascendancy from 1944 
to 1948; expanding crisis and growing Italian 
assertiveness in the 19505; and the final settle- 
ment of 1954. After 1918 the Italians annexed 
the region and subjected the Slavic population 
to repression and Italianization, leaving be- 
bind a legacy of hatred for Italy. When the 
Axis collapsed, the tables were turned and 
Yugoslav Partisans occupied Trieste for several 
tense weeks in May and June 1945 until Field 
Marshal Alexander’s ultimatum forced Tito 
to withdraw his troops and to accept a divi- 
sion of the area along the Morgan line. Anglo- 
American forces occupied Zone A, encompas- 
sing Trieste, and Yugoslavia received Zone B, 
the sparsely settled Slavic hinterland. After 
the Italian peace treatv, the region was in- 
ternationalized as the Free Territory of Trieste, 
but the zonal divisions remained fixed. There- 
after, it became a political football of the cold 
war. 

Italian and Yugoslav Communists in the 
Julian Region, under orders from Moscow, 
buried national antagonisms and supported 
annexation to Yugoslavia, while the Italian 
Communist party pursued a more national 
line in Italy. This feat of legerdemain ended 
after the schism of 1948, when Titoists and 
Cominformists fell out. Cold war imperatives 
increasingly led the Western Powers to support 
Italy's annexation of Zone A, but Belgrade's 
bargaining power rose after Yugoslavia in- 
directly became a member of the NATO Pact 
through its alliance with Greece and Turkey. 
After some particularly ugly rioting by Italian 
nationalists in 1953—stirred up, according to 
Novak, by the Pella government—the Western 
Powers conducted negotiations in earnest. 
The final settlement assigned Trieste and 
Zone A to Italy and Zone B to Yugoslavia, 
with minor territorial rectifications. 

On the whole the author is judiciously fair. 
Graphic descriptions of elections, demon- 
strations, and riots offset and nicely balance 
the factual details and prevent the story from 
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falling into an over-fastidious scholasticism. 
The author is to be commended for writing 
what will probably be the definitive study of 
the subject. | 

PAUL N. HEHN 

State University College, 

Brockport, New York 


JOZO TOMASEvicH et al. Contemporary Yugo- 
slavia: Twenty Years of Socialist. Experiment. 
Edited by wayne s. vucINICH. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. 
Pp. xiii, 441. $9.50. 


This volume, a by-product—according to the 
preface—of a conference of American scholars 
that met at Stanford University in December 
1965, provides a stimulating account of develop- 
ments in Communist Yugoslavia. 

The editor, Wayne S. Vucinich of Stanford 
University, and his six collaborators add up 
to a staff of outstanding specialists, each con- 
tributor a qualified and recognized expert in 
his field. They combine their talents to pro- 
duce a work that is sound, authoritative, well 
researched, and remarkably readable. Though 
it is not devoid of some of the earmarks of a 
product designed for use as a textbook, it is 
free of the rigidities, verbosities, and pedanti- 
cisms that stifle so many texts. 

Professor Vucinich sets the scholarly pace 
for his collaborators with his high-level, dis- 
passionate treatment of Yugoslav history in 
the interwar years. Though of Serb extraction 
himself, he has no inhibitions about pointing 
out the flaws, weaknesses, and shortcomings 
of the Serbians. He especially takes to task the 
Serb political leaders for their discriminations 
against the other ethnic groups in the country. 
Wisely, he weaves into his narrative the per- 
tinent details of the evolution of the Yugo- 
slav Communist party, thus setting the stage . 
for the era of Tito. Too many works dealing 
with monarchial Yugoslavia neglect Com- 
munism until the emergence of Tito, who then 
bursts upon the scene like some mysterious 
comet from outer space. 

The story of Yugoslavia during the Second 
World War is the most complex in the history 
of that nation in modern times. None but the 
brave and brilliant would tackle such an intri- 
cate narrative. Jozo Tomasevich definitely 
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belongs in those ranks for his superb analysis and 
description of the physical and political 
wars, the ethnic animosities, and the parties, 
factions, and personalities striving for domi- 
nance in this Yugoslav episode of the “Time 
of Troubles." If this abbreviated account by 
Professor Tomasevich is any indication of 
what wil be found in his forthcoming com- 
prehensive work on the same subject, I shall 
await its publication with eager anticipation. 

Another of the more fascinating chapters 
in the book is that by Professor George Macesich 
on major trends in the postwar economy. Deal- 
ing with the difficult subject of socialist eco- 
nomics and with the adjustments of theory and 
practice in a* predominantly agricultural en- 
vironment, Professor Macesich does an ex- 
traordinary job in clarifying procedures and 
developments. He leaves, however, a rather 
glaring gap in his otherwise comprehensive 
treatment through his omission of any refer- 
ence to tourism. This economic activity has 
had a tremendous impact upon every facet 
of life in Yugoslavia. Each year the number of 
tourists has continued to increase so that by 
1970 over twenty million foreigners visited 
the country and enriched its treasury by some 
two hundred million dollars This addition 
to their exchequer has not escaped the atten- 
tion of the Yugoslav budget officials, and it 
should not go unnoticed by serious foreign 
observers of Yugoslav economic trends. 

Space does not permit a separate evaluation 
of each of the remaining essays in the volume. 
It can, however, be said in summary that they 
all constitute significant contributions, adding 
a valuable new fund of knowledge on Yugo- 
slavia's external relations, the nationality 
problems, the fate of Marxism, and social ad- 
justments under the impact of industrializa- 
tion. 

Though the editor has done exceedingly 
well in integrating the diverse topics and varied 
literary styles to produce a remarkably cohe- 
sive account, he has been remiss at times in 
failing to reduce judiciously the amount of 
overlapping material. The repetitiousness is 
particularly in evidence in chapters 2 and 9. 
More careful editing could have eliminated 
some of the twice-told tales. 

My quarrel is not merely with that which 
has been said twice or thrice but also with 
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that which has been left unsaid. It is more 
than a little surprising that the various aspects 
of cultural life are ignored. Religion, educa- 
tion, literature, and the arts have played too 
important a role in the development of the 
Yugoslavs not to receive their fair share of 
attention in a volume of such breadth and 
scholarly caliber as this one. 

GERALD GILBERT GOVORCHIN 

University of Miami 


IVAN N. UNDZHIEV. Vasil Levski: Biografita. (Bul- 
garska Akademiia na Naukite, Institut za Is 
toriia. Sofia: Izdatelstvo na Bulgarskata Aka- 
demiia na Naukite. 1967. Pp. 386. 2.30 L. 


Vasil Levski (1837-73) was a Bulgarian ex- 
priest and revolutionist who first joined the Bul- 
garian Legion of Georgi Rakovski in Bel- 
grade, then organized an important anti- 
Turkish underground movement inside Bul- 
garia, and finally fell into the hands of the 
Turks, who executed him. Undzhiev’s study 
of this revered martyr to the cause of Bul- 
garian freedom is mainly of interest in the 
context of Balkan diplomatic and revolu- 
tionary history during the 1860s. In it will be 
found much that is new concerning the 
background of the Balkan crisis of 1875—78, 
especially as seen from the vantage point of 
Russian, Serbian, and Romanian relations 
with Bulgarian national leaders. There is a 
convenient résumé in French at the end of 
this study for those who do not read Bul- 
garian. A more sophisticated conceptual frame- 
work than that provided by vulgar Marxism 
and by old-fashioned Bulgarian nationalism 
would have been most welcome in this work, 
however. 

EDWARD C. THADEN 

University of Illinois 


SIMEON DAMIANOY. Frantsiia i Bulgarskata Na- 
tsionalna Revoliutsiia [France and the Bul- 
garian National Revolution]. (Bulgarska Akad- 
emiia na Naukite, Institut za Istoriia.) Sofia: 
Izdatelstvo na Bulgarskata Akademiia na Nau- 
kite. 1968. Pp. 258. 2.86 L. 


KHRISTO KHRISTOV. Osvobozhdenieto na Bulgariia 
i Politikata na Zapadnite Durzhavi 1876-1878 
[Ihe Liberation of Bulgaria and the Policy of 
the Western Powers 1876-1878]. (Bulgarska 
Akademiia na Naukite, Institut za Istoriia.) 
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Sofia: Izdatelstvo na Bulgarskata Akademiia 
na Naukite. 1968. Pp. 256. 3.29 L. 


Simeon Damianov and Khristo Khristov have 
written two useful interpretations of the Great 
Powers’ Eastern policies during the Balkan 
crisis of 1875-78. Both authors have devoted 
extensive care and research to their topics and 
have made important contributions to the 
Bulgarian literature on the crisis, 

Damianov has worked extensively in 
French and Bulgarian archives and consulted 
a wide range of secondary sources to explain 
the formation and impact of France's foreign 
policy on his country's liberation movement. 
In surveying the reaction in Paris to Bul. 
garia's struggle for independence in the nine- 
teenth century the author adds much valuable 
information on both French policy and local 
activities. He emphasizes the heavy infiltration 
of French economic interests into the Otto- 
man Empire in the century before the crisis 
as the decisive factor in determining the 
posture of France toward the Balkans. The 
flag followed business, even though the pol- 
icies that resulted often went against the Bul- 
garians’ interests and the sentiments of pro- 
gressive French society. 

Khristov has employed a broader range of 
archival and secondary sources to produce his 
uniquely Bulgarian view of the Western Pow- 
ers policies during the Balkan crisis. From 
the first he affirms the active role of the Bul- 
garians in their own defense, praises the aid 
given by the Russians, and criticizes foreign 
historians who portray his countrymen as 
having been mere Russian puppets. The au- 
thor gives an interesting and detailed account 
of the events surrounding the Constantinople 
Conference and very competent descriptions 
of the Russo-Turkish War, the San Stefano 
Treaty, and the Berlin Congress. 

Damianov makes the greater contribution. 
He has written a generally perceptive account 
of a closely defined topic. Unlike Khristov, 
whose book must be judged against a century 
of work by Europe's best diplomatic historians, 
Damianov has followed the monographer's 
prerogative of staking out a narrow area and 
mastering it. Aside from the Bulgarian per- 
spective he brings to his subject, Khristov adds 
comparatively little to the international lit- 
erature of this, the most thoroughly investi- 
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gated chapter of the Eastern Question. Given 
the nationalistic and political pressures under 
which they worked, both authors have per- 
formed well. 
GEORGE F. JEWSBURY 
Oklahoma State University 


ALEXANDRU DUTU. Coordonate ale Culturii Ro- 
mänegsti in Secolul XVIII (1700-1821): Studi 
si Texte [Coordinates of Romanian Culture in 
the ı8th Century (1700-1821): Studies and 
Texts]. Bucharest: Editura Pentru Literaturä. 
1968. Pp. 397. Lei 14. 


The eighteenth century in the Danubian 
Principalities, the age of the Phanariots, has 
recently become a popular subject for investi- 
gation and reinterpretation by the new gen- 
eration of historians in Romania. The cult of 
the national past, with which official encourage- 
ment has had an almost romantic rebirth, may 
be one reason for it. This period, which com- 
bined the influence of the European Enlight- 
enment and the first stirrings of a national 
literature with a system of corrupt, oppres- 
sive, and alien rule, continues to be as fascinat- 
ing as it was for an earlier a of Ro- 
manian historians. 

One major controversial question concerns 
the nature of the regimes, and a good deal of 
evidence has been brought forward by Ro- 
manian historians beginning with lorga, and 
by Greek scholars too, to show that the record 
was by no means all black. Indeed, the Phan- 
ariot princes themselves helped to spread West- 
ern ideas, though wary of subversive ones, 
and were not impervious to the inequities of 
the societies over which they ruled. A second 
question concerns the development of Ro- 
manian culture during this period. Alexandru 
Dutu has collected here a number of pas- 
sages from books and from unpublished doc- 
uments and manuscripts (many of them 
not printed at the time because of censorship), 
to which he adds extensive commentary, notes, 
and essays of his own. What emerges is a 
strengthened case for the thesis that literary 
and other cultural influences from outside 
combined with more traditional currents to 
create a notable “enlightenment” in the Rom- 
anian lands, and in effect the beginnings of 
a modern Romanian literature, which ap- 
peared and circulated in Transylvania as well 
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as in the two principalities. The more cele- 
brated and more thoroughly studied Latinist 
movement in Transylvania was not alone in 
initiating the Romanian renaissance. 

In his conclusions the author probably 
claims too much for the totality of this cul. 
tural development as anticipating and in- 
spiring the nationalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but there is no denying the impressive 
research that he and his colleagues, with a 
wide knowledge of the general European back- 
ground, have done in this book and in other 
recent publications. Study of the neglected 
age of the Phanariots has come a long way 
since Pompiliu Eliade's pioneering work on 
the subject appeared over seventy years ago. 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL 
Council on Foreign Relations 


I. D. SUCIU. Revoluția de la 1848-1849 in Banat 
The Revolution of 1848—1849 in the Banat]. 
Academia Republicii Socialiste Romänia, In- 
stitutul de Istorie “N. Iorga,” Biblioteca Isto- 
rica, Number 15.) [Bucharest:] Editura Acad- 
emiei Republicii Socialiste România. 1968. Pp. 
274. Lei 1g. 


This volume is the first comprehensive ac- 
count of the revolution of 1848 in that part of 
old Hungary where three peoples—Magyars, 
Romanians, and Serbs—contended for liberal 
reform and national self-determination. As 
there was little agreement among them, the 
course of events was exceedingly complex and 
even tragic, when we consider that their own 
mutual hostility in large measure thwarted their 
individual aspirations. I. D. Suciu has brought 
to the task of analyzing these events a broad 
knowledge of the history of the Banat and the 
results of an intensive examination of unpub- 
lished documents and published specialized 
studies. 

The first two chapters of his book survey 
the literature on the subject, and the third 
summarizes the history of the Banat before 
1848. The rest of the volume traces the de- 
velopment of the Romanian national move- 
ment from the beginnings of revolutionary 
ferment in the spring of 1848 to the sur- 
render of the Hungarian armies in August 
1849 and the subsequent suppression of Ro- 
manian nationalist and liberal activities. The 
author emphasizes throughout that the char- 
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acter of the Romanian movement was deter- 
mined by conditions peculiar to the Banat and 
that it was not dependent upon the Hungarian 
national movement. This is largely true, but 
it is also evident that many Romanian and 
Magyar leaders had similar goals—emanci- 
pation from Austrian domination and liberal 
reform—and worked diligently to bring about 
an understanding between their peoples. Suciu's 
lengthy account of the ideas and activities of 
Eftimie Murgu, the political leader of the 
Romanians, shows how real the possibility 
of a Romanian-Magyar rapprochement was. 
The Romanians seem to have regarded Serbian 
domination of the Orthodox Church and their 
cultural life generally as a more immediate 
threat to their national existence than was the 
political consolidation of Hungary by the Mag- 
yars. It is clear, nonetheless, that they would 
not have been satished without some sort of 
autonomy in the new liberal Hungary. 

The author examines a number of questions 
that not only help to elucidate events in the 
Banat but at the same time broaden our un- 
derstanding of 1848 in Central Europe as a 
whole—the relationship of Magyar liberal- 
ism to the national movements in Hungary; 
the attitudes of the non-Magyar nationalities 
to one another; and the role of the church in 
national movements. Suciu also gives particu- 
lar attention to the cooperation among the 
Romanians in the Banat, Transylvania, and 
the Principalities in achieving political unity, 
and he presents important new evidence con- 
cerning a Romanian-Magyar-Polish alliance 
in the spring of 1849 under General Joseph 
Bem. To what extent, however, the Roma- 
nians actually thought political unity was feasi- 
ble in 1848 remains a moot question. 

The reader, then, has before him a wealth 
of information, but he will have to provide his 
own historical framework. He will also have 
to draw his own conclusions, since the author 
abruptly terminates his narrative with the 
onset of the reaction in the fall of 1849. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI. T'wentieth Century Ru- 
mania. New York: Columbia University Press. 


1970. Pp. ix, 248. $7.95. 
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This thoughtful work by an accomplished 


student of Romanian history is addressed to 


one central question: whether "the Rumanian 
historic tradition is compatible with the pres- 
ent communist order, whether the communists' 
claims are justified in terms of Rumania's his- 
toric experience in the twentieth century." 
Such a question might be thought to be pro- 
ductive only of angry denials or dogmatic 
affirmations, but in Mr. Fischer-Galati’s hands 
it provides a remarkably effective unifying 
theme for a dispassionate review of recent 
Romanian history. 

He takes as his starting point—the historic 

legacy—Greater Romania as it emerged from 
the First World War: a vastly enlarged country, 
full of promise and of latent disaster. He 
skillfully reviews the successive phases of the 
interwar years with their mingling of oli- 
garchy, democracy, royal authoritarianism, 
and fascism. His approach is critical but fair- 
minded, and he brings out most effectively 
the political, social, economic, and national 
perplexities that composed the legacy. 
. The core of the book, however, deals 
with the quarter-century following August 28, 
1944. In these years, as his chapter titles in- 
dicate, he discerns a major cyclical move- 
ment: a short period of uncertain crisis lead- 
ing to March 5, 1945, when the Communists 
came to eífective power; a loss of national 
identity in the course of the next three years; 
an outright abandonment of the national 
legacy between 1948 and 1952 when Ro- 
mania became a Stalinist, Sovietized satellite; 
then, with Stalin's death, a cautious partial 
reclamation of the national legacy under the 
aegis of social patriotism, advancing in the 
early 1960s to a position of national Com- 
munism; and finally under the leadership of 
Ceausescu, a real effort to restate the legacy 
within the frame of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania. | 

Many of the facts in this absorbing evolu- 
tion are still uncertain, and one of the most 
gratifying features of the book is the author's 
willingness to indicate the uncharted areas 
and to offer the various interpretations that 
have been advanced to explain the intricate 
course of events. The stil unfathomed but 
incredibly durable figure of Gheorghe Ghe- 
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orghiu-Dej (a Stalinist, but a Romanian 
rather than a "Muscovite") is clearly seen as 
the key figure in the crucial shift in the late 
1950s and early 1960s: Ceausescu built upon, 
while castigating, the works of his predeces- 
sor. i 
In a word this is a most rewarding inquiry 
into an important strand of Communist and 
East European history. 
HENRY L. ROBERTS 
Rochester, Vermont 


MIRON CONSTANTINESCU. Études d'histoire transyl- 
vaine. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae, Num- 
ber 24.) Bucharest: Éditions de l'Académie de 
la République Socialiste de Roumanie. 1970. 
Pp. 186. Lei 7.25. 


When the British electorate sacked Churchill 
in 1945 he—the enviable stylist —produced 
his monumental The Second World War. If 
all intellectuals-turned-politicians could be 
assured of such a fate then perhaps the latter 
profession would attract more scholars. Such 
is the case of Miron Constantinescu, purged 
in 1957, who had been a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Romanian Communist 
party, the boss of Scinteza (the party newspaper), 
head of the state planning commission, deputy 
premier, and minister of mining and petro- 
leum. His dismissal from the party is another 
story; his scholarly activities since the purge 
are partially represented by the publication 
of this anthology of his articles issued between 
1964 and 1969. Since 1957 Constantinescu has 
been associated with the section of historical 
sciences of the Romanian Academy and has 
apparently devoted his attention to the ques 
tion of Transylvanian historiography rather 
than that of Muntenia in the Old Kingdom 
where he was born into a bourgeois family in 
1917. This slim volume, commemorating the 
semicentennial of Romania’s acquisition of 
Transylvania and the Bánát of Temesvar 
from Hungary, is nevertheless replete with 
the standard Romanian-Marxian interpreta- 
tion that attributes the acquisitions to the 
masses and not to the equally substantial ef- 
forts of the Allied Army of the Orient, to the 
advance of the Romanian army—whose gov- 
ernment re-entered the war on November 10, 
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1918, or to the diplomatic skill of Ionel Brá- 
tianu. Among the topics Constantinescu con- 
siders are the national and social struggle of 
the Transylvanian Romanians, a brief survey 
of the ideological currents in "Transylvania 
prior to the war, new sources regarding the 
union, the actual declaration of union at Alba 
Iulia on December 1, 1918 (the legitimacy of 
which is contested in the non-Communist com- 
munity), and Romania’s uncontested right 
to the region. One glimmer of hope emanates 
from this anthology—an apparent inclination 
of the “thaw school” of Romania’s current 
historians to reconstruct the historical recon- 
structionism of the dogmatic 1950s. Some of 
the former Antiheroes now emerge as lesser 
villains. 

SHERMAN D. SPECTOR 

Russell Sage College 


HENRYK ZINS. Anglia a Battyk w Drugiej Poto- 
wie XVI Wieku: Baltycki Handel Kupców Angi- 
elskich z Polska w Epoce Elzbietanskiej 1 Kom- 
pania Wschodnia (Engo and the Baltic Sea 
in the Second Half of the 16th Century: The 
Baltic Trade of the English Merchants with 
Poland in the Elizabethan Age and the Eastern 
Company]. (Lubelskie Towarzystwo Naukowe, 
Prace Wydziału Humanistycznego. Monografie, 
Number 1.) Wrocław: Zakład Narodowy im. 
Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii 
Nauk. 1967. Pp. 363. Zł 7o. 


After thoroughly studying in London and 
publishing four preparatory articles, this young 
Polish historian has made in his first book a sub- 
stantial contribution toward a better under- 
standing of the problem specified in the 
subtitle. Nothing could more clearly illus- 
trate the development of English trade with 
Poland under Queen Elizabeth than the seventy 
statistical tables in the two longest chapters 
that give the figures of England's Baltic ex- 
ports and imports. Equally imposing is the 
list of manuscripts consulted in the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, and lesser- 
known London archives, as well as the bib- 
liography of works, old and new, in almost 
all European languages. 

This well-deserved praise, however, re- 
quires qualification. The author's painstak- 
ing labor has been done exclusively in 
the economic field and therefore does not 
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correspond to the main title of his book. Zins 
admits that he purposefully allocated little 
space to political background, but his justifi- 
cation is unconvincing, especially as far as 
Poland is concerned. In the introductory chap- 
ter he fails to explain how Poland's recovery 
of the Baltic coast in 1466 made the trade 
with Danzig no longer dependent on the rela- 
tions with the Teutonic Order but on those 
with the Polish kings. The first Northern War 
from 1563 to 1570, leading to the interna- 
tional congress of Stettin, is dismissed in one 
superficial page, Zins taking it wrongly for 
granted that no controversial questions are 
left. And while some political changes in 
Europe are exceptionally well considered on 
the pages explaining the creation of the East- 
ern Company in 1579, the reader is not told 
that King Stefan Batory was then engaged in 
a war with Ivan the Terrible, who eventually 
had to give up his conquests in Livonia and 
Estonia. To protect the commonwealth he had 
established in 1569 it was necessary for Sig- 
ismund Augustus to defend the Lithuanian 
part of its Livonian acquisitions, including 
the port of Riga, against the aggressions 
of Moscow. This defense motivated the block- 
ade of the Narva navigation, a policy that dis- 
pleased England. And so did the pro-Habs- 
burg policy initiated by Sigismund m at the 
end of the century. 

Such shortcomings in the author's other- 
wise remarkable presentation could have been 
avoided if he had investigated in Poland not 
only the local archives of Danzig and Elblag, 
cities whose merchants, like the English, put 
trade first, but also the central archives of the 
kingdom. He should have consulted more than 
two volumes of the new series Elementa ad 
fontium editiones, which is being published 
by the Polish Historical Institute of Rome, 
paying particular attention to those vol. 
umes that contain documents found in Copen- 
hagen and Simancas. In addition, the historiog- 
raphy of the three Baltic republics during their 
short period of freedom should not have been 
overlooked. 

These remarks and suggestions ought not 
to detract from the value of what Zins has 
given us in his limited but nevertheless im- 
portant field of interest. Many readers who 
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enjoy the twelve well-chosen pictures in his 
book and whose curiosity is stimulated by its 
detailed summary in English would welcome 
a translation of the whole volume. 

OSCAR HALECKI 

White Plains, New York 


STANISLAW KUBIAK. Niemcy a Wielkopolska, 
1918-1919 [Germany and Greater Poland, 1918- 
1919]. (Dzieje Polskiej Granicy Zachodniej, 
Number 4.) Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 1969. 
Pp. 303. Zt. 50. 

WŁODZIMIERZ JASTRZĘBSKI. Hitlerowskie Wysied- 
lenia z Ziem Polskich Wcielonych do Rzeszy, 
1939—1945 [Nazi Deportations from the Polish 
Territories Incorporated into the Reich, 1939- 
1945]. (Badania nad Okupacja Niemiecka w 
Polsce, Number 9.) Poznañ: Instytut Bachodni. 
1968. Pp. 142. Zt. 25. 


These two modest-sized paperback volumes have 
two features in common: both have been pub- 
lished by the well-known Western Institute 
(Instytut Zachodni) in Poznań, and both 
deal with German-Polish relations. The West- 
ern Institute is Poland's answer to the various 
Ostinstitute that have had a long tradition 
in Germany. Conceived at a secret meeting 
of Polish scholars in a town near Warsaw in 
December 1944, when the Second World War 
was drawing to a close, the institute was 
formally organized in 1945 and has since be- 
come Poland's chief publishing and research 
center in the field of German studies. Its 
principal concern is German-Polish relations 
in modern history, but it also pays vigorous 
attention to developments in the present 
Federal Republic of Germany, to relations 
between Germany and Eastern Europe in 
general and even to problems of Western 
European integration. 

The subject of Kubiak's volume is German 
policy toward the province of Poznań in 1918- 
19. This province, with its capital bearing the 
same name, had belonged to Prussia until 
1918, and at the time of the collapse of the 
Central Powers at the end of World War r it 
became a bone of contention between Ger- 
many and the new Poland. The Poles staged 
an insurrection there in December 1918- 
January 1919, hoping to rend the province 
from Germany and to present the Paris Peace 
Conference with a fait accompli. Kubiak probes 
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the policies of German authorities toward 
Poznan and examines also the attitude of the 
German minority in the province. Not sur- 
prisingly, he finds that members of this minor- 
ity, whatever their social position, solidly op- 
posed the separation of the province from 
Germany and that even the revolutionary 
German Soviets in this area rallied to the 
German flag. A few brave German Social 
Democrats tried to resist the trend for a time 
but could not prevail The German Com- 
munists likewise opposed any separation of 
Poznan from Germany, hiding conveniently 
behind the notion that the first task for 
Communists was the overthrow of the capital- 
ist system. The significance of this volume is 
that it demonstrates the strength of national- 
ist sentiment in Central Europe in 1918, senti- 
ment against which the forces of “proletarian 
internationalism” could not assert themselves. 
Those forces proved no stronger thirty years 
later when workers, peasants, and counts clad 
in German uniforms fell upon the workers, 
peasants, and counts of Poland, plunging the 
country into an inferno of Nazi terror. Jastrzeb- 
ski, in his volume, addresses himself to the 
less known aspect of this terror, the mass depor- 
tation of Poles from the western regions of 
German-occupied Poland. He describes the 
different methods used to carry out the de- 
portations in different districts and places the 
total number of deportees at well over one 
million. The usefulness of his account is en- 
hanced by a two-page English summary. Ku- 
biak’s volume is provided with a particularly 
helpful German summary of nine pages. 

STANLEY Z. PECH 

University of British Columbia, 

Vancouver 


Acta Baltica. Volume 9, 7969. (Liber Annalis 
Instituti Baltici) Königstein im Taunus: [the 
Institutum.] 1970. Pp. 328. 


The Acta Baltica have been appearing an- 
nually since 1961, carrying articles on de- 
velopments in the three Soviet Baltic repub- 
lics, written for the most part by Baltic emigrés. 
In two issues the contributions were divided 
into Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian sec- 
tions. The issue at hand contains four articles 
on Latvia, two on Estonia, and one on Lithu- 
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ania, concentrating mainly on the economic 
development of the region. 

The contributions are of varied interest 
for a Western reader. One or two are far more 
devoted to polemics than to analysis of eco- 
nomic developments. On the other hand, the 
first essay in the book, "Die Wirtschaft Est- 
lands und deren strukturelle Veränderun- 
gen," by Elmar Järvesoo, raises a number of 
interesting points that Westerners should note. 
The development of industry in Estonia, for 
. example, has brought about a rapid urbani- 
zation. In 1940 the urban population of Es- 
tonia represented only 34 per cent of the 
total; in 1967 it constituted 67 per cent. The 
rural populafion declined in the same period 
from 700,000 to 478,000. Industry produced 
over one half of the national income of Es- 
tonia in the last decade. The authors all seem 
to agree that the standard of living in the 
Baltic area is above that of the rest of the 
Soviet Union. Povilas Mažeika, a Lithuanian, 
argues that Soviet power, however, has ac- 
complished nothing that Lithuania might not 
have achieved without Moscow’s direction. 

The concluding article by Rolfs Ekmanis 
takes up about one fourth of the volume and 
offers an extremely interesting survey of So- 
viet Latvian culture in the 1960s. Ekmanis 
considers problems of party line, of censorship, 
and of Stalinism. After surveying both poetry 
and prose writing, he turns to literary criticism 
and to the problem of the "literary heritage," 
that is, the “development of Latvian national 
literature." He concludes with brief surveys of 
theater, music, and fine arts and declares that 
accomplishments in all these realms still bespeak 
a "real Latvian culture." 

ALFRED ERICH SENN 
University of Wisconsin 


JAMES R. GIBSON. Feeding the Russian Fur 
Trade: Provisionment of the Okhotsk Seaboard 
and the Kamchatka Peninsula, 1639-1856. Mad- 
ison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. s 


xix, 337. $15.00. 
CLIFFORD M. FOUST. Muscovite and Mandarin: 
Russia's Trade with China and Its Setting, 


1727-1805. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1969. Pp. x, 424. $10.00. 


Both studies together provide useful addi- 
tional and quite detailed information on the 
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Siberian frontier and Russia's early trading 
relations with China. By limiting their surveys 
to specific periods of time, neither attempts to 
be totally exhaustive, but the extensive foot- 
notes and bibliographies in both books reflect 
thoroughness, scholarship, and sincerity of 
purpose. 

Gibson, a historical geographer by train- 
ing, focuses on the problem of supplying the 
advance Russian posts on tbe Pacific. Unlike 
Canada, he notes, Siberia had no buffalo and 
fewer reindeer; thus, Russian fur traders in 
the remote wilds of Siberia could not depend 
extensively on native game. On the other hand, 
because of climatic and soil conditions, agri- 
culture on the shores of the Okhotsk Sea. did 
not flourish. There was, for example, no such 
valuable crop as Indian corn. Hence, the 
hardy pioneers of eastern Siberia had to de- 
pend on provisions brought overland from 
far western regions of Russia. Part 1 of the 
study is given over to an account of the Rus- 
sian occupation and exploitation of the Far 
East, its geographical setting, and the problem 
of provisionment. Part 2, constituting the bulk 
of the book, affords a precise description of 
the transportation routes, carriers, and prob- 
lems associated with supplying provisions to 
the Far East. The last section, part 3, examines 
the nature of agricultural settlement and the 
problems associated with agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Professor Foust's book is a somewhat more 
mature study. His major stress is on Chinese- 
Russian relations, emphasizing the dominance 
of the goal of trade. Foust wisely sets this goal 
in the noncommercial events of the period 
and reveals the manner in which trade was 
affected by a variety of factors and matters of 
a noneconomic character. It is for this reason 
that Muscovite and Mandarin should have a 
wider appeal than Feeding the Russian Fur 
Trade. 

The year 1727, with the important Treaty 
of Kiakhta, marked a significant and substan- 
tial alteration in the conditions and terms of 
trade between Russia and China. Thereafter 
the Kiakhta system and new patterns of ex- 
change developed, prevailing well into the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. In 
its discussion of this development lies the 
basic merit of the book, which fills an impor- 
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tant gap in Western understanding of early 
Russo-Chinese trading relations. 

One of the more delightful parts of Foust's 
study has to do with the founding and de- 
velopment of such Russian posts as Seleng- 
insk and Kiakhta. The contrast he provides 
with counterparts on the Mongolian side of 
the frontier are striking and worthy of the 
attention. of the cultural geographer. As in 
Gibson’s work, there is a discussion of the 
Siberian routes, including the Great Road, 
which came into being largely in the 1760s. 

Both authors are to be commended for their 
work and their contributions to our knowl- 
edge of Siberian frontier life and conditions 
in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. 
| ` W. A. DOUGLAS JACKSON 
University of Washington 


NORMAN E. SAUL. Russia and the Mediterranean, 
1797-1807. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 268. $8.75. 


“The extent and continuity of Russian partic- 
'ipation in Mediterranean affairs" that dis- 
tinguishes the years 1797-1807 in Russian 


history gives theme and organizational unity © 


to Norman Saul’s compact and able volume. 
But the resulting uneasy compromise between 
topical survey and thematic essay leaves the 
reader somewhat unsatisfied. 

Attuned to the diplomatic mechanics of 
the period and to the technical problems of 
naval campaigns, Saul is at his best in supply- 
ing a well-documented summary of such un- 
precedented Russian involvements as Admiral 
Ushakov's naval exploits and the aberration 
of Paul rs mastery of the Maltese Order. Such 
brief compass, however, allows only cursory 
analysis of the problem of Russia's Ionian 
protectorate, or of the development of trade 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. And if the 
author intended to give "special attention... 
to the role of individuals in the making of 
policy" (p. x), the attitudes towards Balkan 
expansion on the part of such influential 
advisers as Bezborodko and Czartoryski cer- 
tainly merit further consideration. 

The soundness of Saul's conclusion that 
"Alexander was less interested in the Mediter- 
ranean than in central and northern Europe" 
(p. 220) may help explain Russia's willing- 
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ness to withdraw from the Adriatic in 1806 
and 1807. But it does not compensate for the 
author's underplaying the crucial Prussian 
developments during the formation of the 
Third Coalition in 1804 or his glossing over 
the complexities of the Oubril negotiation in 
1806. Nor does it explain the lingering war 
with Turkey. In fact the period 1797-1807 does 


not really constitute so easily a detachable 


time span in terms of Russian relations with 
the Ottoman Empire, and the author's Medi- 
terranean focus does not always prove an. 
adequate perspective for considering them. 
Indeed, because Saul is unable to demonstrate 
that Mediterranean developments were more 
than peripheral to the genesis and failure of 
either the Second or Third Coalition, his 
focus becomes largely a matter of geographi- 
cal unity. Like the intriguing but basically 
uncoordinated developments he chronicles, © 
Saul’s Mediterranean theme remains some- 
what anachronistic in terms of basic Russian 
foreign policy in the period. 

The original research that the author con- 
tributes from scattered British, Austrian, and 
Mediterranean archives is overshadowed by 
his lack of the potentially more revealing 
Soviet archives. Although Saul suggests no 
documentary deficiencies, he is actually in 
the reverse position of his Soviet predecessor, 
A. M. Stanislavskaia, whose more substantial 
and narrowly focused study of the Black Sea 
problem during the same decade had to be 
done without foreign archives. 

PATRICIA KENNEDY GRIMSTED 
American University 


N. S. KINIAPINA. Politika russkogo samoderzhaviia 
v oblasti promyshlennosti (20-50e gody XIX v.) 
[Ihe Policy of Russian Autocracy in Industry, 
1820s to 1850s]. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Moskov- 
skogo Universiteta. 1968. Pp. 451. | 


The bibliography of N. S. Kiniapina's The 
Policy of Russian Autocracy in Industry, 
182085 to 1850s is a saddening commentary on 
the persisting isolation of Soviet historical 
scholarship. Kiniapina's bibliography unfor- 
tunately is not unique among Soviet publica- 
tions in this respect. In a carefully. organized, 
eleven-page catalogue consisting of about 
three hundred items, exactly seven are foreign 
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works (listed separately as "Literature in 
Foreign Languages"). Of the seven, three are 
general biographies of tsars by Grunwald. 
There are two studies by Portal, one dealing 
with another century, and the other with 
another subject. The section concludes with 
Schiemann's Geschichte Russlands Unter Kaiser 
Nikolaus I, written over half a century 
ago. The only useful, recent non-Soviet work 
cited is Pintner's Russian Economic Policy 
under Nicholas I (1967). A substantial num- 
ber of books and articles written in the past 
decade by European and American historians 
that might have been of help to the author are 
omitted. Were they consulted or, indeed, ever 
available to her? Mistakes could have been 
avoided: the gross underassessment of the role 
of foreign  engineers—Gerstner, Whistler, 
Harrison, and the Winans brothers—in the 
construction of the early Russian railroads, 
for example. The Soviet Union need no 
longer begrudge recognition where it is due 
for the help foreigners have given to Russia, 
as the Khrushchev memoirs have recently 
indicated. 

For the very same reasons that Kiniapina's 
bibliography is impoverished, few Western 
scholars can hope to achieve its virtue: in- 
tensive, comprehensive documentation from 
Soviet archives. Here is a definitive study, a 
crossing of all the t's and dotting of all the /'s. 
It fills a gap in the nonetheless substantial 
Soviet historiography of Russian economic 
development in the prereform period. Any 
details one cannot find in Pintner, Westwood, 
and other European and American works 
that deal in whole or in part with the subject 
can be gleaned here. Such a maze of facts, 
to be sure, makes for tough going in a his- 
torical narrative but is very worthwhile in 
a reference work (unfortunately, there is no 
index of any kind) There is also a lot of 
trivia. For example, sixty-three pages are 
devoted to a detailed description of industrial 
exhibitions. These exhibitions were  essen- 
tialy Potemkin's "villagemanship," staged by 
the minister of finance to impress the tsar, 
who delighted in spectacles, but they had al- 
most no effect on Russian economic develop- 
ment. Most of Kiniapina's book is concerned 
with more important questions. Of these, 
tariff policy, railroad construction, and engi- 
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neering schools have been substantially cov- 
ered already by both Soviet and non-Soviet 
scholars. More original is her material on the 
manufacturing councils, early patent and labor 
law, and elementary technical education. In- 
teresting new memoranda and projects that 
the author has found in the archives are 
summarized. 

The theme and condusion of Kiniapina's 
study, which she expresses in Marxist termi- 
nology, is that tsarist industrial policy in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century was 
frequently contradictory because it reflected 
the conflicts inherent in a predominantly 
agrarian society just beginning to modernize. 

WILLIAM L. BLACKWELL 
New York University 


I. O. HURZHIY. Ukraina v systemi vserosiys’koho 
rynku 60-90-kh rokiv XIX st. [The Ukraine in 
the System of the All-Russian Market of the 
1860s-1890s] (Akademiia Nauk Ukrains’koi 
RSR, Instytut Istorii.) Kiev: Vydavnytstvo 
"Naukova Dumka." 1968. Pp. 188. 


This monograph is concerned with the eco- 
nomic history of the Ukraine at the peak of 
is capitalist industrial revolution. Mr. Hur- 
zhiy discusses the development of Ukrainian 
industries, agriculture, transportation, and 
domestic and foreign trade. His study suffers 
greatly from the noninclusion of banking, 
corporate, and all other finances. Mr. Hur- 
zhiy's sources are largely archival and pri- 
mary, but there are insufficient references 
to Mr. Hurzhiy's predecessors. And there is no 
bibliography save in the footnotes. The book 
is well worth reading. It contributes many 
new facts and figures, particularly in the 
chapters on transportation and trade. To me, 
however, the most thought-provoking aspect 
is the author's failure to prove his main point 
that the Ukraine’s economy was fully inte- 
grated into something he calls (after Lenin) 
the “All-Russian market" and that “with 
Moscow as its center" (Lenin probably did 
not say that). Mr. Hurzhiy repeats his thesis 
again and again. Yet, at the same time, he 
shows that in 1895 the Ukraine exported to 
St. Petersburg three times as much pig iron, 
and to Warsaw four times as much grain as 
it shipped to Moscow, whose economy was still 
relatively undeveloped. He also recognizes 
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that there were as many as eight quite distinct 
and separate regional economies (markets) in 
the territory of the Russian Empire, of which 
the Ukraine was the most diversified and 
highly developed. By having neglected the 
financial system Mr. Hurzhiy seems unaware 
that the main control centers of Ukrainian 
industries were located not in Moscow but 
in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and London. The 
foreign dominated cartels in the Ukraine 
were territorially Ukrainian institutions that 
fought fierce competitive battles against the 
Russian and Polish cartels. Finally, integration 
could not bave been questioned were it 
demonstrated statistically that an impressive 
percentage of the Ukraine's output was trans- 
ported to and sold in Russia proper, and that 
a similarly significant proportion of Russia's 
output was sold in the Ukraine. This Mr. 
Hurzhiy has not shown. 

VSEVOLOD HOLUBNYCHY 

Hunter College, 

City University of New York 


GERHARD SIMON. Konstantin Petrovič Pobedo- 
nosceu und die Kirchenpolitik des Heiligen 
Sinod r880-1905. (Kirche im Osten, Mono- 
graph Series, Number 7.) Góttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 280. DM 34. 


C. P. Pobedonostsev, the procurator of the 
Russian Holy Synod from 1880 to 1905, had 
been the tutor of both Tsar Alexander n and 
Alexander ur. He was a firm believer in tsarist 
autocracy coupled with Russian Orthodoxy 
and was wholly opposed to Western democ- 
racy. The two concepts—autocracy and Ortho- 
doxy—were so united in his mind that he 
could not conceive of them separately. Thus 
in his eyes dissent from Orthodoxy was a 
political offense that he, as procurator, severely 
punished. Religion was to be "the spiritual 
foundation of every right in the state and 
civil life and of every true culture" (p. 29). 
During his long term of office he used his 
great power to establish these principles. 

The Holy Synod, created by Peter the Great 
in 1721 in place of the defunct patriarchate, 
was but a department of the state for religious 
affairs, operating just as any other govern- 
mental department. The tsar had the supreme 
authority in all administrative functions of the 
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Church, which he delegated to his lay pro- 
curator, who served as his representative. All 
the decrees of the synod had to have the 
procurator's approval and were communicated 
to the tsar solely through him. The procurator 
could veto any decree or merely refrain from 
passing it on to the tsar, whereupon it auto- 
matically lapsed, for the tsar's signature made 
a decree valid. The members of the synod 
were appointed by the emperor from the 
list submitted by the procurator. Only the 
four major metropolitans—of Moscow, Peters- 
burg, Kiev, and the exarch of Georgia—were 
members ex officio, not by appointment. 

Pobedonostsev used his powers not only in 
ruling the Church through the eappointments 
of bishops, heads of monasteries, and other 
high officiais, but in expecting the entire 
Church establishment to serve as the "spiritual 
police." He likewise exercised repressive in- 
fluence in education and on the press to pre- 
vent the penetration of harmful ideas from the 
West. The author describes the shockingly 
low condition of the parochial clergy, charging 
them with ignorance and prevailing drunken- 
ness. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the 
attitude of the Church and state toward the 
non-Orthodox population. An effort was made 
to restrict and prohibit such groups, or if 
possible convert them to Russian Orthodoxy. 
The chief among these groups were the Old 
Believers, who had been treated as heretics 
until the middle of the seventeenth century. 
They had refused the Niconian reforms adopted 
by the Council of 1666, and in course of time 
separated into two principal branches, the 
“priestly” and the "nonpriestly." In 1800 a 
minority of them recognized the official Church 
and in turn were allowed to practice their 
old rites. But the majority refused to follow 
the example. The evangelical groups, such 
as the Stundists, Baptist-Mennonites, Dukho- 
bors, Molokans, and Tolstoyans, were sub- 
jected to unrelenting pressure: some of the 
Dukhobors emigrated to Canada. The Roman 
Catholics were not excepted from such treat- 
ment. 

The author has collected a great deal of 
detailed information, particularly about the 
administration of the Russian Church, that is 
not easily available elsewhere. This feature 
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of his book constitutes its principal contri- 
bution. 
MATTHEW SPINKA 
Claremont, California 


L. M. SPIRIN. Klassy i partii v grazhdanskoi voine 
u Rossi (1917-1920 gg.) [Classes and Parties in 
the Civil War in Russia (1917-1920)]. Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo “Mysl’.” 1968. Pp. 437. 


Perhaps nothing makes a conflict so inevi- 
table in the eyes of a chronicler or the course 
taken by the victors so correct as the success 
of the contestants whose partisan he is. L. M. 
Spirin’s account of the Russian civil war 
concludes that the major task of the Com- 
munist party (Bolshevik) was not to wipe 
out the superior numbers of its class enemies 
but to neutralize them, win them over to its 
side, and re-educate them. The party found 
the means of accomplishing this task; a few 
mistakes (and the author considers them 
minor) were quickly corrected. The key was 
the winning over of the "petty bourgeois" 
elements consisting in greater part of the 
"middle" peasants; and the bulk of the .book 
deals in detail with the transformation of the 
political arena in which the effort of "petty 
bourgeois parties" to find a “third way" was 
"doomed to fail" and the winning combina- 
tion of the Communist party (Bolshevik) 
developed. 

So what do we have, another tract on the 
infallibility of Marxist theory and practice? 
Not quite. Spirin recognizes that "the civil 
war in Russia, involving the Russian and the 
international bourgeoisie, had a unique 
character that in another time and in other 
circumstances might not be repeated" (p. 
411). Furthermore he cites substantial mono- 
graphic work since 1950 in the Soviet Union 
on the civil war period. 

Since Spirin makes extensive use of election 
returns in his study, it invites comparison 
with Oliver H. Radkey's The Election to the 
Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917 (Cam- 
bridge, 1950). Spirin has found returns for a 
few districts Radkey could not—for Kaluga, 
the Caucasus Front, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, a few limited returns for Central 
Asia—and for some districts he has more 
complete returns. He fails to make use of the 
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returns for Podolia, which Radkey did find 
(Spirin does allude to Radkey's works on the 
Socialist revolutionaries, although I think 
he misreads Radkey [p. 22]. But Professor 
Radkey may well rest on his laurels so far as 
the Constituent Assembly is concerned. 

GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 

Oregon State University 


G. K. DEEV et al., editors. Dokumenty vneshnei 
politiki SSSR [Documents of the Foreign Policy 
of the USSR]. Volume 15, z ianvaria-3r deka- 
bria 1932 g. [January ı-December 31, 1932]. 
(Ministerstvo Inostrannykh Del SSSR, Komissiia 
po Izdaniiu Diplomaticheskikh Dokumentov pri 
MID SSSR.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi 
Literatury. 1969. Pp. 866. 


To the historian, one of the most praiseworthy 
actions taken by the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union in 
1956 was its call for a more systematic study 
and publication of historical documents. 
Part of the response to this call was the series 
Documents of the Foreign Policy of -the 
U.S.S.R. (DVP), publication of which began 
in 1957. 

Under the original plan, the series was in- 
tended to cover the period 1917-27 and to be 
completed in ten volumes. By a decision an- 
nounced in December 1964, however, coin- 
ciding with the publication of volume 1o, the 
planned coverage was extended to the outbreak 
of World War n. It was estimated at that time 
that ten to twelve additional volumes would 
be required, and it was hoped that the entire 
series could be completed by 1970. 

Since that time volumes of DVP have been 
appearing at an average rate of one per year. 
Each of the later volumes contains materials 
from a single year; volume 15, the latest 
available at the time of writing, covers 1932. 

With another eight or nine volumes to go, 
it is too soon to attempt an evaluation of the 
series as a whole; the present review, there- 
fore, is limited to comments designed as an 
interim aid to users of the series. 

It should be stated at the outset that no 
historian seriously concerned with Soviet 
foreign policy or international relations in 
the years between the two world wars can 
afford to neglect these volumes. Much of the 
material they contain comes from the Soviet 
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archives and is published for the first time. 
Even where the general course of events was 
previously known, the materials published 
in DVP often provide additional data or fuller, 
more reliable texts. 

It would be unwise, nevertheless, to rely on 
DVP alone for one's picture of Soviet foreign 
policy. Its focus is narrowly diplomatic in the 
traditional sense, with the result that few 
foreign policy directives by the Communist 
party or the Soviet government have been 
included, while any recognition of the im- 
portance of the foxeign policy activities of the 
Communist International (Comintern) is en- 
tirely lacking. 

Even: within its own strictly defined area of 
responsibility, DVP is not an entirely reliable 
guide. In the volume under review, for ex- 
ample, along with much that is new and 
welcome, there are some striking omissions— 
for example, the wellauthenticated conven- 
tions on conciliation procedure signed by the 
Soviet Union with Estonia and Latvia in Tune 
1932. 

It would be rash, no doubt, to hazard any 
guesses as to the possible editorial biases that 
have resulted in these and similar oversights; 
the point is simply that the historian still 
needs to consult a wide range of materials 
in order to obtain a sound conception of Soviet 
foreign policy. As one source among many, 
DVP is of great value; it should not be re- 
garded as complete in itself. 

ROBERT M. SLUSSER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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E. R. J. OWEN. Cotton and the Egyptian Econ- 
omy, 1820-1914: A Study in Trade and Devel- 
opment. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1969. Pp. xxvi, 416. $11.75. 


Cotton and the Egyptian Economy, 1820- 
I914 is a volume of economic history that will 
be welcomed by those interested in develop- 
ment economics as well as by those whose 
primary focus is the modern history of the 
Middle East. François CharlesRoux's La 
production du coton en Egypt (1908) was 
followed in the next generation by A. E. 
Crouchley's The Economic Development of 
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Modern Egypt (1938). Neither of these 
writers attempted to. follow a description of 
the evolution of cotton culture in nineteenth- 
century Egypt with a detailed analysis of the 
ways in which that evolution shaped the eco- 
nomic history of the country. 

The first 179 pages of Mr. Owen's book deal 
in more or less chronological fashion with 
the history of long-staple cotton and its im- 
pact upon the economic, social and political 
structures of Egypt until the dethronement 
of Ismá'il. Part 2, corresponding to the period 
of increasing international financial control 
and the British occupation, takes advantage 
of the greater variety and reliability of statis- 
tics to follow a more rigoroüsly analytical 
approach. The reader is struck both by the 
impressive volume of statistical and descrip- 
tive material Owen has marshaled to his task 
and by the delicacy and judgment with which 
he uses it. 

The evolution of a dominating export- 
oriented cotton sector in the nineteenth cen- 
tury stimulated enormous growth in finance, 
ginning, transportation, and housing, as well 
as in other agricultural sectors; yet while 
growth was achieved, development was not. 
Perhaps the most rewarding section of the 
book is the concluding chapter in which the 
author discusses the applicability of major 
theories of trade and development to the 
Egyptian experience. One gróup of these 
theories concentrates upon the direct and in- 
direct gains provided by the export-oriented 
sector, while the second seeks to explain why 
in certain countries these gains were limited or 
distorted in such a way as to impede develop- 
ment. While the latter group of theories is the 
most germane to the Egyptian experience, the 
author finds that only a few of them are 
directly applicable. Most of these center 
around the concept of a dual economy in 
which the modern export sector exists as an 
enclave largely shut off from the traditional 
sector. Since the traditional sector in Egypt 
was closely connected from the beginning 
with the production of long-staple cotton, the 
relevance of such theories is immediately 
diminished. Among other theories the author 
refutes are some of those Charles Issawi pre- 
sented in "Egypt since ı800: A Study in Lop- 
Sided Development" (in The Economic His- 
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tory of the Middle East, 1800-1914 [1966], 
which sees the failure of the export sector to 
become the engine of growth as related to the 
propensity of the entrepreneurial classes to 
spend most of their profits abroad and of the 
masses to expend mostly in imported con- 
sumer goods. Owen's findings seem to indicate 
that a considerable portion of peasant in- 
come was in fact spent on products of local 
origin, while he repeatedly insists, with less 
documentation than I should like to see, that 
since over half the foreign population were 
permanent residents of Egypt, much of their 
profit was reinvested in the country. The 
important point here seems to be that even 
if foreigners reinvested within Egypt, they 
seldom did so in sectors calculated to diversify 
the growth patterns. 

The author seems to imply that the reasons 
why a well-capitalized and highly skilled ex- 
port sector failed to stimulate sustained growth 
in the economy as a whole may in fact be 
related to sociological factors. Yet one comes 
away from this book with the uneasy feeling 
that an important correlation is not made 
sufficiently explicit: a European coterie of 
bankers, ginners, and exporters, seconded by 
a British proconsulate created in their own 
image, did everything possible to strengthen 
an economic status quo that worked to their 
advantage as well as to that of the mill oper- 
ators of Lancashire and the banking houses of 
London and Paris: what was to their advan- 
tage was not always to that of Egypt. 

JOHN RUEDY 
Georgetown University 


HISHAM SHARABI Arab Intellectuals and the 
West: The Formative Years, 1875-1914. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, in cooperation with 
the Middle East Institute. 1970. Pp. x, 139. 


$7.95. 
MAJID KHADDURI. Political Trends in the Arab 
World: The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Poli- 


tics. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1970. Pp. 
xi, 298. $11.00. 


Since the appearance of Albert Hourani’s 
classic Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 
(1962), the intellectual history of the modern 
Near East has come into a new maturity. The 
two books under review here represent a new 
wave in the exploitation of this fertile vein, 
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the interpretive efforts of Arab-American 
scholars to place the course of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Near Eastern history 
in the new perspective of the Arab world 
after the June War. Neither book is an 
original piece of historical research, but both 
in very different ways seek to bring a degree 
of rigor to the searching examination of re- 
cent Arab history in the quest of an answer 
to the question of how it got that way. Shar- 
abi's book is concerned with the formative 
first phase of Arab response to the West 
known as the Arab Awakening. Khadduri's 
work is more general in its scope but deals 
primarily with the interwar and postwar 
phases of the development of Arab national- 
ism. Both books can be confidently recom- 
mended, with but the reservations noted, to 
those interested in the modern Arab world. 

Professor Sharabi's slim volume is the more 
ambitious and interesting of the two books, 
although finally perhaps the less satisfactory. 
It is marred by being too schematic, and the 
argument often suffers from being too com- 
pressed. For a book that emphasizes the social 
context in which Arab intellectuals were em- 
bedded, it pays curiously little attention at 
times to the complexities of Arab society. 
Essentially, Sharabi's originality lies in his 
attempt to apply the canons of the sociology 
of knowledge in an effort "to understand so- 
cial change in terms of its relation to the ex- 
plicit content of contemporary consciousness,” 
that is, to study the Arab intellectuals of the 
Arab Awakening as expressions of the ex- 
perience of their generation. Sharabi distin- 
guishes, for purposes of analysis, three main 
groups, namely Christian Westernizers, Mus- 
lim reformists, and Muslim secularists. He 
then proceeds to examine each group in 
turn, focusing on its social context, intellec- 
tual concerns, and its role in the transforma- 
tion of the traditional system of thought. He 
concludes that the failure of the Muslim 
secularists to develop a systematic doctrine or 
program, or to assimilate fully the rationalist 
perspective was to have weighty consequences 
for the future, since they largely set the tone 
for those who followed them. Hence, he im- 
plies, the present Arab difficulties in coming 
up with an ideology of sufficient coherence 
and rationality. 
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Professor Khadduri's book represents the 
product of a lifetime's concern with the politics 
of the Arab world. It seeks to study the main- 
streams of modern Arab thought and to assess 
its elements and character in relation to po- 
litical movements. It wil be followed by a 
companion volume that will deal with leader- 
ship. Khadduri covers some of the ground 
already explored by Hourani but broadens 
the coverage and brings the study of modern 
Arab thought up to date. His chapters on 
collectivist thought and on free thought and 
secularism (chapters 5 and 9) are especially 
well done, and in general Khadduri appears 
strongest in those areas where he is breaking 
new ground. Otherwise, the heterogeneity of 
the subject matter appears to have led to a 
certain lack of focus and an uneven quality. 
Khadduri suggests that the conflict between 
pro- and antireform elements should be seen 
basically as a conflict of generation rather 
than of classes or intellectuals, but it is doubt- 
ful if this formula is analytically much more 
satisfactory than the search for an illusory 
new middle class. Khadduri's book, although 
flawed by its speculative last chapters, should 
prove a useful contribution to the study of 
ideas and politics in the region. 

EDMUND BURKE III 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


SIR GILBERT FALKINGHAM CLAYTON. An Arabian 
Diary. Introduced and edited by ROBERT o. COL- 
LINS. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 379. $8.50. 


Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton (1875-1929), 
eminent British soldier, Arabist, intelligence 
officer, and diplomat, has been generally ne- 
glected by scholars concerned with the recent 
history of the Middle East. The publication 
of his Arabian Diary under the editorship of 
Robert O. Collins, whose scholarship and tal- 
ents as an Africanist are universally recog- 
nized, might reverse that unfortunate trend 
and provide the necessary impetus for further 
research into the diplomatic history of the 
Middie East from the turn of the century 
up until 1929; it might also bring about a 
re-evaluation of past scholarship concerned 
with it. 
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History seems to have paid lip service to 
this veritable British imperial "Eminence 
Grise" in the Middle East not only because 
he found neither the time nor arrogance to 
publish but, and more importantly, because 
he was neither overtly controversial nor as 
glamorous as some of his contemporaries such 
as T. E. Lawrence, Colonel Hogart, or Henry 
McMahon, who worked with him or, more 
appropriately, through whom much of his 
intelligence was acted. Of course, references 
to Sir Gilbert's subtle presence in this inval- 
uable former nexus of Britain's imperial do- 
main abound in countless historical accounts, 
from those of George Antonius and Arnold 
Toynbee to those of Zeine N. Zeine; but, and 
this is undoubtedly due to Sir Gilbert's char- 
acter and personality, no single book until 
this one has been particularly or exclusively 
concerned with him. Furthermore, and this 
may be a positive factor, the Arabian Diary 
of the gentle "Bertie" of the Middle East 
tends to exacerbate the mystery surrounding 
the man and undoubtedly will provoke much 
interest in and research into his personal 
papers which were generously donated in 
1963 by his family to the Sudan Archives of 
the School of Oriental Studies of Durham 
University, Sudan. Indeed, many rewarding 
Ph.D. dissertations could result from such 
activity and, in this context, I feel that atten- 
tion must be drawn to Bertie’s Palestine 
Government Papers. 

An Arabian Diary has been imaginatively 
introduced, annotated, and presented by 
Robert O. Collins of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. Collins' venture into 
Arabia's treacherous sands is welcome in- 
deed, even though his introduction to part 1 
(the book contains separate introductions to 
its two parts) betrays im passim his less per- 
fect familiarity with Asia's Arab affairs than 
with Africa's. Thus, he summarily dismisses 
the Balfour Declaration as "designed to... 
pledge British support for the idea of a Jew- 
ish Palestine in which Arab rights would be 
recognized in the context of Hebraic culture." 
Perhaps this lack of familiarity has also led 
Mr. Collins to be unduly influenced by his 
hero's charming spell and thus to idealize 
and romanticize Britain's imperial blunders 
in the area concerned—a failing one does not 
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readily find in his writings on Africa. Never- 
theles, Mr. Collins should be warmly con- 
gratulated for the splendid service he has 
rendered the scholarly world in taking the 
cloak off Sir Gilbert and his personal papers. 
Truely, An Arabian Diary is an indispensable 
addition to the Middle Eastern bookshelves. 
ALFRED G. GERTEINY 
University of Bridgeport 
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WALTER RODNEY. A History of the Upper Guinea 
Coast, 1545-1800. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs) New York: Oxford University Press. 
1970. Pp. ix, 283. $7.00. 


KWAME YEBOA DAAKU. Trade and Politics on 
the Gold Coast, 1600-1720: A Study of the Afri- 
can Reaction to European Trade. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xviii, 219. $8.00. 


The Upper Guinea Coast as used here (from 
the Gambia River to Cape Mount) and the 
Gold Coast were from the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries two of the most ac- 
tive areas of maritime trade in West Africa. 
Senegal and Benin at times were also active, 
but the so-called Slave Coast and especially 
the Ivory Coast were slower to develop in this 
respect. European records reflect some of this 
contact, and Rodney exploits the Portuguese 
archives as well as the Public Record Office 
in London and to some extent Spanish and 
Vatican documents, Daaku consulted the 
Dutch and English archives. The differences 
of sources as well as individual interpretations 
account, more than the areas, for what con- 
trasts and discrepancies there are, though on 
the whole the two volumes complement each 
other. 

Daaku thinks that the Portuguese-African 
relations on the Gold Coast were "never as 
cordial as they were . . . in upper Guinea" 
(p. 53). This generalization is set in the con- 
text of building the fort at Elmina. Rodney 
shows (p. 55) that the issue of forts was not 
always "cordial" but admits that the question 
was less important in Upper Guinea than on 
the Gold Coast. 

Daaku begins when the Dutch appear in 
force and has to deal with the declining Por- 
tuguese fortunes for which he has to manage 
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without the Portuguese-language papers, while 
on the other hand Rodney has to cope with 
Dutch activities for which he relies mainly 
on Portuguese sources (for example, p. 126). 
Although he does cite one Dutch reference, 
this is probably a translation in the Furley 
collection (p. 127, n. 1). Little has been rend- 
ered into English from either of these languages, 
and each is an important contribution; but the 
nature of the situation suggests that they ought 
to swap areas now and redo the job so that 
broader bases for interpretation can be estab- 
lished. 

Rodney's interpretations seem open to ques- 
tion on some points. His decision that the 
Mende are the principal descendants of the 
Mane is perhaps too facile—and they are 
hardly in the right location since the "em. 
peror" was reported to have resided "beyond 
Cape Mount." He seems to be unaware that 
the appelation Mane, and variants thereof, are 
still current in Liberia (see D. Westermann 
and M. A. Bryan, Handbook of African Lan- 
guages. Part Il: Languages of West Africa 
[1952], 34). 

The characterization of the Futa Jalon state 
runs counter to the view of the states emerg- 
ing from jihad in West Africa that is de- 
veloping from recent research in Arabic and 
other documents from the interior. Perhaps 
the Arabists have romanticized somewhat, but 
Rodney seems too harsh, no doubt as a result 
of his general attitude toward the slave trade. 
A more balanced statement is given by Suret- 
Canale in West African Chiefs (1970), edited 
by M. Crowder and O. Ikime. 

Daaku is able to overturn some old myths, 
for example, that the Dutch loaned money to 
Denkyira to fight Asante: there are no rec- 
ords of such a loan and Denkyira is absent 
from a Dutch list of debtors (p. 69), but 
Daaku seems occasionally reticent to suggest 
any hypothesis when one might focus our 
attention more closely to a problem. For ex- 
ample, on page 89 he states: "Why Komenda 
affairs should be decided by the kings of Fetu 
and Asebu is difficult to understand"; but on 
page 183 he reprints a document indicating 
that the three states were once united. Ob- 
viously the situation was more complicated, 
but these two situations might have been 
Juxtaposed. 
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The translation of Nérregärd’s study, based 
on the Danish archives, might have been con- 
sulted on Carloff (p. 108 ff), the Fetu-Danish 
conflict (p. 110), and the Akwamu-Danish con- 
flict (p. 112). 

Both books give us a look into the African 
societies as well as the maritime trade, and 
processes common to both areas were at 
work. European influences on African poli- 
tics were standard conditions, and in each 
area a “New Class” (as Daaku calls them) 
emerged as a result of contact. 

DANIEL F. MCCALL 
Boston University 


J. €. ANENE. The International Boundaries of 
Nigeria 1885-1960: The Framework of an 
Emergent African Nation. (Ibadan History Se- 
ries) New York: Humanities Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxiii, 331. $9.00. 


The problems of boundaries in Africa is the 
subject of a growing, if uncoordinated, body 
of literature. Until recently these boundaries 
were considered to be arbitrary dividing lines 
imposed by colonial powers and of little rele- 
vance to the most immediate problem of na- 
tion-building from the center. Students of 
African affairs have now begun to investigate 
the social and political consequences of these 
often unmarked borders that divide ethnic 
and cultural units as well as states. Thus a 
recent seminar discussed these problems at 
Uppsala, Sweden (African Boundary Prob- 
lems [1969], and there is the recent mono- 
graph on the legal properties of boundaries 
by F. J. Dias van Dunem (Les Frontières 
Africaines [Aix-Marseilles, 1969]) This post- 
humously published work by J. C. Anene is 
an important contribution, and 1 am glad 
that his friends and the publisher have 
brought this book out. Joe Anene meant very 
much to the development of history teaching 
at Ibadan and in Nigeria, and he was also a 
lucid historian of great learning. 

This study is divided into two parts. In the 
first part he discusses boundaries or rather 
frontier zones among various African groups 
and the difficulties of group demarcation. The 
complexities of African traditional frontiers 
and human patterns are emphasized. The 
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second part consists of a review of the prob- 
lem of the various international boundaries 
—the eastern, the western, and the northern 
boundaries. The material is here presented 
in a new and obvious way: the study of what 
is basically a history of European diplomacy 
in this part of Africa is set in the African con- 
text and analyzed with great insight against 
the background of indigenous African political 
organization and activities. 'This gives the 
historical study of boundaries (and occasion- 
aly also the Colonial Office documents) a 
new dimension. 

CARL GÖSTA WIDSTRAND 

University of Uppsala, 

Sweden 


ARTHUR AGWUNCHA NWANKWO and SAMUEL UDO- 
CHUKWU IFEJIKA. Biafra: The Making of a 
Nation. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. 
Pp. xii, 361. $8.95. 


This is among the first of what will undoubt- 
edly be a large number of volumes of a 
scholarly nature dealing with the recent con- 
flict in Nigeria. Fortunately, it sets a reason- 
ably high standard. The authors, both Biaf- 
rans, were actively engaged in the activities 
of the Biafran government and, understand- 
ably, feel deeply about the war, its costs in 
human life, and for the legacy of bitterness 
it left in Nigeria. 

Despite their evident partiality, the book 
treats the events leading up to the outbreak 
of hostilities with remarkable detachment. 
No attempt is made to carry on the story 
after the declaration of Biafran independence, 
but the record of events, told from the Biaf- 
ran viewpoint, forms an invaluable source 
for later analyses. ‘The accounts of certain 
episodes that received relatively little atten- 
tion in the Western press but that were 
nevertheless significant in the build-up to the 
final disaster are especially well treated. The 
replacement of the head of the University of 
Lagos—an Ibo of scholarly distinction and 
administrative skili—by a Yoruba as a result 
of political and tribal pressures is particularly 
to be singled out as is the detailed account 
of the failure to carry out the terms of the 
Aburi agreement. 
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The chapters on the military in Nigerian 
politics place in clear perspective the degree 
to which the military leaders, for all their 
profesion of devotion to a united Nigeria, 
were themselves swayed by tribal and re- 
gional loyalties. In addition the authors docu- 
ment the fact that the two preceding coups 
were by no means exclusively carried out by 


the Ibos, despite the prominence given to the . 


Ibo role at the time. 

The overall impression left by the recon- 
struction of events as the authors see them 
is one of inexorable tragedy. The actions 
both of the political leaders and of the mili- 
tary leave the reader with the feeling that 
an inevitable fate had condemned Nigeria 
to bloodshed and that, short of the appear- 
ance of a nationally recognized Messiah, 
little could be done by human hands to avert 
it. Opportunities occurred to deflect the 
course of events, but they were éither ignored 
by the politicians in their eager search for 
personal aggrandizement, or they were un- 
seen by the military leadership inexperienced 
in political manipulation. Who were the 
real culprits in the Nigerian debacle? The 
authors single out the British colonial ad- 
ministration for having set the scene by di- 
viding Nigeria according to British economic 
interests. As the conflict approached, regional 
political rivalries combined with traditional 
tribal antagonisms added fuel to fires of 
hatred. In addition the authors see behind 
the scenes the furtive hands of Western dip- 
lomats, “actively geared to satisfy their im- 
perialistic interests in Nigeria,” and the re- 
maining British expatriates in the North who 
encouraged the Northern leaders in their 
dreams of secession or dominance. No doubt 
there is some truth in these latter allega- 
tions, but it is difficult to see what the inter- 
ests of the Western powers might have been in 
promoting the break-up of the country and, 
more particularly wherein British interests 
might have paralleled those of the few re- 
maining expatriates in the North. 

As might be expected the Biafran position 
appears least worthy of blame in the eyes 
of the authors. Colonel Ojukwu is painted 
as defending the cause of his own people in 
the face of treachery and bad faith on the 
part of the federal government. There are, 
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of course, two sides to the story; the present 
volume ably presents the case of the Eastern- 
ers. 

The authors’ conclusion is that, in effect, 
the attempt at a federal Nigeria was doomed 
to failure from the start because "Nigeria 
was not one country, but several 'countries' 
—brought together by a forced political amal- 
gamation." The only solution lies ultimately 
in a form of loose confederation of auton- 
omous states, of the type recommended by 
Colonel Ojukwu. Until "Nigeria's single most 
basic problem . . . sub-nationalism," is fully 
recognized there can be no permanent peace. 
While it has been successfully proved, at least 
for the time being, that federal power can 
defeat one secessionist attempt, the roots of 
the internal forces dividing Nigeria have 
scarcely been touched, and the prospect of 
further efforts at secession, especially by the 
North, can never be discounted although 
they may appear remote at the moment. 

For those interested not only in Nigeria but 
in parallel potential situations elsewhere in 
Africa, this book is of major importance. We 
await an equally perceptive and detailed pre- 
sentation of the federal government's posi- 
tion during the years of crisis leading to the 
tragedy of Biafra. 

L. GRAY COWAN 
Columbia University 


RENÉ LEMARCHAND. Rwanda and Burundi. 
(Praeger Library of African Affairs) New York: 
Praeger. 1970. Pp. xi, 502. $12.50. 


Rwanda and Burundi, lands of tall, mo- 
narchical Tutsi and squat, subordinate Hutu 
“peasants,” seemed stable, remote, and mys- 
terious colonial lands at the end of their pe- 
rod of Belgian governance. Yet stability 
masked extreme and complicated forms of 
unequal social stratification that, not inevi- 
tably but as a result of a constellation of 
circumstances that Lemarchand examines and 
explains in a painstaking and rewarding man- 
ner, led in the 1950s and 1960s to coups 
d'état, social revolution, and ethnic-based 
genocide. 

The Rwandese massacre of 1963-64 serves 
as the emotive pivot of this long and careful 
study. In Burundi the course of events proved 
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less traumatic. Lemarchand shows how and 
in what ways the precolonial and hence post- 
independence social and political structures 
‘of the two countries were less congruent than 
had been supposed. The monarchy was au- 
thoritarian and omnipotent in Rwanda and 
constitutional in Burundi; the Hutu, a size- 
able majority in both territories, were per- 
mitted significant political and social roles 
only in Burundi. There achievement was pos- 
sible for Hutu; in Rwanda the ruling Tutsi 
clans actually prevented vertical mobility 
among their subjects. The differences between 
Rwanda and Burundi today, and during the 
formative 1960s, reflect such fundamental so- 
cietal strains, but Lemarchand wisely refuses 
to construct a simple causal model. One of 
the many virtues of this exhaustive book is 
its careful evaluation of an array of variables 
(not least the attitudes of Belgian and Swiss 
missionaries and the Belgian administration, 
and events and postures in the Congo, to 
which the colonial Ruanda-Urundi was um- 
bilically tied) to each of which Lemarchand 
ultimately assigns responsibility for the chaos 
of the 1960s and the national fragility of the 
19708. 

This is recent history done well, virtually 
definitively, and enriched by the insights of 
contemporary social science. The opening 
background survey is the best short political 
and social introduction to the two countries. 
The second chapter, a conceptually organized 
history of the colonial period, is less satis- 
factory, and the decision to treat Rwanda and 
Burundi separately during the 1960s makes 
for much repetition and methodological re- 
dundance. Nevertheless, in Lemarchand’s 
bands the progression of Rwanda from trust 
territory to assassination and revolution, 
through a political reorganization climaxed 
by the coup d'état of 1961 to the inauguration 
of a Hutu republic in 1962, at last becomes 
comprehensible. He also devotes considerable 
energy to an unraveling of the politics of the 
Tutsi in exile, the inyenzi invasions, and their 
 sanguinary climax in late 1963 and early 
1964. 

For Burundi, where the developments of 
the dozen years before 1970 were, if anything, 
even more confusing and astonishing, Le- 
marchand is equally thorough and appro- 
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priately revisionist. He has plotted the polit- 
ical maneuverings of the early 1960s and has 
understood the fateful consequences of the 
assassination in 1961 of Prince Louis Rwaga- 
sore. The interlocking role of the monarchy 
and the politicians, and the influence of for- 
eigners, especially the mainland Chinese, are 
handled well In 1965 a coup failed, and 
Hutu were slaughtered in large numbers, 
but this reaction in Burundi was not merely, 
as Lemarchand shows, a mirror image of the 
earlier killings in Rwanda. It was at this 
juncture, too, that the lack of leadership on 
the part of the mwami, or king, proved 
decisive for 1965, and for the end of the polit- 
ical game as it was being played in Burundi 
(and in so many new nations of Africa). The 
army captain who aborted the coup in 1965 
found himself a fulcrum balancing ethnic 
and political claims that the existing political 
system could not resolve. In 1966, but not be- 
cause it was the sole guardian of the “na- 
tional interest" the army assumed power, 
and rules today. 

Throughout this searching book Lemar- 
chand laudably tries to do more than write 
informed political history. He seeks to use 
the empirical examination of Rwanda and 
Burundi as the basis for a new general theory 
of revolution. He compares and uses the sug- 
gestions of others, but transcending his special 
evidence and particular cases here proves 
more pretentious than  paradigmatic. The 
virtues of the book are other, many, and im- 
portant. This is rich, insightful history en- 
hanced by its quality of interdisciplinary in- 
quiry. 

ROBERT I. ROTBERG 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
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JOSEPH NEEDHAM. Clerks and Craftsmen in 
China and the West: Lectures and Addresses 
on the Histor» of Science and Technology. 
Based largely on collaborative work with wANG 
LING et al. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 469, 40 plates. $22.50. 


The first word in the title of this book is some- 
what puzzling. I assume that Needham wants 
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it understood as a translation of the Chinese 
term Shih, which means the scholar as well 
as the officiant. In this way the title would 
reflect Needham's major concerns, science 
and technology. Needham is, of course, well 
known for his unique contribution Science 
and Civilization in China, of which six sturdy 
volumes have already appeared (1954-70) and 
at least three more are expected. Whereas 
his more general articles have been anthol- 
ogized in the volumes Within the Four Seas: 
The Dialogue of East and West and The 
Great Titration: Science and Society in East 
and West (both 1969) the volume under 
review collects lectures and papers that are 
considered parerga of his major work, ex- 
panding on specific problems and summa- 
rizing and synthesizing others. Some of the 
contributions found in this volume are pub- 
lished here for the first time; others have 
appeared during the last twenty years in 
scholarly journals among which are titles to 
which access is not always easy. In these cases 
the articles have been brought up to date 
whenever necessary. Not included have been 
monographic studies considered too special- 
ized to be of general interest. One might ex- 
press the hope that these too will one day 
be republished collectively between two cov- 
ers. Ample recognition is given to Needham's 
collaborators such as Wang Ling, Lu Gwei- 
djen, and Ho Ping-yü. 

Needham's literally unmatched competence 
in the field of the history of science on a glo- 
bal scale puts him in a position to see phe- 
nomena and developments in this field in 
proper proportions. This pertains to con- 
cepts and inventions as well as to general 
approaches. His statement, for instance, that 
early Western mathematicians were more 
geometry-minded and early Chinese mathe- 
maticians more algebra-minded, or that in 
physics the West laid the conceptual founda- 
tions for the atomic theory and China for 
the wave theory are exceedingly illuminating. 
He also assesses the contributions of the 
third great center of scientific advance, the 
Arab world, which was informed by ideas and 
techniques both from the East and from the 
West, which added to them and in turn in- 
fluenced both the East and the West, and 
which furthermore acted as a link in the 
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transmission of ideas and techniques from 
the East to the West and vice versa. 

Strangely, this mutual flow of information 
appears to have been much more selective 
than the level of Arab knowledge would have 
permitted. With all this Needham is in a 
position not only to compare but also to 
establish and evaluate priorities. This is a 
topic that pervades the whole volume, in- 
cidentally in many of the contributions and 
in a more general way in the last article, 
“The Roles of Europe and China in the Evolu- 
tion of Oecumenical Science." There emerges 
from his description a vivid impression of those 
awesome moments of history when East and 
West met and when they did not meet, such as 
the time when the great explorers from China 
and the great explorers from the West almost, 
but not quite, encountered each other on the 
shores of Africa. A speculative mind is again 
and again plagued by the question: "What 
would have happened, if?" 

It cannot be the purpose of this review to dis- 
cuss the contributions of this volume individu- 
ally. They deal with astronomy, horology, me- 
teorology, the mariners' compass, iron and steel 
production, problems of mechanical engineer- 
ing, medical issues, and many other topics. Con- 
sidering the vast range of coverage, it is amazing 
how few are the instances where one would 
want to differ from Needham's interpretation or 
Needham’s facts. One such instance might be his 
statement that “the Chinese . . . founded no 
[overseas] colonies of any kind" (p. 53). Ac 
tually there was in Ming times on what are now 
the Philippine Islands a large Chinese colony, 
the character of which still awaits investigation. 
It was wiped out when the Spaniards entered 
the field. In this context one would also have 
liked to see mention of the fact that after the 
discontinuation of the imperially sponsored 
overseas missions, Chinese private ships went on 
plying the oceans on a considerable scale in di- 
rect contravention to imperial policy. Or one 
might venture to suggest that in his article, 
"Elixir Poisoning in Medieval China," a broader 
interpretation of the term "immortality" would 
have been helpful. Immortality was for many a 
symbol or even a poetic trope. Among the more 
credulous there is again a wide range of mean- 
ings that have been attached to this term. Among 
them was without doubt also the understanding 
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of immortality as an otherworldly phenomenon. 
Reference could be made here to the Chou 
Shih ming-t'ung chi, a detailed record of religious 
experiences of one Mr. Chou in quest of im- 
mortality. This record was edited by T’ao 
Hung-ching (451-536 A.p.). When Chou eventu- 
ally took the elixir this resulted in what we 
would call immediate death. His master T’ao 
and his school did, however, interpret this 
event as the attainment of immortality. Em- 
peror Wen-hsüan's reluctance to take the elixir 
(p. 320) migbt also have to be interpreted as a 
rejection of otherworldly immortality. 

Needham takes great pains to put concepts 
and developments neatly into their historical, 
political, and social contexts. In this endeavor 
he differentiates between the basic characters of 
Eastern and Western society, and he makes 
many thoughtful and well-argued points con- 
cerning the reasons why things tended to de- 
velop as they did within the context of Chinese 
society. He calls the structure of Chinese society 
"bureaucratic feudalism." Some might quarrel 
with this term. Nobody, however, will quarrel 
with Needham's emphatic request that Chinese 
ideas and inventions be properly scrutinized and 
allotted the place they deserve within a history 
of ecumenical science. 

HELLMUT WILHELM 
University of Washington 


ANTOINE GAUBIL, S.J. Correspondance de Pékin, 
1722-1759. Edited by RENÉE sımon. Preface by 
PAUL DEMIÉVILLE. Áppendixes by JOSEPH DE- 
HERGNE, S.J. (Études de philologie et d'histoire, 
Number 14.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. 
xviii, 1001. 

Father Antoine Gaubil, S.J. (1689-1759) was 
the foremost European Sinologist of the eigh- 
‘teenth century. Although nominally a mission- 
ary, Gaubil's duties in China were mainly of a 
secular nature. Missionary work in the conven- 
tional sense was not permitted after 1724 (Pek- 
ing and, apparently, Canton were exceptions), 
and the only missionaries who lived in China 
legally were those, like Gaubil, who were in the 
employ of the Chinese government. Gaubil 
taught Latin to Manchu youths preparing to 
represent their country in relations with Russia, 
and he served as a court translator. His main 
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work, however, was in the Board of Astronomy, 
the directorship of which had been in European 
hands since early in the Ch'ing period. 

During almost forty years of residence in 
Peking, Gaubil translated several of the Chinese 
classics, portions of the official T'ang history, 
and a number of other works. This, moreover, 
was only a fraction of his total output, a bibliog- 
raphy of which, appended to the. book under 
review, runs to twenty-six pages. As Gaubil’s 
Scholarly reputation spread, he was elected to 
the leading European learned societies of the 
day. And the correspondence he engaged in 


with contemporary European savants forms a 


considerable portion of the volume before us. 

Renée Simon has performed a notable service 
in tracking down and reproducing some 342 of 
Gaubil's letters, most of them never before pub- 
lished. The letters are well edited, and their 
usefulness is enhanced enormously by the in- 
clusion of copious chronologies and indexes 
(compiled mostly by Father Joseph Dehergne, 
S.J. 

This is a large undertaking. To whom will it 
be of value? For the student of European Sinol- 
ogy (particularly as it relates to Chinese as- 
tronomy, the chronology of the Chinese past, 
and Chinese knowledge of world geography), 
Gaubils letters will be of incalculable im- 
portance. They also contain a certain amount 
of interesting detail on the condition of Chris- 
tianity in the Yung-cheng and early Ch’ien-lung 
reigns. As a window on the China in which 
Gaubil lived, however, the correspondence is a 
grave disappointment. Partly, no doubt, this is a 
reflection of the degree to which the missionaries 
were cut .off from Chinese society. They could 


. move about Peking freely but were barred from 


leaving the city. Also, in contrast with earlier 
times, they had little contact with the throne. 
(By my count, Gaubil had three audiences with 
Yung-cheng—the descriptions of which, inciden- 
tally, are tantalizing—and none with Ch’ien- 
lung.) Partly, also, I suspect that the paucity of 
information on contemporary China reflects the 
scholarly orientation of the author of the let- 
ters. Gaubil's first love was astronomy, his sec- 
ond, Sinology. Regrettably, for the student of 
the eighteenth century, his interest in his im- 
mediate environment .was minimal. 

PAUL A. COHEN 

Wellesley College 
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vEN-P'ING HAO. The Comprador in Nineteenth 
Century China: Bridge between East and. West. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, Number 45.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 315. $10.00. 


This volume is one of the best studies on Chi- 
nese socioeconomic history published in re- 
cent years. It contains a detailed analysis, which 
includes many insights and suggestive ideas, of 
the compradorial class in the China of the 
treaty-port days. 

The eleven chapters of the book can be 
grouped into three main parts. The first ex- 
amines the rise and fall of the comprador and 
his functions in the foreign firm. The second 
part deals with economic and noneconomic ac- 
tivites and discusses the economic role of the 
comprador as an individual and as a socio- 
economic institution. The final part is a sum- 
mary statement of main findings and conclu- 
sions. 

The discussion of the role of the comprador 
in affecting the Chinese economy is useful. 'The 
most important conclusion of the study appears 
to be that in many respects the comprador 
played a significant role in modern China's 
economic development—a role that stemmed 
from his position as an economic middleman 
between East and West. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the significance of the compradorial role 
in affecting Chinese economic development 
seems to be overstated. This is probably be- 
cause the author allows too great an emphasis 
on the importance of foreign trade, with which 
the comprador was closely connected. Accord- 
ing to Professor Hao, foreign trade in nine- 
teenth-century China performed the role of 
a "leading sector," generating a process of 
cumulative economic growth. In actuality, 
however, foreign trade was primarily a 
means through which foreign merchants ex- 
tracted part of China's agricultural surplus. 
And as a middleman the comprador shared 
some of the surplus. But both the foreign mer- 
chant and the comprador made very little re- 
turn to Chinese agriculture. Inasmuch as China 
was a predominantly agricultural country, the 
process of economic growth could not become 
cumulative and continuous without technical 
transformation of the agricultural sector. 

This discussion leads to an interesting con- 
trast between the comprador in nineteenth-cen- 
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tury China and the landlord in Meiji Japan. 
The Japanese landlord played a double role in 
the successful industrialization drive. As an en- 
trepreneur in the agricultural sector he was re- 
sponsible for promoting productivity growth 
and generating an agricultural surplus; as an 
entrepreneur in the industrial sector he per- 
formed the function of converting the surplus 
into industrial investment. The comprador in 
China, though he may have been instrumental 
in channelizing a part of the agricultural sur- 
plus to industry, made no effort to improve 
agricultural productivity. 

Whatever contributions may have been made 
by foreign trade and the comprador toward 
economic growth, as Professor Hao maintains, 
the growth was largely limited to the treaty 
ports without significant spread effects on the 
vast agricultural sector. To evaluate the con- 
tribution of the comprador to Chinese economic 
development in proper perspective one needs 
to examine his role as a bridge not only be- 
tween East and West but also between industry 
and agriculture. 

NAI-RUENN CHEN 
Cornell University 


FRANK H. H. KING. A Concise Economic History 
of Modern China (1840-1961). [New York:] 
Praeger. 1969. Pp. x, 243. $7.50. 


In spite of its title this book does not offer a 
balanced account of the economic developments 
of modern China. It is rather a collection of re- 
marks on a wide range of topics whose relevance 
to the Chinese economy is at times only in- 
direct. Moreover, the treatment of such topics 
is very uneven. Thus, the spread of Anglo- 
Indian banking institutions to China receives 
far more attention than the development of 
banking in China, and traditional politics 
is discussed at greater length than indus- 
trial growth in the modern period. In his 
preface Dr. King justifies his "varying em- 
phases" by gaps in our knowledge of China, 
resulting from the imperfect state of research 
and by the “different economic questions which 
appear of major interest" as we move from one 
period to another. Yet, neither of these reasons 
can be accepted without challenge. The fact 
that each era has its peculiar problems does not 
eliminate the need to study such perennial top- 
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ics as industry, commerce, or agriculture, and if 
the gaps in our knowledge are as great as the 
author claims, clearly no general economic his- 
tory should be attempted at this stage. 

The book can also be criticized on more spe- 
cifie grounds. The author wrongly implies that 
taxes assessed in taels were collected entirely in 
copper (p. 35), and he also seems to think that 
the shift of foreign trade north from Canton 
was the main, or at least an important, cause of 
the Taiping rebellion (p. 18). Most specialists 
on that subject would probably dispute that. 
In regard to Sun Yat-sen, whom he discusses at 
great length, King attributes the man's lack. of 
economic sophistication to the weaknesses of 
the science of economics at the time (p. 107). 
But since Sun is not known to have contacted 
contemporary economists or, indeed, to have 
pursued economics seriously, one may differ 
with King on the origin of Sun's weakness, 
even if one could agree with him on the pro- 
priety of such a discussion in a concise eco- 
nomic history. 

Besides an astoundingly large amount of mis- 
prints, footnotes are lacking in this book, and 
statements are often so truncated as to make 
little sense. An example is the statement that 
except for the two years 1956-57 changes in 
government were not the key to an understand- 
ing of China's economic history (p. 3). This 
passage leaves the reader completely puzzled as 
to Dr. King's view of the years 1958-61. Was 
there no economic planning in these years, or 
was the Peking regime totally ineffective in 
this period? In either case, changes in govern- 
ment would still seem to affect economic events. 

Many other passages are simply unreadable 
because the writing is too unpolished; for ex- 
ample, one reads (on p. 15): "That it was part 
of such a system is manifest from an under- 
standing of this corruption not as something 
outside the system but as a shading growing out 
of the system and being rather an unacceptable 
growth of what was otherwise permissible than 
something distinct and objectively ascertain- 
able." 

To be fair to Dr. King, the book is not de- 
void of delightful insights. For instance, he sees 
the traditional Chinese government as a legal- 
istic bulwark against the decline in Confucian 
virtue, and he is also aware that the emperor 
was at times helpless in the initiation of policy. 
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In the realm of foreign relations, King recog- 
nizes that Westerners did not always dispense 
wise or even practical advice to China. (Com- 
monplace as the last statement may sound to a 
layman, it is rarely found in Western works on 
China.) It is a pity that the book was published 
in its present form. Had the author deleted cer- 
tain parts, expanded others, and improved his 
style, he could have produced a major work— 
not necessarily in economic history but certainly 
of value to students of China. 

YI C. WANG 

Queens College, 

City University of New York 


YING-WAN CHENG. Postal Communication in 
China and Its Modernization, 1860-1896. (Har- 
vard East Asian Monographs, Number 34.) 
[Cambridge, Mass.:] East Asian Research Cen- 
ter, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. ı970. Pp. 
xil, 150. $3.50. 


A major development in the background of 
twentieth-century China was the expanded fa- 
cilities for communication, making possible 
greater national cohesion and the spread of 
knowledge, ideas, and commerce. Postal com- 
munication, a matter so basic that one is likely 
to forget that it cannot be taken for granted, is 
the subject of Miss Cheng's very fine mono- 
graph. She presents a near definitive picture of 
the Chinese postal institutions in the last dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century—the ancient of- 
ficial post, with its mounted and foot carriers 
in round-the-clock relay, carrying exclusively 
government documents; the rapidly expanding 
commercial letter agencies, serving merchants, 
city dwellers, and the incipient Chinese-lan- 
guage press; the postal establishments of several 
foreign nations at the treaty ports; and, begin- 
ning in 1878, a limited postal service organized 
by Robert Hart of the Chinese maritime cus- 
toms, for Peking and the treaty ports. Miss 
Cheng's account of these independent services, 
as well as her data on postal routes, rates, and 
speed of delivery, provide an index to the de- 
gree to which the vast empire was or was not an 
integrated nation. Judiciously written and 
tightly organized, the monograph takes as its 
major focus the proposals for a unified national 


postal system and the reasons why they were 
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‘not adopted until as late as 1896. It is quite 
clear that the initiative for reform lay with 
Robert Hart and his colleagues in the customs 
service. As early as 1861, Hart had made the 
proposals to the T'sungli Yamen. But it was 
not until the late 1870s that some Chinese (still 
very few) joined in the advocacy. Miss Cheng 
cites a variety of reasons why approval of Hart's 
suggestions was long withheld. The government 
was unwiling to abandon the time-honored 
official post or to tamper with the seemingly ef- 
ficient commercial letter agencies. In its august 
aloofness toward the populace it was unaccus- 
tomed to the role of letter carrier for the public. 
Miss Gheng implies—and here I have some 
reservations—that such obstacles, as well as fi- 
nancial and other problems, could have been 
overcome “if the ministers [of the Tsungli 
Yamen] were determined to have a post office." 
The fact remains that such determination was 
lacking. In the end it was the support of high 
provincial officials, given in the face of further 
expansion of Western postal establishments on 
Chinese soil that disposed the Yamen toward 
Hart’s plans; and it was not until after the 
Sino-Japanese War that imperial sanction was 
given. Even then, the new postal administra- 
tion (that was to coexist with the official post) 
was to be entrusted to the management of Hart 
and his customs machinery. 

Aside from its institutional and statistical 
data, the study thus probes into the complex 
roles that the West (and the Westerners) played 
in introducing essential innovations into 
Chinese life. It is to be hoped that Miss Cheng 
or others will pursue the story into the next 
phase: the development of the new postal sys- 
tem and its effects upon the Chinese society at 
large. 

KWANG-CHING LIU 
University of California, 
Davis 


RAMON H. MYERS. The Chinese Peasant Econ- 
omy: Agricultural Development in Hopei and 
Shantung, 1890—1949. (Harvard East Asian Se- 
ries 47.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 394. $12.00. 


Contradictions infest our understanding of 
pre-1949 rural China. Marxist-influenced rural 
surveyors and rhetoricians picture a rural China 
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dominated by landlords, merchants, and money- 
lenders, a class society whose poor peasants were 
doomed to poverty by the contro] of local elites 
and external forces who took whatever surplus 
they produced. Other surveyors (notably J. L. 
Buck) present a rural China in which the es- 
sential problem was low productivity, not dis- 
tribution. Eschewing mention of classes or po- 
litical-social control, this approach argues that 
technological improvement and better farm 
management would increase productivity and 
peasant well being. 

Which is the "real" rural China? Are both 
somehow partial visions of reality and eventu- 
ally reconcilable? Ramon Myers’ book comes 
down on the side of Buck and farm manage- 
ment. It is, in fact, the most comprehensive and 
satisfying statement of this viewpoint to ap- 
pear. This is because Myers has put to good use 
the results of the North China rural surveys 
made by the Japanese in areas they controlled 
between 1939 and 1943. These materials, not 
hitherto used comprehensively by non-Japanese 
scholars, greatly enlarge our time and relation- 
ship perspectives. They consist of interview re- 
sponses in which peasants recall and explain 
both their domestic and external economic re- 
lationships over a span of many decades. With 
all the limitations of interview material, especi- 
ally under these conditions, this information is 
unique in its historical coverage and the rigor 
of its collection. Myers has used the data from 
four North China villages and a wide range of 
more general literature to make generalizations 
we will be commenting on for some time. 

Myers’ approach is clearly economic. There is 
no discussion of class analysis, even to refute 
it, and relationships between and among peas- 
ants, landlords, and merchants are treated in 
their economic dimensions only. The picture 
that emerges is strangely benign and unreal. We 
may readily accept the peasant's economic ra- 
tionality but retain reservations about whether 
everything economic he did was merely rational 
choice among purely economic alternatives. 
Clearly, improved technology was needed, but 
was that all? Peasants who joined the Com- 
munists apparently did not think so. 

North China was not typical; but neither was 
any other China. I hope this important regional 
study will be followed by others that do as 
well as Myers with the economics but tackle 
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economics-related social and political questions 
as well. | 

EDGAR WICKBERG 

University of British Columbia 


CHARLOTTE FURTH. Ting Wen-chiang: Science — 


and China’s New Culture. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, Number 42.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 307. $10.00. 


The enthusiasm of Chinese intellectuals for sci- 
ence, or more generally for what they extolled 
as the "scientific attitude," is a well-known 
feature of the intellectual history of the first 
half of the twentieth century. Ting Wen-chiang 
(V. K. Ting, 1887-1936) was the first Chinese 
to expound the case for a scientific world view 
on the basis of a prolonged and extensive sci- 
entific education. (He received a B.S. in zoology 
and geology from Glasgow University in 1911.) 
Mrs. Furth's lucid, sensitive, and penetrating 
biography is therefore the first study to probe 
in depth the intellectual possibilities that sci- 
ence offered not merely as a vaguely understood 
nostrum or a rhetorical catchword but as “an 
intellectual enterprise of unique moral serious- 
ness and comprehensive relevance to human 
affairs." — 

It was a commitment to science viewed 
in this light that Ting attempted to communi- 
cate by word and deed to his fellow country- 
men as an imaginative educator, a successful 
scientific researcher and administrator, and an 
outspoken and ultimately unsuccessful advocate 
of liberal social and political causes. With ad- 
mirable perception Mrs. Furth examines the 


intellectual implications of his belief in the so-: 


cial utility of criticism and the final authority 
of reason, and she analyses the benign authori- 
tarianism' to which it led in an era of pro- 
found social and political upheaval. In his 
unflagging physical energy, his self-confident en- 
trepreneurial style of life and work, and his 
conscious adherence to a Confucian-inspired 
doctrine of altruistic public service, Ting was 
perhaps.less typical of the academic liberals 
with whom he was associated than Mrs. Furth 
suggests. Nevertheless, her critical understand- 
ing of the values that shaped Ting’s beliefs 
and aspirations, together with her skill in evok- 
ing the personal and historical forces that gov- 
erned his actions, make this book a substantial 
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and most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on China's agonizing intellectual transfor- 
mation in the modern age. 
JEROME B. GRIEDER 
Brown University 


RICHARD H. MINEAR. Japanese Tradition and 
Western Law: Emperor, State, and Law in the 
Thought of Hozumi Yatsuka. (Harvard East 
Asian Series, Number 48.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. 244. $9.00. 


An important part of Japan's effort to build a 
modern nation-state was the assimilation of 
Western concepts of law. Professor Minear's 
book attempts to understand this process 
through a study of the thought of Hozumi 
Yatsuka, a professor of public law at Tokyo 
Imperial University from 188g to 1912 and dean 
of the law faculty for fourteen of those years, 
who formulated theories o£ the Japanese state 
that had wide influence in the formative stage 
of modern law in Japan. 

Minear, whose approach is essentially that of 
pure intellectual history, concentrates on trac 
ing the derivation of Hozumi's ideas and on 
analyzing their intrinsic quality. He shows how 
legal positivism, and particularly Paul Laband, 
influenced Hozumi during his student days in 
Tokyo and Germany and provided a theoreti- 
cal framework for interpreting the Meiji state. 
But Hozumi departed from positivism in his 
unwillingness to separate law from ethics; for 
the more lasting influences, the author argues, 
were the kokugaku and Mitogaku traditions of 
his family. From them he inherited his con- 
ception of the Japanese state as a moral order, 
founded on distinctive and immutable princi- 
ples, in which "the Emperor is not only the 
sovereign whose command is law: he is also 
morality incarnate, the living representative of 
the Sun Goddess" Minear demonstrates how 
Hozumi rephrases in Western legal terms tradi- 
tional attitudes toward the emperor, and how 
in the process a valid conception of law is lost. 
Hozumi's ideas become "the means whereby 
Japanese tradition seeks to filter out the core of 
the Western legal tradition, leaving only a- 
pseudo-positivist shell.” The author's final 
judgment is harsh but forthright. Hozumi made 


, no clear contribution to acceptance of Western 


legal concepts: "Hozumi represents in modern 
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japanese law not a bridge to something new 
but a dead end"; and his ideas were partly 
responsible for the antiparliamentary move- 
ment that eventually destroyed party govern- 
ment in the 1930s. 

With regard, however, to the fundamental 
questions of why a highly educated legal scholar 
succumbed to “a crude cultural nativism" and 
why his views gained wide acceptance, the au- 
thor is less clear. Except to show in a general 
way that Hozumi's ideas were rooted in Toku- 
gawa intellectual tradition, Minear, feeling that 
such questions lie beyond the competence of 
the intellectual historian, is content to leave 
their answers "to sociologists, cultural anthro- 
pologists, and psychologists." In part this 
cautiousness may be justified by the paucity of 
biographical material available on Hozumi, but 
one feels that the author might have elucidated 
these questions had he attempted to relate 
Hozumi's ideas to political and social move- 
ments at the turn of the century. 'The reader 
may conclude that Minear has done well within 
the limits he set for himself but that these limits 
were somewhat narrow. 

KENNETH B. PYLE 
University of Washington 
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MARCUS CUNLIFFE and ROBIN W. WINKS, editors. 
Pastmasters: Some Essays on American His- 
torians. New York: Harper and Row. 1969. Pp. 
Xv, 492. $10.00. 


"Our primary desire," write the editors of Past- 
masters, “is to show some of the ways by which 
American scholars have attempted to account 
to themselves for their own social environment." 
Whether or not all of the contributors took this 
hint that they should search especially for pres- 
ent-mindedness in the subjects of their essays 
one cannot be sure, particularly because sev- 
eral of the essays stress quite different qualities. 
Nevertheless a rémarkable feature of most of 
the thirteen essays in the Cunliffe-Winks book 
is the recurrent depiction of American his- 
torians ransacking the past in order to establish 
"values" and "lessons" for the present and fu- 
ture. Again, the editors decided not to organize 
their book in terms of "schools" and “move- 
ments" but to treat individuals as such, because 
"historians, like other men, are apt to modulate 
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from one viewpoint to another, to change their 
minds, and so apparently to contradict them- 
selves." Despite this humanist principle Past- 
masters is so liberally sprinkled with descrip- 
tions of the lines of influence running so 
undeniably through the community of American 
historians that the reader's mind seeks auto- 
matically to define the "schools" and "move- 
ments" whose definition the editors have con- 
sciously rejected. Thus, while Professors Cunliffe 
and Winks eschewed the method of organ- 
izing their subjects into "schools," it may well 
be that their volume would have more coher- 
ence if they had encouraged in their contribu- 
tors a freer play of the modern historian's 
instinct to do just that. 

Despite these preliminary reflections, Past- 
masters is a fascinating book both for the as 
piring and the established professional histor- 
ian. Indeed, given the paucity of book-length 
treatments of American historiography and the 
perhaps unhappy tendency to turn Ph.D. ex- 
aminations into exercises in historiography, it is 
predictable that Pastmasters will at once join 
Bellott, Kraus, Higham, Wish, Hutchinson, and 
the articles (both scattered and collected) that 
are already essential reading for doctoral candi- 
dates. Electing to treat relatively few historians, 
while also spanning the full range of American 
history, the editors followed a rule of thumb 
that both their contributors and their subjects 
should be “professional historians" and that 
they should be representative in the sense that 
their work has had weight and influence. Even 
this rule was not followed religiously. While 
some of the resulting choices will appear to 
some to be arbitary and to others whimsical, 
few readers will question many of the choices, 
and most will agree that arbitary exclusion of 
some obvious candidates is preferable to the 
more cursory treatment that would have been 
dictated by making the volume more compre- 
hensive. 

It is clear that danger lurked in the editorial 
prescription that biographical analysis (to show 
the "special personal quality of each particular 
historian") should be a prominent aspect of the 
assessment of the historian's work. In several of 
the essays this difficult demand has been met 
brilliantly, as in W. R. Taylor's deft interweav- 
ing of personality, period, goal, and method to 
explain both the achievement and the defects of 
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Parkman's historical scholarship. In two or 
three of the essays, on the other hand, and par- 
ticularly in H. C. Allen's on Bemis, the double 
requirement apparently invited resort to dis- 
cursive reflections rather than sustained analy- 
sis of the essay's subject. On balance, however, 
the contributors have done justice both to the 
editors and to their own subjects. That five of 
the thirteen essayists are British reflects the in- 
tention of the editors to add "an extra element 
of distance, impartiality, independence." As 
J. R. Pole's superb chapter on Daniel Boor- 
stin suggests, however, distance may actually 
heighten a sense of involvement in the debates 
about American history, while David Potter's 
equally successful essay on C. Vann Woodward 
indicates that nearness does not necessarily rob 
one of impartiality. 

In view of the spirited current debate about 
present-mindedness in phrasing the questions 
to be asked about the past, the recurrence of 
the theme in these essays is nothing short of 
startling. It is almost as if the spirit of Lord 
Bolingbroke had joined hands with that of 
the radical caucus to preside over the history 
of American history. ‘Taylor reminds us of 
Parkman's intense concern with "the debil- 
ity of the genteel classes" and his hope that his 
kind of history would goad members of those 
classes to throw up leadership of the sort that 
he was busy depicting. ]. C. Levenson stresses 
Henry Adams' involvement with the present 
and his belief that “it is the urgent pressure of 
unsolved problems that leads to the search for 
a relevant past." Howard Lamar could not, of 
course, have evaded this aspect of Turner, and 
he remarks that “Turner’s real purpose, how- 
ever, was to explain Midwestern Populism to a 
hostile East." Forrest McDonald's freshly per- 
ceptive and balanced essay on Beard, while de- 
fending Beard effectively against the charge of 
inconsistency flowing from senility, has again 
to emphasize his search for historical proof of 
his own prior conceptions about power and 
property. Ralph Gabriel's complex and careful 
account of Parrington has still to see Main Cur- 
rents essentially as a searching of history to il- 
lustrate the perennial conflict of Jefferson and 
Hamilton and to draw for his own day the 
lessons of Jeffersonianism. Even of Perry Miller, 
perhaps the least present-minded of the thirteen, 
Robert Middlekauff writes: "It was Miller's pre- 
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occupation with the modern world that sent 
him into the past." While J. R. Pole emphasizes 
Daniel Boorstin's constant concern with facts 
(a feature that distinguishes Boorstin as a con- 
sensus historian from the more ideologically 
centered Hofstadter and Hartz) and his insis- 
tence on distinguishing "between the past and 
the present," he too stresses Boorstin's urgent 
need to draw from the past either justification 
or instruction for the present. Maldwyn Jones’s 
thorough analysis of Handlin's work leaves no 
doubt of Handlin's growing concern to relate 
past and present; he quoted Handlin thus: 
"they [his writings on racism] were all com- 
posed by an historian who searched the record 
of the past for clues to the problems of the 
present." A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. treating Rich- 
ard Hofstadter as an increasingly disillusioned 
disciple of Beard ("minds like Beard . . . per- 
form services even when they are wrong") and 
thus dedicated to minimizing political conflict 
and stressing "the common climate of Ameri- 
can opinion," underlines Hefstadter’s use of the 
social sciences not only to explain "status anx- 
ieties" and "psychic crises" in the past but also 
"pseudo-conservative politics" in the present. 
Sir Denis Brogan's subtle discussion of David 
Potter examines particularly Potter's fight 
against determinism but alsc shows Potter's con- 
cern to draw lines from Senator Crittenden to 
the present with such remarks as "the histor- 
ians who believe so zealously in the virtue of 
facing up to issues in the past ought not to be- 
lieve in the expedients of peace in the present." 
Marcus Cunliffe's review of A. M. Schlesinger, 
Jr, while delineating the influences that in- 
clined Schlesinger to an active role in contemp- 
orary politics, observes that "in The Age of 
Jackson it could be said that Schlesinger voted 
for Roosevelt." David Potter's essay on Wood- 
ward (like several others in this book) is alone 
justification of the volume, and, quite apart 
from Woodward's nearly definitive reinterpre- 
tation of the New South, the evidence of his 
concern that history should inform the present 
while the present should define our historical 
questions, walks large across nearly all that he 
has written. 

Other unifying themes—determinism and ex- 
ceptionalism, for example— will suggest them- 
selves to readers of Pasimasters, but these may 
be left to the lethal cross fire of a thousand 
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Ph.D. orals. Meanwhile one can welcome the 
publication of an extraordinarily stimulating 
book about American historians. 
KENNETH MCNAUGHT 
University of Toronto 


WALTER RUNDELL, JR. In Pursuit of American 
History: Research and Training in the United 
States. Foreword by JAMES B. RHOADS. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 445. 
97-95. 

O. LAWRENCE BURNETTE, JR. Beneath the Foot- 
note: A Guide to the Use and Preservation of 
American Historical Sources. Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. ı969. Pp. x, 
450. $10.00. 


HERBERT J. BASS, edited with an introduction 
by. The State of American History. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books. 1970. Pp. xiv, 426. $15.00. 


Historians are asking themselves fundamental 
questions. Is their discipline in crisis? Are they 
sociologists, mathematicians, scientists, littéra- 
teurs, psychologists, philosophers? Older stu- 
dents will remember that some of these ques- 
tions troubled their generation in the 1920s. 
Still earlier Carl Becker saw in his contempor- 
aries a tendency toward sociological history. 
Periodically self-examination has suggested the 
need to break out of traditional concerns and 
to extend the boundaries of history. But be- 
fore extending boundaries one should know 
where he is, how he got there, and, if he is so 
inclined, what newer paths to follow. 

In their various ways the books under re- 
view say that historians do need to tread un- 
familiar ground. To aid them, Rundell and 
Burnette urge improving the mechanics of col- 
lecting, preserving, and disseminating historical 
sources. Contributors to the volume edited by 
Bass are concerned with the more imaginative 
use of these sources. 

Professor Rundell, assisted by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, undertook a "survey of 
the use of original documentary source ma- 
terials in the teaching of American history at 
graduate levels." Over 550 interviews with pro- 
fessors, graduate students, librarians, and ar- 
chivists at 112 institutions provided the main 
basis for his findings. The emphasis of his con- 
clusions is on research training, the acquisi- 
tion of skills needed by a student to practice 
his craft. Librarians and archivists wish that 
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scholars had more familiarity with bibliography 
and finding aids, a sentiment strongly endorsed 
by Rundell. He recommends closer ties between 
academic historians and personnel in archives, 
museums, and historical societies. Rundell 
identifies three major roadblocks to more ef- 
fective research: the often difficult access to 
original sources, an inadequate communication 
between academic and nonacademic histor- 
ians, and a lack of training in historical meth- 
odology. Some repetition makes Rundell's book 
longer than it need be, but as it is it should be 
useful to both teachers and students for its 
careful charting of the routes to the region in- 
habited by historians. 

Burnette and Rundell occasionally deal with 
the same topics. The former's study "is offered 
as a contribution to the care and use of the pri- 
mary sources for American history, as a guide 
for neophyte, fledgling, and amateur historians 
to the extensive world beneath the footnote." 
His book, says the author, "is concerned with 
the origins and evolution of those institutions 
and practices involved in the care and use of 
the primary forms of American historical evi- 
dence." 

What Burnette promises he delivers. What 
might have been a dull recital is a book filled 
with interesting, even fascinating, information, 
attractively presented. He is generous in ac- 
knowledging his dependence on the American 
Archivist. Proper tribute is paid to the prime 
mover in the establishment of the National 
Archives, J. Franklin Jameson, self-styled “mid- 
wife to historians." We are reminded that the 
Historica] Records Survey, a project of the New 
Deal, amassed in a period of five years "an in- 
credibly large collection of information, opened 
the records of local governments to general 
public use, made available the material for re- 
writing local history upon a sound documen- 
tary basis, and vastly stimulated good records- 
keeping practices.” 

The sheer bulk of federal records alone is 
overpowering in cost and space occupied. In 
1940 some 340,000 employees were creating and 
maintaining the federal records at an annual 
cost of $680 million. The accumulated total of 
such records exceeded 18,500,000 cubic feet, 
equal to six Pentagons. Forty years earlier 
Charles Francis Adams had looked apprehen- 
sively to the future: “We are to be bankrupted 
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by our possessions. . . . The question of the 
future .... relates to getting at what has been 
accumulated—the ready extraction of the mar- 
row." The task of the historian, concludes 
Burnette, is to "facilitate the marrowing of 
mountainous possessions without being bank- 
rupted by them." 

Burnette remarks in his preface that "the pro- 
fession in our own time is again worrying about 
its inner workings, about its process of discov- 
ering and proving truth, if not about its philo- 
sophical frame of reference." In their traditional 
adherence to descriptive history, Americans, 
says Burnette, have shied away from analysis. 
The twenty contributors to Bass's volume are 
strong on analysis, the temper is moderate. 
“They eschew that kind of historiography in 
which an understanding of what happened is 
less important than an understanding of the 
historian who wrote about it. . . . In a way, 
they take as a starting place some point beyond 
the now trite historiographical categories." 

Even when writing in such familiar fields as 
political, economic, and diplomatic history the 
questions asked and the methodologies referred 
to are frequently uncommon. Fields once 
thought the preserves of other disciplines have 
been annexed by these essayists. A special fea- 
ture of much -of their writing is the use of 
quantitative materia]. 

Space restrictions prevent more than the 
briefest comment on selected contributions. 
Richard C. Wade's "An Agenda for Urban 
History" is especially good, raising important 
questions and suggesting new research possibil- 
ities. Thomas J. McCormick’s “The State of 
American Diplomatic History” is incisive. A. R. 
Millett’s “American Military History: Over the 
Top” speaks of the American Revolution as 
"a people's war"; his bibliography is impressive. 
The iconoclastic G. H. Daniels writing on 
American technology, pays tribute to earlier 
historians but suggests other approaches and 
more research. D. F. Dowd is critical of Clio- 
metricians, the new economic historians "who 
have lifted off, bright and shiny, into outer 
space. There they orbit and would do no harm 
were it not that much of the training of on- 
coming economic historians is in their hands." 
Roderick Nash's '"The State of Environmental 
History" is sensitive, treating of matters outside 
the ken of most historians. Robert T. Lifton be- 
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lieves that psychohistory "could develop into a 
significant body of thought," but he also guesses 
it "may turn out to be nothing more than a 
minor intellectual curiosity." On the value of 
quantification there is less hesitancy on the part 
of true believers, though they are cautioned 
that "to quantify historical evidence historians 
simply must become credible statisticians." Ed- 
ward Pessen has more reservations than his col- 
leagues. Frank Otto Gatell in "Going Beyond 
Jacksonian Consensus" urges that "we should 
be extremely cautious before we banish the con- 
flict-with-capital factor from Jacksonian poli- 
tics.” Kenneth Barkin lifts the student out of 
parochialism with his important “Case Study in 
Comparative History: Populism in Germany 
and America.” The two populisms had enough 
similiarities to justify the conclusion that they 
were “distinctive variations on a common 
theme.” 

While most of the essays are stimulating, sug- 
gesting new ways of looking at familiar themes, 
it should be said that some authors are not al- 
ways acquainted with predecessors who wrote 
on similar themes. But the present writing is 
more vigorous, the analysis more sophisticated, 
the questions more probing. 'The answers? That 
is another question. 

MICHAEL KRAUS 
New York City 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS. Economics of Harvard. (Ec- 
onomics Handbook Series.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1970. Pp. Ixvii, 519. $14.50. 


This is‘a book in "the Seymour Harris style." 
Anyone who has read any of the ten books Pro- 
fessor Harris has published on educational prob- 
lems will know what I mean: an endless array 
of tables, quotations, and anecdotes, loosely ar- 
ranged by topics and barely held together by a 
narrative that makes so many points that it 
makes none; a prodigious industry in gathering 
data coupled with an almost total failure to 
analyze anything in depth; a lifetime of ac- 
cumulated notes put into print without so 
much as a disguise of connecting paragraphs. In 
the end one can only ask: "What is the point of 
it all?” 

Worse still, this is a long book, and it is not 
improved by a rambling summary in forty- 
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seven pages. If the reader has some definite 
questions in his mind about the operations of 
Harvard University, he may find it a useful 
source of information. But if he reads it because 
it strikes him as an interesting topic that he has 
never really thought about, he will put it down 
with a bad headache. Morison’s masterful five- 
volume history of Harvard left many economic 
issues untouched. It is a pity that all this ma- 
terial could not have been written up by some- 
one with an axe to grind. Any point of view, 
however biased and limited, would be better 
than Professor Harris' deadly recital of the bare 
facts. 

M. BLAUG 

Institute of Education 

University of London 


JAMES C. CURTIS and LEWIS L. GOULD, editors. 
The Black Experience in America: Selected Es- 
says. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1970. 
Pp. x, 199. 36.00. 

The Black Experience in America originated 
as a series of lectures at the University of Texas 
in the fall of 1968. As the combined product 
of nine different authors, the book reflects the 
weaknesses inherent in such collections. It lacks 
cohesiveness, and the quality is uneven. But, 
by and large, it is a welcome addition to a field 
inundated by reprints, oft-repeated anthologies 
and superficial, marketoriented books. Al- 
though the authors are writing on widely dis- 
parate subjects, most of them share a common 
concern and a common commitment. Their 
concern is that the surge toward civil rights 
and racial equality that has taken place within 
the last twenty-hve years will again recede as 
it did in the 1870s. 'Their commitment is to a 
rigorous analysis of the past, using all the 
methodological tools and insights of the social 
sciences. 

Of the eight essays, Henry Allen Bullock's 
"A Hidden Passage in the Slave Regime" is 
one of the more provocative, In theory, notes 
Bullock, slavery was a rational economic sys- 
tem in which the slave was nothing more than 
a chattel. In practice a combination of eco- 
nomic and emotional factors made it impossible 
for the slaveowner to maintain a closed system 
or to deny completely the humanity of the 
black man. In reality there were many hidden 
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passages, Bullock shows, that allowed slaves to 
develop alternative roles. 

"Anthropology and Negroes on the South- 
ern Colonial Frontier, by William Willis, is 
another thoughtful essay. Willis gives a good 
analysis of the interrelationship between West- 
ern imperialism and anthropology, and he ex- 
plains why American anthropologists spent 
little time studying the Negro in American life. 
Unfortunately, his analysis of racial interaction 
on the Southern frontier is primarily a straight- 
forward historical discussion that exploits few 
of the methodological techniques or insights 
of anthropology. 

In his lecture William S. McFeely addresses 
himself to five myths of the Reconstruction Era, 
attacking what he calls the "myth of the day 
of Jubilee,” the “myth of the Exodus,” the 
"Myth of Forty Acres and a Mule," and the 
"myth of the Menacing Black Man." Mc- 
Feely succeeds in cutting away a great deal of 
nonsense surrounding the role of blacks in 
Reconstruction. In his eagerness to dispel past 
mythology, however, he occasionally alternates 
between erecting convenient straw men (these 
myths have not been universally accepted by 
historians as McFeely seems to imply) and 
creating countermyths. For example, while it 
is true that there was a sound basis for believing 
that land would be distributed late in the war, 
such hopes were quickly dispelled in the sum- 
mer of 1865. These quibbles aside, McFeely's 
conclusions are welcome corrections to earlier 
distortions. 

Robert Zangrando's study of the NAACP 
is an excellent summary of the significance of 
that organization and an even-handed weighing 
of its weaknesses and strengths. Thomas R. 
Cripps continues his analysis of the Negro and 
the motion picture industry and argues that 
movie producers and directors stereotyped and 
denigrated blacks in their motion pictures be- 
cause of a combination of racism, ignorance, 
and timidity—not because of any significant 
box-office resistance by Southern movie-goers. 

Of the remaining pieces, Arthur Zilversmit's 
contribution on the abolitionists is perhaps the 
least significant. The essays by Louis Harlan 
("Tel It Like It Was: Suggestions on Black 
History") and by August Meier and Elliott 
Rudwick (“The Boycott Movement against 
Jim Crow Streetcars in the South, 1900-1906”) 
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are reprinted from earlier publications but 
both are excellent. And at a time when black 
history is still groping for scholarly identity, 
Harlan offers some sobering suggestions on the 
pitfalls and perils of oversimplification and 
distortion. 

DAN T. CARTER 

University of Maryland 


E. R. R. GREEN, editor. Essays in Scotch-Irish 
History. (Ulster-Scot Historical Series, Num- 
ber 2.) New York: Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. 
xi, 110. $4.50. 


The five brief essays that compose this volume 
were delivered as papers at a symposium held 
at Queen's University, Belfast, in September 
1965 under the auspices of the Ulster-Scot His- 
torical Society. Chronologically, they cover the 
story of emigration of the Scotch-Irish from 
Ulster from the earliest colonial manifestations 
to the mid-nineteenth century. The first essay, 
"Woodrow Wilson and His Presbyterian In- 
heritance," by Arthur Link, discusses the effect 
of Wilson's Scottish and Protestant background 
on his political career. Link concludes "that 
‘in Woodrow Wilson we see almost perfectly 
revealed the signal Scottish and Scotch-Irish 
legacy to American society, culture, and poli- 
tics." That legacy has been enormous, and one 
of the purposes of the Ulster-Scot Historical 
Society is to explore and describe the nature 
of the influence exerted by a stream of emigrants, 
principally from Ulster, over a period of nearly 
two centuries. 

The term “Scotch-Irish” is of American 
origin. In his essay on “The Scotch-Irish: Their 
Cultural Adaptation and Heritage in the 
American Old West," E. Estyn Evans makes 
the point that the “Scotch-Irish in particular 
were anxious not to be confused with the 
‘famine Irish’ [Catholics from South Ireland], 
and the term Scotch-Irish significantly became 
popular only after 1850; before that they were 
usually referred to as Irish (sometimes wild 
Irish) or poor Scotch." In the colonial period 
and down to about 1815 the emigrants from 
Ireland to the New World were predominantly 
Protestants of Scottish ancestry. One of the most 
significant of the essays, "Ulster Emigration, 
1783-1815" by Maldwyn A. Jones, emphasizes 
the continuance of the Protestant migration 
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from Northern Ireland after the American Rev- 
olution. Jones points out the concern of the 
British government over this drain, especially 
over the loss of skilled craftsmen, and the steps 
that the authorities took to curb emigration. 

The callousness and brutality of British 
officialdom in dealing with the Ulster-Scots, 
particularly with emigrating Scotsmen, had far- 
reaching political effects. These emigrants ar- 
rived in America with a deep-seated hatred 
of England. During the Revolution they proved 
ardent patriots with an inveterate animosity 
to George 11. Later they became equally ardent 
Jeffersonian Democrats because the Federalists 
were pro-English. A Connecticut Federalist 
after a trip through Pennsylvania remarked of 
the Scotch-Irish there that "they are United 
Irishmen, Free Masons, and the most God- 
provoking Democrats this side of Hell." 

All of these essays are pleasant contributions; 
but since they are merely printed lectures, they 
cannot pretend to treat their subjects in depth. 
"Education in the American Colonies: The 
Impact of Scotland" by Esmond Wright, for 
example, skims over a terrain that has been well 
worked by others and does not add anything 
new to the story. “Ulster Emigrants’ Letters" by 
E. R. R. Green is tantalizingly brief and can 
merely suggest the possibilities that lie in 
developing this area. The purpose of the sym- 
posium was of course to arouse interest in this 
subject, and one cannot ask for more in the 
published results of the conference. The essays 
are informative as far as they go, and they may 
lead to further investigations in this field. 

LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
National Geographic Society 


ROBIN HIGHAM, editor. Bayonets in the Streets: 
The Use of Troops in Civil Disturbances. Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas. 1969. Pp. xi, 


225. $6.05. 


This volume is an anthology of essays by ten 
writers, including the editor, on the history 
and current problems of the use of American 
troops for peacekeeping within the United 
States. Because it necessarily suffers from the 
discontinuities of an anthology in any event, 
it is also a pity that its contributors so uniformly 
represent the establishment. With no contrib- 
utor to speak at all for the Left or for the blacks, 
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the book presents so patently incomplete a 
depiction of reality that it leaves the reader 
feeling like one of the proverbial blind men 
trying to identify the elephant. The essays vary, 
of course, in objectivity and sophistication. 
James High's, on “The Marine Corps and Crowd 
Control: Training and Experience," is that too- 
familiar type of marine corps history that makes 
all marines look like John Wayne at his most 
heroic and accepts the John Waynes on their 
own terms. Even the more thoughtful contri- 
butions, however, such as Clarence C. Clende- 
nen's, on "Super Police: The National Guard 
as a Law-Enforcement Agency in the Twentieth 
Century," treat occasions when the armed 
forces admittedly served not the general wel- 
fare but vested interests too much as aberra- 
tions and with too little regard to a passage 
that Arthur Ekirch quotes from Walter Millis, 
who reminds us that military training teaches 
the young "to be cooperative, obedient and 
docile to those who profit most from the opera- 
tions of the state and have the largest voice 
in forming its policies." 

Ekirch's essay is something of an exception 
to the criticism just offered, but concerned as 
it is with “The American Liberal Tradition and 
Military Affairs" rather than specifically with 
the use of the military in civil disturbances, 
it is also detached from the main theme of the 
rest of the book. Except for Ekirch, the con- 
tributors have strong personal military con- 
nections. In his essay “The Embryonic Revolu- 
tion: Perspectives on the 1967 Riots" Roger 
Beaumont struggles valiantly to include the 
perspectives of the dispossed and discontented, 
but his principal concern remains with the 
problems of the military, and he tends to view 
those problems from inside. 

The best and most useful contributions are 
probably those of Robert W. Coakley, on 
“Federal Use of Militia and the National Guard 
in Civil Disturbances: The Whiskey Rebellion 
to Little Rock," and Paul J. Scheips, on "En- 
forcement of the Federal Judicial Process by 
Federal Marshals: A Comparison of Little 
Rock and Oxford." Coakley was a historian 
with the Pentagon command post during the 
Little Rock crisis of 1957, and what he says 
about that crisis is drawn from his report filed 
with the office of the chief of military history. 
He is good not only on Little Rock but in 
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comparing the work of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard in civil disturbances 
throughout American history. Among other 
things, Scheips explores aspects of the dilemma 
of men such as Robert Kennedy, reluctant to 
use American soldiers against American citizens 
during the Oxford crisis of 1962, and the ap- 
parent requirement of crowd control to move 
not reluctantly but quickly. Such careful re- 
search and contributions to the historical record 
as those of Coakley and Scheips make the book 
worth reading despite its limitations. 

RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 

Temple University 


MARTIN E. MARTY. Righteous Empire: The Prot- 
estant Experience in America. (Two Centuries 
of American Life: A Bicentennial Series.) New 
York: Dial Press. 1970. Pp. 295. $8.95. 


To "Middle America" this book will seem a 
slander upon American Protestantism, better 
entitled "Sel£righteous Empire." But most 
academic readers will probably find it an ac- 
curate assessment of the shortcomings, past 
and present, of the nation's dominant religious 
groups. Like everything Marty has written, this 
book is timely, provocative, and colorful; it is 
the first post-Protestant history of American 
Protestantism. Its first three chapters set the 
tone: “The Removal of the Native American" 
—“I don't go so far as to think that the only 
good Indians are the dead Indians, but I believe 
nine out of ten are, and I shouldn't inquire too 
closely into the case of the tenth" (Theodore 
Roosevelt); “The White — Anglo-Saxon"— 
"Our national character is that of the Anglo- 
Saxon race" (Robert Baird) “The Black 
American"—"Christianity does not make the 
least alteration in civil property" (the Bishop 
of London). 

Concerned only with Protestantism and start- 
ing essentially in 1776, the book is divided 
into the traditional pre- and post-Civil War 
eras. In part 1 the “mainline” Protestants 
(Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Disciple) consciously create 
a spiritual and temporal "empire": they come 
to terms with separation of church and state, 
adopt a congregational polity, thrive on de- 
nominational competition, provide a rationale 
for westward expansion (running roughshod 
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as "God's chosen" over the lesser races), and 
rally against subverting aliens from without 
and moral decay within. Expecting perfection 
and the millennium, Protestantism established 
a national identity built upon the Calvinist 
ethic, shaped the ethos, mores, manners, laws, 
and habits of the new nation, developed volun- 
tary societies to fulfill the spiritual command to 
save souls and reform manners but failed sig- 
nally to cope with the temporal problems of 
racism, sectionalism, and nascent industrialism. 

In part 2 the “evangelical” credo and institu- 
tions prove inadequate to deal with the com- 
plex problems of urbanism, trade unionism, 
"new" immigration, Darwinism, and higher crit- 
icism. Just as earlier Protestantism divided into 
white and black, North and South, evangelical 
and un-evangelical, so post-Civil War Protes- 
tantism divided into "the old-time religion" 
(later neoevangelicalism) and "modernism" 
(Social Gospel, Christian Realism, neoortho- 
doxy). Over-arching these themes are the 
cultural corruption of Protestantism (as it 
equates Christianity with national destiny), 
the clash between individualism (premillen- 
nialism) and environmentalism (postmillennial- 
ism), and the respective roles of protestors 
within and outside the churches. 

Marty’s approach does not offer any signif- 
icantly new insights; he has built his survey 
(without annotation) on the monographs of 
others. But he has avoided the bland, encyclo- 
pedic objectivism of most previous surveys. 
His approach is problem oriented, and the 
chapters are topical essays upon the major 
conflicts and crises. The tone is ironic, bitting, 
deprecatory. He has a keen eye and sharp wit 
for the hypocrisy, naivete, snobbishness, and 
unmitigated self-assurance of the lay and clerical 
leaders of mainline Protestantism. What such 
a survey perforce lacks is space to consider 
adequately the anguish and sincerity of those 
within the ranks who sense the unresolvable 
tension between nation building and moral 
idealism. Only Lincoln, a non-churchgoer, rises 
above the carnage. Nor is there room to con- 
sider the role of religion in consoling those 
racked by pain, separation, death, and anxiety 
in a competitive, atomistic, exploitive society. 
American Protestantism, like American na- 
tionalism, is a tragedy of epic proportion. 
Marty provides a negative view of the puberty 
of Christianity in America and implies it may 
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be coming of age— perhaps too late to save the 
empire it built on pride. 
WILLIAM G. MCLOUGHLIN 
Brown University 


GEORGE H. CALLCOTT. History in the United 
States, 1800-1860: Its Practice and Purpose. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 


239. $8.95. 


This book is an attempt to explain the rise 
and decline of Romantic history in the United 
States in terms of the development of a strong 
historical consciousness in the literate public 
of the day. It is good insofar as it explores 
the intellectual origins of Romantic history 
and delineates the numerous aspects in which 
historical consciousness manifested itself. What 
is lacking is an adequate explanation of why 
such a consciousness developed among Ameri- 
cans at that particular time. The last five chap- 
ters are valuable in isolating.the elements of the 
general consensus that bound historians and 
the public in a meaningful social-intellectual 
relationship unique in our history, and in 
tracing how that relationship broke down when 
historians began to differ on interpretations of 
the meanings, purposes, and methods of history. 
But once more, this development is treated 
almost entirely in intellectual terms, with little 
reference to the changes in American society 
that undermined the old consensus at nearly 
every level of society and in most aspects of 
life. There is a reference, to be sure, to the 
growing sectionalism that was reflected in his- 
torical writing as well as in other cultural 
fields, but it is incidental rather than basic. 
References to additional instances of division 
are even more fleeting. Doubtless Professor 
Callcott wished to avoid repetition of what has 
been said elsewhere, but the omission of so 
many socially relevant factors leaves the reader 
feeling that the picture presented is incom- 
plete, valuable though it may be in many 
respects. 

One point Callcott makes merits some at- 
tention. Historians of our day, he suggests, 
share with their early nineteenth-century pre- 
decessors "more than they realize... the idea of 
history instilling morality and have only sub- 
stituted new values" such as "horror of war, 
poverty, and prejudice." No doubt this is true, 
but the bleak record of American historians 
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relative to blacks, Indians, and the poor gen- 
erally makes one wonder about the gap be- 
tween professed values and their expression in 
historical work. 

ROBERT CRUDEN 

Lewis and Clark College 


VINCENT P. CAROSSO. Investment Banking in 
America: A History. Research Associates, MAR- 
IAN V. SEARS and IRVING KATZ. (Harvard Studies 
in Business History, Number 25.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 


569. $14.50. 


This history of investment banking in the 
United States is distinctive on two counts. Both 
its scope and its frankly sympathetic treatment 
of the subject differentiate the book from earlier 
discussions. No other single volume brings 
together the institutional detail of the evolu- 
tion of the industry from nineteenth-century 
origins through the antitrust trial of 1950. 
While the book is in part based upon privileged 
access to the files of Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
the principal and abundant evidence is the 
material uncovered by the periodic investiga- 
tions to which investment bankers have been 
subject—the Pujo hearings in 1912, the Pecora 
inquiry of 1933, and the antitrust trial—sources 
that provide a wealth of detail concerning the 
operations of investment bankers. 

Carosso utilizes the testimony exclusively, but 
with the exception of the outright Medina 
acquittal in 1953, is not enthusiastic about the 
conclusions drawn from it. Of the Pujo find- 
ings he writes: “The majority report did not 
prove the existence of a money trust, not even 
in the sense in which Untermyer defined it. ... 
[It] also failed to prove that the inner group 
and its allies hád eliminated competition in the 
isuing and marketing of securities" The 
Pecora probe receives higher marks, but "some 
of its conclusions were overdrawn and the 
impression of Wall Street malfeasance created 
was too sweeping." Only the Medina dismissal 
is accepted without caveat, having "disproved 
many of the misconceptions that had grown 
out of these earlier investigations and shattered 
the old myth of a Wall Street money monopoly." 

The author's favorable evaluation of invest- 
ment banking depends in part upon an im- 
plicit distinction between structure and per- 
formance. Concentration is ascribed by Carosso 
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to underlying economic realities: the scarcity 
of capital and the economies of scale of its 
allocation through a handful of intermediaries. 
Despite such concentration, he suggests that 
funds were made available in larger quantities 
and at lower cost than had previously been 
possible. Such an argument, while defensible, 
is in fact not fully developed in the book. We 
are left with impressions rather than with com- 
pelling evidence concerning the satisfactory per- 
formance of the industry. "There is no indica- 
tion of how the greater efficiency of inter- 
mediation was divided between bankers, savers, 
and investors, and hence the extent to which 
monopoly power was exploited. Nor is the im- 
pact of finance capitalism upon industrial re- 
cipients of capital sufficiently considered. We 
know that the concentrated structure of pro- 
duction that emerged in many industries was 
a creature of financial] manipulation rather 
than technology. How well did such monopolies 
perform, and more specifically, how did invest- 
ment-bank participation in management in- 
fluence them? These are among the questions 
to which the volume does not definitively 
respond. If the Pujo indictment must be re- 
Jected for lack of proof, so must Carosso's 
benign views be held in suspense. 

To summarize, then, this is a study in which 
the principal contribution is the detailing of 
the changing internal structure of investment 
banking. While neglecting to explore the full 
ramifications of the new titans of finance, 
Carosso has pointed up the need for an inclu- 
sion of background economic forces in any 
final evaluation. Others will have to complete 
that task, as well as to place the continuing 
conflict between investment bankers and govern- 
ment within the more general context of the 
changing twentieth-century relationship  be- 
tween business and public authority. 

ALBERT FISHLOW 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


C. K. YEARLEY. T'he Money Machines: The 
Breakdown and Reform of Governmental and 
Party Finance in the North, 1860-1920. Albany: 
State University of New York Press. 1970. Pp. 
xvii, 377. $12.00. 


This subtle and intelligent book traces the 
transformation of public taxation policy in 
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the North from a reliance on the general 
property tax to the use of corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes as major sources of govern- 
mental revenue. At the same time it explores 
the intimate relationship between the raising 
of public monies and the financing of political 
parties and skillfully shows how the interaction 
of partisan organizations and fiscal institutions 
shaped the outcome of campaigns for changes 
in the tax system between 1890 and 1920. 

Middle-class complaints about the inequities 
of the tax burden, the widespread evasion en- 
demic to Northern states after 1865, and pres- 
sures from an industrializing population for 
expanded social services resulted in a virtual 
breakdown of revenue gathering machinery 
in the Gilded Age. Intellectuals, academic 
experts, and the middle class responded with 
demands for incremental improvements in the 
tax structure and, eventually, for a shift to 
the various forms of income taxation as the 
basis for state and local finance. The process 
was complicated, and Yearley is sensitive to 
the diverse impact of federalism, the role of a 
heterogeneous business community, and the 
legitimate place of partisan considerations in 
the evolution of tax policy. 

Yearley's comments on the financial side of 
politics are especially judicious. The organiza- 
tional strength of parties, based on extra- 
legal access to public funds, enabled them to 
. maintain independence against infiltrators 
from the business world and to combat "non- 
partisan" reformers who valued efficiency above 
a responsiveness to the wishes of the electorate. 
Without whitewashing the activities of urban 
machines and party regulars, the author under- 
stands that partisan success rested on more 
than boodle and patronage; it reflected an 
ability to master the head realities of demo- 
cratic politics. These chapters contain the 
single best discussion of party financing in the 
Gilded Age, and are a brilliant analysis of the 
reasons for the enduring supremacv of the 
professional politician. 

Yearley's study also contributes to the mount- 
ing scholarly rehabilitation of the fifty years 
after the Civil War. He aptly remarks: "While 
there were excesses in this period, this was not 
an age of excess" In the field of taxation 
Americans restructured their system for gather- 
ing public revenues, financed a national system 
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of party politics, and laid the fiscal foundation 
for modern state governments. By describing 
this record of accomplishment so perceptively, 
Yearley has resurrected an important phase in 
the development of modern society and has 
placed historians of these years in his lasting 
debt. 

LEWIS L. GOULD 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


PETER J. SCHMITT. Back to Nature: The Ar- 
cadian Myth in Urban America. (The Urban 
Life in Ámerica Series) New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiii, 230. $6.50. 


DON S$. KIRSCHNER. City and Country: Rural 
Responses to Urbanization in ihe 1920s. (Con- 
tributions in American History, Number 4.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Cor- 
poration. 1970. Pp. xx, 279. $11.50. 


In recent years a number of specialized studies 
exploring historical attitudes toward commun- 
ity in America have sharply modified the long- 
accepted view, embodied in the whole Tur- 
nerian scheme of interpetations, that Ameri- 
can ideology has in some way been funda- 
mentaly and consistently anti-urban. These 
two excellent monographs, though quite dif- 
ferent in approach, are related in their explora- 
tion of dimensions of this larger subject. Peter 
]. Schmitt examines popular writing about 
nature, the environment, and the community 
in the period from the turn of the century to 
the First World War and offers the thesis that 
a "back to nature" movement took root in an 
America that was rapidly becoming urbanized. 
The movement produced an urbanized version 
of an Arcadian myth that de-emphasized the 
traditional economic and social rural versus 
urban divisions in American thought and 
society. Advocates of this new Arcadianism 
tried to find a means for harmonizing nature 
with urban life and offered definitions of the 
spiritual value of association with nature in 
an industrial society. Nature was no longer 
hostile or violent; it had been urbanized. 
Don S. Kirschner, through an intensive ex- 
ploration of rural attitudes in Iowa and Illinois, 
argues that farmers in the 1920s suffered from 
real economic distress, not the status anxieties 
sometimes attributed to them. This economic 
distress intensified their cultural hostility to- 
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ward the city and the forces that were a part 
of urban life, forces that also were beginning 
to transform rural society drastically. 

Schmitt, in attempting to explain urban 
attitudes toward nature, presents a fascinating 
body of material from the writings and speeches 
of conservationists, nature writers, landscape 
architects, suburban planners, novelists, min- 
isters, and leaders of youth organizations. Find- 
ing old, forgotten, anthropomorphized animal 
friends from standard primers ought to evoke 
nostalgia in anyone over forty. Schmitt un- 
questionably demonstrates the prevalence of 
a highly artificial, romanticized view of benef- 
icent nature in early twentieth-century popu- 
lar culture. But whether this view was a distinc- 
tive response to the new circumstances of urban 
life is debatable. Although the author rec- 
ognizes the antecedents of the Arcadian views 
he develops, his study tends to underemphasize 
the consistency in American thought of a be- 
lief that nature had to be considered from an 
urban perspective. Charles Brockden Brown, 
Emerson, the mid-nineteenth-century land- 
scape architects, and any number of others 
argued that city and country existed in an 
organic, complementary relationship, that the 
presence of nature provided insights vital to 
the organized urban community. The strength 
of Schmitt's work lies not in its offering a pro- 
found analysis of community ideology but 
rather in its providing a thorough and enter- 
taining exploration of the presence of a signifi- 
cant theme regarding community in popular 
culture. 

Kirschner’s study has a similar theoretical 
limitation. Through examination of farm 
journals and meticulous legislative roll-call 
analysis the author has demonstrated that 
farmers were hostile to many aspects of life 
associated with the city—ethnicity, gambling, 
liquor—but dislike of certain features of city 
living do not necessarily represent a view of 
the city as a whole community. The author 
recognizes this problem, but his attempts to 
confront it are not altogether satisfactory (see, 
particularly, p. 213). He has difficulty, more- 
over, in distinguishing between attitudes toward 
cities in general and toward Chicago, a metrop- 
olis that had special symbolic significance. 
The structure of the book, based on economic 
analysis, literary examination of popular ideas, 
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and quantification of voting patterns, occa- 
sionally seems overelaborate for an essentially 
limited study. Despite these reservations, the 
work is a careful and valuable account of rural 
attitudes on a number of social, economic, 
and cultural issues. 

CHARLES N. GLAAB 

University of Toledo 


B. G. RUDOLPH. From a Minyan to a Community: 
A History of the Jews of Syracuse. [Syracuse:] 
Syracuse University Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 814. 
$7.50. 

MAX VORSPAN and LLOYD P. GARTNER. History of 
the Jews of Los Angeles. (Regional History 
Series of the American Jewish History Center 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica) San Marino, Calif: Huntington Library. 
1970. Pp. xii, 362. $8.50. 


It is difficult to review intelligently and fairly 
two books so disparate as those above. The Ru- 
dolph volume on Syracuse Jewry is essentially 
a personalized history, the story of scores of in- 
dividuals and of the institutions they founded 
and lead. The story begins in 1839 when the 
first known Jewish service was conducted in the 
village and ends in 1969 with the ground break- 
ing for a new two and a half-million dollar 
temple complex. Very few attempts are made to 
interpret and analyze the facts presented. Car- 
lyle’s admonition, “history is the essence of in- 
numerable biographies,” is literally applied in 
this book, which provides the reader with a 
tiresome list of biographic sketches; but no syn- 
thesis is given to distill history's essence. 

On the other hand, Vorspan and Gartner’s 
History of the Jews of Los Angeles is written 
from Allan Nevins' premise that "character 
study is the essence of biography" (p. v) in the 
sense tbat the character of a city may be con- 
ceived as the biography of its spiritual and 
cultural components. In the continuing inter- 
play of these forces American Jewry's role in 
urban communities and specifically in the de- 
velopment of Los Angeles is significant both as 
part of regional history and as part of the Jew- 
ish experience. 

Today Los Angeles with over 500,000 Jew- 
ish inhabitants represents America’s second 
largest Jewish center. Much of this growth has 
come since World War II (150,000 in 1945, but 
scarcely 70,000 in 1929 and only about 2,500 in 
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1900); yet the beginnings of the community go 
back to the days of the gold rush when some 
eight persons can be identified as Jews (Census 
of the City and County of Los Angeles, for the 
Year 1850 [1929], p. 21.) 

In the decade following, members of families 
such as the Nortons, Newmarks, and Hillmans 
arrived in Los Angeles. They were the mer- 
chants and bankers who were to mold the eco- 
nomic activities of the city. This period also 
saw the continuous involvement of Jewish mer- 
chants and rabbis in the civic and political life 
of their town; and it witnessed the beginnings 
of the primary Jewish community institutions 
—a synagogue, a cemetery, a school, and a char- 
itable society. 

When the founding age drew to its close be- 
fore the turn of the century, the basic com- 
munal institutions had been supplemented by 
a fraternal lodge, an "upper-class" social club, 
a weekly newspaper (the B'nai B’rith Mes- 
senger), and by both orthodox and conservative 
synagogues, since the original synagogue had 
become reform. 

Not àll change in the Los Angeles setting con- 
stituted improvement, however. Jews had par- 
ticipated fully in the nineteenth-century city 
government and had been accepted socially; 
they were now displaced from their recognized 
status or at best cohfined to appointive, advis- 
ory, and technical positions. The heavy influx 
of Protestant Christians, frequently fundamen- 
talist and nativist from the American Midwest, 
slowly altered the public tone of the city. Except 
for the new motion-picture industry, Jewish ex- 
clusion remained effective until after World 
War II, and Jewish names were prominent only 
within the religious and ethnic minority com- 
munity, a community whose economic and cul- 
tural character began to reflect the ever increas- 
ing numbers of East European Jews. A 
substantial working class made a living in Los 
Angeles, and after 1940 a thick stratum of Jew- 
ish professional people was added to the eco- 
nomic layers. 

The new Jewish-Gentile integration achieved 
after the war opened the doors of hospitals to 
Jewish doctors as it opened most political and 
executive offices in the city. This period also 
witnessed the emergence of a new Jewish com- 
munity that had successfuly overcome the stag- 
nation reached a generation earlier. In response 
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to ever increasing demands both local and over- 
seas, the community created a plethora of agen- 
cies; at the same time it unified its philan- 
thropic and cultural apparatus and projected 
a new group of men and women into positions 
of leadership. 

The last part of the book suffers from an 
abundance of organizational detail, most of 
which cannot be properly evaluated since the 
events described occurred during the past 
quarter century. The authors were successful in 
writing not mythology but history; their work 
did not degenerate into a "Who's Who" of local 
philanthropists, first families, and leading pro- 
fessionals. Fewer than forty living persons are 
mentioned in the text and similar care was 
taken in regard to the past. I feel that a larger 
portion of the book should have been assigned 
to the earlier decades, to the actual historic nar- 
rative and analysis in place of so much recent 
organizational material. 

Urban history now focuses upon demo- 
graphic, ecological, and technological studies, 
with careful attention paid to the men and 
women who inhabit the city. This work by 
Vorspan and Gartner makes a significant con- 
tribution and will take its place as one of the 
distinguished works of its kind. 

FRANK ROSENTHAL 
East Los Angeles College 


STEPHEN R. FOX. The Guardian of Boston: Wil- 
liam Monroe Trotter. (Studies in American 
Negro Life) New York: Atheneum. 1970. Pp. 
ix, 307. $7.95. 

EDWIN S. REDKEY. Black Exodus: Black National- 
ist and Back-to-Africa Movements, 1890-1910. 
(Yale Publications in American Studies, Num- 
ber ı7. Published under the direction of the 
American Studies Program.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 319. $10.00. 


ROBERT H. BRISBANE. The Black Vanguard: Ori- 
gins of the Negro Social Revolution 1900-1960. 
Valley Forge: Tudson Press. 1970. Pp. 285. $6.95. 


The more historians continue to study the 
black man's plight in America and past at- 
tempts made by members of both races seeking 
justice for him, the more we are struck by the 
continuing enormity of our American dilemma. 
The gamut of present-day attempts to end the 
injustices, whether through black nationalist 
militant and separatist tactics or through inte- 
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gration, are as old as our nation’s history. Two 
earlier volumes focusing on the pre-Civil War 
crusade against slavery and Jim Crowism in 
the North (Carleton Mabee’s Black Freedom 
and Benjamin Quarles’ Black Abolitionists) are 
sufficient illustrations of the trials, tribulations, 
and limited successes of the reformers in their 
quest for racial equality. The three books here 
under review reaffirm this dilemma. 

Stephen R. Fox writes sympathetically but 
judiciously of William Monroe Trotter—a solid 
middle-class Bostonian, the first black graduate 
of Harvard University elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, a man who could have led a comfor- 
table life as a real-estate broker but chose in- 
stead to fight through his weekly newspaper 
'The Boston Guardian for the black man's right 
to live in an integrated America. Trotter is 
excellently portrayed as the attempted giant 
killer, challenging Booker T. Washington and 
his accommodationist philosophy and doing so 
three years before the more celebrated W. E. B. 
Du Bois joined in the fray with his publication 
The Souls of Black Folk. 'The Boston editor 
was caustic and fearless in his attacks on the 
“Tuskegee Machine" and unwavering in his 
commitment to equal rights, so much so that 
on occasion he believed that he and only he 
knew the right path to take toward equality. 

Fox wisely has alloted major coverage in the 
volume to the first decade of the 1goos when 
Trotter’s journalistic influence was greatest. By 
1910, with the waning of Booker T. Washing- 
ton's political strength, resulting in part from 
the black man's growing disillusionment with 
the Roosevelt-Taft presidencies as well as with 
the establishment of the NAACP, Trotter’s 
most effective work had been done. Neverthe- 
less, he was reluctant to accept commands from 
others, particularly from white-led organiza- 
tions. As a result he founded the National Equal 
Rights League; ineffectual though it was, Trot- 
ter clung to it, believing firmly that blacks 
should control at least one of their own groups 
in the battle for equal rights. 

The Guardian never realized the profits of 
Robert Abbott’s Chicago Defender or Carl 
Murphy's Afro-American and Robert L. Vann's 
Pittsburgh Courier. Far from it. Trotter, a poor 
businessman who was unconcerned with prof- 
its, spent all of his time crusading, paying little 
attention to the mundane necessities of financ- 
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ing his weekly. He poured all his money, in- 
cluding savings and property, into the Guard- 
ian. Much of the financial suffering was borne 
patiently and willingly by his devoted wife 
Deenie. 

In one of the most touching sections of his 
biography Fox describes compassionately Trot- 
ter’s life after 1919, including an abortive at- 
tempt to gain justice for blacks at the Versailles 
Peace Conference. Thereafter, Trotter was al- 
most completely bypassed nationally as a major 
black spokesman. "Old Mon" was a minor in- 
stitution in the Boston black community; but 
as the years passed he was also regarded as 
something of an eccentric and a figure of curios- 
ity. Undaunted, he plodded on, seeking paltry 
sums of money owed him to continue his life's 
work in his beloved Guardian. Like so many 
men of his stature, he died a relatively un- 
heralded figure. Fox's work does much to place 
this journalistic giant into the position of 
prominence he rightfully deserves. 

Edwin S. Redkey's scholarly account of the 
“Back-to-Africa” movement should become the 
definitive work of another familiar and impor- 
tant attempt toward the black man's liberation. 
It seemed natural that this nationalistic drive 
should be widespread during the 18gos in the 
predominantly agrarian South and Southwest. 
Legislated segregation was rampant, physical 
abuse was severely meted out to blacks, and eco- 
nomic depression beset oppressed black tenant 
farmers. According to Redkey, the movement 
was aided monetarily in part by whites, par- 
ticularly through the American Colonization 
Society and the International Immigration So- 
ciety, who saw colonization, or ridding the na- 
tion of its blacks, as the answer to the race 
question. The brunt of the movement, however, 
was black led and financed. Directed primarily 
by Henry M. Turner, bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, blacks envis- 
ioned emigration to the promised land as their 
salvation. Far from being the dark continent, 
Africa was the ancestral sanctuary to black 
Americans who were bitter and disillusioned 
at the treatment they received in the United 
States. 

Redkey's work is a study of frustration and 
failure. Similar to the emigration hopes of the 
early 1800s, the late nineteenth-century at- 
tempts failed miserably, and only a negligible 
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number of blacks migrated to Africa. Unfor- 
tunately, the type of emigrants and financial 
backers most needed to make the movement a 
success—the rising middle class, the leading po- 
litical and intellectual figures—were the very 
people who opposed it most strongly. For ex- 
ample, until his death in 1895, Frederick Doug- 
lass was the most outspoken critic of migration, 
insisting that America was the black man's 
home. Bishop Turner was perhaps the only 
man in the back-to-Africa drive considered to 
be an intellectual, and despite his total com- 
mitment and zealous enthusiasm for the cause, 
the burden of leadership was too much even for 
him to bear. The uneducated, lower-class black 
tenant farmers, "the people of the ‘mud-sill’ of 
American society," were those who replied to 
the recruitment cries. Not only were they un- 
able to bear the financial burdens, but they 
were unskilled for the rigors of African colon- 
ization that lay ahead. In some instances the 
mismanagement of embarkation plans and the 
fraudulent capitalizing on the gullibility of the 
uneducated poor by men such as Benjamin 
Gaston and his Free Congo State scheme were 
so blatant that they would have been hu- 
morous had they not affected so tragically the 
lives of the innocent hopefuls. Despite the fail- 
ures, the attempts continued for almost two gen- 
erations, further driving home the point that 
blacks would resort to such extreme and prob- 
lematical means to release themselves from the 
yoke of oppression. 

The Black Vanguard by Brisbane is a general 
survey of the various approaches and techniques 
utilized during the past seventy years in quest 
of racial equality and should interest the gen- 
eral reader more than the scholar. Most of the 
topics discussed, such as the Marcus Garvey 
movement, A. Philip Randolph's proposed 
march on Washington in 1941, the politics of 
the FEPC, and the judicial assault on the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision, have been dealt with ef- 
fectively in other works. One of his more orig- 
inal topics, militancy on the black campus dur- 
ing the mid-1920s, if properly developed could 
have become a worthwhile contribution. But 
his scant coverage of sporadic attempts made at 
Fisk, Howard, and Lincoln Universities and at 
Hampton Institute for more black faculty and 
administrators, better dining conditions, and 
less restrictive attendance laws relating to 
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ROTC drills and physical education classes, ap- 
pears inadequate to substantiate his theme. 
While Brisbane's volume is of some use, Fox 
and Redkey have made more substantial and 
timely contributions to our understanding of 
the efforts and frustrations of blacks since the 
1890s. 

ANDREW BUNI 

Boston College 


LAWRENCE J. FRIEDMAN. The White Savage: Ra- 
cial Fantasies in the Postbellum South. Spec- 
trum Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. g Prentice- 
Hall. 1970. Pp. vii, 184. Cloth $5.95. paper 
$2.45. 


Lawrence Friedman's slim volume represents 
the farthest reach yet of a growing body of 
revisionist literature that bears critically on C. 
Vann Woodward's relatively optimistic assess- 
ment—particularly as advanced in The Strange 
Career of Jim Crow (1955)—of the latent lib- 
eralism in the Southern legacy. The thrust of 
recent research in race relations in the post- 
bellum South by Joel Williamson, Charles 
Crowe, I. A. Newby, Claude Nolen, and Paul 
Gaston has been to minimize, however regret- 
fully, the salience and viability of Woodward's 
"forgotten alternatives.” Complaining that 
these studies have focused disproportionately 
on the secondary question of segregation or in- 
tegration, Friedman addresses himself in- 
stead to James Baldwin's question: "I am not 
a nigger. I am a man. And the question is why 
do you need a nigger?" 

The conceptual framework of Friedman's re- 
sponse is consciously psychohistorical, and he 
acknowledges his debt in this regard to Kai 
Erikson and Roy Harvey Pearce. His thesis is 
that, torn between two contradictory models 
of race relations—proslavery George Fitzhugh's 
“integrated subservience” and  Negrophobe 
Hinton  Helpers exclusionism—post-bellum 
whites attempted to resolve the contradiction by 
evolving a pattern of “differential segregation" 
in the tradition of Parson Brownlow, which 
would exclude “uppity Negroes" but integrate 
with docile Uncle Toms. Why? Because "the 
presence of servile Negroes allowed [men like] 
Brownlow, Watterson, Page, and Watson to 
break momentarily from the restraints of a ner- 
vous, urbanizing, industrializing, frightening, 
ever-changing white society. In Uncle Tom's 
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presence, they could release repressed desires 
while ignoring the consequences of their crud- 
ity" (p. 118). 

But the attempt was doomed by a dual con- 
flict. On the one hand black noncooperation 
through increasing assertiveness, cohesion, and 
secrecy blunted the old intimacy—although the 
blacks economic selfsegregation failed, and 
their frenetic search for a proud historical iden- 
tity generated its own fantastic myths, sexism, 
and growing despair. (Friedman is hard on every- 
body, writing, he admits, from the cynical per- 
spectives of the late 1960s) The Brownlow 
tradition failed also, as urbanization, the myth 
of the diseased Negro, and the ineluctable logic 
of Jim Crow led not to differential segregation 
but to a rigidifying caste system that cul- 
minated in the Wilsonian triumph, The Birth 
of A Nation, and a contagion of race riots. 
By World War ı "white savagery reigned su- 
preme." Such a bold thesis cannot be conclu- 
sively substantiated in a book of 172 pages, 
nor can it properly be assessed in a 400-word 
review, but The White Savage, if not altogether 
convincing, is nevertheless widely grounded in 
the primary sources and makes compelling read- 
ing. 

HUGH DAVIS GRAHAM 
The Johns Hopkins University 


WILLIAM CURRY HOLDEN. The Espuela Land and 
Cattle Company: A Study of a Foreign-Owned 
Ranch in Texas. Foreword by JOE B. FRANTZ. 
Austin: Texas State Historical Association. 1970. 
Pp. xv, 268. $9.00. 


A person does not have to grow up in the West 
to be intrigued by the development of ranches. 
In fact, since most people have seen countless 
"horse operas" and read romanticized stories of 
cowboys, they are probably more intrigued than 
those who grew up working at the string of 
unpleasant tasks that drains some of the pleasure 
out of working cattle. Holden's book on the 
Spur Ranch should be a boon both to the per- 
son who has learned about the West vicariously 
and to the one who knows the sweat and the 
risk involved in running stock. 

A. M. Britton of Denver and S. W. Lomax 
from Missouri organized the Matador Ranch in 
1881 and two years later sold it at a handsome 
price to a Scotch syndicate. These two men then 
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organized a corporation they called the Espuela 
(spur) Cattle Company after purchasing a herd 
bearing the spur brand from two West Texas 
ranchers. After acquiring land and other herds 
and hoping to turn another quick profit, Colonel 
Britton hurried to England to seek a buyer. 
He found a group of gentlemen, willing to pay 
his price, who quickly organized as the Espuela 
Land and Cattle Company, Ltd., of London. 
The new owners took over operations on April 
9, 1885. Holden tells the story of the English 
company's efforts to profit from its investment 
and the problems encountered by its three man- 
agers before the company sold out to other 
interests in 1907. 

After publishing a thin volume entitled The 
Spur Ranch in 1934, Holden discovered new 
records of the London Company, including 
copies of letters and reports, day books, journals, 
ledgers, payroll books, tally books, diaries, and 
weather records. He revised the twelve chapters 
of the older book and added nine new chapters. 
An epilogue presents a brief summary of what 
happened to the ranch after the English Com- 
pany sold it in 1907. The book has an ap- 
pendix containing material on windmills and 
brands purchased by the Espuela Cattle Com- 
pany, an excellent bibliography, and some very 
fine pictures. The map under the front and back 
covers is useful; however, it would have been of 
greater value to many readers if the author had 
provided more detailed maps of the many places 
he mentions throughout his story. 

This is a valuable study for anyone interested 
in ranching, Texas history, business history, or 
history of the West in general. Reading these 
pages one can better appreciate the other 
ranches that developed throughout the West, as 
well as the contributions of foreign investment 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

JIM B. PEARSON 
University of Texas, Austin 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al., editors. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Volume 5, 1890-1892; Vol- 
ume 8, 1892-1894. (Sponsored by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and Princeton University.) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1969; 
1970. Pp. xiii, 668; xiii, 718. $15.00 each. 


It is impossible in a brief review to say all that 
can be said about the wealth of material in the 
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latest two volumes of Wilson papers, produced 
by the team of editors headed by Arthur Link. 
First, then, let me join reviewers of the earlier 
volumes in applauding the meticulous scholarly 
and technical job that the editors continue to do, 
not merely in putting together the papers at 
their disposal but also in tracking down and 
transmitting data about the issues and individ- 
uals mentioned or alluded to in the papers. 
Beyond that, my comments must be necessarily 
random. 

From these volumes it would seem clear that 
Wilson's political attitudes were already well set 
by the early ı8gos. Students familiar with Wil- 
son's presidency will probably find few surprises 
and much to confirm their assessments of Wil- 
son-the-Progressive by looking now at these 
earlier writings. We even find him writing in 
1891: "It is not in being let alone by govern- 
ment that my liberty consists, but in being 
assisted by government to maintain my equal 
place among my fellows." This statement pre- 
cisely anticipates Wilson's 1912 campaign state- 
ment, referring to the threat by the trusts to 
individual liberty: "Freedom today is something 
more than being let alone." On the other hand, 
for those who usually view Wilson as the “Jef- 
ferson" of the Progressive era, as opposed to the 
"Hamiltonian" 'Theodore Roosevelt, it may 
come as a surprise to read Wilson's exclusion of 
Jefferson from his "Calendar of Great Ameri- 
cans." Hamilton himself, as well as John Mar- 
shall, Daniel Webster, and the James Madison 
of The Federalist Papers, readily make Wilson's 
list, while Jefferson, he writes, "brought a for- 
eign product of thought [French philosophy] to 
a market where no natural or wholesome de- 
mand for it could exist... . It was un-American 
in being abstract, sentimental, rationalistic, 
rather than practical." 

Jeffersonian or otherwise, it would seem there 
was a distinctly abstract and sentimental quality 
to Wilson's own thinking that would prove the 
bane of his political leadership a quarter-century 
on. Wilson often rhapsodized on "the beauty 
and the delicacy" of democracy as a society 
“maintained, not by armies . . . but simply by a 
pervasive, dominant sentiment, by a diffused, 
universal law-abiding sense and sentiment of 
duty," by a common "obedience" to "standards 
of character," and "by our assent to the general 
virtue, our participation in the general stead- 
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fastness of spirit.” [Wilson's emphasis.] In a cru- 
cial way, Wilson’s New Freedom as well as his 
hopes for organizing world peace in the League 
of Nations would founder on the ambiguity of 
values he presumed to be clear and fixed and 
on the derivative nature of qualities he assumed 
were intrinsic in what he called “character” 
and "virtue." Unwittingly, Wilson early put 
his finger on the nub of the problem. "Some 
power stronger than I am must define my 
rights," he wrote in 1891; "else they are measured 
by my might and not by my right.” True 
enough, of course, but Wilson failed to appre- 
ciate its implications. The statement presumes 
not only that there is a standard of right, and 
of rights, on which all in the society can agree, 
but also that there can be a government that 
wil somehow administer such a standard in- 
dependently of the interested pressures of its 
separately organized constituents. Like most in 
his day, Wilson would never seek to untangle 
the intimate relationship of power and morality. 
"If I didn't believe," he would aver in 1914, 
"that the moral judgment would be... the final 
judgment, in the minds of men as well as at the 
tribunal of God. I could not believe in popular 
government.” And that was always the end of it. 

But to dwell on this would be to neglect the 
wondrously personal material in these volumes. 
Unlike many public persons, Wilson very de- 
cidedly did have a private life. Indeed, the pas- 
sionate intensity of it may seem grotesque to 
some modern eyes. What should a generation 
weaned on Porinoy's Complaint think of a 
father such as Wilson's who would write to his 
son—by then a renowned professor at Prince- 
ton—regularly, and without provocation, such 
passages as, "Let me beg of you, my daxling son, 
that you will so arrange your affairs as that over- 
work may not pull down your constitution and 
shake the foundations of your health"; or, "be 
sure, my precious Woodrow, that I love you and 
yours more even than you can well understand, 
just yet." (Mrs. Portnoy, too, would have paused 
pointedly before "just yet"!) There is no evi. 
dence that Thomas Woodrow Wilson ever com- 
plained. Indeed, his own letters were equally 
generous. 


RICHARD M. ABRAMS 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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NEMAI SADHAN BOSE. American Attitude and 
Policy to the Nationalist Movement in China 
(r9r1-1921). New Delhi: Orient Longmans. 
1970. Pp. x, 282. $7.00. 


Revolutionary movements, especially in the un- 
derdeveloped world, and the responses to them 
by the "powers" are subjects of challenge and 
relevance to historians today. As the writings of 
Akira Iriye have shown, the best work in this 
feld is often done by the scholar who is able 
through background and training to bridge the 
"civilization gap.” 

Nemai Sadhan Bose, branching out from 
an expertise in Indian history, provides one of 
the first examinations of United States-Chinese 
relations from the perspective of revolution and 
the response to it. In a precise and thoughtful 
book, Professor Bose traces the diplomacy of the 
first decade of the twentieth-century Chinese 
revolution from the end of the Manchu dynasty 
to the Washington Conference. 

While there is little new information revealed 
(in fact, Bose stays too close to official and pub- 
lished sources) or new characterization de- 
veloped, the well-known story and personalities 
take on new dimensions when seen as part of a 
dynamic process. The decade begins with Wil- 
liam Howard Tafts cautious nonrecognition 
policy, moves through Woodrow Wilson's faith 
in the "strong man" Yuan Shih-k'ai, and ends, 
almost where it started, with the dogmatic 
American nonrecognition of Sun Yat-sen’s lead- 
ership position. Viewing both sides of the proc- 
ess enables Bose to conclude that a continuously 
misinformed American posture led to a Chinese 
drift toward other sources of support, especially 
in the Soviet Union. 

Some gaps in the book are merely possibilities 
for further inquiry suggested by Bose's well- 
presented approach. For example, how would 
the American attitude toward China compare 
with that of the other industrial powers or 
with the United States’ own position in similar 
situations in the same revolutionary decade in 
Mexico or Russia? 

The book's fundamental assumption-conclu- 
sion, however, does raise some serious problems. 
Restricted to English-language and traditional 
sources, Bose's view of "attitudes" is, perhaps 
necessarily, a superficial one. Why was the 
United States "misinformed"? Bose only begins 
to discuss and never analyzes the pressures and 
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interests that might have locked the United 
States into a certain stance. Was the United 
States ever as important in determining the fu- 
ture of China as Bose believes? Would fuller 
investigation of the Chinese nationalist move- 
ment reveal a character not quite so malleable 
to the nature of American attitudes? 

JERRY ISRAEL 

Northern Illinois University 


W. B. FOWLER. British-American Relations, 1917— 
1918: The Role of Sir William Wiseman. (Sup- 
plementary volume to The Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


1969. Pp. 334. $9.50. 

DANIEL M. SMITH. Aftermath of War: Bainbridge 
Colby and Wilsonian Diplomacy, 1920-1921. 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Volume 80.) Philadelphia: the Society. 
1970. Pp. vii, 173. $2.00. 

ROSS GREGORY. Walter Hines Page: Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's. [Lexington:] Uni- 
versity Press of Kentucky for the Organization 
of American Historians. 1970. Pp. xii, 236. $8.50. 


The works under review are alike in that they 
are each policy biographies of men involved in 
the formulation of American foreign policy dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. As such, they do 
not attempt in-depth understanding of personal- 
ities and their times and, since the area of ac- 
tivity of the subjects was circumscribed either 
by time of service or by range of activity, none 
of these books yield broad perspectives of the 
revolutionary era of their concern. They are use- 
ful for their sifting of primary, sometimes pre- 
viously unpublished, materials. Of the three, 
W. B. Fowler's study of Sir William Wiseman is 
best both for the richness of the sources used and 
for the insight they yield into the climate of 
diplomatic conflict between the British and 
American allies. 

Because of his friendship with Colonel E. M. 
House and his connections in the British govern- 
ment, the relatively unimportant Wiseman, head 
of British secret service in the United States, 
was able to play an important role as inter- 
mediary between British and American policy 
makers who did not understand one another 
well enough to communicate accurately at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles. In some instances 
where disagreements were real Fowler suggests 
that Wiseman played some small part in re- 
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defining them into manageable terms, thus min- 
imizing conflict in such areas as the United 
States government's assumption of British debts 
to J. P. Morgan & Co., coordination of com- 
mand over Allied armies in the field, and mili- 
tary intervention in Russia. It is diplomatic 
history in the traditional sense, useful in em- 
phasizing that President Wilson's distrust of the 
British did not end with American entry into 
the war. 

Fowler shows an impressive bibliography of 
primary and secondary sources, and his work 
indicates that he has mastered them insofar as 
they relate to Wiseman's activities. He concludes 
the book with an appendix of interesting ex- 
tracts of Wilson-Wiseman communications from 
the unpublished Wiseman Papers in the Yale 
University Library. 

Daniel M. Smith has produced a systematic 
study of Bainbridge Colby's brief term as secre- 
tary of state. It is particularly useful since the 
subject is one that has been too much neglected 
in the past. Colby was unique among Wilson's 
secretaries of state since he was the only one 
the president trusted to carry out his foreign 
policy ideas. There was little or no conflict be- 
tween the two men and little opportunity fox 
Colby to do more than carry out policies de- 
cided upon before his appointment. This did 
not mean that he played no part in con- 
fronting significant international situations. Par- 
ticularly important were his formulation of the 
full and formal statement of American non- 
recognition of the government of the Soviet 
Union and his progressive negotiations with the 
Mexican government to bring about recogni- 
tion by the United States in return for protec- 
tion of American property interests. Other 
important developments during Colby’s term 
were the conflicts with former allies over com- 
mercial spheres of influence; Japan and the 
political deterioration in China; the renewed 
interest in Pan-Americanism; and the begin- 
nings of military withdrawal from “protected” 
Caribbean states. 

The bibliography indicates a broad coverage 
of primary and secondary sources and con- 
tributes to the usefulness of the study as a 
standard reference work for students of this pe- 
riod of American foreign relations. 

Walter Hines Page's story as ambassador to 
the court of St. James's was a simple one. Ador- 
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ing his friendship with Sir Edward Grey, the 
British foreign secretary, and his associations 
with the king of England and the British 
nobility, Page "became an Englishman"; he 
never understood President Wilson's neutrality 
policy and was properly ignored by American 
policy makers and eventually by the British as 
well. Because Page was so irrelevant, most of 
Ross Gregory's study is concerned with re- 
constructing the framework of Anglo-American 
relations during the neutrality period, specif- 
ically the problem of "freedom of the seas." 
This familiar theme is developed along the 
lines of traditional diplomatic history but in 
somewhat greater depth than usual. 

PAUL PHILIP ABRAHAMS 

University of Wisconsin, 

Green Bay 


ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR., editor; STEPHEN E. AM- 
BROSE, associate editor. The Papers of Dwight 
David Eisenhower: The War Years. In five vol- 
umes. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, in co- 
operation with the Center for the Study of 
Recent American History at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 1970. Pp. xxxv, 659; vi, 665-1397; 
vi, 1401-2037; vi, 2041-2696; v, 414. $75.00 the 
set. 


STEPHEN E. AMBROSE. The Supreme Commander: 
The War Years of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company. 1970. Pp. ix, 732. $10.00. 


The appearance almost simultaneously of the 
five volumes of Eisenhower Papers covering the 
war years and the study of Eisenhower as su- 
preme commander in World War 1 is of double 
purport to historians. The publication in only 
five volumes of everything vital Eisenhower 
wrote during wartime is a proof that in this age 
of proliferation the papers of public figures can 
be edited into meaningful form. If everything 
bearing Eisenhower's name had been published 
from the voluminous files, hundreds of volumes 
would have been filled. Further, the contents of 
the five volumes make possible a far more ac- 
curate assay than before of Eisenhower as a 
military leader. Ambrose, making close use of 
the papers and of military histories, memoirs, 
and interviews, has produced a firstrate ac- 
count and assessment. In both The Papers and 
The Supreme Commander Fisenhower appears 
as a figure of decidedly more stature than his 
previous British and American critics have con- 
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ceded him to be. He was a diplomatist as well 
as a strategist, and the quintessence of the or- 
ganization man as the supreme commander of a 
coalition of forces numbering millions of men. 


He could be conciliatory and friendly with his 


quick grin, as has been well known, but when 
necessary he could also be decisive and force- 
ful. 
Chandler and his associates have innovated at 
several points in their editing of the Eisenhower 
Papers. They have begun publication with these 
wartime volumes, covering the period when 
Eisenhower first became a significant national 
figure and leaving for later the volumes on his 
developmental years. They decided to separate 
out from the vast corpus bearing Eisenhower's 
signature "only those documents which he him- 
self had written or dictated or which he had 
taken a direct part in preparing" (pp. xvi). De- 
spite the absence of initials, it was not difficult 
to identify these since by directive only mes- 
sages “personally approved by the Supreme 
Commander” could be written in the first per- 
son; all others employed the passive voice. From 
among those using "L" "my," or "mine," the 
editors discarded quantities of perfunctory greet- 
ings and the like. The result is brevity, with 
the focus on Eisenhower rather than on his 
office. 


One of the marked services of the editors has 
been to obtain the declassification of almost all 
of Eisenhower's important wartime papers. The 
editors were denied clearance of only about 
two per cent of the documents and had to de- 
lete only another two per cent of the material 
within the documents—almost all of these ad- 
verse comments on subordinate officers. The 
nature of this withheld material is illustrated, 
with the name of the officer deleted, in Am- 
brose's Supreme Commander. A division com- 
mander during the Battle of the Bulge wrote 
that out of his "personal and professional pride" 
in his performance he was asking for promotion 
to corps commander. Eisenhower replied, “I 
would be truly disturbed if I should interpret 
literally your statement that personal and pro- 
fessional pride prompted your request" (p. 
597); he did not promote the general. 

The annotations in the Papers are full enough 
to explain the letters, yet unobtrusive and never 
prolix. They are models of good editing. They 
cite and summarize in sufficient detail the in- 
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coming messages, which are in considerable part 
still classified; but perhaps the appearance of 
the Eisenhower Papers will hasten their declas- 
sification. 

The letters, although dictated, are good read- 
ing. The clarity of the frequent and lengthy 
letters to General Marshall will come as a sur- 
prise to those who formed their ideas of Eisen- 
hower's style from the ramshackle syntax of his 
presidential press conference remarks. In addi- 
tion the early sections of the papers contain 
here and there Eisenhower's pungent expression 
of his frustrations. One of the first of these, 
written on January 27, 1942, amid the defeats 
and confusion following Pearl Harbor when 
Eisenhower was serving as deputy chief of the 
War Plans Division in the War Department, sets 
forth the strategy for which he was leading 
proponent: “Tom Handy and I stick to our 
idea that we must win in Europe. Joe Mc- 
Narney not only agrees—but was the first one 
to state that the French coast could be success- 
fully attacked. It's going to be one h of a 
job—but so what? We can't win by sitting on 
our fannies giving our stuff in driblets all over 
the world—with no theater getting enough. Al- 
ready we're probably too late in Burma—and 
we'll have to hurry like hell in Ceylon" (p. 
75). 

It is well known that it was Eisenhower's in- 
sistence upon concentrating forces to attack the 
Germans in Europe that led him, step by step, 
from the War Department to the supreme 
command. There was a degree of luck in his 
rise, but more than that, he was the type of 
person that modern coalition warfare demanded. 
He was a staff man of proven effectiveness, 
loyal to his superiors, demanding yet encourag- 
ing toward his subordinates. He once remarked 
that he had probably been chief of staff at one 
or another level in the army longer than any 
other officer. His inspiration came not from Na- 
poleon or Clausewitz but rather from Fox 
Conner, who had been staff officer in charge of 
operations under Pershing in World War r. 
Teamwork was essential to Eisenhower, who 
had coached football in the 1920s. "He wanted 
the emphasis upon the team rather than upon 
the star, coordination of effort rather than flashy 
individual performances," Ámbrose points out 
in The Supreme Commander (p. 55). In Eng- 
land Eisenhower said he wanted his staff living 
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"together like a football team" so it could 
"think war, plan war, and execute war twenty- 
four hours a day, or at least all of our waking 
hours." As the captain of the team Eisenhower 
was himself as simple and as straightforward as 
his father had been in Abilene. Upon the death 
of his father in March 1942 he wrote a poignant 
note that sets forth his own standards: "My 
Father was buried today. I've shut off all busi- 
ness and visitors for thirty minutes—to have that 
much time, by myself, to think of him... . He 
was an uncomplaining person in the face of 
adversity, and such plaudits as were accorded 
him did not inflate his ego. His finest monu- 
ment is his reputation in Abilene and Dickinson 
County, Kansas. His word has been his bond 
and accepted as such; his sterling honesty, his 
insistence upon the immediate payment of all 
debts, his pride in his independence earned for 
him a reputation that has profited all of us 
boys" (pp. 183-84). Eisenhower carried these 
standards through World War u, expecting them 
of himself and those on his team. 

It was as a loyal subordinate to Marshall that 
Eisenhower first went to England, supposedly 
to prepare the way for the invasion of the Con- 
tinent, which presumably Marshall would lead. 
It was not until December 1943 that Roosevelt 
decided upon Eisenhower himself as the D-Day 
commander. By this time Eisenhower had had 
much seasoning not only in running a staff but 
also in strategy and diplomacy. 

At first Eisenhower was rather too much in 
awe of the austere Marshall. Perhaps it was the 
awe that led him to let slip the one opportunity 
to avoid the North African and Mediterranean 
ventures and concentrate upon the buildup for 
the Continent. The British in July 1942 would 
have settled for token forces to strengthen their 
army in Egypt; Marshall, in keeping with Per- 
shing's insistence in World War ı, would not 
commit American troops piecemeal to British 
command. Eisenhower loyally accepted Mar- 
shall's decision. 

Possibly both command and troops required 
the seasoning of the North African campaign. 
It was there that Eisenhower learned from the 
German attack in Kasserine Pass and from his 
bold negotiations with the French. On the basis 
of this action in North Africa and Sicily he was 
able to assess the varying qualities of his corps 
commanders. When the slapping incident threat- 
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ened to deprive him of Patton, whom he had 
long esteemed, he administered discipline but 
managed to keep Patton in the field. During 
the furor Eisenhower personally answered every 
letter of protest he received from the United 
States, explaining how essential Patton was to 
him. To Patton himself he wrote subsequently, 
"At the moment, I was more than a little an- 
noyed with you" (p. 1576). 

With the invasion of France all of Eisen- 
hower's skills and experience received their ul- 
timate testing. On the great debatable issues— 
whether or not he should have concentrated 
forces behind Montgomery in a great thrust 
into Germany in the fall of 1944, and whether 
he should have tried to beat the Russians to 
Berlin—there are ample details in the Eisen- 
hower Papers. Further, there is a full analysis 
and brilliant defense in Ambrose's study. The 
debate on both points will continue as long as 
books like Liddell Hart's and the Khrushchev 
memoirs appear. Ámbrose makes a strong case 
for Eisenhower's decisions—one I find convinc- 
ing. Át first, in the fall of 1944, Eisenhower 
was ambivalent in his instructions to Montgom- 
ery; when forced to do so, he became clear and 
firm. There were not sufficient men and sup- 
plies to back the cautious Montgomery, what- 
ever the arguments against moving along a 
broad front as Eisenhower insisted. The capture 
of Berlin in the spring of 1945 would have cost 
100,000 casualties, only to be followed by Amer- 
ican withdrawal to predetermined lines. It 
would have been a staggering price to pay for a 
certain amount more glory. 

As it was, Eisenhower's refusa] to panic dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge and his quickness to 
capitalize upon it, together with the rapid de- 
struction of German armies in the spring of 
1945, provided acclaim enough for all the Al- 
lied forces, and for their supreme commander. 

FRANK. FREIDEL 
Harvard University 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1945. Volume 6, The British 
Commonwealth: The Far East; Volume 8, The 
Near East and Africa. (Department of State 
Publications 8451 and 8427.) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1969. Pp. vii, 1436; vii, 
1339. $7.00; $6.50. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, r946. 
Volume 5, The British Commonwealth; West- 
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ern and Central Europe. (Department of State 
Publication 8453.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1969. Pp. xiv, 1109. $6.00. 


When the laws of human behavior are codified, 
surely the First Law will be that people see what 
they want to see. Historians, no less than other 
people, are subject to this law, as their responses 
to the three volumes under review will doubt- 
less demonstrate. These volumes contain some 
of the raw materials upon which both conven- 
tional and revisionist histories of postwar Amer- 
ican foreign policy will ultimately have to be 
built, and there is plenty in the more than 3,800 
pages of documents written by U.S. secretaries 
of state, ambassadors, generals, and lesser offi- 
cials during 1945 and 1946 that both the stan- 
dard and revisionist historians can use to 
support their respective interpretations of why 
and how the cold war emerged as it did. Con- 
flicts with the Russians over postwar arrange- 
ments in Eastern Europe. confusion over ar- 
rangements in Korea, preoccupation with the 
potential of resurgent power in Germany and 
Japan, intimations of chaos in Greece, discus- 
sion of the future status of Indochina, proposals 
and counterproposals on the question of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine—-these are but a few 
of the matters with which these documents are 
concerned and that offer pronounced traces of 
what later became landmarks of the cold war. 
And throughout—in the phrasing of conclusions, 
the posing of questions, the recitation of events, 
the expression of doubts, the formulation of as- 
pirations—the reader can find statements and 
nuances that lend credence to whatever roots of 
postwar international conflict he may wish to 
discern. 

In short, strain as one might to identify central 
and self-evident themes in these documents, one 
must fall back on his own conception of the early 
postwar months to find meaning in them. The 
facts of history have never spoken for themselves, 
and their muteness is conspicuously evident in 
the materials comprising these volumes. If any- 
thing, American officialdom comes out as over- 
whelmed by the enormity of the immediate prob- 
lems with which it was confronted and far from 
equipped with a set of overall goals through 
which its responses to the various problems 
could be coordinated. Accordingly, I find little 
evidence in support of the revisionist theories; 
but being no freer of that First Law of human 
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behavior than anyone else, I am obliged to 
repeat that a revisionist will have no difficulty 
finding phrases and documents to support his 
theories. 

Although space limitations prevent descrip- 
tion as well as analysis of the ways in which the 
emerging postwar world was perceived by U.S. 
officials in 1945 and 1946, the reader is entitled 
to some notion of the scope of these volumes. 
This can be done briefly by indicating the num- 
ber of pages devoted to the various subsections 
around which the volumes are organized. The 
basis of organization is a geographic one, with 
each subsection being either a different region 
or country. 'The following list of subsections in- 
cludes the number of pages encompassed by 
each given in parentheses. For 1945, volume 6, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations: United 
Kingdom (246), Australia (1), Canada (1), India 
(41), Ireland (1), Union of South Africa (2); the 
Far East: China (1), French Indochina (23), 
Japan (702), Korea (140), Netherlands East In- 
dies (35), Philippine Commonwealth (47), Siam 
(179). For 1945, volume 8, the Near East and 
Africa (87): Egypt (10), Greece (261), Iran (225), 
lraq (1) Liberia (14), Morocco (77), Palestine 
(167), Saudi Arabia (189), Syria and Lebanon 
(185), Turkey (98), Yemen (9). For 1946, vol- 
ume 5, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(50): United Kingdom (2), Australia (1), Can- 
ada (24), India (86), Ireland (7), New Zealand 
(1), Union of South Africa (7); Western and 
Central Europe (155): Austria (105), Belgium 
(1), Denmark (10), France (81), Germany (343), 
Iceland (1), Italy (129), Luxembourg (1), Neth- 
erlands (6), Norway (1) Portugal (61), Spain 
(68), Sweden (1), Switzerland (3). 

JAMES N. ROSENAU 
Ohio State University 


MICHAEL PARENTI The Anti-Communist Im- 
pulse. New York: Random House. 1969. Pp. xi, 
333. 97-95. 

ALAN D. HARPER. The Politics of Loyalty: The 
White House and the Communist Issue, 1946- 
1952. (Contributions in American History, Num- 
ber 2.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publish- 
ing Company. 1969. Pp. xii, 318. $13.00. 


Claiming to be “the first major appraisal of anti- 
communism as an American social phenome- 
non," Professor Parenti's work rests squarely on 
this proposition: "If America has an ideology or 
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a national purpose, it is anti-communism." With 
this as his starting point Parenti purposely strives 
to be controversial by maintaining that the anti- 
communist impulse since ıgı7 has distorted 
American devotion to freedom, has prevented 
the resolution of severe domestic problems, and 
has undergirded a disastrous foreign policy. The 
direction of the book is indicated by its dedica- 
tion to the Reverend William Sloane Coffin, Jr., 
and by its opening sentence, which states that 
"anti-communism is the most powerful political 
force in the world." In the following 528 pages 
of disjointed but highly readable narrative, the 
author, a political science professor, openly ad- 
mits to being “one-sided” but excuses himself 
on the ground that “his side" —the opposition 
to the "mental confinement” of anti-communist 
ideologues—has not yet received a fair hearing. 

The result is certainly not history. It may be a 
wellconstructed and provocative polemic, but 
it is a polemic all the same. In it Parenti spares 
no one—presidents, diplomats, military men, 
liberals, conservatives, the “propertied class,” the 
CIA, the makers of napalm, and so on. His se- 
lection of materials, the authorities cited, the 
interpretations used, the choices of words, even 
the chapter headings such as “America the Vir- 
tuous" and "Civil Defense: Kill a Neighbor" 
are designed to strengthen his thesis and lead 
inevitably back to his pre-set convictions. As is 
often the case with such writings, the reader may 
violently disagree with both the method and the 
conclusions (as I do), only to discover that in 
the process he has perceived a few new "truths," 
has had his own ideas vigorously stimulated, and 
has watched some chinks appear in his own in- 
tellectual armor. Still, serious doubts remain 
about the scholarly validity of the entire enter- 
prise. In the end, perhaps, Parenti's furious at- 
tack on our collective national sins (maniacal 
vanity, moral imperialism, unconscionable prof- 
itseeking, among others) has its main value in 
demonstrating once again how selective histori- 
cal evidence in addition to the trappings of 
scholarship can attempt to create a new ortho- 
doxy that is even more self-righteous and 
mentally restricting than the old one. 

In his book Professor Harper undertakes a 
task far less sweeping and much more manage- 
able. Moreover, he maintains a greater degree 
of detachment toward his subject and exhibits no 
moral outrage. Writing from "'the center of the 
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stage, from the angle of vision of the man vested 
with ultimate executive authority," the author 
attempts to analyze the loyalty issue in the years 
1946-52 by concentrating on President Tru- 
man's handling of the matter. Harper believes 
that in Truman's mind the politically exploit- 
able fear of subversion was of equal importance 
with the threat of subversion itself. Beginning 
with the work of the Temporary Commission 
on Employee Loyalty (1946), Harper shows how 
the resultant loyalty program often confused 
"loyalty" with "security" and opened the door 
for review boards to act on suspicions rather 
than facts. Even so, the administration's pro- 
gram did not satisfy hard-liners who after 1946 
increasingly attacked the administration for be- 
ing "soft" on Communism. The controversy 
over Yalta, the rape of Czechoslovakia, the 
HUAC disclosures, the fall of China, the 
Korean War, the Hiss case, and, of course, 
McCarthyism all conspired to exacerbate public 
fears and to cast further doubt on the Truman 
loyalty program. Subsequent congressional and 
administration sparring over additional loyalty 
legislation and the failure of the President's 
Commission on Internal Security and Individ- 
ual Rights provide the most significant pages of 
the work. The concluding chapter, which bears 
the book's subtitle, is particularly well done. 
Unfortunately, except for this concluding 
chapter and chapters 7 and 8, on the struggles 
over additional loyalty legislation, there is little 
new here. Lengthy segments on the background 
of the Communist menace, on the fall of 
China, on Joseph McCarthy, and on the re- 
moval of MacArthur have been better told else- 
where. Such time and space could have been 
more profitably used in expanding the exact re- 
lationship between the White House, the vari- 
ous congressional factions, and the plethora of 
loyalty plans and proposals. The jacket blurb 
notwithstanding and despite his use of manu- 
scripts in the Truman Library, Professor Har- 
per’s effort falls somewhat short of being a 
“profound reappraisal” of the Truman admin- 
istration’s activities in the loyalty area. 
ROBERT K. MURRAY 
Pennsylvania State University 


RICHARD G. HEWLETT and FRANCIS DUNCAN. Atomic 
Shield, 1947/1952. (A History of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Volume 2.) 
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University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 718. $11.95. 


RAYMOND W. TAYLOR and SAMUEL W. TAYLOR. 
Uranium Fever: Or No Talk under $1 Million. 
[New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. xi, 
400. $8.95. 

Atomic Shield is the second volume of a multi- 
volume history of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. The first volume, covering 
the years 1939-46, was written by Richard C. 
Hewlett and O. E. Anderson, Jr. This second 
volume, covering the years 1947-52, was written 
by Mr. Hewlett and Francis Duncan. The 
earlier volume was excellent and this high 
quality has been maintained throughout the 
second one. 

Volume 1i ended rather dramatically, and 
hopefully, with the gradual closing down of the 
work of the Manhattan Engineer District Proj- 
ect, with the offer of the United States to 
abandon its monopoly of atomic weapons in 
favor of international control of atomic energy 
and weapons, with congressional approval of 
the McMahon Act to form the AEC, thereby 
providing for a federal monopoly of atomic 
power, and with President Truman's appoint- 
ment of the five AEC commissioners. The 
relatively few atomic bombs of World War u 
had been manufactured and dropped, the war 
was ended, and many were enthusiastic about 
the promise of a New World. Volume 2, just 
as dramatically, but much less hopefully, deals 
with the grim Iron Age that followed this 
false dawn: with the deflecting of the AEC 
from its original purpose to the mass produc- 
tion of atomic bombs for the military, indeed 
with the creation of new atomic weapons, 
and with the creation, as the title points out, 
of an atomic shield against our former ally. 
Apparently this was to be our only defense: as 
the Russians proceeded to duplicate the Ameri- 
can technical triumphs, they were also con- 
solidating their hold on Eastern Europe. In 
spite of having been victorious in the latest of 
the world wars, the victors were more insecure 
than ever before. 

Although each volume is independent and 
can be read separately, there is a dialectical 
unity between the two that makes it necessary 
that both be read in order to realize just how 
bitter were the fruits of the postwar years. 
It is as if the events of 1947-52 were the anti- 
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phonal responses of the chorus to the inexorably 
deepening tragedy of our mid-century New 
World and to its hopes. 

About half the earlier work was devoted to 
the history of the scientific developments in- 
volved; a much smaller proportion of volume 
2 is spent on such events. A much greater 
emphasis is placed upon the technological ex- 
ploitation of research already carried out and 
upon the transformation of what had been, 
in original intent, ad hoc experimental plants 
for the production of a few bombs into per- 
manent assembly lines for weapons production, 
The union of science and technology, industry 
and government, was now being placed upon 
a permanent basis with the ever greater in- 
flux of funds from the government. Resulting 
from this was a new kind of industrial empire, 
an empire that, even more than the pre-1945 
atomic bomb plants, made explicit in careful 
detail the articulation of one of the prototypes 
of what has since come to be called the military- 
industrial complex. 

The Manhattan Engineer District Project 
came into being with a structure already 
provided for it by the military. The AEC was 
to be a new kind of organization, imperial in 
size and in economic power, whose civilian 
structure had yet to be created. The selection 
of personnel and the machinery of decision 
making for such a new kind of institution, 
the manifold aspects of the implementation of 
these decisions and of their stabilized adminis- 
tration, constitute much of the book. Such de- 
cisions were to be the result of what a priori 
would seem to be a highly improbable con- 
catenation of purposes among the president, 
the Congress and its committees, the scientific 
estate, the industrial and technological world, 
and the military establishment. At stake within 
the country was the control of tens of thousands 
of people and jobs, and of contracts eventually 
totaling billions of dollars. The common adap- 
tation of all these purposes to a unified goal 
meant that the AEC and its activities became 
the exciting arena within which all these various 
forces contested for power. How the differences 
were resolved, with greater and lesser losses 
to the various factions, constitutes an addi- 
tional large portion of the book. The authors 
carefully keep the readers aware, in this twi- 
light between international peace and war, 
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that at stake without the country was the 
question of the balance of power between 
East and West. To many of the participants 
this could well be determined by the decisions 
being taken within the AEC. 

The canvas of any historian who attempts 
such a vast panorama is necessarily an exceed- 
ingly broad one. It is one of the merits of the 
writing of the authors that, in spite of its 
breadth, the coverage of the story of the AEC 
is so complete that it makes highly improbable 
any rewriting of the same material in the near 
future. Subsequent authors, either explicitly 
or implicitly, will be able only to retrace these 
earlier steps or they must avoid the path so 
carefully laid out. In either case, they cannot 
overlook this history. 

As a matter of fact, it would be most dif- 
ficult for the historian to avoid the path laid 
out here. Volume 2, as was volume 1, is an 
essential vade mecum to the otherwise im- 
penetrable domain, extremely large, of classified 
federal records dealing with the AEC. With- 
out these two volumes as guides, such records 
would remain as unknown, and as mythical, 
as Ultima Thule. Using these volumes as guides, 
one obtains a careful mapping of signal 
positions in the relevant material. Until the 
entire records are declassified, one will have to 
respect the authors' choice, and their interpre- 
tation, of salient events in the records: but, as 
of now, there seems little reason not to do so. 

However, the very breadth of the range of 
the story has a negative aspect: it carries 
within itself the accessory condition that the 
authors cannot afford the luxury of dwelling 
‚upon what become minutiae relative to the 
sweep of the story. That they have utilized 
classified source material prevents the reader 
from sharing in the subjective choices that 
resulted in the particular historical pattern 
they have created. The grand sweep and the 
utilization of still classified source material 
have, unhappily, combined to force the writ- 
ing into a Procrustean bed of traditional 
"objective" history, where all events have been 
simplified into linear sequences of causes and 
effects. 

Yet, once removed from the densely packed 
canvas, many of the minutiae and details for- 
cibly uncoil themselves to reveal intricate and 
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subtle problems of historical evalution. There 
is little need to list such problems: they are 
obvious ones, which have already been topics 
of other scholarly, as well as of pseudoschol- 
arly, works, of plays and of biographies. If any 
are aware of the demerits of an objective his- 
tory, the authors certainly must be. One hopes 
that, once their multivolume work is com- 
pleted, the authors themselves, with their con- 
siderable expertise and historical insight, will 
return to some of these details and develop 
them at full length. 

In the meantime, we still have this indis- 
pensable, very full survey of the history of the 
AEC, and one looks forward with pleasant an- 
ticipation to the remaining volumes. 

Uranium Fever has taken what might have 
been one of the actual rather than relative 
minutiae in the preceding work and has ex- 
panded it into a prefabricated movie script, 
in good imitation of the 1930s style of Dashiell 
Hammett. The book comes complete, or 
rather, replete, with all ingredients: Human 
Interest, Racy Dialogue, Fast (and slow) Ac- 
tion, Sex, Colorful Characters, and Crime. 
Such a combination of episodes provides the 
reader with a glutinous mass of force-meat, 
sentimentally flavored and synthetically col. 
ored, which, in the bulk, is not really too ap- 
petizing. What validity the work has is socio- 
logical: imbedded within the accounts of these 
disjointed events are incisive, unflattering in- 
dictments of one kind of American life. The 
authors are completely unaware of this and 
moreover, it is irrelevant to their purpose. 
Their intent was to write a story of the unwit- 
ting influence of the decisions of the AEC on 
some extraordinary people, but a competent 
author is required. 

W. JAMES KING 
Henry Ford Museum 
Dearborn, Michigan 


ÁLVARO JARA et al. Tierras nuevas: Expansión 
territorial y occupación del suelo en América 
(siglos XVI-XIX). Ponencias presentadas al 
IV Congreso Internacional de Historia Económ- 
ica (Bloomington, Ind., 1968). (Centro de 
Estudios Históricos New Series Number 7.) 
[México, D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1969. Pp. 
IX, 138. 
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ANTONIO LADRÔN DE GUEVARA. Noticias de los 
poblados de que se componen el Nuevo Reino 
de León, Provincia de Coahuila, Nueva-Ex- 
iremadura, y la de Texas (1739) Edited by 
ANDRÉS MONTEMAYOR HERNÁNDEZ. (Publicaciones 
del Instituto Tecnológico y de Estudios Su- 
periores de Monterrey. Series: Historia, Num- 
ber 10. Noticias geográficas e históricas del 
Noreste de México, Number 4) Monterrey: 
[the Instituto.] 196g. Pp. xxiv, 134. 


Two fine studies of the frontier expansion in 
Latin America during the colonial period are 
made available to historians. The eighth sec- 
tion of the 1v International Congress of Eco- 
nomic History, held at Bloomington, Indiana, 
in 1968, was concerned with the following 
themes: the agrarian frontier in the viceroyalty 
of Peru during the sixteenth century, by Ro- 
lando Mellafe; colonization, occupation of 
the soil and the frontier in northern New 
Spain from 1521 to 1750, by Enrique Flore- 
scano; frontier expansion from Buenos Aires 
from 1810 to 1852, by Tulio Halperin Donghi; 
agricultural colonization in the Argentine 
province of Santa Fé from 1870 to 1895, by 
Ezequiel Gallo; Roberto Cortés Conde's pene- 
trating study of intensive land exploitation 
in Argentina from 1890 to 1910; and Germán 
Carrera Damas' study of the agrarian policy of 
Venezuela during the nineteenth century. An 
excellent introduction to the general theme 
of occupation, population, and the frontier 
by Álvaro Jara of the Universidad de Chile 
explains the general features that are pin- 
pointed in the subsequent essays. Latin Amer- 
icanists in particular should welcome this small 
volume. 

Antonio Ladrón de Guevara was born in 
Castilla la Vieja in 1705 and died in the Span- 
ish Corregimiento of Santiago de los Valles in 
1767. In 1739 he wrote an excellent description 
of the cities, towns, villages, and environs of 
Nuevo León and neighboring northern Mexi- 
can provinces. He is particularly concerned 
with the defects of frontier administration 
and critical of the abuses found in Spanish 
colonial officials. A second edition of his work 
was published in Madrid in 1962 by the José 
Porrüa Turanzas firm, but this edition is ably 
edited by Andrés Montemayor Hernández as 
one of the series, Noticias geográficas e histór- 
icas del noreste de México of Monterrey, 
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Mexico. A chronological sketch of the contro- 
versial career of Ladrón de Guevara and an 
index will make this a valuable addition to the 
colonial literature on Mexico. 
JACK D. L. HOLMES 
University of Alabama, 
Birmingham 


CARL SOLBERG. Immigration and Nationalism: 
Argentina and Chile, 1890-1914. (Latin Amer- 
ican Monographs, Number 18. Institute of 
Latin American Studies, University of Texas 
at Austin.) Austin: University of Texas Press 
for the Institute. 1970. Pp. xi, 222. $6.50. 


Argentines and Chileans today would proba- 
bly raise an eyebrow if they were told that dur- 
ing the half-century before 1914 thousands of 
Europeans considered their countries to be the 
promised land. Believing this, thousands 
came—a few fleeing religious intolerance in 
Eastern Europe and a few to avoid political 
persecution but the vast majority to better 
themselves economically. The governing elites 
of both countries at first welcomed them, in 
Chile because of the need for people to work 
in the mines and industries mainly, in Argen- 
tina because of a need for workers on the land. 
As time went on and for different reasons (as 
the writer points out), by the turn of the 
century natives in both countries began to at- 
tack immigration. In Chile they decried the 
taking over of much land (especially in the 
Magallanes and other southern regions of 
Chile) and the taking over of the business ac- 
tivity of the country by many middle-class for- 
eigners. In Argentina, because land was not 
available to foreigners, they went to Buenos 
Aires and there began to compete politically 
with the dominating landed aristocracy, even 
organizing into socialist and anarchist groups, 
action that finally had to be curtailed in the 
opinion of the governing group. In Argentina 
this conflict led to bloody strife. It is interesting 
to see in the evolution of this story how lead- 
ing figures in Argentine letters, journalism, 
business, and politics turned from support of 
immigration to condemnation of it. Positivist, 
cosmopolitan economics, at first strongly sup- 
ported, was condemned in favor of native 
capitalism, which the same people formerly 
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had called inefficient, corrupt, and lazy. In 
Argentina the governing elite praised native 
culture and extolled the gaucho for the pur- 
pose of continuing the traditionalist, estab- 
lished system, including their control of Ar- 
gentine politics. In Chile the situation was a 
little different because of the type of immigra- 
ton that had come to that country, but it still 
had the same end. 

I think this book is an excellent and out- 
standing contribution to the bistory of the 
period and the area. I hope the young author, 
an assistant professor at the University of 
Washington, will now continue the story in 
the period after 1914, for as he has pointed 
out, the fruit of the change in attitude toward 
immigration and foreign penetration was 
borne in both countries in recent years. 

FRITZ L. HOFFMANN 
University of Colorado 


v. $. NAIPAUL. The Loss of El Dorado: A His- 
tory. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. 335, 


vi. $7.50. 


V. S. Naipaul, the West Indian novelist, turn- 
ing his attention to the history of his native 
Trinidad has produced a study that may both 
fascinate and disconcert scholars of more con- 
ventional persuasion. In it he treats two epi- 
sodes set almost two centuries apart: first, the 
establishment by an aging conquistador of a 
base on the island in preparation for his dis- 
coverv of El Dorado, a scheme whose disasters 
were shared by its would-be appropriator Sir 
Walter Raleigh; second, the confused and con- 
flict-ridden events that ensued from the Brit- 
ish capture of the colony in 1797 as English, 
French, and Spanish settlers and exiles, free 
men of color, and slaves, met and opposed 
one another in conditions of constant turbu- 
lence and antagonism. As his account proceeds, 
it becomes clear that Mr. Naipaul, while em- 
ploying a novelist's skill—and license—in de- 
lineating and exploring character and motive, 
is intent upon linking his two incursions into 
the past to evoke a single theme. A history of 
insular neglect and stagnation is briefly punc- 
tuated by occasions when the impact of remote 
imperial interests serves to complicate and 
distort the fabric of a community wanting in 
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roots and unity; for the presence of empire 
heightened, rather than reduced, the unreal- 
ity of Trinidad. If it introduced slavery, bru- 
tality, and national and racial conflicts, it was 
equally responsible for investing the island 
with the dreams and ambitions of Raleigh 
and Miranda, Berrio and Picton, as they sought 
on the periphery of civilization triumphs that 
would secure them honor and glory in Europe. 
The history of Trinidad therefore appears 
both as a gross reality where incompatible 
customs and cultures express their conflicts 
through resort to cruelty, torture, and mur- 
der, and as an occasion for fantasy to flourish 
unchecked by the restraints of social and insti- 
tutional conventions. In an infinitely forbid- 
ding version, Prospero and Caliban have 
claimed another island. 

Although Mr. Naipaul has consulted archi- 
val materials and contemporary printed 
sources, he gives no precise references, and he 
is more daring than most scholars would ven- 
ture to be in his interpretation of events. The 
academic historian must, therefore, be reluc- 
tant to cite The Loss of El Dorado as an au- 
thority, but he would be equally imprudent to 
ignore the merits of a subtle study of elements 
that contribute to the distinctiveness of Ca- 
ribbean history. 

PETER MARSHALL 
McGill University 


JEAN-CLAUDE NARDIN. La mise en valeur de l'Île 
de Tabago (1763-1783). (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales. Le monde d'outre-mer 
passé et présent. First Series, Études, Number 
31.) The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1969. Pp. 357. 


34. gis. 


Students of West Indian history and culture 
wil welcome La mise en valeur de l'fsle de 
Tabago (1763-1783) as an invaluable addition 
to the limited number of scholarly works de- 
voted to this area. Too often overshadowed 
by Trinidad in recent writings, Tabago has 
also been limited to short entries even in en- 
cyclopedias. 

Regrettably, too many works treating West 
Indian subject matter have been overroman- 
ticized tomes, exploiting the racially or reli- 
giously exotic with an end product more suit- 
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able for the mass market or those concerned 
with perpetuating stereotypes. Nardin, on the 
other hand, has produced a work that, though 
covering a specific area intensively over a short 
span of time, will be as valuable to scholars as 
the larger and more general works of Abbé 
Guillaume Raynal and Lowell Ragatz. 

The author gives detailed treatment to the 
French and English struggle for possession of 
the island, the political-administrative ma- 
chinery used to govern the colony, and its eco- 
nomic and social organization. Of equal value 
is his copious introduction, setting forth the 
necessary geographical information and his 
torical background for understanding the per- 
iod covered. Conspicuously absent, regret- 
tably, is any significant treatment of the reli- 
gious institution and its effect upon the growth 
and development of Tabago. 

The breadth and depth of Nardin's research 
and scholarship are revealed in the book's ex- 
tensive bibliography, consisting of a wide range 
of manuscripts and archival materials, plus a 
wealth of first-rate secondary sources. ‘These 
items further enhance the publication's value 
to other serious students of Tabago and the 
West Indies in general. The same could be said 
for his appendixes, containing lists of gov- 
ernors, city plans, miscellaneous documents, 
and letters. 

If one were to highlight specific chapters 
of the book, these would be chapter 4, "Le 
développement de l'activité économique," and 
chapter 5, "L'État social" Both sections con- 
tain detailed statistics and charts that not only 
support the economic stance of Nardin but 
bring additional depth of analysis and under- 
standing to his lucid prose style. 

While Nardin has produced a scholarly work 
of inestimable worth, a more analytical and 
critical conclusion would have provided a 
supportive and significant dimension for those 
of us whose chief concern is West Indian his- 
tory. Certainly, pertinent economic compar- 
isons with other West Indian colonies, by way 
of conclusion, would have been of great value. 
Nevertheless, the author's efforts in historical 
research and the presentation of materials 
have paid off handsomely. 

GEORGE BREATHETT 
Bennett College 
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WARD BARRETT. The Sugar Hacienda of the 
Marqueses del Valle. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1970. Pp. 147. $10.00. 


This volume on the sugar industry in Mexico 
has produced a heavy yield from a remarkable 
harvest of documentary records of the Cortés 
plantation stretching from 1541 to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Coming to his re- 
search from a study of the sugar industry in 
the West Indies, Professor Barrett has concen- 
trated in this volume on the technological and 
managerial aspects of one large plantation, 
indicating that he intends at a later time to 
write a historical geography of the entire 
Morelos sugar industry. The direction of his 
research is very worthwhile when one con- 
siders the enormous importance of the sugar 
industry (in mainland Spanish America as 
well as elsewhere) and the relative lack of 
printed material written by Spanish contem- 
poraries or historians. 

The basic purposes of the author have been 
to utilize the plantation data in such a way as 
to contribute to the history of the sugar indus- 
try in Mexico, the general history of sugar 
technology, and "the history, external rela- 
tionships, structure, and management of Span- 
ish colonial plantations." The organization of 
the book, as might be expected, follows a 
somewhat different pattern dictated by the 
need for being coherent without being too re- 
petitive. After describing how the Cortés plan- 
tation came into its full being by the seven- 
teenth century, the author devotes succeeding 
chapters to the leasing and administering of 
the plantation, the acquisition of land and 
water, field management and yields, sugar- 
making techniques and equipment, livestock 
and supplies, labor, and the costs and produc- 
tivity of labor. 

Valuable in itself is the detailed picture pro- 
vided by these chapters of how the sugar plan- 
tation operated and of how the various factors 
of production were acquired and brought to- 
gether. Proceeding beyond this point, the au- 
thor uses his data skillfully in order to analyze 
historic change, and in this process he reaches 
the intriguing conclusion that labor produc- 
tivity here, unlike the West Indies, increased 
notably during the colonial period despite the 
fact that technology nearly stood still. The ap- 
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pendixes, tables, and maps are rich in useful 
data; the graphs could have been profitably 
accompanied by better explanations of their 
derivation. 

Professor Barrett, a geographer, shows com- 
petence in widely different disciplines and has 
offered here much subtropical “grist” for many 
mills. 

CARLYLE BEYER 
College of William and Mary 


ROMEO FLORES CABELLERO. La contrarevolución 
en la independencia: Los Españoles en la vida 

olitica, social y económica de México (1804— 
1838). (Centro de Estudios Históricos, New Se- 
ries, Number 8.) [México, D. F.:] Colegio de 
México. 1969. Pp. 201. 


JAVIER OCAMPO. Las ideas de un día: El pueblo 
mexicano ante la consumación de su inde- 
pendencia. (Centro de Estudios Históricos, New 
Series, Number 6.) [México, D. F.:] Colegio de 
México. 1969. Pp. x, 376. 


The works noticed here are contributions of 
two young scholars to a new series issued by 
the Centro de Estudios Históricos of the Cole- 
gio de México, the well-known Mexican cen- 
ter of advanced study and research. 

The book by Flores Caballero consists of a 
series of chapters that deal with the relation 
of the peninsular minority in Mexico to cer- 
tain features of the Mexican movement for in- 
dependence, beginning with the impact of the 
Cédula de Consolidación of 1804, the deposi- 
tion of Viceroy Iturrigaray in 1808, and con- 
tinuing with political and military aspects of 
the war, the postwar maneuvers of factions 
during the Iturbide regime, the movements 
aimed at the expulsion of the Spaniards from 
the country, and the abortive efforts of Spain 
to reconquer Mexico. The author demon- 
strates his thorough acquaintance with the 
historical literature and the printed sources 
for the period. He also makes use of Mexican 
archival documents at certain points in his 
story, but he has not had access to any man- 
uscript material from the Spanish archives 
that might have permitted him to make a 
greater original contribution, nor has he been 
able to use the records of the consulados. His 
most thorough work is his study of the Cédula 
de Consolidación. He has made an interesting 
analysis of the involvement of peninsulares 
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in that affair as well as the reaction of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. It is clear that the 
forced liquidation of mortgages and subse- 
quent loan to the treasury of the proceeds 
created bitter disaffection and conflict. 

Javier Ocampo's book is based on an inter- 
esting plan that aims at an intensive cross sec- 
tion of ideas of all kinds expressed in Mexico 
at the time of the declaration of independence 
and its immediate aftermath. A massive study 
of the contemporary pamphlet and periodical 
literature as well as some official records en- 
ables Ocampo to document the generally en- 
thusiastic reception of independence by prac- 
tically all Mexican groups. He shows clearly 
how effective the "three guarantees" of the 
Plan de Iguala were in creating a powerful 
if ephemeral consensus in support of indepen- 
dence. The author chronicles in detail the 
ideas of the time on political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and cultural subjects, emphasizing the 
general euphoria at the outset and the rapid 
disillusionment that set in as the regime failed 
to cope adequately with the urgent problems 
of the era. There are no striking new inter- 
pretations in this volume, although a number 
of interesting conclusions are reached on par- 
ticular matters, for example, the evidence that 
aztequismo, the glorification of ancient Mex- 
ico at this time, was equally popular with 
liberals and conservatives, and that the gen- 
eral approval of freedom to trade with all for- 
eign countries was coupled with protection- 
ist tendencies. The volume provides a verit- 
able anthology of Mexican thought and 
opinion at the moment studied that opens the 
way to further studies. The bibliographical 
appendix is very extensive. 

Both of the volumes discussed illustrate a 
tendency, which should be appreciated by stu- 
dents of the period, to investigate aspects other 
than military and political of the struggle for 
independence. 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
Hyde Park, New York 


GÜNTER KAHLE. Militär und Staatsbildung in 
den Anfängen der Unabhängigkeit Mexikos. 
(Lateinamerikanische Forschungen:  Beihefte 
zum Jahrbuch für Geschichte von Staat, Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft Lateinamerikas, Num- 
ber 1.) Cologne: Bóhlau Verlag. 1969. Pp. xiv, 
267. DM 36. 
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This thorough pioneer study, originally a doc- 
toral dissertation, deserves more determined edit- 
ing. Kahle blithely disregards his own premise 
concerning the scope of his monograph—the de- 
velopment and political influence of the Mexi- 
can army from Mexico's independence in 1821 
to the advent of the Santa Anna regime in 1833. 
Perhaps a third of the book is devoted to some- 
times interesting yet often distracting discourses 
on the role and organization of the military in 
colonial Mexico and the impact of military in- 
fluence on Latin America generally. Kahle's ar- 
rangement of chronological sequence and his 
topical structure tend to impede instead of facil- 
itating the reader's understanding of his pre- 
sentation. 

Otherwise, Kahle makes his more pertinent 
points effectively. With an impressive array of 
data, much of it painstakingly obtained from 
primary sources, he offers a perceptively con- 
ceived and, on occasion, incisive microstudy of 
how Mexico's political mismanagement was re- 
flected in and, in turn, encouraged through 
the workings of a demoralized and chaotic mili- 
tary establishment. Among the author's more 
significant specific contributions is his compel- 
ling examination of the frequently unwhole- 
some influence exerted on both government 
and army by the veterans of Mexico's wars for 
independence. 

Kahle bases his study on previously neglected 
materials in the archives of the Mexican war 
ministry and the Mexican National Archives as 
well as other published and unpublished Mexi- 
can, German, Spanish, English, and American 
sources. He discusses some of them in a bib- 
liographical essay. Others are relegated to a 
mere citation or to a descriptive statement in 
the footnotes. All in all, and in spite of its ob- 
vious shortcomings, this is a study that should 
not be lightly disregarded by those holding a 
serious interest in the topic. 

WARREN SCHIFF 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


BERNARDINO MENA BRITO. Reestructuración his- 
tórica de Yucatán. Volume 1 (Influencia nega- 
tiva de los politicos campechanos en los destinos 
de México y de Yucatán de 1821 a 1855); Vol- 
ume 2 (Influencia negattva de los políticos cam- 
pechanos en los destinos de México y de 
Yucatán de 1856 a 1913); Volume 3 (Influencia 
negativa de los politicos campechanos en los 
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destinos de México y de Yucatán de 1914 a 
1969). México, D. F.: Editores Mexicanos Uni- 
dos. 1965; 1967; 1969. Pp. 388; 868; 495. 


The subtitle of these volumes is “The Negative 
Influence of Campeche Politicians in the Des- 
tinies of Mexico and Yucatan.” The author 
states that his only purpose is to get at the 
truth, and he disclaims any aversion to the 
people of Campeche. The “malevolent conduct 
of the Campeche politicians and historians" is 
what aroused his fury and led to such high con- 
sumption of ink and paper. 

Volume 3 covers the years 1914 to 1969. The 
author was a participant in many of the events 
included and relied on his notes and papers and 
on conversations with other revolutionaries. He 
has much to say that is flattering about Carranza 
and much that is unflattering about Cárdenas. 
He quotes letters, documents, and newspapers, 
but, in keeping with the polemical nature of 
the work, there are neither footnotes nor a 
bibliography. 

This is not, the author states in the epilogue, 
a history of Yucatán or a critical history. True. 
"Is this work intentionally polemical?" he asks. 
“Yes!” he answers. “Only in this form 
would it be able to clarify the events.” 

There is no doubt much in Yucatän’s trou- 
bled history to arouse rancor, but conventional 
historians do not have much experience in re- 
viewing polemics, and the standard rules do 
not apply. One may suppose, however, that 
polemics call forth other polemics, and that 
Mena Brito’s name will be frequently men- 
tioned, possibly even in footnotes, by future 
historians of Yucatán. 

DONALD E. WORCESTER 
Texas Christian University 


JOHN W. F. DULLES. Unrest in Brazil: Political. 
Military Crises 1955-1964. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 449. $10.00. 


OCTAVIO IANNI. Crisis in Brazil. Translated by 
PHYLLIS B. EVELETH. (Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, Columbia University) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. 244. $8.50. 


Here are two eminently scholarly, but otherwise 
unlike, studies that attempt to account for the 
Brazilian revolution of 1964. Dulles’ Unrest in 
Brazil, which ends with the installation of the 
military regime, shows in great detail how it 
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happened. Tanni's long politico-economic essay, 
Crisis in Brazil, which carries the story to 1967, 
is not quite convincing in explaining why it 
happened. Both works assume considerable 
knowledge of recent Brazilian history on the part 
of the reader. 

Historians of Latin-American politics and 
especially those interested in the involvement 
of the armed forces in the political process will 
find Professor Dulles' book fascinating from be- 
ginning to end. In a real sense it is an extension 
of his Vargas of Brazil, for it deals primarily 
with the heirs, exploiters, and enemies of the 
Vargas heritage. Based on extensive reading of 
contemporary accounts and some two-hundred 
interviews with participants on all sides of the 
kaleidoscopic political scene in Brazil during 
the decade after Vargas' suicide, the study re- 
lates the actions and motivations of individuals 
responding to imimediate situations. As in his 
earlier works, Dulles has demonstrated his capac- 
ity to elicit forthright comments from men 
whose decisions affected national politics, al- 
though the reader may suspect that an occasional 
informant has allowed the rapid pace of events 
and changes of political fortune to color his 
memory. Nonetheless, the work is remarkably 
free from discernible errors. The value of the 
text is enhanced by dozens of photographs and 
by the notes that appear in the appendix on the 
electorate, legal political parties, and the Com- 
munist party. Unrest in Brazil promises to re- 
main an indispensable mine of information for 
students of politics in post-Vargas Brazil. 

Crisis in Brazil, which first appeared in Por- 
tuguese as O colapso do populismo no Brasil, 
reviews and interprets the crises that have rocked 
that nation since World War ı in terms of eco- 
nomic development and relations between new 
and traditional sectors of society. Professor Ianni, 
one of Brazil's leading sociologists, postulates a 
four-stage model of development for Brazil cul- 
minating in socialism, which presumably will 
bring political and economic independence to 
his country. In his view the events tbat he 
calls the "coup d'etat of 1964" deliberately pre- 
vented Brazils progress to the socialist stage 
and assured its increasing dependence on foreign 
capitalism. He buttresses his theory with abun- 
dant statistical data and lengthy quotations 
from policy makers in office before and after 
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1964. Much of this material has not previously 
been available in English. 

Ianni’s meaning is sometimes obscured by a 
recurring problem of translation whereby poli- 
tica de massas often appears as “the rule of the 
masses." A more serious defect, however, is Ian- 
nis distortion of historical facts to fit the 
model he has constructed. For example, he sug- 
gests that the masses were in power before the 
overthrow of the Estado Novo, and he projects 
back to the Vargas administrations of the 1930s 
political and economic policies that Vargas did 
not adopt until 1945 or later. Although written 
in 1967, the book reflects many of the Marxist 
assumptions and much of the euphoria of the 
political Left during the Goulart administra- 
tion. It explains away the collapse of the Left 
as the inability of leftist leaders to understand 
and devise proper formulae to exploit the situ- 
ation. Ianni does not come to grips with the 
positive factors that permitted the armed forces 
to take power without opposition in March 
1964. . 

Despite its limitations, Crisis in Brazil de- 
serves careful attention by Brazilianists. It be- 
longs with the works of Celso Furtado, Roberto 
Campos, and Helio Jaguaribe as a serious effort 
by a Brazilian intellectual to reinterpret the 
broad trends of recent Brazilian history. 

ROLLIE E. POPPINO 
University of California, 
Davis 


JOHN D. WIRTH. The Politics of Brazilian De- 
velopment, 1930-1954. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 278. $7.95. 


Wirth deals with three episodes in the develop- 
ment of the modern Brazilian economy: the 
trade imbalance of the 1930s, the construction 
of an integrated steel mill at Volta Redonda in 
the 1940s, and the organization of the govern- 
ment petroleum monopoly in the 1950s. They 
are extremely well chosen, for each illustrates the 
central issues of public economic policy—import 
substitution, state-owned basic industry, and 
domestic control of natural resources. The au- 
thor has uncovered astonishing quantities of 
material of very high quality, and he displays 
the course of events in all its complexity but 
with great analytical clarity. A pattern emerges 
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of a government improving continuously its 
ability to assess policy alternatives and to reach 
decisions consistent with the development of the 
national economy. At the same time he shows 
the increasing capacity of interest groups to 
identify themselves with the national interest 
and the increasing readiness of the voting pub- 
lic to be mobilized in behalf of develop- 
mentalism. 

The roles of the most significant actors are 
shrewdly evaluated. Vargas emerges as a com- 
promiser, not a determined nationalist, even in 
the petroleum question. The army lacks the 
skills or interest to influence the trade debate 
but becomes increasingly dominant in the drive 
to industrialization. The politicians of the UDN 
skillfully manipulated the issue of economic 
nationalism in such a way that the masses were 
left unawakened to a sense of their own power. 
Indeed Petrobras was much less of a victory 
for nationalism and more of a compromise than 
Volta Redonda because it might have been in- 
terpreted as a success of the Left. It is depressing 
to see how consistently, in each of these three 
crises, the U.S. government and U.S. business 
struggled against the realization of Brazil's full 
potentialities. The alternatives were seen only in 
the shortest of perspectives, and the United 
States provided capital assistance only when the 
plans of the Brazilians appeared to be an in- 
evitability. 

This is surely the best synthesis of Brazilian 
economic material up to now. Wirth's interpreta- 
tions are restrained but significant and challeng- 
ing. He is evidently inspired by a genuine con- 
cern for the economic and political autonomy of 
Brazil, and yet his observations are so balanced 
that his analysis is nearly impregnable. There is 
one contradiction of profound consequence in 
the study but it is not exactly of the author's 
making. His hopes for an economically devel- 
oped nation-state seem in a way to betray his 
hopes for a democratic Brazil. Developmental- 
ism, after all, was a means grasped by an oli- 
garchic and authoritarian elite to avoid its own 
obsolescence. The constructors and executors 
of these policies were avaricious businessmen 
and bureaucrats on the make, who realized 
quite fully their most ambitious dreams. To 
look at the creation of an industrial system un- 
der these conditions nearly exclusively from the 
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stance of political process and administrative 
competence is to abdicate the principal ad- 
vantage that hindsight provides the historian in 
reviewing the recent past in Brazil: of what use 
is development if it empowers and justifies a 
military juggernaut to level all democratic 
aspirations in that country, perhaps forever? 

WARREN DEAN 

New York University 


ROBERT M. LEVINE, The Vargas Regime: The 
Critical Years, 1934-1938. (Institute of Latin 
American Studies, Columbia University.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 


270. $9.00. 


In considering Brazil in the years 1934-38 Rob- 
ert Levine reports on the Left and the National 
Liberation Alliance (ANL), the 1935 uprisings 
and the resulting repression, the installation of 
the Estado Növo, and the Integralists and their 
downfall. For those interested in these matters 
Levine's book should be required reading be- 
cause of the details gathered from Brazilian 
archives that it presents, the attention paid to 
the social and ideological setting, and the numer- 
ous valuable judgments. Levine competently 
handles such matters as politics in Natal, and 
the ANL and Integralists—their differences, sim- 
ilarities, and failings. The short concluding sec- 
tion about the Vargas regime and the support 
on which it rested is excellent. 

Weaknesses are of two types and are not 
serious. First, in areas outside of those of con- 
centrated research surprising factual errors 
creep in (for example, those regarding the "eigh- 
teen of the fort," Avantı!, those present at the 
founding of the Brazilian Communist party 
[PCB], Francisco Campos' "black shirts" the 
Fourth PCB Congress). Furthermore, while it is 
true that the researched material is handled so 
as to give the reader a very good overall under- 
standing, parts of the story are not covered by 
that material. More might have been said about 
Adalberto Fernandes, the talkative Communist 
party secretary-general from 1934 to 1936. We 
get only the amount of his apartment rent and 
two brief references, hardly new, to his sadder 
days in 1936. Something might have been said 
about the $100,000 that top Brazilian foreign 
ministry officers said was sent from Moscow to 
Youamtorg in Montevideo to support the 1935 
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uprisings. It would, of course, be too much to 
expect final answers to all questions, and so we 
are grateful to Levine's resort to "probably": 
the 1935 insurrections were "probably triggered 
prematurely by government agents," and Olga 
Prestes "probably died in a Swiss hospital of 
tuberculosis in 1938." 

Discussing 1945, Levine states that Vargas 
and Prestes publicly embraced, and that "Var- 
gas’ keen ability... . to anticipate developments 
failed him." Both statements are important for 
students of Vargas. The first, if true, should be 
supported by evidence, The second should be 
carefully studied in a work such as Levine, very 
happily, has provided for 1934-38. 

JOHN W. F. DULLES 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


JAMES W. WILKIE. The Bolivian Revolution and 
U.S. Aid since 1952: Financial Background and 
Context of Political Decisions. (Latin American 
Studies, Volume 13.) Los Angeles: Latin Amer- 
ican Center, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 1969. Pp. xvii, 114. $6.50. 


In this valuable monograph the winner of the 
1968 Bolton Prize has applied to Bolivian de- 
velopment during the last third of a century 
the systematic statistical analysis of financial 
structure and state policy that he used in his 
examination of Mexican federal expenditure 
and social change since 1910. The great prob- 
lem of the study was in finding reliable, inter- 
pretable, and available statistics. Research in 
Bolivia involved extensive use of raw data in 
the Treasury Department files and the develop- 
ment of a new source of information—oral 
history interviews with such personages as Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, Juaquin Fspada, and Hugo Rob- 
erts Barragan. In Washington many documents 
of the U.S. Operations Mission and AID were 
"classified," making impossible a full inde- 
pendent analysis of United States aid to Bolivia. 
The author, nevertheless, is confident that the 
information available, frequently representing 
merely trends of expenditure, makes possible 
certain conclusions, 

Foremost among them is his belief that the 
Revolution of 1952 was not, financially speaking, 
revolutionary. That revolution occurred in 1945 
when Paz Estenssoro, then treasury minister, at- 
tempted to resolve social tensions by engineering 
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a budgetary pattern of social expenditure at the 
expense of an effective program of economic 
development. This pattern has since trapped 
Bolivia: “the need for economic activity gen- 
erates social tensions which must be resolved 
immediately if a ‘revolutionary’ government is 
to stay in power, and thus no funds are free for 
commitment to resolve basic structural prob- 
lems” (p. 42). 

The U.S. Department of State began to con- 
sider the Bolivian revolution as non-Communist, 
though Marxist, after Milton Eisenhower visited 
the country in 1953. The author believes that 
US. aid, if applied to economic development, 
might have enabled Bolivia to accelerate eco- 
nomic growth. But much of the aid was not 
"economic"; it consisted of agricultural com- 
modity shipments; and early efforts toward 
assistance were largely directed towards social 
action. Nevertheles, USAID managed a shift 
to economic investment at the very time that the 
Alliance for Progress was proclaiming a shift to 
social investment. The program (1952-64) 
achieved political objectives in Bolivia, if not 
all of its social and economic goals. 

Supplementing the brief text of the mono- 
graph are eighteen informative tables and 
graphs, seventeen appendixes, an incisive bib- 
liographic essay, and an extensive bibliography. 

MAURY BAKER 
Kent State University 


JOSÉ LUIS DE IMAZ. Los Que Mandan (Those 
Who Rule). Translated and with an introduc- 
tion by CARLOS A. ASTIZ, with MARY F. MC 
CARTHY. Albany: State University of New York 
Press. 1970. Pp. 279. Cloth $7.5o, paper $2.45. 


After its publication at Buenos Aires in 1964, 
Professor Imaz’ study of the Argentine elites 
attracted favorable attention and commentary 
among Latin American specialists throughout 
the hemisphere. The book is the first systematic 
historical and sociological analysis of Latin 
American elites, and this translation is an im- 
portant contribution to the English literature 
on the area. 

The elite groups, or “ruling categories" as 
Imaz prefers to call them, include major na- 
tional political leaders, large landowners, offi- 
cers of the armed forces, industrial and commer- 
cial entrepreneurs, the hierarchy of the church, 
and leaders of labor unions. Imaz presents ex- 
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tensive survey data on the age, regional and class 
origins, and educational backgrounds of most 
of these groups, although the information is 
more complete for the landowners, the entre- 
preneurs, and the military. Along with this 
analysis, the author gradually reveals his own 
dismay at what he calls Argentina's crisis of 
leadership. The republic, he claims, lacks a 
ruling elite. The groups analyzed work at nar- 
row ends or cross purposes and appear unable 
to revive the republic from the doldrums into 
which it has fallen since 1930. In Imaz’ view, 
although Argentina has industrialized consid- 
erably in recent decades, industrialists remain 
divided among themselves, generally conserva- 
tive in their outlook, and, partly because many 
are foreigners, isolated from national political 
life. The military, unsure of its potential role as 
a dynamic developmental force, plays essentially 
a moderating role. Status-conscious, conservative 
sons of immigrants control the church, while 
the labor-union leadership suffers bitter internal 
feuding. Perón's populist regime did not end this 
chaotic situation by giving rise to a new elite 
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but created a group of obsequious followers 
who fel] with the dictator. Because of the failure 
of new dynamic groups to emerge, the large 
landowners remain the single most influential 
interest group, but their association, the So- 
ciedad Rural, also suffers from a "sclerosis" of 
modernity. 

The book is rich in data and insights, but one 
may debate some of its fundamental assump- 
tions. The author's insistence that Argentina is 
a "modern country, as modern as many Euro- 
pean countries" (p. 255), overlooks that Argen- 
tina also is a dependent, essentially colonial 
country, whose economy is largely dominated by 
foreign capital and foreign markets and whose 
urban middle and upper classes still consciously 
imitate foreign cultural and intellectual trends. 
Is the national revival that Imaz calls for pos- 
sible, given the power of European and U.S. 
imperialism in Argentina and the consequent 
non-national orientation of much of the coun- 
try's elite? 

CARL SOLBERG 
University of Washington 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


At the risk of prolonging the discussion of Les 
K. Adler and Thomas G. Paterson, "Red Fas- 
cism"—in which I have not so far participated 
—I would like to comment briefly on one sen- 
tence in the authors’ reply to their critics (AHR, 
75 [1969-70]: 2162). The sentence reads: “One 
cannot ignore the statements of Russian leaders, 
so often repeated, that their country had been 
invaded twice within one half-century by Ger- 
mans who marched through a weak, anti-Soviet 
Poland" (italics mine). Do the authors mean to 
say that they take this absurd Soviet claim at face 
value? Germany could not possibly have marched 
through a “weak, anti-Soviet Poland" to invade 
Russia in the First World War simply because no 
Polish state then existed. As for the second in- 
vasion of 1941, there was again no Polish state, 
weak or strong, separating Germany from Rus- 
sia, because the two powers had divided it two 
years earlier. In both cases there was a common 
German-Russian border cutting across parti- 
tioned Polish lands. I have often wondered 
that no one at Yalta, where Stalin first made 
this point, corrected him about this obvious his- 
torical nonsense. How two historians writing a 
quarter of a century later can repeat it uncrit- 
ically is beyond me. 

PIOTR $. WANDYCZ 

Yale University 


THE AUTHORS REPLY: 


The important point of the sentence Professor 
Wandycz isolated from our answer to previous 
critics is that the Soviet Union considered the 
postwar status of Poland critical to Soviet se- 
curity. Wandycz is of course helpful in noting 
that we did not choose our words absolutely cor- 


rectly. Our attempt to paraphrase the state- 
ments of the cold-war leaders clouded the intense 
language and depth of feeling the Soviets nur- 
tured regarding the geography and power re- 
lationships in Poland. Of course Germany did 
not march through a "Poland" in either World 
War 1 or World War rr. But German armies did 
invade Russia through a “Polish territory" that 
was weak and anti-Russian (and later anti- 
Soviet) and did inflict heavy damages in Rus- 
sia. That much is clear, although our paraphrase 
was too imprecise. To bring precision to the 
question, and to demonstrate the profound seri- 
ousness of the matter in the Russian mind and in 
international diplomacy, let us quote our Amer- 
ican, Soviet, and British sources directly. 

Wandycz is incorrect in saying that Stalin 
first made his point at Yalta in February 1945. 
In a message to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on December 27, 1944, the Russian premier 
wrote, "It should be borne in mind that the So- 
viet Union, more than any other Power, has a 
stake in strengthening a pro-Ally and democratic 
Poland, not only because it is bearing the brunt 
of the struggle for Poland's liberation, but also 
because Poland borders on the Soviet Union 
and because the Polish problem is inseparable 
from the security of the Soviet Union." (Quoted 
from Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 
Correspondence Between the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Presidents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain . . . 1941—1945 [New York, 
1965], doc. no. 254, p. 181. Our italics.) 

The American record of the February 6, 1945, 
third plenary meeting at the Yalta Conference 
includes Stalin's important summary of the So- 
viet position on Poland: "It was a question of 
strategic security not only because Poland was a 
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bordering country but because throughout his- 
tory Poland has been the corridor for attack on 
Russia. We have to mention that during the last 
thirty years Germany twice has passed through 
this corridor. The reason for this was that Poland 
was weak. Russia wants a strong, independent 
and democratic Poland. Since it was impossible 
by the force of Russian armies alone to close 
from the outside this corridor, it could be 
done only by Poland's own forces. It was very 
important, therefore, to have Poland inde- 
pendent, strong and democratic. It is not only 
a question of honor for Russia, but one of life 
and death." (U.S. Department of State, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, The Conferences 
at Malta and Yalta, 1945 [ Washington, 1955], 
669.) The Soviet record of the same meeting is 
very similar: “Throughout history, Poland had 
always been a corridor for an enemy attacking 
Russia. Suffice it to recall only the previous 30 
years: in that period, the Germans twice went 
across Poland to attack Russia. Why had the 
enemies crossed Poland so easily until then? 
Chiefly because Poland had been weak. . .. 
The question of Poland was a question of life 
and death for the Soviet state." (The Tehran, 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences: Documents 
[Moscow, 1969], 93-94.) 

Shortly after Yalta, on February 22, Winston 
Churchill spoke to the House of Commons and 
mentioned the Polish issue: “Twice in our life- 
time Russia has been violently assaulted by 
Germany. ... Russia has the right to reassurance 
against future attacks from the West, and we are 
going to see that she gets it.” (Quoted from 
Martin F. Herz, Beginnings of the Cold War 
[Bloomington, 1966], 55.) And on April 23, 1945, 
a number of key advisers met in the White 
House to discuss Poland. President Harry S. Tru- 
man paraphrases in his memoirs the thoughts 
of Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson: “He said 
he thought that the Russians perhaps were being 
more realistic than we were in regard to their 
own security." (Truman, Memoirs [Garden 
City, 1955-56], 1: 78.) The next day Stalin wrote 
to Truman on the familiar theme: "Another 
circumstance that should be borne in mind is 
that Poland borders on the Soviet Union, which 
cannot be said about Great Britain or the U.S.A. 
Poland is to the security of the Soviet Union 
what Belgium and Greece are to the security of 
Great Britain... . I cannot understand why in 
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discussing Poland no attempt is made to con- 
sider the interests of the Soviet Union in terms 
of security as well." (Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Correspondence, doc. no. 298, p. 220.) 

To demonstrate further the importance of this 
issue of Soviet security and Poland, let us quote 
Stalin from Charles Bohlen's recorded notes of 
a conversation on May 27, 1945, between Tru- 
man's envoy Harry Hopkins and Stalin: "In the 
course of twenty-five years the Germans had 
twice invaded via Poland. Neither the British 
nor American people had experienced such Ger- 
man invasions which were a horrible thing to 
endure and the results of which were not easily 
forgotten. . . . Poland had served as a corridor 
for the German attacks on Russia, .. . It is there- 
fore in Russia's vital interest that Poland should 
be both strong and friendly." (U.S. Department 
of State, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
The Conference of Berlin (Potsdam) [Wash- 
ington, 1960], 1: 39.) 

In short, the question centered around the 
inviolability of Poland as a buffer between the 
Soviet Union and Germany. A great many prom- 
inent Americans, including the powerful archi- 
tect of bipartisanship in cold-war foreign policy, 
Senator Árthur Vandenberg, assumed too simply 
and too superficially that Russia should have 
been satisfied with American guarantees of col- 
lective security against Germany in the future. 
Vandenberg interpreted, in the Red Fascist 
analogy, the Soviet reluctance to accept such 
guarantees as another indication that Soviet Rus- 
sia was taking over Nazi Germany's role in 
Europe. Such a pact guaranteeing security, 
Vandenberg wrote in his diary for April 29, 
1946, "would have robbed the Soviets of every 
excuse for seeking territorial expansion, and 
satellites, in the name of 'security.'" Vanden- 
berg also recorded some thoughts of Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes: "He said that Molotov 
(and the French and British upon some occa- 
sions) always argued that Germany has twice 
ravaged his country and that this time things 
must be fixed so it will not occur again. Byrnes 
pointed out that every Russian move is always 
explained away in the name of 'security.' He pro- 
posed to deal with this situation with finality.” 
(Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr, ed., The Private 
Papers of Senator Vandenberg [Boston, 1952], 
268; see also 196. Italics in original) But 
Byrnes's suggested twenty-five year guarantee 
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against German rearmament or expansion did 
not comprehend the considerable depth of So- 
viet fears or the power realities in Eastern 
Europe. 

Our sympathy for the tragic plight of the Poles 
notwithstanding, we believed it necessary to 
point out the narrow American conception of 
these fears and realities and. the influence of 
the Red Fascist image in limiting that vision. 
Although we cannot provide a lengthy argu- 
ment in this letter because of limited space, it 
is our working generalization that American 
foreign policy vis-à-vis Russia in Eastern Europe 
in the early postwar years was so simplistic and 
blustering that, rather than reducing Soviet fears 
—often exaggerated but nevertheless important 
matters in diplomacy—it exacerbated them and 
increased Soviet concern for security. And 
despite public statements by Americans that 
they recognized that Soviet fears were justifiable, 
American policy was such that it might be argued 
(as did James Paul Warburg) that the “iron 
curtain” was pulled down in part by the United 
States. We believe that Professor Wandycz’ 
letter dismisses this serious issue too lightly and 
without substantiation. 

We are grateful to the AHR for allowing this 
exchange of letters in the last few issues. Not 
wishing to inflict a serial on the AHR’s readers, 
however, we request that any further correspond- 
ence be sent directly to us. 

LES K. ADLER 

Sonoma State College 
THOMAS G. PATERSON 
University of Connecticut 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Ignace Gelb, a fine scholar in his own area of 
cuneiform research, has written a "disappoint- 
ing" and "one-sided" review of my The Sacred 
Marriage Rite (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 1422-23); it 
should not deter the serious student from read- 
ing the work and forming his own judgment. 
The book represents a pioneer effort to collect, 
evaluate, and interpret the relevant Sumerian 
literary documents, not a few of which have been 
unknown or misunderstood even in cuneiform 
circles, and the cultural historian may well find 
it of very considerable value for his comparative 
researches. Admittedly the study of Sumerian 
myth and ritual is complex, esoteric, and elusive, 
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and if in spite of my efforts at lucidity, the 
reader should find the evidence or the reasoning 
obscure, I would be happy to elaborate and 
try to clarify on request. 
SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 
University Museum 
University of Pennsylvanıa 


PROFESSOR GELB REPLIES: 


In my brief review I used the qualifying ad- 
jectives "disappointing" and “one-sided” in ref- 
erence to Professor Kramer's latest book for the 
following reasons: The book was disappointing 
to me because, notwithstanding valiant efforts, 
I could not make head nor tail of the back- 
ground of the sacred marriage and its develop- 
ment in later times. Admittedly I am not an ex- 
pert in the field of religion, myth, and ritual. 
Others may have more luck. At any rate 
they can avail themselves now of the help gen- 
erously extended to them by Professor Kramer. 
I described his work as one-sided mainly because 
of the first chapter, in which he assigns to the 
Sumerians all the great achievements in the his- 
tory, economy, arts, and religion of early Mes- 
opotamia, almost completely disregarding the 
other important ethnic element of the time, the 
Akkadians (that is, the later Babylonians). The 
same remark can be made of Professor Kramer's 
previous works on the Sumerians. To cite a 
parallel from other times, it seems unthinkable 
to me to write of eleventh- or twelfth-century 
England limiting oneself to the French Normans 
and disregarding the Saxons. 

I. J. GELB 

Oriental Institute 

University of Chicago 


TO THE EDITOR: 


As a member oi the American Historical Asso- 
ciation I am writing to comment on a review of 
Kurt Schuschnigg's Im Kampf gegen Hitler: die 
Überwindung der Anschlussidee (AHR, 75 
[1969-70]: 1744). Since I read Dr. Schuschnigg's 
work carefully and am acquainted with the his- 
torical and political issues he discusses, I am 
surprised that the AHR has seen fit to publish a 
prejudiced, inadequate review of a book that 
possesses substantial historical value. One is 
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forced to the conclusion that Mr. Kitchen is so 
prejudiced by preconceived notions as to be 
unable to provide an objective, scholarly dis- 
cussion of the book in question. 

Im Kampf gegen Hitler is a perceptive, fully 
documented, and frequently eve-witness report 
of critical events leading up to the Anschluss. It 
reveals, among other things—for those who may 
not yet be convinced—the exercises in expedi- 
ency that divided the former Allies of World 
War ı, enabling Hitler to move into a power 
vacuum, to build up Nazi Germany's military 
and industrial strength while lulling England 
and France into a false sense of security. 

In significant detail and with complete au- 
thentication Dr. Schuschnigg narrates the back- 
ground and seminal events leading up to the 
Austrian tragedy. While the general pattern is 
chronological, the author treats fully the salient 
events of this period. In clear, coherent sequence 
the writer-protagonist describes events and per- 
sonalities objectively; he allows the words and 
actions of principal participants to speak for 
themselves, revealing their character and, to 
some degree, the motivation behind the facts. 

In contrast to Mr. Kitchen's biased, almost 
disdainful, seemingly emotional dismissal of this 
book and its author as unimportant, I believe 
that the qualified historian will find here a valu- 
able source of hitherto unpublished archival ma- 
terial. No less important are the personal com- 
ments, insights, and evaluations of the former 
Austrian chancellor. These reflect not only his 
retentive memory and careful consultation of 
documents, but also his own involvement and 
participation, his intelligence, integrity, and ded- 
ication to truth and justice as he saw them. 

As unique source material revealing the ac- 
tions, experiences, intentions, and convictions of 
a distinguished if much maligned statesman, as a 
sound and useful collection of relevant docu- 
ments, many of which are not readily accessible, 
Im Kampf gegen Hitler is a unique contribu- 
tion to the understanding of international rela- 
tions immediately prior to World War u. 

In fairness to the work under consideration, 
but even more out of respect for the norms of 
sound scholarship and objective evaluation, I 
believe my comments should be made available 
to your readers. 


EDWARD J. SCHUSTER 
Loras College 
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PROFESSOR KITCHEN REPLIES: 


Mr. Schuster's outburst, although containing no 
evidence whatsoever to support his contention 
that Schuschnigg's apologia is indeed such a 
"unique contribution," is welcome, for it at least 
gives me an opportunity to say in a little more 
detail why I think the book is so bad. I assume 
that Mr. Schuster's reference to my bias, lack of 
objectivity, and emotionalism is his somewhat in- 
volved way of saying that I was succinct and did 
not waste too much time on this book. Im Kampf 
gegen Hitler is not a serious effort by a historian 
to analyze the events that led up the Anschluss, 
but rather an attempt by Schuschnigg to justify 
his own disastrous policies. The end result is a 
book that is as dubious as its title is risible. Thus 
Schuschnigg says nothing of his activities as 
minister of justice, when he lent a willing hand 
to the destruction of Austrian democracy and 
thus objectively helped Hitler to sieze power in 
Austria. He continues to perpetrate the ab- 
surd idea that the Austrian Social Democrats 
were bent on the destruction of Austrian democ- 
racy, although all the considerable material 
available on the party shows this to be utterly 
untrue. Even Schuschnigg is forced to admit 
reluctantly that the Linz program of 1926 was 
not in fact an announcement of imminent revo- 
lution and the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
but had he read a little further in material that 
he himself quotes, he would have seen that the 
party had nothing in it of the "red menace" 
that still seems to haunt his dreams. Equally un- 
true is the assertion that the emergency laws in 
Austria were a direct response to the activities 
of Hitler's government. The embarrassing fact 
that this legislation was begun before Hitler 
ever came to power is tactfully overlooked. 
Totally false is the denial that Mussolini promp- 
ted Dollfuss to attack the Social Democrats and 
that Dollfuss agreed. Schuschnigg even goes as 
far as to suggest that this is not contained in 
the published correspondence. Nothing is said of 
Austria's support for Italy in the Abyssinian 
campaign or of the government's refusal to join 
in the sanctions against Italy, in spite of Schu- 
schnigg's pious claims that the government fully 
supported the principles of the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Schuster asserts that British and 
French disenchantment with Austria was due to 
a cynical expediency, but in the enthusiasm of 
his crusade for objective history, he too has un- 
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fortunately forgotten these embarrassing epi- 
sodes. The vacuum created, according to Mr. 
Schuster, by the selfishness of the Allies of World 
‚War r—a delightful theory if used to include 
Italy—was of course to a large extent the work 
of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. Schuschnigg has 
nothing to say of the offers made in sincere good 
faith by the Social Democrats even to support 
Dollfuss against what they rightly felt to be the 
far greater menace of German fascism. On the 
contrary Schuschnigg preferred to negotiate with 
Hitler rather tban with the Austrian Social 
Democrats, who after all represented nearly half 
the population of the country. It is quite true 
that the democratic forces in Austria wanted to 
get rid of Schuschnigg and his brand of Austro- 
fascism, but it would be a mockery of the facts 
to equate antifascism with the desire to estab- 
lish some ferocious form of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, as Dollfuss and Schuschnigg did 
and as Schuschnigg, in spite of the wealth of 
evidence to the contrary, still continues to im- 
ply. 

Mr. Schuster praises Schuschnigg as a sound 
and objective judge of character. I need only 
cite the extraordinary defense of Seyss-Inquart 
against Papen's "second thoughts" about him to 
show the exceptional bad judgment of Mr. Schu- 
ster's hero. Mr. Schuster also claims that this 
book is a mine of new information, particularly 
from the archives. This also is, alas, untrue. Most 
of the material used in the book is readily avail- 
able elsewhere and is familiar to students of the 
period. But this is not the point. One hardly ex- 
pects to find much new material in a book of 
this sort, and it does not stand or fall on that 
count. It is a bad book because it does not 
stand up to acceptable standards of scholarship, 
and it is bad for the even more serious reason 
that it is an attempt to justify undemocratic and 
reactionary policies with a sovereign disregard 
for historical fact. As such it is a work of pro- 
paganda and exculpation, and for this reason 
I may perhaps be excused a little emotion. Schu- 
schnigg suffered greatly in the concentration 
camps of Hitler's Germany, but unfortunately 
this does not give him the right to claim to have 
been the great antifascist champion, a fact that 
all the political Kitsch of his "Austrian Credo" 
cannot conceal. Schuschnigg was not a “distin- 
guisbed statesman," nor has he made a "unique 
contribution" to the history of the period. In a 
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fit of modesty he seems to have been aware of 
this latter fact. The book begins with a quota- 
tion from Sallust: Arduum res gestas scribere 
(it is difficult to write history), a sentiment that 
is justified by what follows. 

MARTIN KITCHEN 

Simon Fraser University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


J. F. Zacek's review of my Czech Revolution of 
1848 (AHR, 45 [1969-70]: 1747-48) does such 
violence to the facts that I am compelled to ask 
you to allow me to set the record straight. To 
save space, let me confine my reply to those 
charges that can easily be refuted by quoting 
from my book. Zacek finds objectionable my 
"unchecked biases,” particularly my "undis 
guised preference for the frustrated Czech radical 
minority and the 'have-nots'" and complains 
that I display “greater distaste and less under- 
standing" for liberal Czech leaders than do many 
contemporary Czechoslovak Marxists. What are 
the facts? Though I criticized the liberals—and 
for that matter the radicals—where it seemed 
justified, I treated them with respect and gave 
full recognition to their contributions to the 
Czech cause. In the summary of the results of the 
revolution the contribution of the liberal lead- 
ers is clearly placed first (p. 335 ff), and the 
final judgment on the liberals and radicals reads 
as follows: “The radicals were more determined 
in what they wanted, though they showed less 
sense of political responsibility and could not 
boast the intellectual eminence the liberals col- 
lectively possessed; their qualities of leadership 
were not as high as those of the liberals. On the 
other hand, the liberals lacked the sense of so- 
cial responsibility the radicals displayed. For the 
Czech nation, the ideal leadership would have 
been a compound of liberals and radicals" (p. 
344) Does this sound like unchecked bias in 
favor of radicals? 

I am further charged with "the stressing of 
social and economic issues over the main theme 
of nationality conflict." Even a perfunctory pe- 
rusal of the book reveals that I did nothing of 
the kind. Large portions of the book are devoted 
to the theme of conflict between nationalities, 
especially between Czechs and Germans and be- 
tween Slavs and Magyars. One whole chapter 
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deals with the Czech-German conflict over Frank- 
furt, and every important movement is related 
to the Czech-German problem. 'The existence of 
a Czech-German conflict is noted in institutions 
ranging from the radical Student Committee 
(p. 317) to the moderate National Committee 
(p. 115). The implications of the conflict are 
clearly shown in the two important uprisings af- 
fecting the Czech lands, the June uprising in 
Prague and the October revolution in Vienna. 
An important part in both movements was 
played by the workers, and I stressed the fact that 
their attitude was largely determined by nation- 
ality: the uprising in Prague evoked no signifi- 
cant friendly response among German workers, 
and the Viennese revolution produced no reac- 
tion among Czech workers (p. 300). The national- 
ity conflict also dominated the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and this is illustrated in the appropriate 
parts of the book; in fact, the debates in the Im- 
perial Parliament are characterized as a "contest 
between the Czechs and the German left" 
(p. 172). Attention is drawn to the elements of 
discord in the relationship between Czechs and 
Slovaks, and a separate chapter is devoted to it. 
In the concluding reflections on the significance 
of the Czech revolution of 1848 I wrote that 
"first and foremost, the year 1848 constituted a 
landmark in the history of the Czechs as a na- 
tionality" (p. 335) and added that "conflict be- 
tween nations, more than between classes, 
shaped the revolution and its final outcome" 
(P- 8877)- 

There is no equivocation here, and all these 
examples show that the opinions attributed to 
me by Zacek are a product of his own fantasy 
and have nothing in common with my book. 
Like earlier accounts my book recognizes the 
importance of nationality and of the national 
liberal leaders. Unlike these accounts it goes 
beyond nationality and probes the vast social 
substratum without which the events of the year 
1848 cannot be fully understood. When he refers 
to this substratum (radical democrats, peasants, 
workers) as my "favored social groups," Zacek 
only succeeds in displaying his lack of familiarity 
with the dominant trends in European his 
toriography. Social history and the social groups 
in question have been increasingly "favored" 
in recent decades by the historians of Western 
Europe, and these trends were intensified par- 
ticularly after World War 11. Zacek will find the 
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main trends characterized briefly in my chapter 
in East Central Europe: A Guide to Basic Pub- 
lications, ed. Paul L. Horecky (1969), but for 
his benefit I can at least allude here to the 
foundation of the International Review of So- 
cial History (1956) and the Archiv für Sozial- 
geschichte (1961), not to mention the long es- 
tablished French Annales. In this connection, it 
is instructive to compare the chapter on 1848 
written by Theodor Schieder for the ninth 
edition of Gebhardt's Handbuch der Deutschen 
Geschichte (1970) with the same chapter Schieder 
wrote for the eighth edition of this work a dec- 
ade earlier. The 1970 version contains new ma- 
terial on political organizations, including the 
organizations of the working class and the rad- 
ical democrats. The world moves on, but Zacek 
continues to treat history as it was treated fifty 
years ago. Finally I might add that when Zacek 
complains of an inordinate amount of repetition 
that has "escaped both the author and the edi- 
tors" and completely fails to note that the ques- 
tion is explained in the preface, he is only 
supplying further evidence of a case of corroded 
professional ethics. His conduct places in proper 
perspective the rest of his review, including the 
infantile allusion to my book as an exposition 
"successfully maintained at the level of the 
nonspecialist." For a man who has yet to make 
a major contribution to the field, he ought to be 
more circumspect when appraising the work of 
others. 

STANLEY Z. PECH 

University of British Golumbia 


PROFESSOR ZACER REPLIES: 


I almost expected Mr. Pech's letter. He reveals 
an addiction to polemics in his book, where he 
rants against persons who have been dead for 
more than a century. 

If Mr. Pech's book consisted only of its last 
chapter there would be far less cause for dis- 
agreement. His concluding reflections, which 
prudently place the traditional stress on the na- 
tionality question and the role of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, represent the Czech revolution of 
1848 accurately. They do not, however, reflect 
the rest of his book accurately. Matching quo- 
tations and references to selected portions of 
the book with Mr. Pech would not be difficult, 
but it would not settle the issue. Those who are 
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curious about the emphases and biases in the 
remaining fourteen chapters will have to labor 
through them, as I did. I think they will find 
that, in manner and breadth of treatment, Mr. 
Pech clearly favors the Czech radicals and the 
social and economic “have-nots” (peasants, 
workers, students, women, and “the young"). 
He nurses them solicitously through the chro- 
nological part of the work and devotes the 
topical part almost entirely to them. Whether 
he has chosen (or fallen into) this approach 
because he personally sympathizes with them, be- 
cause he identifies social history exclusively with 
their concerns and activities, or because he is 
mindlessly following a historiographical trend, 
is irrelevant. With his exaggerated attention to 
elements that played a subordinate, even neg- 
ligible role in the revolution, he has distorted 
what readers will expect to be a basic, balanced 
introduction to the subject. That this book is 
long likely to be the only comprehensive account 
of the revolution available in English and that 
it cannot be questioned effectively by anyone 
who does not read Czech, only makes this dis- 
tortion more serious. 

Mr. Pech is so anxiously overprotective of his 
belated firstborn that he discovers sinister in- 
tentions everywhere. Not only does he ignore 
the favorable comments I made about the book 
(I concluded that it “will serve as an important 
reference work for American scholars and stu- 
dents for a long time to come"), but he misin- 
terprets one of them as a slur. That "infantile 
allusion" of mine meant that I thought he had 
succeeded in pitching his treatment to make it 
intelligible to readers who are not specialists in 
Czech history. As both the book jacket and the 
preface recommend the book to a varied reader- 
ship, I assume that was his intention. If he wrote 
the book primarily for Czech specialists, he 
wasted his time. There is little in it to enlighten 
historians in Czechoslovakia, and the handful of 
such specialists working abroad can refer to the 
same extensive Czech bibliography from which 
Mr. Pech extracted most of his own account. 
Both groups also have unhindered access to the 
Czechoslovak archives, which he managed only 
to sample through intermediaries. 

In the preface Mr. Pech "explains" the rep- 
etitious character of his text with the well. 
worn alibi that, given the chronological-topical 
format he has chosen, "a certain amount of rep- 
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etition was, under the circumstances, unavoid- 
able" (p. ix). I think that he is far more tolerant 
and fatalistic about the problem than he needs 
to be. Perhaps he is not really concerned about 
it because he doubts that many will be able to 
afford the "luxury" of reading his monograph 
from cover to cover (p. viii. As one of the 
affluent few, my criticism was that "there is an 
inordinate amount of verbatim repetition within 
as well as between" chapters. The book scarcely 
needs more hackneyed phrases; it needs pains- 
taking, laborious editing for redundant con- 
tent and extravagant style. 

I see that I have upset Mr. Pech by ignoring 
the place he has assigned me in his personal 
hierarchy and by writing my review without the 
ritual deference to his age, his years of service in 
the ranks, and his selfimage. He will have to 
face it: the field is changing, and sycophants are 
becoming almost as scarce as polemicists in it. 
To quote Mr. Pech's own, typically acute ob- 
servation, "the world moves on." 

JOSEPH F. ZACEK 
State University of New York, 
Albany 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Orest Ranum's review of my book Cardinal de 
Retz: The Anatomy of a Conspirator (AHR, 
75 [1969-70]: 2068) grossly misrepresents it. "Is 
there a layer of conscious or unconscious ra- 
tionalization or distortion in Retz's memoirs?" 
he asks. “The question would seem to be ele- 
mentary for historical biography, but it is never 
posed.” Far from being "never posed,” this ques- 
tion is the theme of the book. It is stated in the 
opening chapter, infused throughout all those 
that follow, and analyzed in depth in chapter 
14, where the motives behind the memoirs, con- 
scious and unconscious, are set forth. Moreover 
Mr. Ranum is incorrect when he asserts that 
Retz's often erroneous account of affairs has not 
been checked against the accounts of his con- 
temporaries. Perhaps your reviewer's crass dis- 
tortion of what I wrote can be attributed to his 
own conscious and unconscious rationalizations 
in defense of the establishment of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. 

J. H. M. SALMON 

Bryn Mawr College 
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PROFESSOR RANUM REPLIES: 


In the preface of his book Professor Salmon 
states: "So many documents concerning the life 
of Cardinal de Retz have been collected that the 
biographer is almost embarrassed by the wealth 
of objective fact he must set against the enigma- 
tic evidence of the cardinal's own memoirs.” Not 
every biographer is so fortunate in having his 
primary sources collected and published, as well 
as older though sound biographies to rely on; 
indeed, these documents, Retz's Mémoires, and 
the works on Retz represent an extraordinary 
opportunity to write an analytical biography 
that synthesizes Retz's activities with his ideas 
and his social milieu. Professor Salmon states in 
his preface that this is what he set out to do; but 
if he has indeed compared Retz's career with 
the Mémoires and reconstructed his life and 
ideas on this basis, he has not presented the re- 
sults of these endeavors to the reader. 

Instead we find a succinct narrative of the 
cardinal's activities centering on the theme that 
Retz played many different roles in his life while 
searching for his identity. Everyone would ac- 
cept, I think, that Retz searched for his identity. 
What is not explained is what roles he thought 
he was playing and how his words and deeds 
influenced his success or failure in playing them. 
Professor Salmon states at the beginning of 
chapter 14: “The character of Cardinal de 
Retz was not fixed in his early manhood, to be 
thereafter exhibited unchanged in every phase 
and action of his life." This point is proved 
beyond a doubt in the biography, but such 
rudimentary analysis is not a substitute for as- 
sessing Retz's aims at different times in his 
career or for showing how he intellectualized 
them later on. Indeed, the theme that "he 
searched for his identity" is repeated so often 
that it becomes a commonplace. 

Then there is the problem of using the mem- 
oirs, not only Retz's but also the many others 
written by the cardinal’s friends and enemies. 
Professor Salmon has been honest in telling us 
that these have been his principal sources in 
verifying Retzs account. Salmon's practice of 
citing one memoir to verify another may give 
the reader the impression that the work is less 
authoritative than it is. 

I know from experience how difficult it is to 
reconstruct the high politics of seventeenth- 
century France almost entirely out of letters, 
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but since the letters of Retz, Mazarin, Sévigné, 
and others are already published, it would have 
been particularly valuable if Professor Salmon 
had used them to reconstruct Retz's activities 
for at least a few critical months in the Fronde 
or during some other period worth elucidating. 
After such a reconstruction some insight into the 
possible patterns of rationalizations and dis- 
tortions that Retz developed in the Mémoires 
might have been possible. These terms were 
mine; they in no way reflect the more tra- 
ditional literary way in which Professor Salmon 
presents Retz. "Rationalization and distortion" 
is perhaps overharsh, and I apologize if these 
terms implied something sinister to Professor 
Salmon. By deliberately choosing them in my 
review I tried to point out the need for de- 
veloping the sort of biographical and intel- 
lectual analysis that is being attempted in stud- 
ies about numerous other old men who wrote 
about their careers once they no longer had any 
realistic hope of winning power. Are the con- 
ceptions of the monarchy, society, human nature, 
and religion that shaped Retz's life consistent 
with his ideas as presented in the Mémoires? 
Professor Salmon's distinguished contributions 
to the study of early modern political thought, 
literature, and revolts eminently qualify him 
to write such an intellectual biography, but he 
has not done so. 

True, in chapter 14 Professor Salmon makes 
some valuable suggestions about why Retz be- 
came an autobiographer: “There was also a 
curiosity to re-examine the past, and the vanity 
in reinterpreting it," and "The facts in any 
situation were no more important to Retz than 
the possibilities inherent in them," but the 
search for patterns, themes, or explanations for 
the particular way in which Retz looked at 
himself is not undertaken, nor is there any at- 
tempt to compare Retz's explanation of his 
career with that of the other great memoir 
writers who were his contemporaries. The 
Frondeurs and not a few anti-Frondeurs looked 
back on 1648-52 as the great moment of their 
lives, and they frequently exaggerated their roles 
in those turbulent events. Did Retz? Professor 
Salmon does not address himself to this basic 
question, one every biographer must ask. 

Finally, I regret that Professor Salmon was 
so brief in his discussion of what he suggested 
were my own motives for writing the review I 
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did. I should have liked to know why Richelieu 
is mentioned in this context and also what the 
term "establishment" means when applied to 
Richelieu and Mazarin. And how can the sug- 
gestion that an author has not been "quite fair" 
or that an "impartial perspective is almost un- 
consciously lost" be construed as a defense of 
anyone or anything? 

OREST RANUM 

The Johns Hopkins University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to take issue with John J. Rum- 
barger's review of The American Myth of Suc- 
cess (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 2139). 

Mr. Rumbarger writes that he found the book 
confusing and then proceeds to a somewhat in- 
coherent diatribe against the study of ideas and 
the book's purported failure to relate ideology 
to empirical reality. 

I was careful to point out that this book is 
about attitudes toward success and that it is 
not a mobility study. As such, it is primarily an 
analysis of ideas. This is not to say, however, 
that the book is not concerned with the empirical 
facts of life. Had Mr. Rumbarger read care- 
fully beyond the introduction—the few refer- 
ences he uses are all from the first fifteen pages 
of the book—he would have discovered abun- 
dant discussion of the social circumstances that 
provided the context in which the success myth 
flourished. Indeed, one of the central purposes 
of the study is to show the tension and inter- 
action between the myth and empirical realities. 
Historians reviewing the book have all noted 
this fact. Mr. Rumbarger's failure to do so must 
stem either from cursory reading or simple in- 
abilitv to comprehend. 

In criticizing the book's treatment of New 
Thought, Mr. Rumbarger again betrays his ig- 
norance. His statement that "New 'Thought 
writers, virtually all of them class-conscious, 
Eastern metropolitans, set out to neutralize the 
Protestant ethic's political potential" is simply 
incorrect. The first half of the statement does 
not hold up under empirical investigation. The 
second implies a kind of self-conscious con- 
spiracy that, at best, must be described as naive. 
Again, had Mr. Rumbarger taken the trouble 
to read carefully, he would have found an 
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explanation of the relation of New Thought to 
the Protestant ethic and the functional relation 
of both to Ámerican capitalism. 

Finally I must object to the review's utter 
lack of professional acumen. The historical is- 
sues raised by The American Myth of Success 
are never engaged. The review does not render 
meaningful criticism; it simply misses the point. 

RICHARD WEISS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


MR. RUMBARGER REPLIES: 


I did not fault Richard Weiss for failing to do a 
study of social mobility, nor did I dismiss the 
study of ideas. I argued that Weiss's approach 
to the latter—"intellectual analysis’—was ahis- 
torical and that its operational premise fatally 
weakened the book. His communication to the 
AHR repeats the error: "Indeed, one of the 
central purposes of the study is to show the ten- 
sion and interaction between the myth and em- 
pirical realities." In my review I argued that the 
success myth took on a life of its own and that 
its persistence was explained by its adaptability 
to historical exigency. My objection to Weiss's 
conceptualization is that the success myth itself 
is an integral part of the empirical reality under 
consideration, whereas Weiss establishes a false 
dichotomy between them. The socioeconomic 
and political imperatives of the proponents and 
critics of the success myth thus recede into the 
background as "the broader fabric of our civil- 
ization," and Weiss must bridge the gap he has 
unnecessarily created by resorting to question- 
able historiographical theories like Turner’s (pp. 
17-27) or some other variant of Progressive re- 
formism (pp. 128-29, 187-88) in order to rein- 
tegrate the myth and its background. 

Weiss's methodology precluded an adequate 
investigation of other imperatives that were 
operative in conjunction with the development 
of the success myth and that help to explain its 
history better than do Puritanism and Transcen- 
dentalism. It is for this reason that Weiss fails 
to note the large number of Eastern metro- 
politans who became associated with the New 
Thought movement: William James, James H. 
Hyslop, Elbert Hubbard, Benjamin O. Flower, 
Orison S. Marden, Rev. Wilber F. Crafts, Louis 
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F. Post, Albert Shaw, and others. Weiss ignores 
the evidence in his own book of this group's 
metropolitanism (p. 131) and class conscious- 
ness (p. 192 n. 79). The fact that a sophisticated 
minority of New 'Thought advocates resurrected 
Emerson ("I fear the popular notion of success" 
[p- 98], at the very time when a resurgent 
spirit of Algerism hectored the emerging order, 
also escapes Weiss, who is moved to charge me 
with naiveté for proposing a counter hypothesis 
that endeavors to take these facts into account. 

My suggestion that the New Thought move- 
ment sought to inhibit the Protestant Ethic, as 
expressed in Alger, appalls Weiss primarily be- 
cause he views New Thought itself as part of 
the logical tradition of Puritanism, which he 
believes inhibits capitalist development (p. 27). 
But the available evidence shows that much more 
than an abstract religiosity underlay the develop- 
ment and spread of New Thought ideals. Con- 
sider the case of Orison Swett Marden, who 
Weiss suggests is archetypal of New Thought ad- 
vocates (pp. 156-58). According to Weiss Mar- 
den's difficult childhood left him with a chronic 
sense of inadequacy and a desire to provide in- 
spiration and guidance to his fellow men. His 
vehicle of expression was Success magazine, 
which as early as 1889, Weiss states, was advo- 
cating Progressive reforms (p. 119). But there 
are other aspects of Marden's career that bear 
upon any estimate of New Thought. Whatever 
the deprivations of his childhood, and whatever 
the sympathies he developed for his fellow man, 
"Lucky" Marden was, and remained, a driving, 
consummate entrepreneur. By the time he had 
finished college Marden had acquired $20,000 
in capital, which he parlayed into a string of 
hotels across the Northeast, including one in 
Newport. Whatever Marden was doing in 1889, 
he was not advocating reform in the pages of 
Success. In the early nineties he pushed his op- 
erations into Kearney, Nebraska, where he be- 
came a "leading citizen" before going broke in 
1892. Eventually Marden worked his way back 
to Boston, where in 1894 he cranked out his first 
book, Pushing to the Front (not cited by Weiss). 
The financial success of this book prompted the 
idea of a journal; but it was not until 1897 that 
Marden found the requisite capital in the per- 
son of Louis Klopsch, a religious philanthropist 
who had become involved with the incredible 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmadge, whose personal for- 
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tune increased apace with his notoriety. Thus 
was born Success magazine in 1897 (not 1889), 
from an operative ethic about on a par with that 
of the shell game and in circumstances that help 
explain its anticapitalist rhetoric quoted by 
Weiss out of context (pp. 100, 105). 

The point is not, however, Weiss's careless 
and incomplete research (he appears not to have 
used volumes 3-14 of the first Success, or any 
succeeding volumes), but that New Thought de- 
veloped within the matrix of a collapsing en- 
trepreneurship that explains its anticapitalist 
rhetoric better than does an abstract Emerson- 
ian idealism. But just as Marden's entrepreneur- 
ial energies found an outlet in publishing with 
the aid of outside capital, so too entrepreneur- 
ship—which is secular, individualistic, and ra- 
tionalist, not religious and corporate—has found 
within a dominant corporate capitalism small 
areas of activity that permit its continued exis- 
tence. The operative exigencies of a dependent 
entrepreneurship also explain New Thought’s 
abstract opposition to "excessive" competition 
from emulative have-nots and, hence, its public 
advocacy of pursuing inner peace and content- 
ment of mind rather than filthy lucre. Today we 
find the persistence of New Thought attitudes— 
entrepreneurship, suspicion of popular senti- 
ment, ambivalence toward the capitalist order 
on which it depends, and inane boosterism—in 
those (shrinking) areas of national life that re- 
main open to venturous speculation. The Lions, 
Rotarians, Elks, and the like, whose lives are 
bound up in local real estate, franchise dealer- 
ships, independent consumer services, local con- 
struction, the resale of heavy durable goods, and 
the acquisition of local political office, are the 
advocates of Norman Vincent Peale and sub- 
scribers to Reader's Digest, which the corporate 
world keeps alive with its abundant advertise- 
ments. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to concede by 
implication the validity of other parts of Weiss's 
analysis—particularly his quantum leaps from 
Cotton Mather to Benjamin Franklin to William 
H. McGuffey (pp. 26-32). When Jonathan Ed- 
wards meets Billie Sol Estes the relationship es- 
tablished will not be that of Abraham to Isaac. 


JOHN J. RUMBARGER 
American Historical Association 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Raul Hilberg's review (AHR, 75 [1969- 
70]: 1740) of Egmont Zechlin's Die Deutsche 
Politik und die Juden im ersten Weltkrieg sum- 
marizes the content of the book and apparently 
repeats, uncritically, a number of the author's 
confusing misstatements. 

Lithuania's independence in 1918, and the 
fact that Jews were included in the cabinet, had 
nothing to do with the Germans and German 
policies but was accomplished by the Allies. In 
fact Jews participated in the efforts being made 
in Paris and Versailles to obtain the Allies’ ap- 
proval of Lithuania's independence. Similarly, 
Jewish autonomy in the Ukraine had scarcely 
anything to do with the German occupation of 
that country. 

On the other hand it should be pointed out 
that the German military command made efforts 
to draw the Jewish population in Eastern Eu- 
rope to their side. With the beginning of the 
invasion of Poland in 1914-15 the army distri- 
buted to the Jews a printed call in Hebrew and 
Yiddish seeking their support and assuring them 
of justice. (The copy in my possession bears 
the German stamp of a battalion and Fourth 
Company.) Addressed to the Jews in Poland 
and signed by the Supreme Command of the 
United German and Austro-Hungarian Armies, 
the call reminds the Jews of Russian oppression 
and the various pogroms (Kishnev, Homel, 
Bialystok, and Siedlec) and of the Beilis case. 
It gives assurance that the Germans come as 
redeemers: “Our flags bring you law and free- 
dom, full equality, religious liberty, freedom 
to occupy all kinds of economic and cultural 
positions and work there in accordance with 
your spirit. . . . Great was your suffering under 
the iron yoke of Moscow. We are coming as 
friends. . . . Turn with confidence to the com- 
manders of our army in your neighborhood. 
. . . Help to suppress the enemy and achieve 
victory and absolute freedom." 

Actually, in the years of occupation of Poland 
and other East-European regions, Jewish army 
chaplains (Feldrabbiner) played a considerable 
role as intermediaries between the local Jews 
and the German-Austrian army, military and 
civil administration, and occupation forces. The 
Germans also made similar use of the repre- 
sentatives of German Jews—the Committee for 
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the East, founded in Berlin, and the Freie Ver- 
einigung für die Interessen des orthodoxen Jud- 
entums—who were sent to Poland to work with 
the German administration on Jewish problems. 
In Warsaw, the seat of the German general gov- 
ernment, the administration itself had organized 
a department of Jewish affairs headed by a 
German Jew, Dr. Ludwig Haas, a member of the 
German Reichstag. All this led to considerable 
vacillation—as Egmont Zechlin points out in 
other areas—between the for the most part civil- 
ized behavior of the Germans and the oppres- 
sive actions of the military regime and the 
anti-Semitic attitudes of some of its officials. 

A story told in the private letters written home 
by one such Jewish representative in Warsaw, 
Dr. Emanuel Carlebach of Cologne, attached to 
the German education department, came to 
light recently (Year Book of the Leo Baeck 
Institute, vol. 6, 1960) and may be characteris- 
tic. In the spring of 1918, when the Germans 
were confiscating all the church bells in Po- 
land in order to melt them down for the pro- 
duction of armaments, it happened that the 
local population in one of the Polish towns 
refused to let the German soldiers take the bells. 
The commander withdrew the few soldiers who 
were there for this purpose, thus avoiding a con- 
frontation with the large crowd of Poles gathered 
there. Soon came a military order to the effect 
that if the bells were not delivered on a certain 
day all males of the town sixteen years and older 
would be deported to a camp for hard labor. It 
so happened that ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation of the town were Jews. 'They were in- 
cluded in the plans for deportation even though 
they had nothing to do with the church bells. 
The rabbis hurried to Warsaw requesting Dr. 
Carlebach's intervention. He was able to see the 
governor general in Warsaw, Hans Hartwig von 
Beseler, who after a long argument agreed to 
set machinery going to rescind the order. But a 
question he put to Dr. Carlbach is characteristic 
of his annoyance with the "pushy Jews." "How 
is it, rabbi," he asked Dr. Carlebach, "that when 
an order is issued concerning non-Jews there is 
no question about this order being executed; 
when it concerns Jews, however, it is almost 
impossible to implement?" 


BERNARD D. WEINRYB 
Dropsie University 
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PROFESSOR HILBERG REPLIES; 


I should like to make only three points in reply 
to Professor Weinryb's Jetter: 

(1) The Lithuania described by Egmont Zech- 
lin is the political entity created by Germany 
before Versailles. The Allies "accomplished" 
nothing prior to November 11, 1918. 

(2) Jewish autonomy in the Ukraine was part 
of a turbulent history that began before the Ger- 
man occupation of the country in February 1918 
and ended with Germany's withdrawal at the 
end of the year. Surely Germany's victory in the 
East had something “to do" with Jewish national 
assertion in the area. 

(3) Ín the remaining portion of his letter 
Professor Weinryb does not say anything that 
contradicts, let alone invalidates, Zechlin's 600- 
page book or my own 400-word summary. I am 
sure that readers of the American Historical 
Review wil be grateful to Professor Weinryb 
for his anecdotes, but they should be reassured 
that the book contains several chapters on Po- 
land alone. Zechlin has written the most com- 
plete account of German policy toward Jewry 
in World War 1. He does not whitewash the 
German army, and he does not forget to men- 
tion several manifestations of anti-Semitism in 
Imperial Germany. Readers who might harbor 
any suspicions in this regard need only consult 
the book itself. 

RAUL HILBERG 
University of Vermont 


TO THE EDITOR: 


This brief note is intended to correct a very 
serious error in the review of four books by 
Richard Marius, AHR, 75 (1969-70): 2033-35. 
On page 2034 Mr. Marius describes Joseph Lortz 
as a "notorious Nazi sympathizer to the bitter 
end." 'The fact is that, after an initial phase of 
hope in those desperate days that something 
good might come of the Nazi party— possibly a 
reflection of a scholar's political naiveté and an 
incredibly bad mistake to which Lortz freely 
confesses-—he quickly became disillusioned and 
turned away from and against the movement. 
The review's harsh thrust is doubly unfortunate, 
for it makes an assertion that is not only untrue 
but one that could have been ascertained to be 
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untrue if a serious effort had been made to do 
80. 
LEWIS W. SPITZ 
Stanford University 


TO THE EDITOR; 


May I draw your attention to a regrettable error 
in a review of various books on Luther by Rich- 
ard Marius, AHR, 75 (1969-70): 2088-85. On 
page 2034 it is stated that Joseph Lortz, the inter- 
nationally known Church historian from Luxem- 
bourg to whom contemporary Reformation 
studies owe so much, was "a notorious Nazi 
sympathizer to the bitter end." Actually, Lortz 
initially shared with many Germans mistaken 
expectations concerning the conciliability of a 
regime whose mendacious and criminal char- 
acter was not immediately realized. The fact of 
his later association with Bishop Galen of Mün- 
ster alone, however, should suffice to correct 
Marius' allegation. 

It is needless to add that his Reformation in 
Deutschland (1939-40; republished several times 
since) was written from a Catholic standpoint. 
Luther's "contemporary validity" as a Ger- 
man folk hero notwithstanding, the work 
placed a politically unwelcome emphasis on the 
reformer as a homo religiosus who, moreover, 
had allowed his subjectivism to lead him to 
heretical positions (a view qualified only in the 
more recent studies of Lortz). If Erasmus was 
"despised," it was because of his relativism and 
adogmatism, rather than his cosmopolitanism— 
a Catholic evaluation that, besides, obviously 
reflected views then widely held among Erasmus 
scholars. 

The review contains some other judgments 
the réader is tempted to take issue with. For 
example, on page 2033 we read that Gerhard 
Ebeling "ignores the centuries of critical scholar- 
ship since Luther" that have posed the problem 
of the inner unity of the Bible. This problem 
has been treated elsewhere by Ebeling, how- 
ever. For nearly three decades Ebeling's work 
has centered, moreover, around the very her- 
meneutical problems created by those centuries, 
and his Luther book should be read in that 
light. Again on page 2034 recent ecumenical 
Reformation scholarship is apostrophized as "a 
handmaiden to saccharine religiosity." I would 
rather submit that it has provided a rare ex- 
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ample of scholarly endeavors freeing us from 
deeprooted historical traumas and prejudices 
without subjecting us to new fixations. 
HERMANN SCHÜSSLER 
University of Maryland 


PROFESSOR MARIUS REPLIES: 


I shall admit to only one error in my remarks 
concerning Joseph Lortz. He was not merely a 
notorious Nazi sympathizer to the bitter end. He 
was a notorious member of the Nazi party to the 
bitter end. Lortz joined the party on May 1, 
1933. I earlier refrained from mentioning. his 
party membership because Lortz claimed he 
resigned after three years. But on checking 
Guenter Lewy's The Catholic Church and Nazi 
Germany (1964), I find the remark, "After the 
war Lortz claimed to have left the party in 1936, 
but his file at the Berlin Document Center has 
no record of this step" (p. 365). 

Lortz wrote vigorously in favor of a Catho- 
lic alliance with the Nazi regime. Both Catho- 
lics and Nazis "were opposed to Bolshevism, 
liberalism, relativism, atheism, and public im- 
morality, and had in common the espousal of 
corporatist principles, return to the Germanic 
sources of the German people and the impor- 
tance of faith as something grand and heroic" 
(Lewy, p. 107). Lortz, who denounces Erasmus 
for cowardice, suffered nothing under the Nazis. 
He was never known to raise a single word of 
protest during Hitler's time for any of Hitler's 
crimes. The later association with Bishop Galen 
of Münster means nothing at all. Galen spoke 
out against some of Hitler's policies, but these 
were in matters of detail like euthanasia. He 
wanted Hitler to win the war, preached vehe- 
mently to this end, and was deeply committed 
to the old Germanic ideal that it was up to Ger- 
many to save the world whether the world 
wanted the peculiar German brand of salvation 
Or not. 

As to Mr. Spitz's remarks, are scholars not 
supposed to be men capable of moral judgment? 
The liberal historian is frequently seduced by 
those rapturous sirens who croon that a his 
torian's history can somehow be separated from 
the totality of his life. But this is nonsense unless 
we make no distinction between the historian 
and the antiquarian. And when one thinks of 
Germans like Thomas Mann, Karl Barth, and 
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Hajo Holborn who suffered during the Nazi 
time, it is shallow indeed to talk about “a 
scholar's political naiveté" as if men of letters 
were to be somehow exempt from the simple 
moral and human considerations that bind us 
all. 

Mr. Spitz is of course free to accept Lortz's 
naked word that he recanted in 1936, and so is 
Mr. Schüssler. But this acceptance has some im- 
plications for their view of history. If a man 
says he did this and thought that in the past, are 
we simply to take his word and compose our 
minds to blissful certainty? I find that odd. And 
I still contend that an ecumenical movement 
that summons up Joseph Lortz as progenitor 
and guide is made of pretty shoddy stuff. Even 
in the New Testament the unpardonable sin is 
to confuse the works of God with the works of 
Satan, and if there was ever a satanic force in 
the history of the world, it was Nazism. I will 
admit with Mr. Schüssler that many Germans 
did not immediately realize the “mendacious 
and criminal character" of the Hitler regime. 
They were a pretty slow bunch, but that does 
not excuse them. Nor should we take their mirac- 
ulous repentance in the ruins of.defeat very 
seriously. ; 

I am much taken with the suggestion of Karl- 
heinz Holzschuh (Der Spiegel, Apr. 7, 1965) 
that the best thing Lortz could have done after 
the war was to enter a Trappist monastery. 
There he could have kept his mouth shut to the 
glory of God rather than filling the ears of the 
gullible with self-serving, self-pitying attempts 
to hide his monstrous guilt. 

RICHARD MARIUS 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


Professor Charles Chatfield regrets that in his 
article "World War 1 and the Liberal Pacifist in 
the United States" (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 1920- 
37), Norman Angell’s name was misspelled on 
page 1931 and that on page 1925 A. J. Muste 
was described as a Congregational minister 
when, of course, he was a Presbyterian. Professor 
Chatfield also regrets the omission in footnote 
11 of an important work on the AUAM: 
Blanche W. Cook, “Woodrow Wilson and the 
Anti-Militarists, 1914-1918" (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1970). 





Festschriften and Miscellanies 





These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are 
amenable to reviewing will be found in the 
review section. 


KOSSOK, MANFRED, editor. Studien über die Rev- 
olution. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1969. Pp. x, 
617. DM 48. 


Evolution und Revolution in der Antike: RIGOBERT 
GÜNTHER, Einleitendes über Möglichkeiten und 
Grenzen der Revolution in der Spätantike. CHARLES 
PARAIN, Le développement des forces productives 
dans l'Ouest du Bas-Empire. E. M. STAERMAN, Pro- 
gressive und reaktionäre Klassen im spätrömischen 
Kaiserreich. 


Revolution und Revolutionsbild im Übergang vom 
Feudalismus zur bürgerlichen Gesellschaft: GERHARD 
ZSCHÄBITZ, Über historischen Standort und Möglich- 
keiten der frühbürgerlichen Revolution in Deutsch- 
land (1517-1525/26). CHRISTOPHER HILL, Plebeian Ir- 
religion in 17th Century England. ALBERT M. SOBOUL, 
La Révolution française dans l'histoire du monde 
contemporain. Etude comparative. A. v. ADO, Kpe- 
CTbSHCKHe BOCCTAHHA H JIHKBH/I2IIH8 (Deo/LAJIbHBIX 
HOBHHHOCTEH Bo BpeMa Dpanumyackoit Gypxcyaauol 
PEBONWIHNM KOHUA XVIII B. v. M. DALIN, Babeuf und 
der “Cercle Social.” J. J. MOSKOVSKAJA, Georg Forster 
in Paris. Eine deutsch-französische Revolutionsbe- 
ziehung. v. S. ALEKSÉV-POPOV, L'expérience de la Ré- 
volution française et la classe ouvrière de Russie à 
la veille et pendant la Révolution de 1905 à 1907. 
A. Z. MANFRED, Die Grosse Franzósische Revolution 
des 18. Jahrhunderts und die Gegenwart. SAMUEL 
BERNSTEIN, The Subject of Revolution in Post-Rev- 
olutionary America. KÁLMÁN BENDA, “Menschen- 
freund oder Patriot?" MANFRED KOSSOK, Der iberische 
Revolutionszyklus 1789-1830. Bemerkungen zu 
einem Thema der vergleichenden Revolutions- 
geschichte. GEORGE RUDE, Why was there no Revolu- 
tion in England in 1830 or 1848? GIAN MARIO BRAVO, 


Das Revolutionsbild der Sozialisten vor Marx. 


A. I. MOLOK, Boccrauue pa6ouux Mapcena 22-24 
HIOHS 1848 r. HERBERT APTHEKER, The American 
Civil War. H. KOHACHIRO TAKAHASHI, Die Meiji- 
Restauration in Japan und die Franzósische Revolu- 
tion. Ein historischer Vergleich unter dem Gesichts- 


punkt der Agrarfrage und der Bauernbewegungen. 


Revolutionen und revolutionáre Bewegungen beim 
Übergang vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus: WER- 
NER LOCH, Die Pariser Kommune. Historische Kon- 
sequenz einer nationalen Entwicklung. FRIEDRICH 
KATZ, Zu den spezifischen Ursachen der Mexika- 
nischen Revolution von 1910. FRITZ KLEIN, Lenin 
über Krieg und Revolution. MARIA ANDERS, Zur 
Macht- und Bündnisfrage in der Grossen Soziali- 
stischen Oktoberrevolution. ENZO COLLOTTI, Die 
italienischen Sozialisten und die Novemberrevolu- 
tion in Deutschland. A. H. OLIVEIRA MARQUES, Rev- 
olution and Counterrevolution in Portugal. Prob- 
lems of Portuguese History, 1900-1930. ERNSTGERT 
KALBE, Der Übergang zur volksdemokratischen Rev- 
olution in den Ländern Südosteuropas. GÜNTER 
BENSER, Grundzüge des revolutionären Übergangs- 
prozesses vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus in der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. MANFRED 
BENSING, Die deutsche Nation im Prozess des sozia- 
len Typenwandels. Methodologisches zum Verhält- 
nis von Revolution und Nation. G. I. LEVINSON, 
K HCTOPAHMAPKCHCTCKOTO YYEHHA O HalIHOHAJIbHO- 
OCBOÖOAHTENBHON PeBOIONHH. HANS PIAZZA, Die 
antikoloniale Revolution in Theorie und Praxis der 
Kommunistischen Internationale. JEAN SURET-CA- 
NALE, Les forces motrices sociales et politiques de 
la Révolution africaine. BASIL DAVIDSON, Africa 
1970: From Reformism to Revolution? Some Re- 
flections and Comparisons. JÜRGEN KÜBLER, Charak- 
ter und Etappen der revolutionären Entwicklung 
Lateinamerikas nach 1945. MAX ZEUSKE, Bemer- 
kungen zur Anfangsetappe der kubanischen Volks- 
revolution. LOTHAR RATHMANN, Zum Platz der Bour- 
geoisie in der nationaldemokratischen Revolution 
der arabischen Welt. TRAN HUY LIEU, Quelques ré- 
flexions sur la Guerre du peuple. 


Walter Markov—Lebensdaten und Bibliographie: 
Curriculum Vitae. Bibliographie 1932-1968. 
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La Russie et l'Europe, XVI’-XX° siècles. (Bib- 
liothéque générale de l'École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. vi* Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales. Institut d'Histoire 
Universelle de l'Académie des Sciences de 
l'U.R.S.S.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1970. Pp. 326. 


35 fr. 


G. ZORDANIJA, Les premiers marchands et navi- 
gateurs francais dans la région maritime de la 
Russie septentrionale. L'origine des relations com- 
merciales et diplomatiques franco-russes. s. M. 
TROICKIJ, Le “systeme” de John Law et ses con- 
tinuateurs russes, V. G. SIROTKIN, Le renouvellement 
en 1802 du traité de commerce franco-russe de 
1787. S. S. DIMITRIEV, Le voyage agronomique du 
professeur Ya. A. Linovski en France en 1842-1844. 
T. D. KRUPINA, La Russie, la France et les rapports 
économico-militaires entre les Alliés au cours de 
la première guerre mondiale (1914-début 1917). 
CHANTAL LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY, Un condottiere 
lithuanien du XVI* siècle, le prince Dimitrij Viš- 
neveckij et l'origine de la Sec Zaporogue d'aprés les 
Archives ottomanes. SIMONE BLANC, Tatiščev et la 
pratique du mercantilisme. MICHEL CADOT and 
JEAN-LOUIS VAN REGEMORTER, Le commerce extérieur 
de la Russie en 1784 d’apres le journal de voyage 
de Baert du Hollant. 


SCHLIEPER, H. C., general editor. Eastern Europe: 
Historical Essays Presented to Professor Milos 
Mladenovic on His Sixty-fifth Birthday by His 
Students. Toronto: New Review Books. 1969. 
Pp. 251. 


A. BALAWYDER, Canadian Fears of Soviet Competition, 
1929-1932. J. L. BLACK, Nicholas Karamzin's Scheme 
for Russian History. s. D. BOSNITCH, The Works of 
Josip Broz-Tito. DANIEL DOROTICH, Attempts at a 
Yugoslav-Hungarian Rapprochement on the Eve of 
World War Il. PETER I. HIDAS, The First Russian 
Intervention in Transylvania in 1849. A. C. HOBBS, 
The Term 'Ottoman Feudalism' and Turkish His- 
toriography. JOHN M. KLASSEN, Reasons of State 
in Joseph ws Church Reforms. EDWARD W. LAINE, 
Tacitus and the Pre-Historic Finn. A. MOURATIDES, 
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Markembolites’ Dialogue as a Critique of Byzantine 
Society. G. E. ORCHARD, The Frontier Policy of 
Boris Godunov. J. PAPICH, Christmas Eve: A Mon- 
tenegrian Sicilian Vespers. A. PIDHAINY, The Kiev 
Bolsheviks and Lenin’s April Theses. J. G. PURVES, 
Britain and the Eastern Front against Germany. 
H. C. SCHLIEPER, 'The Individual Plots in the USSR 
until World War I. ROMAN SERBYN, Rus’ in the 
Soviet Scheme of East Slavic History. THOMAS 
SPIRA, Language and Magyar Nationalism in the 
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Press Reaction to the Sale of Alaska. DALTON A. 
wEST, Plekhanov in Soviet and English Historiogra- 
phy. OLEH S. PIDHAINY, Documents on the Brothers 
Zaliznyak in Stockholm, 1917. 


VINCITORIO, GAETANO L., editor. Studies in Mod- 
ern History. New York: St. John's University 
Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 382. 


Contemporary History: BORISZ DE BALLA, History and 
Beyond: Pages from a Diplomatic Diary, 1939- 
1946. ARPAD F. KOVACS, 'The Roots of the Cold War: 
The End of the Balance of Power and the New 
American Policy of Collective Security, 1943-1945. 
PAUL K. T. SIH, Confucianism Faces a Contemporary 
Challenge. 


European History: JAMES E. BUNCE, Rockingham, 
Shelburne, and the Politics of Reform, 1779-1780. 
JAMES J. HOGAN, Lord Grenville and. European Af- 
fairs, 1791-1793. WILLIAM D. GRIFFIN, The Bavarian 
Protectorate in Greece, 1833—1843. JAMES H. STEINEL, 
Jaime Balmes on Church and State in Spain. 
FRANK JOHN COPPA, Agarian Hoodlumism, Mus- 
solini and the Triumph of Facism in Italy. BEN- 
JAMIN F. BAST, Soviet Politics and Economic Plan- 
ning in the First Five-Year Plan. 


American History: JAMES A. BONAR, “We Have 
Aimed Honestly At Doing Good”: The Achieve- 
ment of the Trustees of Dickinson College, 1783- 
1816. THOMAS J. CURRAN, New York Nativism, 1835- 
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in the 1880's. EDWARD P. LILLY, The Psychological 
Strategy Board and Its Predecessors: Foreign Pol- 
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BARETTI, JOSEPH. 4 Journey from London to Genoa, 
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BENSON, NORMAN 6. (ed.). A Century of Fisheries in 
North America. Special Publication No. 7. Wash- 
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from Eyewitness Accounts. [New York:] St. Martin's 
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tion, 1789-1850. The Norton History of Modern 
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BROCKRIEDE, WAYNE, and SCOTT, ROBERT L. Moments 
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CAPLOW, THEODORE. L'enquéte sociologique. Collec- 
tion U-2, Ser. "Sociologie." Paris: Armand Colin. 
1970. Pp. 267. 
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nomic Decline of Empires. London: Methuen; dis- 
trib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1970. Pp. 280. 
Cloth $9.50, paper $4.50. 


COURT, W. H. B. Scarcity and Choice in History. 
New York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1970. Pp. viii, 256. 
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DAHL, ROBERT A. After the Revolution? Authority 
in a Good Society. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1970. Pp. 171. Cloth $8.50, paper $2.45. 


DARBY, H. C., and FULLARD, HAROLD (eds). The New 
Cambridge Modern History. Vol. 14, Atlas. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 


319. $27.50. 


DAVIS, JAMES C. (ed. and tr). Pursuit of Power: 
Venetian Ambassadors! Reports on Spain, Turkey, 
and France in the Age of Philip II, r560—1600. 
Torchbook Library Ed. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1970. Pp. xi, 283. $10.50. 


DUNN, RICHARD 5. The Age of Religious Wars, 1559— 
1689. 'The Norton History of Modern Europe. New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1970. Pp. xi, 244. $6.00. 


FLAMANT, MAURICE, and SINGER-KÉREL, JEANNE. Mod- 
ern Economic Crises and Recessions. Tr. from the 
French by PAT WARDROPER. Torchbook Library Ed. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. 125. $5.00. 


FLEISCHER, MANFRED P. (ed). The Decline of the 
West? European Problem Studies. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1970. Pp. vi, 129. 


GENTLES, FREDERICK, and STEINFIELD, MELVIN. Hang- 
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Vol. 2. San Francisco: Canfield Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 
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de la géographie. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
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GILBERT, FELIX. The End of the European Era, 1890 
to the Present. The Norton History of Modern 
Europe. New York: W. W. Norton. 1970. Pp. xii, 
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GILMAN, RICHARD. Common and Uncommon Masks: 
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GINGERICH, MELVIN. Mennonite Attire through Four 
Centuries. Publications of the Pennsylvania German 
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GROSS, RAOUL, and KEATING, MICHAEL. An Empirical 
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Markets. MEYER-ZU-SCHLOCHTERN, FRANS, J. M., and 
YAJIMA, AKIRA. OECD Trade Model: 1970 Version. 
OECD Economic Outlook: Occasional Studies. 
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[Washington:] Organisation for Economic Co-op- 
eration and Development. 1970. Pp. 51. 


GROSSHANS, HENRY. T'he Search for Modern Europe. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1970. Pp. viii, 440. $4.95. 
The Growth of Output, 1960-1980: Retrospect, 
Prospect and Problems of Policy. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
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HIGHAM, ROBIN (ed.). Official Histories: Essays and 
Bibliographies from around the World. Bibliog- 
raphy Ser., No. 8. Manhattan: Kansas State Univer- 
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HILSMAN, ROGER, ei al. Vietnam: Which Way to 
Peace? [Chicago:] University of Chicago, Center for 
Policy Study. 1970. Pp. xiv, 27. $1.00. 


HOWARD, MICHAEL. Studies in War and Peace. New 
York: Viking Press. 1971. Pp. 262. $8.95. 


Inflation: The Present Problem. Report by the 
Secretary General. [Washington:] OECD. 1970. Pp. 


114. $4.50. 


JOFFE, JULIAN A. Studies in the History of Civiliza- 
tion. New York: Philosophical Library. 1970. Pp. 


XV, 331. $8.95. 


KINGDON, ROBERT M., and LINDER, ROBERT D. (eds. 
with an introd.). Calvin and Calvinism: Sources of 
Democracy? Problems in European Civilization. 
Lexington, Mass: D. C. Heath. 1970. Pp. xix, 83. 


KLIEMAN, AARON S. Soviet Russia and the Middle 
East. Studies in International Affairs, No. 14. Wash- 
ington Center of Foreign Policy Research, School 
of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1970. 
Pp. vi, 107. Cloth $6.50, paper $2.45. 


KROPOTKIN, P. A. Selected Writings on Anarchism 
and Revolution. Ed., with an introd., by MARTIN 
A. MILLER. Cambridge, Mass: M.LT. Press. 1970. 
Pp. viii, 374. Cloth $12.50, paper $3.95. 


LACOUTURE, JEAN. The Demigods: Charismatic Lead- 
ership in the Third World. Tr. from the French by 
PATRICIA WOLF. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. 


Pp. 300, vi. $7.95. 


LIFTON, ROBERT JAY. Boundaries: Psychological Man 
in Revolution. New York: Vintage Books. 1970. Pp. 
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LUKACS, JOHN. Konflikte der Weltpolitik nach 1945: 
Der Kalte Krieg. dtv-Weltgeschichte des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts, No. 12. [Munich:] Deutscher Taschenbuch 
Verlag. 1970. Pp. 806. 


MARTIN, EDWIN M. Development Assistance: Efforts 
and Policies of the Members of the Development 
Assistance Committee. 1970 Review. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1970. Pp. 211. $6.25. 


MARX, KARL. Early Texts. Tr. and ed. by DAVID 
MCLELLAN. [New York:] Barnes and Noble. 1971. 
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MORLEY, FRANK. The Long Road West: A Journey 
in History. New York: Dial Press. 1971. Pp. 416. 
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MUNRO, JOHN A. (ed). The Alaska Boundary Dis- 
pute. Issues in Canadian History. Toronto: Copp 
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OECD Economic Outlook. No. 8. [Washington:] Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. 1970. Pp. 74. $3.80. 


OSWALD, J. GREGORY (comp. and tr. from Russian). 
Soviet Image of Contemporary Latin America: A 
Documentary History, 1960-7968. With an introd, 
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Conference on Latin American History, Publication 
No. 3. Austin: University of Texas Press for the 
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PALMER, NORMAN D. (ed.). A Design for International 
Relations Research: Scope, Theory, Methods, and 
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Academy of Political and Social Science. 1970. Pp. 
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PALMER, R. R., and COLTON, JOEL. A History of the 
Modern World. 4th ed; New York: Alfred A. 
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PRATSON, FREDERICK JOHN. Land of the Four Direc- 
tions. Introds. by JOHN STEVENS and ANDREW NICHO- 
LAS, JR. Old Greenwich, Conn. Chatham Press; 
distrib. by Viking Press, New York. 1970. Pp. 181. 


$7-95- 


PRESCOTT, ORVILLE fed. and with an introd.). History 
as Literature. New York: Harper and Row. 1970. 
Pp. xvi, 412. $12.50. 


REDEKOP, CALVIN. The Free Church and Seductive 
Culture. Scottsdale, Pa.: Herald Press. 1970. Pp. 18g. 
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RICE, EUGENE F., JR. The Foundations of Early Mod- 
ern Europe, 1460-1559. The Norton History of 
Modern Europe. New York: W. W. Norton. 1970. 
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RICH, NORMAN. T'he Age of Nationalism and Reform, 
1850-1890. Ihe Norton History of Modern Europe. 
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ROBINSON, STUART. 4 History of Dyed Textiles: 
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Discharge; Tie-Dye; Further Sources for Research, 
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charge; Resist; Further Sources for Research. Cam- 
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SELIGMAN, BEN B. (ed. with an introd.). Molders of 
Modern Thought. New York Times Book. Chicago: 
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TOSCANO, MARIO. Designs in Diplomacy: Pages from 
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TURNER, L. C. F. Origins of the First World War. 
Foundations of Modern History. New York: W. W. 
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WEDECK, H. E., and BASKIN, WADE. Dictionary of Pagan 
Religions. New York: Philosophical Library. 1971. 
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COURTENAY, WILLIAM J. (ed). The Judeo-Christian 
Heritage. Western Man: An Interdisciplinary In- 
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New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1970. Pp. 
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LORENZ, RUDOLF. Das vierte bis sechste Jahrhundert 
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MCDERMOTT, WILLIAM C., and CALDWELL, WALLACE 
r. Readings in the History of the Ancient World. 
2d ed; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
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SALONEN, ARMAS. Die Fischerei im alten Mesopo- 
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51 plates. 


SCULLARD, H. H. From the Gracchi to Nero: A 
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HILL, BENNETT D. (ed). Church and State in the 
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LEWIS, ARCHIBALD R. (ed.). The Islamic World and 
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New York: American Numismatic Society. 1970. 
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MOLLAT, MICHEL. Genese médiévale de la France 
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illustrée. [Paris:] Arthaud. 1970. Pp. 394. 


WAX, ROSALIE H. Magic, Fate & History: The Chang- 
ing Ethos of the Vikings. [Lawrence, Kan.:] Coro- 
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BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS. On Scotland and the Scotch 
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PAFFORD. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
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CHARLOT, MONICA. Le syndicalisme en Grande-Bre- 
tagne. Collection Uz. Paris: Armand Colin. 1970. 
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siècle. An.: Éc., soc, civil, Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


GILL, J. The Freedom of the Greeks in the Council 
of Florence. U. Birmingham Hist. J., no. 2, 1970. 


GÖTZE, JOCHEN et al. Zum 600. Jahrestag des Stral- 
sunder Friedens. Hansische Geschichtsbl., pt. 1, 


1970. 
GOFF, FREDERICK R. The Preparation of the Third 


Census of Incunabula in American Libraries. Pap. 
Bibliog. Soc. ám., 3rd quar., 1970. 
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GOFF, JACQUES LE. Ordres mendiants et urbanisation 
dans la France médiévale: État de l'enquéte. An.: 
Éc, soc., civil, July-Aug. 1970. 


GUERREAU, ALAIN. Rents des ordres mendiants à 
Mâcon au XxIV* siècle. An: Éc., soc, civil, July- 
Aug. 1970. 


GUNNES, ERIK. Kirkelig jurisdiksjon i Norge 1153- 
1277. Hist. Tids. (Norway), no. 2, 1970. 


HAJJAR, J. L'épiscopat catholique oriental et le 
I* concile du Vatican. R. Hist. Ecclés, no. 2, 


1970. 


HALDON, J. F. "Solenarion'—the Byzantine Cross- 
bow? U. Birmingham Hist. J., no. 2, 1970. 


HANSON, R. P. C. The Church in Fifth-Century Gaul: 
Evidence from Sidonius Apollinaris. J. Eccles. Hist., 


Jan. 1970. 


HEIDTMANN, PETER. Wycliffe and the Lollards. Hist. 
Today, Oct. 1970. 


HENDY, M. F. On the Administrative Basis of the 
Byzantine Coinage, c. 400-c. 900, and the Reforms 
of Heraclius. U. Birmingham Hist. J. no. 2, 


1970. 


HERLIHY, DAVID. Family Solidarity in Medieval Italian 
History. Explorations Ec. Hist., Fall-Winter 1969- 


70. 


HERLIHY, DAVID. Yves Renouard and the Economic 
History of the Middle Ages [rev. art]. AHR, 
Feb. 1971. 


HERRIN, JUDITH. The Collapse of the Byzantine Em- 
pire in the Twelfth Century: A Study of a 
Medieval Economy. U. Birmingham Hist. J, no. 2, 
1970. 


HESS, ANDREW c. The Evolution of the Ottoman 
Seaborne Empire in the Age of the Oceanic Dis- 
coveries, 1453-1525. AHR, Dec. 1970. 


HIRSCH, E. F. Erasmus and Portugal. Bibl. human- 
isme et Renaissance, no. 3, 1970. 


HÖDL, GÜNTHER. Die Admonter Briefsammlung 1158- 
1162 (cop. 629), I. Deutsches Arch., no. 2, 1969. 


HOLMES, URBAN T., et al. Roy Joseph Deferrari 
[obit]. Speculum, July 1970. 


HYAMS, PAUL R. The Origins of a Peasant Land Mar- 
ket in England. Ec. Hist. R., Apr. 1970. 


JOHN, JAMES J. A Palaeographer among Benedic- 
tines: A Tribute to E. A. Lowe. Am. Benedictine R., 


June 1970. 


JOLIVET, J. Grammaire et language selon Boéce de 
Dacie. Moyen áge, no. 2, 1970. 


JONES, DAVID. The Sack of Rome. Hist. Today, Sept. 
1970. 


JONES, Ww. R. Relations of the Two Jurisdictions: 
Conflict and Cooperation in England during the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. Stud. Medie- 
val and Renaissance Hist., vu, 1970. 


JONES, WILLIAM R. Saints in Service: The Political 
and Cultural Implications of Medieval Hagiolatry. 
Cithara, Dec. 1970. 
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JORDAN, KARL. Herbert Grundmann in memoriam. 
Gesch. Wiss. Unterricht, July 1970. 


JORDAN, KARL. Sachsen und das deutsche Königtum 
im hohen Mittelalter. Hist. Z., June 1970. 


KELLY, DONALD R. Murd'rous Machiavel in France: 
A Post-Mortem. PSQ, Dec. 1970. 


KER, N. R. “For All That I May Clamp”: Louvain 
Students and Lecture-rooms in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Medium Aevum, no. 1, 1970. 


KING, EDMUND. Large and Small Landowners in 
Thirteenth-Century England. The Case of Peter- 
borough Abbey. Past and Present, May 1970. 


KINKADE, RICHARD P. The Historical Date of the 
Coplas and the Death of Jorge Manrique. Spec- 
ulum, Apr. 1970. 


KRISTELLER, PAUL 0. Monastic Contributions to 
Renaissance Thought and Learning. Am. Benedic- 
tine R., March 1970. 


KÜRBISÓWNA, BR. Une histoire de l'Église en Pologne 
au moyen áge. R. Hist. Ecclés., no. 2, 1970. 


KUNZELMANN, A. Geschichte der deutschen Augus- 
tiner-Eremiten. Teil r: das dreizehnte Jahrhundert 
(Schluss). Augustiniana, no. 1-2, 1970. 


LADURIE, EMMANUEL LE ROY, and COUPERIE, PIERRE. 
Le mouvement des loyers parisiens de la fin du 
Moyen Age. An.: Éc, soc, civil, July-Aug. 1970. 


LAGARDE, GEORGETTE. Les sources de l'histoire des 
ordres mendiants conservées aux Archives nation- 
ales. An.: Éc., soc., civil, July-Aug. 1970. 


LAIOU, A. Marino Sanudo Torsello, Byzantium and 
the Turks: The Background to the Anti-Turkish 
League of 1332-1334. Speculum, July 1970. 


LANGENBUCHER, KARL-OTTO. Studien zur Sprache des 
Kölner Judenschreinbuches 465 (Scabinorum Ju- 
daeorum) aus dem ı4. Jahrhundert. Rheinisches 
Arch., LXXU, 1970. 


LANGMUIR, GAVIN 1. Community and Legal Change 
in Capetian France. French Hist. Stud, Spring 


1970. 


LAZAREV, VICTOR. Regard sur l'art de la Russie 
prémongole, r. L'architecture de Kiev, Tchernigov, 
Polotsk et Smolensk aux x*, XI? et xir? siècles, Cak. 
civil. médiévale, July-Sept. 1970. 


LEVI, ANTHONY. Ignatius of Loyola and Erasmus. 
Heythrop Jour., Oct. 1970. 


LINEHAN, P. A. The "Gravamina" of the Castilian 
Church in 1262-3. EHR, Oct. 1970. 


LITTLE, LESTER K. Pride Goes Before Avarice: Social 
Change and the Vices in Latin Christendom. AHR, 
Feb. 1971. 


LOMBARD-JOURDAN, ANNE. Y a-t-il une protohistoire 
urbaine en France? An.: Éc., soc., civil, July-Aug. 
1979. 

LUCAS, ROBERT H. Mediaeval French Translations of 
the Latin Classics to 1500. Speculum, Apr. 1970. 
LUTTRELL, ANTHONY T. Feudal Tenure and Latin 
Colonization at Rhodes: 1306-1415. EHR, Oct. 
1970. 
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MCDERMOTT, WILLIAM C. Milites gregarii. Greece 
and Rome, Oct. 1970. 


MACFARLANE, LESLIE J. The Primacy of the Scot- 
tish Church, 1472-1521. Innes R., Autumn 1969. 


MCGRADE, ARTHUR STEPHEN. Two Fifth-Century Con- 
ceptions of Papal Primacy. Stud. Medieval and 
Renaissance Hist., VII, 1970. 


MCGURK, J. J. N. Saint Thomas Becket, 1170-1970. 
Hist. Today, Dec. 1970. 


MAGUIRE, HENRY P. A Twelfth Century Workshop 
in Northampton. Gesta, no. 1, 1970. 


MANDEL, BARRETT JOHN. The Problem of Narration 
in Edward Gibbon's Autobiography. Stud. Philol, 
Oct. 1970. 


MANTEUFFEL, T. La Ruthénie de Kiev et les in- 
fluences latines. Acta Poloniae Hist. XXIL, 1970. 


MARTENS, J. De economische en sociale toestand van 
de opstandelingen uit het Brugse Vrije, wier goe- 
deren na de slag bij Cassel (1328) verbeurd verk- 
laard werden. R. belge, no. 4, 1969. 


MEANEY, AUDREY L. Aethelweard, Aelfric, the Norse 
Gods and Northumbria. J. Relig. Hist., Dec. 1970. 


MEIJKNECHT, A. P. J. Le concile de Bâle, aperçu 
général sur ses sources. R. hist. eccles., no. 2, 1970. 


MICKEL, EMANUEL j, JR. Parallels in Prudentius' 
Psychomachia and La Chanson de Roland. Stud. 
Philol., Oct. 1970. 


MEINARDUS, OTTO. Notes on Some Non-Byzantine 
Monasteries and Churches in the East. Eastern 
Churches R., no. 1, 1970. 


MOORE, R. I. 'The Origins of Medieval Heresy. His- 
tory (England), Feb. 1970. 


MOZLEY, J. H. The Epistola ad Willelmum of Nigel 
Longchamps. Medium Aevum, no. 1, 1970. 


MULVEY, HELEN. Thirty Years Work in Irish His- 
tory [pt. IV]: 1914-70. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 


1970. 


NICOL, D. M. A Byzantine Emperor in England: 
Manuel 1s Visit to London in 1399-1400. U. 
Birmingham Hist, J., no. 2, 1970. 


NICOL, DONALD M. The Confessions of a Bogus Pa- 
triarch: Paul Tagaris Palaiologos, Orthodox Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem and Catholic Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the Fourteenth Century. J. Eccles. 
Hist., Oct. 1970. 


O'BRIEN, JAMES F. Some Medieval Anticipations of 
Inertia. New Scholasticism, Summer 1970. 


OEXLE, 0. C. Le monastère de Charroux au 1x? siècle. 
Moyen áge, no. 2, 1970. 


OLSEN, GLENN. Italian Merchants and the Perform- 
ance of Papal Banking Functions in the Early 
Thirteenth Century. Explorations Ec. Hist., Fall- 
Winter 1969-70. | 


OST, HANS. Santa Margherita in Montefiascone: A 
Centralized Building Plan of the Roman Quat- 
trocento. Art. Bull., Dec. 1970. 
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PAYEN, J. C. Considérations sur la "Prise d'Orange." 
Moyen áge, no. 2, 1970. 


PEGIS, ANTON C. Four Medieval Ways to God. The 
Monist, July 1970. 


PENROSE, BOIES. English Printing at Antwerp in the 
Fifteenth Century. Harvard Lib. Bull, Jan. 197o. 


PLEZIA, M. L'apport de la Pologne à l'exploration de 
l'Asie Centrale au milieu du xir siècle, Acta 
Poloniae Hist., XXII, 1970. 


PLUMB, J. H., and SMITH, ALAN G. R. The Royal His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, 1869-1969. Hist. 
Today, Aug. 1969. 


POUNDS, NORMAN J. 6. Overpopulation in France 
and the Low Countries in the Later Middle Ages. 
J. Soc. Hist., Spring 197o. 


PRINZ, FRIEDRICH, Zur Vita Severini. Deutsches. Arch., 
no. 2, 1969. 


RENARDY, CHR. Recherches sur la restitution ou la 
cession de dimes aux églises dans le diocése de 
Liège du x° au début du xiv? siècle. Moyen âge, 
no. 2, 1970. 


RIBAUD, J. Le lai du Laostic: structure et significa- 
tion. Moyen áge, no. 2, 1970. 


RICHMOND, C. F. Fauconberg's Kentish Rising of 
May 1471. EHR, Oct. 1970. 


ROBBINS, ROSSELL H. Medical Manuscripts in Middle 
English. Speculum, July 1970. 


ROBBINS, ROSSELL HOPE. Victory at Whitby, A.D. 1451. 
Stud. Philol., Oct. 1970. 


ROBERTSON, HOWARD S. La Vie de Saint Alexis: Mean- 
ing and Manuscript A. Stud. Philol., Oct. 1970. 


ROOVER, RAYMOND DE. le marché monétaire au 
Moyen Age et au début des temps modernes. 
Problémes et méthodes. R. hist. July-Sept. 1970. 


ROSS, ALAN S. C. Conservatism in the Anglo-Saxon 
Gloss to the Durham Ritual. Notes & Queries, Oct. 


1970. 


RUSSELL, JOSIAH c. Muhammad, Joan of Arc, Hitler: 
Leaders possibly by Extrasensory Perception. TAIUS, 
June 1970. 


SADAN, J. Meubles et acculturation: Bédouins et 
sédentaires dans la civilisation califienne An. 
Ec., soc, civil, Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


SANDAAKER, ODD. Hákon Häkonsson og Stavanger- 
privilegiet. Hist. Tids. (Norway), no. 9, 1970. 


SANDLER, LUCY FREEMAN. A Follower of Jean Pucelle 
in England. Art Buil., Dec. 1970. 


SCHRAMM, PERCY ERNST. Zu den ungarischen Herr- 
schaftszeichen. Ein Referat über neuere Forschun- 
gen. Deutsches Arch., no. 2, 1969. 


SEWARD, DESMOND. The Teutonic Knights. Hist. To- 
day, Dec. 1970. 


SHAHAR, SH. Une source encore inconnue du Songe 
du Vergier: l'Ordonnance de 1372. Moyen áge, no. 
2, 1970, 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


SHATZMILLER, J. La perception de la tallia Judeorum 
en Provence au milieu du xiv? siècle. An. Midi, 


July-Sept. 1970. 
SHORT, IAN. Le pape Calixte 11, Charlemagne et 


les fresques de Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Cah. 
civil. médiévale, July-Sept. 1970. 


SMYSER, HAMILTON M. A View of Chaucer's Astron- 
omy. Speculum, July 1970. 


SOBRINO, ENRIQUE OTÓN. Notas críticas al texto de 
la formulas visigóticas. Emerita, no. 1, 1970. 


SOMME, MONIQUE. Les déplacements d’Isabelle de 
Portugal et la circulation dans les Pays-Bas Bour- 
guignons au milieu du xv? siècle. R. Nord, Apr— 
June 1970. 


STONES, E. L. G. The Record of Eclipses in the 
Bury Chronicle. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1970. 


STROMER, WOLFGANG VON. Nuremberg in the In- 
ternational Economics of the Middle Ages. Bus. 
Hist. R, Summer 1970. 


SZYSZMAN, SIMON. Découverté de la Khazarie. An.: 
Éc., soc., civil, May-June 1970. 


TELLENBACH, GERD. Servitus und libertas nach den 
Traditionen der Abtei Remiremont. Saeculum, nos. 


2-3, 1970. 
VEZIN, JEAN. Les reliures carolingiennes de cuir à 


décor estampé de la Bibliothèque nationale de 
Paris. Bibl. École chartes, Jan—June 1970. 


VIRGOE, R. The Composition of the King's Coun- 
cil Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1970. 
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WALTER, JULIAN. Heretics in Byzantine Art. Eastern 
Churches R., no. 1, 1970. 


WALTZ, JAMES. The Significance of the Voluntary 
Martyrs of Ninth-Century Cordoba. Muslim World, 


Apr. 1970. 


WASILEWSKI, T. La place de l'État russe dans le 
monde byzantin pendant le haut moyen äge. Acta 
Poloniae Hist., XXI, 1970. 


WATHELET-WILLEM, JEANNE. La fée Morgain dans 
la chanson de geste. Cah. civil. médiévale, July- 
Sept. 1970. 


WHITE, KENNETH D. Fallowing, Crop Rotation, and 
Crop Yields in Roman Times. Agric. Hist., July 


1970. 


"WHITE, LYNN, JR. Medieval Uses of Air. Scientific 


Am., Aug. 1970. 


WHITTING, P. D. Iconoclasm and the Byzantine Coin- 
age. U. Birmingham Hist. J., no. 2, 1970. 


WRIGLEY, JOHN E. Clement vi Before His Pontificate: 
The Early Life of Pierre Roger, 1290/91-1342. 
Cath. Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


WOOD, CHARLES T. The Mise of Amiens and Saint- 
Louis Theory of Kingship. French Hist. Stud., 


Spring 1970. 


ZENK, JOSEPH P. Henry of Wile (--1329): A Witness 
to the Condemnations at Oxford. Franciscan Stud., 
XXVIII, 1968. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 
Leland. H. Carlson, University of Southern California 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


ANSELMENT, RAYMOND A. Satiric Strate in Mar- 
vell’s The Rehearsal Transpos'd. Mod Philol., Nov. 


1970. 


AUSTIN, WILLIAM H. Ísaac Newton on Science and 
Religion. J. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


AXTELL, JAMES L. Education and Status in Stuart 
England: The London Physician. Hist. Ed. Q., 
Summer 1970. 


AXTON, MARIE. Robert Dudley and the Inner Tem- 
ple Revels. Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


BIRCHLER, ALLEN B. Archbishop John Spottiswoode: 
Chancellor of Scotland, 1635-1638. Church Hist., 
Sept. 1970. 


BOOY, A. DE. William Keeling and Hendrick Jansz. 
Craen. An Encounter at Sea in 1609. Mariner's Mir- 
ror, Nov. 1970. 


BRADSHAW, BRENDAN. George Browne, First Reforma- 
tion Archbishop of Dublin, 1586-1554. J. Eccles. 
Hist., Oct. 1970. 


CHAMBERS, D. D. C. A Catalogue of the Library of 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626). Trans. Cam- 
bridge Bibliog. Soc., no. 2, 1970. 


CHRISTENSEN, THORKILD LYBY. Scots in Denmark in 
the Sixteenth Century. Scottish Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


COWIE, L. W. Liberal Christians in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Mod. Churchman, Oct. 


1969. 


FABRY, FRANK J. Sidney's Verse Adaptations to Two 
Sixteenth-Century Italian Art Songs. Renaissance 
Q., Autumn 1970. 


FREEMAN, ARTHUR. George Hakewill’s Disgrace and 
the Character of Prince Charles. Notes and Queries, 


July 1970. 


GIBSON, C. A. Massingers London Merchant and 
the Date of “The City Madam." Mod. Lang. R. 
Oct. 1970. 


GIBSON, WILLIAM CARLETON. The Bio-Medical Pur- 
suits of Christopher Wren. Medical Hist., Oct. 1970. 


GILDE, JOSEPH M. Shadwell and the Royal Society: 
Satire in The Virtuoso. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, 
Summer 1970. 


GRASSBY, RICHARD. The Personal Wealth of the Busi- 
ness Community in Seventeenth-Century England. 
Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 
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GRAVES, M. A. R. The Two Lords' Journals of 1542. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1970. 


GWYNN, ROBIN. The Distribution of Huguenot Ref- 
ugees in England. Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, 
no, 5, 1969. 


HABENICHT, RUDOLPH E. and NESBITT, BRUCE. Shake- 
speare: An Annotated World Bibliography for 
1969. Shakespeare Q., Summer 1970. 


HAMILTON, CHARLES L. Church and State and the 
Engagement in Scotland, 1648. J. Church and State, 
Autumn 1969. 


HARLEY, JOHN. Ornaments in English Keyboard 
Music of the Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth 
Centuries. Music R., Aug. 1970. 


HAUGAARD, WILLIAM P. John Calvin and the Cate. 
chism of Alexander Nowell. Arch. Reformations- 
gesch., no. 1, 1970. 


HAYMAN, JOHN G. Shaftesbury and the Search for 
a Persona. Stud. Eng. Lit, 1500-1900, Summer 


1970. 


HEIDTMANN, PETER. Wycliffe and the Lollards. Hist. 
Today, Oct. 1970. 


HUNT, JOHN G. The Mother of Elder William 
Brewster of the Mayflower. New Eng. Hist. Geneal. 
Reg., Oct. 1970. 


HURWICH, JUDITH JONES. The Social Origins of the 
Early Quakers. Past and Present, Aug. 1970. 


HUSTON, J. T. Tory Use of Anti-Catholic Propaganda 
from 1678 to 1689. Mich. Academician, Spring 1970. 


JACK, SYBIL M. Dissolution Dates for the Monasteries 
Dissolved under the Act of 1536. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res., Nov. 1970. 


JAMES, M. E. Obedience and Dissent in Henrician 
England: The Lincolnshire Rebellion, 1536. Past 
and Present, Aug. 1970. 


KIMMEY, JOHN L. Robert Herrick's Satirical Epi- 
grams. Eng. Stud., Aug. 1970. 


KING, PETER. The Reasons for the Abolition of the 
Book of Common Prayer in 1645. J. Eccles. Hist., 
Oct. 1970. 


KLEINHANS, ROBERT G. Erasmus’ Ecclesiastes and the 
Church of England. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 1970. 


LAMBERT, SHEILA. The Clerks and Records of the 
House of Commons, 1600-1640. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res., Nov. 1970. 


LINSCOTT, ELIZABETH. The Mayflower Letters [pt. 
1]. Hist. Today, Sept. 1970. 


LÖFFLER, ARNO. Sir Thomas Browne als Redaktor 
von Edward Browne's Travels. Anglia, no. 3, 1970. 


MACGILLIVRAY, ROYCE. Sir William Dugdale as His- 
torian of the English War. Lakehead U. R., Fall 


1969. 
MILLER, PAUL W. The 1619 Pavier Quartos of 


Shakespeare: A Recapitulation. Mich. Academician, 
Summer. 1970. 
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MILWARD, R. J. The Battle of Surbiton [Sussex], 
1648. Hist. Today, Oct. 1970. 


MINER, EARL. Patterns of Stoicism in Thought and 
Prose Styles, 1530-1700. PMLA, Oct. 1970. 


MINTZ, SAMUEL I. Hobbes's Knowledge of the Law. 
J. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


NEWMAN, A. N. Political Parties in the Reigns of 
William mi and Anne: The Evidence of Division 
Lists: a Supplementary Note. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 
Nov. 1970. 


NOCHIMSON, RICHARD L. Robert Burton’s Author- 
ship of Alba: A Lost Letter Recovered. R. Eng. 
Stud., Aug. 197o. 


NOVAK, MAXIMILLIAN E. A Whiff of Scandal in the 
Life of Daniel Defoe. Huntington Lib. Q., Nov. 


1970. 


PEARSON, SAMUEL C. JR. Reluctant Radicals: The 
Independents at the Westminster Assembly [1643]. 
J. Church and State, Autumn 1969. 


POLLARD, GRAHAM. The Names of Some English 
Fifteenth-Century Binders. Library, Sept. 1970. 


REITAN, E. A.. From Revenue to Civil List, 1689- 
1502: The Revolution Settlement and the “Mixed 
and Balanced" Constitution, Hist. J., Dec. 1970. 


SEDDON, P. R. Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. Renais- 
sance and Mod. Stud., 15, 1970. 


SEYMOUR, WILLIAM. Protector of the Realm, the 
First Duke of Somerset. Hist. Today, Aug. 1970. 


SHAW, CATHERINE M. Ihe Masques of Ben Johnson: 
Editions and Editorial Criticism. Genre, Sept. 1970. 


SHAW, DAVID. The First English Editions of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. Library, Sept. 1970. 


SHRIVER, FREDERICK. Orthodoxy and Diplomacy: James 
I and the Vorstius Affair. EHR, July 1970. 


SLIGHTS, CAMILLE. Ingenious Piety: Anglican Casuis- 
try of the Seventeenth Century. Harvard Theol. R. 


July 1970. 
SPEER, DIANE PARKIN. Milton's Defensio Prima: Ethos 


and Vituperation in a Polemic Engagement. Q. J. 
Speech, Oct. 1970. 


STEIN, ROBERT A. The Sources and Implications of 
the Jobean Analogies in Paradise Regained. Anglia, 
no. 9, 1970. 


TURNER, AMY LEE. Milton and Jansson’s Sea Atlas. 
Milton Q., Oct. 1970. 


WARREN, CHARLES Ww. The Music of Royal Ap- 
pendix 12-16. Music and Letters, Oct. 1970. 


WILKINSON, RONALD STERNE. The Hartlib Papers and 
Seventeenth-Century Chemistry. Ambix, July 1970. 


WILLMAN, ROBERT. Hobbes on the Law of Heresy. 
J. Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1970. 


WOOLHOUSE, ROGER. Locke's Idea of Spatial Exten- 
sion. J. Hist. PhiL, July 1970. 


YOST, JOHN K. German Protestant Humanism and 
the Early English Reformation: Richard Taverner 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


and Official Translation. Bibl. Humanisme Renais- 
sance, no. 3, 1970. 


YOST, JOHN K. Taverner’s Use of Erasmus and 
the Protestantization of English Humanism. Renais- 
sance Q., Autumn 1970. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


ABRAMS, MARK. The Opinion Polls and the 1970 
British General Election. Pub. Opinion Q., Fall 
1970. 


ADAMS, DONAL R. Some Evidence on English and 
American Wage Rates, 1790-1830. J. Ec. Hist., 
Sept. 1970. 


ADIE, DOUGLAS K. English Bank Deposits before 
1844. Econ. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


ALDCROFT, DEREK H. The Impact of British Monetary 
Policy, 1919-1939. Int. R. Hist. Banking, no. 8, 
1970. 


ALDOUS, G. HERBERT. An English Immigrant in the 
Texas Panhandle. Museum J., xt, 1969. 


ALEXANDER, ALAN. British Politics and the Royal 
Prerogative of Appointment since 1945. Parl. Af. 
Summer 1970. 


ASSAAD-MIKHART, F. Bradley et Heidegger. R. de 
métaphysique et de morale, Apr.-June 1970. 


ATKIN, JOHN. Official Regulation of British Over- 
seas Investment, 1914-1931. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


BARKER, GERARD A. Henry MacKenzie's Adaptation 
of Lillo's Fatal Curiosity. Bull. N. Y. Pub. Lib., 
Oct. 1970. 


BIRN, DONALD S. Open Diplomacy at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-2: The British and French 
Experience. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., July 1970. 


BLAKENEY, T. S. À. R. Hinks and the First Everest 
Expedition, 1921. Geog. J., Sept. 1970. 


BOSSY, JOHN. More Northumbrian Congregations. 
Recusant Hist., Jan. 1969. 


BOSWORTH, RICHARD. Great Britain and Italy's Ac- 
quisition of the Dodecanese, 1912-1915. Hist. J. 
Dec. 1970. 


BRACK, O. M., JR., and DAVIS, JAMES B. Smollett's 
Revisions of Roderick Random. Pap. Bibliog. Soc. 
Am., 3d quar. 1970. 


BRACK, ©. M., JR., et al. English Literature, 1660- 
1800: A Current Bibliography. Philol. Q. July 


1970. 
BRAUDY, LEO. Lexicography and Biography in the 


Preface to Johnson's Dictionary. Stud. Eng. Lit., 
I500—1900, Summer 1970. 


CARDOZO, MANOEL. England's Fated Ally [Portugal]. 
Luso-Brazilian R., Summer 197o. 


CHAPMAN, STANLEY D. Fixed Capital Formation in 
the British Cotton Industry, 1750-1815. Ec. Hist. 
R., Aug. 1970. 


CHOUDHURY, SERAJUL ISLAM. E. M. Forster's Scepti- 
cism. Dacca U. Stud., June 1970. 
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COLE, RICHARD c. Oliver Goldsmith’s Reputation in 
Ireland, 1762-74. Mod. Philol, Aug. 1970. 


Contents of Current Periodicals. J. Ec. Lit, Sept. 
1970. 


COOKE, ALISTAIR B. Gladstone's Election for the 
Leith District of Burghs, July 1886. Scottish Hist. 
R., Oct. 1970. 


COWEN, DAVID L. Liberty, Laissez-Faire and Licensure 
in Nineteenth Century Britain. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Jan.-Feb. 1969. 


CRAIG, R. S., and HARTE, N. B. List of Publications on 
the Economic History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


CRAWFORD, THOMAS. Political and Protest Songs in 
Eighteenth-Century Scotland. I. Jacobite and Anti- 
Jacobite. Scottish Stud., pt. 1, 1970. 


CROOK, J. MORDAUNT. Christopher Hussey: A Bibli- 
ographical Tribute. Architectural Hist. J. (Great 
Britain), XIU, 1970. 


CUTHBERTSON, GILBERT. Commentaries on Constitu- 
tional Innovations in the Eighteenth Century. Stud. 
Burke and His Time, Winter 1969-70. 


DAVID, EDWARD. The Liberal Party Divided, 1916- 
1918. Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


DEAKIN, NICHOLAS, and BOURNE, JENNY. Powell, the 
Minorities, and the 1970 Election. Pol. Q., Oct.-Dec. 
1970. 

DENHOLM, A. F. The Conversion of Lord Ripon— 
Christian Socialist, Grandmaster of the English 
Freemasons, and Gladstonian Statesman—in 1874. 
Q. R. Hist. Stud. (Calcutta), no. 3, 1969-70. 


DOBELL, ROBERT J. Bertram Dobell and T. J. Wise. 
Book Collector, Autumn 1970. 


DONAGAN, ALAN. Review Essay: Louis O. Mink's 
Mind, History and Dialectic; the Philosophy of 
R. G. Collingwood. Hist. and Theory, no. 3, 1970. 


DOUGLAS, ROY. Voluntary Enlistment in the First 
World War and the Work of the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee. J. Med. Hist., Dec. 1970. 


DUNN, RICHARD J. "Inverse Sublimity:" Carlyle's 
Theory of Humour. U. Toronto Q., Fall 1970. 


ERDMAN, DAVID V., et al. The Romantic Movement. 
A Selective and Critical Bibliography for 1969. 
Eng. Lang. Notes. Supplement, Sept. 1970. 


EVANS, HOWARD V. William Pitt, William Miles and 
the French Revolution. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 
1970. 

FONG, DAVID. Macaulay and Johnson. U. Toronto 
Q. Fall 1970. 


FRANCIS, HYWEL. Welsh Miners and the Spanish 
Civil War. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 9, 1970. 

FRASER, P. M., ef al. British Archaeology Abroad, 
1969. Antiquity, Sept. 1970. 

FREY, JOHN R. Anglo-German Literary Bibliography 
for 1969. J. Eng. Germanic Philol. July 1970. 


FROST, J. WILLIAM. The Dry Bones of Quaker 
Theology. Church Hist., Dec. 1970. 
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FURBANK, P. N. The Personality of E. M. Forster. 
Encounter, Nov. 1970. 


FYVEL, T. R. The Dismissal of British Labour. Dis- 
sent, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


GAGAN, DAVID P. Á Prophet without Honour: George 
Taylor Denison ui, Cavalry Historian. Mil. Af., 
Apr. 1970. 


GILMOUR, D. R. British Forces Abroad and the 
Responsibility for Their Actions. Public Law, 
Summer 1970, 


GRAMPP, WILLIAM D. Edward West Reconsidered. 
Hist. Pol. Ec., Fall 1970. 


GREENE, DONALD. What Indeed Was Neo-Classicism? 
J. Brit, Stud., Nov. 1970. 


GRISOLI, ANGELO. Evaluation juridique de l'entrée 
de la Grande Bretagne dans le Marche Commun. 
Il Politico, June 197o. 


HANSON, A. H. The Future of the Labour Party. 
Pol. Q., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


HARRIS, M, R. A. Figures Relating to the Printing 
and Distribution of the Craftsman, 1726 to 1730. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1970. 


HARRIS, P. J. History Books for Schools: 26. Hist, 
June 1970. 


Captain Sir Basil Liddell Hart, Kt. Hon. D. Litt. 
(Oxon) [obit.]. Mil. Aff., Feb. 1970. 


HAZLEHURST, CAMERON. Ásquith as Prime Minister, 
1908-1916. EHR, July 1970. 


HECKMAN, RICHARD ALLEN. The British Press Reacts 
to Lincoln's Election. J. IH. State Hist. Soc, Au- 
tumn 1970. 


HERSHBELL, JACKSON P. Berkeley and the Problem 
of Evil. J. Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1970. 


HEYWORTH, P. L. Unfamiliar Libraries, xvi. The 
Forbes Library. Book Collector, Autumn 197o. 


HILL, B. wW. Executive Monarchy and the Challenge 
of Parties, 1689-1832: Two Concepts of Govern- 
ment and Two Historiographical Interpretations. 
Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


HILSON, J. c. More Unpublished Letters of David 
Hume. Forum Mod. Lang. Stud., Oct. 1970. 


HOLT, T. C. A Note on Some Eighteenth Century 
Statistics. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1969. 


HOPKIN, DEIAN. Domestic Censorship in the First 
World War. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


HOWE, EVELYN. Ámateur Theatre in Georgian Eng- 
land. Hist. Today, Oct. 1970. 


IONS, EDMUND. Threats to Academic Freedom in 
Britain. Critical Q., Summer 1970. 


JENKINS, SIMON. The Decline and Fall of London 
Town. Encounter, Oct. 1970. 


JENSEN, J. VERNON. Clement R. Attlee and Twentieth 
Century Parliamentary Speaking. Parl. Af., Sum- 
mer 1970. 


Recently Published. Articles 


JONES, DAVID J. V. Law Enforcement and Popular 
Disturbances in Wales, 1793-1835. J. Mod. Hist, 
Dec. 1970. 


JORDAN, DAVID P. Le Nain de Tillemont: Gibbon's 
“Sure-Footed Mule.” Church Hist., Dec. 1970. 


KAUFMAN, PAUL. The Eighteenth-Century London 
and Westminster Library Societies: A Sequel. Li- 
brary, Sept. 1970. 


KERNEK, STERLING. The British Government's Re- 
actions to President Wilson's "Peace" Note of 
December 1916. Hist. J., Dec. 1970. 


KINSBRUNER, JAY. The Political Influence of the 
British Merchants Resident in Chile during the 
O'Higgins Administration, 1917-1823. Americas, 
July 1970. 


KITZAN, LAURENCE. The London Missionary Society 
and the Problem of Conversion in India and China, 
1804-1834. Can. J. Hist., Sept. 1970. 


KLEINIG, JOHN. The Fourth Chapter of Mill’s 
Utilitarianism. Australasian J. Phil, Aug. 1970. 


KOTZIN, MICHAEL C. The Fairy Tale in England, 
1800-1870. J. Popular Culture, Summer 1970. 


LACASCE, STEWARD. Swift on Medical Extremism. 
J. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


LEATHER, JOHN. The Sailing Shrimpers of Great 
Yarmouth. Mariner' Mirror, Nov. 1970. 


LISCOMBE, RHODRI. Economy, Character and Dura- 
bility: Specimen Designs for the Church Commis- 
sioners, 1818. Architectural Hist. J. (Great Britain), 


13, 1970. 


LOMAS, CHARLES W. Sir Alec Douglas Home: Case 
Study in Rhetorical Failure. Q. J. Speech, Oct. 1970. 


LOWE, PETER. Great Britain, Japan and the Fall 
of the Yuan Shih-K’ai, 1915-1916. Hist. J., Dec. 
1970. 


MCCLELLAND, VINCENT ALAN. Á Hierarchy for Scot- 
land, 1868-1878. Cath. Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


MCDOWELL, FREDERICK P. W. Recent British Fiction: 
New or Lesser-Known Writers. Contemp. Lit, 
Autumn 1970. 


MACFARLANE, JAMES. Shipboard Union Representa- 
tion in the British Merchant Navy. Int. R. Soc. 
Hist., pt. 1, 1970. 


MCKELVEY, JAMES L. John Baskerville's Appeal to 
Lord Bute. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., no. 2, 


1970. 


MCLELLAN, DAVID. Marx and the Missing Link. On 
the Importance of the “Grundirisse.” Encounter, 
Nov. 1970. 


MARCHI, N. B. DE. The Empirical Content and 
Longevity of Ricardian Economics. Economica, Aug. 


1970. 


MARTIN, GEORGE. Retrospectives after Twenty-five 
Years: Benjamin Britten. Yale R., Autumn 1970. 


MERLI, FRANK J., and WILSON, THEODORE A. The 
British Cabinet and the Confederacy: Autumn, 
1862. Md. Hist. Mag., Fall 1970. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


MIDDLETON, RICHARD. Pitt, Anson and the Admiralty, 
1756-1761. History, June 1970. 


MILL, ANNA JEAN. The Perth Hammermen's Play: 
A Scottish Garden of Eden. Scottish Hist. R., Oct. 


1970. 


MILLGATE, JANE. Macaulay at Work: Án Example 
of His Use of His Sources. Trans. Cambridge Bib- 
liog. Soc., no. 2, 1970. 


MONOD, SYLVERE. 1900-1920. 'The Age of Chesterton. 
Dickensian, May 1970. 


MONTGOMERIE, WILLIAM. A Bibliography of the 
Scottish Ballad Manuscripts, 1730-1825. Stud. Scot- 
tish Lit., Apr. 1970. 


MORGAN, P. Carlyle, Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Neophilologus, July 1970. 


MULLER, WILLIAM D. 'Trade Union Sponsored Mem- 
bers of Parliament in the Defense Dispute of 1960- 
1961. Parl. Aff., Summer 1970. 


MULLETT, CHARLES F. Multum in Parve: Gilbert 
White of Shelborne. J. Hist. Biology, Fall 1969. 


MURPHY, LAWRENCE R. Rebuilding Britain: The Gov- 
ernment’s Role in Housing and Town Planning, 
1945-57. Historian, May 1970. 


MUTHESIUS, STEFAN. The “Iron Problem” in the 
1850's. Architectural Hist. J. (Great Britain), 13, 


1970. 


New Books: An Annotated Listing. J. Ec. Lit. 
Sept. 1970. 


NISBET, JOHN. Curriculum Development in Scotland. 
Curriculum Stud. May 1970. 


NIXON, EDNA. Mary Wollstonecraft. Hist. Today, 
Sept. 1970. 


OBERLING, PIERRE. British Tribal Policy in Southern 
Persia 1906-1911. J. Asian Hist., no. 1, 1970. 


ODDY, D. J. Working-Class Diets in Late Nineteenth- 
Century Britain. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


O'FLAHERTY, PATRICK. Dr. Johnson as Equivocator. 
The Meaning of Rasselas. Mod. Lang. Q., June 


1970. 


O'GORMAN, FRANK. Edmund Burke and the Idea of 
Party. Stud. Burke and His Time, Winter 1969-70. 


OTTLEY, C. B. The Social Origins of British Army 
Officers. Sociol. R., July 1970. 


PARS, L. A. The Jesus Book Club. Trans. Cambridge 
Bibliog. Soc., no. 2, 1970. 


PÁSZTOR, L. Problémes d'histoire du gouvernement 
de l'Eglise au xix? siècle. R. hist. ecclés., no. 2, 1970. 


PATTEN, ROBERT L. Portraits of Pott: Lord Brougham 
and The Pichwick Papers. Dickensian, Sept. 1970. 


PEDLER, FREDERICK. The Contribution of Lord Harley 
to Africa. Afric. Aff., July 1970. 


PENCAVEL, JOHN H. An Investigation into Indus- 
trial Strike Activity in Britain. Economica, Aug. 


1970. 
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PINNINGTON, J. E. Anglican-Danish Relations from 
the American to the Icelandic Consecration Pro- 
posals (1784-1866). J. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 197o. 


PINNINGTON, JOHN. Anglican Chaplaincies in Post- 
Napoleonic Europe: A Strange Variation on the 
Pax Britannica. Church Hist., Sept. 1970. 


PINNINGTON, JOHN. La scoperta dei Valdesi da 
parte degli Anglicani. (The Waldensian Syndrome 
of the Evangelical Succession). Bol. Soc. Stud. Val- 
desi, Dec. 1969. 


PINNINGTON, JOHN. The Waldensians as the Evan- 
gelical Pipeline. Romanticism and Prophecy in 
Early ıgth Century Evangelicalism. Colloquium: 
Australian and New Zealand Theol. R., Oct. 1969. 


RAE, THOMAS I. A History of Articles on Scottish 
History Published during the Year 1969. Scottish 
Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


RAE, THOMAS I. The Loudoun Scottish Papers in 
the Huntington Library Scottish Hist. R. Oct. 


1970. 


REDLICH, FRITZ. The Earliest English Attempt at 
Theoretical Training for Business: A Bibliograph- 
ical Note. Hist. Pol. Ec., Spring 1970. 


REITAN, E. A. Burke, Trevelyan, and Ashley: The 
Meaning of the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89. 
Stud. Burke and His Time, Winter 1969-70. 


RICE, C. DUNCAN. "Humanity Sold for Sugar!” The 
British Abolitionist Response to Free Trade in 
Slave-Grown Sugar. Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


RICHARDS, ERIC. The Prospect of Economic Growth 
in Sutherland at the Time of the Clearances, 1809 
to 1813. Scottish Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


RICHARDS, NOEL J. Disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in England in the Late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Reasons for Failure. J. Church and State, 
Spring 1970. 


ROBERTS, F. WARREN. D. H. Lawrence, the Second 
“Poetic Me": Some New Material, Renaissance Mod. 
Stud., XIV, 1970. 


ROBERTS, R. J. ‘Towards a Short-Title Catalogue 
of English Eighteenth Century Books. J. Librarian- 
ship, Oct. 1970. 


ROGERS, PAT. Two Notes on John Oldmixon and 
His Family. Notes and Queries, Aug. 1970. 


RUDWICK, MARTIN J. S. The Strategy of Lyell’s Prin- 
ciples of Geology. Isis, Spring 1970. 


SCHREUDER, D. M. Gladstone and Italian Unification, 
1848-70: the Making of a Liberal? EHR, July 1970. 


SHARPLES, EDWARD. The Holistic Principles in Ar- 
nold. English, Spring 1970. 


SLATER, MICHAEL. Ihe Years Work in Dickens 
Studies 1969. Dickensian, Sept. 1970. 


SMITH, JOSEPH. Britain and the Brazilian Naval 
Revolt of 1893-4. J. Latin Am. Stud., Nov. 1970. 


SMITH, ROGER. Early Victorian Household Structure: 
A Case Study of Nottinghamshire. Int. R. Soc. Hist., 


pt. 1, 1970. 
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SPRAY, W. A. Alexander Dalrymple [1727-1808], Hy- 
drographer. 4m. Neptune, July 1970. 


STARZYK, LAWRENCE J. Arnold and Carlyle. Criticism, 
Fall 1970. 


STEINER, ZARA. Review Article: Finance, Trade and 
Politics in British Foreign Policy, 1815-1914. Hist. 
J., Sept. 1970. 


' STEPHENSON, ALAN M. G. Liberal Anglicanism in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mod. Churchman, Oct. 1969. 


STEPHENSON, PETER. Problems and Political Implica- 
tions for the United Kingdom of Introducing the 
EEC Value Added Tax. J. Common Market Stud. 
june 1970. 


Subject Index of Articles in Current Periodicals. 
J. Ec. Lit., Sept. 1970. 


SUMMERSON, JOHN. Drawings of London Churches 
in the Bute Collection: A Catalogue. Architectural 
Hist. J. (Great Britain), 13, 1970. 


SWEET, DAVID W. The Baltic in British Diplomacy 
before the First World War. Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


SYRETT, DAVID. The Disruption of H. M. S. Flora's 
Convoy, 1756. Mariner's Mirror, Nov. 1970. 


TAMBS, LEWIS A. Anglo-Russian Enterprises against 
Hispanic South America, 1732-1737. Slavonic East 
Eur. R., July 1970. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM. Whigs and Radicals in West- 
minster, the Election of 1819. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 


1970. 


THOMSON, HERBERT FERGUS, JR. Lauderdale's Early 
Pamphlets on Public Finance (1796-1799). Hist. 
Pol. Ec., Fall 1970. 


THORNE, CHRISTOPHER. The Quest for Arms Em- 
bargoes: Failure in 1933. J. Contemp. Hist, no. 


4, 1970. 


TIPPING, DAVID G. Public Expenditure in the United 
Kingdom, 1955-1967. Int. R. Hist. Banking, no. 8, 


1970. 


TOBIN, JAMES. On Limiting the Domain of Inequal- 
ity. J. Law Ec., Oct. 1970. 


TOMLIN, E. W. F. The Englishness of Dickens. Et. 
anglaises, Apr.-June 1970. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD. The McMahon-Hussein Corres- 
pondence: Comments and a Reply. J. Contemp. 
Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


TREBILCOCK, CLIVE. Legends of the British Arma- 
ment Industry, 1890-1914: A Revision. J. Contemp. 
Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


‚TREBLE, JAMES H. The Attitudes of Friendly So- 
cieties towards the Movement in Great Britain for 
State Pensions, 1878-1908. Int. Rev. Soc. Hist., 


pt. 2, 1970. 

VAMPLEW, WRAY. Sources of Scottish Railway Share 
Capital before 1860. Scottish J. Pol. Ec., Nov. 1970. 
VANDERVER, TIMOTHY A., JR. Competition and British 
Merger Regulation. Harverd Int. Law J., Winter 
1970. 


Recently Published. Articles 


VASSAR, RENA. William Knox’s Defense of Slavery 
(1768). Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Aug. 20, 1970. 


WAINGROW, MARSHALL. Recent Studies in the Restora- 
tion and Eighteenth Century. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500- 
1900, Summer 1970. 


WALDRON, H. A. The Devonshire Colic. J. Hist. 
Medicine and Allied Sci., Oct. 1970. 


WALSH, EDWARD, and FORSTER, ANN. The Recusancy 
of the Brandlings. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1969. 


WASSERMAN, GEORGE R. Samuel Butler and the Prob- 
lem of Unnatural Man. Mod. Lang. Q. June 1970. 


WEBB-CARTER, B. W. The Letters of William Bell, Sgth 
Foot, 1808-1810. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., Summer 


1970. 


WEINROTH, HOWARD 5. The British Radicals and the 
Balance of Power, 1902-1914. Hist. J, Dec. 1970. 


WEYGANT, PETER S. Three Kinds of Reply to A Tale 
of a Tub. Lib. Chronicle, Winter 1970. 


WHITLEY, RICHARD D, The Operation of Science Jour- 
nals: Two Case Studies in British Social Science. 
Sociol. R., July 1970. ` 


WILLIAMS, GLYNDWR. Highlights in the History of 
the First Two Hundred Years of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Beaver, Autumn 1970. 


WILLIFORD, MIRIAM, Utilitarian Design for the New 
World. Bentham’s Plan for a Nicaraguan Canal. 
Americas, July 1970. 


WILLIS, RICHARD E. Some Further Reflections on 
Burke's Discontents. Stud. Burke and His Time, 
Winter 1969-70. 


WOOD, G. A. M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler: A Chapter in Literary History. Stud. Scottish 
Lit., Apr. 1970. 


WOODCOCK, GEORGE. The Search for Franklin. Hist. 
Today, Oct. 1970. 


WOODWARD, D. M. Short Guides to Records. 22. Port 
Books. History, June 1970. 


WRIGHT, ESMOND. The Future of the Conservative 
Party. Pol. Q., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ACHESON, T. W. John Baldwin: Portrait of a Colonial 
Entrepreneur. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1969. 


ADAMSON, ALAN H. Monoculture and Village Decay 
in British Guiana: 1854-1872. J. Soc. Hist., Summer 


1970. 


ARNELL, J. C. The Superintendant of Trade and 
Fisheries for Nova Scotia and the Armed Vessels 
Union and Hunter. Part 1. 'The Problems Associated 
with Trade and Fishing after the American Revolu- 
tion. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 1970. 


ARTHUR, M, ELIZABETH. General Dickson and the 
Indian Liberating Army in the North. Ontario 
Hist., Sept. 1970. 


BALDWIN, B. S. Letters of Samuel Davenport, Chiefly 
to His Father, George Davenport, 1842-49. Part 1v, 


British Commonwealth and. Ireland 


December 1844-October 1845. S. Australiana, Mar. 
1970. 


BLAINEY, GEOFFREY. A Theory of Mineral Discovery: 
Australia in the Nineteenth Century. Ec. Hist. R., 
Aug. 1970. 


BREATNACH, PÄDRAIG A. Séadna: Saothar Ealäine. 
Stud. Hibernica, no. 9, 1969. 


BRYNN, EDWARD. Irish Tithes in British Politics. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1970. 


BUTLIN, R. A. Agriculture in County Dublin in the 
Late Eighteenth Century. Stud. Hibernica, no. 9, 


1969. : 


CALLAHAN, RAYMOND A. Cornwallis and the Indian 
Army, 1786-1797. Mil. Aff., Oct. 1970. 


CAMERON, JAMES M. Án Introduction to the Study 
of Scottish Settlement of Southern Ontario—A 
Comparison of Place Names. Ontario Hist., Sept. 


1969. 


CASWAY, JERROLD 1. Owen Roe O’Neill’s Return to 
Ireland in 1642: The Diplomatic Background. Stud. 
Hibernica, no. 9, 1969. 


CHAPUT, DONALD. Michipicoten Island. Ghosts, Cop- 
per and Bad Luck. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1969. 


CHATTERJEE, S. The Cause of Lushai Rising 1891- 
g2: An Unknown Episode of Our North East 
Frontier. Q. R. Hist. Stud. (Calcutta), no. 4, 1969-70. 


CLARKE, AIDAN. Ireland and the General Crisis. Past 
and Present, Aug. 1970. 


CORMIER, RAYMOND J. Early Irish Tradition and 
Memory of the Norsemen in “The Wooing of 
Emer.” Stud. Hibernica, no. 9, 1969. 


CROWLEY, TERENCE A. Mackenzie King and the 1911 
Election. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1969. 


CULLEN, L. M. The Hidden Ireland: Re-assessment 
of a Concept. Stud. Hibernica, no. o, 1969. 


DAVIS, DAVID D. Medicine in the Canadian Campaign 
of the Revolutionary War: The Journal of Doctor 
Samuel Fisk Merrick. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept.- 
Oct. 1970. 


DAW, E. D. Synodical Government for the Church of 
England in N. S. W.: the First Attempt. J. Rel. 
Hist., Dec. 1970. 


DENHOLM, DECIE. Port Arthur: The Men and the 
Myth. Hist. Stud., Oct. 1970. 


DEVALL, W. B. Support for Civil Liberties among 
English-Speaking Canadian University Students. 
Can, J. Pol. Sci., Sept. 1970. 


DOUGLAS, R. ALAN. “The Battle of Windsor." Ontario 
Hist., Sept. 1969. 


EPP, FRANK H. The Almost Separated Society: A 
Tentative Approach to the History of Mennonites 
in Canada. Mennonite Q. R., Oct. 1970. 


EVANS, A. MARGARET. Oliver Mowat: The Pre-Pre- 
mier and Post-Premier Years. Ontario Hist., Sept. 


1970. 
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FORWARD, CHARLES N. A Comparison of Waterfront 
Land Use in Four Canadian Ports: St. John's, St. 
John, Halifax, and Victoria. Ec. Geog., Apr. 1969. 


FORWARD, CHARLES N. Waterfront Land Use in the 
Six Australian State Capitals. An. Assoc. Am. Geog., 
Sept. 1970. 


FRY, E. C. Labour and Industry in Australia. Hist. 
Stud., Oct. 1970. 


GILLMOR, DESMOND A. Spatial Distributions of Live- 
stock in the Republic of Ireland. Ec. Geog., Oct. 


1970. 


GRIFFITHS, A. R. G. The Irish Board of Works in the 
Famine Years. Hist. J., Dec. 1970. 


GRIGGS, T. S. Letters from South Africa—The Career 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Nathaniel Newnham-Davis. 
J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., Summer 1970. 


HENDERSON, J. H. The Mission of New Oswegatchie, 
1784-1814. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1969. 


HITSMAN, J. MACKAY, and MORTON, DESMOND. Canada's 
First Military Attaché: Capt. H. C. Thacker in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Mil. Aff., Oct. 1970. 


HODDER-WILLIAMS, R. Rhodesia's Search for a Con- 
stitution: Or, Whatever Happened To Whaley? 


Afric. Aff., July 1970. 


HOWE, RENATE. "Five Conquering Years," The Lead- 
ership of Commandant and Mrs. H. Booth of the 
Salvation Army in Victoria, 1896 to 1901. J. Rel. 
Hist., Dec. 1970. 


HUDSON, W. J. The Yo-Yo Variations: A Comment. 
Hist. Stud., Oct. 1970. 


HURST, MICHAEL. Some Recent Writing on Irish His- 
tory. Brit. Stud. Monitor, Summer 1970. 


HUTTENBACE, ROBERT A. G, A. [George Alfred] Henty 
and the Vision of Empire. Encounter, July 1970. 


INGLIS, K. S. The Australians at Gallipoli [pt. 11]. 
Hist. Stud., Oct. 1970. 


IRONSIDE, R. G. The Territorial Status of the National 
Park in Canada. Rocky Mtn. Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1970. 


JONES, W, H. MORRIS, and JOHNSON, T. À Common- 
wealth of Learning. Round Table, Diamond Jubilee 
Number, Nov. 1970. [Entire issue, Empire to Com- 
monwealth, 1910-1970]. 


KELSALL, JOHN P. Migration of the Barren-Ground 
Caribou. Nat. Hist., Aug.-Sept., 1970. 


KERR, ALEX. Urban Industrial Change in Australia, 
1954 to 1966. Ec. Rec., Sept. 1970. 


KOTTMAN, RICHARD N. Hoover and Canada. Diplo- 
matic Appointments. Can. Hist. R., Sept. 1970. 


LANDON, D. M. Frederick Dawson Fauquier. Pioneer 
Bishop of Algoma. J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., Dec. 
1969. 

LARACY, HUGH M. Bishop Moran: Irish Politics and 
Catholicism in New Zealand. J. Rel. Hist, June 
1970. 

LEWIS, M. H. A Reappraisal of George Sheppard's 


Contribution to the Press of North America. On- 
tario Hist., Sept. 1970. 


LOON, RICK VAN. Political Participation in Canada: 
The 1965 Election. Can. J. Pol. Sci., Sept. 1970. 
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LOVEDAY, PETER. Support in Return for Concessions. 
Hist. Stud., Oct. 1970. 


MACARTHY, PETER. Employers, the Tariff, and Legal 
Wage Determination in Australia—ı8go-ıgıo. J. 
Industrial Relations, July 1970. 


MACDONALD, JOHN $. and LEATRICE D. Italian Migra- 
tion to Australia: Manifest Functions of Bureau- 
cracy versus Latent Functions of Informal Networks. 
J. Soc. Hist., Spring 1970. 


MACGILLIVRAY, ROYCE. Edmund Borlase, Historian of 
the Irish Rebellion. Stud. Hibernica, no. 9, 1969. 


MACPHERSON, IAN. The 1945 Collapse of the C.C.F. 
[Cooperative Commonwealth Federation] in Wind. 
sor. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1969. 


MANLEY, MICHAEL. Overcoming Insularity in Jamaica. 
Foreign Aff., Oct. 1970. 


MARINO, ANTHONY. Family, Fertility, and Sex Ratios 
in the British Caribbean. Population Stud., July 


1970. 


NAIDIS, MARK. India and the Slavery Question. S. 
Atlantic Q., Autumn 1970. 


O'BRIEN, FRANK. Sliocht as Beathaisnéis: An Piarsach 
óg agus Conradh na Gaeilge. Stud. Hibernica, no. 
9, 1969. 

OLIVER, PETER. Howard Ferguson, the Timber Scan- 
dal and the Leadership of the Ontario Conserva- 
tive Party. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1970. 


OLIVER, PETER. Tory Hatchet Man: Howard Fergu- 
son on the Whitney Backbenches. Ontario Hist., 
Sept. 1969. 

PANSE, M. G. Regional Individuality of Maharashtra. 
Q. R. Hist. Stud. (Calcutta), no. 4, 1969-70. 


PAQUET, GILLES, and WALLOT, JEAN-PIERRE. La liste 
civile du Bas-Canada (1794-1812) un essai d’ 
économie historique (suite et fin). R. hist. Am. fr., 
Sept. 1970. 


PEELER, SUE PYATT. Gerald Aungier and Bombay. 
Hist. Today, Aug. 1970. 


PHILLIPS, WALTER. The Churches and the Sunday 
Question in Sydney in the 1880s. J. Rel. Hist., June 
1970. 

PRITCHARD, JAMES S$. Some Aspects of the Thought of 
F. X. Garneau. Can. Hist. R., Sept. 1970. 


QUANE, MICHAEL. Cavan Royal School. J. Royal Soc. 
Antiquaries Ireland, pt. 1, 1970. 


RAE, EDWIN C, Irish Sepulchral Monuments of the 
Later Middle Ages. J. Royal Soc. Antiquaries Ire- 
land, pt. 1, 1970. 


ROTHERMUND, DIETMAR. The Monetary Policy of 
British Imperialism. Indian Ec. Soc. Hist. R., Mar. 


1970. 


Recently Published Articles 


SANGAR, SATYA PRAKASH. Food and Food Habits in 
Mughal India. Q. R. Hist. Stud. (Calcutta), no. 4, 
1969-70. 

SCHULTZ, HAROLD J. Search for Utopia: The Exodus 
of Russian Mennonites to Canada, 1917-1927. J. 
Church and State, Autumn 1969. 


SMITH, ALLAN. Metaphor and Nationality in North 
America. Can. Hist. R., Sept. 1970. 


SPRINGHALL, J. O. Lord Meath, Youth, and Empire. 
J. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


STAPLES, A. C. Indian Maritime Transport in 1840. 
Indian Ec. Soc. Hist. R., Mar. 1970. 


STEELE, E. D. J. S. Mill and the Irish Question: Re- 
form, and the Integrity of the Empire, 1865-1870. 
Hist. J., Sept. 1970. 


STOKES, ERIC. Traditional Resistance Movements and 
Afro-Asian Nationalism: The Context of the 1857 
Mutiny Rebellion in India. Past and Present, Aug. 
1970. 


SULLIVAN, DANIEL J. Standish James O'Grady's All 
Ireland Review. Stud. Hibernica, Nov. 1969. 


SWAINSON, DONALD. Business and Politics: The Career 
of John Willoughby Crawford. Ontario Hist., Dec. 


1969. 
THOMPSON, ARTHUR N. John West: A Study of the 


Conflict between Civilization and the Fur Trade. 
J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., Sept. 1970. 


TUCK, JAMES A. An Archaic Indian Cemetery in 
Newfoundland. Sci. Am., June 197o. 


TUCKER, G. S. L. Irish Fertility Ratios before the 
Famine. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. l 


TURTON, E. R. Kirk and the Egyptian Invasion of 
East Africa in 1875: A Reassessment. J. Afric. Hist., 
no. 3, 1970. 


VACHON, ANDRÉ. La restauration de la Tour de 
Babel, ou "La vie à Québec au milieu du xvrr* 
siècle.” R. hist. Am. fr., Sept. 1970. 


VEDDER, R. K., and GALLAWAY, L. E. Settlement Pat- 
terns of Canadian Emigrants to the United States, 
1850-1960. Can. J. Ec., Aug. 1970. 


VERGHESE, C. PAUL. Indian English and Man in Indo- 
Anglian Fiction. Indian Lit, Mar. 1970. 


VERNEY, DOUGLAS V. The Education of a Political 
Scientist. Can. J. Pol. Sci., Sept. 1970. 


WALDERSEE, JAMES. Father James Dixon and the 
1798 Wexford Rising. J. Rel. Hist, June 1970. 


WALSH, BRENDAN M. Marriage Rates and Population 
Pressure: Ireland, 1871-1911. Ec. Hist. R., Apr. 1970. 


WHEELER, GEOFFREY. British and Russian Imperial 
Attitudes in Asia. Asian Aff. J. Royal Central Asian 
Soc., Oct. 1970. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 


An.: Éc., soc., civil., July-Aug. 1970. Several articles 
on history and urbanization, especially one by E. LE 


ROY LADURIE and PIERRE COUPERIE, Le mouvement 
des loyers parisiens de la fin du Moyen Age au 
xvm? siècle (1400-1789). 


France 


Bibliography. 4n Normandie, Oct. 1970. 


CUÉNOT, RENÉ, comp. Bibliography. An. Est, no. 4, 
1969. 


CHAUNU, PIERRE. L'histoire sérielle: Bilan et per- 
spectives. R. hist, Apr.-June 1970. 


DARSEL, J. L'amirauté de Normandie, 11, Amirauté 
de Fecamp. An. Normandie, no. 2, 1970. 


LEVY-LEBOYER, MAURICE. L’heritage de Simiand, prix, 
profit et termes d'échange au xix* siècle. R. hist, 
Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


NOAKES, DAVID. Nadia Boulanger: A life dedicated 
to the Art of Teaching. 4m. Soc. Legion of Honor 
Mag., no. 1, 1971. 


La Presse de l'occupation en Europe occidentale 
(Belgium, France, Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden). R. hist. deux. guerre mond., Oct. 1970. 


Recherches, 'Travaux et publications en histoire ré- 
gionale, 1967, 1968. R. Nord, July-Sept. 1970. 


SHACKLETON, ROBERT. The Encyclopédie as an Inter- 
national Phenomenon. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Oct. 20, 


1970. 


VILAIN, MICHEL. Politique de l'énergie: les grandes 
orientations. R. pol. parl., Nov. 1970. 


FRANCE: 1500-1700 


CHATELLIER, LOUIS. Société et bénéfices écclesiastiques. 
Le cas alsacien (1670-1790). R. hist, July-Sept. 


1970. 


DELUMEAU, JEAN. Démographie d'un port français 
sous l'ancien régime: St. Malo (1651-1750). XVII* 
siecle, no. 86-87, 1970. 


EL KORDI, M. Bayeux au XvViI? et xvii? siècles. Bilan 
d'une étude. An. Normandie, no. 2, 1970. 


FAILLE, RENÉ. Les phares et la Signalisation au 
xvn? siècle. An. Normandie, no. 2, 1970. 


GASCON, RICHARD, Quelques grands thèmes de l'his- 
toire urbaine de la France au xvi° siècle (Chronique 
de la recherche), Annales, July-Aug. 1970. 


HOLLANDER, P. D. La composition sociale de l'éche- 
vinage lillois sous la domination franqaise, 1667- 
1789. R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


KELLEY, DONALD R. Murd'rous Machivel in France, 
A Post Mortem, PSQ, Dec. 1970. 


MOLNAR, AMEDEO. Jean Amos Comenius et les Vau- 
dois. Bull. Soc. hist. Prot. franç. (Paris), Jan-Mar. 


1970. 


MORINEAU, MICHEL. Flottes de commerce et trafics 
français en Méditerranée au xvi? siècle (to 1669). 
XVIIS siècle, no. 86-85, 1970. 


PILLORGET, R., and DE VIGUERIE, J. Les quartiers de 
Paris aux xvu et xvni? siècles. R. hist. mod. con- 
temp., Apr.-]une 1970. 


PLACE, RICHARD. The Self-Deception of the Strong: 
France on the Eve of the War of the League of 
Augsburg. Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1970. 


TAILLEMITE, ÉTIENNE, Les problémes de la marine de 
guerre au xvi? siècle. XVII* siècle, no. 86-87, 1970. 
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WILLENS-CLOSSET, M. P. Le protestantisme à Lille 
jusqu'à la veille de la Révolution des Pays-Bas 
(1521-1525). R. Nord, Apr.-]une, 1970. 


FRANCE: 1700-1815 


BAILEY, CHARLES R. An Eighteenth-Century French 
Board of Education. Hist. Ed. Q., Summer 1970. 


BERGERON, LOUIS. Analyse statistique d'une société 
urbaine. Toulouse entre 1791 et 1799 (Note critique). 
Annales, July-Aug. 1970. 


BOUSSOULADE, J. Soeurs de charité et comités de 
bienfaisance des faubourgs St. Marcel et St. Antoine. 
An. hist. Rev. franc., Apr.-June 1970. 


CHURCH, CLIVE H. Bureaucracy, Politics and Revolu- 
tion: The Evidence of the Commission des Dix- 
Sept. Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1970. 


DALINE, V. Napoléon et les Babouvistes. An. hist. 
Rev. frang., July-Sept. 1970. 


DOYLE, WILLIAM O. The Parlements of France and 
the Breakdown of the Old Régime. Fr. Hist. Stud., 
Fall 1970. 


DUFRAISSE, R. Les notables de la rive gauche du 
Rhin à l'époque napoléonienne. An. hist. Rev. 


frang., July-Sept. 1970. 


EPSTEIN, DAVID M. Mirabeau and the French Revolu- 
tion: A Reappraisal. Historian, Aug. 1970. 


GAYOT, G, Serviteurs ou partisans: les francs-maçons 
ardennais à l'époque du Consulat et de l'Empire. 
R. Nord, July-Sept. 1970. 


GOBOUBTSOVA, N. I. Le probléme de la culture dans 
quelques oeuvres de la philosophie au xvii? siècle. 
Cah. hist. mond., no. 4, 1969. 


GREENBAUM, LOUIS S. Talleyrand and Vergennes: The 
Debut of a Diplomat [rev. art]. Cath. Hist. R. 
Oct. 1970. 


HARRIS, ROBERT D. Necker's Compte rendu of 1781: 
A Reconsideration. J. Mod. Hist., June 1970. 


JULIA, D. L'enseignement primaire dans le diocèse 
de Reims à la fin de l'Ancien Régime. 4n. hist. 
Rev. frang., Apr—June 1970. 


LONGUET, P. Une source pour l'étude de l'activité 
sacradotale des prêtres réfractaires dans le Calva- 
dos. An. hist. Rev. franç, Apr.-June 1970. 


LOTTIN, A. Naissances illégitimes et filles meres à 
Lille au xvi? siècle. R. hist. mod. contemp, Apr.- 
June 1970. 


MAZLISH, BRUCE. The French Revolution in Com- 
parative Perspective. PSQ, June 1970. 


MERCIER, GERARD. L'enseignement primaire dans la 
Meurthe sous la Convention. An. Est, no. 4, 1969. 


OZOUF, MONA. De Thermidor à Brumaire: le dis- 
cours de la Révolution sur elle-même. R. hist. 
Jan.-Mar. 197o. 


PAILLARD, Y. G. Fanatiques et patriotes dans le 
Puy-de-Dôme. An. hist. Rev. franç., Apr.-June 1970. 


PÉRONNET, M. Police et religion à la fin du Xxvnr* 
siécle. 4n. hist. Rév. frang., Apr.-June 197o. 
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QUINNEY, VALERIE. Decisions on Slavery, the Slave 
Trade and Civil Rights for Negroes in the Early 
French Revolution. J. Negro Hist., April 1970. 
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La France à l'époque napoléonienne [42 articles]. 
R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


SCOTT, SAMUEL F. The Regeneration of the Line 
Army during the French Revolution. J. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. 1970. 


STEWART, JOHN HALL. Louis Gottschalk and Lafay- 
ette [rev. art.]. J. Mod. hist., Dec. 1970. 


TARRADE, J. Le groupe de pression du commerce à 
la fin de l'Ancien Régime et sous l'Assemblée con- 
stituente. Bull. soc. hist. mod., no. 2, 1970. 


TAVENEAUX, RENÉ. Les écoles de campagne en Lor- 
raine au xvin? siècle. An. Est, no. 2, 1970. 


VAUSSARD, M. Éclairissements sur la Constitution 
civile du clergé. An. hist. Rev. franç, Apr.-June 


1970. 


VUILLEUMIER, M. (ed.). Buonarroti et ses sociétés 
secrètes à Genève [doc]. An. hist. Rev. franç., July- 
Sept. 1970. 


VYVERBERG, HENRY. Limits of Nonconformity in the 
Enlightenment: The Case of Simon-Nicholas-Henri 
Linguet, Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1970. 


WELCH, M. L. Napoleon's Marshals: Oudinot. Am. 
Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., no. 1, 1971. 


FRANCE: 1815-1919 


BARKER, NANCY N, The Duke of Morny and the 
Affaire of the Jecker Bonds. Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 


1970. 


BARRAL, PIERRE, La franc-maçonnerie en Lorraine 
au XIX? et XX? siècles. An. Est, no. 1, 1970. 


BARRAL, PIERRE. Gambetta et l'armée. R. def. nat. 
Oct. 1970. 


BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY, G. DE. Le Protestantisme fran- 
cais sous la monarchie constitutionelle vu par les 
voyageurs américains. Bull. Soc. hist. Prot. frang., 
(Paris), Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


BIDDISS, MICHAEL D. Prophecy and Pragmatism: 
Gobineau's Confrontation with Tocqueville. Hist. 
Jo Dec. 1970. 


CONTAMINE, H. Puissance de feu et manoeuvre en 
1870-1871. R. def. nat., Aug.-Sept. 1970. 


DROZ, JACQUES. Der Nationalismus der Linken und 
der Nationalismus der Rechten in Frankreich 
(1871-1014). Hist. Z, Feb. 1970. 


FORTIN, ANDRÉ. Áspects de la vie sociale du Pas-de- 
Calais durant le Second Empire. R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 


1970. 


GROS, A. Le coup d'état du 2 décembre 1851 vu par 
un député protestataire. R. Nord, July-Sept. 1970. 


GUÉRIN, ANDRÉ. Il y a cent ans: la fin d'un régime. 
R. pol. parl., Feb. 1970. 


JENNINGS, LAWRENCE c. Lamartine’s Italian Policy 
in 1848: A Reexamination. J. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1970. 


Recently Published Articles 


LEBLOND, M. La scolarisation dans le département 
du Nord au xix? siècle, R. Nord, July-Sept. 1970. 


LÉON, A. L'enseignement technique en France de 
1800 à 1815. An. hist. Rev. frang., July-Sept. 1970. 


LINS, IVAN. L'Oeuvre d'Auguste Comte et sa signifi- 
cation scientifique et philosophique au xix? siècle. 
Gah. hist. mond., no. 4, 1969. 


PHAN, B. Le Calvados de 1898 à 1914, Apercus poli- 
tique et socio-économique. An. Normandie, no. 2, 


1970. 


PUAUX, GABRIEL. Les idées religieuses de Benjamin 
Constant. Bull. Soc. hist. Prot. frang. (Paris), Jan.- 
Mar. 1970 [also an article in memoriam to Puaux]. 


SERMAN, W. Les généraux francais de 1870. R. déf. 
nat., Aug.-Sept. 1970. 


TURIN, Y. Enfants trouvés, colonisation et utopie. 
Etude d'un comportement social au xIx? siècle, R. 
hist., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


YACONO, XAVIER. La France et les Algeriens musul- 
man, 1871-1919. R. hist, Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


ZANIEVICKI, W. L'impact de 1870 sur la pensée mili- 
taire francaise. R. def. nat., Aug.-Sept. 1970. 


FRANCE: SINCE 1919 


BADEL, GÉRARD. Les partis politique et les élections 
municipales. R. pol., Nov. 1970. 


BÉNÉTON, PHILIPPE, and TOUCHARD, JEAN. Les inter- 
prétations de la crise de mai-juin 1968. R. fr. sci. 
fol, June 1970. 


BLETON, PIERRE. L'optique di Monde sur l’evene- 
ment [on uprising of 1968]. R. pol. parl., May 197o. 


BOURDERON, R. Ravitaillement et prix—l'exemple du 
Gard (1940). R. hist. deux. guerre mond., July 1970. 


BOUVIER, JEAN. Dépóts d'épargne et monnaie de 
banque en France de 1991 à 1938: un document 
d'origine bancaire. Int. R. Hist. Banking, no. 3, 


1970. 


BOUYSSOU, FERNAND. L'activité des gouvernements 
démissionnaires sous la quatriéme République. R. 
fr. sci. pol., Aug. 1970. 


CAMERON, RONDO. L'économie francaise: passé, pré- 
sent, avenir. An.: Ec., soc., civil, Sept-Oct. 1970. 


DEJONGHE, E. Problémes sociaux dans les entreprises 
houilleres du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais durant la 
second guerre coloniale. Bull. Soc. hist. mod., no. 2, 


1970. 


DEJONGHE, E. La reprise économique dans le Nord 
et le Pas-de-Calais. R. hist. deux. guerre mond., 


July 1970. 


DURAND, Y. Chantiers urbains-l'exemple du Loiret. 
R. hist. deux. guerre mond., July 1970. 


HEALEY, ROBERT M. The Year of the Debré Law 
(1959), J. Church and State, Spring 1970. 


HOISINGTON, WILLIAM A., JR. Class against Class: 
The French Communist Party and the Comintern. 
Int. R. Soc. Hist., pt. 1, 1970. 


Spain and Portugal 


LESPARDA, RICHARD DE, A quoi sert le P.M.U.? [on 
betting on horses as revenue]. R. pol. parl, Apr. 
1970. 

LEWIS, DAVID L. Emmanuel Mounier and the Politics 
of Moral Revolution: Aspects of Political Crises 
in French Liberal Catholicism, 1935-1938. Cath. 
Hist. R., July 1970. 


MARQUET, PIERRE BERNARD. Deux ans de réformes 
dans l'enseignement (1968-1970). R. pol. parl, May 
1970. 

MOSSUZ, JANINE. Que sont devenus des clubs? R. 
fr. sci. pol., Oct. 1970. 
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THORMANN, GERARD C. The Ideological Evolution 
of French Christian Trade Unionism since World 
War 1. Cath. Hist. R., Apr. 1970. 


VERDES-LEROUX, JEANNINE. Caractéristiques des maires 
des communes de plus de 2000 habitants. R. fr. sci. 
pol., Oct. 1970. 


WALL, IRWIN M. The Resignation of the First Pop- 
ular Front Government of Leon Blum, June 1937. 
Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1970. 


YSMAL, COLETTE. L'idéologie du Canard enchaîné. 
R. pol. parl., Mar. 1970. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


GENERAL 


PÉREZ DE LA CANAL, MIGUEL-ANGEL. Alfonso García- 
Gallo de Diego. An. estud. medievales, v, 1968 


[pub. 1970]. 


RIU, MANUEL. Philippe Wolff. 4n. estud. medievales, 
v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
EARLY MODERN 


ANGELO, A. H. Andorra: Introduction to a Customary 
Legal System. Am. J. Legal Hist., Apr. 1970. 


ARRIBAS PALAU, MARIANO. El sultän Mawlay al- 
Yazid y las naciones europeas. Hispania, Sept. 
Dec. 1969. 


BENITO RUANO, ELOY. Los "Hechos del Arzobispo de 
Toledo D. Alonso Carrillo,” por Pero Guillén de 
Segovia, 4n. estud. medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


BLASON-BERTON, MIRELLA. Un'ambasciata di Pietro 
iv d'Aragona in Italia (1346) e i prodromi della 
alleanza veneto-aragonese del 1951. An. estud. 
medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


BONTINCK, F. Du nouveau sur Dom Afonso, roi de 
Congo. Afric. Hist. Stud., no. 1, 1970. 


BOXER, C. R. An Enlightened Portuguese: Dr. Ribeiro 
Sanches, Hist. Today, Apr. 1970. 


BOXER, C. R. Portugal's Drang nach Osten. AHR, 
Oct. 1970. 


CARRIÉRE, CHARLES. Renouveau espagnol et prét à 
la grosse aventure (Notes sur la place de Cadix dans 
la seconde moitié du xvin* siécle) R. hist. mod. 
contemp., Apr.-June 1970. 


COLL JULIA, NURIA. Una compafifa barcelonesa para 
el comercio de paños (1400-1484). An. estud. medie- 
vales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


DUTRA, FRANCIS A. Membership in the Order of 
Christ in the Seventeenth Century: Its Rights, Priv- 
ileges and Obligations. The Americas, July 1970. 


FERRER, I. MALLOL, MARÍA TERESA. Els corsaris castel- 
lans i la campanya de Pero Nifio al Mediterrani 
(1404). Documents sobre "El Victorial.” An. estud. 
medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


FORT COGUL, EUFEMIA. La Congregación Cisterciense 
de la Corona de Aragón y Navarra. Yermo, no. 1, 


1970. 


HIRSCH, E. F. Erasmus and Portugal. Bibl. Human- 
isme Renaissance, no. 8, 1970. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT C. Spanish Spies in Virginia. Hist. 
Today, May 1970. 


JURETSCHKE, HANS. La contestación de Capmany a 
Cadalso y su discurso de ingreso en la Academia 
de la Historia. R. U. Madrid, xvii, 1969. 


KENNY, ROBERT W. Peace with Spain, 1605. Hist. 
Today, Mar. 1970. 


LADERO QUESADA, M. A. Los cereales en Andalucia 
del siglo xv. R. U. Madrid, xviii, 1969. 


LADERO QUESADA, M. A. Les finances royales de 
Castille à la veille des temps modernes. An.: Éc., soc., 
civil, May-June 1970. 


LARQUIÉ, CL. Les esclaves de Madrid à l'époque de 
la décadence (1650-1700). R. hist., July-Sept., 1970. 


LLAMAS, E. Dos documentos inquisitoriales sobre 
una obra de Juan Roa Dávila, en el “British Mu- 
seum." Salmanticensis, no. 2, 1970. 


MARAVALL, JOSÉ ANTONIO. Reformismo social-agrario 
en la crisis del siglo xvir: tierra, trabajo y salario 
según Pedro de Valencia. Bull. hisp. Jan.-June 


1970. 


MARAVALL, JOSÉ ANTONIO. El proceso de seculari. 
zación en la Espatia de los Austrias. R. Occidente, 


July 1970. 


MÁRQUEZ, ANTONIO. Origen y naturaleza del Ilum- 
inismo en Castilla (1525-1529). Salmanticensis, no. 
2, 1970. 


NIETO, J. C. Was Juan de Valdés an Ordained Priest? 
Bibl. Humanisme Renaissance, no. 3, 1970. 


PÉREZ BUSTAMANTE, CIRIACO. Españoles, Persas y 
Turcos, en los comienzos del siglo xvir. Bol. royal 
acad. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


SANTAMARÍA ARANDEZ, ALVARO. Cautivos genoveses en 
Mallorca durante las campañas sardas de 1353-1355. 
An. estud. medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 
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SERRA RAFOLS, ELIAS. La repoblación de las Islas 
Canarias. An. estud. medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 
1970]. 

SERRA RUIZ, RAFAEL. Notas sobre el juicio de resi- 
dencia en época de los Reyes Católicos. An. estud. 
medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


VOLTES I BOU, PERE. Les associacions de seders 
medievals barcelonins. An. estud. medievales, v, 


1968 [pub. 1970]. 

WICKI, JOsEr. Der Bericht des Jesuitenprovinzials 
von Goa an die Kónigliche Akademie der Portu- 
giesischen Geschichte, Januar 1724. Arch. Hist. Soc. 
lesu, Jan.-June 1970. 


WOLFF, PHILIPPE. L'épisode de Berenguer Oller à 
Barcelone en 1285: essai d'interprétation sociale. 4m. 
estud. medievales, v, 1968 [pub. 1970]. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


ARDIT LUCAS, MANUEL. Los alborotos de 1801 en el 
Reino de Valencia. Hispania, Sept.-Dec. 1969. 


BELL, J. BOWYER. Ireland and the Spanish Civil 
War, 1936-1939. Stud. Hibernica, no. 9, 1969. 


Recently Published Articles 


FRANCIS, HYWEL. Welsh Miners and the Spanish 
Civil War. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 3, 1970. 


JACKSON, GABRIEL, The Spanish Popular Front, 1934- 
9. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 3, 1970. 


LIDA, CLARA E. Agrarian Anarchism in Andalusia: 
Documents on the Mano Negra. Int. R. Soc. Hist., 
no. 3, 1969. 


MARTÍNEZ DE VELASCO FARINÓS, ANGEL. El plan de 
estudios de 1824 y su aplicación en la Universidad 
de Alcalá de Henares. Hispania, Sept.-Dec. 1969. 


MORALES LEZCANO, Vicror. Ideología y estrategia 
estadounidense: 1898. Hispania, Sept.-Dec. 1969. 


PENCONEK, ADAM. La caballería polaca en Somosierra. 
Hispania, Sept.-Dec. 1969. 


WHEELER, DOUGLAS L. Some Aspects of 19th Century 
Portuguese Thought on Portuguese Africa, 1895- 
1875. J. 4m. Port. Cult. Soc., Winter-Spring 1970. 


ZAVALA, IRIS M. Las sociedades secretas: prehistoria 
de los partidos políticos españoles. Bull. hisp., Jan.- 


June 1970. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
Pierre-Henri Laurent, Tufts University 


BOERSMA, F. De diplomatieke reis van Daniel van 
der Meulen en Nicholaes Bruyninck naar het 
Duitse leger bij Emmerik, augustus 1599. Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, LXXXIV, 1969. 


BONTINCK, F. La tentative de Léopold n de s'établir 
sur Haut-Bénué: La solution du probléme du 
"triangle." Bull. acad. royal sci. d'outre-mer, no. 


4, 1969. 


BOS, M. International Law in the Netherlands in 
the period 1938-1970. Nederlands Tijd, Int. Recht, 
no. 1, 1970. 


BRULEZ, w. The Balance of Trade of the Nether- 
lands in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. Acta 
Hist. Neerlandica, 1v, 1970. 
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tismo. Appunti per una storia dell’idea autonomis- 
tica a Trieste. Ras. stor. Risorgimento, July-Sept. 
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PALERMO, ANTONIO, [Vittorio] Imbriani protestatario. 
Nord sud., Oct. 1970. 


PAPARAZZO, ETTORE. L’opera dei tribunali militari 
di guerra per la repressione del brigantaggio meri- 
dionale post-unitario. Idea, Sept. 1970. 


PELLICANI, ANTONIO. Il movimento cattolico in Tos- 
cana e l'opera dei Congressi. Civitas, July-Aug. 
1970. 

PELLICANI, ANTONIO. Il movimento cattolico in Tos- 


cana, la questione socialista e la nascita del partito 
socialista. Civitas, Sept. 1970. 


PELLICANI, ANTONIO. Gaetano Salvemini e la guerra 
di Libia. Realta Mezzogiorno, Aug.-Sept. 1970. 


PINTO, ENRICO. Cultura e società oggi. Idea, Sept. 
1970. 


Eastern 


PREZIOSI, ALFONSO. Associazioni operaie all’isola 
d’Elba dopo l'unificazione. Movimento operaio so- 
cialista, Apr.-Sept. 1970. 


PUCCIO, UMBERTO. A proposito dell’ "attualità" di 
Carlo Cattaneo. Ponte, Nov. 30, 1969. 


QUINLAN, JOHN. Prisoner in the Vatican: Rome 
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RAICICH, MARINO. Momenti di politica culturale dopo 
l'Unità (De Sanctis e Ascoli) [pt. 1]. Belfagor, Sept. 
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RENZI, WILLIAM A. The Entente and the Vatican 
during the Period of Italian Neutrality, August 
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SABBATUCCI, GIOVANNI. Il problema dell’irredentismo 
e le origini del movimento nazionalista in Italia. 
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SARTI, ROLAND. Mussolini and the Italian Industrial 
Leadership in the Battle of the Lira 1925-1927. 
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mento operaio per la storia del diritto penale 
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1969. 
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PELLICANI, ANTONIO rl Lettere inedite di Bene- 
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guerre mondiale [in Polish; Russian summary]. 
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BALTIC STATES 


EZERGAILIS, ANDREW. 1917 in Latvia: The Bolshevik 
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TWOREK, STANISŁAW. De l'histoire du calvinisme 
dans le Grand-Duché de Lithuanie au xvin 
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An. U. Mariae Curie-Sklodowska, no. 1, 1966. 


BULGARIA 


CANCOVA-PETKOVA, C. La première guerre entre la 
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CHARY, FREDERICK B. The Bulgarian Writers’ Pro- 
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10COV, J. The Socio-Economic Structure of Bul- 
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TODOROV, G. D. Les conceptions historiques de 
Paisij de Chilendar. Izvestiia na Inst. za Ist, Xx, 
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KORALKA, Jıkf. Das deutsch-österreichische Bündnis 
von 1879 und seine Beziehung zu den Tschechen, 
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KORALKA, J. The Czech Question in International 
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UHLIR, DUSAN. Die Republikanische Partei der land- 
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HUNGARY 
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TOMASIC, D. A. Changes in the Power Structure of 
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POLAND 


BEST, PAUL J. The Warsaw Insurance Company in 
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BOBINSKA, CELINA. Les mouvements paysans en 
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CHOJNACKI, WLADYSEAW. L'activité editrice de la 
Résistance polonaise en 1939-1945 [in Polish; 
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CZAPLINSKI, WLADYSLAW. Polish Seym in the Light 
of Recent Research. Acta Poloniae Hist., XXII, 1970. 


DROZDOWSKI, MARIAN. The National Minorities in 
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1970. 


GROSSMANN, KURT. A Chapter in Polish-German Un- 
derstanding: The German League for Human 
Rights. Polish R., Summer 1970. 


Eastern Europe 


GROTH, ALEXANDER J. Dmowski, Piłsudski and 
Ethnic Conflict in Pre-1939 Poland. Can. Slavic 
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HOENSCH, JÖRG K. Der Streit um den polnischen 
Generalzoll 1764-1766. Jahrb. Gesch. Osteur., Sept. 
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KIRALY, BELA K. Galicia: The Poles and the Hun- 
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KONIECZNY, J. Poland in West German Plans for 
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KRZYZANOWSKI, JERZY R. Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
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LESNODORSKI, BOGUSLAW. La Pologne et l'Europe au 
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LESZCZYNSKI, JOzEF. La Silésie dans la politique 
européenne au xvi*-xvin® siècles. Acta Poloniae 
Hist., XXII, 1970. 


LEWANDOWSKI, JAN. Liquidation du rite gréco-cath- 
olique dans le Royaume de Pologne entre 1864 et 
1875 [in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. 
An. U. Mariae Curie-Sktodowska, no. 1, 1966. 


LEWITTER, L. R. Pilsudski of Poland [r. art]. Hist. 
Today, Oct. 1970. 


MANTEUFFEL, TADEUSZ. Les formes de l'enseignement 
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Polish; French summary]. Kwartalnik Hist., no. 3, 


1970. 
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Nazi Deportation Policy as Shown by the Exam- 
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PIETRZAK, MICHAL. The Birth of the Parliamentary 
System in Poland after World War 1. Acta Poloniae 
Hist., XXII, 1970. 
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Acta Poloniae Hist., XXII, 1970. 


ROSEVEARE, IRENE M. From Reform to Rebellion: A. 
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ROSTWOROWSKI, EMANUEL. La France de Louis xv et 
la Pologne. Acta Poloniae Hist, XXII, 1970. 
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[in Polish; French summary]. Kwartalnik Hist., 
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WRZOSEK, MIECZYSLAW. La mobilisation du peuple 
polonais en 1944-1945 [in Polish; Russian sum- 
mary]. Kwartalnik Hist., no. 3, 1970. 
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Poloniae Hist., XXII, 1970. 
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BERINDEI, DAN. Mihail Kogälniceanu et les prob- 
lémes de la politique extérieure roumaine. R. 
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BODEA, CORNELIA. Nicolae Bälcescu, a Revolutionary 
Militant and Diplomat. R. Roumaine ét. int., no. 
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DEMÉNY, L. Le livre et limprimerie roumains au 
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DUTU, ALEXANDRU. L'historiographie de la culture 
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GEORGESCU, VLAD. Préoccupations culturelles chez 
Nicolae Rosetti-Rosnovanu. R. ét. sud-est eur., no. 
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HITCHINS, K. The Rumanians of Transylvania and 
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POKIVAILOVA, G. A. Socialist Reorganization of Ru- 
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SOVIET UNION 
Robert V. Allen, Library of Congress 


RUSSIA TO 1917 


ALUF, I. A. V. I. Lenin and the Russian Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the RSDRP (1914-Feb- 
ruary 1917). Vopr. ist. KPSS, no. 9, 1970. 


AMBURGER, ERIK. Der Reichssekretär A. A. Polovcov 
as Privatunternehmer. Jb. Gesch. Osteuropas, Sept. 


1970. 


BARON, SAMUEL H. The Weber Thesis and the Fail- 
ure of Capitalist Development in "Early Modern" 
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sie au début du xrx® siècle, 
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édagogie en Rus- 
ah. monde russe 


FEDOSOV, I. A. Enlightened Absolutism in Russia. 
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1917. An Outline. Soviet Stud., Oct. 1970. 


HACKEL, SERGEI. Questions of Church and State in 
“Holy Russia”: Some Attitudes of the Romanov 
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KAMOSKO, L. V. Changes in the Class Structure of 
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KASAROV, G. G. The Strike Movement in Moscow in 
the Years of the First World War (19 July 1914- 
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KLEIN, N. L. The Zemstvo-Liberal Movement in 
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tween the Internal and External Markets of Rus- 
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ROZNER, 1. G. Anti-Feudal State Formations in Rus- 
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SELETSKII, V. N. The Formation of the Progressist 
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SHATSILLO, K. F. On the Efforts Toward Separate 
Negotiations in the Period of the First World War 
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SHCHAPOV, IA. N. Marriage and the Family in An- 
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SVERDLOV, M. V. The 'Smerd" in Old Russia. Ist. 
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TIKHONOV, IU. A. The “Azovskoe sidenie" [1637- 
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Soviet Union 
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Hist., Fall 1970. 


GAMBONE, JOSEPH G. Economic Relief in Territorial 
Kansas, 1860-1861. Kans. Hist. Q., Summer 1970. 


GOTHBERG, JOHN A. Press Reaction to Japanese Land 
Ownership in California. Journalism Q., Winter 


1970. 
GOWER, CALVIN w. Lectures, Lyceums, and Libraries 
in Early Kansas, 1854-1864. Kans. Hist. Q., Summer 
1970, 
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GRESSLEY, GENE M. The French, Belgians, and Dutch 
Come to Salt Creek [Wyoming petroleum]. Bus. 
Hist. R., Winter 1970. 


GROTH, CLARENCE W. Sowing and Reaping: Montana 
Banking, 1910-25. Mont. Mag. W. Hist, Autumn 


1970. 


GUENTHER, RICHARD L. The Santee Normal Training 
School. Nebr. Hist., Fall 1970. 


GUICE, JOHN D. W. Moses Hallett [1834-1913], Chief 
Justice. Colo. Mag., Spring 1970. 


HALL, DOROTHY H. Preservation in Mojave Land. 
Hist. Preservation, July-Sept. 1970. 


HALLIDAY, E. M. When the Forty-Niners Went Sixty 
[ski racing]. 4m. Heritage, Dec. 1970. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM. Mormons, Crickets, and Gulls: 
A New Look at an Old Story. Utah Hist. Q., Sum- 
mer 1970. 


HENSHER, ALAN. No News Today: How Los Angeles 
Lost a Daily [Daily News, 1923-54]. Journalism Q., 
Winter 1970. 


HICKMAN, RUSSELL K. The [Andrew H.] Reeder 
Administration Inaugurated. Kans. Hist. Q., Au- 
tumn 1970. 


HOOPES, CHAD L. Redick McKee and the Humboldt 
Bay Region, 1851-1852. Calif. Hist. Soc. Q., Sept. 
1970. 


HYNDING, ALAN A. The Coal Miners of Washington 
Territory: Labor Troubles in 1888-89. Ariz. and 
West, Autumn 1970. 


JENNINGS, WARREN A. Importuning for Redress 
[Mormons, 1833-40]. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., Oct. 1970. 


JESSETT, THOMAS E. The Episcopate of William 
Morris Barker, Second Missionary Bishop of Olym- 
pia, 1894-1901. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 


1970. 


KALISCH, PHILIP A. The Woebegone Miners of 
Wyoming: A History of Coal Mine Disasters in the 
Equality State. 4n. Wyo., Oct. 1970. 


KORTH, PHILIP A, The American Yeoman vs. Progress 
and the Nonpartisan League. N. D. Hist. Spring 


1970. 


KROEKER, MARVIN. Deceit About the Garden: [Wil- 
liam B.] Hazen, [George A.] Custer and the Arid 
Lands Controversy. N. D. Q., Summer 1970. 


LARSON, GUSTIVE O. An Industrial Home for Poly- 
gamous Wives. Utah Hist. Q., Summer 1970. 


JONES, DOUGLAS C. Remington Reports from Bad- 
lands: The Artist as War Correspondent. Journal- 
ism Q., Winter 1970. 


MCCLINTOCK, JAMES I. Jack London's Use of Carl 
Jung’s Psychology of the Unconscious. Am. Lit. 
Nov. 1970. 


MCCOWN, ROBERT A. A Comparison of the Holdings 
of Four Libraries on Great Plains History. Great 
Plains J., Spring 1970. 


MFTER, SONDRA VAN. The E. M. Laird Airplane 


Recently Published Articles 


Company: Cornerstone of the Wichita Aircraft 
Industry. Kans. Hist. Q., Autumn 1970. 


MILLBROOK, MINNIE DUBBS. The West Breaks in 
General [George Armstrong] Custer. Kans. Hist. Q., 
Summer 1970. 


MUNKRES, ROBERT L. Wives, Mothers, Daughters: 
Women's Life on the Road West. 4n. Wyo., Oct. 


1970. 


NICHOLS, ROGER L. Soliders as Farmers: Army 
Agriculture in the Missouri Valley, 1818-1827. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1970. 


OPHUS, JOHN. The Lake County War, 1874-75. Colo. 
Mag., Spring 1970. 


PEEKE, CARROLL, One Hundred Years Before South 
Bend. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1970. - 


POST, ROBERT C. The Fair Fare Fight: An Episode in 


' Los Angeles History. S. Calif. Q., Sept. 1970. 


POWELL, JAY E. Fairness in the Salt Lake County 
Probate Court. Utah Hist. Q., Summer 197o. 


Practical Housekeeping [1886]. dn. Wyo., Oct. 1970. 


PRITCHARD, ROBERT L. California Un-American Ac- 
tivities Investigations: Subversion on the Right? 
[1941- ]. Calif. Hist. Soc. Q., Dec. 1970. 


RAMPP, LARY C. Incident at Baxter Springs on Octo- 
ber 6, 1863. Kans. Hist. Q., Summer 1970. 


RILEY, PAUL D. Dr. David Franklin Powell [1847- 
1906] and Fort McPherson. Nebr. Hist, Summer 


1979. 
ROEDER, RICHARD 8. Montana Progressivism: Sound 


and Fury and One Small Tax Reform. Mont. Mag. 
W. Hist., Autumn 1970. 


ROSENSTONE, ROBERT A. Manchester Boddy and the 
L. A. Daily News [1923-54]. Calif. Hist. Soc. Q., 
Dec. 1970. 


ROSTAD, LEE. Charley Bair [1857-1943]: King of West- 
ern Sheepmen. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., Autumn 1970. 


RYDAN, HOPE, and DURRANCE, DICK. On the Track of 
the West's Wild Horses. Nat. Geog., Jan. 1971. 


SERVÍN, MANUEL P. Costanso’s 1794 Report on 
Strengthening New California's Presidios. Calif. 
Hist. Soc. Q., Sept. 1970. 


SMITH, DUANE A. Pikes Peak Fifty-Niner: The Diary 
of E. A. Bowen. Colo. Mag., Fall 1970. 


SMITH, MELVIN T. Colorado River Exploration and 
the Mormon War. Utah Hist. Q., Summer 1970. 


SNODDY, DONALD D. Medical Aspects of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. Nebr. Hist., Summer 1970. 


SOCOLOFSKY, HOMER E. Wyandot Floats [Indian 
“Floating” Land Warrants]. Kans. Hist. Q., Autumn 


1970. 


STOUT, JOE A., JR. Cattlemen, Conservationists, and 
the Taylor Grazing Act [1934]. New Mex. Hist. R., 
Oct. 1970. 


SWIERENGA, ROBERT P. Land Speculation and Frontier 
Tax Assessments. Agric. Hist, July 1970. 
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Latin America 


Tales Told with Markers. Colo. Mag, Summer 
1970. 


TANNER, JOHN D. JR, and LOTHROP, GLORIA R. Don 
Juan Forster [1814-?], Southern California Ranchero. 
S. Calif. Q., Sept. 1970. 


THANE, JAMES L., JR. An Active Acting-Governor: 
Thomas Francis Meagher's Administration in Mon- 
tana Territory. J. West, Oct. 1970. 


THURMAN, MELBURN D. The Skidi Pawnee Morning 
Star Sacrifice of 1827. Nebr. Hist., Fall 1970. 


TORRENCE, WILLIAM D. Great Independent: The Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, 1908-1908. Nebr. Hist., 
Fall 1970. 


TRASK, DAVID STEPHENS. Formation and Failure: The 
Populist Party in Seward County, 1890-1892. Nebr. 
Hist., Fall 1970. 


TUTOROW, NORMAN E. [Leland] Stanford's Responses 
to Competition Versus Reality. S. Calif. Q., Sept. 


1970. 
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VAP, JEANNE ROBERTSON. The Grand Teton: Frontier 
Newspaper in the Twentieth Century [Jackson, 
Wyo. 1931-34]. An. Wyo., Oct. 1970. 


WARNER, MILDRED SR. Indians Challenge the Ne- 
braska Territorial Government: ı. Great Plains J., 


Spring 1970. 


WEBER, FRANCIS J. Irish-Born Champion of the 
Mexican-Americans [Archbishop John J. Cantwell]. 
Calif. Hist. Soc. Q., Sept. 1970. 


WEDEL, WALDO R. Two House Sites in the Central 
Plains: An Experiment in Archaeology. Nebr. Hist., 
Summer 1970. 


WEINSTEIN, ROBERT A. Gold Was For the Young. 
Calif. Hist. Soc. Q., Dec. 1970. 


WOOD, NANCY, and WOLFF, ANTHONY. Sopris, Colo- 
rado: Requiem for a Small Town. Am. Heritage, 
Dec. 1970. 


YARNELL, ALLEN. Pension Politics in Washington 
State, 1948. Pac. N.W. Q., July 1970. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Donald E. Worcester, Texas Christian University 


GENERAL 


ALBERTAL, EDUARDO. Ás Nacóes Unidas e a Bacia da 
Lagoa Mirim. R. bras. pol. int., Mar.-June 1969. 


ALDRICH, RICHARD S. Development Assistance to Latin 
America. Yale R., Autumn 1970. 


AUBREY, ROBERT T. Private Sector Capital Mobiliza- 
tion and Industrialization in Latin America. J. 
Inter-Am. Stud. World Aff., Oct. 1970. 


BLAKEMORE, HAROLD. Latin American Studies in 
British Universities: Progress and Prospects. Latin 
Am. Res. R., Fall 1970. 


BODE, KENNETH A. An Aspect of United States Policy 
in Latin America: The Latin American Diplomats’ 
View. PSQ, Sept. 1970. 


CANDIDO, ANTONIO. Sous-développement et littérature 
en Amérique latine. J. World Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


DEAN, WARREN. Latin American Golpes and Eco- 
nomic Fluctuations, 1823-1966. Soc. Sci. Q., June 


1970. 
DUQUE, ALFREDO S. En defensa de la América Latina. 
Cuad. am., Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


FERNÁNDEZ-MORENO, CÉSAR. Pour la connaissance de 
l'Amérique latine. J. World Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


FITZGIBBON, RUSSELL H. Seven Dilemmas of Latin 
America's National Revolutionary Parties. Orbis, 
Summer 1970. 


MARINI, RUY MAURO. Les mouvements étudiants en 
Amerique Latine. Temps Modernes, Oct. 1970. 


MORALES PADRÓN, FRANCISCO. Existencia de Hispano- 
américa. Nuestra hist. (Buenos Aires), Sept. 1969. 


NIERKERK, ARNOLD VAN. Resolución de conflictos y 


mantenimiento del sistema político en América La- 
tina. Bol. estud. Latino-Am. (Amsterdam), June 1970. 


OLMEDO, RAUL. As teorias sôbre a América Latina. 
R. bras. estud. pol., July 1970. 


Rev. bras. polit. internac., Sept.-Dec. 1968. Whole 
issue devoted to commerce and development. 


ROPP, STEVE C. The Military and Urbanization in 
Latin America: Some Implications of Trends in 
Recruitment. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., Autumn 1970. 


TONDA, AMÉRICO A. El proceso de secularización del 
dominico José Ignacio Grela. Rev. inst. hist. derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 20, 1969. 


VIVIAN, JAMES F. Ihe Pan American Conference Act 
of May 10, 1888: President Cleveland and the His- 
torians. The Americas, Oct. 1970. 


WELSH, WILLIAM A. Methodological Problems in the 
Study of Political Leadership in Latin America. 
Latin Am. Res. R., Fall 1970. 


ZSCHOCK, DIETER K. Health Planning in Latin Amer- 
ica: Review and Evaluation. Latin Am. Res. R., 
Fal 1970. 


LATIN AMERICA: 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


BAUDOT, GEORGES. Pretendientes al imperio mexicano 
en 1576. Hist, mex., July-Sept. 1970. 


BENOIT, JOACHIM. La Structure sociale en Haiti et le 
mouvement d'independance du xix? siècle. J. World 
Hist., no. 3, 1970. 


Cartas de Alejandro Humboldt sobre su estada en 
el Perü. Bol. Bibl. Nac. (Lima), no. 49-50, 1969. 


DUTRA, FRANCIS A. Membership in the Order of 
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Christ in the Seventeenth Century: Its Rights, 
Privileges, and Obligations. The Americas, July 


1970. 


DUTY, TONEY E. The Coronado Expedition (1540- 
1542). Texana, no. 2, 1970. 


FREEHAFER, VIRGINIA. Domingo Jorge Velho: Con- 
queror of Brazilian Backlands. The Americas, Oct. 


1970. 


FUSON, ROBERT H. The Orientation of Mayan Cere- 
monial Centers. An. Assoc. Am. Geog., Sept. 1969. 


GANDIA, ENRIQUE DE. Jaime Rasquins gescheiterte 
Expedition nach dem Rio de la Plata und ihre 
Finanzierung. Scripta Mercaturae, pt. 1, 1970. 


GROH, JOHN E. Antonio Ruíz de Montoya and the 
Early Reductions in the Jesuit Province of Para- 
guay. Cath, Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


GUILLEN GUILLEN, EDMUNDO, Un testigo presencial 
de la conquista del Perú. Cuad. am., Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


HARDOY, JORGE E., and ARANOVICH, CARMEN. Urban 
Scales and Functions in Spanish America Toward 
the Year 1600: First Conclusions. Latin Am. Res. 
R., Fall 1970. 


KUETHE, ALLAN J. The Pacification Campaign on 
the Riohacha Frontier, 1772-1779. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
R., Aug. 1970. 


Las Ordenanzas de Hernandarias de 1603. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la provincia (Santa Fe), no. 1, 1969. 


LOBO, EULALIA M. LAHMEYER. Rio de Janeiro e 
Charleston, S. C. J. Inter-Am. Stud. World Af. 
Oct. 1970. | 


LOVE, EDGAR F. Legal Restrictions on Afro-Indian 
Relations in Colonial Mexico. J. Negro Hist., April 
1970. 

LUCENA SALMORAL, MANUEL. Don Alonso de Ojeda: 
Descubridor, primer gobernador y poblador de 
Colombia. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan— 
Mar. 1970. 


MARILUZ URQUIJO, JOSÉ M. Notas anónimas a la 
Real Ordenanza de Intendentes del Virreinato de 
Buenos Aires. R. inst. hist. derecho Ricardo Levene, 
no. 20, 1969. 


NÜNEZ, ESTUARDO. Retorno de Alejandro Humboldt. 
Bol. Bibl. Nac. (Lima), no. 49-50, 1969. 


PACHECO, JUAN M. S.J. Las iglesias coloniales de 
los Jesuítas en Colombia. R. acad. col. hist. ecles., 
no. 15, 1969. 

PORRAS TROCONIS, GABRIEL. Fray Diego García en la 
Expedición Botánica. R. acad. col. hist. ecles., no. 
15, 1069. 

RÍPODAS ARDANAZ, DAISY. Raíz hispano-francesa del 


dictamen sobre gremios presentado por Saavedra al - 


Cabildo de Buenos Aires. R. inst. hist. derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 20, 1969. 


SCHULER, MONICA. Ethnic Slave Rebellions in the 
Caribbean and the Guianas. /. Soc, Hist., Summer 
1970. 


SCHWARTZ, STUART B. 'T'he Mocambo: Slave Resistance 
in Colonial Bahia. J. Soc. Hist, Summer 1970. 


Recently Published Articles 


TAMBS, LEWIS A. Anglo-Russian Enterprises Against 
Hispanic South America, 1732-1737. Slavonic E. Eur. 


R., July 1970. 


TANZI, HÉCTOR JOSÉ La doctrina de los juristas 
hispanos sobre el poder político y su influencia en 
América. Bol. hist. (Caracas), Sept. 1970. 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM B. Cacicazgos coloniales en el Valle 
de Oaxaca. Hist. mex, July-Sept. 1970. 


VILA, MARCO AURELIO. Los orígenes de Puerto Ca- 
bello. Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 197o. 


WARNER, TED J. Don Félix Martínez and the Santa 
Fe Presidio, 1693-1730. N. Mex. Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. Changing and Unchanging In- 
terpretations of the Enlightenment in Spanish 
America. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Aug. 1970. 


ZANTWIJK, RUDOLF VAN. Los organizaciones social- 
económica y religiosa de los mercaderes gremiales 
Aztecas. Bol. estud. Latino-Am. (Amsterdam), June 


1970. 


LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
Mexico and the Caribbean 


BEEZLEY, WILLIAM H. State Reform During the 
Provisional Presidency: Chihuahua, 1911. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


BENSON, NETTIE LEE. Microfilming Projects in Mex- 
ico. Lib. Cong. News, Spring 1970. 


BIRD, MARK BAKER. Notes on Hayti [1853]. Bull. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., Oct. 1970. | 


BOROMÉ, JOSEPH A. Mark Baker Bird and His Early 
Defense of Haiti. Bull. N. Y. Pub. Lib, Oct. 1970. 


CADENHEAD, IVIE E., JR. Jesús González Ortega: Anti- 
clericalist. J. Church and State, Winter 1970. 


CLAXTON, ROBERT H. The Pragmatic Liberalism of 
Lorenzo Montüfar of Guatemala: A Document 
[1888]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, 
Dec. 1969. 


CÓRDOVA, LUIS. Proteccionismo y librecambio en ei 
México Independiente (1821-1847). Cuad. am., 
Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


DILLMAN, C. DANIEL. Urban Growth Along Mexico's 
Northern Border and the Mexican National Border 
Program. J. Developing Areas, July 1970. 


DOZIER, CRAIG L. Agricultural Development in Mex- 
ico's Tabasco Lowlands: Planning and Potentials. 
J. Developing Areas, Oct. 1970. 


FONER, LAURA. The Free People of Color in Lou- 
isiana and St. Domingue. J. Soc. Hist, Summer 
1970. 

GARCÍA ROCHA, ADALBERT. Las diferencias salariales 
en México y su mediación. Demog. y econ., no. 2, 
1970. 

GLASER, DAVID. 1919: William Jenkins, Robert Lans- 
ing, and the Mexican Interlude. S.W. Hist. Q. 
Jan. 1971. 

HAMNETT, BRIAN R. Obstäculos a la política agraria 
del despotismo ilustrado. Hist. mex. July-Sept. 
1970. 


Latin America 


JUÁREZ, JOSÉ ROBERTO. The Use of Counter-Oaths 
in the Archdiocese of Guadalajara, Mexico, 1876- 
1911. J. Church and State, Winter 1970. 


KNOWLES, YERETH. Caribbean Regional Cooperation: 
A Pattern for Progress. Pac. Hisiorian, Spring 1970. 


LEVY, BERNARD-HENRI. Mexique: Nationalisation de 
L'impérialisme. Les Temps Mod., Oct. 1970. 


LOPEZ, ENRIQUE HANK. Papa and Pancho Villa. 4m. 
Heritage, Aug. 1970. 


METHVIN, EUGENE H. The Anatomy of a Riot: Pan- 
ama 1964. Orbis, Summer 1970. 


MEYER, MICHAEL C. The Arms of the Ypiranga. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


MILLETT, RICHARD L. Protestant-Catholic Relations in 
Costa Rica. J. Church and State, Winter 1970. 


PATTEN, RODERICK B. (ed... Miranda's Inspection of 
Los Almagres: His Journal, Report, and Petition. 
S.W. Hist. R., Oct. 1970. 


PIPPIN, LARRY L. Soccer War or Democratic Con- 
flict. Pac. Historian, Spring 1970. 


osé María Gutiérrez Estrada: 


SANDERS, FRANK J. 
The Americas, July 


Monarchical Pamphleteer. 
1970. 


SILVA HERZOG, JESUS. Triptico en la Revolución 
Mexicana, Cuad. am., Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


SMITH, ROBERT JACK. Medical Missionaries as Agents 
of Change in Guatemala. Mich. Academician, Spring 


1970. 


WALKER, MALCOLM T. Power Structure and Patronage 
in a Community of the Dominican Republic. J. 
Inter-Am. Stud. World Aff., Oct. 1970. 


WEBSTER, MICHAEL G. Intrigue on the Rio Grande: 
The Rio Bravo Affair, 1875. S.W. Hist. R., Oct. 


1970. 


WILKIE, JAMES W. Statistical Indicators of the Im- 
pact of National Revolution on the Catholic Church 
in Mexico, 1910-1917. J. Church and State, Winter 


1970. 


WILLIFORD, MIRIAM. Utilitarian Design for the New 
World: Bentham's Plan for a Nicaraguan Canal. 
The Americas, July 1970. 


WINN, WILKINS B. The Effects of the Central Amer- 
ican Mission on Guatemala. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 


1970. 


LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
South America 


ADAMSON, ALAN H. Monoculture and Village Decay 
in British Guiana: 1854-1872. J. Soc. Hist., Sum- 
mer 1970. 


AVELLÁ CHÁFER, FRANCISCO. Ideas y sentimientos re- 
ligiosos de don Juan Manuel de Rosas. Nuestra 
hist, (Buenos Aires), Sept. 1969. 


BARTLEY, RUSSELL H. A Decade of Soviet Scholarship 
in Brazilian History: 1958-1968. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
R., Aug. 1970. 
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CALVO, BERNARDINO S. El librecambio porteño y las 
economías provinciales. R. estud. hist. Tucumán, 
Aug. 1970. 


CAMILIÓN, OSCAR H. As relacöes entre o Brasil e a 
Argentina no mundo atual. R. bras. pol. int., Mar— 
June 1969. 


CARBONELL, JOSÉ ANTONIO. Comentarios sobre dos 
retratos del Libertador pintados por José Gil de 
Castro. Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 1970. 


COKER, WILLIAM S. The War of the Ten Centavos: 
The Geographic, Economic, and Political Causes of 
the War of the Pacific [1879- |]. S. Q., Jan. 
1969. 


Correspondencia entre Salta y Santa Fe (1817-1820). 
Bol. arch. gen. provincia (Santa Fe), no. 1, 1969. 


DEAN, WARREN. A Slave Autograph, Sáo Paulo, 
1876. Luso-Braz. R., Summer 1970. 


FORERO DURAN, LUIS, S.J. Causas reales de la ex- 
pulsión de los Jesuitas en tiempo de José Hilario 
López. R. acad. col. hist. ecles., no. 15, 1969. 


FREELS, JOHN W., JR. Industrial Trade Associations 
in Argentine Politics: Historical Roots and Current 
Prospects. The Americas, Oct. 1970. 


GARCÍA, FREDERICK c. H. Duas apresentacöes de 
Euclides da Cunha. Luso-Braz. R., Summer 1970. 


GERASSI, MARYSA. Guerrilla urbaine en Uruguay. 
Temps Modernes, Oct. 1970. 


GOLD, ROBERT L. Problems of Protestantism in Ecua- 
dor, 1866-1873. J. Church and State, Winter 1970. 


GÓMEZ HOYOS, RAFAEL. Un granadino traductor de 
Tomás Paine, en 1819. Bol. hist. antigüedades 
(Bogotá), Apr.-June 1970. 


GRAHAM, RICHARD. Brazilian Slavery Re-examined 
[rev. art]. J. Soc. Hist, Summer 1970. 


GRAVIL, R. British Retail Trade in Argentina, 1900- 
1940. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., Autumn 1970. 


HAMILTON, RUSSELL c., JR. The Present State of 
African Cults in Bahia. J. Soc. Hist, Summer 1970. 


HAYA DE LA TORRE, VICTOR RAUL. De regreso a las 
ideas apristas de 1924. Cuad. am., Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


HEATH, DWIGHT B. Hacendados with Bad Table 
Manners: Campesino Syndicates as Surrogate Land- 
lords in Bolivia. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., Summer 1970. 


HENDRICKSON, EMBERT J. Roosevelt’s Second Ven- 
ezuelan Controversy. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


HODGE, JOHN E. Carlos Pellegrini and the Financial 
Crisis of 1890. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., Aug. 1970. 


IRIBARREN CELIS, LINO. La conseja de la deserción 
de Iribarren a la luz del juicio histórico. Bol. hist. 
(Caracas), Sept. 1970. 


KENT, R. K. African Revolt in Bahia: 24-25 January 
1835. J. Soc. Hist., Summer 197o. 


KINSBRUNER, JAY. The Political Influence of the 
British Merchants Resident in Chile During the 
O'Higgins Administration, 1817-23. The Americas, 


july 1970. 
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LACLAU, ERNESTO. Argentine: Stratégie impérialiste 
et crise de Mai 1969. Temps Modernes, Oct. 1970. 


LAMBERT, SIR ERIC. Muerte y entierro del Brigadier 
General James Towers English. Bol. hist. (Caracas), 
Sept. 1970. 


LAPLAZA, FRANCISCO P. Vélez Sársfield, ministro de 
Mitre. R. ínst. hist. derecho Ricardo Levene, no. 
20, 1969. 

LASSAGA, RAMÓN J. Una página en bronce. Los cien 
leones, Bol. arch. gen. provincia (Santa Fe), no. 1, 
1969. 

LEVAGGI, ABELARDO. Formación del poder legislativo 
rioplatense [pt. m]. R. inst. hist. derecho Ricardo 
Levene, no. 20, 1969. 


MARTÍNEZ, PEDRO S. Reglamentos Sanjuaninos de 
irrigaciön en el siglo xix. R. inst. hist. derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 20, 1969. 


NÜNEZ, ESTUARDO. "El Vindicador" y su ünico red- 
actor don José Ignacio Moreno. Bol. Bibl. Nac. 
(Lima), nos. 49-50, 1969. 
NUNN, FREDERICK M. À Latin American State Within 
a State: The Politics of the Chilean Army, 1024-27. 
The Americas, July 1970. 


ORTIZ, SERGIO ELÍAS. Notas para la biografía del 
Obispo José Cuero y Caicedo, prócer de la inde- 
pendencia. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.- 
Mar. 1970. 


PÉREZ MARTIN, JOSÉ. Estatuto Provincial de 1819. 
Obra y acción de Estanislao López. Bol. arch. gen. 
provincia (Santa Fe), no. 1, 1969. 


PIEDRAHITA E., JAVIER. Boyacá y sus implicaciones 
eclesiásticas en Antioquia. R. acad. col. hist. ecles., 
no. 14, 1969. 

PINILLA COTE, ALFONSO MARÍA. “Pro Aris et Focis" 
en bien de nuestra historia eclesiástica. R. acad. col. 
hist. ecles., no. 15, 1969. 


PONTES, HÉLIO, and DIAS, JOSÉ MARIA. O sistema 
tributärio brasileiro. R. bras. estud. pol., July 1970. 


POWELL, SANDRA. Political Change in the Chilean 
Electorate, 1952-1964. W. Pol. Q., June 1970. 


QUARTIM, JOAO. La guérilla urbaine au Brésil. 
Temps Modernes, Nov. 1970. 


ROBINSON, H. LESLIE. The Hickenlooper Amendment 
and the IPC. Pac. Historian, Spring 1970. 


ROSALES, RAFAEL MARÍA. Los Andes en la historia de 
Colombia [cont.] Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogota), 
Apr.-June 1970. 

ROZMAN, STEPHEN L. The Evolution of the Role of 
the Peruvian Military. J. Inter-Am. Stud. World 
Aff., Oct. 1970. 

RUIZ MORENO, ISIDORO J. Los estudios jurídicos en 
Entre Ríos. Creación de la Escuela de Derecho en 
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ROBERT A. FEER, professor of history at North- 
eastern University, died on September 22, 1970. 
Prior to coming to Northeastern in 1963, Pro- 
fessor Feer was a resident tutor in history at 
Harvard and a member of the history depart- 
ments at Dartmouth and Wellesley Colleges. At 
Northeastern he served as director of graduate 
studies in history and taught courses in Ameri- 
can history. He pioneered in the introduction 
of Afro-American history at Northeastern. 


Mark M. HeaLp died in Princeton, New Jersey, 
on January 6, 1971, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He had been a member of tbe history faculty 
at Rutgers University from 1926 to 1955. Pro- 
fessor Heald was educated at Oberlin College, 
the University of Minnesota, and Columbia 
University. He had also been associated in his 
teaching career with Perkiomen School, Prince- 
ton and Fisk Universities, Lycoming and 'Tren- 
ton State Colleges, and the Educational Test- 
ing Service. 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER, 1916-70. The year before 
he died Richard Hofstadter dedicated a book 
“To the Columbia Historians, My teachers, 
1937-1942, My colleagues, 1946-.” It was more 
than the dedication of a book, for it defined an 
institutional identification of a lifetime. He 
came to Columbia as a graduate student in 
1937 after finishing college in his native Buf- 
falo, and the remaining thirty-three years of his 
life, but for an interlude of four years between 
graduation and faculty appointment, were as- 
sociated with Columbia. They were also years 
during which he was associated more broadly 
with the intense intellectual life of New York 
City, with a generation's struggle to define 
its place, and with a profession's efforts to solve 


its problems. In all these fields, in their local, 
national and international aspects, he came 
to occupy a singularly important place. It is 
primarily with his role in the professional field 
that we are concerned here. 

A person of unusual seltawareness, he re- 
jected. conventional formulas and struck out on 
his own to discover his individual interests, his 
own methods, styles, subjects, and definitions of 
history. He resisted eitheror categories and 
sought original ways as a historian to recon- 
cile his interest in both the past and the pres- 
ent, both art and science, political history and 
the history of ideas, the humanities and the 
social sciences, traditional narrative and analy- 
tical monograph, his Progressive school mentors 
and his revolt from them. He sought as well 
a freedom from the restraints of specializa- 
tion imposed by tradition and a means of 
reaching a wider reading public than the one 
composed of his fellow craftsmen. These private 
rebellions, each consciously and deliberately 
waged, preoccupied much of his thought, in- 
fluenced the cboice of his subjects, and give 
shape to much of his writing. 

"What started me off as a historian," he once 
remarked, "was a sense of engagement with 
contemporary problems." Fully aware of the 
risks involved, he nevertheless continued to 
"write history out of my engagement with the 
present," taking comfort from Karl Mannheim's 
view that this was "often the path to political 


insight." His initial and abiding interest in his- 


tory was twofold: political history and the his- 
tory of ideas. But he came to realize that his in- 
terest centered on "things marginal to both" 
and “lay between the two fields, at the inter- 
section of their perimeters," and that he had to 
find "how the two might be put together." 
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Again "Mannheim provided the link" with his 
feeling for style of thought, cultural configura- 
tion, and political style. Hofstadter called him- 
self "a historian of political culture rather than 
of parties or institutions." His solution to com- 
bining the twofold interest in politics and ideas 
is illustrated in The Age of Reform (1955) and 
The Idea of a Party System (1969). 

Concern for questions of social mobility, so- 
cial status, generational conflict, and the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge led him to the social sciences. 
He never thought of history as a science or 
historians as social scientists, but he was 
strongly persuaded that the social sciences 
could act as a catalytic agent, “a fresh source of 
ideas" and an "addition to the speculative 
richness of history." He was personally not so 
much interested in the methods and techniques 
(and certainly not the vocabularies) of the so- 
cial sciences as in their findings and the new 
| problems and greater range and depth they 
opened to historical inquiry. Again, he sought 
means of linking two intellectual interests cre- 
atively. Such a union might also serve to rec- 
oncile the historian's conflicting traditions of 
historical narrative and scientific monograph. 
The social sciences offered "a special kind of 
opportunity to join these two parts of his tra- 
dition in a more effective way." The tradi- 
tional narrative stood to gain in analytical 
depth, and the monograph in "the literary sig- 
nificance that was previously preeminent in the 
historical narrative." He strove to find a genre 
between the narrative and the monograph, 
more analytical than the former, more con- 
sciously literary than the latter. He described this 
genre tentatively as "a sort of literary anthro- 
pology" that would aim at portraiture of the 
life of nations, individuals, classes, and groups. 
His Anti-Intellectualism in American Life 
(1963) and The Paranoid Style in American 
Politics (1965) may be thought of as experi- 
ments in this genre, though they illustrate 
many other interests, including his preoccupa- 
tion with present-day problems, social mythol- 
ogies, and mass behavior. The same interests 
inspired his last published work, American Vi- 
olence, A Documentary History (with Michael 
Wallace, 1970). 

While the three works last mentioned em- 
body a characteristic concern for irrational and 
neurotic impulses in American life that were 
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manifest most often in low-brow mythologies 
and behavior, Hofstadter also addressed him- 
self in several works to the history of articulate 
theories and portraiture of the most articulate 
classes. These interests are illustrated to an ex- 
tent in Social Darwinism in American 
Thought (1944) and The Idea of a Party Sys- 
tem, but more specifically in The American Po- 
litical Tradition and the Men Who Made It 
(1948). In the latter work he drew with mea- 
sured strokes a portrait gallery of the foremost 
spokesmen of national political life. In the 
considerable body of writing he left on the his- 
tory of higher education, notably in The De- 
velopment and Scope of Higher Education in 
the United States (with C. DeWitt Hardy, 1952) 
and The Development of Academic Freedom 
in the United States (with Walter Metzger, 
1955), he was primarily concerned with the 
highest levels of thought and leadership in this 
feld. 

More central to his interests than educational 
history was his lifelong preoccupation with 
historiography. This concern, like so many of 
his intellectual motives, was rooted in personal 
needs. "I think," he said, "where one gets one's 
intellectual impetus is reacting against ideas 
one has felt strongly." The ideas of the Pro- 
gressive school of American historians, especi- 
ally those of Charles A. Beard and Vernon L. 
Parrington, had been strongly felt influences 
in his youth. (He was "too much of an East- 
erner" to fall under the spell of Turner or 
Phillips.) It was necessary for him to get them 
out of his system in order to establish his au- 
tonomy. He began the effort early and contin- 
ued it in numerous articles. His final reckoning 
with them was T'he Progressive Historians: T'ur- 
ner, Beard, Parrington (1968). He referred to his 
efforts lightly as “parricidal forays," but in fact 
he dealt in a civil and sympathetic manner with 
his forebears and their problems, even though 
he left their professional reputations in ru- 
ins. The book is probably the most subtle and 
searching piece of historical criticism in our 
literature. 

While Richard Hofstadter’s rebellions were 
tempered and thoughtful, his defiance of the 
traditions that bound the academic historian 
to specialization and confined his reading pub- 
lic to specialists, his shift of perspective from the 
provinces to the metropolis, and his daring ex- 
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periments with new disciplines, new forms, and 
new subjects provoked criticism. What R. R. 
Palmer wrote of his teacher, Carl Becker, might 
' be said of Hofstadter: "He tried to discover, 
persuade, reanimate, evoke, or suggest; he did 
not expect to ‘prove.’ . . . He was not an ar- 
chival scholar, nor primarily a research scholar 

. and preferred published to unpublished 
materials." This left him vulnerable to attack 
on substantive findings and hypothetical as- 
sumptions such as the status interpretation. The 
rebel nevertheless went his way undeterred, re- 
turning a soft answer or no answer to critics, 
expecting to be corrected, even supplanted. Ac- 
knowledging the relativity of his own as well 
as others’ history, he insisted on “a certain 
tentativeness" about his writings and was dis- 
mayed at the assumption that "the ideas you 
advance are your final thoughts on the subject." 
He never became the prisoner of his ideas, 
never posed as the founder of a "school," was 
ever in search of new truth and insight, and 
ever conscious of his own limitations. Yet there 
will be many, including myself, who would 
agree with Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. that he was 
"the most distinguished American historian of 
his generation.” For them the enduring qual- 
ities that earned him his place are the passion 
and dedication he devoted to his work, the 
grace, the elegance, and the insight of his writ- 
ings, and the indomitable spirit with which he 
lived the life of the mind. 

Death came on October 24, 1970, after a 
long fight against leukemia. He met this with 
the same fortitude and absence of self-pity with 
which he faced life. He is survived by his son 
Daniel, his daughter Sarah, and his wife Bea- 
trice Kevitt Hofstadter. He left many students 
indebted to him. He left vacant a place in his 
profession no one could presume to fill. And he 
left his friends with an inexpressible sense of 
loss. 

C. VANN WOODWARD 
Yale University 


Jonn M. H. LiNpBEck, director of the East Asian 
Institute at Columbia University, died Jan- 
uary 9, 1970, in Danbury, Connecticut. The 
son of a Lutheran missionary, Dr. Lindbeck 
was born in China and spent most of his child- 
hood there. He received the Ph.D. from Yale 
University in 1948 and subsequently taught at 
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Princeton and Yale. From 1952 to 1958 he 
served in the State Department as public af- 
fairs adviser on Chinese affairs; from 1959 to 
1967 he was research fellow in Chinese studies 
at Harvard and associate director of the East 
Asia Research Center. At the time of his death 
Dr. Lindbeck had recently completed a survey 
of China studies here and abroad for the Ford 
Foundation. He was also active on committees 
of the American Council of Learned Societies- 
Social Science Research Council, the Universi- 
ties Service Center in Hong Kong, and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, among others. His 
Government in China: The Management of a 
Revolutionary Society is to be published by the 
University of Washington Press. 


Davo J. Mays, biographer and head of the now- 
defunct Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government, died in Richmond on February 
17, 1971, at the age of seventy-four. A lawyer and 
lecturer in law at the University of Richmond, 
Mr. Mays was also interested in the colonial and 
revolutionary periods of Virginia history. In 
1953 he received a Pulitzer Prize for his two- 
volume biography Edmund Pendleton 1721- 
1803. A second work, The Letters and Papers of 
Edmund Pendleton, was published in 1967. 
From 1963 to 1966 Mr. Mays was chairman of 
the Virginia Historical Society. 


Joun H. PowELL, former director of research at 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, died January 
1, 1970, in Ottumwa, Iowa. Dr. Powell received 
his doctorate in history at the University 
of Iowa; he served on the faculty at that uni- 
versity and at the universities of Delaware and 
Texas. He was the author of Bring Out Your 
Dead (1950), a chronicle of the 1793 yellow 
fever epidemic in Philadelphia; Richard Rush, 
Republican Diplomat (1942); and The Books 
of a New Nation: United States Government 
Publications 1774-1814 (1957). He recently pub- 
lished General Washington's Jackass, a collec- 
tion of popular historical essays. 


Death came to a disillusioned CriNTON L. Ros- 
SITER II on July 11, 1970, when the distin- 
guished historian and political scientist took 
his own life. He was John L. Senior Professor 
of American Institutions at Cornell University. 
One of the leading authorities on American 
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constitutional history and political theory, Ros- 
siter taught briefly at Michigan in 1946 before 
going to Cornell, where he moved from in- 
structor to professor in eight years and servec. as 
chairman of the government department from 
1956 to 1959, when he became John L. Senior 
Professor. An industrious scholar of imagina- 
tion and broad interests, Rossiter was a prolific 
publisher whose research spanned the fields of 
American history and government, ranging 
from the seventeenth century to the present. 
His first book, Constitutional Dictatorship 
(1948), combined his undergraduate training 
in classics at Cornell with his graduate train- 
ing in politics at Princeton, surveying crisis 
governments in the modern democracies of 
France, Great Britain, and Germany after ex- 
amining the governments of ancient Rome. Shift- 
ing to the American experience, he then ana- 
lyzed The Supreme Court and the Commander 
in Chief (1951), a study of presidential power 
in wartime. 

For his volume on the origins of the American 
tradition of political liberty, Seedtime of the 
Republic (1953), he won the Bancroft Prize for 
"distinguished writing in American history," 
the Woodrow Wilson Award for the "best pab- 
lication of the year in the field of government 
and democracy," and the Book Prize of the In- 
stitute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture for the "best book in the field of early 
American history." His other major publica- 
tions include Conservatism in America (1955; 
rev. ed., 1962), winner of the Charles A. Beard 
Prize; The American Presidency (1956), which 
has been translated into more than thirty lan- 
guages; Parties and Politics in America (1960); 
Marxism: The View from America (1960); Al2x- 
ander Hamilton and the Constitution (1964); 
and 1787: The Grand Convention (1966). At 
the time of his death he was making final re- 
visions on The American Quest, a study of Amer- 
ican politics from Jefferson to Lincoln. Com- 
pleted by his wife, the former Mary Ellen Crane 
. of Milwaukee, it will be published in the spring 
of 1971. Rossiter also edited four volumes, in- 
cluding The Essential Lippman (with James 
Lare, 1963) and an excellent edition of The 
Federalist (1961). 

Between his doctorate in 1942 and his first 
teaching position in 1948, Rossiter served as a 


Navy gunnery officer in World War m, “a ser- 
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. vice of which he spoke seldom," according to 


one of his colleagues, "yet in which he took 
quiet pride." He served as a consultant to the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, member of ` 
the board of directors of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, and chairman of the council of 
the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. He also headed the Fund for the Re- 
public's multivolume study of communism in 
American life, serving as general editor and 
writing one of the volumes. | 

A lecturer of lucidity, exuberence, wit, and 
occasional flippancy, Rossiter was a popular 
platform performer, teaching and lecturing at 
more than fifty colleges and universities in the 
United States and on every continent. Although 
he was a student of Ámerican conservatism, he 
denied that he was a follower of Edmund Burke, 
affirming instead that "my mentors have been 
Adams, Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson and Lin- 
coln." Whether appearing as Pitt Professor at 
Cambridge University or as lecturer in India, 
Japan, or Russia, he was always the eloquent 
interpreter of American life and society, stress- 
ing as he did for the President's Commission on 
Goals for Americans (1960) that "the essence of 
the democratic process has been respect for the 
rules; the guaranty of this respect in the public 
arena has been the spirit and practices of con- 
stitutionalism. Constitutionalism is the generic 
label for all those arrangements and techniques 
—separation of powers, checks and balances, 
due process, bill of rights, the rule of law— 
that force our governors to think, talk, bar- 
gain, and explain before they act, and that in- 
stitutionalize the procedures through which 
public policy is made, administered, and en- 
forced." 

But the events in America at large and at 
Cornell in particular dealt a series of shattering 
blows to Rossiter's optimism in the 1960s. The 
assassinations of John F. Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, and Robert Kennedy, the endless 
morass of Vietnam, and the crisis at Cornell in 
April 1969, where arms made their first ap- 
pearance on any American campus, created "an 
incredible conflict for him," as one of his close 
colleagues observed. Torn betweer his respect 
for the existing university rules and-his prag- 
matic assessment of the extraordinary pressures 
that seemed to him to threaten Cornell, he first 
led faculty action to apply the rules, then 
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backed the university administration's proposal 
to waive the rules, which was finally done 
when the faculty reversed itself. Caught in the 
middle and too often disowned by both sides, 
Rossiter became increasingly isolated, frus- 
trated, and disillusioned with American life 
and ultimately with life itself. Perhaps his col- 
league and friend of more than twenty years, 
Dean Alfred E. Kahn of Cornell’s College of 
Arts and Sciences, put it best: "He was an im- 
mensely complicated man—in a way noble, in a 
way intensely human and vulnerable. He was 
a famous man, and deservedly so. He was a 
man of intense loyalties—to his family, his 
friends, his teachers, his students, to every school 
he ever attended, but above all to Cornell, and 
to his country; he wrote and lectured about 
them brilliantly; and it was deeply painful to 
him when he thought his country was unfaith- 
ful to them." 

Whatever may have been the reasons for his 
death, his life and writings stand as an enduring 
monument to the man and to his concern for 
a workable system of ethical, ordered liberty. 

JAMES MORTON SMITH 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
and the University of Wisconsin 


With the death in Góttingen on November 12, 
1970, of PERCY ERNST SCHRAMM the world of 
scholarship lost a historian of renown, Ger- 
many an illustrious citizen, and the Georg Au- 
gusta University an emeritus professor whose 
pressence on its faculty since 1929 had added 
immeasurably to its fame, Percy Schramm was 
born in Hamburg on October 14, 1894, the son 
of Dr. Max Schramm and Olga O'Swald. Dr. 
Max in his time was senator and also burgo- 
meister of the Free City. During the First 
World War he served as civil governor of the 
province of Antwerp. The son never forgot his 
family inheritance and retained always a deeply 
felt affinity for the historic city where he is now 
buried. It was in the gymnasium there that he 
received the solid training on which his 
brillant later career was to rest. He served as a 
young offiger in the Hussars during the last 
nths o&the imperial regime, an experience 
d him for service later during the 
econd World War. 

Following the customary German tradition 
Schramm studied at various centers—Munich, 
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Hamburg, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Kiel, Marburg, 
and Heidelberg, where he took the doctorate. 
He was greatly influenced by Karl Hampe, 
whose admirable history of the German em- 
perors during Salian and Hohenstaufen times 
he had found in a little Thuringian bookshop. 
This book first directed Schramm's attention to 
many of the topics he was later to examine 
with keen insight and perceptive attention. In 
1925 Percy married Ehrengard von Thadden, 
who survives him, as do their three sons and 
nine grandchildren. The family circle was 
warm and affectionate, and the intimacy of this 
charming group—a lively and active one—was 
shared by colleagues and friends. Percy 
Schramm was a man with many friends, and he 
enjoyed having them about him. He was gen- 
erous in his relations with students and liked 
their company. While Shreve fellow at Prince- 
ton in 1933 he was impressed by the natural, 
easy relations between faculty and students and 
hoped to introduce something of this American 
informality to his Góttingen setting. There is 
evidence that he succeeded in doing so. 

Schramm's first academic appointment was as 
lecturer at Heidelberg. It was there he became 
acquainted with Ernst Kantorowicz to whom 
he dedicated one of his most recent studies con- 
cerning the Emperor Frederick n. Like so 
many young German scholars of his day he 
worked for a number of years with the editors of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. In 1929 
he became ordinarius at Góttingen and re- 
mained permanently on the faculty there until 
he became professor emeritus in 1963. The 
tranquility of university life in Germany was 
shattered for him as for so many others by 
events following the rise of Hitler and the dis- 
ruption of old traditions, These were sad days 
for them all. In March of 1943, long after he 
had been recalled for military service, Schramm 
succeeded Helmuth Greiner as officer respon- 
sible for the daily War Diary of the High Com- 
mand. Later, with Greiner, he published large 
sections of this invaluable and revealing docu- 
ment. With the end of hostilities and his re- 
lease from captivity by the Allied command, he 
resumed the life of the scholar at Góttingen. 

It was in the postwar years that he was to 
come into his own. Honors and recognition of 
every sort came to him. "The amount of work 
he undertook and completed was prodigious. 
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He prized especially appointment to the Ordre 
"Pour le Mérite” für Wissenschaften und Künste 
and served with pride until his death as its 
chancellor. He felt greatly honored when with 
other scholars he received papal permission to 
examine in St. Peter's the chrone that he con- 
cluded was the one sent to Rome by Charles 
the Bald for the coronation of 875. He was a 
member of the academies of Góttingen, Stock- 
holm, Spoleto, and Vienna and of the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America. He received honors 
from many universities, most recently a doc- 
torate from the University of Ankara. All this 
recognition he accepted with the modesty that 
marked his whole life. 

Only a man of exceptional endowments of 
intellect and physical stamina could have 
equaled Schramm's accomplishments. He wrote 
in excess of twenty-five books; most of them are 
mighty tomes, and some multivolume works. 
Moreover, many of his hundreds of articles and 
reviews are of book length. A large portion of 
these are now available in the five volumes of 
his Kaiser, Könige und Püpste: Gesammelte 
Aufsätze zur Geschichte des Mittelalters (1968— 
71) As the years passed his interests became 
ever more extended. Though writings on medi- 
eval subjects dominate his bibliography, there 
are also works in modern and contemporary 
history, works like his Hamburg, Deutschland 
und die Welt (1943), the Neun Generationen 
(1963-64), and the charming Hamburger Bied- 
ermeier (1962)—all inspired by the unforget- 
table Hamburg background. Then, too, there 
are the military studies—the Kriegstagebuch 
(1961-65), the edition of Hitler's Tischspräche 
(1963), and Hitler als militärischer Führer 
(1962). Many of the medieval studies concern 
problems of the German emperors, whose con- 
ceptions of power, privilege, and self-esteem he 
examined not only through chancery sources 
and other historical writings, but also with skill- 
ful attention to documents customarily reserved 
for the art historian and archeologist. The 
study that launched him on his splendid aca- 
demic career is his fine Kaiser, Rom und Ren- 
ovatio (1929), so significant for an understand- 
ing of the revival of imperial ideas and claims 
from the time of the later Carolingians to the 
era of the investiture strife. No reference to 
Schramm's scholarship can fail to include men- 
tion of his many studies of the coronation tra- 
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ditions of medieval kings and emperors. He had 
the rare privilege of being present in Westmin- 
ster Abbey at the coronation of George vi. It is 
reported that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
warned his auxiliaries that mistakes in the ordo 
had to be avoided because they would all be 
watched by Schramm, who surely knew more 
than any one of them about the rite in which 
they were participants. A recent reviewer is jus- 
tified in calling these studies pioneering works. 
Percy Schramm was a man of great fortitude 
and insatiable curiosity. He loved people, en- 
joyed travel, and possessed tremendous powers 
of will and great vitality that allowed him to 
accept and complete heavy tasks. His duties as 
professor, lecturer, and traveler refreshed him, 
and he could turn from them with renewed 
strength to long hours at his desk, where in- 
numerable challenges always awaited him. One 
pictures him there, comforted by pen and notes 
and the big cigar, completely happy in his 
chosen work. Even in his later years he did not 
shrink from challenge, yet recently he had re- 
alized that his days of heavy, demanding work 
were over. “A truly great scholar has left us,” 
one of his friends writes, "and no longer will 
he lug his bag heavy with books through the 
"Theatrestrasse. Göttingen is the poorer." On No- 
vember 19 last his family and friends, rep- 
resentatives of state, province, and city, delega- 
tions from many learned societies, and many of 
his students honored his memory at a simple, 
moving service in the University Church of St. 
Nicholas. It was as he had wished. Percy 
Schramm had unknowingly given his own best 
epitaph when he wrote the concluding sentence 
of the last preface from his pen. "Doch," he 
said, "nun genug der Entschuldigen! Jeder tut, 
was er kann." He will be greatly missed. 
GRAY C. BOYCE 
Northwestern University 


ROBERT S. STAROBIN died at the age of thirty-one 
on February 15, 1971, at his farm home in 
Owego, New York. After receiving his under- 
graduate degree at Cornell in 1961, he earned 
the Ph.D. under Kenneth Stampp kt the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley ip 1968. His 
dissertation, Industrial Slavery in thN Qld Sfuth, 
1790-1861, was published by Oxford Universit 

Press in 1970 and has contributed new insights 
into the nature of slavery. In addition to pub- 
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lishing several articles in journals and antholo- 
gies, he edited Denmark Vesey: The Slave Con- 
spiracy of 1822 (1970), and he was in the final 
stages of editing a collection of letters by slaves 
to be entitled "Slavery Ás It Was." At the time 
of his death, Professor Starobin was pursuing 
his revisionist work on slavery through a study 
dealing with the relationships between masters 
and privileged slaves, the processes of accomo- 
dation and resistance under slavery, and the pro- 
tonationalistic ideology of those blacks who 
identified with Liberia before the Civil War. 
The American Council of Learned Societies had 
awarded him a grant to work on this project 
during the 1971—72 academic year. 

Professor Starobin's teaching career began at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1966; he was a 
postdoctoral fellow of the Cornell University 
Society for the Humanities in 1969-70, and in 
September 1970 he was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history at the State University of New 
York at Binghamton. Students will remember 
his devotion to teaching, his excellence in pur- 
suing that art, and his concern for them as in- 
dividuals. Former colleagues will also recall his 
readiness to give of his time in criticizing their 
work and in offering valuable suggestions. He 
leaves a legacy to students, colleagues, and num- 
erous friends of dedicated teaching and schol- 
arship, combined with an activist concern for 
his fellow man. 

RICHARD M. DALFIUME 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


PHILIP JOHN STAUDENRAUS, professor of history 
at the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, died on January 15, 1971. Born on De- 
cember 28, 1928, at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, he re- 
ceived his B.A. from Ripon College and his 
M.A. from the University of Chicago. He earned 
his Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin under 
the supervision of the late William B. Hessel- 
tine. Staudenraus' earlier teaching positions were 
at the University of Kansas City and at the 
University of California at Davis. His major 
ork was The African Colonization 
1815-1865 (1961); he also edited 
ooks and left in press an interpre- 
tive history of the Jacksonian period. He wrote 
articles on a wide variety of subjects, centering 
mainly on the middle period. He was active as 
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a teacher and scholar almost to the hour of his 
early death. 


RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS died during the 
night of November 14, 1970 while visiting in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Family and friends 
had known his health to be bad for several years, 
but it was thought to be improving. 

Professor Stearns was born in Orion Town- 
ship, Fulton County, Illinois, in January 1904. 
He graduated from Illinois College at Jackson- 
ville in 1925 and taught high school for two 
years before beginning graduate work at Har- 
vard. There he earned the M.A. degree in 1931 
and the Ph.D. in 1984; his doctoral thesis, 
"Hugh Peter: a Biography," was written un- 
der the direction of Samuel Eliot Morison. 

Following the doctorate, Stearns studied for 
two years in England and Holland and then 
became head of the department of history at 
Lake Forest College. In 1937 he moved to the 
University of Illinois, where he rose to the posi- 
tion of full professor in 1947. In 1970 he re- 
signed from the Illinois history staff to become 
director of graduate studies in history at Illinois 
Normal University. He had time to make only 
a beginning of this new career before his death. 

Professor Stearns was a successful teacher at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. For 
years he taught the basic course in modern Eu- 
ropean history at Illinois and later returned to 
his first love, the American colonial period. He 
had a constantly growing interest in the history 
of science and especially in the Royal Society, at 
whose London headquarters he carried on fre- 
quent investigations. His later writings were 
mostly on scientific history. 

During thirty-three years at the University of 
Illinois Stearns directed more graduate disserta- 
tions than did any other member of the history 
department in the same period. The Ph.D.'s 
whose work he supervised now teach in all parts 
of the United States, and several have become 
leading scholars. 

Stearns was a prolific writer who combined a 
literary style with a thorough grasp of the sub- 
jects he investigated. Of his books, the leading 
ones until the last are probably Congregational- 
ism in the Dutch Netherlands (1940), 4 Pageant 
of Europe (1947, followed by several later edi- 
tions, The Strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peter 
(1954), and A Journey to Paris in the Year 1698 
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by Martin Lister (1967). What will surely be con- 
sidered his outstanding work is Science in the 
British Golonies of America (1970), published 
shortly before his death. Professor Stearns also 
published numerous articles in journals in Great 
Britain and the United States and wrote nearly 
a hundred book reviews. 

CHARLES E. NOWELL 

Fresno, California 
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Other members of the Association who have died 
recently include: Bunyan H. Andrew of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; F. C. Bald of Boca Raton, 
Florida; the Reverend W. Busch of St. Paul, 
Minnesota; B. C. Clutts of Greensboro, North 
Carolina; C. J. Harribine of Easton, Maine; R. 
T. Pell of New York City; and L. Simonson of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
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The Landlord and the Economic Revival of the 
Middle Ages in Northern Europe, 1000-1250 





RONALD G. WITT 


ATTEMPTS TO PRESENT a synthetic picture of the economic and social rela- 
tionships between town and country in the Middle Ages still tend to be 
dominated by an assumption of class conflict derived either from early lib- 
eral or Marxian analyses of the ancien. régime. The medieval town is 
usually presented as an antifeudal institution, controlled by a new class of 
men—the merchants—who because of their lowly social origins and sus- 
picious profession find themselves both despised and feared by the nobility, 
the dominating class of the agricultural society. Essentially a warrior class 
whose life is based on an agricultural economy almost completely con- 
sumptive in nature, the nobility appears unable to adapt to the expanding 
use of money. Threatened by the merchants rising from below, the 
nobility by the thirteenth century is closing its ranks. Economically, how- 
ever, this attempt at exclusion is of little avail: the manors are breaking 
up and rights over land and men bargained away for the cash so necessary. 
to pay old debts and purchase new luxuries. So inauspicious is the economic 
condition of the nobility by 1300 as usually depicted that it is quite mar- 
velous that European revolutionaries of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had an ancien régime to destroy. 

Doubtless the most systematic presentation of the class-conflict thesis 
for the Middle Ages is to be found in the numerous works of Henri 
Pirenne. For Pirenne the countryside of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
had manors everywhere. Small allodial holdings had almost completely 
disappeared, and the rural population was divided basically into serfs and 
big landlords who were either nobles or clerics. In his opinion this agricul- 
tural society was unable to furnish either leadership or capital for the com- 
mercial revival that was just beginning to get under way in these cen- 
turies.? The serfs were too downtrodden; the nobility by their very success 


I should like to thank Professor Giles Constable of Harvard University, Professor Reinhold 
“Schumann of Boston University, and Professor Charles T. Wood of Dartmouth College for their 
criticisms and comments. 
1 Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, 1900), 1: 99. 
2 Henri Pirenne, "The Stages in the Social History of Capitalism," AHR, 19 (1913-14): 500. 
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in the feudal agricultural economy was unfit for participation in com- 
mercial enterprise. Basic to Pirenne's view of social development, not only 
of the Middle Ages but in general, is that those who have been successful 
in one economic system cannot develop their mental powers to attain 
similar success in a different system. Rather, for him, the merchant class 
had to be derived from groups of men outside the established order, the 
outcasts, the runaways, those hostile to the old system, who had both the 
mental elasticity and mobility to enter commerces These men, of whom 
St. Goderic of Finchale has become the archetype, had nothing to invest; 
they relied on their wits and luck; commercial capital was generated by 
trade itself. In Pirenne's analysis the development of the money economy 
had for manorialism the disastrous consequences sketched in the opening 
paragraph.* 

While not without some reservations about Pirenne's thesis of urban 
origins? Marc Bloch made certain conclusions about the development of 
the medieval economy that tended to support Pirenne's ideas of a town- 
country, bourgeois-noble conflict. According to Bloch, manorialism on the 
Continent was in the process of disintegration between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries. Unlike England the Continent witnessed a secular 
trend toward the emancipation of serfs and the commutation of labor 
services, Bloch's obvious assumption being that commutation was inti- 
mately related to the landlords' abandonment of direct exploitation of 
the domain. To deny a diminution in the size of the domain after com- 
mutation required an explanation of how the lord could still cultivate his 
land without forced labor. Slavery was unimportant at this time, and, while 
hired labor could be utilized in an auxiliary capacity, Bloch thought 
dependence on paid labor would have led to ruinous consequences, even 
assuming that surplus manpower had existed in the countryside. 

Bloch seems never to have worked out a consistent explanation for this 
abandonment of direct exploitation by the landlord. On the one hand, he 
suggested that for economic reasons the landlord decided to restructure 
the sources of his income. From being an entrepreneur he became a rentier. 
Labor services were commuted against a money payment; domanial lands 
were extensively rented out; and in order to compensate for a possible loss 
of revenue, new monetary obligations were imposed on the peasant: "the 


8 Perhaps the best summary of Pirenne's thesis of town origins and growth is to be found in 
Henri Pirenne, Gustave Cohen, and Henri Focillon, La civilisation occidentale au moyen age 
du XI* au milieu du XV” siècle (Paris, 1933), 7-189. These pages were published in English 
under the title Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, tr. I. E. Clegg (New York, 
1937); subsequent citations are to the English translation. 

4 See especially Pirenne, in Pirenne, Cohen, and Focillon, Economic and Social History, 79-86. 
See also Henri Pirenne, Medieval Cities, Their Origins and the Revival of Trade (Princeton, 
1925), 171, 223-24, 230-31. 

5 See, for example, Marc Bloch, "Une synthèse de l'histoire économique médiévale," Annales: 
Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 7 (1995): 79-80. 

8 Marc Bloch, French Rural History, An Essay on Its Basic Characteristics, tr. Janet Sond- 
heimer (Berkeley, 1966), 94-101. | 
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master, naturally, sought to recover on one side what he lost on the other.” 
To the customary rent, landlords from the twelfth century on began to add 
new charges based largely on their lordly jurisdiction (the ban or districtus, 
comprising the collection of court fees, royal tailles, and tithes) and on their 
seigneurial monopolies (the banalités on the oven, the mill, and other 
common uses). 

On the other hand, Bloch appears to have suggested that the commuta- 
tion of labor services was largely a result of the competition for peasants 
arising from the opening of new areas of settlement in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Not only was land cleared within the older, settled 
regions, but also on the frontiers, especially in the east. Peasants were 
attracted to these new areas of settlement by the promise of reduced 
obligations, and this made it difficult for established landlords to hold 
their peasants. The example of the town, moreover, "encouraged the 
peasant masses, and the attraction which the privileged towns might 
exercise gave the masters cause for concern." Indeed, in the grip of the 
communal movement “with its violent hostility to a stratified society," 
the town appears to have become a center of "revolutionary ferment."? 
These pressures, therefore, forced landlords all over Europe to lower 
demands and to commute labor services. How the apparently poor bar- 
gaining position of the landlord could be reconciled with the imposition 
of new obligations like the taille was never explained. 

While Bloch himself did not make any general observations about the 
relative economic position of the landlords by 1300, his general conclusion 
that the landlords were becoming rentiers by the thirteenth century and 
his ambiguous explanation of this development lent credence to Pirenne's 
emphasis on the deteriorating economic situation of the nobility and on 
their inability to adapt to an increasing commercialization of agriculture. 

Bloch presented a description of the medieval nobility as a social 
class, moreover, that justified Pirenne's view of the relationship between 
the nobility and merchants as one of hostility.'? Bloch believed that the 
Carolingian aristocracy had not survived the fall of the Empire. During the 
turbulent tenth century a man from the lowest ranks of society could 
gain pre-eminence. The chief talent for such success was skill at arms. 
Ability in war and wealth in land were the qualities that distinguished 
the leading families in this age of confusion. By the eleventh century a 
new concept of nobility was already being defined in terms of the institu- 
tion of knighthood.! By the middle of the twelfth century admission to 
the status of nobility was gained through the ceremony of dubbing into 


7 Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, tr. L. A. Manyon (Chicago, 1961), 253. See also Bloch, French 
Rural History, 95-96. 

8 Bloch, Feudal Society, 246-77. 

9 Ibid., 355. 

10 [bid., 283-331. 

11 Ibid., 812-27. 
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knighthood. In the course of the next hundred years what had been a 
relatively open group became a restricted and exclusive class. For Bloch 
the nobility was never a completely closed class, but by the last part of the 
thirteenth century "the door was nevertheless only very slightly ajar."!? 
Behind the growing tendency to restriction, therefore, Bloch sensed the 
reaction of the nobility who feared the penetration of their ranks by the 
nouveaux riches. 

Specialized research over the past thirty years points to the necessity of 
revising this view of class conflict as characteristic of the relationship be- 
tween town and country, yet so far little attempt has been made to replace 
it with an alternative general interpretation.“ Indeed, when endeavoring 
to give a synthetic presentation of the economic and social development 
of the Middle Ages, contemporary historians, some of whom in their own 
areas of specialization have reached conclusions suggestive of quite a differ- 
ent view, have fallen back on the old class-conflict thesis. The work of 
Georges Duby furnishes an interesting illustration of this tendency. One of 
the most important conclusions of Duby's major work on agricultural his- 
tory, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans l'Occident médiéval 
(1962), is that in twelfth- and thirteenth-century agriculture the entre- 
preneurial position of the noble remained strong, favored as it was by long- 
term trends in the economy. On the other hand, when attempting to give 
a synthetic picture of medieval town and country in the second edition of 
his L'histoire de la civilisation française (1962), he resorts to a class- 
conflict thesis reminiscent of Pirenne and Bloch." In this work the nobility 
is depicted as on the whole unable to adapt successfully to the expanding 
money economy: "Indeed, for most of the nobles, the new times are a 
period of constraint and financial difficulty.” Pressed hard by a class of 
nouveaux riches led by the merchants whose origins were lowly, the “im- 
poverished" aristocracy "after the beginning of the thirteenth century" 
organizes itself into a caste to resist penetration from below.!$ 


12 Ibid. 325. 

13 Léo Verriest presents a partial refutation of Pirenne's theory of town origins from the stand- 
point of an analysis of the landlords' position and activities in the medieval economy. Institu- 
tions médiévales (Mons, 1946), 150. See also A. B. Hibbert, “The Origins of the Medieval Town 
Patriciate," Past and Present, 3 (1953): 15-27. 

14 Georges Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans l'Occident médiéval (Paris, 
1962) an English translation by Cynthia Postan has been published under the title Rural 
Economy and Country Life in the Medieval West (Columbia, S. C., 1968). Georges Duby and 
Robert Mandrou, L'histoire de la civilisation française (Paris, 1958; 2d ed., 1962); Mandrou was 
responsible for the last half of the book; an English translation by J. B. Atkinson was published 
under the title 4 History of French Civilization (New York, 1964). Because no changes were 
made in the second French edition regarding the passages quoted in the text I have used the 
translation from the third printing of the Atkinson translation, published in 1970. 

15 Duby and Mandrou, History of French Civilization, 121. 

16 Ibid. 122. While differing from Pirenne in maintaining that the town population "comes 
primarily from the peasant stock—recently arrived from nearby villages" (p. 75), Duby re- 
emphasizes Pirenne's view of the humbleness of the early merchants: "The twelfth-century 
merchant, then, is a vagabond; he takes with him all the commodities he owns" (p. 70). To my 
knowledge even the very best textbooks on the medieval period now in use in the United States 
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The objective of the following analysis is to develop the implications of 
recent, detailed research by Duby and others into a coherent description of 
the relationship between town and country, merchant and landlord (not 
necessarily “noble’’), a description that fully recognizes the active role 
played by the landholding classes in the economic revival of the Middle 
Ages and the success that this group as a whole achieved in adapting to an 
increasingly commercialized economy. While not denying some degree of 
conflict both of class and interest, 1 hope by stressing the largely successful 
response of the landlords to the "new times" to remove a major explana- 
tion for the presumed hostility felt by that group toward the nouveaux 
riches. In the first section below I characterize the agricultural society of 
Northern Europe from about 1000 to 1250, and in the second I concentrate 
on urban development in the same period in the Lowlands, the major 
area used by Pirenne as the basis for proving his thesis of town-country, 
merchant-noble antagonism. I have intentionally limited myself in this 
article to the period from 1000 to 1250 because, as I deal in the second 
part primarily with the relationship of town and country in the Low 
Countries, 1 am concerned with an area that appears to have undergone 
precocious economic troubles relative to the rest of Europe. In the last 
half of the thirteenth century, at least, the areas of Flanders and Artois 
were experiencing a time of troubles." Because economic difficulties af- 
fected both town and country, it would be misleading to treat agricultural 


describe social categories and relations between town and country in such a way as to suggest 
class conflict as characteristic of the early evolution of the money economy in Europe. Joseph R. 
Strayer's most recent revision of Dana C. Munro's The Middle Ages, 395-1500 (5th ed.; New 
York, 1970) still conveys the impression that urban development. was almost entirely a 
product of lower-class efforts. Originally from the lowest elements of medieval society (see, 
for example, discussion 203), the merchant class attained power and wealth by the thirteenth 
century in spite of the antagonism of the rest of society: "Noble, cleric, and peasant looked 
upon the townsman with suspicion, and their suspicion was repaid with mocking scorn" (p. 
408). On the other hand, the continental nobility are presented as primarily rentiers by this 
century, Living on fixed incomes from their lands in a period of rising prices "it is not sur- 
prising that the financial position of the nobility became precarious" (p. 395). As the actual 
agricultural entrepreneurs in this favorable agricultural market situation, the peasants found 
their position greatly improved because "the ordinary feudal lord was too careless about finan- 
cial matters to find ways of depriving them of their increased income" (p. 411). All in all, for 
Strayer the nobility of the thirteenth century appears to be floundering economically, victims 
of the wily peasant and shrewd bourgeois financier. Strayer's account, however, deserves praise 
for its attempt to distinguish between the knights and the nobles in the period prior to 1200 
(p. 386). If Robert S. Hoyt, in his Europe in the Middle Ages (2d ed.; New York, 1966), omits 
a specific description of the relationship between rural and urban classes in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, his opinion of the deterioration in the economic position of the con- 
tinental nobility in the course of these two centuries is unambiguous and implies a resentful 
attitude among the nobility toward the peasant and the bourgeois who presumably were 
draining it of its wealth: “The nobles were caught between fairly fixed incomes and slowly rising 
prices which resulted in a gradual decline in their relative standard of living. . . . Pressed for 
money to maintain their more expensive standard of living, or to pay off indebtedness, the 
nobles often found their only financial solution in selling land, a solution which undercut 
further the kind of wealth on which the nobility was based" (p. 439). 

17 Eleanora Carus-Wilson, “The Woolen Industry,” in The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, 2, ed. M. M. Postan and E. E. Rich (Cambridge, 1952), 398-408; Jean Lestocquoy, 
Les villes de Flandre et d'Italie (Paris, 1952), 194. 
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changes in isolation. Such treatment might give the impression that the 
town and the money economy were finally having their effect on the finan- 
cial strength of the landlords, whereas in fact in these same years the 
prosperity of the commercial and industrial sectors of the economy was 
being undermined in the older centers also. 


THE LONG-TERM ECONOMIC TRENDS of Northern European society from 
the late tenth to the last half of the thirteenth century were favorable to 
those groups that controlled land. Whether because of increased security, 
climatic change, or improvements in food production, the population of 
Western Europe within this period increased enormously and, despite a 
noticeable expansion of areas of cultivation, the prices of foodstuffs in- 
creased markedly. In England from about 1175 to 1225 average wheat 
prices appear to have doubled or tripled.!? The rise, however, was less 
rapid in the rest of the century. In Picardy between 1150 and 1800 the 
price of grain and meat rose about 500 per cent, while land prices ad- 
vanced by 350 per cent.!? 

Despite the recognized increase in population and the consequent rise 
in the prices of food and land in this underdeveloped economy, many 
economic historians continue to stress the decline in the financial position 
of the landlords in these centuries. As I have suggested, abandonment of 
direct exploitation is regarded as one of the most significant indicators of 
this alleged financial deterioration, largely because direct exploitation was 
one of the basic aspects of manorialism. The other was labor services, the 
traditional means for working the lord's lands. One underlying assumption 
of such an approach to medieval agriculture is that the fate of the land- 
lords is inextricably linked with the fate of manorialism. Since no one can 
dispute that manorialism at least by the thirteenth century was on the 
decline, the conclusion is drawn that the landlords were in difficulty. 

On the contrary, most recent research on this matter seems to me to 
indicate, first, that if labor services diminished in the course of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, direct cultivation of the estate remained vigorous; 
and, second, that landlords had methods of exploiting their lands other than 
direct cultivation that were equally profitable. Leasing of domanial lands, 


18 Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 1: 233. See also D. L. Farmer, “Some 
Price Fluctuations in Angevin England,” Economic History Review, 2d ser., 9 (1956): 34-43; 
and his “‘Some Livestock Price Movements in Thirteenth Century England,” Economic History 
Review, 2d ser., 22 (1969): 1-16. Farmer maintains in the latter article that between 1180 and 
1210 prices more than doubled (p. 9). 

19 Robert Fossier, La Terre et les hommes en Picardie (Paris, 1968), 2: 578. Fossier seems 
determined to prove, however, that the landlords of Picardy were in trouble in the thirteenth 
century because of the high cost of labor and operating expenses. He admits the impossibility 
of giving figures for salaries (p. 575), yet maintains that increased value of land did not keep 
up with labor costs in the thirteenth century. He speaks of “le prix du sol ne s'élevant guére 
au cours du xim?" (p. 620), an observation that clearly contradicts his graph indicating an 
increase in price of land between 1190-1200 and 1280-90 of about 300 per cent (p. 581). 
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for instance, while perhaps a desperate expedient in some cases, should in 
others be regarded as the result of a business decision to choose a more 
profitable over a less profitable means of exploiting a basically favorable 
economic position. | 

One other fundamental assumption underlying much of the discussion of 
medieval landholding must be identified at this point. Economic historians 
tend to assume the persistence of large and medium holdings from the 
ninth until the twelfth centuries and to discuss the increasing fragménta- 
tion of such holdings in the course of the following centuries. The actual 
situation was doubtless more complicated. In northern Italy and southern 
France in the period 800-1000 there was a tendency toward fragmentation 
of holdings that was subsequently reversed.? Eleventh-century landlords 
in these areas concentrated their efforts and economic capital on recon- 
stituting and piecing together estates. This increasing awareness of the 
economic importance of land in a time of demographic rise was further 
reflected by the marked increase in the percentage of leases in northern 
and central Italy after 1100 that specified rents in kind rather than in 
money. The shift from payment in money to one in kind represented in 
many cases a sizable hiking of the rent?! It is perhaps not coincidental 
that in the same period monastic establishments in the Low Countries 
were also in the process of reconstituting and reorganizing their lands. To 
some degree this process was a product of the religious reforms of these 
years, but the economic motivations should not be overlooked.” 

The actual evidence usually presented to prove a massive flight from 
direct cultivation of the domain by the landlord in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries has a builtin bias. The most complete records for 
the period come from the great Benedictine abbeys and from the archives 
of princely landlords. These abbeys were among the most traditional 
and rigid type of ecclesiastical establishments, while the territorial princes 
from the eleventh century on found themselves in an extraordinarily difh- 
cult financial position: the great lay lords were burdened with the prob- 
lem of meeting fast-rising governmental expenses, and until taxing powers 
could be developed their principal source of revenue had to be their 
agricultural holdings. The need for specie and the difficulties inherent in 
large-scale land management help to explain the appearance of leases on 
these big holdings from as early as the first part of the twelfth century. 
It should be no surprise that the first records involving leasing of domain 
lands in Namur concern the holdings of the count.” Even when the great 


20 David Herlihy, “The Agrarian Revolution in Southern France and Italy, 801-1000," 
Speculum, 33 (1958): 23-41. 

21 David Herlihy, "Rural Seigneury in Italy, 751-1200,” Agricultural History, 33 (1959): 68. 

22 Édouard de Moreau, Histoire de l'Eglise en Belgique (Brussels, 1945), 2: 235-36. The 
attitude of the abbots of Saint-Amand illustrates this clearly. Henri Platelle, Le temporel 
de l'abbaye de Saint-Amand des origines à 1340 (Paris, 1962), 122-61. 

23 François Ganshof and Adriaan Verhulst, "Medieval Agrarian Society," in The Cambridge 
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landlords intended to keep control of the exploitation through villici they 
often had difficulty in preventing these officials from usurping rights. The 
role of the advocates in the deterioration of ecclesiastical patrimonies, 
moreover, was considerable. The need to reward loyal followers and to 
obtain allies also diminished the areas of land exploited directly by great 
lay and spiritual landlords. To make conclusions about the economic 
abilities of the landholding class as a whole, therefore, on the basis of the 
evidence from big estates is very misleading. 

Even in the case of these estates, however, it would be erroneous to claim 
that leasing of the domain was the predominant arrangement by 1250. 
For the Benedictine establishments the very size of the community en- 
couraged the maintenance of a substantial domain.” At least until 1250, 
for example, domanial agriculture on the lands of St. Amand near Tournai 
remained strong. The lease became dominant there only in the course 
of the second half of the century. Besides the lands of the count, few 
examples of leasing of domanial lands can be found for Namur before 
1300.76 After that time the trend toward leasing of large lay and ec- 
clesiastical estates became general in Northern Europe, but in the four- 
teenth century this trend should be seen against the altered circum- 
stances in both rural and urban sectors of the economy.?? 

While medium landholders, lay and ecclesiastical, were liable to some 
of the same difficulties as the great lords, it would appear that the vast 
body of these lords retained immediate control of production throughout 
the period 1000-1250.28 As agriculture became progressively commercialized 
from the eleventh century on, there was naturally a greater instability of 
landed fortunes. Some of the landlords in this group went into debt and 
lost their estates. Manors were divided frequently because of the laws of 
succession. Domanial lands were often given as offerings to the Church. 


Economic History of Europe, 1, ed. M. M. Postan (ad ed.; Cambridge, 1966): 322; Léopold 
Genicot, L'économie rurale namuroise au bas moyen age (Louvain, 1949), 1: 107. 

24 M. M. Postan, "Medieval Agrarian Society in Its Prime: England,” in Cambridge Economic 
History, 1: 577-78. 

25 Platelle, Le temporel, 264, 272. 

26 Genicot, L'économie rurale namuroise, 1: 106-10. 

27 In this century even middling landlords were giving up direct cultivation of their domains. 
Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 2: 579-93; and his "La grande domaine de 
la fin du moyen age en France," in Premiére conférence internationale d'histoire économique 
(Paris, 1960), 1: 333-42. 

'28 Genicot accepts the importance of domanial cultivation for smaller landlords while tend- 
ing in his overall conclusion to exaggerate—given the chronology of his evidence—the extent 
of leasing in the thirteenth century among the bigger landholders. L'économie rurale namuroise, 
1: 120. For England Postan emphasizes "bouyancy" for domanial cultivation. "Medieval Agrarian 
Society in Its Prime," 581. Duby convincingly argues for the resiliency of direct exploitation of 
the domain by the middling landlord throughout the century for France. L'économie rurale et la 
vie des campagnes, 2: 507-12. Fossier stresses the importance of direct cultivation for the 
landlords of Picardy. La T'erre, 2: 634. Ganshof and Verhulst maintain in the case of Germany 
that "the increase in the landed wealth of the nobility, particularly the estates of medium size, 
continued throughout the thirteenth century." "Medieval Agrarian Society," 304. They curiously 
do not specify how the nobility profited from the added land. 
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Some were conveyed to vassals in the form of benefices. But it is fair to 
say that the texts indicating an extension of domanial cultivation are al- 
most as numerous as those showing its diminution? The new orders of 
monks that rose in the twelfth century placed an emphasis on direct culti- 
vation by the monks themselves or by their conversi as opposed to the more 
seigneurial form of the older monasticism. In the clearing of new lands 
around the older estates or in the foundation of completely new settle- 
ments the landlord frequently obtained an important part of the land for 
his own use. Peasant families often died out or moved away, and this 
permitted the landlord to incorporate the tenures back into the domain. 
Not content with the exploitation of their own domains, moreover, 
prosperous landlords like Reginald of Alherimont, cleric of the archdiocese 
of Rouen, probably constituted the principal market for land offered for 
lease by the great lords.?? 

Usurpation was a frequent source of increased holdings. Perhaps most 
of the land lost by great monasteries or surreptitiously subtracted from 
the holdings of a great territorial prince came into the hands of this land- 
hungry group of middling landholders. In their position as advocates of 
ecclesiastical institutions or as villict for great spiritual and temporal lords, 
men of this class were ideally placed for such activities. It required the 
presence of Bernard of Clairvaux to protect the monks of St. Vaast-en- 
Cambrésis from the exactions of their own villicus, while in the same 
period at Gembloux the villicus of the monastery, an important man 
locally, reputedly used his position to mulct the brothers.?! 

Consequently direct exploitation remained vigorous in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. How then explain the commutation of labor services, 
which Bloch assumed to be the sign that the landlords were abandoning 
direct cultivation? Certainly in some cases he was correct in making this 
assumption, but, generally speaking, the commutation of labor services, 
which signaled the decline of manorialism, did not mean the decline of 
the lord's control of agricultural production. The commutations of the 
twelfth century on the Continent, as Bloch himself observed, could be 
convenient for both parties, peasant and lord alike.? But contrary to his 
interpretation it seems that many landlords probably approved of the 
conversion of labor services into money payments primarily because it 
permitted them to exploit their fields more efficiently. Forced labor was 
notoriously inefficient, and with the money made available through com- 
mutation the landlord could hire much of the work done. Only half the 

29 The observation is made by Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 2: 418. 
See also Ganshof and Verhulst, “Medieval Agrarian Society," 313. 

30 See document in Regestrum Visitationum Archiepiscopi Rhotomagensis, ed. Théodose Bon- 
nin (Rouen, 1852), 769-71; also included as documents 138 and 139 in Duby, L'économie rurale 
et la vie des campagnes, 2: 729-31. 

31 Fossier, La Terre, 2: 569; Genicot, L'économie rurale namuroise, 2: "3. Fossier stresses 


the relatively high social standing of the villici in Picardy. 
32 See pp. 966-67 above. 
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money collected from the tax that the peasants agreed to pay in order 
to be exempted from work in the abbey's vineyards was needed by the 
monks of Cluny around 1150 for the salaries of the laborers hired in their 
place.® Besides this, in the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
tools and modes of cultivation had become more efficient, and less labor 
than before was required to produce the same quantity. In any case, the 
landlord often kept the labor services of his tenants for the busiest seasons 
of the year like planting and harvesting. The rest of the year he could do 
with a few regular hired men. What made this solution to the problem of 
labor all the more attractive for the landlord was that in these centuries 
external and internal colonization had probably been able to relieve only 
in part the pressure of population increase, and in the course of the thir- 
teenth century population was piling up in many areas. This availability of 
manpower would have made for lower wages and for greater profits for 
the landlord. 

Who were these hired laborers? Most of the tenants on the estates had 
tenures that required only the part-time work of the family. If the father 
of a household was not available for hire, there was almost always a younger 
son who needed regular work. The population of the estate itself, conse- 
quently, was able to satisfy most of the domain's requirements for labor. 

The English agricultural world of the Middle Ages, like that across the 
Channel, increasingly appears to have witnessed a good deal more com- 
mutation of labor services than Bloch realized. What were listed as labor 
services on the Hundred Rolls in the thirteenth century and have been 
regarded as such by most historians were in fact actually commuted by the 
peasants.?* The insistence on performance of "labor services" was one way 
for the landlords to force money out of their dependents in a period 
when tenures were in short supply. 

As I have already suggested, in an increasingly complex economy like 
that of medieval Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries direct 
exploitation of the domain was not the only way for a landlord to maximize 
his profits. The great domain of the Cistercian nuns of the Paraclete in 
twelfth-century Picardy seems a prosperous enterprise with almost all of 
its lands rented. Although on a part of the land given out in this manner 
the nuns received a fixed amount of wheat, on most of it the landlord's 
share was half the harvest.” In Lower Saxony the landlords in the same 

38 Georges Duby, “Problèmes d'économie seigneuriale dans la France du XII* siècle,” in 
Probleme des 12. Jahrhunderts (Constance, 1968), 161-67. 

84M, M. Postan originally maintained that in the thirteenth century in England there was 
a reversal of the trend toward commutation of labor services. “The Chronology of Labor 
Services," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., 20 (1997): 169-93. Bryce Lyon 
questions this reversal. "Encore le probleme de la chronologie des corvées,” Le Moyen Age, 
4th ser, 18 (1963): 015-30. And Postan himself seems to have modified his views about the 
phenomenon in recent years. See his review of Duby's L'économie rurale et la vie des 
campagnes in Economic History Review, 2d ser., 16 (1963): 197; and his discussion in “Medieval 


Agrarian Society in Its Prime," 607-08. 
35 Fossier, La Terre, 2: 630. 
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period found it profitable to emancipate their customary tenants, expel 
them from the land, and, regrouping the holdings into larger units, give 
these units out to the more prosperous peasants on the basis of a lease.?9 
Moreover, part of the reason behind the belief in a deterioration in the 
position of the landlords stems from the assumption that, since many of 
the lord’s rents were fixed monetary amounts, the landlord saw his income 
severely diminished as money depreciated over the centuries. This assump- 
tion overlooks the fact that the predominant method of payment to the 
lord throughout these centuries was probably still in kind?" While dues 
were sometimes represented in the manor rolls in money amounts, the 
landlord often in fact had the choice of receiving these dues in goods 
rather than in specie. Similarly English landlords partially solved the 
problem of fixed obligations by availing themselves of the occasion fur- 
nished by a change of tenant family to exact an entry fee whose incidence 
gradually increased in the course of the thirteenth century.3® The land- 
lords of the Paris region took the same opportunity to add an incrementum 
census to the traditional census owed for a holding.?? 

Neglecting the apparent inconsistency in Bloch’s analysis—which stresses 
the establishment of new types of exactions by landlords from the twelfth 
century on while at the same time suggesting that lords were forced to 
lighten impositions in order to retain their peasants—should we not fol- 
low him in regarding the landlords’ decision to rely on the ban and the 
various banalités as a conscious attempt to substitute an alternative and at 
least equally profitable source of income for traditional dues? Very pos- 
sibly this sort of business decision was made when in the course of the 
thirteenth century countless landlords of southern Germany, apparently 
willing to permit the division and redivision of tenures and domain lands 
by the peasantry, decided to focus on their power of the ban as the 
principal source of income from their old and new tenants.“ Did not the 
effectiveness of this means of revenue rest on a long-run economic ten- 
dency in favor of the landlord, on the reluctance of tenants to abandon a 
precious holding in a time of growing land scarcity? 

The major source of surplus food in medieval society came not from 
the small peasants but from larger holdings. As the commercial revival 
progressed, the lord through his possession of woods and waste was in a 
position to profit from the increasing demand for wool and leather. In 


36 Charles Edmond Perrin, La seigneurie rurale en France ei en Allemagne du debut du 
IX* à la fin du XII* siècle (Paris, 1953), 3: 286-87. 

3* Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 2: 439. 

38 M. M. Postan and J. Z. Titow, “Heriots and Prices on Winchester Manors,” Economic 
History Review, 2d ser., 11 (1959): 392-411. 

39 F. Olivier Martin, Histoire de la coutume de la Prévóté et Vicomté de Paris (Paris, 1922), 
1: 382. If the landlord maintained the old exactions from the established tenures, when he 
cut out new tenures from the domain he might set the rents for these new holdings much 
higher and with a certain flexibility. Léo Verriest, ed., introd. to Le polyptyque illustré dit 
"Viel Rentier" de messire Jehan de Pamele-Audenarde (vers 1275) (Brussels, 1950), 73. 

40 Perrin, La seigneurie rurale, 3: 304-05. 
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Picardy, Flanders, Namur, and Liège, to speak only of the area north of the 
Somme, woad and madder were agricultural products vital for the 
dyeing industry.# The privileges of the landlord were also frequently of 
great advantage in competing for the market of agricultural production. 
When the lord of Ferriéres-en-Gátinais every year put his wine harvest 
on the market, the taverners who normally sold wholesale were forced 
to shut their doors.# With rights to carrying services rendered by manorial 
dependents, moreover, the landlord not only brought his own goods to 
market but could handle the sale of the excess produce of his peasantry as 
. well. 

By modern standards investment on a medium-sized or large agricultural 
exploitation in the Middle Ages was very low.‘ Nevertheless the hundreds 
of villes neuves scattered over the face of Western Europe bear witness to 
the existence of important capital development by the landlords. While it 
is doubtless true that some of these settlements were products of the efforts 
of the peasants themselves, who accepted the invitation of a territorial 
prince or an important ecclesiastical institution to colonize an area, the 
greater number of these pioneering developments were directed by the 
landlords. How many depressed peasants, supposedly those who would be 
seeking for a better way of life, would have been able to put aside enough 
food from their daily requirements in order to sustain themselves for the 
year or more that lay between the departure from their old home and the 
first harvest from the newly cleared land in the wilderness? 

While some of the internal colonization was a part-time affair in the 
neighborhood of the established manors and could be done over a long 
period without setting aside a special food reserve, for the more ambitious 
undertakings immense amounts of capital were required. Frequently ex- 
tensive drainage projects had to be built in order to render the land fit for 
use. New settlers were often promised tools, beasts, and seed corn by the 
Jandlord. Great landlords frequently employed locatores to supervise the 
settlement. These agents were to a significant degree members of land- 
holding families themselves. Smaller landowners who could not sustain 
the expenses of opening new lands individually would sometimes group 
their resources for these undertakings, as did the three knightly possessors 
of the forest of Marigny who in 1275 agreed to exploit the woods jointly.* 


41 André Joris, "Les moulins à guéde dans le comté de Namur pendant la seconde moitié du 
XIII* siècle,” Le Moyen Age, 4th ser. 14 (1959): 253-78; Fossier, La Terre, 2: 423; Verriest, Fn- 
stitutions médiévales, 148-49. 

42 Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 1: 229. 

43 Postan, "Medieval Agrarian Society in Its Prime," 583. Rodney Hilton estimates agricultural 
investment on medieval estates not to have exceeded five per cent of income per annum in the 
thirteenth century. “Rent and Capital Formation in Feudal Society," in Second International 
Conference of Economic History (Paris, 1965), 2: 53. 

44 Doc. 46 in Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes, 1: 331-32. See also Verriest, 
Institutions médiévales, 1: 130-31; and Ganshof and Verhulst, "Medieval Agrarian Society,” 
295. For some interesting observations on land clearance and reclamation on the properties 
belonging to St. Bavon see Adriaan Verhulst, De Sint-Baafsabdij te Gent en Haar Grondbezit 
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It seems, therefore, historically 1naccurate to treat the landholding classes 
of the Middle Ages as passively reacting to economic trends over which 
they had no control and against which they struggled angrily and desper- 
ately in an attempt to shore up the dilapidated edifice of the manorial 
economy. Rather, the documented responses of landholding groups as a 
whole reveal the ability of the landholding classes to make intelligent 
business decisions within an economic context that basically favored their 
position. Their economic power was not tied to the survival of manorial 
production—that is, to the direct exploitation of the domain by means of 
forced labor services rendered by dependent tenants. While cultivation 
of the domain principally by salaried labor under the control of the land- 
lord continued to be extremely important until the end of the thirteenth 
century, nevertheless in terms of the economic situation there were many 
other ways in which landlords could profit from their holdings and control 
over men. While we know that many lost everything or lived in genteel 
poverty, as a class the landlords of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries 
appear to have been an active, dynamic force in the economy and not its 
victims. The obvious potentiality of the countryside under the direction 
of the landlords for generating capital and the willingness of the land- 
lords to use their opportunities have important implications for analyzing 
the genesis of the urban economy. 


THE INCREASING PROSPERITY of the agricultural economy in. the course of 
these centuries depended in no small degree on the growth of urban 
markets and the intensity of long-distance trade. To what extent were the 
landholders of the countryside involved in the development of the town, 
which was unquestionably the motus animi of the commercial revival 
over the long run? To what degree, while not hostile and threatened as 
Pirenne would have it, were they merely profiting from a movement ini- 
tiated by a group of social outcasts or members of the lower classes in 
general? 

It is widely recognized that the relationship between town and country, 
landholder and commercial development, was a close one for the great 
urban agglomerations of Italy. While commercial life in ninth- and tenth- 
century Italy was certainly not intense, it never disappeared completely, 
and there was a certain continuity in commercial activity and probably in 
merchant groups through the centuries. The Italian landlords, moreover, 
resided for a good part of the year in the city and were not reluctant to 


(VII-XIV eeuw) (Brussels, 1958) French résumé on pp. 509-19) In his well-known “Medieval 
Real Estate Developments and Freedom" (4HR, 63 [1957-58]: 47-61) Bryce Lyon appears to 
exaggerate the extent to which the peasants involved in early land reclamation projects were 
free men. See also Adriaan Verhulst, "Landgeminde in Seeflandern,” in Die Anfänge der 
Landgemeinde und Ihr Wesen (Constance, 1964), 1: 451-53; and J. M. van Winter, "Land- 
gemeinde in der Holländisch-Utrechtschen Tiefebene," in ibid. 1: 444. 
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participate both in business investment and directly in trade itself.“ Par- 
ticularly in the coastal cities domini were attracted to commerce in situa- 
tions where it was easy to combine piracy with trading. 

For inland cities, however, this generalization about the role of families 
of the upper classes in the initial development of the urban economy 
should be made with a degree of caution. At least in the case of Florence it 
now appears that many big merchant families, designated as magnat: and 
heretofore considered to have stemmed from the feudal nobility, were in 
all probability newly rich.* Their social position came from early good 
fortune in trade. Yet even in the case of these "new families" land pro- 
vided much of the original capital on which the later fortune from 
commerce was based.*? 

The interest of Pirenne and his immediate followers like Georges Espinas 
and Hans van Werveke has been focused primarily on the Lowlands area 
north of the Somme. In his concise summary of the development of 
towns published in 1963 but actually written just prior to the Second 
World War, van Werveke re-emphasizes the fundamental position of Pirenne 
and his group that, if in Italy land was important in capital formation, in 
the North the merchants were too humble to draw upon such resources, 
and that landed property furnished capital for commerce in urban areas 
in the North only at a later stage.“ Reviewing the extensive bibliography 
of studies on urban and merchant origins published in recent decades, 
Bryce Lyon in 1960 felt justified in observing that "on the continent, 
especially between the Loire and the Rhine, Pirenne's theory holds a 
central position which shows no signs of weakening.”* 

Unfortunately these Lowland areas are poorer than Italy in documenta- 
tion for urban centers before the thirteenth century, and accordingly a 
great deal of latitude exists for doctrinal interpretation of the scattered 
and often ambiguous evidence. The matter of merchant origins is hamp- 
ered particularly by the frequent absence of surnames or place designations 
in conjunction with the names of individuals found in the documents. It 
would be important to know, for example, if that Lambertus, ministerialis 
of the Prince Bishop: of Liège and brother of the Abbot of Saint-Airy 


45 Yves Renouard, Les hommes d'affaires italiens du moyen âge (Paris, 1949), 46-47, 62. 

56 Enrico Fiumi, "La fioritura e decadenza dell'economia fiorentina," Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 117 (1959): 432-40. 

47 This is one of the basic conclusions of Johann Plesner, L’emigration de la campagne 
à la ville libre de Florence au XIII* siécle (Copenhagen, 1934). 

48 Hans Van Werveke, “The Rise of the Towns," in The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, s, ed. M. M. Postan, E. E. Rich, and Edward Miller (Cambridge, 1963): 3-41. 

19 Bryce Lyon, "L'oeuvre de Henri Pirenne aprés vingt-cinq ans,” Le Moyen Age, 4th ser. 
15 (1960): 468. 

50 Jan A. van Houtte, "Gesellschaftliche Schichten in den Städten der Niederlande," in 
Untersuchungen zur Gesellschaftlichen Struktur der Mittelalierlichen Städte in Europa (Con- 
stance, 1966), 262-63; Franz Petri, "Die Anfänge des mittelalterlichen Städtewesens in den 
Niederlanden und dem angrenzenden Frankreich,” in Studien zu den Anfängen des Europäischen 
Städtewesens (Constance, 1958), 229. 
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(1084-1106) who served as the bishop's provisor publici juris et judex at 
Huy, was identical with Lambertus Hoyensis, the first man identified as a 
merchant of that city (1103).51 

In retrospect Pirenne tended to underestimate the extent of commer- 
cial life 1n the Carolingian period, particularly in agricultural products like 
wine and industrial goods like textiles. With historians like Bloch he 
also exaggerated the amount of destruction occasioned by the Viking in- 
cursions in the North Sea area. The supposed destruction of ‘Tournai is 
based on the unreliable Historiae Tornacenses written in the second 
half of the twelfth century.9 At Quentovic, Arras, St.-Omer, Dinant, Namur, 
and Huy, moreover, there is no evidence of rupture in commercial life 
between the eighth and the tenth centuries.” Only at Ghent and Valencien- 
nes does a break in the period of the invasions seem to occur: thirty years 
for the former and twenty-five for the latter. But in each case “il n'est pas 
prouvé." Monks heavy with abbey treasures were probably among the 
first to flee the advent of the Vikings and the last to return, and the period 
in which monks like those of St. Bavon of Ghent were in exile is not 
necessarily one in which the portus of the settlement was deserted.55 In any 
case, for this area north of the Somme as a whole there is little reason to 
postulate a break between the merchant class of the Carolingian towns 
and that of the tenth century. 

The nature of the social milieu in which initial urban development oc- 
curred in the tenth and eleventh centuries also requires a redefinition. In 
order not to prejudice this analysis, in discussing the landholding classes 
of the countryside I have been careful to avoid using the word "noble" to 
apply to the landlords. There is little question that of the lay landlords 
the very greatest, like the counts and territorial princes, throughout 
the period deserve the appellation. Many of these belonged to families 
that could be traced back to the Carolingian aristocracy of the ninth cen- 
tury and before. Nor was this resiliency peculiar to the very upper strata 
of society: families of the second order, those that made up the leading 
adherents of the various territorial princes, often stemmed from the vassi 
dominici of the Carolingian emperors who in the period of imperial dis- 

51 André Joris, La ville de Huy au moyen age (Paris, 1959), 105, 361. 

52 Perhaps the best general discussion of the extent of this trade is found in Robert Latouche, 
The Birth of Western Economy, tr. E. M. Wilkinson (London, 1961), 235-67. Latouche also 
is very critical of the monolithic nature of Pirenne's explanation for the development of towns. 
See also Robert S. Lopez, “Le città dell'Europa post-carolingia," in I problemi comuni dell’ 
Europa post-carolingia (Spoleto, 1955), 559-61, 566—67; and Boris A. Rybakow, “Der Handel 
und die Handelsstrassen," in B. D. Grekow and M. L. Artamonow, eds., Geschichte der Kultur 
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54 Ibid., 158-59. 
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integration had shifted their allegiance to the new lordships formed out 
of the wreckage. Although perhaps an exceptional example, a study of 
leading families of Touraine from the ninth to the twelfth centuries has 
recently shown that the social composition and stability of the group over 
this period remained unchanged [ändert sich . . . uberhaupt nichi].59 Ac- 
cordingly, Bloch's conception of a discontinuity between the Carolingian 
aristocracy of blood and the nobility of the eleventh century is no longer 
tenable. Hereditary in its status, proud of its long traditions, powerful 
politically and economically, this eleventh-century nobility, moreover, was 
to remain a fairly narrow group at the top of the social ladder down to the 
twelfth century in certain regions and into the thirteenth or even later in 
the lands north of the Somme. 

Below this class of nobles lay a much larger, more diversified group of 
landholders, who, generally speaking, controlled the middling estates. 
The more important ministeriales who served the temporal or spiritual 
lords as knights or domanial and aulic officials derived their income to 
varying degrees from agricultural possessions both allodial and feudal.57 Cen- 
suales in the familia of the great abbeys might also hold sizable acreage 
like those prosperous possessores, the men of St. Marie at Tournai.® The 
great diversity of social origins of this particular class, which included 
members of the nobility, made for a great disparity in wealth among its 
members. Although it is almost impossible to prove, it is also not un- 
likely that some of those holding middling estates were completely without 
any ties of dependence. 

As regional studies are published it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the area of "classic feudalism" grows smaller and smaller. In regions of 
France and the Low Countries as disparate as Mäcon, Picardy, the Midi, 


$6 Karl F. Werner, "Untersuchungen zur Frühzeit des französischen Fürstentums, 9.-10. 
Jahrhundert,” Die Welt als Geschichte, 18 (1958): 256-89; 19 (1959): 146-93; 20 (1960) 87- 
119; Georges Duby, “Une enquéte à poursuivre: la noblesse dans la France médiévale," Revue 
historique, 226 (1961) 1-22; Léopold Genicot, "La noblesse au moyen age dans l'ancienne 
‘Francie,’” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 17 (1962): 1-22. Werner's judgment on the 
nobility of Touraine is found in “Untersuchungen zur Frühzeit,” 19 (1959): 185. 

57 The frequent donations of allodial land to ecclesiastical institutions by ministeriales, 
both serf and free, suggest that servile status presented no bar to such holdings. Francois 
Ganshof's explanation of the allodial courts as not concerned with allodial property in a true 
sense (Étude sur les ministeriales en Flandre et en Lotharingie [Brussels, 1926], 379-414) has 
recently been refuted by Micheline Soenen in “A propos de ‘ministeriales’ brabançons 
propriétaires d'alleux aux XII* et XIII* siècles,” in Georges Despy, Maurice Arnold, and 
Mina Martens, eds., Hommage au Professor Paul Bonenfant (Brussels, 1965), 139-49. See also 
Marc Bloch, “Un probléme d'histoire comparée: la ministérialité en France et en Allemagne," 
Revue historique de droit français et étranger, 7 (1928): 62-63. On the free and serf status 
of ministeriales see Paul Bonenfant and Georges Despy, "La noblesse en Brabant aux XII° et 
XIII* siècles,” Le Moyen Age, 4th ser, 13 (1958): 52; Guillaume Des Marez, "Note sur la 
ministérialité," Bulletins de l'Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 5th ser. 10 
(1924): 73-82; Léo Verriest, Noblesse, chevalrie, lignages (Brussels, 1959), 27; and Genicot, 
L'économie rurale namuroise, 2: 65-77. 

58 Paul Rolland, Les origines de la commune de Tournai (Brussels, 1931), 124-25; Perrin, 
La seigneurie rurale, 2: 211. à; 

59 Verriest, Institutions médiévales, 187-91; Perrin, La seigneurie rurale, 2: 211. 
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and Namur, by the mid-eleventh century the allod still constituted the 
principal form of property.9 Especially relevant for the northern area of 
France and for the Low Countries is a recent investigation regarding 
feudalism in Picardy. In this province the association of a fief with vassalage 
did not become frequent until the end of the twelfth century, and through- 
out the thirteenth century only a small proportion of land in the province 
was held as benefice. Léo Verriest's combative pages criticizing Pirenne's 
assumption that between the eighth and eleventh centuries allodial land 
not only was of minor importance in the Low Countries but that what re- 
mained of it was firmly in the hands of the aristocracy can be read today 
with a good deal more sympathy than when it was written twenty-five 
years ago.9? 

The significance of allodial holdings in the medieval rural landscape, 
therefore, meant that real estate was more mobile in the hands of more 
people and consequently had a greater commercial significance than many 
historians with their vision of a massively feudalized countryside realized. 
Although the transfer of allods, whether by gift or sale, frequently re- 
quired the assent of relatives, especially in the period prior to the thir- 
teenth century, the mobility of allodial possessions was nevertheless much 
greater than that of lands held on feudal tenure and burdened with all 
manner of obligations. Above all, division, exchange, or sale of parts of 
allods was simpler in procedure than in the case of benefices where the 
overlord usually had an interest in seeing that the benefice was adequate 
to the performance of the services owed. 

In the eleventh century this middle group of landlords was, in contra- 
distinction to the nobility, extremely amorphous. In this society military 
prowess was highly esteemed, but the prestige enjoyed by the miles was 
qualified by the servile origins of many who exercised the profession of 
arms. The ceremonies and trappings of chivalry were not as yet codified 
and identical with the way of life of the nobility.% There was no social bar 
to intermarriage between families of milites and families of ministeriales 
with aulic or domanial functions. Younger sons of knights in the familia 


60 Georges Duby, La société aux XI* et XII* siècles dans la région máconnaise (Paris, 1959), 
292; Fossier, La Terre, 2: 547; Genicot, L'économie rurale namuroise, 1: 69; Archibald Lewis, 
The Development of Southern French and Catalan Society, 718-1050 (Austin, 1965), 383. Both 
Fossier and Lewis produce spectacular figures on the percentage of allodial land in their 
respective areas. Because their figures are based largely on donations to ecclesiastical institu- 
tions we might expect, however, that allods, essentially more mobile than benefices, would 
predominate in these acts. 

61 Fossier, La Terre, 2: 546. 

62 Verriest, Institutions médiévales, 35-36. 

63 Édouard Poncelet cogently remarks: “Au xir siècle, la chevalerie qui, jusque là, n'avait 
été qu'une profession, devint, en méme temps qu'un corps d'élite, un ordre soumis à des 
règles sévères relatives à l'honneur, à la courtoisie, à la parfaite loyauté.” Oeuvres de Jacques 
de Hemricourt, ed. Camille de Borman, Alphonse Bayot, and Édouard Poncelet (Brussels, 
1931), 3: clxx. In the area of Liége only after the end of the thirteenth century were the knights 
assimiliated into the nobility (p. xcvi). For evolution of chivalric life style, see Bloch, Feudat 
Society, 312-19; and Charles T. Wood, The Quest for Eternity (New York, 1971), 119-38. 
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of a lord, moreover, while stil] remaining in that lord's dependency, prob- 
ably had a relatively open choice of career: the benefice and the charge of 
miles would have devolved on the eldest son.9* 

At the very inception of the economic revival in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries many of these milites were resident in the towns as castle guards 
along with other ministeriales who served as judges, monetarii, and vicarii. 
The civis of Bruges who was brother-in-law of one of the knights beseiged 
in the town's fortress in March 1127, or the other who was kin to Lambert 
Archei, vassal of the count of Flanders, were doubtless not untypical of a 
social situation where class consciousness at least at this level was not yet 
highly developed.$5 

The genealogv of the Huquedieu, one of the earliest known patrician 
families of Arras, illustrates well the adaptability of men belonging to the 
"established" society. Designated as “a man of St. Vaast," Sawalon Huque- 
dieu, whose father Henry had also probably been a man of the abbey, was 
an important property owner in the town in the first half of the twelfth 
century. One of his sons, Sawalon, is designated as miles and also officialis 
of the count of Flanders. This second Sawalon and his brothers, whose 
lives belong to the last half of the twelfth century, were important holders 
of urban property. The thirteenth-century descendants of the family were 
leaders in the cloth trade that dominated the commerce of the city.® 

The familia of the bishop of Huy seems to have been the leading ele- 
ment in the early patriciate of that city, which developed commercially in 
the eleventh century. We can only guess at the economic activities of Dodon, 
dispensator episcopalis mense, who in 1106 was listed as villicus and 
counted among the burghers. The lending activities of the twelfth-century 
cellerarius of the bishop are more certain, as are those of his son who gave 
money to merchants "so that he might share in the abundant profit of 
merchants, just as many laymen of quality were accustomed to do." The 
grandson of the cellerarius followed the family lending tradition.” 

The inventory made in 1145 of the property of Nicolas, civis strenuus 
of Amiens, son of Mainier, monetarius, clearly illustrates the origins of 
wealth of one of the early patrician families of that episcopal city.9? Pos- 
sessed of rural lands with hospites as tenants and a house near the Somme 
with an income derived from rights to collect port fees from merchants 
using his docks, Nicolas was evidently one of the leading men of the town. 


64 Poncelet, Oeuvres de Hemricourt, 3: cxxx. 

65 Galbert de Bruges, Histoire du meurtre de Charles le Bon, ed. Henri Pirenne (Paris, 
1891), 78, 96. 

on Lestocquoy, Patriciens du Moyen-Age: Les dynasties bourgeoises d’Arras du XI’ 
au XV° siècle (Arras, 1945), 85-91. 

67 Joris, La ville de Huy, 359, 361. 

88 Michel Mollat, Les villes et la civilisation urbaine entre la Meuse et la Seine du début, 
du XI* siécle au début du XIV* (Paris, 1960), 1: 49-50. For the economic role of the monetarii 
see Robert S. Lopez, “An Aristocracy of Money in the Early Middle Ages," Speculum, 28 (1953): 
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The document mentions a three-story warehouse with a cellar projected 
for the docksite. Very likely Nicolas inherited part of this fortune from his 
father, Mainier, a minter and in all probability ministerialis of the bishop. 
The failure of Nicolas to call himself monetarius might stem from his being 
a younger son in the family. The instance of Nicolas and Mainier recalls 
the four monetarii of Dinant who were entrusted by the count of Namur 
with the governing of the town at least from the eleventh century into the 
thirteenth and whose progeny melted into the class of the burgenses of this 
important industrial and trading center.9? 

Middling landholders of the countryside could easily be concealed 
behind the titles negotiatores or mercatores. The merchant of Tournai, 
Otherlard, who had been described in the first vita Macharii (1014) as 
loading his ship with wool at the portus of the city on October 1, 1013, for 
a voyage to the market at Ghent, was identified by the second vita (1067) as 
one of the possessores of Tournai: "As is the custom of landowners [pos- 
sessoribus| . . . he loaded his ship with wool, and, with other merchants 
[ceteris mercatoribus] who brought their goods to this market from all 
over, he sailed to Ghent.” In a period when the commercial routes by 
land and water could be unsafe, milites and rich censuales might have 
been understandably reluctant to trust the disposal of their agricultural 
production to servants, and thus the link between the possessor and the 
merchant could be a close one. 

The distinction drawn in this analysis between the great landholders— 
that is, the ecclesiastical and temporal lords—on the one hand, and the 
middling landholders on the other, is important from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries. In the agricultural sector this latter group throughout 
Northern Europe demonstrated its ability to adapt to the evolving money 
economy. Moreover, because in the first half of this two-hundred-and- 
fifty-year period social distinctions were still not clearly drawn below the 
level of the restricted group of nobles, among middling landholding famil- 
ies—especially their younger sons—economic opportunities outside agri- 
culture were still relatively available. This does not mean that all the 
ear]y patriciate and certainly not all the merchant element in that patriciate 
derived from families with landed wealth or revenues acquired from 
service to a great lord. Many of those who entered commerce doubtless 
came from the poorer elements of the countryside. But even these were 
not for the most part runaway serfs or foot-loose adventurers. In twelfth- 
century Amiens, for example, no family of distant origins left a lasting 
name in the city.“ For Picardy as a whole displacements of individuals 


69 In his “Origins of the Medieval Town Patriciate” (pp. 21-22) A. B. Hibbert makes an 
astute observation on Pirenne's analysis of the monetarii in the latter's early work, Histoire 
de la constitution. de la ville de Dinant au moyen-age (Ghent, 1889), 19-20. 

7 Quoted in Rolland, Les origines, 124 n.g. 

71 Massiet du Biest, "Les origines de la population et du patriciat urbain à Amiens,” Revue 
du Nord, 30 (1948): 113-32; Jean Lestocquoy, "Les villes et la population urbaine," Cahiers 
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and families in the period 1125—75 averaged between two to fifteen kilom- 
eters, with a few rare exceptions ranging from thirty to forty kilometers.” 

Most of the documentation, of course, for this earlier period comes 
from towns of pre-Norman foundation where the continuity of existence 
encouraged participation of indigenous elements in economic development. 
For towns like Douai, Ypres, and Lille, which grew up around a post- 
Norman castle and whose initial commercial growth appears to have come 
in the twelfth and especially in the thirteenth century,” it is very possible 
that numbers of settlers and the merchants among them came from a dis- 
tance and that the origins of many of the evolving patrician families did 
not lie in the surrounding countryside. This is, however, pure hypothesis; 
the role of the agricultural establishment in the case of a "new" town like 
Brussels suggests the need for caution even here.” It is essential, neverthe- 
less, when speaking generally, to stress the complexity of the early mer- 
chant group and the extent to which the countryside and landed wealth 
furnished capital for urban commerce and industry. To deny a priori the 
possibility of commercial enterprise to landlords and officials of lay and 
ecclesiastical lords because of some predetermined mental orientation 
on their part is to distort the variegated nature of early urban society. 

It is easier in the light of the complex composition of the early urban 
patriciate to understand the peaceful establishment of communal govern- 
ments, which occurred all over the area bordered by the Loire and the 
Rhine in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The old class-conflict thesis 
that saw in these communal movements the rise of a new class opposed to the 
establishment must be seriously modified. With the exception of rela- 
tively few cases like Cambrai and Laon, the establishment of the commune 
proceeded largely with the encouragement or the passive acceptance of 
town lords both lay and ecclesiastical. There was little about the com- 
munes that was revolutionary in intent.?® 
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Admittedly, in the second half of the period under discussion the ex- 
pansion of the class of nobles and the redefinition of the meaning of 
nobility involved in this phenomenon had the effect of making it more 
difficult for members of the middling landlord group to-enter trade..In 
the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the institution of knight- 
hood, sanctifed by the Church and glorified by poetry and elaborate 
ceremony, gradually came to attract into its membership men from the 
nobility. From being a profession, knighthood became the identifying at- 
tribute of the noble class. In part a product of the developing legalistic, 
ordering tendencies of the period, efforts at defining a code of conduct, 
dress rules, and other restrictions designed to set off the nobility from the 
other members of the society bad two results. First, the number of 
families counted among the ranks of the nobility increased, and second, 
families in the middling landlord class were compelled to become part 
of the military aristocracy. Exclusion from the widened nobility would 
have pushed these families down into the now clearly defined ranks of the 
lower classes. Bloch was therefore accurate in pointing to an increasing 
class consciousness in these centuries. 

I credit the ordering mentality of the period, however, as only partially 
responsible for the creation of the new exclusiveness among the nobility. 
In a sense the class consciousness of the military nobility was merely re: 
placing another that focused on blood. The aggressiveness with which the 
new code of chivalry asserted itself seems in my opinion explicable on the 
grounds that, whereas the former nobility had been one of birth, with 
the new criteria families now could be “made” noble through knighthood. 
In theory the class was open toward the bottom, and the great problem 
was to set up restrictions and rules to shut off entrance. Paradoxically, es- 
sential to the understanding of the closing of the nobility is the recognition 
of the process of opening that preceded and helped to bring it about. 

As might be expected, the assumption of the knights into the noble 
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class obviously occurred at different times in different areas. In Namur, 
while the knights in the thirteenth century possessed social prestige, it was 
only at the end of the fourteenth century that they became fused with the 
old nobility.” In the bishopric of Liège the fusion came at the end of the 
thirteenth century, ? and in Picardy the rise of the knights and the identi- 
fication of nobility with knighthood was complete by the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century.” For regions further to the south the assimilation 
seems to have occurred earlier.9 Nevertheless, it remains that the Parle- 
ment of Paris still found it necessary in the reign of St. Louis to prohibit 
lords from knighting their serfs.?! 

Quite naturally, in defining the character and extent of this new class 
consciousness historians have too easily accepted the knight's behavior 
depicted by the poets and chroniclers of this period of assimilation as 
accurately describing the everyday life of the members of this new nobility. 
Unquestionably these authors represented the goals of the noble class in 
their creations, and the life and deeds of the men singled out for attention 
were idealized. To a degree the poets’ picture of the knights has affected 
our conception of how the knight must have acted when confronted with 
the dangers of the evolving money economy. The very success of the 
middling landlords in an agricultural system increasingly dependent on 
markets should be telling proof against the reliability of much of this 
literature. While many nobles did ride the tournament circuit, seek out 
battles, allow their bailiffs to cheat them, or lost their manors through 
debt, there were others, probably the majority, who, while enjoying the 
privileges of their position, did little if any military service and spent 
their days in managing their lands. It is curious that Marc Bloch would 
choose the two constitutions of the Templar Order, the one drawn up in 
1130 and the other in 1250, to show the growing class consciousness and 
exclusiveness of the nobles in these years.? How really significant was the 
Templars' increasing sense of class with its implied antagonism to mer- 
chants and commerce, given the fact that the order was one of the most 
efficient agricultural entrepreneurs in Western Europe and the managers 
of one of the biggest banking operations? 

One generally unrecognized source of vitality for the "closed" nobility 
of Northern Europe in the thirteenth century was curiously the great 
number of noble families that died out. The extinction rate for this class in 
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the Forez during this century was about thirty-one per cent.® In this prov- 
ince at the same time two or three generations of wealth were sometimes 
enough to raise a family into the ranks of the nobility. General recognition 
of noble status by the locality seems to have been the determining factor. 
Most of the new noble families were from the ranks of the successful 
peasants, while those of bourgeois origin had a harder time. To what de- 
gree did such high rates of extinction prevail in previous centuries, and to 
what extent can these conclusions be generalized for other areas of Eu- 
rope? This was not the case in the Máconnais before 1200, and evidence 
from Picardy indicates a relative stability of noble families there as well 
before the thirteenth century.# After 1200, however, not only the nobility 
of Picardy but also that of the Liége region clearly follows the pattern 
of the nobles of Forez.5 Various explanations could be offered for the 
especially high extinction rate of the nobility in the thirteenth century, 
but one of the most likely is that many of the relatively new noble families 
had not yet had time to establish traditions designed to preserve the line, 
and the incidence of family mortality was consequently high among them. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that in the thirteenth century 
the nobility in the countryside remained a powerful economic force in 
some degree owing to the constant incorporation into their number of the 
most successful members of the lower classes. 


IN CONTEMPORARY SYNTHESES of the economic and social history of medieval 
Europe I have been impressed by the resiliency of assumptions inherited 
from early liberal thought on the ancien régime and from Marx's exaggera- 
tions of some strands of that thinking. Modern economic and social his- 
torians of the Middle Ages are increasingly abandoning these assumptions 
in their detailed work, yet seem almost irresistibly drawn to the class- 
conflict thesis as a means for structuring general treatments of the economic 
and social life of the period. Admittedly there were tensions between town 
and country, merchant and landlord, especially in the thirteenth century, 
but thirty years of scholarship point to the conclusion that elements of 
discontinuity have been overemphasized at the expense of factors favoring 
continuity between ruling classes in urban and rural areas and the inter- 
dependency of the two sectors in the economic evolution. Not only through- 
out the period from 1000 to 1250 did the landlords profit from the price 
rise in agricultural products, but at least in the first half of that period the 
social structure of the society was such as to permit members of the 
middling group of landlords to participate in the initial stages of urban 
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The Egalitarian Myth and the American Social Reality: 
Wealth, Mobility, and Equality in the “Era of the Common Man" 





EDWARD PESSEN 


ALEXIS DE 'TOCQUEVILLE’S Democracy in America, a work whose insights into 
the American mind and sou] have proven to be almost frighteningly pres- 
cient, has been justly acclaimed as the most penetrating single book yet writ- 
ten on American civilization. The book also contains the most influential 
as well as the most durable interpretation of Jacksonian America yet 
offered. For while older sectional and class analyses of the great political is- 
sues have been largely forsaken by scholars in our own time, Tocqueville’s 
egalitarian version of Jacksonian society continues to command their wide 
support. The polemic and controversy that have marked the discussion of 
party battles in the age of Clay and Calhoun have been strangely missing 
from the consideration of the era's social developments. Jacksonians and 
anti-Jacksonians, now as earlier, subscribe to the T'ocquevillean interpre- 
tation of antebellum American society.! 


This article is an expanded version of a paper given at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, Dec. 29, 1970, in Boston, Mass. Grants from the Research Founda- 
tion of the State University of New York in 1969 and 1970 permitted me to do much of the 
research for the article. The staffs of many libraries, particularly those of the New-York His- 
torical Society, the Long Island Historical Society, the New York City Municipal Archives and 
Records Center, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the Department of Rare Books and Manuscripts of the Boston Public Library, and the Local 
History and Genealogical Division of the New York Public Library were splendidly coopera- 
tive. Useful ideas and information were contributed by John Daly, archival examiner of the 
City of Philadelphia, Dagoberto Molerio, teacher in the New York City public school system, 
Stuart Blumin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, David Spring of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Alice Hanson Jones of Washington University, and my colleague, Stanley Buder 
of Baruch College of the City University of New York. Samuel Richmond, professor of statistics 
and dean of the Graduate School of Business of Columbia University, made his formidable 
expertise available to me in the treatment of statistical problems. Students who assisted in 
my research and computations were Elizabeth Ann O'Brien, Andrew Pessen, Dinah Pessen, 
and Kenneth Jacobson. In selecting pictures, I am indebted to the valuable advice given by 
Wilson G. Duprey, curator of the Map and Print Room, New-York Historical Society, Nicholas 
B. Wainwright, director of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Miss Charlotte LaRue of 
the Museum of the City of New York, and Mrs. Beth Shub, graduate student in Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 

1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Paris, 1835, 1840). References in this article 
are to an edition edited by Phillips Bradley (New York, 1954). For useful recent discussions of 
the political historiography, see Alfred A. Cave, Jacksonian Democracy and the Historians 
(Gainesville, 1964); Charles G. Sellers, Jr., "Andrew Jackson versus the Historians," Mississippi 
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Tocqueville was not alone in depicting the American society of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century in egalitarian terms. Many con- 
temporaries, native Americans and European visitors alike, observed—or 
thought they observed—the same fluid social scene discerned by the brilliant 
young aristocrat.? Their joint perception of American society is Tocquevil- 
lean not in the sense that its central propositions were original with T'ocque- 
ville but rather because no one else formulated the egalitarian thesis so 
comprehensively, so lucidly, so logically as he. Tocqueville's social portrait 
is a model of internal consistency. 

According to the egalitarian thesis the United States was a society dom- 
inated by the great mass of the people, who composed the middling orders. 
Unfortunate minorities aside, few men here were either very poor or very 
rich. For that matter the rich here were rich only by American standards, 
their wealth not comparing in magnitude to the great fortunes accumulated 
by wealthy European families. What rich men there were in America were 
typically self-made, born to poor or humble families. Nor did they long 
hold on to their wealth. Flux ruled this dynamic society; riches and poverty 
were ephemeral states in this kaleidoscopic milieu. 'The limited extent and 
the precariousness of wealth helped explain the dwindling influence of its 
possessors. At a time when the most liberal of European states was grudg- 
ingly permitting some wealthy bourgeois to share the suffrage with great 
landholders, America was brushing aside all important restrictions on vot- 
ing. Deference gave way to the strident rule of the masses, as the beleaguered 
rich turned their backs on a politics permeated by vulgarity, opportunism, 
and other loveless expressions of popular power. Social and economic de- 
mocracy followed on the heels of, as they were in part caused by, political 
democracy. In a society that exalted work over status, class barriers loosened 
and diminished in significance. And a near if not a perfect equality of 
condition resulted from the unparalleled equality of opportunity that in 
Tocqueville's time complemented the abundant natural resources, the tech- 
nological advances, and the human energy that had been present in 
America since its settlement.? 


Valley Historical Review, 44 (1958): 615-34; and Edward Pessen, Jacksonian America: Society, 
Personality, and Politics (Homewood, 1969), 352-93. Among the modern works that subscribe 
to one or more of the central tenets of the egalitarian theory are David M. Potter, People of 
Plenty (Chicago, 1958); Carl N. Degler, Out of Our Past (rev. ed.; New York, 1970), 144-45; 
Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion (Stanford, 1957); Lee Benson, The Concept of 
Jacksonian Democracy: New York As a Test Case (Princeton, 1961); Marcus Cunliffe, The 
Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837 (Chicago, 1965); John William Ward, “The Age of the Com- 
mon Man," in John Higham, ed. Reconstruction in American History (New York, 1962), 
82-97; David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel Denney, T'he Lonely Crowd (New York, 
1953); Rowland Berthoff, “The American Social Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” AHR, 65 
(1959-60): 499; and Stuart Bruchey, The Roots of American Economic Growth, 1607-1861 (New 
York, 1968). 

? For a EE of the individuals who helped shape the egalitarian viewpoint, see Pes- 
sen, Jacksonian America, 39—46. 

3 Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1: 53-54; 2: 105, 138, 164, 199, 234, 237, 239, 250, 251, 
258, 263, passim. 
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Tocqueville’s comprehensive evaluation of American civilization, stres- 
sing as it did the ambivalent values and beliefs of the people, was of course 
more complex than the preceding passage suggests. The purpose of this 
essay, however, is not to assess the subtle social philosophy of Alexis de 
Tocqueville but rather to consider those elements in his appraisal of Amer- 
ica that have been widely subscribed to and that form what I call the egali- 
tarian thesis. 

The egalitarian thesis has not gone unchallenged. A few contemporary 
men of affairs joined spiritual and secular perfectionists and labor radicals 
in dissenting from the consensus as a whole or from particular parts of it. A 
number of recent publications have also questioned one or another aspect 
of the traditional interpretation.* It is no disparagement to note that the 
modern criticisms have for the most part focused on other themes; they 
have either touched on only one facet of the egalitarian thesis or examined 
only one community; and they have been impressionistic in their metho- 
dology.® That is, their data are random and inconclusive. 

I have gathered much evidence—or what nowadays is called “quantitative 
data"—from major cities of the Northeast in order to subject the thesis of 
antebellum egalitarianism to the kind of detailed check it has hitherto 
been largely spared. What follows is a report on how well several fundamen- 
tal axioms of the egalitarian theory stand up to the test of empirical verifi- 
cation. Since it is better to be intelligible than modish, clear prose and sim- 
ple mathematical terms have been used wherever possible in preference to 
esoteric charts or terminology.® Serious historians, even those ancients who 


For a discussion of some of the era’s dissenters, see Arthur E. Bestor, Jr, Backwoods 
Utopias (Philadelphia, 1950), and Edward Pessen, Most Uncommon Jacksonians (Albany, 1967). 
For recent publications, see Richard C. Wade, The Urban Frontier: The Rise of Western 
Cities, 1790-1830 (Cambridge, 1959), 203~30; D. Clayton James, Antebellum Natchez (Baton 
Rouge, 1968); Kenneth W. Wheeler, To Wear a City’s Crown: The Beginnings of Urban 
Growth in Texas, 1836-1865 (Cambridge, Mass., 1968); Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? De- 
mocracy and Power in an American City (New Haven, 1961); Douglas T. Miller, Jacksonian 
Aristocracy: Class and Democracy in New York, 1830-1860 (New York, 1967); Miller, "Immi-' 
gration and Social Stratification in Pre-Civil War New York,” New York History, 49 (1968): 
157-68; Pessen, Jacksonian America; Sidney H. Aronson, Status and Kinship in the Higher 
Civil Service (Cambridge, Mass., 1964); and Gary B. Nash, “The Philadelphia Bench and Bar, 
1800-1861,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 7 (1965): 203-20. 

5 Exceptions to the impressionistic approach are a number of recent quantitative studies 
of particular communities, some of them yet unpublished. Particularly valuable are Stuart 
Mack Blumin, “Mobility in a Nineteenth-Century American City: Philadelphia, 1820-1860” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1968), a condensed summary of which appears 
under the title "Mobility and Change in Ante-Bellum Philadelphia," in Stephan Thernstrom 
and Richard Sennett, eds, Nineteenth-Century Cities: Essays in the New Urban History 
(New Haven, 1969), 165-208; Alexandra McCoy, “The Political Affiliations of American Elites: 
Wayne County, Michigan, 1844-1860, as a Test Case" (Ph.D. dissertation, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, 1965); and two papers read at the annual meeting of the Organization of American 
Historians, April 19, 1971, in New Orleans Robert Doherty, “Property Distribution in 
Jacksonian America," on New England; and Michael B. Katz, "Patterns of Inequality, Wealth 
and Power in a Nineteenth-Century City," on Hamilton, Ontario. 

$In dealing with the distribution of wealth, for example, it has appeared to me as sensible 
and more economical to make simple statements of the proportions of wealth owned by dif- 
ferent levels of wealth holders than to use the Lorenz curve as the means of indicating 
graphically the difference between a perfect equality of distribution and the actual inequality 
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had the quaint notion that their purpose was to tell an interesting story 
well, did much research in the evidence after all. It would be dismaying to 
think that the amassing of data obliges the scholar to foresake plain English 
for a mode of communication more characteristic of the computer that 
may have abetted his research than of the historian who must communi- 
cate his findings and his audience who must read them. 


“IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY like that of the United States," wrote Tocque- 
ville, "fortunes are scanty," since "the equality of conditions [that] gives 
some resources to all the members of the community . . . also prevent any of 
them from having resources of great extent.” Tocqueville’s reasoning was 
flawless. As always the great question is whether his logic is borne out by 
the facts. 

It is of course impossible to define objectively "resources of great ex- 
tent" or riches. The terms may be said to contain both a relative and an 
absolute component. Riches or great wealth will be owned by relatively 
few, giving each of their possessors a portion of the community's goods that 
equals or surpasses in value the total wealth owned by hundreds or even 
thousands of poorer men. And riches make possible lives marked by ma- 
teria] comfort, costly even sumptuous possessions, servants or retainers to 
perform menial tasks, much leisure time and attractive and expensive 
means of spending or using it. Since a number of contemporary sources in- 
dicated the quantity of wealth required to live the life of the rich, the 
question to be answered concerns the numbers who attained such wealth. 

Digging out evidence of this sort is, however, much harder than devising 
plans to do so. That few scholarly tasks are more difficult than determining 
the precise wealth owned by individuals at a given point in their lifetimes 
prior to death is made abundantly clear by the admitted inexactness of the 
estimates of wealth made by the few outstanding economic historians who 
have tried to deal with the problem. Authorities in this esoteric field offer 
not precise attributions of wealth but informed estimates.? 


that inevitably obtains. It is perhaps more revealing to say that the poorest ninety per cent 
of Philadelphians owned only ten per cent of the wealth in 1860 than to note that the 
Schutz coefficient of inequality for the same data is .79 (with o representing perfect equality 
and .999 the greatest possible degree of inequality). Similarly, I fail to see the need to refer 
to the Gini coefficient of concentration, which would be zero in the case of perfect equality of 
distribution and approaches closer to 1.0 as the area between the diagonal line, representing 
perfect equality of distribution (in a graph in which the vertical pole measures wealth and 
the horizontal, population) and the Lorenz curve (connecting the points that indicate the 
proportions of wealth owned by varying percentages of the population—"deciles," where the 
latter are divided into tenths) enlarges, in an instance in which the richest tenth owning 
better than forty per cent of the wealth and the poorest half less than fifteen per cent, pro- 
duces a Gini coefficient of .54. 

T Democracy in America, 2: 250, 258. Writing more recently, Marcus Cunliffe advises that 
in America "sizable fortunes were made, but not astronomical fortunes and not static fortunes." 
The Nation Takes Shape, 169. 

8See Ralph Hidy, The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance: English Merchant 
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Nor have many attempts been made by scholars to date to fix the wealth 
of the great accumulators.? In effect the supply of authoritative informa- 
tion is slim, while what is authoritive is unavoidably inexact. If precise 
scholarly appraisals are lacking, there exists interesting contemporary pub- 
lished evidence that in effect takes up the question: were there very few or 
no Americans who had substantial fortunes during the era? 

Not according to the estimates made by Moses Yale Beach, erstwhile pub- 
lisher of the New York Sun and of lists of New York City's wealthiest one 
thousand during the 1840s and 1850s.!? In an 1845 edition of his list John 
Jacob Astor’s wealth was placed at $25,000,000 while twenty other eminent 
men were adjudged millionaires. Another one thousand New Yorkers were 
estimated to be worth varying sums ranging from $100,000 to $800,000 for 
` each. The problem with Beach's rating, however, is that in addition to its 
careless errors and the mystery of its sources—faults noted but accepted by 
the many scholars who used it because they believed they had no alter- 
native —it was riddled with inconsistencies, was put together shoddily if not 


Bankers at Work, 1763-1861 (Cambridge, 1949), 40, 46; Kenneth W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, 
Business Man (New York, 1966), 2: 939n.; and Philip L. White, The Beekmans of New York 
in Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877 (New York, 1956), 214. Wills, while useful, disclose only 
what a man was worth at his death—if they do that, In many cases wills affixed no monetary 
value to the items they listed, See, for example, Leo Hershkowitz, comp., Wills of Early New 
York Jews, 1704-1799 (New York, 1967), or the will of William Hamersley, in Lawrence Roth, 
ed., Colonial Families of America (New York, 1946), 25: 16. While probate inventories are 
invaluable, they, too, are imperfect, typically omitting real property as well as transfers of 
property before death, depending on the ability of particular valuers, and not existing in 
sufficient numbers to permit a comprehensive comparison of the relative wealth owned by 
diverse individuals and wealth-holding groups in a given community. See, for example, "In- 
ventory of the Personal Estate of Peter G. Stuyvesant, December 30, 1847," Stuyvesant Papers, 
New-York Historical Society. For critiques of the weaknesses of the inventories by scholars 
who have made effective use of the inventories' strengths, see Jackson Turner Main, The Social 
Structure of Revolutionary America (Princeton, 1965), 288-91; Richard Grassby, “The Personal 
Wealth of the Busines Community in Seventeenth-Century England," Economic History 
Review, 2d ser. 23 (1970) 220; and Alice Hanson Jones, "Wealth Estimates for the American 
Middle Colonies, 1774," Economic Development and Cultural Change, 18 (1970): x, 1-172. 
Mrs, Jones makes brilliant use of slightly more than two hundred inventories in effect to 
infer the proportions of wealth held by all levels of wealth holders, a process that of course 
could not be used to determine the wealth held by particular living individuals. 

9 Peter N. Stearns advises me that the extant European literature is sparse. The con- 
temporary Zeitgeist may be a contributing factor, since for England, he has written me, 
"for the most part social historians have stressed the poor rather than the rich in their studies." 
Whatever the reasons, the relevant bibliography is a small one. The situation evidently has 
not changed very much from what it was almost a half century ago, when Sorokin wrote that 
"wealthy men as a specific social group have been studied very little up to this time.” 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, "American Millionaires and Multimillionaires A Comparative Statistical 
Study," Journal of Social Forces, 3 (1925): 627. Sorokin's method for determining “millionaires,” 
particularly for the nineteenth century, relied heavily on surmise. Robert E. Gallman has re- 
cently estimated that there were sixty “millionaire families in the United States in 1840,” 
but unfortunately his estimate is based on undocumented contemporary listings of "wealthy 
citizens." Gallman, “Trends in the Nineteenth Century: Some Speculations,” in Leo Soltow, 
ed., Six Papers on the Size Distribution of Wealth and Income (New York, 1969), 15. See 
below for a discussion of the various Wealthy Citizens listings. 

10 In New York, beginning in 1842, Beach and his son published thirteen editions of a 
pamphlet that typically contained the names, the estimated wealth, and biographical vignettes 
of the purportedly one thousand wealthiest citizens of New York City. The title most often 
used for these listings was Wealth and Biography of the Wealihy Citizens of New York City. 
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irresponsibly, relied on much guesswork, evidently had little or no stand- 
ing with informed contemporaries, and omitted hundreds of persons who 
were worth at least the minimum sum required by Beach for inclusion in 
his pamphlet." Lists similar to Beach's, published for Philadelphia, Brook: 
lyn, Boston, and a number of New England towns, also claimed large for- 
tunes for various luminaries, but the cryptic treatment of the sources of 
these estimates does not inspire confidence in their accuracy.!? Probate 
inventories, while invaluable for particular individuals and general trends, 
were certain to be incomplete as a clue to the wealth owned by a large. 
group of persons. In the absence of other reliable data the manuscript tax 
assessment records of the nation's wealthiest cities were consulted, therefore, 
in order to determine who were the rich and how great were their fortunes. 

Urban residents were taxed not on incomes but on the total wealth, real ' 
and personal, they owned within the city. During the era Boston printed 
annual records of all persons who paid taxes on twenty-five dollars or 
more. New York City, unfortunately, did not. Lists of New York City's tax- 
payers for 1828 and 1845 were thus created out of the unindexed assessment 
data: over 100,000 separate items, which in their raw form simply listed, 
street by street, location by location, the assessed value of each property or 
estate owned in the city, and a‘ongside it the name of its owner, agent, 
trustee, administrator, or executor. A John Jacob Astor, who owned hun- 
dreds of separate properties, appeared hundreds of times in the original 
records. Similar lists were drawn up for the then separate—and wealthy— 
city of Brooklyn.!3 (Philadelphia's tax records did not permit such treat- 
ment, since assessors there did not distinguish between owners and users of 
real property.) 

Such lists, if not requiring “a lifetime of research," were indeed time con- 


11 See Edward Pessen, "Moses Beach Revisited: A Critical Examination of His Wealthy 
Citizens Pamphlets," Journal of American History, 58 (1971): 415-26. 

12 Among the listings were “A Member of the Philadelphia Bar," Wealth and Biography 
of the Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1845); "A Merchant of Philadelphia," 
Memoirs and. Auto-Biography of Some of the Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia, 
1846); John Lomas and Alfred S. Peace, The Wealthy Men and Women of Brooklyn and 
Williamsburgh (Brooklyn, 1847); William Armstrong, The Aristocracy of New York: Who They 
Are and What They Were (New York, 1848); Thomas L. Wilson, Aristocracy of Boston (Bos- 
ton, 1848), a unique listing in that it offered no estimates of wealth; A Forbes and J. W. Green, 
The Rich Men of Massachusetts (Boston, 1852); and "Our First Men": A Calendar of Wealth, 
Fashion and Gentility (Boston, 1846). The authorship of the latter pamphlet has been attributed 
to the historian Richard Hildreth. See Donald E. Emerson, Richard Hildreth (Baltimore, 
1946), 126, 16g. A search by Miss Dinah Pessen in the Harvard Library failed to uncover in 
Hildreth's "Literary Memoranda” the evidence that is the basis of Emerson's contention that 
Hildreth wrote the Calendar. "Our Firs: Men” was published by the printers David H. Ela 
and Abner Forbes. Ela was a lawyer whe had served in the Treasury Department and written 
on financial subjects; see the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 79 (1926): 
89-90. In a letter written December 6, -892, Frank H. Forbes, son of Abner Forbes, claimed 
that he and his father had written the pamphlet (which he does not name by title); the letter 
is located in the Department of Rare Books and Manuscripts of the Boston Public Library. 

18 The New York City assessment records for the period are located in the New York City 
Municipal Archives and Records Center. The Brooklyn assessments for 1810 and 1841 are at 
the Long Island Historical Society. 
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suming to prepare. Their redeeming value is that they make possible not 
only the creation of reliable lists of comparative wealth,!* but answers to a 
number of important questions raised by the egalitarian thesis. 

The assessments have a number of weaknesses, the chief one being their 
undervaluation of the estates, particularly the personal estates of wealthy 
men. Tax officials bemoaned the practice of great merchants, men 
known to be owners of vast real-estate holdings and substantial shareholders 
in banks and insurance companies, coolly to swear that they possessed 
no personal wealth whatever. Who could say them nay in view of the in- 
corporeality and the impossibility of tracking down this form of wealth? 
Boston's property owners may have been unusual in disclosing to assessors 
.much personal wealth, yet officials even in that highly moral city were 
rightly convinced that property there was assessed substantially below its 
market value.!* The consoling feature of the sums disclosed by the tax rec-. 
ords is that they are solid bedrock. Charles Hoyt in 1841 was worth at 
least the $242,226 Brooklyn's assessors of his real property said he was; 
Hezekiah B. Pierrepont was worth at least the $629,000 that his many lots 
were assessed for—although if the poor chap could be believed he had not a 
penny in liquid assets. 

Even when the assessed valuations are taken at face value, New York 
City at the time of Tocqueville’s ‘visit had about one hundred persons 
worth $100,000 or more, while Boston had seventy-five worth at least that 
sum. A decade later, shortly after the second volume of Democracy in 
America appeared, New York's tax data disclosed that John Jacob Astor 
and Peter G. Stuyvesant were millionaires, while three hundred other per- 
sons were worth $100,000 or more. Boston by then had 150 individuals worth 
the latter sum, in addition to Peter Chardon Brooks, the millionaire.” 
Brooklyn, by 1841 the nation's seventh city, had twenty-six individuals as- 
sessed for $100,000 or more, if none at one million. While Philadelphia's 
assessments, in not distinguishing between owners and users of real property, 
do not indicate the total assessed wealth owned by citizens within the city, 
there is evidence that the Wealthy Citizens listing for that city, like the simi- 
lar lists for Boston and Brooklyn, was reliable in important respects.!? Its 


14 See Edward Pessen, "The Wealthiest New Yorkers of the Jacksonian Era: A New List,” 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 54 (1970): 145-72. 

15For a discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of tax data as a clue to the wealth 
of individuals, see Pessen, “The Wealthiest New Yorkers of the Jacksonian Era," 148-52, and 
note 23 below. 

16 Before 1842 assessments were openly made at one-half the estimated value of property. 
See Lemuel Shattuck, Report to the Committee of the City Council Appointed to Obtain the 
Census of Boston for the year 1845 (Boston, 1846), app., 59; William Minot, Jr., Taxation in 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1877), 7; and Report of the Committee to Consider . . . Measures... 
that will improve the method of assessing, abating and collecting the Taxes of the City, City 
Doc. No. 9 (Boston, 1848). 

17 See List of Persons, Copartnerships, and Corporations, Taxed in the City of Boston for the 
Year[s] 1833 [and 1843] (Boston, 1834, 1844). 

18A detailed examination of Lomas and Peace's Brooklyn list shows that most of its 
estimates were close to the assessed valuations of wealth. As for Boston's Calendar of Wealth, 
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publisher claimed that Philadelphia had eleven millionaires and another 
350 persons each worth $100,000 or more. In any case, the death in 1831 of 
Stephen Girard, that city's great banker, revealed that he was worth more 
than $6,000,000, or almost precisely what he was listed for.!? 

The $100,000 figure that many hundreds of Northeasterners were assessed 
at may not appear to be an impressive sum. Yet even if one makes the most 
unrealistic assumption that the assessment figures accurately recorded the 
extent of an individual's wealth, the sums in question were hardly paltry. 
According to John Jacob Astor's grandson—and he was in a good posi- 
tion to know—a member of the "exclusives" could in 1850 have devoted 
himself entirely to the good life, including leisurely travel in Europe, on ten 
thousand a year, in “dollars not pounds,” as he hastened to add.” 

The dollar of the 1830s was capable of wondrous things. William E. 
Dodge was able to rent a two-story house on Bleecker Street in New York 
City for an annual rental of $300, while one or two hundred dollars more 


Fashion and Gentility, approximately 85 per cent of the close to 400 individuals it listed were 
among the city’s 420 most heavily assessed persons. (By way of contrast, fewer than 5o per 
cent of Moses Beach's "top 1,000” were among the 1,000 New Yorkers assessed for the most 
wealth.) Guided by the ingenious methodology of Blumin’s “Social Mobility in a Nineteenth- 
Century American City,” which identified a small number of occupations and residential 
districts with great wealth, I have checked the occupations and residences of the 1,128 indi- 
viduals listed in the Memoirs and Auto-Biography of . . . the Wealthy Citizens of Philadel- 
phia, for occupation and residence. Not only was the pamphlet accurate in recording occupa- 
tions—that is, it was borne out by directories and other evidence—the occupations were 
overwhelmingly the high status occupations associated with great wealth. Seventy-seven per 
cent were classified as merchants; 11 per cent as lawyers and doctors; 6 per cent as manu- 
facturers; and only one per cent as "mechanics"—some of the latter of whom might well 
have been entrepreneurs. Compare Jackson Turner Main's finding that of Philadelphia’s 
richest 100 in 1765, "more than half . . . were merchants. Nearly one out of five were pro- 
fessional men, mostly lawyers and doctors. . . . Less than one-tenth were artisans or man- 
ufacturers.” The Social Structure of Revolutionary America, 192. Of the 800 wealthy Phila- 
delphians whose residences were located, a majority lived in the wealthy eastern wards 
whose per capita assessed wealth was more than three times as great as the wealth of most 
of the other wards in the city. That a house was not located between the Delaware and Seventh 
Street, running east to west, or between Mulberry and Walnut Streets, north to south, was 
hardly a sign of the poverty of its owner, however. By the 1840s many of Philadelphia's 
wealthiest and most notable persons lived in "Girard Row," the row of houses on the north 
side of Chestnut Street, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets. According to Willis P. Hazard, 
who published a revised edition of John F. Watson's Annals of Philadelphia in the Olden 
Time (Philadelphia, 1927), 3: 247, although the eastern wards were still substantially wealthier 
than the western in 1835, a sharp narrowing of the gap between them had begun by 182g and 
continued thereafter. Many a "mansion" stood in the "poorer" wards of Philadelphia, the 
wealth of the mansion's occupant not sufficient to change significantly the average wealth of all 
of the district’s inhabitants. (This pattern existed in Brooklyn as well. Although Brooklyn 
Heights was clearly the center of fashion and wealth, many wealthy persons continued to inhabit 
homes put up by their families generations earlier, in what had now become poorer neighbor- 
hoods. See Edward Pessen, “A Social and Economic Portrait of Jacksonian Brooklyn," scheduled 
for publication in the October 1971 issue of the New-York Historical Society Quarterly.) Another 
indirect sign of the Philadelphia list’s worth is the fact that it contained about 85 per cent of 
the persons who belonged to the exclusive Philadelphia Club in the mid-1840s. 

19 Stephen Simpson, Biography of Stephen Girard (Philadelphia, 1832), 213; Harry Emerson 
Wildes, Lonely Midas: The Story of Stephen Girard (New York, 1943), 247. 

20 Charles Astor Bristed, The Upper Ten Thousand: Sketches of American Society (New 
York, 1852), 18. According to Bristed, an upper 10,000 was a great exaggeration, "for the 
people so designated are hardly as many hundreds" (p. 271). 
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could pay for an elegant place on “aristocratic Park Place among the Motts, 
Hones, Costers, Haggertys, Austins, Beekmans, and Hosacks," the creme de 
la creme of New York City society?! Room and board at the new Astor 
House cost $1.50 in 1836, that sum paying for four meals consisting of “all 
the delicacies of the season . . . served in a most ample manner." Philip 
Hone, who was sufficiently demanding a gourmet to have found the famed 
Delmonico's Restaurant wanting, though the fare at the Astor House capital; 
he had never seen “a table better set out, better provided, or a dinner better 
cooked." A wealthy Philadelphian of mid-century held that fifty dollars 
"constituted the millionairism of money aristocracy of those days," since this 
sum enabled a man to keep a carriage. According to Sidney George Fisher of 
Philadelphia, his annual income of less than $3,000 gave him “a comfortable 
house—servants, a good table—wine—a horse—books— country quarters, — 
a plentiful wardrobe— the ability to exercise hospitality," while an additional 
one thousand would have enabled him to live like a truly rich man. In 
view of the prices of other representative goods and services, one understands 
better why as late as 1852 an informant could advise Carl Schurz that in 
New York City $150,000 was considered a fortune.?? There is good reason to 
believe that men assessed at $100,000 were typically worth many times that 
sum. 

In the absence of income taxes, as well as the presence of a local tax that 
characteristically took less than one per cent of what a man claimed to be 
worth, assessed wealth of $100,000 made him a functional millionaire sev- 
eral times over, in terms of modern costs and prices. His real estate was under- 
valued conservatively by half. Personal estate, regarded by tax authorities 
and insiders as typically equal in value to real, was almost totally masked. 
Possessions and investments outside the city were treated by assessors as non- 
existent. Not one penny was yielded up to a federal tax bureau that in our 
own era appropriates a substantial portion of a rich man's wealth. In view 
of the fact, finally, that the dollar of 1840 appeared to be worth roughly 
between five and six and one-half dollars of 1970, wealth that 130 years 


21 Abram C. Dayton, Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York (New York, 1871), 97; 
William E. Dodge, Old New York: A Lecture (New York, 1880), 17. To compare the cost of 
living for a Western merchant, see Daniel Aaron, “Cincinnati, 1818-1888: A Study of Attitudes 
in the Urban West" (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1942), 67. 

22 The latter quotation is from Robert G. Albion, The Rise of New York Port, 1815—1850 
(New York, 1939), 258. The "Philadelphian" is cited in Elizabeth M. Geffen, "Joseph Sill 
and His Diary," Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 94 (1970): 303. Fisher's 
' comment is from the diary of Sidney George Fisher, Jan. 17, 1842, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Other sources are Benjamin Silliman, “Personal Reminiscences of 60 Years at the 
New York Bar," in David McAdam et al., eds., History of the Bench and Bar of New York 
(New York, 1897), 1: 232; History of the Chemical Bank, 1823-1913 (New York, 1913), 118-19; 
Freeman Hunt, Lives of Eminent Merchants (New York, 1857), 1: 475-76; Asa Greene, A 
Glance at New York (New York, 1837), 18; I. N. Phelps-Stokes, The Iconography of Manhat- 
tan Island (New York, 1916, 1918, 1922, 1926, 1928), 3: 528; and the MS diary of Philip Hone, 
19: 249. The twenty-eight folio volumes are at the New-York Historical Society. The massive 
unpublished segments in particular, which constitute about ninety per cent of Hone's account, 
are a treasure trove on life among New York City's social and economic elite. 
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ago was assessed at $100,000 is the equivalent of about forty times that gross 
amount in our own day.” 

In 1845, when John Jacob Astor's assessed wealth came to $3,074,705, 
there is good reason to think that he was worth at least five times that sum.” 
From a Philip Hone notation that "Mr. Astor once remarked that riches did 
not bring happiness, a man may be as happy with half a million as if he was 
rich,"?* one can decide for himself how many times “half a million” the 
author of that statement was worth. The great merchant banking house of 


23 It is impossible to make an exact comparison of the value of the dollar in 1840 and 1970. 
It was possible, however, to work out a rough comparison by using reliable, mainly federal 
data on changing wholesale and consumer price indexes that trace the changing value of the 
dollar. My estimate that the 1840 dollar was worth about $6.50 in 1970 is based on Arthur 
Harrison Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938) Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Comparative Wages and Prices, 
1860-1897 (Boston, 1898); U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices on Pre-War Base, 1890 to 1927 (Washington, 1928); Robert A. Sayre, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Consumers’ Prices 1914-1948 (New York, 1948) U.S. 
Senate, Joint Economic Committee Report, with U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Frequency of Changes in Wholesale Prices: A Study of Price Flexibility (Washing- 
ton, 1959); and information on 1956-70 furnished me by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Regional Office 11, for New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Using different data, Alice Hanson Jones has worked out a devaluation - 
from 1774 to 1967, in which a later dollar is worth one-sixth the earlier. “Wealth Estimates 
for the American Middle Colonies,” 127-29. She advises me, I am glad to say, that in the 
judgment of the authoritative Jack E. Triplett, neither estimate is right or wrong; different 
data yield different conclusions; perfection is out of the question in price estimates. See Jack 
E. Triplett, "Quality Bias in Price Indexes and New Methods of Quality Measurement," in 
Zvi Griliches, ed., Price Indexes and Quality Changes, scheduled for publication in 1971. It 
is also consoling that in Mrs. Jones’ judgment the difference between her skilled estimate and 
my rough effort is not significant. The changing price index undoubtedly underestimates the 
devaluation that has occurred in the "rich man's dollar." Mrs. Jones, who was formerly with 
the Department of Labor, informs me that the CPI “is the price of a ‘market basket’ of goods 
and services commonly purchased by wage earners and clerical workers.’ (My italics) My 
formula for estimating the contemporary gross-dollar value of the rich man's assessed wealth 
of 130 years ago treats personal estate as equal in value to real, and out-of-city real holdings 
as worth one-half of city properties. See John C. Schwab, History of the New York Property 
Tax: An Introduction to the History of State and Local Finances in New York (Baltimore, 
1890), 87; Report of the Special Committee of the Common Council of the City of Brooklyn, on 
Finances, Indebtedness, etc. of the City (Brooklyn, 1838). In Hone's notes the prices realized 
by a number of wealthy New Yorkers on the sale only of portions of their city properties 
were more than twice the amount of their total wealth as reported by assessors. The charge 
that assessments measured only a small fraction of the wealth of the rich appears in Minutes 
of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1784-1831 (New York, 1917), 8: 497; New 
York State, Report of the Tax Commissioners of New York (New York, 1871), 30; "Report of 
the Special Committee of the Board of Supervisors Appointed to examine the Assessment 
Rolls, and ascertain whether valuations in each Ward bear a just relation to the aggregate 
valuations in all the Wards,” New York City, Sept. 4, 1829, in City Clerk Filed Papers, Loca- 
tion 3012, New York City Municipal Archives and Records Center; G. N. Bleecker, Comp- 
troller, “Communication from the Comptroller on Subject of the Defective Manner of Assessing 
Personal Property in This City," New York, Jan. 24, 1820, City Clerk Filed Papers, Location 
3216; and in other sources discussed in Pessen, “The Wealthiest New Yorkers of the Jack- 
sonian Era," 151 n.9. 

?4'The leading student of Astor's finances, Kenneth W. Porter, is skeptical of Astor's claim 
that his real estate in 1846 was worth only $5,184,340. Porter notes that seven years earlier 
the great merchant conceded that his real property was worth $5,445,525; subsequently he 
amassed more property, while the value of his older properties had appreciated. John Jacob 
Astor, 2: 939, 951-52. 

25 MS diary of Philip Hone, 22: 356. 
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Brown Brothers, led by Alexander Brown of Baltimore and his sons, one of 
whom, James, was resident in New York City, and another, John A., in 
Philadelphia, was regarded as one of the greatest international banks; by 
the mid-1830s its various branches were worth at least $6,000,000.?? Nor can 
there be any question that such families as the Stuyvesants, Lorillards, 
Whitneys, Rhinelanders, Kings, Brookses, Appletons, Greenes, Lawrences, 
Pierreponts, and Ridgways were then each worth $1,000,000 or more. 

Even before the end of the eighteenth century Thomas Willing, the 
Philadelphia financier, and William Bingham had each accumulated mil- 
lions.?* By the 1830s hundreds of families in the nation's Northeastern cities 
had amassed great fortunes based on commerce, insurance, finance, ship- 
building, manufactures, landholding, real-estate speculation, and the pro- 
fessions. The resources and the style of living enjoyed by the Eckfords, 
Masons, Hendrickses, Beekmans, Lenoxes, Joneses, Costers, and Gouv- 
erneurs in New York City, the Bownes, Bergens, Howlands, Leffertses, 
Cortelyous, Trotters, and Hickses in Brooklyn, the Brimmers, Codmans, 
Cushings, Parkmans, Phillipses, Quincys, Greenes, Derbys, Otises, Searses, 
Shaws, Welleses, and Williamses in Boston, and the Becks, Copes, Cad- 
waladers, McKeans, Walns, Shippens, Biddles, Whartons, Wetherills, and 
Willings in Philadelphia, not to mention the great families of the antebel- 
lum South, were very far from scanty and would have been regarded as sub- 
stantial wealth anywhere in the world. 

The wealth of the American rich, unlike that of the contemporary Eng- 
lish aristocracy, derived largely from commerce and when from land, 
often took the form of real properties recently accumulated in speculations 
rather than estates held in the family for centuries as was the case with the 
Bedfords, Northumberlands, or Devonshires overseas.?? The American rich 
were a working class, however, only in a technical rather than an actual 
sense. The preference shown by many of them for attending to business 
rather than to pleasurable uses of leisure was a matter of taste rather than 


26'The Philadelphia Wealthy Citizens list modestly estimated Brown's wealth at $500,000. 
See the letter of an officer of the firm to the governor of the Bank of England, cited in John 
Crosby Brown, A Hundred Years of Merchant Banking: A History of Brown Brothers and 
Company (New York, 1909), 83; see also David S. Landes, Bankers and Pashas: International 
Finance and Economic Imperialism in Egypt (London, 1958), ch. 1, and Benson J. Lossing, 
History of New York City (New York, 1884), 2: 583. 

27 Burton Alva Konkle, Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System (New 
York, 1937), 120-21; Robert C. Alberts, The Golden Voyage: The Life and Times of William 
Bingham, 1752-1804 (Boston, 1969), ix, 429; Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent Phila- 
delphians (Philadelphia, 1859), 87; Margaret L. Brown, “Mr. and Mrs. William Bingham of 
Philadelphia," Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 61 (1997): 286-324; Brown, 
"William Bingham, Eighteenth Century Magnate," Ibid. 387-434; William Otis Sawtelle, 
"William Bingham of Philadelphia and His Maine Lands," Publications of the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 9 (1926): 207-26. 

?28 My view of English landed wealth is derived mainly from F. M. L. Thompson, English 
Landed Society in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1963); David Spring, The English Landed 
Estate in the Nineteenth Century: Its Administration (Baltimore, 1963); and from conversa- 
tions in which Mr. Spring was kind enough to give me the benefit of his unsurpassed knowl- 
edge of the Bedford and other English landed families. 
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necessity and can be compared to the preoccupation shown by some peers 
with the details of managing their estates. By almost any criterion opulent , 
Americans lived lives comparable to those enjoyed by their English and 
Continental counterparts and were evidently able to do so with signifi- 
cantly smaller expenditures of money. (The ten thousand dollars per annum 
said by William B. Astor's nephew to be required for lavish living was 
evidently from one-third to one-quarter the amount needed to achieve a 
similar standard abroad.) 

The town houses of David Sears, Nathaniel Prime, William B. Astor, 
William Bedlow Crosby, Peter Schermerhorn, Samuel Ward, Harrison Gray 
Otis, or Henry Brevoort would have been adjudged magnificent anywhere. 
If the lavish country residences of Davıd Hosack, John C. Stevens, or James 
Gore King did not match the awesome size and cost of the duke of North- 
umberland’s Alnwick Castle, neither did the mansions and estates of North- 
umberland's fellow aristocrats in England. Corps of servants, impressive 
libraries, elaborate furniture (often manufactured by Duncan Phyfe), 
sumptuous furnishings, stores of the finest wines, and expensive artworks 
filled the interiors of the homes of the American economic elite. In the 
warm weather months the rich retreated to the delights of the Rockaways 
and other ocean resorts or to the waters of Saratoga and regularly traveled 
to Havre in ships filled with their own kind, blessed with lavish accommo- 
dations, and in Hone's words, with "every day as good a table as the most 
fastidious gastronome could desire." Their lives at home during the work- 
aday year were enlivened by a constant round of expensive parties, dazzling 
balls, extravagant fetes and excursions, binding more closely together the 
leading families both within and between the great cities. The birthday of the 
beautiful Elizabeth Willing in 1835 was celebrated on Long Island with 
a trotting match, won by Robert Goelet, a "splendid ball," and a cotil- 
lion. On a sparkling fall day later that year "in the beautiful Bay of Bos- 
ton" aboard a pleasure schooner once owned by David Hosack and Robert 
Hone, among others, a fishing party of New York City's swells joined with 
the Brookses, Forbeses, Sturgises, and Bryants in sampling chowder and 
enjoying great quantities of champagne and fine madeira, to compensate 
for the mere handful of cod and haddock they had caught. 

A fashionable marriage, such as the one uniting Charles A. Heckscher 
and the daughter of John G. Coster in late 1834, triggered off a round of 
balls and parties that left even inveterate pleasure seekers somewhat 
exhausted and a trifle dismayed at their extravagance. The great ball given 
by Henry Brevoort on February 28, 1840, excited widespread attention for 
its opulence, but much space in Hone's more than ten thousand pages is 
given over to description of many dozens of smaller scale but equally 
exclusive and splendid affairs. A féte champétre of unusual elegance, such 
as that held at Thomas W. Ludlow's villa on the Hudson, in Phillipsburgh, 
near Yonkers, on June 26, 1845, could attract several hundred of the leading 
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"judges, lawyers, merchants, men of leisure and millionaires" of New York 
City to a "picnic" adorned with "every delicacy," fine band music for out- 
doors, waltzes, polkas, and cotillions within the house, the entire scene 
enlivened by the presence of several private yachts that circled the private 
steamer hired for the occasion by Ludlow to carry his guests to and from 
the festivities. Theater, Italian opera, soirees, and musical evenings also occu- 
pied the elite. Fastidious foreign visitors mocked the pretentiousness of the 
American urban elite's high life, but there could be no denying its expen- 
siveness. 

Those who referred to the paltriness of American fortunes doubtless had 
European wealth in mind. Unfortunately the wealth of the great European 
accumulators has not been and probably cannot be fixed with precision. For 
Old World riches as for New, informed estimates rather than precise sums 
have been offered by scholars. The estate of Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
regarded as the wealthiest member of the great family and the richest 
man in Europe, "was generally assumed to be between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000,” or roughly between $21,100,000 and $25,700,000, at the time 
of his death in 1836. The greatest figure in French finance in the early nine- 
teenth century, Gabriel Julien Ouvrard, who alone in that nation dared 
think of rivaling the Rothschilds as international financier, could in 1820 
“offer a prospective son-in-law a dowry of a million francs.” At a high 
point in Ouvrard's career his worth has been estimated at slightly more 
than $5,000,000? The duke of Bedford's great estates in 1839 were worth 
about $10,000,000, to judge from his indebtedness of £551,940, an annual 
net remittance for the preceding seven years of slightly over £100,000, and 
the small rate of profit typically earned on his landed property during the 
period. Only a bandful of the three hundred or so families constituting 
England's landed aristocracy could approximate such wealth, with others 
such as the earl of Clarendon worth closer to $375,000. Sir Francis 
Baring, whose fortune may have been matched or exceeded in England in 
the entire nineteenth century by Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, the dukes 
of Bedford, Northumberland, Bridgewater, and Devonshire, and hardly any 
others, has been judged to have been worth slightly less than $5,000,000 
during the period, while his son Alexander. had real-estate investments 

29 David Landes has advised me that it is impossible to determine precisely what Nathan 
Rothschild was worth, in view of the tangled nature of the great family's finances and the 
difficulties posed by Rothschild's will. Bertrand Gille's authoritative Histoire de la Maison 
Rothschild, Des Origines à 1848 (Geneva, 1965) and Histoire de la Maison Rothschild, 1848- 
1870 (Geneva, 1967) focuses on the family's corporate assets rather than the personal wealth 
of its members. For an informed estimate, see Cecil Roth, The Magnificent Rothschilds (Lon- 
don, 1939), 25-26. In arriving at the dollar value of the pound for the period I have fol- 
lowed Ralph Hidy's estimate, "calculating the dollar at 4 shillings and 8 pence," in “The 
House of Baring and the Second Bank of the United States, 1826-1836,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, 68 (1944) 270. Arthur-Lévy, Un Grand Profiteur de Guerre: 
Gabriel Julien Ouvrard, 1770-1846 (Paris, 1929), 1; Otto Wolff, Ouvrard, Speculator of Genius, 
1770-1846 (London, 1962), xiv, 148, 187. The estimate of Ouvrard's wealth in dollars is drawn 


from Arthur-Lévy's work and from Wolff's judgment that “during most of Ouvrard's lifetime 
the rate of exchange was twenty-five francs to the pound." Ouvard, xiv. 
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Fig. 1. Key to painting opposite. Courtesy of the Neu-York Historical Society Quarterly. 
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worth close to that sum. Lord Overstone, described by a modern authority 
as the chief figure of Britain's "new commercial aristocracy," had a fortune 
that at its height, decades after T'ocqueville’s visit here, has been estimated 
to have been about $17,000,000.? 

While these were vast fortunes indeed, they appear to have been approxi- 
mated by those of the wealthiest Americans. John Jacob Astor's wealth was 
close to Rothschild's. Dozens of American families commanded riches similar 
to what has been attributed to Ouvrard and the Barings. For that matter, 
Alexander Baring's fortune had been substantially abetted both by his 
marriage to William Bingham's eldest daughter and by his purchase of Bing- 
ham's vast Maine properties. European landed wealth of course was much 
older than American, a fact that possibly led contemporaries to question the 
extent as well as the vulgarity of the Yankee nouveaux riches. Herman 
Thorn, a fashionable New Yorker who, in marrying the niece of William 
Jauncey had also come into much of the latter's fortune, stayed in Paris 
during the 1830s. Thorn was said to have "lived in a style of princely splen- 
dor that eclipsed all rivalry, to the great astonishment of the French, who 
failed to comprehend where in America he had acquired such funds." In 
1836 he was reported “to have spent $8,000 on a single fancy dress ball in his 
Paris home factually, a splendid palace] According to Philip Hone his 
friend Thorn talked "about hundreds of thousands with the air of a man 
who has been born and brought up in the midst of gold, silver and precious 
stones.'"?! Yet although Thorn was a rich man, there were close to one hun- 
dred families in New York City alone whose wealth surpassed his. The notion 
that antebellum America lacked substantia] fortunes is not borne out by 
the evidence, primarily, as will be noted, because of its faulty assumption 
concerning the alleged distribution of “resources to all the members of the 
community." 


“In AMERICA,” WROTE TOCQUEVILLE, "most of the rich men were formerly 
poor.”32 The idea that, in the words of Henry Clay, the wealthy and success- 
ful were “self-made men," came close to being an article of faith, so widely 
was it subscribed to by Americans during the era. The common man was 
constantly reminded that "the most exalted positions" or great wealth were 
accessible to men of humble origin, since in this country "merit and indus- 
try" rather than "exclusive privileges of birth" determined the course of 
one's career. The merchant prince, William E. Dodge, offered the estimate 

30 Spring, English Landed Estate, 35, 41; Thompson, English Landed Society, 25. Mr. Spring 
has suggested to me that multiplying the landed income of the great aristocrats by thirty and 
then subtracting their indebtedness yields a useful if rough approximation of their worth. 
Hidy, House of Baring, 40, 46; Thompson, English Landed Society, 39. Overstone had spent 
£1,670,000 in the purchase of estates, and by his death in 1885 he left £2,118,804 in stocks, 
shares, and other forms of personal property. 

31 MS diary of Philip Hone, 10: 76; New York Genealogical and Biographical Record (hereafter 
NYGBR), gı (1960): 91. ' 

32 Democracy in America, 1: 54; see also 2: 138. 
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that seventy-five per cent of the era's wealthy men “had risen from com- 
paratively small beginnings to their present position.” If few modern his- 
torians would commit themselves to a precise ratio, many have nevertheless 
agreed that a remarkable movement up the social and economic ladder char- 
acterized the second quarter of the nineteenth century.?* We have evidently 
convinced our colleagues in sociology, including some of the leading stu- 
dents of social mobility and stratification, that for the Jacksonian period the 
facts are in: intergenerational economic and occupational mobility were 
the rule. Actually it is not the facts that are in but rather a continuing series 
of firmly stated generalizations that essentially do nothing more than assume 
that the facts would bear them out.?5 

That Tocqueville in some instances was ready to spin his marvelous social 
theorems by reference more to logic than to pedestrian data is well known.3® 


‚33 See Dodge, Old New York, 38-40; Joseph Scoville, The Old Merchants of New York (New 
York, 1862-63), passim; Hunt, Lives of Eminent Merchants, passim; John W. Francis, Old 
New York (New York, 1866), ix; Calvin Colton, Junius Tracts (New York, 1844), 7: 15; Paul 
Goodman, "Ethics and Enterprise: The Values of a Boston Elite, 1800-1860," American 
Quarterly, 18 (1966): 440, 447; Moses Yale Beach, editorials in the New York Sun, Jan. 8, 
11, 13, 18, 1845, and preface to Wealth and Pedigree of the Wealthy Citizens of New York 
(New York, 1842); Memoirs of the Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia, the preface of which re- 
ported that "our wealthy citizens . . . pride themselves for having made their own money"; 
Charles Humphreys, Philadelphia Merchant (Philadelphia, n.d}; and Stephen N. Winslow, 
Biographies of Successjul Philadelphia Merchants (Philadelphia, 1864), viii, 111, 137. The popu- 
larity of the belief during the antebellum period is discussed in John G. Cawalti, Apostles of 
the Self-Made Man (Chicago, 1965), and Irvin G. Wyllie, The Self-Made Man in America: The 
Myth of Rags to Riches (New York, 1966), 14-20. 

34 One well-known textbook states that "of the successful businessmen of the period before 
the Civil War, almost fifty per cent came from the lower social and economic strata of society." 
Dexter Perkins and Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The United States of America: A History (New 
York, 1968), 1: 446. For variations on the theme of the self-made Jacksonian rich, see Carl 
R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man: 1830 to 1850 (New York, 1927), 9; Berthoff, “American 
Social Structure," 499-500; Benson, Concept of Jacksonian Democracy, 165; Cunliffe, The Nation 
Takes Shape, 164; Morton Borden, The American Profile (Lexington, 1970), 114; Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Oxford History of the American People (New York, 1965), 475; Stuart Bruchey, 
Roots of American Economic Growth, 201, 207; and P. M. G. Harris, “The Social Origins of 
American Leaders: The Demographic Foundations,” Perspectives in American History, 9 
(1969): 218. According to Douglas Miller social lines hardened in New York after 1830, but 
earlier, “poor-boy-made-good examples abounded” in this socially mobile society. Jacksonian 
Aristocracy, 23, 59, 60, 181. 

35 See Seymour M. Lipset and Hans L. Zetterberg, "A Theory of Social Mobility," in Rein- 
hard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, eds, Class, Status, and Power: Social Stratification 
in Comparative Perstective (2d ed; New York, 1966), 551. In arguing for a shift from 
descriptive to interpretive research that places greater stress on causes and consequences, the 
authors state that there is by now "enough descriptive material" on the "background of mem- 
bers of elite groups." See also Harold M. Hodges, Social Stratification: Class in America (Cam- 
bridge, 1964), 1; Leonard Reissman, Class in American Society (New York, 1059), 11, 243; and 
Sorokin, "American Millionaires and Multimillionaires," 635-36. Stephan Thernstrom’s recent 
observation that "systematic studies of social mobility in nineteenth-century America are still 
woefully absent" is very much to the point. See Thernstrom, "Notes on the Historical Study 
of Social Mobility," in Don Karl Rowney and James Q. Graham, Jr., eds, Quantitative His- 
tory (Homewood, 1969), 100. See also Stuart Blumin, “The Historical Study of Vertical Mobility," 
Historical Methods Newsletter, 1 (Sept. 1968): 1. 

36 For discussions of Tocqueville’s predilection for the deductive method, see Lynn L. 
Marshall and Seymour Drescher, "American Historians and Tocqueville’s Democracy," Journal 
of American History, 55 (1968): 517; Seymour Drescher, “Tocqueville’s Two Démocraties," 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 25 (1964): 211-16; Edward T. Gargan, "Some Problems in 
Tocqueville Scholarship,” Mid-America, .41 (1959): 8-26; Gargan, “Tocqueville and the Prob- 
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What is fascinating is the extent to which scholars, ordinarily skeptical of 
unverified observation, have relied on it in discussing the origins of the rich 
in the "age of the common man." 

The social origins and parental status of wealthy citizens of Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, New York City, and Brooklyn have been investigated in order to 
test the belief that typically they were born poor. Information has been 
gathered on the several hundred wealthiest citizens in each of these great 
cities. The evidence indicates that some of the best known among the weal- 
thy citizens did in fact have the kind of background ascribed to them by the 
egalitarian thesis. 

John Jacob Astor's story is perhaps improperly described as a rise from 
rags to riches. There is some question as to the precise wealth or status of 
his father. Whether the latter was a "very worthy" minor officeholder, as 
some described him, or a poor man devoted more to tippling than to indus- 
try, as he was depicted by othezs—for the moment I am prepared to regard 
the two judgments as contradictory—ıt seems fairly certain that the great 
merchant was indeed a self-made man of humble origin. The same can be 
said, with even more certainty, of his sometime partner, Cornelius Heeney, 
who migrated from Ireland apparently with less than a dollar in his pock- 
ets, to become one of the wealthiest residents in Brooklyn.?® Lewis A. Godey, 
publisher of the popular Ladies Book, John Grigg, and Joseph Sill were 
wealthy Philadelphians of humble beginnings, while Daniel P. Parker, 
Ebenezer Chadwick, John R. Adan, and the three Henshaw brothers in 
Boston also appear to have been of poor or humble birth, as were such New 
York eminences as Anson G. Phelps, Marshall O. Roberts, Gideon Lee, Saul 
Alley, and possibly the Lorillard brothers. Stephen Girard's claim that he, 
too, had been a destitute youth was evidently accepted by most contempo- 
raries, although there is some doubt as to whether it was well founded.?? 
Evidence is thus not lacking that some rich men had in fact been born poor. 
The most interesting feature of such evidence, however, is its uncommon- 
ness. 


lem of Historical Prognosis,” AHR, 68 (1962-63): 332-45; Jack Lively, The Social and Political 
Thought of Alexis de Tocquevilie (Cxford, 1962); Marvin Zetterbaum, Tocqueville and the 
Problem of Democracy (Stanford, 1966); and George W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont 
in America (New York, 1938), 759-60. 

87 See the appendix for a discussion of the sources of family data. 

38 Porter, John Jacob Astor, 1: 4-5; John William Leonard, History of the City of New 
York, 1609-1909 (New York, 1910), 2: 500; Thomas F. Meehan, "A Self-Effaced Philanthropist: 
Cornelius Heeney, 1754-1848," Catholic Historical Review, 4 (1918): 4. 

39 According to his most recent biographer, who had access to papers not available to earlier 
commentators, "the facts do not support the myth," propagated above all by Girard himself, 
as to his boyhood poverty. Wildes, Lonely Midas, 4, 5, 10-11, 319. Girard had received a sub- 
stantial sum from his merchant father before emigrating to America as a junior officer, not a 
cabin boy. See Memoirs and Auto-Biography of . . . the Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia, 
app. and Simpson, Biography of Stephen Girard, a book that, while it may err on Girard's 
earlier status, is a fascinating psychological study by a man who knew Girard at firsthand, More 
prosaic is John B. McMaster, The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merchant 
(Philadelphia, 1918). 
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Fig. 3. South Street from Maiden Lane. 1828. An illustration of the lively waterfront activity that was the 
source of many New York City fortunes. Aquatint. William I. Bennett, artist and engraver. From the Edward, 
W. C. Arnold Collection, lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photograph courtesy of Museum of the 
City of New York. 
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the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection, Prints Division, the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden, 
Foundations. 
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Fig. 5. Pleasure railway at John Stevens’ Hoboken resort, “Elysian Fields.” About 1833. Stevens was one of the elite of 
New York City. Colored lithograph by D. W. Kellogg & Co. Photograph courtesy of Museum of the City of New York. 
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Fig. 6. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Fiedler and children at 38 Bond Street, New York. 1850. An example of the style 
of living enjoyed by a family that was not among the truly wealthy. Painting by F. Heinrich. Owned by Mrs. 
m... Dich  Dhareevanh raurteeu of Museum of the City of New York. _ 
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Painting by August Edouart. Photograph courtesy of the 
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iladelphia. 1850. The type of event often attended by Philadelphia's 


elite. Lithograph by C. Harnisch. Photograph courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 8. Fancy dress ball 
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Fig. 9. Residence of Harrison Gray Otis, one of the Fig. 10. The “Rose” of Long Island. 1840. Julia Gardiner, 
leading members of Boston’s elite. Mount Vernon Street. of the wealthy Long Island family, is shown modeling in 
Photograph courtesy of the Print Department, Boston front of a commercial establishment in New York City. 


Colored lithograph by Alfred E. Baker. Photograph 


Public Library. 
courtesy of Museum of the City of New York. 
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Fig. 11. Residence of David Sears, Beacon Street, 1849. (In the foreground: the Frog Pond, Boston Common.) 
Sears’ mansion was regarded by many as the finest in the North if not in the nation. Photograph courtesy of 
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Fig. 12. Bowdoin Square. 1825. A residential center of elegant Bostonians. Pen and ink wash drawings. 
Photograph courtesy of the Bostonian Society, Old State House. 
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Fig. 13. Arlington House, 11th Avenue and 88d Street, Brooklyn. 1839. The owner, James Bennett, who described 
himself as "sole architect of his own house and of his own fortune," was not among Brooklyn's upper financial 


and social crust. Colored lithograph by J. H. Bufford. From the Edward W. C. Arnold Collection, lent by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Phoroarank conztamaní Annan en en RU 
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During the age of alleged social fluidity, the overwhelming majority of 
wealthy persons appears to have been descended of parents and families 
who combined affluence with high social status. T'he small number of these 
families that had been less than rich had typically been well to do.*? Only 
about two per cent of the Jacksonian era's urban economic elite appear 
to have actuallv been born poor, with no more than about six per cent of 
middling social and economic status. Included in the middle are the families 
of Peter Cooper, William E. Dodge, Gerard Hallock, Joseph Sampson, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Moses Yale Beach, Peter Chardon Brooks, Amos and 
Abbot Lawrence, Thomas H. Perkins, George C. Shattuck, George Hall, 
Thomas Everitt, Jr., Samuel R. Johnson, Cyrus P. Smith, and Samuel Smith, 
all of whom appeared to have been both better off and of higher status 
occupations than the mechanics, cartmen, milkmen, and laborers who pre- 
dominated in the cities. The middle category was composed of ministers, 
petty officials, professionals other than successful lawyers and doctors, shop- 
keepers, skilled artisans who doubled as small tradesmen, and independent 
or moderately prosperous farmers. The evidence for these generalizations, 
inevitably imperfect, requires explanation. 

It was of course impossible to obtain reliable information on the family 
status of all persons, but fortunately abundant evidence exists on the back- 
grounds of most of the wealthiest persons in the great cities. Data were 
secured on ninety per cent of the more than one hundred New Yorkers 
who in 1828 were assessed for $100,000 and upward, and in 1845 at $250, 
000 or more; on eighty-five per cent of the more than one hundred Bostonians 
worth $100,000 or better in 1833, and $200,000 or more in 1848; and on 
about ninety per cent of the seventy-five Brooklynites who in 1841 were 
evaluated at $60,000 or more. For Philadelphia, as was indicated earlier, the 
nature of the tax records does not permit them to be used to disclose the 
assessed total wealth of individuals. One can differentiate the "super rich" 
of that city from other rich or well-to-do persons only by accepting at face 
value the sums attributed in the anonymous Memoirs and. Auto-Biography 
of Some of the Wealthy Citizens of Philadelphia. (Information was obtained 
on seventy per cent of the 365 persons each claimed by the Memoirs to be 
worth $100,000 or more.) The pattern of the social backgrounds of the urban 
rich was strikingly similar for all the Northeastern cities. About ninety-five 
per cent of New York City's one hundred wealthiest persons were born into 
families of wealth or high status and occupation; three per cent came of 
“middling” background; only two per cent were born poor. As small a por- 
tion of Boston's one hundred wealthiest citizens started humble, with per- 
haps six per cent originating from middling families. Philadelphia's statis- 


40 Compare Jackson Main's treatment of this issue in Social Structure of Revolutionary 
America, 184. Main concludes that the dozen or so wealthiest Virginians of 1787 whose fam- 
ilies were “well-to-do though not wealthy," were not self-made and that those who "inherited 
part of their wealth cannot really be considered mobile." (Italics mine.) 
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tics differ from Boston's only in that four per cent of the former city's 365 
richest citizens were born into families of middling status; two per cent of 
her wealthiest citizens started poor. Cornelius Heeney and John Dikeman 
were the only wealthy Brooklynites of truly humble origins, with sixteen per 
cent born into middling status, and the remaining eighty-one per cent of 
wealthy or high-status families. 

Evidence was not as freely available for the "lesser rich" of the great cities. 
Data were obtained on about seventy per cent of the more than 450 New 
Yorkers assessed at between $25,000 and $100,000 in 1828, and for sixty- 
three per cent of the 950 New Yorkers who in 1845 were worth between 
$45,000 and $250,000; on close to sixty-five per cent of the 260 Bostonians 
evaluated at between $50,000 and $200,000, in 1833, and on the same per- 
centage of the four hundred Bostonians similarly assessed in 1848; and 
sixty-three per cent of the one hundred Brooklynites assessed in 1841 at 
$30,000 to $60,000. It is of course possible that the backgrounds of the “miss- 
ing persons" were unlike those of the much larger number of persons for 
whom information was obtained. It could be argued that the omissions con- 
cern less eminent persons, whose families probably were not as wealthy or 
of as high status as the families whose careers and records are better pub- 
licized.*! Yet a significant feature of the evidence is its disclosure that there 
appeared to be no difference in the patterns of social origin among the 
"lesser wealthy" as against the "super rich"; or in the patterns of family 
background of the relatively little known or unknown rich for whom infor- 
mation was obtained as against the eminent rich. 

Many of the era's richest men, while born into relative affluence, managed 
to carve out fortunes that far surpassed their original inheritances. Such per- 
sons were self-made only in a special sense, their careers hardly illustrating 
what publicists of the era meant by that term. That the children of high- 
status parents, living in an age of dynamic growth, convert their original 
advantages into fortunes of unprecedented scope is—as Jackson Turner 
Main has noted in another context—hardly a sign of social mobility. A family 
whose adult heads for four or five generations were among the economic 
elite of their city or community cannot be said to have experienced upward 
social movement because their always inordinate wealth kept increasing. 

The rags-to-riches ideology had so penetrated American thought during 
the era that publishers whose own compilations contradicted the thesis 
could manage to convince themselves that it was nevertheless true. Free- 
man Hunt, devoted and enthusiastic admirer of, America's merchants, whom 
he extolled in his charming Merchants’ Magazine, could somehow describe 
Walter Restored Jones of the old, eminent, and wealthy family of Cold 


41 For the argument made in a different context, that persons for whom family data are 
lacking were not necessarily of lower status than those for whom the data exist, see Seymour 
Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley, 1963), 
125-26. 
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Spring, Long Island, truly one of fortune's favorites, as a “self-taught and 
self-made man."*? Popular ideology notwithstanding, the era of the common 
man was remarkable above all for how few rich men were in fact descended 
of common folk. 

When it is compared with earlier periods in American history, the age of 
egalitarianism appears to have been an age of increasing social rigidity. 
According to a recent study of seventeenth-centurv Salem, while “some 
members of the rapidly emerging elite began their careers propertyless and 
benefited from the opportunities for investment . . . more often they emi- 
grated with considerable wealth which was further augmented by fortuitous 
investment."*? Jackson Main has concluded that there was “remarkable 
opportunity for the man of modest property to become rich" in the late 
eighteenth century. Main's admittedly imperfect and partial data on the 
three greatest cities of the Northeast are of special interest. He finds that 
about one-third of the sixty wealthiest Bostonians of 1771 had started with 
little or nothing: in 1789 only one-half of a small number of the city's 
wealthiest merchants had been born into "wealthy or well-to-do families," 
with the rest scattered among middling or lower status occupations. Of a 
group of one hundred wealthy Philadelphians, about "one third had made 
their own fortunes." He found that "between one third and two fifths of the 
merchants in pre-Revolutionary New York City [actually, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce] were self-made men," while in the years immedi- 
ately after the Revolution the high "mobility rate" actually went up: “prob- 
ably sixty per cent at the least [of a number of merchants in 1786] were 
self-made men," and in 1791 fifty per cent of the wealthiest citizens of the 
east ward had risen from humble origins.* 

A recent study of post-Revolutionary New York City concludes that for 
the period ending in 1815 "the evidence of upward social mobility is 
marked. Almost two thirds of the attorneys and merchants in public office 
had risen above the occupational level of their fathers who were mechanics 
or farmers." The evidence on the earlier period, scattered and partial 


42 Hunt, Lives of Eminent Merchants, 1: 428. Jones was an innovative figure in the history 
of antebellum commercial and marine insurance, yet he owed his start not to any sudden 
blooming of youthful commercial genius on his part but to his name, his status, and his own 
familys involvement in the insurance business. As for the self-delusion of the publishers of 
the Wealthy Citizens ratings, even when their unsubstantiated biographical sketches are taken 
at face value, men born rich far outnumbered men born poor. Most of these booklets offered 
slim biographical material of any sort. 

43 Donald Warner Koch, "Income Distribution and Political Structure in Seventeenth- 
Century Salem, Massachusetts," Essex Institute Historical Collections, 105 (1969): 51. 

44 Main, Social Structure of Revolutionary America, 163, 189-93. 

45 Edmund Willis, "Social Origins of Political Leadership in New York City from the Rev- 
olution to 1815" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1967), 171. For a contrast- 
ing viewpoint concerning mobility in the Revolutionary era, see Robert A. East, Business Enter- 
prise in the American Revolutionary Era (New York, 1938), 218, and Kenneth W, Porter, ed., 
The Jacksons and the Lees: Two Generations of Massachusetts Merchants, 1765-1844 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1937), 3-150, which stresses the "strong tendency" for businessmen to beget busi- 
nessmen. Also useful are Nash, “The Philadelphia Bench and Bar,” 217-19; McCoy, “Political 
Affiliations of American Economic Elites,’ which shows that almost all of Wayne County's 
successful businessmen were well to do earlier; and for the post-Civil War decades, Clyde 
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though it may be, suggests that a substantial upward economic mobility 
that had characterized Northeastern urban life came to a halt during the so- 
called age of the common man. The self-made man, recently shown by 
William Miller and his students to have been more fantasy than fact in the 
post-Civil War decades,*9 was evidently a creature of the imagination a gen- 
eration earlier, at the very time that the great Henry Clay was asserting the 
phantom's corporeality and ubiquitousness. 


À RELATED BELIEF holds that the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
was "a highly speculative age in which fortunes were made and lost over- 
night, in which men rose and fell... with dexterous agility." *" Tocqueville 
believed that fortunes here were both scanty and "insecure," wealth osten- 
sibly circulating with "inconceivable rapidity." Contemporary American 
merchants insisted that theirs was the most precarious of callings, incapable 
of attaining the "security which accompanied the more pedestrian occupa- 
tions." 48 True, the eminent Philip Hone had noted the resiliency of business- 
men: “Throw down our merchants ever so flat [and] they roll over once and 
spring to their feet again"; but this optimistic judgment was confided to his 
private diary.* The prevailing view was that the pre-industrial decades were 
characterized by great intragenerational economic mobility. It has 


Griffin, “Making It in America: Social Mobility in Mid-Nineteenth Century Poughkeepsie,” 
New York History, 51 (1970): 479-500. 

46 William Miller, "American Historians and the Business Elite," in William Miller, ed., 
Men in Business: Essays on the Historical Role of the Entrepreneur (New York, 1962), 311—28, 
examines the family status and backgrounds of 200 business leaders of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries; Frances W. Gregory and Irene D. Neu, "The American Industrial 
Elite in the 1870’s: Their Social Origins," ibid. 193-211, studies the backgrounds of 300 lead- 
ers from textiles, steel, and railroads. Discovering that "poor immigrant boys and poor farm 
boys actually made up no more than three per cent of the business leaders" he studied, 
Miller concludes his essay with the statement that poor boys "who become business leaders 
have always been more conspicuous in American history books than in American history." 
Herbert G. Gutman, on the other hand, has recently shown that "the most successful Paterson 
iron, locomotive, and machinery manufacturers" of the late nineteenth century were with few 
exceptions self-made men who had come to the small New Jersey city as ironworkers or 
craftsmen who "opened small shops or factories of their own," after completing their appren- 
ticeships. Gutman, “Ihe Reality of the Rags-to-Riches ‘Myth’: The Case of the Paterson, 
New Jersey, Locomotive, Iron, and Machinery Manufacturers, 1830-1880,” in Thernstrom and 
Sennett, Nineteenth-Century Cities, 98-124. Gutman notes that the biographical material he 
has drawn from several directories and books refers "not [to] a sample" but to an entire 
group. The group, however, includes only about thirty men, and it is not clear how rich they 
were. But his study suggests the value in further examinations of the backgrounds of small 
businessmen and skilled artisans in other communities. It may be that in the early phases 
of certain manufacturing industries success required a know-how that came only with work- 
ing in the craft, 

47 Bruchey, Roots of American Economic Growth, 206. 

38 Robert G. Albion, "Commercial Fortunes in New York: A Study in the History of the 
Port of New York About 1850," New York History, 16 (1935): 167-68; Tocqueville, Democracy 
in America, 1: 53, 2: 105, 234, 250-51. 

49 MS diary of Philip Hone, 23: 165. 

50 For modern variations on this view, see Marcus Cunliffe, The Nation Takes Shape, 169; 
Berthoff, “The American Social Order," 499-500; Ward, “The Age of the Common Man,” 
86; Potter, People of Plenty, 95; Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion, 46; Degler, Out of Our 
Past, 144. 
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recently been shown, however, that antebellum Philadelphia witnessed 
slight movement up and down the occupational ladder or to and from resi- 
dential districts of clearly differentiated wealth and status.?! Another recent 
study examines the changing economic circumstances of thousands of Bosto- . 
nians and New York City residents of different wealth levels over the course. 
of a generation.? Some generalizations, drawn from its detailed findings, 
follow. 

The richest Bostonians of the early Jacksonian era were invariably among 
the very richest Bostonians late in the period. Very few persons of the upper- 
middle wealth level ——only seven per cent of that group—moved upward into 
the wealthy category whose members were each assessed for $50,000 or more. 
The extent of an individual's early wealth was the major factor determining 
whether he would be among the rich later. Absolute increases in wealth of 
any sort followed the rule: the greater an individual's initial wealth, the 
greater the amount by which it was augmented. A companion rule was that 
the greater one's original riches, the more likely was he to enjoy an increase. 
Since the population by mid-century had increased substantially in two 
decades the ranks of the later rich necessarily had to be filled by many per- 
sons who earlier were not among the wealthy. More often than not these 
newly rich taxpayers were younger members of old families, since fewer 
than ten per cent of the later group of Boston's rich were new men. Not one 
member of the $100,000 group of mid-century who had paid taxes earlier 
bad paid them on less than the $20,000 owned by the wealthiest two per cent 
of the Boston population. Since many contemporaries claimed that the careers 
of successful merchants followed an erratic course in this kaleidoscopic 
economy, changes over short-run periods were also investigated to determine 
whether persons who started and ended the race strong may have lagged in 
between. They did not. In Boston "few new great families sprang up while 
fewer still fell away" during the era. 

New York City's statistics for the period were not an exact replica of the 
Boston evidence. Since New York was richer all categories of wealth from 
the upper middle on up experienced greater gains in absolute wealth than 
did their counterparts in Boston. For the rest the general pattern was remark- 
ably similar for the two great cities. Between the period of Andrew Jackson's 


51 Blumin, “Mobility in a Nineteenth-Century American City," go, 109, 134-52. Winslow 
long ago wrote that financial crises "touched Philadelphia with gentle wings." In Philadelphia 
there was “more real, solid, enduring wealth than in any [other] city in the Union"; Biographies 
of Successful Philedelphia Merchants, vii. For valuable discussions of the relationship between 
occupational change and social mobility, see Ely Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends in the 
United States," American Sociological Review, 20 (1955): 180-86; Paul K. Hatt, "Occupation 
and Social Stratification," American Journal of Sociology, 55 (1950): 534; Gerhard E. Lenski, 
“Trends in Inter-Generational Occupational Mobility in the United States," American Socio- 
logical Review, 23 (1958): 514-23; Elton F. Jackson and Harry J. Crockett, Jr., "Occupational 
Mobility in the United States A Point Estimate and Trend Comparison," ibid. 29 (1964): 
5-15; and Otis Dudley Duncan, "The Trend of Occupational Mobility in the United States," 
ibid., 30 (1965): 491-98. 

52 Edward Pessen, "Did Fortunes Rise and Fall Mercurialy in Antebellum America? The 
Tale of Two Cities: Boston and New York," Journal of Social History, 5 (1971): 839-59. 
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` first election to the presidency and his death not quite two decades later 
. only one of New York City's fifty richest persons fell from the class of the 
rich, and even he barely failed to qualify. As in Boston the few New York- 
ers who rose from the upper-middle wealth level to the rich during the 
course of the era "were more often than not from families of great wealth." 
The "newcomers" were younger members of the great Hendricks, Jones, 
Lenox, Lorillard, Barclay, Cruger, Grinnell, Bronson, Grosvenor, Hone, 
Lawrence, Post, Murray, Storm, Ward, Remsen, Schieffelin, and Van 
Rensselaer families or of “others of like distinction." About seventy-five per 
cent of the. New York City families constituting the plutocracy of the so- 
called industrial era of the mid-1850s were families that comprised the 
elite of the merchant-capitalist era of a generation earlier.9 

Brooklyn assessment data exist for 1810 and 1841. If the earlier date falls 
before what even the most flexible classifications would consider the "Jack- 
sonian era," that fact hardly detracts from its value. If anything the earlier 
starting point permits those so inclined to draw conclusions about economic 
fluidity between the “Jeffersonian” and “Jacksonian” periods. Brooklyn's 
wealthiest families of the early nineteenth century remained among the weal- 
thiest families of the 1840s. Only one of the truly rich of 1810 fell by the 
wayside and not because of poverty but because of death. In Brooklyn, as in 
its mighty neighbor, riches achieved by early in the nineteenth century 
appeared to be the surest guarantee to the possession of wealth a generation 
later. The many wealthy persons of 1841 who were relative newcomers to 
the city had achieved their success almost without exception “as a result of 
a great boost given them at birth by wealthy or comfortably situated par- 
ents or relatives.” 

The pursuit of wealth in Jacksonian America was marked not by fluid- 
ity but by stability if not rigidity. Great fortunes earlier accumulated held 
their own through all manner of vicissitudes.” The tax records indicate that 
the panic of 1835 appeared to have no effect on the minuscule rate by which 


53 Close to fifty of the sixty merchants who contributed $100 each to equip the Seventh 
Regiment of New York City in 1861 were of the prominent families of an earlier generation. 
Among the donors were members of the Grinnell, DeForest, Emmet, Wetmore, Blatchford, 
Minturn, Haggerty, Griswold, Fish, Manice, Blunt, Titus, Knapp, Stout, Stewart, Brown, 
Alsop, Aspinwall, Chauncey, Bronson, Prime, Coster, Aymar, Oothout, Ward, and Swan fam- 
ilies. Martha Lamb and Mrs. Burton Harrison, History of the City of New York (New York, 
1877, 1880, 1896), 3: 773. For evidence that the New York City upper crust of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries continued to consist primarily of descendants of the elite 
of the Tocqueville era, seé the listings of the modern groups in Nathaniel Burt, First Fam- 
ilies: The Making of an American Aristocracy (Boston, 1970), 285, and Cleveland Amory, Who 
Killed Society? (New York, 1960), 119-20, 132-33. 

s+ This and the other conclusions about fluidity in nineteenth-century Brooklyn are de- 
veloped statistically in Pessen, "A Social and Economic Portrait of Jacksonian Brooklyn." 

55'The generalization may also apply to the eighteenth century. Seventy-five per cent of the 
two dozen families assessed for the greatest wealth in New York City in 1674 were still among 
the city’s wealthiest families in 1828. About ninety per cent of New York City’s "Successful 
Business Men” of 1786 as well as the elite personages who appeared on Mrs. John Jay's ex- 
clusive "Dinner and Supper List for 1787 and '8," were still among the elite of wealth two 
generations later. See Valentine's Manuals (New York, 1841-42) and James Grant Wilson, 
Memorial History of the City of New York (New York, 1892-93), 1: 362; 3: 87-101. 
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the mighty fell or the puny rose during the years surrounding that eco- 
nomic convulsion. 'The Boston tax records disclose that of the owners of the 
modest property evaluated at between $5,000 and $7,000 prior to the panic 
of 1837, less than one per cent became significantly wealthier in its wake, 
while slightly more than one-third were badly hurt by the cataclysm or com- 
pelled to leave the city. In contrast, only two of the nearly one hundred Bos- 
tonians worth $100,000 or more each suffered substantial losses, while about 
twenty-three per cent of them enjoyed gains of $20,000 or better in the imme- 
diate aftermath of the financial crisis. 

That the rich typically were well born and held on to or increased their 
wealth does not prove that there was no social mobility during the era. The 
vast and swelling sociological literature on the related topics of "vertical 
mobility" and social stratification makes clear that the concept of social 
mobility is a most complex one, not least because it involves the intangible 
of status. As has recently been pointed out, "there are a host of different 
ways of measuring mobility. And mobility has many varied contours." 5$ 
No last word can ever be said concerning a subject so elusive and for which 
the data are so often imperfect.5” ' 

If, as Ralf Dahrendorf has written, “the concept of social mobility is too 
general to be useful," there is much to be said for dealing with specific 
aspects of it rather than with the concept as a whole. All of which is to say 
that if no data can measure the immeasurable—social mobility in general— 
the evidence pointing to the upper-class backgrounds of the Jacksonian era's 
elite and the tenacity with which they held on to their wealth undermines 
two of the main supports of the long-popular belief in antebellum mobility. 


56 Thomas Fox and S. M. Miller, “Occupational Stratification and Mobility,” in Bendix 
and Lipset, Class, Status, and Power, 581. Almost fifteen years ago Bernard Barber noted 
the vastness of the relevant literature in his Social Stratification (New York, 1957), as did 
Raymond W. Mack, Linton Freeman, and Seymour Yellin, in Social Mobility: Thirty Years 
of Research and Theory (Syracuse, 1957). As even a hasty glance at the articles in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review of the past decade would indicate, the pace of publication on «the 
topic has quickened. Allusions to the complexity and variety of definitions of social mobility, 
as well as to the many ingredients subsumed under the topic, can be found in Sorokin, Social 
Mobility (New York, 1927), 13; Bendix and Lipset, Class, Status, and Power, i, 6, 112; 
D. V. Glass, ed., Social Mobility in Britain (London, 1967), introduction, 5; Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, 1959), 220; R. Mukherjie and J. R. 
Hal, "A Note on the Analysis. of Social Data," in Glass, Social Mobility in Britain, 218; 
Thernstrom, “Notes on the Historical Study of Social Mobility," 107; and Charles F. Westoff, 
Marvin Bressler, and Philip C. Sagi, "The Concept of Social Mobility: An Empirical Inquiry," 
American Sociological Review, 25 (1960): 975-85, whose list of twenty-two ingredients of 
mobility is admittedly not comprehensive. 

5? The kind of evidence that enabled Stephan Thernstrom to study the occupational move- 
ment of working-class children in Newburyport, 1850-80, is not always available. See Thern- 
strom, Poverty and Progress (Cambridge, Mass., 1964) see also Harris, “Social Origins of 
American Leaders," 161. Valuable criticisms of the methodology employed in earlier mobility 
studies are offered in Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends ín Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, 1953), 
13; Otis Dudley Duncan, "Methodological Issues in the Analysis of Social Mobility," in Neil 
J. Smelser and S. M. Lipset, eds, Social Structure and Mobility in Economic Development 
(Chicago, 1966), 51-97, particularly p. 52; Saburo Yosuda, "A Methodological Inquiry into Social 
Mobility," American Sociological Review, 29 (1964): 16-23; and Gosta Carlsson, Social Mo- 
bility and Class Structure (Lund, 1958), chs. 5, 6. 
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THE FINAL QUESTION to be considered in this discussion concerns the distri- 
bution of wealth in the age of equality. Did the rich command an inordinate 
‚share and did it increase or dwindle during the period? 

A keystone of the egalitarian intellectual structure is the belief that, in 
Tocqueville’s words, a “general equality of condition” prevailed here. A 
perfect equality was of course out of the question. Pariah ethnic groups 
and hordes of unwashed new immigrants obviously were not in on the feast. 
But that the cornucopia was almost equally available to most others, like 
other elements in the egalitarian canon, remains a living belief.58 Even a 
modern scholar who dissents from the consensus, finding that in New York 
State "heavy immigration and industrialization" after 1830 widened the 
gulf between the classes, concedes that earlier "there did not appear to be 
any contradiction between the notion of equality of opportunity and a gen- 
eral equality of condition. 9? By this version, the prefactory age, or what 
economic historians have called the age of merchant capitalism, was indeed 
an age of equality. The comprehensive evidence I have gathered on 
what almost every urbanite was worth early and late in the era makes possi- 
ble an empirical test of this thesis. The fact that other scholars have per- 
formed similar quantitative studies of the distribution of wealth for earlier 
periods and that useful evidence exists for the Civil War years and later 
permits us to compare the degree of equality in the "age of egalitarianism" 
with that of other periods in American history. 

During the colonial era wealth had become more unequally distributed 
with the passing years. This at least is the burden of the modern studies of 
scattered towns and villages. In Chester County, Pennsylvania, the richest 
ten per cent of the population owned slightly less than one-quarter of the 
wealth in 1693. Over the course of the next century their share increased to 
slightly under two-fifths, from 23.8 per cent to 38.3 per cent of the total, at 
the same time as the proportion owned by the poorest three-fifths of the pop- 
ulation declined from 38.5 per cent to 17.6 per cent. Wealth was distributed 
less equally in commercial or seaport towns, and the tempo of increasing 
maldistribution was swifter in such communities. Where the wealthiest five 
per cent of property owners in Salem owned about one-fifth of its wealth 
during the quarter century before 1660, by 1681 their portion had risen to 
about one-half of the prospering Massachusetts town's total. In colonial Bos- 
ton the wealthiest one per cent of the population owned about one-tenth, 
the richest five per cent about one-quarter, and the upper fifteen per cent 
about one-half of the city's real and personal estate in 1687. By 1771 the 


58 Marvin Meyers sees a "narrowed spread of property differences, with a heavy concen- 
tration in the middle range," Jacksonian Persuasion, 47; David M. Potter, an abundance 
that more than any other factor shaped American ways and values, People of Plenty, pas- 
sim; and Carl R. Fish believed that "there was so close an approximation to economic equality 
to match the political that effort and ability could raise anyone to the top," Rise of the 
Common Man, 9. 

59 Miller, Jacksonian Aristocracy, x 
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wealthiest three per cent of Boston's population held slightly over one- 
third of the city's wealth, while the upper ten per cent owned about fifty- 
five per cent of the property of a Boston community that had become "more 
stratified and unequal." Precisely the same share was owned by Philadel- 
phia's upper tenth of "potential wealthholders" in 1774. On the eve of the 
Revolution, the richest ten per cent of Northerners owned about forty-five 
per cent of the wealth, a figure slightly greater than the amount of net 
worth controlled by the richest tenth of the middle colonies for 1774.99 A 
less detailed comparison of New York City between 1589 and 1815 notes that 
the wealthiest thirty per cent of the city's fourth ward increased slightly 
their share, from seventy-one to seventy-six per cent of the community’s 
wealth during that quarter of a century.®! | 

Was the inegalitarian trend reversed in the nineteenth century? During 
the “age of equality” wealth in Boston became more unequally distributed 
than ever before.® On the eve of the Revolution Boston's richest tenth had 
held slightly more than one-half of the city's wealth. Very little change 
evidently occurred over the course of the next half century, according to a 
local census report, whose table of Boston's tax payments for 1820 indicated 
that the upper one per cent controlled about one-sixth of the city's wealth, 
while the richest tenth continued to own the slightly more than one-half 
they had held in 1771.9 Significant changes occurred over the following 
decade, since by 1833 the pattern of distribution had been sharply altered. 
The inegalitarian trend accelerated during the next fifteen years. (See 
tables 1 and 2.) 

Actually the richest Bostonians owned a larger share of their city's 


60 The figures for Philadelphia are taken from Alice Hanson Jones, “Wealth Distribution 
in the American Middle Colonies in the Third Quarter of the Eighteenth Century," paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Organization of American Historians, Apr. 17, 1971, in New 
Orleans, as are the figures for the middle colonies in 1774. The figures for the North on 
the eve of the Revolution are from Main, Social Structure of Revolutionary America, 42. 
The other figures are from Donald Warner Koch, “Income Distribution and Political Structure 
in Seventeenth-Century Salem," 54, 58, 59, 63; James T. Lemon and Gary B. Nash, “The 
Distribution of Wealth in Eighteenth Century America: A Century of Changes in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, 1693-1802,” Journal of Social History, 2 (1968) 13: and James Hen- 
retta, "Economic Development and Social Structure in Colonial Boston," William and Mary 
Quarterly, 22 (1965): 79, 8o, 82, 87, 89, 92. 

61 Willis, "Social Origins of Political Leadership in New York City," 110. For the distribution 
of wealth in a small Connecticut town, see Charles S. Grant, Democracy in the Connecticut 
Frontier Town of Kent (New York, 1961), 34, 96-97. 

62 For Boston, New York City, and Brooklyn the distribution of wealth was arrived at by 
the following process: the total assessed wealth of the city, corporate and noncorporate, was 
determined for a given year. Taxpayers were grouped according to the level or category of 
their wealth. The assessed wealth of all members of each category was then added up in order 
to determine the percentage of the city's total (noncorporate) wealth they owned. In de- 
termining the percentage of the citys population represented by the persons in a given 
wealth category, the denominator used was the number of families in the city rather than 
the total population. Not to have done so would have suggested a far more drastic inequality 
than was actually the case, since it would have converted rich men's wives, children, and 
other dependents into so many "propertyless" individuals. 

63 My generalizations are based on computations performed on the table in Shattuck, 
Census of Boston for the Year 1845, 95. 
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TABLE 1. Distribution of Wealth in Boston in 1833 


Level of Wealth Percentage of Approximate Total Percentage Non- 
Population Wealth Owned* corporate Wealth 

$75,000 or more 195 $19,439,000 33% 

$30,000 to $75,000 3% $15,000,000 . 26% 

$ 5,000 to $30,000 10% $16,047,400 27% 

Under $5,000 86% $ 8,331,000 14% 


* In 1833 Boston wealth was listed at one-half its assessed value. In this table, therefore, the 
sums are doubled. 


wealth than tables 1 and 2 indicate. In Boston as elsewhere a small number 
of rich men appeared to own most of the capital of their city's great financial 
institutions. A careful check reveals that Boston's wealthiest merchants and 
businessmen were the officers and directors, and therefore the major share- 
holders, of the city's fifty largest banks and insurance companies. The dis- 
parity between the actual proportion of Boston's entire wealth owned by the 
elite and the share indicated in the tables 1 and 2 (based on the assessments) 
is not as great, 1t will be shown, as were the disparities for New York City 
and Brooklyn. Boston banks and insurance companies were assessed only on 
their real estate, a relatively small component of the city's wealth. Private 
individuals who owned corporate wealth were evidently assessed for their 
holdings; in sharp contrast to New York City and Brooklyn, therefore, tax- 
payers in Boston were assessed for personal property almost equal in 
value to their real estate. The fact, however, that in Boston as elsewhere 
the undervaluation of all property favored the rich above all, since they 
had the most to hide, is the chief assurance that actual wealth was more 
unequally distributed than was assessed wealth. 

A contemporary yeasayer wrote that in Jacksonian New York City, 
“wealth [was] universally diffused."9* Even the normally optimistic Philip 
Hone disagreed, noting disconsolately that his beloved New York City late 
in the era had "arrived at the [unhappy] state of society to be found in the 
large cities of Europe," in which "the two extremes of costly luxury in living, 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Wealth in Boston in 1848 


Level of Wealth Percentage of Approximate Total Percentage Non- 
Population Wealth Owned corporate Wealth 

$90,000 or more 1% $47,778,500 3795 

$35,000 to $90,000 37 $34,781,800 27%, 

$ 4,000 to $35,000 15% $40,636,400 32% 

Under $4,000 8107 $ 6,000,000 4% 





64 Stephen Girard, The Merchants’ Sketch Book and Guide to New York City (New York, 
1844), 6. Whoever this author may have been, he was not the great Philadelphia merchant, 
who was dead thirteen years by the date of publication of this pamphlet. 
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expensive establishments and improvident waste are presented in daily and 
hourly contrast with squalid misery and hopeless destitution.”® The evidence 
bears out Hone's gloomy assessment. 

In the year of Andrew Jackson's election to the presidency the wealthiest 
four per cent of the population of New York City, in owning almost half 
the wealth, controlled a larger proportion of the city's wealth than the 
richest ten per cent had evidently owned in the urban Northeast as a whole 
a half century earlier. By 1845 the disparities had sharply increased. 

To judge from the New York City evidence, the rate by which the rich 
got proportionately richer became much more rapid during the nineteenth 
century than it had been during the seventeenth or eighteenth. As for the 
city’s inequality in 1828 and 1845, its full extent is not disclosed in the 
assessment figures for these years. 

A committee of the Common Council had reported that it was persons of 
"very extensive capital who paid taxes on personal property “far less in 
proportion than those in moderate and low circumstances." In view of the 
way in which the underassessments of all wealth masked the true wealth of 
the rich above all, it is clear that the proportion of the city's wealth owned 
by a small upper crust was greater than the figures indicate. If, as contem- 
porary municipal officials believed, the richest of the rich owned most of the 
hidden personal wealth, the proportion of the city's total wealth they con- 
trolled goes up by a figure dependent on the percentage of the undisclosed 
wealth that is attributed to them. On the basis that the personal property of 
the rich equaled the worth of their real estate, and that the wealthiest four 
per cent owned about nine-tenths of New York City's unassessed personal 
property, the upper one per cent would have owned about thirty-five per 
cent and the next wealthiest three per cent about twenty-two per cent of 
all noncorporate wealth 1n 1828. In 1845, by this reckoning, the richest one 
per cent would have owned about forty-seven per cent, while the next wealth- 
iest three per cent would have held an additional thirty-two per cent of the 
city's noncorporate wealth. Nor do these estimates take into account the 
likelihood that the actual worth of the real propertv owned by the largest 
wealth holders was also undervalued. Perhaps the latter distortion can be 


TABLE 3. Distribution of Wealth in New York City in 1828 





Level of Wealth Percentage of Approximate Non- Percentage Non- 
Population corporate Wealth Owned? corporate Wealth 

$35,000 or more ie $25,517,000 29% 

$ 7,500 to $35,000 3% $17,520,000 20% 


a The figures used here for the city's total wealth are slightly less than the figures given in 
Thomas F. Gordon's Gazeteer of the State of New York (New York, 1836), because I have 
excluded the assessments on partnerships. 


65 MS diary of Philip Hone, 24: 408. 
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TABLE 4. Distribution of Wealth in New York City in 1845 


Level of Wealth Percentage of | Approximate Non- Percentage Non- 
Population corporate Wealth Owned? corporate Wealth 

$55,000 or more 197 $85,804,000 40% 

$20,000 to $55,000 3% $55,000,000 26%, 


compensated for or canceled out by an adjustment that attempts to take 
into account the ownership of corporate wealth. 

In 1828 corporations, mainly banks and insurance companies, were 
assessed for $23,984,660 or twenty-one per cent of the city's total estate of 
$112,019,533 (exclusive of partnerships). It is probably impossible to track 
down the owners of all corporate wealth; records, inadequate to begin with, 
have been lost. Yet for all the imprecision attending the attribution of cor- 
porate capital, certain conclusions can be drawn that affect significantly the 
distribution of wealth. 

Poor men and for that matter the great bulk of the citys population 
owned either nothing or merely minuscule portions of such capital. The 
minimum cost of a share, typically fifty dollars to one hundred dollars, 
priced out such people. As Cadwallader C. Colden and Peter A. Jay pointed 
out in behalf of the Bank for Savings in 1823, “a depositor is not a stock- 
holder."95 ‘The directors of the corporations regularly listed in the annual 
New York City directories were overwhelmingly the merchant elite, many 
of the same individuals forming a kind of interlocking directorate over the 
great city’s banks and insurance companies." These directors were required 
to own stock in their corporations. According to an insider, himself an 


66 Ouoted in Charles E. Knowles, History of the Bank for Savings in the City of New York, 
1819-1929 (New York, 1929), 70-71. 

67 Appearing over and over again as directors were the names of New York City's mighty: 
William Bayard; Henry Rutgers; Archibald Gracie; Richard Varick; Duncan P. Campbell; 
Gilbert and William H. Aspinwall; Peter A. Jay; George Arcularius; Henry Eckford; Philip 
Hone; Jeremiah Thompson; Henry Remsen; Chancellor James Kent; William Few; I. P. 
Phoenix; S. B. Ruggles; James and Robert Lenox; Daniel Embury; James De Peyster; John 
Jacob and William B. Astor; James H. Suydam; J. W. Hamersley; Preserved Fish; Gerard, 
Henry, and John C. Beekman; Thomas Addis Emmet; Leonard Bleecker; David Hosack; Isaac 
Kip; John Mason; Peter Schermerhorn; Peter W. Livingston; Nathaniel Prime; Ogden Hoff- 
man; Edward R. and John Q. Jones; Peter Goelet; David S. Kennedy; Aquila G. Stout; Isaac 
and John Heyer; Arthur Tappan; Mathew Clarkson; Frederick Schuchardt; C. V. S. Roosevelt; 
John D. Wolfe; A. T. Stewart; Jacob and George Lorillard; Peter Lorillard, Jr.; Al[l]ison Post; 
John Rankin; Daniel Lord; Jacob LeRoy; Nicholas Dean; John Sampson; Thomas T. Wood- 
ruff; Myndert Van Schaick; Ambrose C. Kingsland; David H. Haight; Alonzo A. Alvord; 
Stephen A. Halsey; William B. Crosby; Caleb O. Halsted; James Brown; Henry Brevoort; 
Robert C. Cornell; Rufus L. Lord; George Bruce; Gideon Tucker; John T. Irving; and other 
members of the great city's elite of wealth. 

68 When Preserved Fish testified in the case of City Fire Insurance Company v. Elisha Bloomer 
in 1884, in response to the question as to when he resigned as director, Fish answered: "I 
resigned six months ago. The fact is, rather, that I sold out my stock, which precluded my 
being a Director after that time." New York City Court for the Correction of Errors, The 
City Fire Insurance Company of the City of New-York, Respondents, Elisha Bloomer, Im- 
pleader with others [including Richard K. Haight and David H. Haight| (New York, 1841), 


19-20. 
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officer in several New York City banks during the era, directors usually 
"own[ed] in the aggregate a considerable portion of the stock" in their 
companies. They had been chosen in the first place "for their wealth, 
commercial experience, and influence in attracting to the institution 
a good class of dealers."9? Precise information available for a number 
of contemporary banks and insurance companies discloses that a small 
number of directors owned almost all the capital in their corporations.” 
When allowance is made for the inordinate share of corporate wealth owned 
by the elite it is likely that in New York City the richest one per cent actually 
owned as much as forty-one per cent and the next wealthiest three per 
cent owned twenty-two per cent of all wealth in 1828. By 1845 the wealthiest 
one per cent would have owned one-half of all wealth, while the upper four 
per cent owned eighty-one per cent of the city's total wealth.” 

The evidence for Brooklyn is unusually interesting because it permits 
a comparison of the degree of equality that obtained in the village of 1810, 
populated by fewer than 5,000 persons, with the bustling city of 1841, whose 
population of about 41,000 placed Brooklyn seventh among the nation's 
cities. The richest wealth holders of the early nineteenth-century village 
held a slightly larger portion of Brooklyn’s wealth than had typically been 
controlled by the upper tenth in the urban Northeast late in the "Revolu- 
tionary era." 

Although the poorer half of the population owned only a tiny fraction of 
Brooklyn’s wealth in 1810, the fact that seven out of eight families paid 
taxes on some property, even if slight, suggests that few residents of the 
community could be classified as propertyless proletarians. By 1841 impor- 
tant changes had occurred. 

The distribution of wealth in the commercial Brooklyn of 1841 was 
strikingly similar to the division that obtained in its great neighbor across 
the East River. By 1841 the poorest two-thirds of Brooklyn's population 

69 James Sloane Gibbons, T'he Banks of New York (New York, 1858), 21. See also Winslow, 
Biographies of Successful Philadelphia Merchants, 197, for reference to the large quantity of 
bank and insurance stock owned by wealthy individuals. 

70 The fifteen wealthiest subscribers, all of them in the city’s mercantile upper crust, owned 
more than half the shares of the rechartered Chemical Bank in 1844. History of the Chemical 
Bank (New York, 1918), 34. According to Samuel B. Ruggles' biographer, the $10,000 worth 
of shares in the Bank of Commerce owned by Ruggles in 1840 was the minimum that a 
director could own; each of the bank's seventeen directors usually owned more than that amount. 
D. G. Brinton Thompson, Ruggles of New York: A Life of Samuel B. Ruggles (New York, 
1946), 39-40. See also Records of Guaranty Trust Company of New York (New York, n.d.); 
Philip G. Hudnut, The Merchants’ National Bank of the City of New York (New York, 1903), 
4 Henry W. Domett, A History of the Bank of New York 1784-1884 (New York, 1884), much 
fuller and more valuable than Allan Nevins, History of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company 1784 to 1634 (New York, 1934); Wilson, Memorial Flistory of the City of New York, 


Biographical Volume, 176~77; MS diary of Philip Hone, 19: 83; Charter of the Seventh Ward 
Fire Insurance Company of New-York (New York, 1839); Lossing, History of New York City, 
2: 487. 

71 These figures are based on a formula that attributes half of corporate capital to outsiders 
(which is probably overgenerous) and the rest to elite taxpayers. The worthwhileness of this 
rough rule was confirmed by an authority on both statistics and finance, Samuel Richmond, 
author of Statistical 4nalysis (New York, 1968). 
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TABLE 5. Distribution of Wealth in Brooklyn in 1810 


Level of Wealth Percentage of Approximate Non- Percentage Non- 
Population corporate Wealth Owned corporate Wealth 


$15,000 or more 195 $262,400 22% 
$ 4,000 to $15,000 7% $383,122 33% 
$ 2,500 to $ 4,000 6% $137,944 115. 
$ 1,000 to $ 2,500 20% $290,000 25% 
$ 500 to $ 1,000 1297 $ 67,500 6% 
Under $500 54% $ 30,000 3% 


owned less than one per cent of its wealth, with only about one out of five 
families (exclusive of nonresident taxpayers) taxed on any property at all. 
Corporate wealth had come to be a factor of some significance, accounting 
for seven per cent of the total. As in New York City, this type of wealth 
was evidently monopolized by the elite. Data on the holdings and owner- 
ship of the Fulton Ferry, the Brooklyn White Lead Company, the Long 
Island Bank, and the Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company-—firms assessed 
for about seventy-five per cent of the city's corporate wealth—indicate 
that the percentage of assessed wealth owned by the richest one per cent 
was closer to forty-five than forty-two per cent.” In addition, Brooklyn's 
wealthiest taxpayers for the most part admitted to no personal wealth 
whatever. If the personal wealth of the richest one per cent is treated as 
though it equaled in value their real property, and when the under- 
assessment of the latter form of property is accounted for by working into 
our estimate an adjustment that presumes ownership of three-quarters of 
corporate capital by Brooklyn's elite (outsiders owned close to one-quarter), 
Brooklyn's richest one per cent emerge with one-half of their city's wealth. 

The trend toward increasingly unequal distribution of wealth in the 


TABLE 6. Distribution of Wealth in Brooklyn in 1841 














Level of Wealth Percentage of Approximate Non- Percentage Non- 
Population corporate Wealth Owned corporate Wealth 

$50,000 or more 195 $10,087,000 42% 

$15,000 to $50,000 205 $ 4,000,000 1795 

$ 4,500 to $15,000 9% $ 5,730,000 24% 

$ 1,000 to $ 4,500 15% $ 2,804,000 12%, 

$ 100 to $ 1,000 7%, $ 1,000,000 4% 

Under $100 66%, 


72 The Brooklyn directories for the period list valuable data on boards of directors. See also 
Henry R. Stiles, The Civil, Political, Professional and Ecclesiastical History and Commercial 
and Industrial Record of the County of Kings and the City of Brooklyn New York from 
1683 to 1884 (New York, 1884), 1: 143, 154, 2: 215, 436, 620-23; Stiles, A History of the City 
of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1867-70), 3: 543; "A Director," A Historical Sketch of the Fulton 
Ferry (Brooklyn, 1839), app. 8-11; History and Commerce of Brooklyn (New York, 1893); 
and Charter and By-Laws and Regulations of the Brooklyn Savings’ Bank (Brooklyn, 1836). 
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antebellum era was not confined to the great cities of the Northeast. While 
the pattern of distribution in rural communities and small towns was not 
as skewed as it was in large urban centers, inequality in the former milieus 
was dramatic and worsening. In Hamilton, Ontario, “a small commercial 
lakeport almost entirely lacking in factory industry, with a population 
just over 14,000" shortly after mid-century, the poorest four-fifths of the 
population owned less than four per cent of the town's property, in con- 
trast to the richest tenth, who owned almost ninety per cent." As small 
Massachusetts communities, such as Worcester, became increasingly ur- 
banized, the rich became relatively richer, the numbers of propertyless 
citizens increased drastically, and "patterns of ownership" became "sharply 
skewed.'** 

Recent research indicates that on the eve of the Civil War the pat- 
tern of maldistribution in Philadelphia and in a number of Southern and 
Western cities was quite similar to the inequality that prevailed in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Boston in the 1840s. By 1860 the wealthiest 
one per cent of Philadelphia’s population evidently owned one-half, 
while the lower eighty per cent held only three per cent of the city's 
wealth. In Baltimore, New Orleans, and St. Louis the richest one per cent 
of the population owned about two-fifths, the richest five per cent better 
than two-thirds, and the upper ten per cent more than four-fifths of the 
wealth. An impressionistic recent account of Galveston at mid-century finds 
that the affluent social and economic elite were one hundred times wealthier 
than their fellow citizens, the wealth of the former group contrasting 
"strikingly with that of their nearest neighbors." The division of property 
was not as unequal in rural counties, Southern or Western, although 
even in such areas the distribution has been found to have been skewed to 
a surprising extent. In cotton counties the wealthiest five per cent of land- 
holders held more than two-fifths of the wealth, while the upper ten per 
cent owned almost three-fifths. (According to Gavin Wright, a close student 
of rural wealth distribution, the actual degree of inequality was greater 
than the census data indicate.) While wealth was more equally distributed 
on the northeastern frontier, even there the upper tenth by 1860 held 
close to two-fifths of taxable wealth. In the words of two modern students, 
property holding on the Michigan frontier became "more concentrated" 
with the passage of time, while the distribution of wealth "scarcely sup- 
ports the typical American image of the frontier as the land of promise for 
the poor, ambitious young man.” 


73 Katz, “Patterns of Inequality." 

74 Doherty, “Property Distribution in Jacksonian America,” introduction, 2, 4. Doherty 
found that only towns that languished or stagnated resisted the trend toward greater inequality. 

75 George Blackburn and Sherman L. Richards, Jr, "A Demographic History of the West: 
Manistee County, Michigan, 186o," Journal of American History, 57 (1970): 618, 613; Gavin 
Wright, "'Economic Democracy and the Concentration of Agricultural Wealth in the Cot- 
ton South, 1850-1860," Agricultural History, 44 (1970): 63-94; Blumin, "Mobility in a Nine- 
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During the age of egalitarianism wealth became more unequally dis- 
tributed with each passing season. Shared less equally, even at the era’s 
beginnings, than it had been a generation or two earlier, in the aftermath 
of the Revolution, wealth became concentrated in the hands of an ever 
smaller percentage of the population. The trend persisted through the 
1850s, resulting in wider disparities than ever by the time of the Civil 
War. Far from being an age of equality, the antebellum decades were 
featured by an inequality that surpasses anything experienced by the 
United States in the twentieth century.” 


ACCORDING TO GERHARD LENSKI, the central question in studying social 
stratification is: “Who gets what and why?””® For the era of Tocqueville 
the answer to the first part of this question is clear enough. The few at the 
top got a share of society's material things that was disproportionate at the 
start and became more so at the era's end. Why they did is of course more 
difficult to explain. 

It may be, as Lenski has argued, that in a free market system "small 
inequalities tend to generate greater inequalities and great inequalities 
still greater ones."7? Even if Lenski's comment is true, it is more descriptive 
than analytical, while leaving unanswered the question: Why? The expla- 
nation, popular since Karl Marx's time, that it was industrialization that 
pauperized the masses, in the process transforming a relatively egalitarian 


teenth-Century American City," 46-48; Gallman, “Trends in the Size Distribution of Wealth 
in the Nineteenth Century," 1-25; and Wheeler, Beginnings of Urban Growth in Texas, 
1836-1865, 131. 
76In New York City by 1863 roughly sixty-one per cent of all income was made by the 
1,600 families that constituted the upper one per cent of income earners: computed from the 
figures in The Income Record, A List Giving the Taxable Income for the year 1863, of the 
Residents of New York [City] (New York, 1865). It is likely that wealth was more badly 
distributed, since inheritance accounts for so much of it, in contrast to the democratic rule 
governing income that in a sense all people start from scratch no matter how disparate their 
earnings. Rufus S. Tucker long ago noted that the 1863 tax record for New York City showed 
"less concentration and less inequality than actually existed." See Tucker, “The Distribu- 
tion of Income Among Income Taxpayers in the United States, 1863-1935,” Quarterly Journa 
of Economics, 52 (1938): 561-62. | 
77 Modern scholars differ in interpreting the data on income distribution. Yet even Michael 
Harrington and Gabriel Kolko, whose estimates reveal the greatest amount of inequality, 
attribute percentages of income to the upper brackets that are far smaller than the upper 
one per cent of New York City controlled in income in 1863 or in wealth in 1845. See Kolko, 
“Economic Mobility and Social Stratification," American Journal of Sociology, 63 (1957): 38 
Kolko, Wealth and Power in America: An Analysis of Social Class and Income Distribution 
(New York, 1962); and Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in the United States 
(New York, 1962). See also Tucker, “The Distribution of Income Among Income Taxpayers 
in the United States," 569, 585; Herman P. Miller, Income of the American People (New 
York, 1955); United States Bureau of the Census, How Our Income is Divided (Washington, 
1963): Robert J. Lampman, Changes in the Share of Wealth Held by Top Wealth-Holders, 
1922—1953 (New York, 1960); and Lampman, The Share of Top Wealth-Holders in National 
Wealth, 1922-1956 (Princeton, 1962). For a comparison with Britain, see Roy Perrot, The Aristo- 
crats, A Portrait of Britain's Nobility and Their Way of Life Today, (New York, 1968), 76-77. 
78 Gerhard Lenski, Power and Privilege: A Theory of Social Stratification (New York, 1966), 3. 
79 Ibid., 341. 
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social order, appears wanting. Vast disparities between urban rich and poor 
antedated industrialism. Commercial wealth, as surely as industrial, en- 
abled its fortunate inheritors to command a disproportionate share of so- 
ciety's good things and the children of the fortunate to hold a still greater 
share. A massive interna] migration, above all of younger, marginal 
persons of little standing, into and out of the nation's cities increased 
both the power and the share of wealth commanded by more substantial 
and therefore more stable elements.?? It is hard to disagree with Robert 
Gallman's generalization that "there were forces at work in the American 
economy during the nineteenth century that tended to produce greater 
inequality in the distribution of wealth over time.”®! A not insignificant 
task of future scholarship will be to ascertain as precisely as possible the 
nature of these "forces." I would venture the judgment that the transpor- 
tation revolution and the de facto single national market it helped create 
made possible and indeed decisively fostered great increases in profit- 
making opportunities even before the victory of industrialism, while the 
system of inheritance and the minimal influence of the non-property- 
owning classes enabled private accumulators to command a larger share of 
society's product than they would be able to in a later era of vastly greater 
absolute productivity and profits. Amid all the hulabaloo about the “com- 
mon man" during the era, he in fact got what was left over. 

It has long been argued that equality of opportunity if not of condi- 
tion prevailed in antebellum America, the era’s numerous success stories 
testifying to the rule of the former principle. In David Potter’s language, 
in America equality did not mean the possession of uniform wealth so 
much as “parity in competition.’’®* The evidence, however, indicates that 
if dramatic upward climbs were more fanciful than real in Jacksonian 
America, competition was also marked by anything but parity. The ab- 
sence of legal disabilities did not mean that poor men started the race for 
success on equal terms with their more favored contemporaries. 

According to Charles Astor Bristed, the young man who hoped to gain 
entry into New York’s upper one thousand was one who, possessed of 
“fair natural abilities, adds to these the advantages of inherited wealth, 
a liberal education and foreign travel.”# It need hardly be pointed out that 
the travel and liberal education mentioned by Bristed were not available 
to most Ámericans.?* Rather, they were accessible to men such as Abram C. 

80 See Doherty, “Property Distribution in Jacksonian America," 4-5; Stephan Thernstrom and 
Peter R. Knights, "Men in Motion: Some Data and Speculations about Urban Population 
Mobility in Nineteenth-Century America," Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 1 (1970): 29-30; 
Michael Katz, “Patterns of Inequality," 5; and Stuart Blumin, “The Restless Citizen: Vertical 
Mobility, Migration and Social Participation in Mid-Nineteenth Century America," a 1970 
unpublished version of a paper (on Kingston, New York) presented at the Conference on Social 
Science Concepts in Ámerican Political History, Oct. 24, 1969, at Brockport, New York. 

81 Gallman, “Trends in the Size Distribution of Wealth," 11. 

82 Potter, People of Plenty, 91-92. 


88 Bristed, The Upper Ten Thousand, 9. 
84 In Boston, where the importance of education was hardly understressed, college attendance 
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Dayton, son of "an opulent merchant" of New York City, who had "all 
the accomplishments that education, travel and wealth could give." They 
were available to Andrew Gordon Hamersley, who inherited from his 
father a fortune, which, by "judicious management," he succeeded in sub- 
stantially enlarging. Like other of his golden contemporaries he never 
went into business, owing his success rather to his name, his original pos- 
sessions, and his "entertaining conversation and courtly manner." They 
were available to John Collins Warren, Valentine Mott, David Hosack, and 
Philip Syng Physick, brilliant physicians all, who from childhood had 
moved in the most rarified circles, attending the greatest universities and 
studying with the most learned masters at home and abroad, accumulating 
much wealth largely because they had much to begin with. Means rather 
than need gave one access to the services of these eminences.55 

It is of course possible that innate ability or a fortunate genetic in- 
heritance accounted for the success achieved by most of the era's socio- 
economic elite. Such traits no doubt played a significant part in some 
cases. The biographical data indicate, however, that a material inheritance 
was the great initial advantage that enabled most of those fortunate 
enough to have it to become worldly successes. Robert A. Dahl has con- 
tended that the era was marked by a "cumulative inequality: when one 
individual was much better off than another in one resource, such as 
wealth, he was usually better off in almost every other resource,” including 
political influence.®* It is clear that almost all of the era's successful and 
wealthy urbanites had initially been much better off than their fellows in 
possessing the "resource" of wealth. 

The race was indeed to the swift, but unfortunately the requisite 
swiftness was beyond the power of ordinary men to attain. For this swift- 
ness was of a special sort. Unlike the speed of thoroughbred horses, which 
js a rare but a natural if inbred gift, the ability to cover great ground in 
the race for human material success appeared to depend less on the pos- 
session of innate abilities than on the inheritance of the artificial gifts of 
wealth and standing. During the "age of the common man” opportunity 
was hardly more equal than was material condition. 

Ihe evidence presented here has been drawn primarily from four 
large Northeastern cities, communities that were hardly typical of the 
nation as a whole. Yet, as has been indicated, earlier detailed if not 
quantitative studies of antebellum Natchez, Detroit, Cincinnati, and other 


during the era was confined to the few. In 1829 one person in 620 attended; in 1833, one in 929; 
in 1837, one in 748; in 1841, one in 873; and in 1845, one in 1,012. Shattuck, Census of Boston 
for the Year 1845, 74. See also Weeks, Prominent Families of New York, 524; and Daniel Scott 
Smith, “Cyclical, Secular, and Structural Changes in American Elite Composition," Perspectives 
in American History, 4 (1970): 369. 

85 When Philip Hone's brother John was seriously ill in 1832 he was attended by Hosack, Mott, 
and the eminént Dr. Hugh McLean. MS diary of Philip Hone, 4: 121. 

86 Dahl, Who Governs? 85. 
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Southern and Western cities revealed patterns of increasing inequality 
and social rigidity along the “urban frontier."?* Recent quantitative studies 
have disclosed that wealth was distributed most unequally in agricultural 
areas, in small towns, and in Baltimore, New Orleans, and St. Louis, even 
if the precise patterns of maldistribution were not quite as skewed as for 
the great cities of the Northeast. The data on the origins, the immensity, 
the durability, and the distribution of wealth in the United States during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century therefore suggest that egali- 
tarianism, in accord with Webster's definition of a myth, may have existed 
more in the imagination of men than in the lives they led. 

The limitation of such evidence lies precisely in its inability to penetrate 
the imagination or the thinking and feeling of men, in Freudian terms, 
their conscious and unconscious. A significant component of what I have 
called the "egalitarian myth," in being immaterial or metaphysical, is re- 
sistant to the quantitative method. There appear to be important ques- 
tions that quantitative studies have not answered and may be unable to 
answer. Who would aspire to a comprehensive grasp of the “age of 
egalitarianism" must consider such questions. What has been attempted in 
this article has been the measurement of the measurable—or, to be more 
precise, the measurement of some of the measurable. The behavior and 
influence of the rich, phenomena that are measurable if difficult to gauge, 
remain to be evaluated.#® It may be, as one scholar has recently written, 
that the latter kind of information is "more crucial for history than the 
social origins" of the elite.? The purpose of this investigation has not 
been the grandiose one of answering the most crucial questions—whatever 
they may be—about Jacksonian society. I have chosen, rather, to dis- 
cuss important questions, the answers to which may be crucial to an un- 
derstanding of that society. The evidence on the backgrounds and the wealth 
of the rich indicates that the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
was something other than an age of egalitarianism. Since ancient historical 
rubrics confirmed by long usage are powerfully resistant to scholarly at- 
tempts to discard them, historians might spend their time more fruitfully 
by rethinking their estimates of the period in the light of the new evi- 


87 Wade, The Urban Frontier; James, Aniebellum Natchez; Wheeler, Beginnings of Urban 
Growth in Texas; McCoy, "Political Affiliations of American Economic Elites”; Aaron, “Cin- 
cinnati, 1818-1838.” 

88 Edward Pessen, "Should Labor Have Supported Jackson? or Questions the Quantitative 
Studies Do Not Answer,” paper read at the annual meeting of the Organization of American 
Historians, Apr. 18, 1969, in Philadelphia; published in revised form as "Jacksonian Quantifica- 
tion: On Asking the Right Questions,” in Herbert Bass, ed., The State of American History 
(Chicago, 1970), 362-72. 

89 In a subsequent study I hope to evaluate the residential and marital patterns, the private 
lives, the social and cultural role, and the political influence of the wealthy. 

90 Daniel Scott Smith, “Cyclical, Secular, and Structural Changes in American Elite Composi- 
tion," 372. A similar statement is made by Michael H. Frisch, “The Community Elite and the 
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dence than by trying to replace old labels with new. Truer captions will 
follow on the heels of truer explanations of the nature of the era. 


APPENDIX: 
A Note on Sources of Information on the 
Families of the Rich 


SINCE SEVERAL SOURCES were consulted for each of two thousand individuals, 
and valuable material, though sometimes in snippets, was obtained from 
many of the nongenealogical writings, any attempt even to list all of these 
sources would run into dozens of pages. I sought clues in many hundreds 
of manuscript and printed sources for each of the cities studied and was 
assisted by cooperative librarians who simply turned me loose in their 
stacks, enabling me to examine every published item on the period. 

Unless their data were confirmed by reliable contemporaries, little 
stock was placed on the evidence of the famous biographical encyclopedia, 
primarily for its thinness but also for its unreliability. See Allan Nevins, 
The Gateway te History (Boston, 1938) (especially p. 202 of the reprint 
of a portion of Nevins’ essay, in Robin W. Winks, ed., The Historian as 
Detective: Essays in Evidence [New York, 1969]), for a discussion of the 
actual invention of material in Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Bi- 
ography; and Nicholas B. Wainwright, ed., A Philadelphia Perspective: 
The Diary of Sidney George Fisher Covering the Years 1834-1871 (Phila- 
delphia, 1967), iii, on an inaccuracy in the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography. The problem with the latter estimable source for our purposes 
is that so many of its contributors had little interest in the parental status 
of their subjects. See Daniel Scott Smith, “Cyclical, Secular, and Structural 
Change in American Elite Composition," Perspectives in American His- 
tory, 4 (1970): 370, for a brief discussion of some of the inadequacies of 
the DAB material. I have discounted entirely Moses Beach's Wealthy 
Citizens pamphlets, since Beach's cavalier methods in publishing these 
listings disqualify them as reliable sources. I also agree with the editor 
of the authoritative New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
who said of Joseph Scoville’s Old Merchants of New York that "the 
character of this entertaining, gossipy work is not such as to entitle it to 
any weight," for all its author's ability and experience. NYGBR, 3 (1872): 
180. Specific Scoville errors are also pointed out in zbid., 61 (1930): 342- 
43. Genealogical data are hardly foolproof, even when drawn from such 
reliable sources as the NYGBR, the New England Historical and. Genea- 
logical Register (hereafter NEHGR), the Publications of the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania Magazine of ‘History and 
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Biography (the journal of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania) and 
even when every item in every issue of these sources, commencing with 
the first issue of the NEHGR in January 1847, was scrutinized for useful 
leads. Family genealogies were also examined. If, after consulting an early 
volume of the former sources, the researcher is confident that he has 
secured accurate data, he would be disappointed to discover that subsequent 
volumes sometimes modify drastically previous biographical statements. 
As for the latter sources, the tendency of some genealogists to attribute a 
too exalted status to families of their subjects is counterbalanced some- 
what by the disposition to attribute humble origins to substantial men. 
For comment on the latter tendency, see Benjamin D. Silliman, "Personal 
Reminiscences of Sixty Years at the New York Bar," 1: 226-43; and John F. 
Watson, Annals of Philadelphia in the Olden Time (Philadelphia, 1842), 
1: 530. For a pointed criticism of the tendency of too many genealogists 
to prefer biographical to social data, see Edward P. Cheyney, "Thomas Chey- 
ney, A Chester County Squire: His Lesson for Genealogists,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, 60 (1936): 209, 221-22. 
Other informative criticisms are Roy F. Nichols, ‘The Genealogist and the 
Historian,’ Publications of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 14 
(1942): 1-2; and Z. S. Fink, "Some Genealogical Absurdities" NYGBR, 
52 (1921): 295-96. A useful essay, written from a different point of view, 
is John F. Lewis, “Some Genealogical Obstacles Considered,” Publications 
of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 3 (1906): 81-104. Among the 
sources consulted at the historical societies and in other libraries were the 
private papers of such families as the Stuyvesants, Hendrickses, Fishes, 
Hones, Grosvenors, Beekmans, Lorillards, Suydams, Schermerhorns, Til- 
lotsons, Strongs, Van Rensselaers, Brinckerhoffs, Astors, Hallocks, Noahs, 
Kings, Bennetts, Livingstons, Griswolds, Brevoorts, Dodges, Allens, Phelp- 
ses, Enos, Whitneys, Aspinwalls, Emmets, Bories, Fishers, Careys, Brim- 
mers, Appletons, Searses, Lawrences, Brookses, Everetts, and Furmans. 
While such sources are invaluable for many purposes, they yield less 
fruitful data on the status of families, in some cases, than do some of the 
excellent local histories written in the nineteenth century by competent 
men who often knew personally the elite families they described. John 
Latting, early editor of the NYGBR, had studied law under Francis B. 
Cutting and worked with Caleb S. Woodhull. Latting's perfectionism in 
authenticating the most minute items, as he rummaged through probate 
records, published and unpublished documents, or sought out survivors, 
is assurance of his reliability. For examples of the comforting finickiness 
of this man, who was widely respected and sought after by contemporary 
historians and genealogists, see the correspondence between Latting and the 
historian of Long Island, Henry Onderdonk, Jr., in the Onderdonk Papers 
at the Long Island Historical Society. That Henry Simpson, mid-nine- 
teenth-century biographer of Philadelphia's elite, was aided in his re- 
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search by such eminences as Horace Binney, Samuel Breck, Henry W. 
Gilpin, Charles J. Biddle, and Thomas Balch, adds to the credibility of his 
Lives. John F. Watson's personal encounters with some of the elite whose 
family histories he sketched in 1842 similarly induce respect for his por- 
trayals; see J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Phil- 
adelphia, 1609-1884 (Philadelphia, 1884), 2: 1169. Certainly the value of 
Abraham Ritter’s charming and anecdotal account of Philadelphia and 
Her Merchants (Philadelphia, 1860) is enhanced by the evidence that 
dozens of the early nineteenth-century merchants he discusses respected 
his judgments. Of course the character of a genealogist is a surer clue to 
his reliability than the fact that he was contemporary with his subject. 
And even sensible biographers had foibles. Thompson Westcott was an 
indefatigable researcher and invaluable source for all things Philadelphian 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Yet I have discovered that some of his 
biographical vignettes either ignored or omitted pertinent data and in a 
few cases simply repeated unverified versions written by predecessors. 
See Westcott, comp., Biographies of Philadelphians (Philadelphia, 1861), 
and Westcott’s four-volume “Historical Scrap Book concerning the City of 
Philadelphia,” collected 1848-52, which is at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Unusually helpful were Horace Lyman Weeks, Prominent 
Families of New York (New York, 1897); Stephen Winslow, Biographies 
of Successful Philadelphia Merchants; Mary Louise Booth, History of the 
City of New York (New York, 1859); Charles Andrew Ditmas, Historic 
Homesteads of Kings County (New York, 1909); Freeman Hunt, Lives of 
American Merchants (New York, 1857), and Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine; 
Martha Lamb and Mrs. Burton Harrison, History of the City of New York 
(New York, 1877-96); Frank Willing Leach, Old Philadelphia Families 
(Philadelphia, 1907-13); Charles Morris, Makers of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1894); John William Leonard, History of the City of New York 
1609-1909 (New York, 1910); James J. Levick, The Early Physicians of 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1886); Benson J. Lossing, History of New 
York City (New York, 1884); Emil Paxon Oberholtzer, Philadelphia, 
A History (Philadelphia, n.d.); Oberholtzer, Literary History of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1906); I. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island (New York, 1916-28); Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past 
(Boston, 1883); Edwin A. Stone, A Century of Boston Banking (Boston, 
1894); John F. Trow, ed., Boston Past and Present (Boston, n.d.); George 
H. Blelock, Boston Past and Present (Boston, 1874); John Langdon Sibley, 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1881); Clifford K. Shipton, Biographical Sketches of Those Who 
Attended Harvard College in the Classes 1690-1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933); William R. Cutter, Genealogical and Personal Memoirs Relating 
to Families of Boston and Eastern Massachusetts (New York, 1908); and 
Mary Caroline Crawford, Famous Families of Massachusetts (Boston, 1930). 
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For testimony on the reliability of Crawford, Lamb, and Weeks, see the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 61 (1930): 219; 24 
(1893): 92; 29 (1898): 182. Modern scholarly biographies such as Philip 
L. White's The Beekmans of New York in Politics and Commerce; James A. 
Rawley, Edwin D. Morgan, 1811—1883, Merchant in Politics (New York, 
1955); D. G. Brinton Thompson, Ruggles of New York: A Life of Samuel B. 
Ruggles (New York, 1946); Richard Lowitt, 4 Merchant Prince of the 
Nineteenth Century: William E. Dodge (New York, 1954); Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown, Lewis Tappan and the Evangelical War Against Slavery 
(Cleveland, 1969); and Elva Tooker, Nathan Trotter, Philadelphia Mer- 
chant, 1787-1853 (Cambridge, 1955)—to name only a few—are first rate 
on particular families. The twenty-eight folio volumes containing Philip 
Hone's diary, like the manuscript diaries of George "Templeton Strong 
(for the brave soul who can manage Strong's handwriting) and Edward 
Neufville Tailer, all at the New-York Historical Society, the diary of 
Sidney George Fisher at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, or the 
journals of Gabriel Furman and John Baxter in the Long Island Historical 
Society are filled with intimate glimpses into the backgrounds of the urban 
elite by men who knew them because they were of them. James G. Wilson's 
Memorial History of the City of New York including an "anonymously" 
edited fifth biographical volume; Justin Winsor’s Memorial History of 
Boston (Boston, 1884); and John Russell Young's Memorial History of the 
City of Philadelphia (New York, 1895), are examples of the "memorial 
histories," histories of bench and bar, the medical, religious, and business 
histories, and many dozens of local accounts that offer invaluable data 
on the elite of the great cities. For Brooklyn nothing compares in value 
with Henry R. Stiles’ monumental Civil, Political, Professional and Ec- 
clesiastical History and Commercial and Industrial Record of the County 
of Kings and the City of Brooklyn New York from 1683 to 1884 (New 
York, 1884), a sprawling, detailed account filled with family vignettes writ- 
ten by an insider who was an indefatigable genealogist. Stiles was a founder 
and the first librarian of the Long Island Historical Society as well as the 
first president of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 
Indispensable for Brooklyn, too, are the 160 scrapbooks at the Long Island 
Historical Society, a treasurehouse filled with much trivia side by side 
with invaluable manuscript and other data on the Cortelyou, Hoyt, Gerrit- 
son, Couwenhoven, Martense, Rapelye, Schermerhorn, Remsen, Hicks, 
Willoughby, and other elite families. 


“A Necessary Cruelty’: The Emergence of 
Official Anti-Semitism in Poland, 1936-39 





EDWARD D. WYNOT, JR. 


THE DEATH or Marshal Jözef Pilsudski in May 1935 presented his successors 
with an urgent need to solve the twin problems of the internal disintegration 
of their own camp, the so-called Sanacja, and of the serious lack of any viable 
basis for their continued rule among the general community. The strategy 
finally selected to achieve these related objectives was predicated upon 
gaining the support of one segment of Polish society at the expense of alien- 
ating the remainder of the population, Poles as well as national minorities, 
from the regime that governed them. To the dismay of the vast majority of 
both native and foreign observers, the open espousal of anti-Semitism as à 
social, cultural, economic, and political policy sanctioned by the Polish state 
emerged as one of the chief elements of this strategy, thereby reversing the 
political practice followed by Pitsudski during his nine-year period of 
control over the government and, in the process, contributing to the internal 
and external weakening of the Polish Republic at a time when it re- 
quired the good will and united front of its citizens and allies alike. 
Throughout Pilsudski’s lifetime the most determined challenges to his 
programs and policies had come from the National Democratic movement 
of Roman Dmowski, popularly known as the Endecja. In the years follow- 
ing the Marshal's seizure of power in May 1926, however, it had gradu- 
ally become apparent that the hostility between the two camps was largely 
a matter of personal differences. In terms of ideology and outlook the move- 
ments possessed far more common ground than appeared possible in the 
polemical exchanges of the two leaders.! The successors of Piłsudski there- 


I would like to express my sincere gratitude to the directors and staffs of the following archives 
for their invaluable assistance during my research: Archiwum Akt Nowych, Centralne Archiwum 
Wojskowe, and Biblioteka Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego, all of Warsaw; the Public Record Office, 
Polish Research Centre, and Pilsudski Historical Institute, of London; and the Józef Pilsudski 
Institute of America, in New York. 

1 This theme has been stated often, but its best presentation is in Andrzej Micewski's two 
recent studies, Z geografii politycznej II Rzeczypospolitej (Warsaw, 1966), and W cieniu Mars- 
zalka Piłsudskiego (Warsaw, 1968). Polish sociologist Józef Chatasinski discusses the social origins 
and outlooks of both camps in his Przeszłość i przyszłość inteligencji polskie? (Rome, 1947), 
140-59. See also the two articles by Alexander Hertz, “The Case of an East European Intel- 
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fore decided to direct their efforts primarily at the Polish nationalists, 
particularly Dmowski's National party (SN) and both the ABC and 
Falanga factions of the more extreme National-Radical Camp (ONR).? 
Like the majority of the Sanacja the nationalists believed firmly in a power- 
ful, centralized government, asserting the supremacy of the Polish nation 
and the Catholic Church over the national and religious minorities that 
comprised nearly one-third of the country's population; unlike most of 
Pilsudski's associates, however, the nationalists were dedicated anti-Sem- 
ites. Dmowski, whose long and intimate involvement in Russian political 
circles had left an indelible stamp upon his political thinking, made anti- 
Semitism a key tenet of his ideology and, hence, a cornerstone of his party's 
policy. As early as 1914 he had declared that no Jew could ever be a true 
conservative in European society, for "the whole tradition of that society 
is alien to him, is opposed to everything with which the Jewish soul has 
become imbued in the course of immutable generations. The Jew treats with 
aversion the entire past of European nations; he harbors hatred toward 
their religions and looks upon all the hierarchies that have arisen in these 
societies as he does upon the usurpers who have taken the place due his 
‘chosen people.’ ” For these reasons, concluded Dmowski, the Jew was the 
most dangerous enemy of Polish civilization, bent upon destroying all ves- 
tiges of those institutions and ideals that a Pole would hold dear? Since 
the success of the regime's strategy hinged in large part upon the reconcili- 
ation of these two historic trends of Polish political thought—the socialism 
of Pifsudski, emphasizing the state, and the National Democracy of Dmow- 
ski, with its stress upon the Polish nation—it is hardly surprising that anti- 
Semitism was envisioned as the main bridge spanning the chasm between 
the two rivals. Unfortunately the demographic, economic, and social 
structure of the Jewish population made it an excellent target for the frus- 
trations nurtured by many Poles. In 1937 Poland's three and a half million 
Jews comprised approximately ten per cent of the total population and 
played an economic and cultural role far disproportionate to their numbers 
in rural as well as urban areas. The tendency of most Jews to resist as- 


ligencja," Journal of Central European Affairs, 11 (1951): 10-26, and '"Fhe Social Background of 
the Pre-War Polish Political Structure," ibid., 2 (1942): 145-61. 

2 In 1935 several young Endeks, notably Zdzisław Stahl, Ryszard Piestrzynski, and Klaudiusz 
Hrabyk, had broken with the SN and joined with the Sanacja. This trend was urged upon the 
other Endeks by Władysław Grabski, former premier and finance minister and himself a mod- 
erate Endek, in his book Idea Polski (Warsaw, 1935), as well as in the ONR organ Ruch Mtodych, 
Jan. 1936, p. 1. “Pilsudczycy narodowi, czyli otwarcie na prawo,” chapter 6 of Micewski's 
W cieniu (pp. 200-47), and three publications by Zdzistaw Stahl give an insight into the 
motives and actions of these Nationalists. Stahl, System Dmowskiego wezoraj i dzis (London, 
1953), Polityka polska po Smierci Pilsudskiego (Warsaw, 1936), and Idea i walka (Warsaw, 1938). 

3 Upadek myśli konserwatywnej w Polsce (Warsaw, 1914), 136. 

4 There is surprisingly little reliable material on this vital topic of Polish history. Szyja 
Bronsztejn's Ludność żydowska w Polsce w okresie międzywojennym (Warsaw, 1963) is the best 
sociological and structural analysis of the Polish Jews, although any of the following contem- 
porary studies are excellent and indispensable: Szmuel Hirszhorn et al, Zydzi w Polsce 
Odrodzonej (Warsaw, 1933); I. L. Bronstein, Rzemiosło żydowskie w Polsce (Warsaw, 1936); 
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similation with the Poles and to retain unaltered their distinctive dress, 
speech, and dietary and living customs, furthermore, combined with the 
witty political criticism of such writers as Bernard Singer and Szmuel 
Hirszhorn, offered a strong temptation to anyone seeking to isolate this 
group as a possible hostile element within the Polish body politic. These 
factors all fostered the growth of an indigenous anti-Semitic movement that 
most observers agreed was a spontaneous, sui generis phenomenon, develop- 
ing independently of and uninfluenced by events in neighboring Germany, 
which most Nationalists perceived as Poland’s leading foreign enemy.® In 
order to provide a general framework within which the Endeks' anti- 
Semitism could be absorbed and any disputed ideological points resolved, 
the Sanacja leaders advanced the concept of national security against the 
dangers threatening Poland from abroad as a neutral basis upon which both 
camps could harmoniously unite." 


THE MONTHS FOLLOWING Pilsudski’s death witnessed a general rise in dis- 
order across the land, and the Nationalists swiftly seized upon the uncertain 
conditions to pursue actively their anti-Semitic designs. Throughout 1936 
they sparked a resurgence of violent anti-Jewish outbursts that often re- 
sembled the classic pogroms of an earlier period; one observer placed the 
number of Jews killed that year at sixty-nine, with eight hundred wounded. 
Reports of atrocities circulated in numerous press articles, holding the at- 
tention of the American and British public in particular? The Polish 
government sanctified the spread of the trend toward violence by encourag- 
ing an economic struggle against the Jews, while officially condemning 


Bronstein, “Struktura zawodowa i społeczna ludności żydowskiej w Polsce," Sprawy Naro- 
dowosciowe, 13 (1939): 1-36; M. S. Goldstein and K. R. Dresdner, Kultura i sztuka ludu 
żydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (Lwów, 1935); Adam Prowalski, Spółdzielczość żydowska w 
Polsce (Warsaw, 1933); Władysław Studnicki, Sprawa polsko-zydowska (Wilno, 1936); and the 
excellent statistical work of Boleslaw Wasiutyñski Ludność żydowska w Polsce w XIX i XX 
wieku (Warsaw, 1925). Almost all of the works in English are colored with the passions of the 
times, but two relatively objective books are those sections on the Jews in Stephan Horak's 
Poland and Her National Minorities, 1919-1939 (New York, 1961), and Simon Segal's The New 
Poland and the Jews (New York, 1938). 

5 Singer, whose best efforts have been assembled in Od Witosa do Stawka (Paris, 1964), proved 
especially sarcastic and patronizing when commenting upon the rise of Edward Smigty-Rydz as 
Pitsudski’s nominal successor. See, for example, his articles in Nasz Przegląd, Dec. 29, 1935, and 
May 18, 1936. 

6 See, for example, the opinions given in a special report for Poland in 1937 by P. Mathews 
of H. M. Foreign Office (Records of the Foreign Office [hereafter FO; the FO records are in the 
Public Record Office, London], FO 5371/20760, C 8603/24/55), and the article by Raoul de 
Craon-Poussy, "Poland and the Axis," Commonweal, 29 (1989): 709-10. 

7 This new rallying cry was first revealed in Rydz's speech to the Union of Polish Legionnaires 
on May 24, 1936 (Gazeta Polska, May 25, 1936). 

8 Emil Lengyel, "Europe's Anti-Semitic Twins: Poland," Current History, 48 (1938): 45. 

? Samples of press coverage other than regular newspaper articles are Israel Cohen, “The 
Jews in Poland," Contemporary Review, 150 (1986): 716-23; Abraham Druker, "Jews in Poland," 
Current History, 45 (1936): 62-67; and Druker, “Fight against Ghetto Benches in Polish Univer- 
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acts of violence. Premier Felicjan Stawoj-Skladkowski signaled the start of 
this campaign with his famous speech to the Sejm (parliament) in June, 
affirming that "of course" (owszem) there should be an economic fight for 
survival between Jews and Poles.!^ Furthermore, the regime accelerated its 
plans for the mass emigration of Jews to Palestine and other points, heedless 
of the possible disastrous effects this course of action could have upon 
Polish economic life. The regime soon became alarmed at some of the 
more brutal excesses, however, and, fearing a degeneration into open anar- 
chy, attempted to curb the Nationalists. Shortly after Sktadkowski’s June 
speech he announced the arrest of SN leader Adam Doboszynski and several 
lesser officials; in December he told the assembled Sejm that "a policy that 
stated that, despite the existence of minorities, there is only one nation in ` 
the State and all must work exclusively for it, would be the most popular 
but would also be a short-sighted policy and a search for some cheap popu- 
larity.'"? Abuses against Jewish merchants, students, professional men, and, 
in many instances, women and children, nevertheless continued unabated 
throughout 1936. 

Midway through the year the Sanacja turned its attention to the actual 
organization of its new political base. In late May Edward Smigty-Rydz, 
inspector general of the armed forces, had forecast the formation of a gov- 
ernment front party to rally the citizenry around the regime in a joint 
effort to "lift Poland higher" through subordinating personal and group 
aspirations to the needs of the state. Although he expressed the hope that 
all Poles "sincerely devoted to the Fatherland" would join the new organi- 
zation, it soon became obvious that the movement would be dominated 
by those persons traditionally associated with Piisudki’s camp. Rydz en- 
trusted the creation and leadership of his party to Colonel Adam Koc, an 
eminent Sanacja politician who had become known for his social and politi- 
cal conservatism in the years following World War 1? Jewish spokesmen 

10 Gazeta Polska, June 5, 1936. It is ironic that three months earlier the minister of the 
interior, Wiadystaw Raczkiewicz, had told the Sejm that "anti-Semitism is only a means in the 
hands of the Endeks, through which they desire to take power in the country." Ibid., Mar. 7, 
1936. The Jewish Socialist leader Wiktor Alter offered a rebuttal to the regime in his Anty- 
semityzm gospodarczy w świetle cyfr (Warsaw, 1937). 

11 For the best concise discussion of Jewish emigration, see Władysław Pobóg-Malinowski, 
Najnowsza historia polityczna Polski, 1864-1945, 2 (2d ed.; London, 1967): 806-21. It should be 
noted that this solution to the problem had long been advocated by such as the Socialists (Jan 
Borski, Sprawa żydowska a socjalizm [Warsaw, 1937], 7) and the Peasant party, which included 
it in the program adopted at its congress in 1935. See Materiały zródlowe do historii polskiego 
ruchu ludowego, 3 (Warsaw, 1966): doc. 92. The Jews themselves were not entirely of one mind 
on this topic: see Adam Tartakower, Emigracja zydowska z Polski (Warsaw, 1933); Tartakower, 
"Jewish Emigration from Poland in Post-War Years,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 14 
(1940): 272 ff; J. L. Ziemiński, Problem emigracji żydowskiej (Warsaw, 1937); W. Ormicki, 
“Warunki i możliwości emigracji żydowskiej,” Sprawy Narodowosciowe, 11 (1937): 280 ff; and 
M. J. Pollner, Emigracja i przewarstwowienie żydów polskich (Warsaw, 1939). 

12 Gazeta Polska, Dec. 22, 1936. 

13 The speech of Rydz and details of the occasion are in Gazeta Polska, May 25, 1936, as well 
as the collection in the Archiwum Akt Nowych, Warsaw, on the Zwiazek Legionistów Polskich 
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greeted the development with more restraint than did the Polish opposi- 
tion forces and expressed the conviction that national security could pro- 
vide the slogan needed to unite the country only if the military-dominated 
base of the movement were expanded and those economic problems so 
crucial to this area settled without serious shocks to the country.!* As the 
year wore on Koc became involved in maneuvers with the extreme nation- 
alist Falanga of Boleslaw Piasecki and continually postponed the formation 
of the government front party, in the process convincing most Poles that 
it would be quite conservative in tone when it finally appeared. Mean- 
while Jewish uneasiness about the ideological makeup of the embryonic 
movement was heightened as the new year commenced. Colonel Bogustaw 
Miedzinski, the leading parliamentarian of the Sanacja regime and, as edi- 
tor of the quasr-official daily Gazeta Polska, its chief political spokesman, 
in January 1937 delivered a speech before the Sejm on the problem of 
Jewish emigration. Declaring that his motives were in no way racist in 
nature, Miedziński stated that "personally, I love Danes very much, but if 
we had three million of them in Poland, I would implore God to take them 
away as soon as possible.”!% Since Miedziński had assumed the chief role in 
preparing the Koc group's platform, Jewish leaders braced themselves and 
awaited its formal proclamation with, in the words of the British am- 
bassador, Sir Howard Kennard, “not a little trepidation.”17 

When Colonel Koc finally launched the long-anticipated Camp of 
National Unity (OZN, or simply Ozon) on February 21, 1937, he did 
little to clarify the xegime's relationship to the Jews. His Ideological-Polit- 
ical Declaration emphasized that every facet of the country's existence was 
to be developed by and for "the Polish nation" to the exclusion of the 
minorities, a thinly disguised call for the thorough Polonization of social, 
economic, and cultural life, a program that ipso facto was directed 
primarily at the Jews. The declaration went further in singling them out for 
treatment separate from that accorded Poland's Christian minorities. After 
claiming that "the promulgation of racial hatred is alien to the Polish 
spirit," Koc outlined his camp's policy toward the Jews: 


We value the level and content of our cultural life—along with order, peace, and 
quiet, without which no state can function—too highly to be able to approve of 
any arbitrary action and brutal anti-Jewish outbursts, which demean the dignity 
and majesty of a great nation; but the instinct of cultural self-preservation is un- 


the "Annual Personalities Report for Poland" drawn up by the British Foreign Office, FO 
3571/20760, C 25/25/55. 

14 Nasz Przegląd, May 25, 29, 1936. 

15 See the political dispatches sent back to London from Warsaw by British Ambassador Sir 
Howard Kennard, FO 19957-64 (1936) and 20759 (1937). When interviewed in London in 
November 1968, Stahl, who was closely involved in the ideological problems of the new move- 
ment, expressed the conviction that these talks with the Falanga were largely responsible for the 
long delay in founding the party. 

16 Gazeta Polska, Jan. 12, 1937. 

17 Kennard to Sir Anthony Eden, Warsaw, Feb. 24, 1937, FO 5371/20759, no. 96. 
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derstandable, and the desire of the Polish community for economic self-sufficiency 
is natural. This is all the more comprehensible in the period we have just lived 
through, a périod of economic and financial shocks, when only a deep sense of 
citizenship, self-sacrifice in relation to the State, and an uncompromising bond 
between one's life and the State can enable it to emerge unweakened from these 
shocks.18 


This equivocal handling of the matter, reflecting the lack of clear policy 
lines within the regime, was received with varying degrees of indifference by 
most of the Polish community. The conservative landowners praised the 
declaration as being "calm, objective, full of moderation and common 
sense" and expressed satisfaction with its sections on the minorities as a 
whole, while their industrialist counterparts ignored this aspect of the 
Camp's program.!? The Peasant party (SL) likewise concentrated its at- 
tention upon other facets of the OZN ideology, and the Polish Socialist 
party (PPS) noted with regret that its former comrades, "not many years 
after the death of Józef Pilsudski, are turning over their brains and skills, 
their pens and talents to that method: of embracing the Polish reality that 
is represented most accurately and, let us be sincere, most deeply by 
Roman Dmowski.’”° Only the nationalists and their most bitter enemies, 
the Communist party of Poland (KPP), offered a definite commentary on 
the OZN's relation to what was becoming known in political parlance as the 
Jewish question. In October 1936, in an open letter to the Polish people, 
the Communists had condemned the anti-Semitism so beloved by the Endeks 
and now being expropriated by the Sanacja as begging the true question, 
"for, in the face of the great historical tasks presently before Poland, the 
time-worn phrase that everything is the fault of the Jews won't suffice." 
In March 1937, the Communist party having itself been designated as 
Poland's chief enemy, its central committee roundly disavowed Koc's 
policy of "promoting racial hatred, anti-Semitism, and Jewish pogroms and 
seeking support among the reactionary clergy and the darkest elements of 
Polish backwardness.”?! Both ONR groups avoided specific mention of the 
Camp's Jewish program, but the SN viewed the entire declaration with 
overt hostility. Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy, the party's press organ, 
criticized the document as containing "either problems and opinions thus 
far well known, or else formulas new but very general and ambiguous." 
Indeed, the Endeks perceived the main flaw of Koc's group to be its 
treatment of the Jewish question, which, by confining itself to the economic 


18'The declaration was printed in Gazeta Polska, Feb. 22, 1937. Details of the Camp's forma- 
tion are in Tadeusz Jedruszczak, Pitsudczycy bez Piłsudskiego (Warsaw, 1963). 

19 For the conservative views see Czas, Feb. 23, Mar. 3, and Słowo, Feb. 22, 23, Mar. 2, 1937. 
Kurier Polski, Feb. 23, 1937, and Przeglad Gospodarczy, Mar. 1, 1937, contain the comments of 
the industrialists on the Camp's relationship to the Jews. 

20 For the SL see Zielony Sztandar, Feb. 28, 1937, and the remarks of its exiled leader Wincenty 
Witos in Moja tulaczka (Warsaw, 1967), 393. The Socialist remarks are in Robotnik, Feb. 18, 20, 
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sphere, revealed that the regime "does not comprehend that the Jewish 
question is not limited to economic and cultural matters but is primarily a 
political problem and that in addition it is the manifestation of a basic, 
historic transformation in the bosom of the Polish Nation." All the empty, 
ponderous verbiage, concluded the SN, exposed either "the mentality of 
the declaration's author or the exhaustion of the energy of that group to 
which he belongs and its incompetence in laying down guidelines for new 
thoughts, new postulates, and new forms of action." ?? 

Stung by this attack from the one political circle it was intent upon woo- 
ing, the OZN lashed back at the Nationalists. Miedziüski immediately 
retorted that, as the general framework of a movement that everyone could 
support, the declaration had to be somewhat vague. Furthermore, if "the 
Endeks have nothing to say on the important themes and can perceive 
nothing but Jews, Jews, and more Jews as the main theme of this dec- 
laration—this is, indeed, ‘nothing new'!?? The SN refused to be drawn into 
a verbal duel, however, and calmly maintained its critical stance toward 
the Camp. Its resolve was no doubt bolstered by the actions of what formed 
the centrist political grouping in Poland, the Christian Democratic party 
(Chadecja). In March its executive committee adopted a resolution calling 
for "the removal of the harmful influences of Jewry and Masonry, which 
cannot be done without the intervention of the State," and demand- 
ing "the solution of the Jewish question through legislation compatible 
with the principles of Christian justice." The Christian Democrats con- 
cluded by proposing as the only ultimate answer to the problem "the de- 
Jewification of cities, commerce, industry, and the professions, as well as 
the removal of those Jewish influences injurious to Polish culture.”?# 

The Jews themselves initially assumed a cautious tone when discussing 
the OZN, perhaps relieved that no specific plans had been formulated for 
them. Singer mildly questioned the true intent of the declaration, reading 
between those lines that advocated the building up of the Polish middle 
class and the transfer of the surplus rural population to urban centers and 
“imagining, with little difficulty, the ordering of life in the cities, especi- 
ally in those areas where for hundreds of years the Jewish population 
has formed the predominant portion of the middle class." He concluded 
that the OZN platform, coupled with Skladkowski’s official proclama- 
tion of economic war on the Jews, "contains in itself a program and direc- 
tives for the administrative elements." Other writers raised the free- 
doms of religious and cultural equality guaranteed by the Polish Constitu- 
tion of April 1935 and asked with concern, "In what manner will the 
community be able to influence the newly formed progovernment camp 

22 Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy (hereafter WDN), Feb. 22, 1997. 

23 Gazeta Polska, Feb. 23, 1937. 

24See the "Monthly Political Report," Mar. 1937, in the file for Poznan in Centralne 
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in order to produce deeds from this program's words?'?5 Generally, how- 
ever, the Jewish press avoided speaking of the OZN. 

Two months lapsed before any further official pronouncements on the 
Jewish problem released the tensions that had been building in Jewish and 
nationalist quarters alike. Koc, immersed in the organization of his move- 
ment, ignored the Jews until civilian and military authorities throughout 
Poland began reporting that the political currents in the provinces for 
the months of February and March were running against the OZN: the 
Nationalists were not only joining the peasants and Socialists in opposing 
the Camp but often directed the attacks themselves?9 Faced with the 
complete collapse of his entire strategy before it had been fully developed, 
Koc ordered his recently appointed chief of staff, Colonel Jan Kowalewski, 
to hold a press conference devoted to sketching the organization's prog- 
ress. To no one's surprise the Jewish question occupied a major portion of 
the proceedings when this urbane Pole met with his interrogators on April 
20. Noting that this issue was “very familiar to all of us" and posed “one of 
our chief problems," Kowalewski offered a concise statement of the Camp's 
stand: "However much we oppose all excesses in this land and will strug- 
gle against them, we shall aim simultaneously at an organic solution 
to this matter." He replied to a question concerning Jewish eligibility to 
join the OZN by asking whether a Pole could or should belong to the Zion- 
ist party, asserting that “it is obviously essential to comprehend the concept 
of being a Jew as one of nationality. A Pole can also be of Catholic, Mus- 
lim, or Mosaic faith. All Poles are permitted to join the Camp, irrespective 
of their religious origins or race—but only Poles.” This rather unusual 
explanation apparently pleased no one, for the following day Gazeta Pol- 
ska printed an in-depth interview with Kowalewski devoted exclusively to 
the Jewish question. Asked whether a person of Jewish origin and Mosaic 
faith could belong to the OZN if he considered himself to be a Pole, the 
chief of staff unequivocally announced that "the principles of Chris- 
tianity, on which the declaration of Colonel Koc rests, will be the decisive 
factor in selecting members." He then defined the claim of belonging to 
the Polish nation as being “not only an avowal of nationality but also a 
sacrifice of blood, voluntarily shed, or other proof of sacrifice laid down on 
the altar of the Fatherland and the actions of an entire lifetime that testify 
to genuine membership in the Polish Nation." Referring to the consider- 
able number of Jews who had served under Piłsudski, Kowalewski admit- 
ted their valor but regretted that "it is a simple fact that they cannot belong 
to the Camp of National Unity." In conclusion he stated that emigration 


25 Nasz Przeglad, Feb. 22, 23, 1937. 

26 The civilian reports are found in the ministry of the interior (MSW) file in the AAN, £. 
853, and the military in the Poznan file of the CAW cited above, n.24, as well as the papers 
for the Lublin district (CAW/DOK u, t. 143). 
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was not the only solution to the problem and pledged his party's support 
' of a program that would make it possible “for the Polish population to find 
employment in the trades, industry, and commerce, so that these three 
spheres of economic life might become Polish and that Polish cities could 
play their proper cultural as well as economic role."?* 

Reaction to this new declaration of policy was swift and, unlike that 
recorded in February, forthcoming from every segment of Polish public 
opinion. Stanistaw Cat-Mackiewicz, the acid-tongued owner and editor of 
Stowo and self-styled spokesman of the magnates in the Lithuanian regions 
of Poland, promptly expressed his approbation of the new stand as bringing 
a welcome "relaxation" in the matter and being "in many cases a cruelty, 
but a necessary cruelty. ?? The industrialists were visibly more restrained 
in their appraisal of the new move, warning against drawing hasty con- 
clusions from the apparent similarities between the OZN and Endek pro- 
grams, for "the Jewish question is not, it seems to us, sufficient basis for a 
political understanding between the OZN and the SN, the most opposi- 
tion-minded of the Polish political parties."?9? The centrists greeted the 
"clarification of the situation" as a positive step forward for Koc, but the 
massive SL, often moderately inclined, sneered at the regime's growing 
anti-Semitism as merely a feeble excuse to perpetrate Poland's real evil, 
"the gentry exploitation directed against the peasants.”® The Socialists 
likewise voiced grave doubts over the course the regime seemed determined 
to pursue. Mieczystaw Niedzialkowski, editor of the PPS organ Robotnik, 
perceived that “a Sanacja-Endecja is being created” behind a screen of 
ponderous verbiage and labeled the Camp's position "the obvious denial of 
all the work of Jozef Pilsudski as Head of State in the years 1918-1922 
and thus the triumph of the concepts of Roman Dmowski."*! The conse- 
quences for Poland and the Socialists of a Sanacja rapprochement with the 
Endeks were well realized by the PPS, whose May Day slogans drew atten- 
tion to this danger and whose Rada Naczelna (grand council), meeting on 
May 9, passed a special resolution pointing out that "the pressure of 
reaction is growing; the old Sanacja camp is breaking up now that the 
so-called OZN is being formed, in which all nationalist elements are sup- 
posed to come together and unite under slogans promoted by the Endeks 
and not so long ago fought by the Sanacja.”#? The PPS central committee 
joined the Jüdischer Arbeiter Verband (Bund) in releasing a statement on 


27 Gazeta Polska, Apr. 21, 22, 1937. 
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June 9 decrying the use of anti-Semitism as a political tool, and the head 
of the Socialist trade-union organization followed suit in a similar dec- 
laration.?? 

To the regime's chagrin the Endeks again found serious shortcomings in 
its treatment of the Jews. The Nationalists felt that Kowalewski had merely 
rehashed old ends without mentioning any new means; while such plati- 
tudes were understandable in light of the Sanacja's past habit of cooperating 
with Jewish parliamentarians in the defunct Nonpartisan Bloc for Coopera- 
tion with the Government (BBWR), they "do not appear too promising" 
when compared to the problem then before them. The proper conclusion 
presented a gloomy enough picture to the SN: 


We must state that the position of the Camp toward the Jews as outlined thus far 
does not answer in full either the aspirations of the Polish community or the latest 
phase of this problem. From what is known of the OZN’s relation to the Tews, we 
can conclude that, in comparison to the BB[WR], certain progress is undeniable. 
But in comparison with the increased tension of the Jewish question and the prac- 
tical results of the struggle for the Polish character of the country— particularly 
concerning the need to awaken our community to this problem—it is scarcely 
teething.?* 


In fact, Kowalewski's performances led the Endeks to believe that the re- 
gime's leaders had absolutely no conception of how such a political body as 
the OZN.should be run.?* Two days after its editorial denunciation of the 
Camp the SN executive committee adopted a resolution in which it con- 
demned the'actions of both Koc and the government toward the Jews as 
being far too lax in view of the seriousness of the problem and expressed 
regret at the ‘manner in which the army had become estranged from the 
community by being used as the pawn in a political game.?* When Stefan 
Starzynski, mayor of Warsaw and head of the OZN urban sector, defended 
Jewish constitutiona] rights at a nationwide gathering of city officials on 
April 30, the party triumphantly exhibited the event as proof of the Camp's 
true feelings toward the Jews and hence as evidence of the deception that 
marked. its entire program.?' 

Nor was this negative view limited to strictly Polish opinion. The UNDO, 
chief. political organization of the volatile Ukrainians, defiantly proclaimed 
that "we go to the side of the Jews, for purely political as well as cul- 
tural humanitarian reasons, as to a natural ally in the existing conditions." 95 
The mood of great powers as well was hostile to the trend that develop- 

33. Robotnik, June 9, 12, 1937. For a general history of the Bund see Bernard Johnpoll, The 
Politics of Futility; The General Jewish Workers Bund of Poland, 1917-1943 (Ithaca, 1967). 
S4 WDN, Apr. 23, 3997... . 
35 Ibid., Apr. 22,1997. . 
36 A, copy of. thjs resolution; which was seized by the ministry of the interior, was sent to 
London by Kennard (Warsaw, May 19, 1937, FO 371/20759, no. 257). 
‚ BT -YEDN, May 3, 1937. 
‚38 Dila, June 14, 1937. 
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ments in Poland seemed to be following. The British made known their dis- 
pleasure in both press and diplomatic reports, and the Polish ministry of 
foreign affairs received warnings from its own representatives in London 
that the official anti-Semitism was seriously damaging Polish prestige.?? 'The 
New York Times devoted a lengthy editorial to the Camp, calling it “not 
only strongly nationalistic and authoritarian" but also "more and more 
racist and exclusivist, so that Poland, the oppressed and divided land freed 
in the name of liberty and self-determination, is being remade in a spirit 
terribly like that of Nazi Germany." The net effect of this policy could only 
be disastrous for the country, predicted the T'?mes, for "the spread of racial 
intolerance alienates from Poland the world sympathy which more than any- 
thing else won the Poles their independence.”# The French and Soviets of- 
fered no commentary on the issue, while the Germans, however delighted 
they may have been with events in Poland, were forced to cast an anxious 
eye on the rights of their own conationals within that country and hence 
preserved a judicious silence in the press. Most important, the Camp’s 
behavior not only had failed to gain Nationalist approval but had succeeded 
in arousing the political consciousness of the hitherto soft-spoken Jews. 
Singer angrily noted that the two performances of Kowalewski "left no 
doubts" as to how Koc's declaration would be implemented, and he voiced 
the hope that Poland's Jewish population would realize "that the defense 
of their questioned basic rights to exist should be waged on a basis of abso- 
lute solidarity, because no differences dividing the Jewish community can 
become obstacles in this united struggle. *? 

Its reliance upon anti-Semitism having proved ineffective, the regime 
then turned to the youth sector as a possible means of drawing together the 
two hostile camps. In June Koc announced the formation of the Union of 
Young Poland (ZMP) as the Camp's official youth movement and en- 
trusted its direction to Piasecki's chief lieutenant. The SN proved as an- 
tagonistic to this move as they had to the declaration and overtly ignored the 
new group.“ Despite this attitude of nonrecognition, the Endeks could not 
resist the temptation to differentiate the "certainly sincere" anti-Semitism 
that the ZMP was energetically promoting from the “philo-Semite” mood of 


39 See, for example. articles in the Times (London), Mar. 23, Apr. 3, 23, 27, and July 21, 22, 
26, 1937. See also the political dispatches from the Warsaw embassy in FO 5371/20759, C 3092, 
3282, 3703, 5887/24/55, and FO $71/20760, C 7046, C 8603/24/55. Jan Szembek, undersecretary 
for foreign affairs, recorded a report from a Polish embassy official that stressed the negative 
response aroused in England by the Camp's anti-Semitism. Tytus Komarnicki, ed., Diariusz i teki 
Jana Szembeka, 3 (London, 1969), 87. i 

40 New York Times, June 12, 1937. 

41 See, for example, Berliner Tageblatt, Mar. 6, 1937, and Volkischer NBeobachisr, Mar. 5, 
1937. See also New York Times, Feb. 23, 1937. 

42 Nasz Przeglad, Apr. 22, 30, 1937. 

43 Sarcastic references to the ZMP appear in WDN, June 25, Aug. 3, 1937. See also the official 
statement released by the department of press and propaganda in the SN central committee 
on August 5, 1937, in AAN/MSW, t. 866. : 
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the older followers of Piłsudski and to see this difference as further evi- 
dence of the “hypocrisy” of the Camp's doctrines.** The failure of the OZN 
to proceed beyond the turning of ambiguous phrases in the Jewish question, 
meanwhile, had begun to arouse the impatience of many Poles. The caustic 
Mackiewicz, frustrated in his desires to see the Camp purge the Sanacja of 
any leftist and centrist elements and establish itself as a right-wing govern- 
ment, in September angrily cried out: “Enough of this exaggeration of the 
Jews. ... Let the Ozon either return their dues to the present members or 
cease to be anti-Semitic!” Faced with the growing alienation of many 
former supporters, Koc permitted the Falanga-dominated ZMP to convert 
its verbal anti-Semitism into deeds. Violent excesses against Jews returned 
to the Polish scene, thereby crystalizing the more liberal opposition within 
the regime, which had been slowly gathering its forces against the Koc-led 
affiliation with the extreme nationalists. A group of dissident officials 
broke off from the Sanacja in October 1937 to form the Democratic 
Club, whose initial resolutions strongly castigated the OZN for its chau- 
vinistic nationalism and anti-Semitism.* Earlier, with pressure against Koc 
steadily mounting, the police had conducted a major round-up of Falan- 
gists in connection with a wave of anti-Jewish bombings and riots. This in 
turn precipitated a reaction that, after two months of tension throughout 
Poland, resulted in Rydz's promise to steer the regime along a “middle 
course" and the public repudiation of the ZMP's organizational monopoly 
in the OZN youth movement.*' | 

By mid-January 1938 General Stanistaw Skwarczyñski had replaced Koc 
as head of the OZN, prompting widespread speculation that the regimes 
hypernationalist evolution would be abandoned. This possibility appeared 
heightened the following month when Dr. Zdzistaw Stahl, incensed at the 
unending stream of criticism aimed at the Camp by his former comrades, 
accused the Endeks of “ Judeocentrism,” of using the Jewish question as the 
focal point for all their policies in an attempt to conceal their own ideologi- 
cal poverty. Whatever hopes the Jews may have harbored for a relaxa- 
tion in official anti-Semitism, however, were rudely shattered by Skwar- 
| czyriski's major policy speech on February 21.# Referring specifically to the 

44 WDN, Sept. 8, 20, 1937. 

45 Stowo, Sept. 24, 1937. 

46 Printed in Leon Chajn, ed., Materiaty do historii Klubów Demokratyeznych i Stronnictwa 
Demokratycznego w latach 1937-1939, 1 (Warsaw, 1964): doc. 18. See also Chajn, “U Zzródet 
powstania Klubów Demokratycznych,” Najnowsze Dzieje Polski, 11 (1967): 129-58. 

47 No specifics were ever made public on a secret meeting held on October 30 between Rydz 
and the leaders of the ZLP, but the following accounts ali more or less agree on detail: WDN, 
Nov. 6, 1937; New York Times, Oct. 31, 1937; Volkischer Beobachter, Nov. 2, 1937; and the 
memoirs of leading Sanacja financier Henryk Gruber, Wspomnienia i uwagi, 1892-1942 (Lon- 
don, 1968), 373-74. Koc repudiated the ZMF’s ties with the Falanga in an interview in Gazeta 
Polska on October 28. See also Pobóg-Malinowski, Najnowsza historia, 804, and the first edition 
of this work, vol. 2, pt. 1 (London, 1957), 613. 

48 Gazeta Polska, Feb. 17, 1938. By this time Stahl was an assistant editor of Gazeta Polska 


and emerging as a leading Sanacja ideologue. 
49 Gazeta Polska, Feb. 22, 1938. 
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Jews, he declared that "through their unique demographic structure they 
pose an obstacle to the normal evolution of the masses of the Polish nation," 
a fact that "must arouse feelings of animosity between the Jewish and 
Polish populations." Its leader promised that the Camp, "opposing all 
demagogic and irresponsible terrorist activity against the Jews as harm- 
ful and impeding the harmony of the nation," sought to solve the problem 
with “a radical decrease in the number of Jews in Poland,” for "the assimi- 
lation of the Jews is not a goal of Polish nationality policy.” The Jewish 
press, perceptibly less restrained since Koc's downfall, responded to this 
speech instantly. Nasz Przegląd attacked it as advancing fallacious postu- 
lates for the unreal situation Koc had produced and voiced dismay that the 
regime was now developing a genuine program to deal with the Jews in- 
stead of mouthing slogans and phrases.? Hirszhorn interpreted the contra- 
dictions within the movement as symptomatic of the deepening conflict be- 
tween the Right and Left for control of the Sanacja and concluded that 
“thus far the compromise has not succeeded." ?! 

In the ensuing two months the forces of the Left appeared to have pre- 
vailed. Both the ZMP and the extreme proregime nationalists associated 
with the publication Jutro Pracy were purged from the OZN, moving the 
SN to blame the uproar on “Jewry, with its numerous affiliations and sub- 
ordinate organizations, which have had deep roots in the Sanacja regime 
for a long time," and allowing them to gloat that "in a word, the attempt at 
exploiting the Endeks for their slogans backfired and ended in complete 
failure. 5? Despite Skwarczynski’s assertion that “I always was, am, and will 
be an advocate of healthy and positive nationalism, having as its goal the 
good of the Polish Nation and State," the leftist opposition was openly 
elated at the decline of the nationalists.” In a series of editorials Hirszhorn 
analyzed these upheavals as demonstrating that "what is currently transpir- 
ing in the Ozon under the leadership of General Skwarczynski appears to be 
a return to the old Piłsudski tradition ...a return, however, for the moment 
cautious and halfway, whose success is difficult to predict. Meanwhile, 
we see a definite ebb in the old clan’s rightist sympathizers."5* When the 
Rada Naczelna, newly created to serve as the Camp’s chief body for policy 
formulation, was staffed mainly with members of the regime’s liberal 
Naprawa group, prospects seemed auspicious for the resumption of normal 
political relations in Poland. 

It soon became apparent that the supremacy of the Left within the regime 
had been attained at the price of a compromise with its reactionary ele- 

50 Nasz Przegiqd, Feb. 23, 1938. Concise translations of that segment of the Jewish press 
written in Yiddish are on file in AAN/MSW, t. 964. 

51 Ibid. Feb. 24, 1938. 

52 WDN issues of Apr. 21, 22, 25, 25, 1938, all cover the crisis. 


$3 Skwarczyüski’s declaration came in a special interview printed in Gazeta Polska, Apr. 


27, 1938. 
54 Nasz Przegląd, Apr. 22, 1938. See also issues of Apr. 26 and May 4, 1938, as well as AAN/ 
MSW, it. 965 and 966, for summaries and analyses of the Jewish press for this period. 
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ments, who were rewarded with the revival of anti-Semitism in a more lethal 
form. Prior to Skwarczyüski's speech the new chief of staff Colonel Zyg- 
munt Wenda, known for his dogmatic nationalism, had released to all of 
the Camp's activists a confidential circular stating that "the activity of the 
Polish community in the economic sphere must be consistently and deter- 
minedly conducted, and the OZN's outposts should lead in this.” Shortly 
thereafter posters began to dot the countryside and the Polish sectors of 
cities, arousing racial as well as economic animosity toward the Jews and 
calling upon all Poles to take up the anti-Jewish crusade.°® ‘This unexpected 
offensive moved the Jews to caution the regime that "it is impossible to 
remove the Jew from one profession and not permit him to work in 
another without retribution, for Jews are not onlv sellers but consumers 
as well; hence, whoever economically destroys the Jewish merchant, artisan, 
or white-collar worker simultaneously destroys a consumer who is served by 
an entire rank of Christians, primarily peasants.” In these circumstances, 
stressed Nasz Przeglad, “if the consolidation of which the Ozon dreams is to 
be creative, it must be based on harmony, not strife.” By now thoroughly 
alarmed at the turn events had taken, Jewish spokesmen used the anniver- 
sary of Pilsudski’s death to remind his successors that his heritage "does not 
leave the least doubt regarding its relationship to the mass of citizens. The 
spirit of any kind of discrimination is alien to it. There emanates from it 
the command to recognize rights and merits while condemning illegalities 
— without any discriminatory qualifications.’ 

Heedless of these admonitions the Sanacja moved to provide its anti- 
Semitism with the ideological basis that thus far had been conspicuously 
lacking. During the course of 1937 the OZN bureau of planning had com- 
piled for future guidance a "strictly confidential" study on the state's rela- 
tion to the Jews, the main points of which Skwarczyñski had incorporated 
into his February speech. The new Rada Naczelna devoted the major 
portion of its inaugural session in late May to the further development of 
these principles into a discernible body of doctrine. Its T'heses on the Jewish 
Question, and their subsequent elaboration by Miedziński in Gazeta 
Polska over a two-week period, constituted the official program of the Polish 
authorities on the Jewish question and hence merit closer examination.9? 


THE STARTING POINT for the Camp's treatment of the Jews “as a political 
factor" was stated to be "their membership in a universal, Jewish a-state 


55 "Instructions for Activists and Members of the OZN," Feb. 1938, AAN/OZN, t. 17. 

56 Ibid. t. 77, contains some sample posters. Typical slogans were “Buy Only in Polish 
Shops!”; "Each New Polish Shop is an Outpost in This Struggle!"; and "A Poland Free from 
Jews is a Free Poland!” 

57 Nasz Przegląd, May 10, 12, 1938. 

58 “Information Prepared by the Bureau of Planning: "Ihe Position of the OZN in the 
Jewish Question—Strictly Confidential,’ " 1937, AAN/OZN, t. 12. 

59 Both the theses and commentaries, all published separately in Gazeta Polska, May 22, 
25, 26, 27, June 4, 9, 12, 1938, were released in brochure form by the OZN as an official 
program addendum. See Bogustaw Miedzinski, Uwagi w sprawie zydowskiej (Warsaw, 1938). 
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group [pozapanstwowa grupa] possessing separate: national goals.’ + The 
Rada explained that “the effect of these separate political aspirations and 
the effect of their numbers, plus their major influence over many areas of 
social and national life, is to make the Jews, in the preserft state of, affairs, 
an element that weakens the normal development of. national’ and state 
strength that is currently being achieved in Poland.” «To! these political, 
economic, and social considerations Miedziński. added a fourth, “of. un- 
common importance, separating the Jewish question: from. ‘all: other na- 
tionality problems"—religion. Since, alone of Poland's inhabitants, the Jews 
did not have to abide by the Christian ethic, their religious differences. were 
thus transformed into moral and ethical ones as well. "It would therefore be 
impossible," wrote Miedzinski, "to deny the reality of the -effects of buch 
a phenomenon as the ethico-religious distinctness of the Jewish. masses, a 
distinctness that, in relations with individuals of another nationality, wipes 
out any criteria cf a moral nature, leaving the risk of being penalized as the 
sole moralizing factor.” He viewed this situation as being the ‘key to 
Polish anti-Semitism and emphasized that denying the importance of this 
distinction “would be closing one's eyes to reality." There were yet other 
qualities that set the Jews apart as an ethnic group, the most important 
being their customs. Miedziüski complained of the offensiveness to both 
Poles and Europeans of the “hopeless dirt and slovenliness” found in -the 
Jewish quarters of medium and large Polish cities, conditions that "lower 
the level of our culture in our own eyes and those of foreigners." This lack 
of cleanliness was minor in comparison with other clashes of mores, how- 
ever: 


They are based, in short, on the careful cultivation of, to the eyes of a. modern 
European, disgusting and ridiculous sorcery and superstitions, recalling the prac- 
tices of Asiatic shamans or black chieftains from the African jungle; for example, 
let us mention ritual slaughter [of animals]. These are cultural differences of such 
a magnitude that in general it is impossible to compare them with differences in 
custom existing, for example, between the Russian and Polish peoples. 


These religious, ethical, and cultural differences all combined with "Jewish 
nationalism" to raise the red specter before Miedzinski’s concerned eyes. 
At the very moment that Stalin was purging his land of many of its Jews, 
it struck Miedziński as hardly surprising that the Jews in Poland; surrounded 
by poverty and beholding the key roles played in neighboring Soviet Russia 
"by the Zinovievs, Trotskys, Kaganoviches, Litvinovs, etc." should have 
their national pride aroused. “From the year 1918," stated the colonel, “we 
have observed the undeniable cooperation of a significant portion of Jews, 
especially the young, with our enemy, which was the Red. Army in the 
course of the early war years but from the conclusion of peace to this day is 
the Comintern." As clear proof of this tendency he cited the directory of 
the KPP, which was ninety per cent Jewish. 

The final consideration—economic—had a psychological as well as prac. 
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tical side. Miedzinski claimed that the Jews, with their a-state disposition, 
were "inclined to panic and psychosis" and thus severely undermined the 
masses' confidence in the government by withholding Jewish money from 
circulation during times of stress. "Here is a heavy stone around the neck— 
incomparably heavier than would follow from the percentage of Jews in 
the land," for "the participation of this population in money exchange, the 
disposal of capital, and the shaping of this very 'climate' grows incalculably 
higher." The regime was thus forced to be seriously concerned with the 
vast mass of Polish Jewry: 


The internal arrangement of forces and differences within this mass are of second- 
ary importance for us. The Communist part of Jewry is the open enemy of our 
Nation and State; the conservative portion is, through its cultural and ethical 
differences, a heavy burden upon our national and state life. It is a foreign body, 
dispersed in our organism so that it produces a pathological deformation. In this 
state of affairs it is impossible to find a way out other than the removal of this 
alien body, harmful through both its numbers and its uniqueness. 


The Theses themselves, with a wary eye on the aggressively anti-Semitic na- 
tionalists, openly condemned "activity of a demagogic and anarchistic na- 
ture" as an attempt at making the problem into "an instrument of political- 
party strife" and called instead for “a planned solution by state and local 
agents." At this point the Rada introduced an important new argument: 
“The present high rate of Jewish participation in the various professions 
should be reduced . . . through the introduction of general legal regulations 
permitting the possibility of selection from the viewpoint of the State's best 
interests." The Polonization of cities and culture, including schools, was 
again mentioned, and any likelihood of assimilation was dismissed. On the 
last point Miedzinski faced a dilemma. On the one hand, insofar as the 
Jewish masses were concerned, "the history of the seven-century existence of 
this population in Poland clearly shows that this mass is not assimilating”; 
hence the line to be followed in relation to these Jews was obvious. Far 
more difficult was the role of the Jewish intelligentsia, many of whom had 
fought alongside Poles for independence and then cooperated fully in 
building up the Polish state and nation. “This matter," admitted the colonel, 
"has all the attributes of a moral problem." He initially left it largely unre- 
solved, temporarily ending the discussion with an assurance that the Camp 
had indeed remembered these men when formulating its theses and with 
the defiant assertion that the nonassimilation policy "reflects the actual 
state at the moment, as accepted by the vast majority of the Polish Nation." 
‚Miedzinski did point out, however, that one thing had to be understood—the 
Polish professions had to be opened to worthy Poles: 


We state, openly and sincerely, that not even the most lofty theories can convince 
us that it is necessary to accept this present state of affairs with passive submission. 
For it opens before our eyes the prospect that, after the lapse of a certain number 
of years, we would become a nation of a very strange construction . . . a nation of 
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Polish workers and peasants, directed by an intelligentsia of a different national 
origin. No doctrine and no world outlook [światopogląd] can still in us the 
instinctive struggle against this prospect. 


Shortly thereafter he concluded that an ultimate solution would be possible 
only when the Jewish and Polish intelligentsia could find a common basis 
for communication. Since "there are problems, frequently of the utmost 
urgency, .. . in which it is impossible to find a common language with the, 
intelligentsia of Jewish origin, although they love the Polish land as much as 
we do and can write and speak of it more beautifully than can we Poles," 
Miedzinski reluctantly admitted that the only feasible answer was their 
forced emigration. This approach, together with an economic offensive 
against the Jews, was "the only proper method" of settling the Jewish 
question. He concurred in the Rada's rejection of demagogy, violence, and 
terror as incompatible with “the outstanding merits of the Polish Nation," 
which he defined as "chivalry" and "adherence to the Christian ethic." 
Miedziński exhorted his readers to remember that the Jewish and Polish 
ethical systems were different and that "hence those methods in the strug- 
gle with the Jews that lead to our imitation of the relativity of ethical 
norms are highly dangerous" for "when we stand on the position that, in ref- 
erence to the Jews, those methods inconsistent with the principles of our 
morality are permissible, this is a slippery road. Principles once broken 
lose their binding strength." The colonel terminated his treatment of the 
Jewish question by insisting that in view of its moderation the OZN was 
perfectly justified in demanding “an absolutely loyal attitude in relation to 
the needs of the Polish State and Nation from the side of the Jewish masses 
and their leaders" while both the Camp and the government worked out 
the answers to the riddles before them. 

In conducting these intricate discussions of the role of the Jews in Pol- 
‚ish politics Miedzinski (himself married to a Jewess) and other Sanacja 
officials went to great lengths to explain that they were in no way motivated 
by racist or discriminatory ideas. In publicly refuting the charge of racism 
leveled against the T'heses and his elaboration of them, Miedzinski fur- 
ther revealed the nature of the regime's stand: 


Is racism or chauvinism hidden beneath these words? No. Between positive na- 
tionalism, which we invoke, and chauvinistic racism, which we reject, lies the 
same difference as between healthy pride and a sense of national dignity, and 
assigning to oneself or one's nation a supernatural predestination to rule over 
others. .. . Rejecting racism, whose principal attribute is the thesis of the suprem- 
acy of a given national virtue over others, we nevertheless stand on the position 
that the distinctiveness of a nation's culture is an immeasurably high value that 
must be defended and developed. The problem of the distinctiveness of a national 
culture has nothing in common with racism, and in particular with anti-Semitism. 


Át any rate, by the end of 1938 the Gazeta Polska could proudly declare that 
the OZN's policy outlines, whatever their origins, had become the official 
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government program for resolving the fate of the country's. Jewish popula- 
tion.9? 

The Polish community easily perceived the importance of this latest stage 
in the evolution of the regime's anti-Semitism. Although the Endeks ridi- 
culed the theses as being pathetically insufficient to deal with the problem 
and, in fact, a splended example of that very sin of which the OZN had 
accused the SN—the utilization of this crucial matter to serve a purely tacti- 
cal political end—their criticism had mellowed noticeably over previous 
commentaries.® The more radical ONR-ABC group categorized the reso- 
lutions as “very lengthy and cautious." The main significance of the resolu- 
tions was as a sign that the leftist faction in the regime, having rid itself of 
whatever nationalist elements it may have once possessed, now realized that | 
nationalism was the only appeal to which the Polish community would 
respond and that, therefore, "in theory, speech, and spirit it is essential to 
be decided nationalists.” The peasants and centrists pointedly neglected 
the development, but the Socialists expressed grave concern over the 
theses, which Niedziatkowski felt had "considerable political significance.” 
The party warned that the regime was traversing "a dangerous road that 
could easily lead to that Judeocentrism of which Gazeta Polska not long 
ago accused the Endeks" and sardonically voiced its relief that, in a time of 
such international strain and uncertainty, the OZN had correctly pin- 
pointed the Jews as the root of all the country’s difficulties.9? 

The regime's open challenge galvanized Polish Jewry into action and 
brought forth the most determined show of Jewish resistance yet seen. The 
program that emerged from the Rada's session “is not a surprise for us Jews," 
stated Hirszhorn; the former leader's generalities had to be given some 
substance "to show their conservative-nationalist opponents that nothing 
has changed since the resignation of Colonel Koc." In addition to being 
economically impractical and morally deplorable, such an emphasis upon 
national separatism could have extremely damaging repercussions for Po- 
land because "the national movement is developing not only among Jews, 
but also among otlier minorities, of which many show further-reaching 
separatist tendencies than the Jews. . . . The proclamation of the principle 
that whoever does not belong to the ruling nation must be restricted in his 
rights and forced to leave the country will render Poland's tasks difficult in 
taking care of the Ukrainian, German, and Belorussian questions and will 
place Poles in a troublesome position in other countries.” Hirszhorn 
pointed out that, owing to a dearth of funds, mass Jewish emigration was 
temporarily out of the question, but he warned his government that, if it 
still envisioned this means as a viable solution to the Jewish problem, its 
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spokesmen must remember that “the more anti-Semitism grows in one coun- 
try, the more it will also spread in other lands, a trend that will render emi- 
gration a near impossibility."9* The Jewish Parliamentary Circle released 
a unanimous denunciation of the theses, attacking their basic premise as 
"in itself unreal, incorrect, and false, incompatible with the role and im- 
portance of each national minority in the State," and thus a line of reason- 
ing that "will lead to the disaffection of that minority and, through that, to 
the weakening [of the state] and a decrease in its national security." The 
legislators further complained that "the application of such a premise, in 
a quite incomprehensible manner, solely in reference to a Jewish minority 
having no territorial demands to make on the Polish State, is obviously only 
a hypocritical pretext for depriving the Jewish population of its rights as 
citizens guaranteed by the present Constitution, for denying the Jews an 
economic existence, and for degrading them to the role of a dispensable 
element." They promised that they would fight against the legislative re- 
alization of this program, which they characterized as "drawn from foreign 
models and based on the 1deology of brute force and, as such, far removed 
from the principles of law, morality, and humanity." They ended their 
proclamation with the strongest response to the regime ever made publicly 
by Poland's Jews: 


We state that the Jewish population in Poland will not yield before lawlessness; 
will not resign from its rights as citizens, guaranteed by both the March Constitu- 
tion and the existing one; will not resign from the possibility of a cultural, social, 
and economic existence; will not permit themselves to be reduced to the role of 
helots or parasites; but, in support of their solid, indestructible forces, in full 
consciousness of their obligations to the State and through their dedicated fulfill- 
ment, will fight indefatigably for full legal equality, for the strict execution of 
not only the letter but also the spirit of the Constitution of the Polish state in 
relation to its three and a half million citizen-Jews. The Jewish population is 
deeply convinced that the ONRist conception of the Jewish question in Poland, 
which so broadly manifests itself in the above-mentioned theses, will not take in 
the broad strata of the Polish Nation. 


The other Jewish papers joined Nasz Przeglad in advancing these or 
similar sentiments while discussing the OZN program over the succeeding 
two weeks. On May 25 the central committee of the Bund added its voice 
to the cacophony of abuse raining down upon the Sanacja by passing a reso- 
lution deriding the theses, and prominent rabbis publicly assailed Mied- 
zinski as a racist. It remained for the witty pen of Singer to observe that 
“anti-Semitism is presently becoming the property of the State and, like 
every state enterprise, is going bankrupt.’ 

64 Nasz Przeglad, May 24, 1938. 

65 Ibid., May 25, 1938. 

66 Jbid., May 26, 27, 28, 1938, and AAN/MSW, tt. 966-67, for translations of the Yiddish 
press. Other leading publications were Unzer Ekspres, Hajnt, Folkscajtung, 5-ta Rano, Nowy 


Glos, Moment, and Dos Judische Togblat. 
67 Nasz Przegląd, May 30, 1938. For the CKW Bund resolution see AAN/MSW, t. 966, no. 
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With a renewed rise in tensions within the regime, however, the Jewish 
question disappeared from official view until the autumn campaigns for the 
parliamentary elections revived it as a topic of political value. The Jews 
initially decided to await the moves of the Polish opposition before commit- 
ting themselves to a course of action, in the hope that a concerted anti-OZN 
drive would be mounted. When it became obvious that the major parties 
would repeat their 1935 boycott of the balloting in protest against the 
existing electoral system, Nasz Przegigd summoned its readers to participate 
in the voting as a demonstration of their political consciousness and love of 
the state.°® Mackiewicz reported from Wilno that the OZN had cynically 
. taken advantage of this decision by plastering the ghetto area with Yid- 
dish-language posters urging the Jews to vote for Skwarczyriski.9? The Peas- 
ant party tartly noted that, although the Camp stridently promoted its 
anti-Semitism, in the rural areas "the Jews are indeed the element sup- 
porting the newly elected Sejm, for most of them went to vote, freely or 
under compulsion, for the Ozon candidates.” The Jews were compensated 
for their cooperation with five seats in the Sejm and one in the Senate. Im- 
mediately following the contest the ONR-ABC leadership reflected that, 
with the parliament now dominated by the government party, they could 
reasonably expect some concrete action on the Camp's Jewish program, 
for "the Ozon will have to realize these postulates or else give up their 
policy as developed thus far." Chiefly to be anticipated were bills abolish- 
ing ritual animal slaughter, restricting the operations of the Masonic move- 
ment, and “enacting a series of laws regarding the Jewish question.”71 

But the regime was mainly concerned with the forthcoming local elec- 
tions, in which the opposition parties would participate in full, and de- 
voted its energies to preparing strategies for the major urban centers. Not 
unexpectedly, the Jews assumed special importance as a campaign issue. 
On the eve of the municipal elections in December the SN charged that, 
because the Camp refused to understand that this problem was first and 
foremost a political matter, "the position of the OZN is outdated and its 
recommendations insufficient" and that therefore its stance “does not even 
arouse fear among the Jewish community." The Endeks claimed that be- 
tween their program and that of the Sanacja there existed "not only a 
quantitative difference but a qualitative one as well"; this inevitably meant 
that coming local elections would have a political character in that the 
positions of future city councils on the Jewish question would be at stake.” 


12. Miedziński mentioned the public declamations against him when interviewed in London 
on November 22, 1968. 

68 See Nasz Przeglad, Sept. 16, Oct. 22, 24, 1938, on the Jews’ relationship to the elections. 

69 Słowo, Dec. 1, 1938. The article was confiscated by the ministry of the interior when it 
initially appeared in October. Mackiewicz finished behind both Skwarczyriski and the top 
vote-getter in Wilno, General Lucjan Zeligowski. See the Jewish comment on this incident in 
Nasz Przeglad, Mar. 4, 1939. 

70 Zielony Sztandar, Dec. 4, 1938; see also the issue of Mar. 19, 1939. 

71 ABC, Nov. 8, 10, 1938. 

72 WDN, Dec. 6, 1938. See Stahl’s reply in Gazeta Polska, Dec. 10, 1938. 
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The regime, which had been advertising these contests as apolitical in na- 
ture, was forced to discard that approach in responding to the Nation- 
alist challenge. As the leader of the majority party, Skwarczynski opened 
the Sejm on December 3 with a lengthy speech in which he made the usual 
allusions to the Jews, pointing to the declaration and the T'heses as provid- 
ing "both the directives for our parliamentary work and our legal initia- 
tive." The first sample of the former came three weeks later in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the major elections when the Camp's chief delivered 
a formal interpellation to the government on behalf of the 116 other OZN 
deputies. The state-backed lists had performed well below expectations, 
and the opposition was in a jubilant mood. After again rejecting violence 
but demanding planned emigration procedures and "the Polonization of 
our industry, commerce, and skilled crafts, as well as the elimination of 
Jewish influences from Polish cultural life," Skwarczynski asked “whether 
the Government intends to take up immediate, energetic, and multilateral 
activity having as a goal the broadest possible reduction of Jews in Poland 
through the use of all available means.” This was promptly hailed by 
Gazeta Polska as an "important initiative" that would precipitate “an abso- 
lute turnabout in the handling of the Jewish question after which, instead 
of being a burning center of, and an occasion for, partisan struggles 
among Poles, it should become the object of consistent, constructive 
action.’ 

‘The country did not share in this official enthusiasm for the OZN ma- 
neuver. The SN branded the interpellation as incomplete and hence inef- 
fective, stating that "as long as real measures instead of solemn declarations 
on the Jewish question do not come from the OZN, we will have to treat 
the anti-Semitic phraseology of our opponents with a lack of faith." ** The 
ONRists interpreted the interpellation as clear evidence that the regime 
was unsure of itself, for, while it was a positive step insofar as it reflected a 
growing awareness of the problem's existence, "it is only a declaration, 
only a summons, not some concrete move contributing to the solution of 
the Jewish question.” The peasants continued to pass over the Camp's 
anti-Semitism, and Nasz Przegląd asked warily whether this was the same 
old Sanacja line, which the community had only recently rejected so con- 
vincingly, or whether, "in the face of the series of elections yet to come in 
some cities, [the Camp] needs an anti-Semitic pony upon which, in its 
view, to ride to future triumphs." Echoing the thoughts of many national- 
ists, the Jews wondered why, if the OZN, with a decisive majority in the 
Sejm, wished to correct the government's actions, it did not do so through 
legislation instead of interpellation. “Then, indeed, we would all be con- 
vinced that the Ozon has some kind of positive proposition to make.’’® 


73 Gazeta Polska, Dec. 4, 22, 1938. 

74 WDN, Dec. 24, 1938; see also the issue of June 1, 1939. 

75 ABC, Dec. 23, 1938; see also the issues of Dec. 22, 27, and 29. 

76 Nasz Przeglad, Dec. 23, 24, 1938. On the Nationalist stand, see Jutro Pracy, no. 1, 1939. 
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Although the Socialists did not respond directly to the interpellation, in early 
January they turned their attention to this newest manifestation of official 
anti-Semitism, which one analyst thought was an artificial movement with no 
real basis “other than political calculation." Niedziatkowski, far less optimis- 
tic, restated the "crisis of conscience" facing the Sanacja as “having to de- 
cide among themselves whether Roman Dmowski or Józef Piłsudski will be 
its 'spiritual hetman' before it finds its proper place in Poland (as a political 
camp). 

With the advent of 1939, however, the dominant role was assumed by that 
group within the regime favoring the adoption of a more totalitarian politi- 
cal system, and the Sanacja’s anti-Semitism reflected this realignment of 
forces. The meeting on January 23 of Skwarczyński, Wenda, the heads 
of the Camp's propaganda and political bureaus, and professors from the var- 
ious universities, reportedly called to discuss "the Jewish matter in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning," was a grim harbinger of the future for Poland's 
Jews.5 Equally ominous in its implications was the premier's reply to 
Skwarczynski’s interpellation, which pledged the government's tireless ef- 
forts to develop a viable emigration policy and exhorted the petitioners to 
strive for the Polonization of economic and social life through peaceful 
means, avoiding demagogy and violence, until such a policy could be de- 
veloped.® In a heated commentary on this entire exchange of official views 
Singer charged that the state position had at last become openly discrimina- 
tory, for it had made a political as well as an economic issue of the Jews.5° 

Subsequent events proved him correct. Interpreting Skladkowski's re- 
sponse as a sanction for a more forceful approach than had hitherto been 
utilized, many OZN organizations, particularly in the Pomorze region, be- 
gan a campaign of concerted hate propaganda against Jewish merchants that 
was later broadened to include professional and civic groups as well.#t The 
worsening situation led the Bund to reject the conciliatory attitudes that 
various Polish opposition parties were adopting toward the regime, and 
by March Jewish optimism had reached such a low point that Singer sadly 
concluded that the Camp had tightened its ranks and was advancing more 
strongly than ever to political battle. The Jews also figured prominently 
in the Rada Naczelna's March deliberations. The plan for industrializing 
Poland resulting from that session emphasized that "an especially important 
joint task for the State and the community is the strengthening as well as 


77 Robotnik, Jan. 10, 14, 1989. 

78 As described in the military political report, "Weekly Situation Report," no. 5, 1939, CAW/ 
DOK us, £. 143. 

79 Gazeta Polska, Jan. 24, 1939. 

80 Nasz Przegląd, Jan. 25, 1939; see also the issue of Jan. 29. 

831 See the organizational circulars published by the Pomorze regional headquarters for 
February and March, AAN/OZN, t. 31. 

82 The opposition activities and the Bund reaction are documented by the military reports 
in “Weekly Situation Report,” nos. 2, 14, 15, 1939, CAW/DOK 11, t. 143. For Singer's comment 
see Nasz Przegląd, Mar. 6, 1930. 
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the acceleration of the Polonization of all industries and trades to guarantee 
the Polish element a decisive role in these spheres of the country's growth.”’® 
When the Rada presented its rather irrational demand for Polish colonial 
expansion, lavishly supported with detailed arguments proving its necessity 
to the country's development, it curtly assured the Poles that "under no 
circumstances can we merge our needs for colonies with the possibility of 
emigration for the Jews. Poland requires colonies exclusively for her own 
Nation, and not for the Jews." ** The final chapter in the chronicle of Polish 
Jewry’s relations with the group that governed Poland for most of her 
existence between the world wars came at the end of July when, with pres- 
sure from Hitler mounting daily, Gazeta Polska. brusquely rebuffed Jewish 
overtures for a reconciliation with the Polish state by announcing: “The fact 
that our relations with the Reich are worsening does not in the least deacti- 
vate our program in the Jewish question—there is not and cannot be any 
common ground between our internal Jewish problem and Poland's rela- 
tions with the Hitlerite Reich." 


SHORTLY BEFORE THE OUTBREAK of World War ıı the Russian philosopher 
Nikolai Berdyaev examined the wave of anti-Semitism then sweeping over 
Central and Eastern Europe. While stressing that this doctrine was con-- 
trary to the Christian ideals that so many of its practitioners professed, 
Berdyaev made the more pertinent observation that "the ‘Jewish question’ 
is not only sinful and inhuman, it 1s evidence of serious weakness and in- 
capacity. There is something degrading about the fact that those who in 
fear and hatred consider the Jews so powerful are thus labeling themselves as 
weaklings, incapable of holding their own in free competition with the 
Jews.’’®® 

This was especially true in the case of Poland. To the traditional eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural grounds for anti-Semitism the Polish leaders added 
a political motive: the desire to fashion a solid base for their regime by 
excluding one group of citizens from participation in the life of the state, 
while openly recognizing the favored position of another portion of society. 
In this manner Pitsudski’s successors sought to form a cohesive core of 
political leadership around which the general mass of Poles would unite, 
however grudgingly, as they came to realize the growing gravity of the world 
situation. Yet ın pursuing this policy the Sanacja displayed the overall 
incompetence and inexperience that it revealed whenever confronted with 
problems requiring statecraft for their solution. Like all the regime’s pro- 

83 The theses on industrialization were published in Gazeta Polska, Mar. 7-9, 1939, and 
in brochure form as Uprzemystowienie Polski. Tezy Rady Naczelnej (Warsaw, 1939). 

84 This portion of the theses was likewise published as Tezy Rady Naczelnej w sprawach 
polskich żądań kolonialnych, planowego przygotowania sil fachowych, polityki ludnosciowej i 
spoleczno-zdrownotnej (Warsaw, 1939). 


85 Gazeta Polska, July 28, 1999. 
86 “The Crime of Anti-Semitism,” Commonweal, 29 (1939): 707. 
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grams in the domestic sphere, official anti-Semitism was a halfway measure, 
manifesting the outward forms of this strategy as practiced in Germany and 
Romania but lacking the essence and substance that had given those 
movements a major chance of success. The leaders of the country under- 
stood perfectly that the thorough, total implementation of anti-Semitism in 
Poland would have necessitated many violent outbursts, which in turn would 
have turned most Poles against the government and eventually resulted 
in the loss of the Sanacja’s precarious hold on the state. The veteran national- 
ist practitioners of true anti-Semitism, however, swiftly perceived that the 
regime's attempts were a hollow sham. The Sanacja consequently discovered 
that it had opened a veritable Pandora's box, for whatever tentative steps 
it took were so thoroughly exposed by the Endeks, ONRists, and other 
nationalists as devoid of real substance that its leaders felt compelled to 
escalate their programs far beyond the original plans to please the recal- 
citrant objects of their affections. Moreover, the regime not only failed to 
win over the nationalist opposition to their side but, through their clumsy 
and ill-advised application of this policy, alienated many within the 
Sánacja who had been among the founders and staunch supporters of Pił- 
sudski's movement. It is a tribute to the political maturity and cultural 
humanity of the vast majority of Poles that they resisted this overt appeal to 
baser instincts and thereby thwarted the regime's designs of dividing and 
ruling along lines of hatred, passion, and alienation. 
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Chilean Rural Labor in the Nineteenth Century 





ARNOLD J. BAUER 


THE DECADE OF THE 1860s marks an important stage in the history of those 
parts of the Western world that have since been called developed and 
underdeveloped. In the Great Plains of the United States, in Canada, and 
in Australia huge exports of bulky food to the world’s industrial centers 
were made possible by changes in transport—better sailing ships and 
improved knowledge of ocean geography, rail, and steam. In these new 
lands where the indigenous occupants could not be induced to work, where 
there were no archaic farming practices to overcome, agricultural expan- 
sion brought into existence wholly new rural societies—technologically up 
to date from the start. Tens of thousands of new landowners appeared; 
farmers who had no choice if they were to survive but to use the new 
Australian machines or McCormick’s or Deere’s latest invention. The result 
was a vigorous agricultural sector capable of supplying a large urban pop- 
ulation and able to consume its industrial output.! 

In other regions of the West agriculture had long been undergoing 
important changes, but the competition and heightened demand of the 
later nineteenth century made progressive adjustments imperative. In 
England and such parts of the Continent as Denmark and Holland, agri- 
culture was mechanized and diversified; a reduced rural population was 
more intensively employed. Elsewhere in Western Europe responses varied 
but everywhere a more efficient agricultural base was created. The indus- 
trial cities that absorbed the surplus produce and population became 
increasingly politically dominant? 


I wish to express my gratitude for assistance received from the Latin American Teaching 
Fellowships (LATF) program; the Chile-California Convenio; the Centro de Investigaciones de 
Historia Americana, University of Chile, Santiago; and the Center for Latin American Studies 
at Berkeley. 

tA, J. Youngson, “The Opening up of New Territories,” in The Cambridge Economic His- 
tory of Europe, 6, ed. H. J. Habakkuk and M. M. Postan (Cambridge, 1965), pt. 1: 139-211; 
Edgars Dunsdorfs, The Australian Wheat-Growing Economy, 1788-1948 (New York, 1956). 

2B. H. Slicher Van Bath, The Agrarian History of Western Europe, A.D. 500-1850, tr. from 
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Agriculture," in Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 6, pt. 2: 604—72; J. H. Clapham, 
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For Chile and other regions, however, participation in the Atlantic econ- 
omy led to change in another direction. Like other upland areas of Latin 
America where indigenous farmers survived the European conquest, Chile 
at the end of the colonial epoch was a land of large estates worked by a rural 
population with deeply ingrained habits? The agrarian structure was little 
altered by independence (1810-19) or by the political changes of the next 
three decades. Then, around 1860, the agricultural demands of the North 
Atlantic economy were felt in Chile with increasing strength. Grain exports 
to England grew while demand from the Atacama mining region—itself an 
indirect result of European economic activity—began to increase. During 
the next few decades Chile produced its all-time high in agricultural exports. 
All this altered the system of rural labor, but in such a way that the already 
archaic agrarian structure was reinforced. 

The changes in nineteenth-century Chilean rural society have been 
largely overlooked. Indeed the commonly accepted view—usually based 
on George McBride's work in the 1930s and on more recent critics who 
have condemned the backward, "feudal" landlords—is that the system of 
rural labor established in colonial times remained unchanged until a few 
years ago. My purpose here is to point out the impact of the nineteenth 
century and to explain how and why change came about. Let us begin 
with a description of rural Chile in the decades before the opening of the 
Atlantic market. 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS FEATURE of Chilean rural life in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was its constancy. Despite the formal end of one 
imperial attachment and the informal beginning of another, regardless of 
nearly two decades of political strife, new proclamations, and constitutions, 
little occurred to disturb the languor of country life. A few sacks of grain 
still moved by muleback or oxcart for export to Peru; the large estates lay 
in isolated neglect populated by droves of cattle and casual workers. 

Three main groups worked on the land. We are left with imprecise infor- 
mation about one of these groups, proprietors who farmed their own small- 
holdings; the number of their "family farms" is difficult to determine from 
the only two sources of data available. The national censuses contain a 
category called agricultores, in which all landowners, renters, and service 
tenants are grouped together. The other source—the tax rolls and catastros 
—provide another indication, but they do not include the smallest pro- 


Charles K. Warner, ed., Agrarian Conditions in Modern European History (New York, 1966), 
98-111. 

3 This description omits the “lowland plantation" estates that were used mainly for grow- 
ing tropical crops in. the Caribbean or Circum-Caribbean region, and the new, rich lands of 
Uruguay and the Argentine Pampa, first settled in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
See Eric Wolf and Sidney Mintz, "Haciendas and Plantations in Middle America and the 
Antilles," Social and Economic Studies, 6 (1957): 380-412. 
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prietors. But regardless of the number, the contribution of "family farms" 
to commercial agriculture was insignificant. Upward of eighty per cent of 
all land-—and an even higher percentage of the best land— was contained 
in large estates. If one speaks of land that produced for the market, the 
feudal maxim nulle terre sans seigneur is applicable to central Chile. 

Direct labor on these large properties was supplied by the two remain- 
ing—and by far the most numerous—kinds of workers: the inquilinos, or 
service tenants, and the peons (gafianes as they are sometimes called), 
or seasonal day laborers. The institution of inquilinaje grew out of a 
century-long process in which unattached non-tribute-paying men were | 
gradually transformed into permanent residents on the large estates. Be- 
tween the late seventeenth and the early ninteenth centuries agricul- 
tural land increased in value. This was accompanied by social stratification 
between landholders on one side and the landless "poor Spaniard"— 
usually mestizos—on the other. As this took place the latter's perquisites 
and duties as residents became more specific. The older designation of 
“renter,” which after all could be applied to men of high rank, gradually 
gave way to the term inquilino. The new usage reflected not only a change 
in function but the eighteenth-century social stratification as well. 

By the time Claudio Gay carried out his investigation of Chilean agri- 
culture in the 1880s inquilinaje was a common if still incompletely formed 
labor system. Inquilinos were settled on large estates throughout Chile 
but they were mainly concentrated in those areas that produced for the 
small export wheat market. Cultivation obviously required more resident 
laborers than livestock did and so there were more on the arable estates 
of the central valley than anywhere else. Until grain cultivation spread 
south, inquilinaje below the Maule River (see map) barely existed.5 

Service tenancy was not, of course, limited to Chile. In Middle America 
and the Andean highlands, the terms pedn acasillado, huasipunguero, and 
yanacona. all describe men who exchanged labor for the privilege of cul- 
tivating a tiny plot of estate land. In times of labor scarcity or where well- 
established indigenous communities provided an alternate means of sub- 
sistence, landowners often used the additional device of debt to bind 
workers more closely to the estate. This, as we shall see, was rarely needed 
in Chile. But everywhere in Spanish America the system was weighted 
heavily in favor of the landlords. They had a near monopoly of the land, 
they were virtually politically autonomous, and they always enjoyed a free 
hand in the administration of their estates. 

Service tenancy developed in Euxope as well and may have reached its 
greatest extension in the late eighteenth and in the nineteenth centuries. 

* Mario Góngora, El Origen de los "inquilinos" en Chile central (Santiago, 1960), 13-16, 
discusses the origin and development of inquilinaje up to about 1830. 

$ Claudio Gay, Historia física y politica de Chile: Agricultura (Paris, 1862, 1865), 1: 193. 


Gay, a Frenchman, came to Chile in 1829. He wrote a multivolume work on Chilean history 
and the best nineteenth-century study of Chilean agriculture. 
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There are many terms, including Statartorpare (Swedish), Robota 
(Czech), and Instleute (German), that describe this practice. Just how 
rural labor systems arose and the conditions under which they were modı- 
fied is a complex subject; indeed, it has been suggested as one of the keys 
to understanding modern society.® Close analogy with Europe is difficult, 
however, since few Latin American rural societies were put under the 
same kind of pressure at the same time. If Chilean inquilinaje in the first 
half of the nineteenth century seemed casual and mild in comparison, it 
was because it had not yet felt the stepped-up demand common in an 
industrializing Europe. In general, because of the lack of strong local 
markets and the autonomy of the landlord class, Latin American service 
tenancy was probably most akin to that of Eastern Europe—especially to 
the system of "robot" labor." 

Although similar to the "robot" and to labor systems in other parts of 
the Western Hemisphere, inquilinaje was a peculiar institution. From 
Claudio Gay and a number of other contemporary accounts, a description 
of the inquilinos in the first half of the century may be pieced together 
with some confidence. Unlike medieval manorial labor the inquilinos were 
not bound legally to the land nor by custom or practice to the community. 
They settled in loose groups on the estates. Usually their dwellings lined 
the hacienda access roads, but at times they were placed in the extremities 
of the large properties to help keep the cattle in and the thieves out. There 
was no village into which they fitted, no fixed farming system that required 
their participation—they were not bound by “submission to common 
agricultural practices." 5 Although credit or supplies may have been advanced 
to the inquilinos, central valley estates had little need to bind labor to 
land through debt. A hacienda with good land to let had no difficulty 
attracting resident labor and we may be certain that there were always 
men willing to accept the limited plots available on the estates. Gay's 
major criticism of inquilinaje was the lack of suitable leases between 
owner and tenant. Seeing nothing "contrary to justice" or unusual in paying 
one's rent in labor, Gay went so far as to suggest that many families in 
France "would subscribe with pleasure" to a similar arrangement.? 

In the absence of regulation or formal contracts arrangements varied, 
from district to district and even from one estate to the next. In the 1840s 


6 Magnus Mörner, “A Comparative Study of Tenant Labor in Parts of Europe, Africa and 
Latin America 1700-1900: A Preliminary Report of a Research Project in Social History," 
Latin American Research Review, 5 no. 2 (1970): 3-15; Barrington Moore, Jr., Social Origins 
of Dictatorships and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Modern World 
(Boston, 1967). 

7 Jerome Blum, Noble Landowners and Agriculture in Austria, 1815-1848 (Baltimore, 1943), 
71-74, 171-87. See also Max Weber, General Economic History (New York, 1961), 78-81. 

8 As was, for example, the medieval serf. See Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, tr. L. A. Manyon 
(Chicago, 1964), 1: 242. 

9 As late as 1870, when the need for labor was much greater, inquilinos lined up to obtain 
a position on the estates. Santiago Prado, "El Inquilinaje en el departmento de Caupolican,” 
Boletín de la Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura (hereafter BSNA), 2 (1871): 378; Gay, 1: 182-85. 
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an "average" inquilino received a cerco (garden plot) of from two to six 
hectares of watered land, grazing rights for ten to twenty animals, a modest 
shack (or the materials to build one), often a few hectares of land for 
sharecropping on the estate, and a daily food ration. Many observers during 
this period comment on the ability of inquilinos to accumulate wealth, and 
although these cases may have been exceptions it was clearly possible 
through good management to make money and move into the ranks of the 
small, or even medium-sized, landholders.? Some inquilinos were "per- 
mitted up to five hundred cows . . . or have produced more than 1,000 
fanegas [72 kilos] of wheat." The later descriptions that stress the upward 
mobility of inquilinos draw their examples from the early period. 

Just as the inquilinos perquisites varied widely so also did the amount of 
labor required of them. Obviously they went together. In return for the 
perquisites described above, the "average" inquilino in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was required as a matter of course to assist in all 
rodeos and in the grain and grape harvests. Besides this he worked two 
or three days each week for the estate in a variety of agricultural labors 
and odd jobs. Those inquilinos with access to more land or the right to 
graze more animals correspondingly had greater obligations. The grado 
más alto of inquilinos during Gay's time was required to make available 
to the estate one full-time laborer. Often this peón obligado (the man 
who fulfilled the inquilino's labor responsibility) could be drawn from 
among the adults who lived in his house or from among the nearby small- 
holders or ambulatory peons. It was the inquilino's strict responsibility 
to see that the worker presented himself for work and to remunerate him 
(the estate only supplied food). In this system the more favored inquilinos 
(“the better class" of inquilinos as foreign consular officials called them) 
became a kind of ldbor broker who recruited workers, provided their main- 
tenance, and insured that they were on the job on time. If the peón obligado 
did not turn up, the inquilino was required to work in his place. 

As grain cultivation spread, other forms of indirect labor came into 
wider use. Part of the estate land was rented for cash, and, increasingly, 
certain sections were let to sharecroppers (medieros). Livestock could 
also be raised a medias but sharecropping really dates from the increase 
of wheat farming and particularly the exploitation of the Coast Range. 
Sharecroppers were commonly drawn from among what might be called 
the more elevated class of the rural population: the inquilinos, mayordomos 
(managers) and small or medium holders. The hacendado (ländlord), 
often the only source of credit, usually supplied the seed and oxen for 
traction while the mediero provided labor. In other cases the hacienda 


10 Ibid., 173-75. 
11 Atropos, “El Inquilino en Chile. Su vida. Un siglo sin variaciones, 1861—1966," Mapocho, 


5 (1966): 214. This article, by a writer I have not been able to identify, first appeared as "EI 
inquilino en Chile," in Revista del Pacífico, no. 5 (1861). Luis Correa Vergara, Agricultura 
chilena (Santiago, 1939), 2: 394-98. 
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Fig. r. Photograph of central Chile, near Limache, 1860. The Oliver Collection. Courtesy of the 
Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 





Fig. 2. Photograph of a typical hacienda in central Chile. ca. 1860. The Oliver Collection. 
Courtesy of the Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 
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paid half the cost of harvest labor and the rental cost of mares for thresh- 
ing.? Estates normally had mixed systems. Part of the land was worked 
with resident and seasonal labor while the rest was let—usually the poorer 
land—to sharecroppers. | 

Female members of the inquilino household also found work on the 
estates. Servants, cooks, and milkmaids were usually wives or relatives of 
the inquilinos. The women were more important economically, however, 
in another way. Rural women produced most of the cloth and the finished 
garments, hats, shoes, and other items of household manufacture. Although 
the effect of cheap British cottons was felt by the 1840s in the northern 
mining districts and in the larger cities, most of the rural area of central 
Chile still produced its own clothing. “The Chilean campesino," Gay noted, 
“isolated in the countryside and far removed from society sees the necessity 
of being at once his own weaver, tailor, carpenter, mason, etc." Urízar 
Garfias was struck by the extent of household industry in Maule, where, 
although there were no formally established textile industries there was 
"considerable activity in making bayeia [a coarse woolen cloth], wool 
socks, mantas, and ponchos." On a trip to the province of Talca in 1852 
Gilliss found that “a large proportion of the ponchos, blankets, church 
carpets and rugs and coarse cloth are... of domestic manufacture, showing 
that the poorer classes of women are not idle beside their spinning wheels 
and hand-looms." The Talca newspaper in a rare statistic estimated that 
36,000 yards of cloth, 12,000 ponchos, and a variety of boots and shoes 
were made annually. 

There is a good description of household industry and a hint of the com- 
ing change in Gay: 
The women [of the inquilinos] occupy themselves while waiting to prepare meals 
by spinning wool that they themselves have previously dyed yellow, blue, red, 
and green. Their dresses consisted before of a kind of loose wool spun and woven 
by these same women and dyed most always blue with the indigo obtained from 
Central America.!* Today, they prefer to sell the wool and cover themselves with 


the cotton cloth the foreigners—and above all the English—bring in at low 
prices.15 


The beginning of the change from homespun to imports that Gay noticed 
was very likely the difference between what he observed during his first 
stay in Chile from 1829 to 1842 and the information he later received 
in Paris from Chileans on tour.!? During the interval increased British trade 


12 Gay, 1: 115-21; BSNA, 2: 381; El mensajero de la agricultura, 2 (1856-57): 204-06; BSNA, 
2: 384; Archivo Nacional, Santiago, Colección Judicial (Talca) Leg. 859, p. 2. 

13 Gay, 1: 159; Fernando Urizar Garfias, Estadistica de la República de Chile: provincia de 
Maule (Santiago, 1845), 92-94; Gilliss, U.S. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere . . . (Washington, 1855), 1: 57; El Alfa (Talca), Jan. 10, 1849. 

14 The inventory of the Cunaco hacienda store shows seventy-five pounds of indigo (añil) at 
1.20 pesos a pound. Account book of the hacienda of Cunaco, in the possession Sr. Manuel 
Valdés Valdés, Santiago. 

15 Gay, 1: 163. 

16 Gay's investigations were carried out from 1829 to 1842, but the first volume of Agricultura 
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permitted country people to substitute cooler material for coarse and 
‘scratchy woolens; but at the same time the flood of Lancashire cloth 
drained the country of specie and began to wipe out the spinners and 
weavers (hilanderas and tejedoras), an important segment of the household 
industry. The effect of cheaper imports was not felt, however, by those 
who made garments from this cloth or other manufactured items. Rural 
people continued to make their own clothing, sandals, hats, and ponchos 
with little change throughout the nineteenth century.!* 
Ihe bare data and scant sources we have seen reveal how little is really 
known about the rural worker in the nineteenth century. There are no 
diaries written by inquilinos, no "confessions" or memoirs. The few 
travelers who undertook to describe rural life rarely strayed from the 
beaten track through central Chile and confined their comments to those 
model haciendas where the generosity and charm of the owner undoubtedly 
helped dull the edge of the visitor's critical faculties.!? Nor do the public 
documents provide much light. The contracts between owner and laborer 
were verbal, the arrangements informally agreed upon as new owners or 
lessees took possession of the estate. The rural worker's complaints, or even 
his crimes, were usually too insignificant to be recorded in the provincial 
court. The countless pages of litigation useful for information on the lower 
classes in the colonial epoch are here in the republic nearly nonexistent. 
The landowner himself—or his administrator—summarily dispensed 
justice, distributed his workers' land in the absence of surviving heirs, and 
settled most accounts without recourse to the troublesome and lengthy 
process that was common in the lawyer-filled upper levels of society. Even 
in the private accounting records of haciendas the inquilinos are incon- 
spicuous. Occasional entries tell of rations for inquilinos and others note 
an advance of a fanega of corn or merchandise against his account.?? 
We are left with little information about inquilinaje before 1850 partly 


was not published until 1862 and the second was not published until 1865. For background to 
Gay's work see Correspondencia de Claudio Gay, compiled with preface and notes by Guillermo 
Feliü Cruz and Carlos Stuardo Ortiz; tr. Luís Villablanca (Santiago, 1962). 

17 The overall data on professions before 1865 are difficult to deal with. Between then and 
1895 the spinners and weavers continued to disappear (from 18,000 in 1865 to 4,000 in 1895 
in the Maipo-Maule Zone). See the national censuses of 1865 and 1895. 

18 There are manv travel books that deal with nineteenth-century Chile, but only a few 
have worthwhile information on rural life. See Guillermo Feliú Cruz, Notas para una biblio- 
grafía sobre viajeros relativos a Chile (Santiago, 1965). 

19 All civil cases involving less than ı2 pesos were handled by the political head of the 
distrito, the inspectcr. His decision could not be appealed. For cases of 12 to 40 pesos his 
decision could be appealed to the subdelegado, and cases from 40 to 150 pesos were handled 
by the subdelegado. Effectively, only cases concerning medium or large landowners ever 
reached the departmental juez de letras (and therefore are available in the judicial collection). 
The Archivo de Intendencias, which has not yet been organized, may contain information on 
the lower rural society. For an idea of how provincial justice was supposed to have been dis- 
pensed, see Manual o instrucción para los subdelegados y inspectores en Chile (Santiago, 1860). 
The system described was reorganized in the 1870s. 

20 This is how inquilinos were remunerated on the haciendas of Cunaco and Pichidegua. 
Account book of the hacienda of Pichidegua (hereafter Pichidegua), in the possession of 
Sergio de Toro, Santiago. 
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because the system worked and imposed no excessive burdens. Later in the 
century, when the economy required greater output, the rural labor system 
was examined and discussed. Before that time the inquilinos lived and 
worked virtually unnoticed. On the great haciendas of central Chile where 
good land was abundant inquilinos formed a stable, permanent labor 
force. An eyewitness of the 1850s noted that 


there is not a hacienda that does not have its ancient families of inquilinos . . . 
and just as Santiago has its great landowning families of Larrain, Errázuriz, Vi- 
cufia, Cerda, and Toro; Talca its Cruces, Vergaras, and Donosos . . . so also each 
hacienda has its notable families of Ponces, Carranzas, Carocas, Aquilas, Monte- 
sinos, Pobletes, etc.?1 


The hacienda was the inquilino's only patria. 


The huaso [inquilino] knows there are Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards 
because now and then he has seen people from these countries or has heard them 
mentioned at least. But he has no idea where England or France or Spain might 
be. He has heard of godos and patriotas and knows that both made war but who 
they were or why they fought he has not the slightest idea or interest... . The 
inquilino believes himself to be indigenous to has hacienda . . . and if he were 
transported to Paris or London and interrogated there as to the country of his 
birth ... he would not answer "Chile," but "Peldhue," "Chacabuco," "Huechün," 
or "Chocalán." He has no idea if his ancestors are Spaniards, Englishmen, Rus- 
sians, or Chinese. . .. He has heard people talk of Spaniards and Indians, but he 
does not imagine that he has had contact with those races or that their blood cir- 
culates through his veins.?? 


This description by an anonymous contemporary can probably be accepted 
for a great many large estates in the early nineteenth century. Most writers 
agree that conditions were different on newer or smaller haciendas. This 
is suggested but rarely observed, since most visitors from Santiago or 
abroad passed their time at the traditional estates easily accessible from 
the capital. Most of Gay's description, for example, is based on the great 
hacienda of La Compania, a favorite of many travelers. Darwin was an 
exception to most foreign visitors. His scientific interests led him into 
more out of the way places, which perhaps explains why he found the 
inquilinos situation to be worse than others did.” 

Whether the smaller haciendas actually exacted more from labor or 
whether the comments reflect a prevailing prejudice in favor of the rural 
oligarchy is difficult to say. Gay thought the inquilino suffered when he 
“fell into the hands of a 'pequefío hacendado’ " or “one of those 'hacendados 
ávaros who do not hesitate to take advantage of their position to exploit 


21 Atropos, "El Inquilino en Chile," 200. 

22 Jbid., 200-01, 

23 Gay, 1: chs. 8, 9, 10; Ramón Domínguez, Nuestro sistema de inquilinaje (Santiago, 1867), 
33-64; John Miers, "La agricultura en Chile en 1825," Mensajero, 2 (1856): 127, for a 
description of Ocoa; Charles Darwin, The Voyage of the Beagle (Natural History Library ed.; 
Garden City, 1962), 339. 
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and at times even to oppress them.” Horace Rumbold, British consul in 
Santiago, noted the same difference: “[The inquilino] certainly fares better 
in every way on the broad domains of the Correa or Larraín families or on 
the Vicuña estates . . . than he does on many smaller properties that 
shall be nameless.'?* Why this should have been so is not clear. Was a new 
group of hacendados—"capitalist-proprietor empresarios, as has been 
suggested—responding to new markets and pushing labor harder than the 
more traditional owners??$ 

Whatever differences there may have been among the estates we are 
still left with the impression that inquilinaje was—at least compared 
with what followed—not oppressive, that it was still an easy going labor 
system. If inefficient it nevertheless provided suitable workers in a society 
where obedience and loyalty were valued over productivity. Numerically 
few, the inquilinos were the cream of rural labor. "Since the hacendado 
is concerned that the people on his hacienda be honorable . . . the body 
of inquilinos is always composed of the healthiest part of the lower class 
[bajo pueblo] that lives in the country.'?* This selectivity was made pos- 
sible by the limited need for estate labor and the lack of alternatives open 
to the numerous rural families. The good fortune of being accepted on the 
hacienda was repaid by the inquilinos with service and loyalty. 


LESS FORTUNATE IN THE FIRST HALF of the century were the peons—"a 
miserable and vagrant sort"—who made up the other major segment of 
rural labor. In the period 1700-1835 population grew rapidly throughout 
most of Europe and America. Although Chile shared with more economi- 
cally advanced countries much of the knowledge and improvement that 
made demographic growth possible, unlike other colonies she lacked the 
means to employ the increased numbers.” 

Only a fraction of the population could be absorbed permanently on 
the estates as tenants while the system of latifundia made it practically 
impossible for newcomers to acquire private property. Some men sought 
work in the northern mines, a few signed up for construction work on the 
Copiapó rail line, and others helped build the new cart roads and bridges in 
the 1840s and 1850s. The great majority, however, formed a loose, unat- 
tached mass of people who squatted on marginal land along the coast 
or on the edge of cities, lived in rude huts on interstitial plots in the 
valley, or simply moved along the length of central Chile in search of 


24 Gay, 1: 185; Horace Rumbold, Reports by Her Majesty's Secretaries . . . on the Manu 
factures, Commerce, . . . (London, 1876), 396. 

25 Silvia Hernández, “Transformaciones technológicas en la agricultura de Chile central. 
Siglo xix," Cuadernos del centro de estudios socioeconómicos, no. 3 (1966): 14-16. 

26 Atropos, "El Inquilino en Chile," 206. 

27 El Agricultor, no. 21 (Feb. 1842): 159-68; Marcello Carmagnani, "Colonial Latin Ameri- 
can Demography: Growth of Chilean Population, 1700-1830," Journal of Social History, 1 


(1967): 179-91. 
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sustenance. The benign climate and fertility of the land made it possible 
for them to exist; lack of economic activity gave them no alternative. Most 
of them could work but few would do so for the remuneration offered. 
Under the circumstances many preferred to live off the land and supple- 
ment their foraging with petty theft.?® 

Rural settlement in central Chile contrasted with that of countries that 
had a more advanced indigenous population or, for that matter, with the 
urban tradition of Mediterranean Europe. Before 1850 there were few 
villages and hardly any rudimentary settlements. Except for the agglomera- 
tions of residents on the haciendas and a handful of provincial towns, the 
population was widely scattered. Gay wrote about the rural Chileans that 
"their love of isolation . . . so opposed to the spirit of Latin race, which 
is always quick to group its dwellings in small hamlets [was proof that] Euro- 
pean blood had mixed very little in this class of society." The Crown had 
made repeated efforts in the eighteenth century to establish a few towns as 
provincial capitals, but by 1850 (except for Talca) even these consisted of 
little more than a single long dusty street.” 

Occasional attempts were made to encourage the floating population 
to settle in hamlets, but there was too little incentive for the peon or too 
little control by the authorities to accomplish this. The peon undoubtedly 
understood that concentration would threaten his semilegal means of sup- 
port, and given the choice of organized or free poverty he chose the latter. 
In 1839 a Franciscan friar wrote that in the "vast and wide fields [near 
Rosario on the coast] there are more than 10,000 souls who have no place 
to pitch their ‘tristes ranchos. " He proposed to settle them on Church 
lands and enlist the cooperation of local hacendados.® The plan failed but 
the proposal suggests the magnitude of the problem. Many documents of 
the 1840s and 1850s refer to the floating population. A proposal to develop 
the port of Llico, for example, suggests that work crews could be formed 
out of the vagrant population (‘de los muchos vagos que hai en el puerto”). 
The intendancy archive of 'Talca contains countless references to theft and 
vagrancy that resulted from "the large number of evildoers" in the proy- 


23 An example of these labor contracts is the one drawn up by William Wheelwright for 
119 peons for six months at three reales a day plus rations. This was for the Copiapó rail- 
road in 1850. Archivo Nacional, Santiago, Colección Notarial (Valparaíso) vol. 86, fol. 355, vol. 
88, fol. 94. See also El Mercurio (Valparaíso), no. 7606, Jan. 7. 1853, for a note on "gran 
caravana de hombres enganchados para las minas de Copiapó y el Huasco.” For a discussion 
on vagabondage and floating population for an earlier period, see Mario Góngora, “Vagabundaje 
y sociedad fronteriza en Chile (siglos xvm a xix)" Cuadernos del centro de estudios socio- 
económicos, no. 2 (1966): 1-41. 

29 Gay, 1: 155; Archivo Nacional, Santiago, Archivo del Ministerio de Hacienda, vol. 362 
(1859), no foL, has reports by the administrator of the Estanco (State tobacco monopoly) to the 
intendant: “The population is very scattered; there are a very few small 'aldeas' [hamlets]." 
This picture is borne out by censuses, The Estanco administrators often provide worthwhile 
information about business conditions in the provinces. 

30 Gay, 1: 155; El mensajero de la agricultura, 2 (1856): 270-76. The friar was Padre J. J. 
Guzmán, whose candid description of rural Chile, the Mensajero reminded its readers, 
"was that of a worthy priest, not a ‘socialista o republicano rojo.' " 
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Fig. 3. A hacienda store. Gathering place for rural workers. Reprint of a lithograph from Claudio 
Gay, Atlas de la historia física y política de Chile (Paris, 1866), vol. 1, pl. 12. 





Fig. 4. Dwelling of a nineteenth-century rural worker in central Chile. The Oliver Collection. 
Courtesy of the Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 
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ince. Moreover, the mobility of the peons is impressive. They moved from 
one work gang to another several miles away for an additional six 
centavos or an "extra bean in the pot.”#1 

For the less arduous labor on the haciendas peons were attracted for 
little pay. For tasks such as harvest or roundup when outside labor was 
required, quantities of local wine (or chicha, a fermented grape drink) 
and food and the promise of frolic were sufficient inducements for the 
floating laborer. The name for this form of "fiesta labor" is a word of 
Quéchua origin: the mingaco. It may be defined as a "fiesta or reunion 
celebrated to do something in common, a work that requires the par- 
ticipation of many people. . . . The characteristics of a mingaco are that 
nothing is paid except . . . a comilona |gluttonous meal] accompanied 
by drink, song, and dance."?? In 1840 the Society of Agriculture circulated 
a questionnaire to several landowners asking, among other things, "Which 
are more advantageous: the mingacos or daily wage earner?" Unfortu- 
nately, few responses were recorded. One respondent from near Rancagua 
replied that his inquilinos were adequate for the task, but if they had 
not been he would be disinclined to use the mingaco "because with them 
it is necessary to tolerate drunkenness." The tone of the article suggested 
that the mingaco was a common labor form. And Gay notes that "the 
expense in money is almost nothing when the use of the 'mingaco' is 
adopted. . . . Workers are always ready to lend their services to this kind 
of fiesta. '?? 

That seasonal labor could be attracted through the mingaco reveals at 
once the low labor requirement, the casual nature of agriculture, and the 
precariousness of a large body of the rural population. If this was the 
peons' income at harvest time it is not difficult to imagine the extent of 
their resources in the off-season or to understand why the inquilinos must 
have considered themselves fortunate. 

Most Chilean writers and foreign visitors made a clear distinction between 
the inquilino and the peon. Julio Menandier, editor of the National Society 
of Agriculture's Boletín, and a man who knew the Chilean countryside 
as well as anyone in the nineteenth century, provides a typical description: 


[The peons] have no real needs. To them it is the same whether they have a roof 
over their heads or live in the open air, whether they have good and abundant 
food or bad and scarce [meals]. The majority of them do not seek work unless 


31 Archivo Nacional, Santiago, Archivo del Ministerio de Hacienda, vol. 250 (1853), no fol; 
Archivo de la Intendencia de Talca, vols. 12, 15, 18. This is the only intendencia archive of the 
central agricultural provinces that is even partially organized. In 1967-68 a group of students 
cataloged the Archivo de la Intendencia de Concepción. Archivo Nacional, Santiago, Archivo del 
Ministerio del Interior, vol. 163 (1842), no. fol. 

32 Manuel Román, Diccionario de Chilenismos (Santiago, 1913), 3: 508-09. For a discussion 
of the present-day practice of mingaco (in the Araucanía), see Charles Erasmus, "Reciprocal 
Labor: A Study of Its Occurrence and Disappearance among Farming People in Latin America" 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeiey, 1955). 

33 El Agricultor, no. 10 (Apr. 1840): 1-16; Gay, 2:34. 


Fig. 5. Idle hands in central Chile. A part of the floating population near Santiago. Reprint of 
a lithograph from Gay, Atlas, vol. 1, pl. 32. 


they are driven by hunger. The income from a whole week's arduous labor is lost 
with indifference in a single night of gambling and disorder.?* | 


Gay drew a sharp line between the inquilino and the peon. 


The major portion [of peons] lead an entirely nomadic life . . . have no notion of 
order... and are incapable of appreciating the value of time. The rural peon, 
generally called “forastero” [outsider] is more thieving than the city worker. ... 
[Rural peons] move from field to field looking for work and often they descend 
on the orchards like the plague stripping the trees to satisfy their craving for 
fruit.35 


In the off-season the peons were even less industrious, and few observers 
fail to comment on their “sloth.” “A pernicious and vituperable lassitude— 
which they themselves call apathy—dominates the inhabitants." 96 

A peak in the quantity of the floating population was reached in the 


34 BSN A, ı (1869-70): 381. 
35 Gay, 1:198-203. 
36 F, Urizar Garfias, Repertorio chileno (Santiago, 1835), 7. 
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late 1850s. Writing of the fertile province of Colchagua in 1858, a pro- 
minent Chilean had this to say: 


Open your eyes and you see daily entire families abandoning their homes and 
setting out—to where? Even they do not know. Their only purpose is to leave a 
place that does not provide a living... many head toward Santiago. The refrain, 
“me voi pa’ la ciudad" is very common among the poorer people. Travel our roads 
and you will see many families moving with their equipment on their backs to- 
ward the capital to augment the already present pauperism . . . even now the 
"vagos" cannot be controlled as they should be.37 


Central Chile, therefore, was an area with plentiful if idle hands. As 
late as 1865, out of a total population of 433,000, including 101,000 men 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty, nearly sixty per cent (59,000) were 
considered by the census takers to be "persons without residence or fixed 
destiny who prefer manual labor in any kind of rural or urban task.''38 


FROM ABOUT 1860 ON, rail and steam put European markets in reach of 
the peripheral zones. Chilean exports to England grew steadily while at 
the same time the northern mining districts and Santiago increased their 
demand for food. In North America, Australia, and Argentina, where no 
sedentary population existed, men arrived with machines in tow to pro- 
duce grain for the cities of industria] Europe. Unlike these unpopulated 
new lands, however, central Chile contained a great many men. Whereas 
production in the new lands required machines, here the older farming 
system could be extended by inducing the existing population to work. 
Coincident with the expansion of cereal cultivation the labor systems 
began to change. Landowners demanded more service from the inquilinos 
and attempts were made to convert the peon into a more stable and 
reliable work force. Where independence and new governments scarcely 
had been noticed, the consequences of economic expansion were felt in 
the most remote corner of central Chile. (For an indication of population 
density in three regions that competed in the nineteenth-century inter- 
national grain market, see table 1.) 

The system of inquilinaje was modified in a number of ways. First, 
those tenants who from earlier times had been allotted extensive per- 
quisites were required to supply the estate with additional service. Whereas 
one peón obligado was the maximum service required of an inquilino 
before 1850, now he was asked to provide two and even three full-time 
workers. Already in 1862, for example, as the hacienda of Pichidegua 
turned to wheat cultivation, the number of peones obligados required of 
each inquilino was stepped up. Of the twenty-one inquilino households, 

37 Daniel Barros Grez, Proyecto de division de la provincia de Colchagua (Santiago, 1858), 4. 

38 The data apply to the area between the Maipo and Maule in the map (p. 1063). See 1865 


census. The definition is that used by the nineteenth-century census takers. See Sexto censo 
jeneral de la Republica (Santiago, 1885), 1: xiv-xv. 
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TABLE 1. Ratios of Population to Land Area: 
Selected Areas, 1875-82 


Area and Population Central Victoria San Joaquin Valley 
Density Chiles (Australia {California} 
Total area (Km?) 33,500 34,000 50,500 
Wheat area (Km?) 1,500 3,656 3,628 
Population 450,000 117,000, 80,800 
Pop. per Km?-area 14 9.4 1.6 
Pop. per Km?-wheat 300 92 28 
Sources: 


^ Data are for the present-day provinces of O'Higgins, Colchagua, Curicó, and Talca—the area 
between the Maipo and Maule Rivers. Population data are from Censo de 1875 (Valparaíso, 
1876); wheat harvest and acreage data are from Anuario estadístico (Santiago, 1874). 

» Data on area under wheat from twenty wheat-growing shires in Victoria are for years 1881~ 
82. See Edgars Dunsdorfs, The Australian Wheat-Growing Economy 1788-1948 (New York, 1956), 
489, 532-34. Population data are from the same source. 

* California data for area under wheat represents the counties of Calaveras, Fresno, Mariposa, 
Merced, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Tulare, and Tuolomne. See E. E. Martin, “The Development 
of Wheat Culture in the San Joaquin Valley 1846-1900" (master's thesis, University of Cali. 
fornia, Berkeley, 1924), xi. 


twelve had to supply two peons each. By 1870 this process had become 
commonplace. Menandier noted that "the work load imposed on the 
inquilino has increased many times over." In Caupolicán the "better class" 
of inquilino (or the inquilino de a caballo) supplied two year-round 
laborers each. Even the inquilino de a pie, who enjoyed fewer per- 
quisites, was expected to work himself and furnish as well any son old 
enough to "swing a hoe." Adults living in his household (allegados) were 
also required to work. One can see in the upland hacienda of Peumo a 
clear picture of the relationship between perquisites and service require- 
ments as well as the complex and varied arrangements that had evolved. 
The “first class" inquilino furnished two peones for the entire year. The 
inquilino was responsible for remunerating the peons; the hacienda only 
provided the daily food ration. It was calculated that each worker cost the 
inquilino fifty to sixty pesos a year (about twenty centavos a day). Since 
the peon was often a member of the inquilino's household, the “wage” 
was probably most often paid in kind. Even if the inquilino had to go 
outside his own kin for the peon, he must rarely have paid in cash. The 
inquilino was expected to remunerate his workers from his own earnings 
on the hacienda ?? 

At the same time that the labor requirements of the original inquilinos 
were stepped up, new tenants settled and received reduced land allot- 
ments. This extension of inquilinaje in a modified form was particularly 
noticeable in the 1870s and 1880s. A well-known manual of operating 

39 Pichidegua, (1862-64), n. p.; BSNA, 1: 380; 2: 387; C. G. U., "Los inquilinos de ‘el Peumo;' " 


BSNA, 6 (1874-75): 306-08. See also Manuel José Balmaceda, Manual del hacendado Chileno 
(Santiago, 1875), 127-28. 
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instructions for rural estates speaks of the inquilino-peón who was alloted 
a dwelling and a small piece of land "not exceeding forty varas [about 
thirty-five yards] to a side in order to raise hens and vegetables when 
there is water.’’* 

These new tenants were selected from among the families of the 
inquilinos or from the peön-ganan class. Many peons preferred to deal 
directly with the estate rather than work through the inquilinos. The 
tenant-peons then received a smaller cerco than had inquilinos before 
1850, and if necessary this was supplemented by a small salary.# This 
process was at work in 1871 on the hacienda of Viluco just south of 
Santiago where more than 200 peones sedentarios each received a house 
surrounded by a half-cuadra (34 hectare) garden plot. Menandier repeat- 
edly urged the extension of inquilinaje and thought that the sole defects 
of the new dwellings on Viluco were their unnecessary comfort and high 
cost; it would have been better to build more and cheaper buildings 
to house all the hacienda peons. Furthermore, “in order to procure a good 
number of able, moral, and constant workers" it was necessary to increase 
the number of dwellings of the sedentary peons.* 

The 1840s was a time of economic leveling off of lower rural society. 
More prosperous tenants were required to contribute labor service com- 
mensurate with their perquisites, while the landless peon was raised to 
the only slightly higher level of tenant-peon in return for more reliable 
labor. This tendency was not lost on contemporary observers. Àn article 
in the Boletín noted that whereas in earlier times the inquilino as head 
of the household had also been the patrón of several cuadras of land, the 
expanded cereal cultivation had effectively led to diminished perquisites.*? 
À comment on the "growing poverty" of the inquilinos that 1s probably 
only slightly exaggerated will serve to sum up the process taking place 
in the 1870s: 


[In earlier years] the horses, cows, and sheep that often were numerous formed 
for the inquilinos a relative fortune. Does any of this exist after sixty years of in- 
dependence and free commerce? . . . Unfortunately everything has been changed 
... the proprietor is obliged to obtain all the possible advantage out of the worker 
who now lives on his land.** 


TIGHTENING THE SCREWS ON THE SERVICE TENANTS and settling additional 
families on the estates was one part of the adjustment imposed on Chilean 


40 Balmaceda, Manual, 127-28. M. J. Balmaceda, a senator and a great landowner in the latter 
nineteenth century, was the father of J. M. Balmaceda, president of Chile (1886-91). 

41 Félix Echeverría, "Las máquinas y el trabajador agrícola," BSNA, 2: 376. 

42 BSNA, 3 (1871-72): 188-84. 

43 BSNA, 2: 376. 

44 Speech by Félix Vicuña, in Sesiones de la cámara de senadores (ordinarias) July 31, 1871, 
p. 62. 
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Fig. 6. Threshing grain in central Chile. Reprint of a lithograph from Gay, Atlas, vol. 1, pl. 19. 


rural society in the last half of the nineteenth century. The second indis- 
pensable requirement for greater agricultural output was abundant 
seasonal workers (peons or gañanes) during the harvest season from 
December to late March. In neighboring Argentina—the only other Latin 
American country to export grain—landowners began to fill this same need 
by attracting thousands of seasonal workers from Italy and Spain. Still they 
could command fairly high wages—perhaps eight to ten times the going 
rate in Chile—and machines increasingly came into use on the Pampa. By 
1894 nine thousand reapers and 1,500 threshers were imported annually.* 
Chile, however, had a source of cheap labor and consequently an alter- 
native to mechanization; but this required that the large floating popula- 
tion become a more stable and reliable work force. 

The need for seasonal labor may be best seen in reaping. Between 1850 
and 1875 Chilean grain cultivation increased from about 130,000 to 400,000 
hectares. In the common measurements of the time this meant an increase 


45 James R. Scobie, Revolution on the Pampas: A Social History of Argentine Wheat, 1860- 
roro (Austin, 1964), 60-61, 80-84, gives an average monthly wage of around £10 or roughly 60-70 
Chilean pesos. The scale of agricultural output in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies in Argentina far surpassed that of Chile. 
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of about 173,000 cuadras (a cuadra was the equivalent of about four 
acres) or 1,730,000 tareas. The maximum output per worker was one 
tarea a day. In any one department there was a period of two to three 
weeks during which grain must be cut. If harvested too green, the kernel 
shriveled; if too ripe the grain shattered and was lost. But over the entire 
length of central Chile— because of different growing seasons—this period 
was extended to about forty-five days. Reaping began in Aconcagua in 
early December and continued until late January south of the Maule. Given 
this fact and the knowledge that some workers followed the harvest from 
north to south, one may assume that each worker could have cut thirty to 
fifty tareas a season. At this rate all of central Chile would have required 
between 35,000 and 50,000 additional workers for reaping grain. 

No doubt rural labor was exceedingly inefficient. Over one hundred 
feast days and holidays were celebrated a year; absenteeism was high; 
and alcoholism, always a problem, became worse in the late nineteenth 
century. At times peons were paid by piece-work, or in the case of reaping, 
by the tarea. A man ordinarily should cut one tarea a day, that is, about 
1,800 to 2,000 m? (the standard U.S, rate was 2,000 m? a day) Yet the 
fact that the wage per tarea. was often three or four times higher than the 
daily rate suggests that no more than 500 m? were normally cut in a day.“ 

Another indication of the massive use of labor in Chilean agriculture 
is seen in table 2. The data show the number of man-days used to produce 
thirty metric quintals (about 110 bushels) on one cuadra of land. Chilean 
labor use was at least three times as high as in the United States for a 
given output, the explanation for the difference being that in the United 
States land was more productive, technology was better (even for hand 
tools), capital investment was greater, and North American labor was 
more efficient. 

As grain cultivation spread, the need for seasonal labor in Chile grew. 
Only when it was strictly necessary or when year-round tasks could be 
found to occupy them were peons settled on the estates. Resident labor 
occupied land and required administration and often rations. Far more 
preferable were workers who were readily available for the two or three 
months of the grain harvest and who could be dismissed when the need 
for them was past.“ The difficulty lay in keeping unattached men in the 


48 BSNA, 12 (1880-81): 391; see also 19 (1887-88): 632. Alcoholism is invariably mentioned by 
travelers as well. 

47 Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Productivity of 
Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Century (Berkeley, 1931), 
125. 

48 Newspapers advertised for workers at as much as one peso per tarea in 1859. El Ferrocarril 
(Santiago), Tan. 15, 1859. The accounts of a fundo in Linares show a daily wage of 20 centavos 
while 80 centavos was paid per (area. Archive Nacional, Santiago, Colección Judicial (Linares), 
Leg. 88, p. 13. See also Gay, 2: 33-385. 

49 The entire harvest from reaping through the avienta (pitching straw into the air to separate 
the grain from the chaff), to sacking could last until March. On some estates the vendimia 
(grape harvest) immediately followed wheat. 
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TABLE 2. Labor Use in Wheat Production: 
United States and Chile, 1829-95 


Year Method United. States Chile 

1829-308 All hand labor 32 man days — 

18565 All hand labor -— 97 man days 
1873° Machine threshing — 53 

18804 All machine 15 — 

1894° Machine (Kansas) 11 pes 

1895f Machine (California) 1.8 m 

Sources: 


"Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Productivity of 
Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Century (Berkeley, 1931), 
72-78. 

b Claudio Gay, Historia física y politica de Chile: Agricultura (Paris, 1862, 1865), 2: 44. I have 
added eight man-days for threshing and adjusted for different yields. 

* Boletín de la. Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura, 5 (1873-74): 9. 

4 The Statistical History of the United States from Colonial Times to the Present (Stamford, 
1965), 281. 

* Rogin, 218 (unit D). 

f Rogin, 217 (unit 26). For corroboration of Rogin's data, see W. P. Rutter, Wheat Growing in 
Canada, The United States, and the Argentine (London, 1911), 110. 


agricultural zone so that when the need arose it would not be necessary 
to increase wages to attract a sufficient number of workers. 

The supply elasticity of labor is difficult to determine. We have little 
information on salaries let alone an index of real wages. There are the 
normal complications: peons were remunerated with money, payment in 
kind, perquisites, tokens for exchange in the pulpería (hacienda store), 
and combinations of all these. They were paid by the day, week, month, 
or for piece-work. Information on prices is incomplete, too. I have assembled 
the prices for four main items in the rural diet, but systematic studies of 
other food categories or of manufactures have not been carried out.9 We 
know that clothing, shoes, hats, and the like were still largely handmade— 
whereas most cloth was imported—but we do not know their prices. 

The information that is available suggests that real wages stayed con- 
stant and may have decreased slightly toward the 1890s. The best source 
for wages is hacienda account books, but lamentably few of these exist 
either from private or ecclesiastical estates. Scientific farming and the best 
rural accountants were both done away with when the meticulously 
managed Jesuit estates were sold in the late eighteenth century. A few 
accounting records exist in private archives, and others can be found in the 
judicial archival collections that pertain to lawsuits that forced owners 
or administrators to "render accounts." ‘These records, however, are 
fragmentary and largely unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, few observers fail to comment on peon wages. Many 


50 Arnold J. Bauer, "Expansión económica en una sociedad tradicional: Chile central en el 
siglo xix," Historia [Catholic University of Chile], no. 9 (1970): 223. 
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of these informants were casual travelers but a few— Gay, Gillis, and Rum- 
bold among them—were knowledgeable and critical. A number of pains- 
taking statistical surveys of various years, Urízar Garfias, Estadística de 
Maule, for example, and the numerous studies in the 1874 Anuario 
estadistico, have much information on peon wages. Finally the SNA 
Boletín, especially in the 1870s when hacendados and politicians were 
agitated by problems of rural labor, provides several unsentimental and 
perceptive reports. On the basis of these admittedlv scattered data, table 
3 has been constructed. 


TABLE 3. Average Peon Wages by Decades, 1830-80 
(current pesos, centavos per day) 


JORU-ED. SSL barbe etude a dub aste ede ids 15-20 
3851-00 sale ensure 25 
pit we erteilen 25 
1571-90-25 125 b ee ae Ra 30 


During this same period the cost of living for rural peons remained 
about constant. Flour prices stayed about the same (in current pesos, that 
is; the constant money prices decreased regularly) until the late 1880s 
despite the decreasing value of the peso in terms of gold, while the cost 
of beans, the other major staple of the rural diet, tended to increase 
slightly in the period 1850-90. Beef prices rose, too, but meat was an 
insignificant part of the peon's diet. Since prices rose later in the 1890s 
and because wages tend to lag, real wages most likely were falling toward 
the end of the century.54 

The picture that is presented of a growing demand for labor along 
with nearly constant or falling wages—indicating an elastic labor supply— 
conflicts with the contemporary complaint of labor scarcity. There is hardly 
a volume of the SNA's Boletín in the nineteenth century that does not 
lament the escasez de brazos (shortage of hands). This apparent con- 
tradiction can be explained by understanding what the hacendado meant 
by labor scarcity. We must recall that Jabor had always been abundant. 
Accustomed to attracting easily a mass of unskilled labor with little if 
any cash outlay, the hacendado looked upon any temporary bottleneck 
that restricted his supply of labor and forced him to pay a money wage 
as escasez de brazos. Earlier in the century men could be attracted for 
harvests and roundups merely through the offer of food and drink. Wages 
paid in money were infrequent through most of the nineteenth century. 


51 This is the impression gained from contemporary accounts. The BSNA, 13 (1881-82): 391, 
for example, claimed that inflation plus lagging wages meant that "all who live on salary are 
on half pay." Private records become more plentiful after about 1890 and it may be possible to 
construct a wage series for agricultural workers from then to the present. 

52 For a summary of the literature, see Gonzalo Izquierdo, Un estudio de las ideologias 
chilenas: la sociedad de agricultura en el siglo XIX (Santiago, 1968), 1933-58. 
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Landowners opposed money wages—or rather justified their scarcity— with 
the standard remark that wages caused vice and the higher the wage the 
greater the vice.9? 

From the 1850s on, as railroad and public works projects began to 
compete for peon labor, it is true that occasional local shortage undoubtedly 
occurred. But these isolated disturbances should not be misconstrued; an 
abundance of hands were available to Chilean agriculture throughout the 
nineteenth century.” 

There was in fact a surplus of men. After 1850 large numbers of people 
migrated from the agricultural zone. From 1865 to 1895 the population of 
central Chile increased from 433,000 to 475,000, a rate of only 0.3 per 
cent a year. But in the urban departments of Valparaíso and Santiago and 
the northern mining districts the increase was from 469,000 to 828,000, a 
rate of 1.9 per cent. The first large-scale attraction for peon labor was 
the Valparaíso to Santiago railroad. Begun in 1852 and completed in 1863, 
construction through the rugged coast range required a work force of about 
10,000 men a year. In 1868 Henry Meiggs, the famous "Yankee Pizarro,” 
turned his talents to railroad construction in Peru and for the next four 
years migration from central Chile occurred on an unprecedented scale. 
Upward of 25,000 peons went to Peru between 1868 and 1872. This move- 
ment of people, most of them peons from central Chile, provoked long 
speeches in Congress and several introspective articles by members of the 
SNA. ‘Threatened by the prospect of higher wages if workers could not 
be retained in the agricultural zone, the landowners enlisted the help of 
the clergy. Directives were sent by the bishops to each parish priest that 
instructed them to inveigh against the destruction of family life that 
emigration would cause.’ 

A proposed law to limit the exodus was ignored, however, and the 
SNA shrank with horror from the suggestion that "coolies" might be 
brought in to work the fields. There is no evidence that agricultural 
wages were driven up because of the emigration to Peru. Nor did agri- 
culture suffer; on the contrary, the years between 1868 and 1872 were 
ones of peak cereal output. Amid the pages of discussion on the escasez 


53 BSNA, 6: 309. A hacendado near Peumo, for example, feared that "increased pay would 
lead the worker to canonize 'San Martes' [St. Tuesday] making it a colleague of 'San Lunes' 
[St. Monday]." He was referring to the worker's widely deplored habit of taking every Monday 
off as a kind of informal Saint's Day. 

54 A group of Chilean students have been at work on a study of the peôn-gañän (or afuerino 
as the seasonal worker is now known), but the results are so far unpublished. I have had 
available a working draft of some material by Hugo Zemelman that corroborates these ideas. 

55 Censuses of 1865 and 1895; Carlos Hurtado, Concentración de la población y desarrollo 
económico (Santiago, 1966), 166—72; 65, quoting Henry Meiggs, Reseña histórica del ferrocarril 
entre Santiago y Valparaiso (Santiago, 1863), 130. 

56 For a summary of the literature on emigration to Peru, see Watt Stewart, El trabajador 
Chileno y los ferrocarriles del Peru (Santiago, 1939), 5-48; BSNA, 2: 286; Sesiones de la cámara 
de senadores (ordinarias), July 31, 1871, pp. 60-67. 

57 "Circular a los párrocos," BSNA, 2: 286-87. 
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de brazos in the SNA Boletin, the always perspicacious Menandier noted 
that "the peon emigrates for lack of work.”?® Indeed others thought that 
without the safety valve of emigration the rural population would sooner 
or later “conspire against the established order." 9? Emigration from the 
agricultural zone continued—as may be seen in the nearly constant popula- 
tion of central Chile—while the cities and mining districts grew at a rapid 
rate. Some Chileans crossed the Andes to acquire small holdings in Mendoza 
and others worked on the early attempts to dig a Panama canal.® 

Throughout the years 1865-85 central Chile increased agricultural out- 
put and had at its disposal sufficient labor—all without noticeably increas- 
ing wages. The explanation for this lies in large part in the changing 
agrarian structure. Before 1850 central Chile was a land of large estates 
and few medium and small holdings. A. small percentage of the population 
was settled as service tenants and most of the rest were unattached peón- 
gafianes. Thirty years later many peons had been absorbed into the estates 
through an extension of inquilinaje, but in a situation somewhat less 
favorable than that of the average inquilino before 1850. During these 
same years (1850-80) many peons began to settle on tiny plots that formed 
the basis of the large number of caseríos and villorios (small villages and 
hamlets) that sprang up in the last third of the century. In addition, a 
rapid fragmentation of the existing small property occurred. 

From these settlements the estates drew labor. An investigation of 
Caupolicán, for example, reported that the "outside, ambulatory, or loose 
peons [peones forasteros, ambulantes, o sueltos] naturally come from the 
families of small holders or from the households of inquilinos."9* For the 
hacienda it mattered little whether the laborers lived on small plots on 
the estates or on privately-owned dwarf holdings. In the latter case the 
estate was spared bothersome administrative problems. In any event, the 
growth nearby of a large population with too little land to be self-sufficient 
but content enough for the time being to resist emigration was a welcome 
development for the landowner. 

The changing composition of the population can be seen in the relation- 
ship between the more permanently settled groups of agricultores (a cat- 
egory that included both proprietors and inquilinos) and the more 
ambulatory peones (see table 4). Between 1865 and 1895 the number of 
agricultores increased from 24,000 to 68,000. This reflects, among other 
things, the extension of inquilinaje that took place as grain cultivation 
spread. The decline in the number of peons from 59,000 to 43,000 was 
partly a question of censual definition and the result of emigration. The 


58 BSNA, 19: 164-67. Testimony from a former San Francisco consul was used to point out 
the “unsuitability” of Asiatic labor. BSNA, 2: 346. 

59 Sesiones de la cámara de senadores (ordinarias), July 31, 1871, p. 63. 

60 Primer censo de la Republica Argentina verificado en los dias 15, 16, 17 setiembre, 1869 
(Buenos Aires, 1872), 558-50. 

61 BSNA, 2: 385. 
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TABLE 4. Agriculiores and Peones, Central Chile: 


1865, 1895 
Year Agricultores % Peones % 
1865 24,000 28% 59,000 72% 
1895 68,000 61% 48,000 39% 


Source: Population censuses of 1865 and 1895. Data are for the area 
between the Maipo and Maule Rivers. 


changes in both agricultores and peones, however, point to the changing 
settlement pattern of rural Chile, a change that was closely related to the 
rapid fragmentation of small properties. 


WITHIN THE COUNTRIES THAT SUPPLIED Europe's food in the nineteenth 
century, expansion created wholly new agrarian societies in some cases 
and provoked deep reform in others. In Chile expansion took place within 
a traditional society and the effect was to strengthen the institutions already 
present. The century-old system of inquilinaje was extended by settling 
new resident workers while stepping up the labor requirements of older 
tenants. Át the same time part of the floating population was induced to 
settle near the central valley haciendas. During this reorganization of labor 
the settlement pattern of rural Chile changed from scattered and even 
ambulatory homesteads to small hamlets and agrarian villages. From the 
1860s on, thousands of new dwarf holdings appeared in central Chile. 
Further fragmentation of these reduced their proprietors (or their sons) 
to a choice of part-time work or emigration. Some left for northern mines 
or railroad construction; others added to the pool of seasonal labor that, 
in the absence of machinery, was essential to estate agriculture. 

As Chile entered the twentieth century Chilean rural society was already 
cast in the familiar modern pattern of “minifundia-latifundia” symbiosis. 
On one side were the tiny privately owned plots whose owners, unable to 
provide subsistence for their families from their own land, found sup- 
plementary work on the haciendas. On the other side were the still ineffi- 
cient large estates encumbered by a more abundant, stable, and desperately 
poor labor force. This humble mass could neither adequately feed the 
growing cities nor buy the products of an incipient industrial sector. Rural 
workers remained isolated from the new currents of Chilean life but they 
continued to provide the labor and votes that underlay the landowners' 
dominance of national politics. 





Time, Space, and the Geographic Past: 
A Prospectus for Historical Geography 





JOHN A. JAKLE 


AS THE GEOGRAPHY of the United States has changed dramatically over the 
course of the past half century, so too has American academic geography de- 
veloped anew. Not only has the factual content of the field changed but, 
more important, the basic viewpoints of geography and the analytical tools 
of the discipline have evolved. New questions are being asked. How 
does man perceive his environment and thus define resource alternatives? 
How do resource perceptions change with time? Given environmental man- 
agement responses, how do men distribute themselves and their activities 
in earth space, and how do these distributions change? How does human 
spatial behavior relate to social interaction? In large measure the principal 
thrust of academic geography remains the discovery of spatial order as 
geographers analyze spatial relationships developed between phenomena 
distributed in earth space; but this modern-day geographical exploration 
has come to embrace the particular consideration of academic history as 
well.! Geographers are no longer content to study spatial relationship in its 
static sense but are focusing increasingly on spatial change through time. Ac- 
cordingly, geographers are expanding their concern with time as well as with 
space.? 

It is my intent in this essay to review briefly the orientation of human 


1Recent methodological statements concerned with geography's spatial definition include 
National Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, The Science of Geography 
(Washington, 1965); Peter Haggett, Locational Analysis in Human Geography (New York, 1966); 
and David Harvey, Explanation in Geography (London, 1969). The most comprehensive phi- 
losophical treatises remain Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography (Lancaster, Pa., 1939); 
and his Perspective on the Nature of Geography (Chicago, 1959). 

2 For discussion of the “time element" in geography and a review of the methodological 
development of historical geography see Carl O. Sauer, "Foreward to Historical Geography," 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 31 (1941): 1-20; A. G. Ogilvie, “The Time- 
Element in Geography,” Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers, no. 18 (1952): 
1~15; William Kirk, “Historical Geography and the Concept of the Behavioural Environment,” 
Indian Geographical Journal, Silver Jubilee Edition, 1951 (1952), 152-60; H. C. Darby, “On 
the Relations of Geography and History," Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers, 
no. 19 (1953): 1-13; Andrew H. Clark, “Historical Geography," in Preston E. James and 
Clarence F. Jones, eds., American Geography, Inventory and Prospect (Syracuse, 1954), 70-105; 
David Harvey, "Models of the Evolution of Spatial Patterns in Human Geography," in Richard 
J. Chorley and Peter Haggett, eds., Models in Geography (New York, 1967), 549-607. 
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geography in the United States toward the study of spatial dynamics and to 
describe the current direction of this effort. Emphasis will be placed on the 
development o£ historical geography as the study of man's geographic past. 
A preliminary word of caution to the reader seems appropriate. This essay 
should not be construed as a complete review of the literature for it is but 
a sampling of that literature oriented particularly toward the historical 
geography of North America, the literature with which I am most familiar. 
Further, it is not my purpose to re-examine previously debated methodologi- 
cal issues. I would like to sketch briefly the outlines of the growth of his- 
torical geography within human geography in order to identify the pros- 
pectives of present-day research. The manner in which geographers have 
sought to relate analytically the dimensions of time and space is the the- 
matic emphasis. Such an approach, it is hoped, may stimulate historians to 
explore the field of geography more closely than has been done in the 
past? And perhaps this exploration will promote a substantial contribu- 
tion by historians to historical and human geography as well as stimulate 
new viewpoints within academic history that are more purely "geographical" 
in the modern sense. 

For historians, in general, the basic concepts of modern geography remain 
remote; indeed many historians continue to think in purely environmental 
and even deterministic terms when considering geographic factors in their 
work. Too many historians in treating geographical considerations narrow 
their focus to the physical environment and its influence on events, person- 
alities, and the courses of history being narrated. This concentration reflects 
favorably on the intriguing but now dated arguments of such geographers 
as Ellen Churchill Semple and Ellsworth Huntington and such historians 
as Frederick Jackson Turner and Arnold Toynbee, all of whom were influ- 
enced to varying degrees by the notions of the German geographer Fried- 
rich Ratzel.* Much has been written criticizing such scholarship for the be- 
lief that environment can influence human behavior in a deterministic 


3 See, for example, Frederick Jackson Turner, "Report on the Conference on the Relations of 
Geography and History,” Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1907 (Washington, 
1908), 45-48; and Edwin E. Sparks, “Report on the Conference on the Relations of Geography 
and History," Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1908 (Washington, 1909), 57-61. 
For methodological statements written for historians by historical geographers see Jan O. M. 
Broek, “The Relations between History and Geography," Pacific Historical Review, 10 (1941): 
321-25; A. H. Clark, "Geographical Change as a Theme for Economic History," Journal of 
Economic History, 20 (1960): 607-17; H. C. Darby, "Historical Geography," in H. P. H. Finberg, 
ed., Approaches to History (Toronto, 1962), 127-56; and Roy H. Merrens, “Historical Geography 
and Early American History," William and Mary Quarterly, grd ser., 22 (1965): 529-48. 

* Ellen Churchill Semple, American History and Its Geographic Conditions (New York, 1908); 
and her Influences of the Geographic Environment: On the Basis of Ratzel’s System of Anthropo- 
geography (New York, 1911); see also John K. Wright, "Miss Semple's Influences of Geographic 
Environment," Geographical Review, 52 (1962): 346-61; Ellsworth Huntington, Mainsprings of 
Civilization (New York, 1945); Frederick Jackson Turner, '"The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History," Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1893 (Washington, 1894), 
199-227, reprinted in his The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 1-88; and his 
"Geographical Influences in American Political History," Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, 46 (1914): 591-95; A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London, 1947); Friedrich Ratzel, 
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sense.5 It is not the purpose of this discussion to review this debate but only 
to reiterate the contentions of recent commentators that the physical en- 
vironment is passive and cannot actively influence human activity. Careful 
thought reveals that human behavior is affected by environmental forces 
only insofar as the environment provides resource alternatives in light of 
given technologies and perceptual attitudes of the social groups in ques- 
tion. In studying man's relationship to his environment the focus right- 
fully belongs on man and on his cultural inheritance. 

While most historians reject strict deterministic doctrines, many con- 
tinue to focus exclusively on the physical environment as the sole substance 
of their geographical consideration." Although frequently offering elaborate 
descriptions of the physical environment as the stage upon which historical 
action develops, more frequently than not these authors fail to treat the 
human-geographical frameworks within which their historical interpreta- 
tions are actually set.’ Their place-location maps offer little interpretation 
as to the cultural variations between places, the identifiable regional sim- 
ilarities, or, in a more sophisticated sense, the elements of human spatial 
interaction or organization. Thus the reader of history is often left without 
a proper spatial frame of reference in which to place historical explanation. 

Fortunately a small number of historical works have been produced that 
not only provide full geographical reference, but, far more significantly, in- 
volve successful attempts at geographical interpretation. Sumner Powell's 
Puritan Village and James Sterling Young's The Washington Community, 
1800—1823 may be cited as examples of a small but viable literature that points 
the way to meaningful geographical analysis within the context of his- 


Anthropogeografie (Stuttgart, 1882-1912); see also H. G. Wanklyn, Friedrich Ratzel, A Biographi- 
cal Memoir and Bibliography (Cambridge, 19617. 

5 See, for example, James C. Malin, "Space and History: Reflections on the Closed-Space Doc- 
trines of Turner and MacKinder and the Challenge of Those Ideas by the Air Age," Agricultural 
History, 18 (1944): 65-74, 107-26; O. H. K. Spate, “Toynbee and Huntington: A Study in 
Determinism,” Geographical Journal, 118 (1952): 406-26; Owen Lattimore, "The Frontier in 
History," Relazoni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienza Storiche, 1 (1955): 105-98. 

6 Carl O. Sauer, “The Morphology of Landscape," California Publications in Geography, 2 
(1925): 19-54, reprinted in John Leighly, ed., Land and Life: À Selection from the Writing of 
Carl Ortwin Sauer (Berkeley, 1963), 315-50; Lucien Febvre, La terre et l’evolution humaine 
(Paris, 1923); George Tatham, “Environmentalism and Possibilism,” in Griffith Taylor, ed., 
Geography in the Twentieth Century (Toronto, 1951), 128-62; S. R. Eyre, "Determinism and the 
Ecological Approach to Geography,” Geography, 49 (1964): 369-76. See also William O. Koelsch, 
“The Historical Geography of Harlan H. Barrows,” Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, 59 (1969): 632-51. 

7 This seems particularly true of undergraduate course and textbook organization at the 
introductory level. Thus young historians who have come to equate the term “geography” 
exclusively with notions of physical environment have a bias already developed when they turn 
to research. 

8]n the past historical geographers have contributed substantially to the preoccupation of 
academic history with physical-geographical considerations by focusing on physical geography 
themselves. See, for example, Semple, Influences of the Geographic Environment; Albert 
Bingham, Geographic Influences in American History (Boston, 1903); W. G. East, The Geography 
behind History (New York, 1988); and Derwent Whittlesey, Environmental Foundations of 
European History (New York, 1949). 
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torical scholarship.? Powell, in treating the diffusion of seventeenth-century 
social forms from England to colonial Massachusetts, examines the relation- 
ships between resource management and social organization. Concerned in 
part with land tenure practices, he meticulously describes both Old and 
New World settlement landscapes to base portions of his analysis of social 
and political conditions on the realities of land division, settlement pat- 
terning, and property ownership. Young, in analyzing the early govern- 
mental establishment in Washington, D.C., during the Jeffersonian era, pays 
special attention to the residential distribution of "legislators" and “execu- 
tives," that is, persons employed in the two respective branches of the 
federal government. Young writes, “The settlement pattern of a community 
is, in a sense, the signature that its social organization inscribes upon the 
landscape, defining the groups of major importance in the life of the com- 
munity and suggesting the relationships among them.'!9 


THE LACK OF SPATIAL ORIENTATION displayed in all but a few historical 
works, although a regrettable development from the geographer's biased 
point of view, seems a logical result given the pervasive preoccupation of 
academic history with the time continuum. As geographers deal with earth 
space, so historians have been traditionally seen as dealing with time as the 
common denominator of their discipline. Although it may be philosoph- 
ically argued that time and space are integral manifestations (timeless space 
and spaceless time having been discarded by scientific philosophy), the two 
separate constructs viewed in a Kantian sense have traditionally been used 
by geographers, at least, to define geography and history as separate disci- 
plines. It is doubtful, however, that geography can continue its search 
for spatial understanding by ignoring the integral dictates of time and space 
as a natural unity; thus have geographers come to focus on the processes of 
spatial organization through time. 

Unlike academic history, geography is considered by its practitioners as 
essentially a science.?? Allied with geology in its formative years in the United 


9 Sumner Chilton Powell, Puritan Village (Wellesley, 1963); James Sterling Young, The 
Washington Community, 1800-1823 (New York, 1966). 

10 Young, Washington Community, 64. 

11 Few books on historical methods discuss the nature of time; perhaps, as Robert Berkhofer 
points out, “Historians presume a notion of time so fundamental to their studies that they rarely 
discuss it." Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., 4 Behavioral Approach to Historical Analysis (New York, 
1969), 211. Recent philosophies treating the subject include Nathan Rotenstreich, Between Past 
and Present: An Essay on History (New Haven, 1958); Hans Reichenbach, The Direction of 
Time (Berkeley, 1956); and Adolph Grunbaum, Philosophical Problems of Space and Time 
(New York, 1963). 

12 J. M. Blaut, "Space and Process," Professional Geographer, 13 (1961): 1-17. 

13 Berkhofer discusses academic history as an idiographic discipline from the perspective of the 
scientific philosophy current in the social sciences. Behavioral Approach to Historical Analysis, 
243-69. See also Isaiah Berlin, “History and Theory: The Concept of Scientific History," History 
and Theory, 1 (1960): 1-31. For a discussion of geography as a nomothetic discipline see 
Hartshorne, Nature of Geography, 278-305; Fred K. Schaefer, “Exceptionalism in Geography: A 
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States, geography has continued in its development to be oriented to scien- 
tific methodology. As a physical science this orientation has never been 
seriously in doubt; as a social science, however, the scientific inclinations of 
human geography have often been obscured by idiographic tendencies. Not 
until the so-called quantitative revolution of the late 1950s and the more 
current behavioral revolution has human geography stood firmly in the 
ranks of the social sciences.!? Through these two periods of extensive bor- 
rowing from mathematics and various fields of the physical, social, and be- 
havioral sciences, human geographers have come increasingly to use mathe- 
matical models in research focused on human behavior in its spatial con- 
text. In a broader sense these developments have rapidly enlarged the 
theoretical literature of the discipline and thereby greatly strengthened 
geography's claim to be a science. Historical geography, whose focus on the 
geographic past has made it heavily reliant on academic history for stimulus, 
alone has remained a preserve for the practitioners of humanistic thought 
and literary persuasion. Not surprisingly it is the social scientists within 
geography and not the historical geographers who have provided the most 
recent impetus for reorienting the field toward the study of spatial dynamics. 
Historical geography has, however, benefited immeasurably from this re- 
orientation, as we shall see below. 

The current preoccupation of geography with spatial process is founded 
in the writings of the early geomorphologists; significant early works include 
those by William Morris Davis, who developed the concept of "stage" in the 
cycle of erosion, a development leading to the classification of landforms ac- 
cording to their relative age. Today genetic emphases continue to dom- 
inate a physical geography given not only to landform evolution but to the 
study of ecological succession, soil formation, and climatic dynamics as 
well.16 Predicated on this success human geographers developed similar 
genetic models to describe cultural landscape evolution. Carl Sauer's 
methodological "Morphology of Landscape" posed a new challenge for 
geographers by calling for genetic emphasis in the explanation of human 
land occupance, as did Derwent Whittlesey's "sequent occupance" schema, 
which proposed to emphasize the "stages" of land settling." In academic 


Methodological Examination," Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 43 (1953): 
226-49; and Hartshorne, Perspective on the Nature of Geography, 146-72. 

14 See Jan Burton, “The Quantitative Revolution and Theoretical Geography," Canadian 
Geographer, 7 (1963): 151-62; and William Bunge, Theoretical Geography (Lund, 1966). 

15 William Morris Davis, “The Geographical Cycle,” Geographical Journal, 14 (1899): 481- 
504; and his Geographical Essays (Boston, 1909); see also Arthur Strahler, "Dynamic Basis of 
Geomorphology," Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, 63 (1952): 923-38; and S. A. 
Schumm and R. W. Lichty, “Time, Space and Causality in Geomorphology," American Journal 
of Science, 263 (1965): 110-19. 

16 For general discussions see G. F. Carter and R. L. Pendleton, “The Humid Soil, Process 
and Time," Geographical Review, 46 (1956): 488-507; Arnold Court, “Climatology: Complex, 
Dynamic, and Synoptic," Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 47 (1957): 125- 
36; and D. R. Stoddart, "Geography and the Ecological Approach: The Ecosystem as a Geo- 
graphic Principle and Method," Geography, 5o (1965): 242-51. 

17 Sauer, "Morphology of Landscape"; Derwent Whittlesey, "Sequent Occupance," Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers, 19 (1929): 62-65. 
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history similar developments saw the elaboration of Frederick Jackson 
lurners frontier thesis, with its sequences of frontier development, and 
Walter Prescott Webb's analysis of the institutional phases of resource man- 
agement on the Great Plains.!® 

During the 1930s historical geographers assumed a prime responsibility 
for the development of methods capable of identifying stages of human 
occupance. Historical geographers had originally been content to describe 
the geography of areas at selected dates in the past. This early approach is ex- 
emplified by Ralph Brown's Mirror for Americans: Likeness of the Eastern 
Seaboard, r8ro, in which the geography of the United States at that date was 
reconstructed. Although Brown used as an interesting restriction only those 
data sources available to scholars in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our attention at present centers on the fact that he ignored analysis 
of historical change, choosing instead to develop a static view of a past geo- 
graphical condition.? More popular, however, was the development of a 
diachronic approach whereby geographic change in a selected area was de- 
scribed in historical narrative. Such effort, which continues today, can per- 
haps be as appropriately termed "geographical history." This latter empha- 
sis may be illustrated by Brown's second opus, the Historical Geography of 
the United States, which is essentially a history of the settlement of land by 
region. Yet effort to identify stages of geographic evolution provided his- 
torical geographers with an even greater control over the time dimension 
for research and expository purposes. Áttempts were made to classify or 
categorize the spatial distributions under study according to selected period- 
ization schemes. Alfred Meyer's study of the Calumet of northwestern 
Indiana and northeastern Illinois, in which the geography of succeeding pe- 
riods of land occupance was described, stands by way of example?! 


THE MATRIX IN THE DIAGRAM below is introduced to illustrate further what 
has been said and to lay the basis for much of the subsequent discussion. The 
matrix attempts to classify various examples of historical and geographical 
literature selected for discussion in this article according to the manner in 
which respective authors relate their spatial and time dimensions. The ma- 
trix illustrates a basic contention that human explanation operates at vari- 
ous levels of generality along spatial and temporal continuums that are 
defined by idiographic and nomothetic focuses at the extremes. ‘Thus in read- 
ing the diagram one moves along scales of increasing generalization as one 
proceeds from factual description to classification (that is, periodization or 


18 Turner, "Significance of the Frontier"; Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains, A Study 
of Institutions and Environment (New York, 1927). 

19 Ralph H. Brown, Mirror for Americans: Likeness of the Eastern Seaboard, 1810 (New York, 
1948 

Rab H. Brown, Historical Geography of the United States (New York, 1948). 

21 Alfred H. Meyer, "Circulation and Settlement Patterns of the Calumet Region of North- 
west Indiana and Northeast Illinois,” Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 44 


(1954): 245-74; 46 (1956): 312-56. 
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regionalization) to the use of broad analytical models. In the diagram 
Brown's historical geography text is seen to combine what geographers term 
"areal description" with the description of historical change, while focus 
on the stages of human occupance in the works of Turner, Whittlesey, Webb, 
and Meyer, respectively, combine areal description with more sophisticated 
approaches to periodization.?? 

Beginning in the late 1940s historical geographers took further steps to- 
ward the use of general models. First, methods for regionalization were de- 
veloped. Rather than relying on the overt description of geographical 
area, these geographers attempted to identify regional patterns inherent in 
geographical change. For this purpose the "region" was defined as an unin- 
terrupted area displaying some kind of uniformity intensifying toward its 
core, just as periodization involved "periods conceived as units of historical 
time possessing a certain focused similarity." Andrew H. Clark's choro- 
logical analysis of the early economic development of Prince Edward Island 
stands as an outstanding example of this integrated temporal and spatial 
categorization.?* Clark and his students at the University of Wisconsin have 
been largely responsible for the second development: that of a synchronic 

22 Brown, Historical Geography of the United States; Turner, "Significance of the Frontier"; 
Whittlesey, "Sequent Occupance"; Webb, Great Plains; Meyer, "Circulation and Settlement Pat- 
terns of the Calumet Region." 

?3 For a discussion of the regional concept see Derwent Whittlesey, "The Regional Concept 
and the Regional Method," in James and Jones, American Geography, 19-69. 


24 Andrew H. Clark, Three Centuries and the Island: A Historical Geography of the Settle- 
ment and Agriculture in Prince Edward Island (Toronto, 1959). 
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approach involving the use of geographical inventories for selected cross 
sections in time in order to identify and explain geographical change 
through time. The selection of dates for comparative purposes in such work, 
however, has not always incorporated the rationales for periodization but 
has tended to reflect the availability of data at otherwise unrelated dates. 
James Lemon's work on the rural geography of southeastern Pennsylvania 
during the eighteenth century stands as an excellent example of this effort 
whereby the static geography at selected points in time is compared across 
time and the observed changes analyzed.” Until the recent willingness of 
historical geographers to adopt descriptive and inferential statistics in their 
work such analyses were most often accomplished by the use of cartographic 
techniques whereby spatial distributions were mapped and compared vis- 
ually in order to discover regional patterns of spatial covariation or re- 
gional patterns of changing spatial covariation. 

The period of the 1940s and 1950s was also characterized by a growing 
concern among historical geographers to adopt and perfect the techniques 
of modern historiography that were applicable to their work. A particular 
emphasis focused on the validation of historical fact as historical geog- 
raphers extended their interest to a wide range of topical problems. In retro- 
spect it would seem that efforts to borrow from academic history may have 
had a separating influence, isolating many historical geographers from 
changes sweeping the remainder of human geography. This separating in- 
fluence has been particularly apparent in the reluctance of many historical 
geographers to consider quantitative techniques of spatial analysis and 
theory development in their work. 

Through the 1940s and 1950s concern in human geography with geo- 
graphical change through time was subordinated to the study of cultural 
and economic patterns in space. Cultural geography and economic geog- 
raphy emerged as the major subdivisions within human geography, and his- 
torical geographers tended to orient themselves toward one or the other of 
these emphases.” The lesser drive, that of cultural geography, involved the 
application of the idea, or concept, of "culture" to geographic problems.?: 
Charles F. Gritzner explains that 


Cultural geography begins with the anthropological concept of culture, considers 
culture traits and cultural groups in terms of their historical development, weighs 


25 James T. Lemon, "A Rural Geography of Southeastern Pennsylvania during the Eighteenth 
Century: The Contributions of Cultural Inheritance, Social Structure, Economic Conditions, 
and Physical Resources" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1964); and his “The 
Agricultural Practices of National Groups in Eighteenth-Century Southeastern Pennsylvania," 
Geographical Review, 56 (1966): 467-96. 

26 For a highly readable review of the two schools of human geography in the 1940s and 
1950s see James D. Clarkson, "Ecology and Spatial Analysis," Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 60 (1970): 700-16. 

27 Some of the more recent methodological statements concerning cultural geography include 
William L. Thomas, Jr., "Studies in Cultural Geography," in The Science of Geography, Report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee On Geography, Earth Science Division, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council (Washington, 1965), 29-31; and Charles F. Gritzner, Jr., “The Scope 
of Cultural Geography," Journal of Geography, 65 (1966): 4-11. 
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the interactions between culture and the physical landscape, interprets cultural 
landscapes, and, in the final analysis, through the mapping of traits and trait 
complexes on the earth, provides a sound basis for the division of earth space into 
culture regions and subregions.?8 


Born in anthropology, the culture concept won widespread endorsement 
among geographers who were interested in primitive societies and in peo- 
ples of the historic and prehistoric past. Perhaps the geographers' best effort 
in a historical vein has brought a modified ecological approach to the study 
of man in his past adjustment to environment. The work on plant and ani- 
mal domestication 15 particularly recommended for review.?? 

The largest literature built around the culture concept focuses on geo- 
graphical patterns of human settlement resulting from man's utilization of 
the earth's surface. This literature covers a wide variety of topics, such as the 
regional distribution of folk and vernacular architecture, the diffusion of 
settlement forms, and the evolution of urban morphological patterns.?® Re- 
cent technological development, especially in the fields of remote sensing 
and computer mapping, promise even greater emphasis on settlement re- 
search.?! Remote sensing techniques should continue to be important to his- 
torical geographers for the discovery and mapping of relict settlement 
features that are detectable only with airborne instrumentation.?? Such inno- 
vation should also benefit historians who are similarly concerned with the 
interpretation of landscape change, or what is often called "topographic 
history.’ 


28 Gritzner, “Scope of Cultural Geography,” 10. 

29 For a general introduction to cultural geography see Philip Wagner, The Human Use of 
the Earth: An Examination of the Interaction between Man and His Physical Environment 
(New York, 1960). The literature on early man and plant and animal domestication is best 
exemplified by George F. Carter, Plant Geography and Cultural History in the American South- 
west (New York, 1945); Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dispersals: The Domestication 
of Animals and Foodstuffs (New York, 1952); and Karl W. Butzer, Environment and Archeology: 
An Introduction to Pleistocene Geography (Chicago, 1964). 

80 For an overview of the literature of settlement geography see William L. Thomas, Jr., ed., 
Man's Role in Changing the Face of the Earth (Chicago, 1956). Outstanding examples in the 
areas of folk architecture and urban morphology given to diffusion problems are, respectively, 
Fred Kniffen, "Folk Housing: Key to Diffusion," Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, 55 (1965): 549—77; and Dan Stanislawski, “The Origin and Spread of the Grid-Pattern 
Town," Geographical Review, 36 (1946): 105-20. 

31 For an introduction to remote sensing see T. C. Sherman, "Accumulation of Geographic Data 
through Remote Sensing," Proceedings of the Second Symposium on Remote Sensing of the 
Environment (Aun Arbor, 1963), 427-29; Robert B. Simpson, “Radar, Geographic Tool,” Annals 
of the Association of American Geographers, 56 (1966): 80-96; and John E. Estes, "Some Ap- 
plication of Aerial Infrared Imagery," in ibid., 673-83. For an introduction to computer map- 
ping see Duane F. Marble, Some Computer Programs for Geographic Research (Evanston, 1967); 
and Laboratory for Computer Graphics and Spatial Analysis, The Synagraphic Computer 
Mapping Program: SYMAP (Version V) (Cambridge, Mass., 1968). : 

3? H. L. Cameron, "History from the Air," Photogrammetric Engineering, 24 (1958): 366—725; 
John K. S. St. Joseph, ed., The Uses of Air Photography: Nature and Man in a New Perspective 
(New York, 1966). 

33 Excellent examples of topographical description include John Atlee Kouwenhoven, The 
Columbia Historical Portrait of New York: An Essay in Graphic History in Honor of the Tri- 
centennial of New York City and. the Bicentennial of Columbia University (Garden City, 1953); 
Sam B. Warner, Jr., Streetcar Suburbs: The Process of Growth in Boston, 1870-1900 (Cambridge, 
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Although cultural geography has made a considerable contribution, orien- 
tation toward economic explanation has proven to be the strongest force 
within human geography and thus within historical geography. After World 
War 1 economic geography had evolved as both an alternative to purely 
physical-geographical interpretations and as a reaction against the tenets of 
environmental determinism. Bolstered by a wealth of production data ob- 
tained from international, national, and corporate data sources, the field 
had by World War 11 come to focus on the locational rationales that under- 
lay the geographical distribution of economic production?* With a sub- 
stantial contribution from the field of economics geographers by the mid- 
1950s were utilizing theoretical models offering explanations for a variety of 
locational problems.“ Foremost were “central place," industrial location, 
and land rent theories, all given to explaining the spatial distribution of 
economic activities: the arrangement of market centers, the location of in- 
dustrial facilities, and the distribution of land uses in both rural and urban 
contexts respectively.?® Although this work was narrowly conceived within 
the bounds of purely cost-oriented or economic terms and did not often 
admit the significance of politically and socially motivated behavior, it 
served the purpose of developing for human geography its first integrated 
literature closely interwoven by the threads of theoretical pursuit. 

Emphasis on model building and the growth of theory in economic geog- 
raphy required more precise means of measuring, summarizing, and relat- 
ing observations that only the coding and manipulating of information 


Mass. 1962); and Walter M. Whitehill, Boston: A Topographical History (Cambridge, Mass., 
1968). The recent collaborative work by a geographer and a historian deserves special mention: 
Harold M. Mayer and Richard C. Wade, Chicago: Growth of a Metropolis (Chicago, 1969). 

34 For a review of the early development of economic geography see Raymond E. Murphy, 
“The Fields of Economic Geography,” in James and Jones, American Geography, 240-45; Harold 
H. McCarty, "Agricultural Geography," in ibid., 258-77; Raymond E. Murphy, “The Geography 
of Mineral Production," in ibid., 278-91; Chauncy D. Harris, “The Geography of Manufactur- 
ing," in ibid. 292-909; and Edward L. Ullman, “Transportation Geography," in ibid., 310-33. 

35 The trend toward the use of models in geography is well documented in Chorley and 
Haggett, Models in Geography; see especially Peter Haggett and Richard J. Chorley, "Models, 
Paradigms, and the New Geography," in ibid., 19-41. 

36 Central place theory deals with the distribution of service and trade activities in a spatially 
defined system of trade centers, called "central places." It grew primarily from the work of 
Walter Christaller; see Walter Christaller, Die Zentralen Orte in Suddeutschland (Jena, 1933), 
tr. and ed. by Charlisle W. Baskin as Central Places in Southern Germany (Englewood Cliffs, 
1966). For a recent review of current research see Brian J. L. Berry, Geography of Market Cen- 
ters and Retail Distribution (Englewood Cliffs, 1967). Industrial location theory focuses pri- 
marily on the economic costs of locating industrial activity within a spatially defined system 
of productive resources and markets. Classics in the literature include August Losch, Die 
Raumliche Ordnung der Wirtschaft (Jena, 1941), tr. and’ ed. by William H. Woglom and 
Wolfgang F. Stolper as The Economics of Location (New Haven, 1952); Edgar M. Hoover, The 
Location of Economic Activity (New York, 1948); and Walter Isard, Location and Space-Economy 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956). Land rent theory offers explanation for land use in both urban and 
rural settings primarily in economic-cost terms. See Michael Chisholm, Rural Settlement and 
Land Use (London, 1962); and William Alonso, Location and Land Use (Cambridge, Mass. 
1964). The full spectrum of economic spatial theory is concisely reviewed in two recent works: 
Martin Bechmann, Location Theory (New York, 1968); and Hugh O. Nourse, Regional Economics, 
A Study in the Economic Structure, Stability, and Growth of Regions (New York, 1968). 
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through quantification could provide. Initially quantification was largely 
restricted to the use of "correlative" techniques whereby the spatial covari- 
ation of distributions could be compared and analyzed without recourse to 
the more subjective cartographic comparisons." Much of this work suffered, 
however, from its structural or distributional orientation, as emphasis was 
usually restricted to the description and comparison of static geographical 
distributions representing the results of human behavior rather than being 
focused on the actual spatial behaviors of the human actors involved. None- 
theless this effort did enable human geographers tentatively to identify 
significant distributional regularities, which have suggested, in turn, behav- 
ioral patternings calling for more direct investigation.?® 

The few historical geographers to engage in model building tended not 
to focus at the operational level of hypothesis substantiation, as most eco- 
nomic geographers had done; rather they limited their efforts to more spec- 
ulative conceptual levels. Although their models attempted to identify proc- 
esses of spatial organization by focusing on geographical distributions as 
they were seen to be dynamic and to change through time, few models were 
even remotely capable of substantiation in an operational context of rig- 
orous measurement and testing. In addition most of these efforts suffered 
from a continued adherence to preconceived notions of "stage" as a means 
of handling the time dimension, for, in most instances, spatial change con- 
tinued to be conceptualized either in terms of periods or across arbitrarily 
selected time intervals. It should be realized, of course, that the best of these 
theoretical contributions, such as Donald Meinig's analysis of the evolving 
Mormon culture region of the western United States and Allen Pred's 
study of the spatial dynamics of nineteenth-century American industrial 
growth, were but exploratory efforts that offered direction rather than de- 
finitive elaboration.? Meinig identified stages by which cultural traits 


37 For an excellent discussion of the relationship between cartographic and descriptive statis- 
tical techniques placed in the context o? economic and human geography see Harold H. Mc- 
Carty and James B. Lindberg, A Preface to Economic Geography (Englewood Cliffs, 1966). For 
texts that will introduce the reader to techniques of quantitative spatial analysis see, in. ascend- 
ing order of sophistication, John P. Cole and Cuchlaine A. M. King, Quantitative Geography: 
Techniques and Theories in Geography (New York, 1968); Brian J. L. Berry and Duane F. 
Marble, eds., Spatial Analysis: A Reader in Statistical Geography (Englewood Cliffs, 1968); and 
Leslie J. King, Statistical Analysis in Geography (Englewood Cliffs, 1969). 

88 An important regularity investigated in human geography has been that of "distance decay," 
which states that the potential for humzn interaction across space declines as distance between 
interactors increases. Much of central place, industrial location, and land rent theory incor- 
porates this notion as a basic premise, particularly in the prediction of potential interaction 
between places using variants of the simplistic equation I,, — [f(P, P4)/f(D;,)], where 1,, = inter- 
action between centers i and j, P, and P, — the size of the two respective interacting popula- 
tions, and D,, — separating distance. Eorrowed from Newton's law of gravitation and some- 
times called a "gravity" or "potential" model, the interaction concept is often used to establish 
a normative or expected situation that is then contrasted wih empirically derived patterns of 
spatial interaction in a search for patterns of regular deviation. For short reviews of the proce- 
dure see Gerald A. P. Carrothers, "An Historical Review of the Gravity and Potential Concepts 
of Human Interaction," Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 22 (1956): 94-102; and 
Gunnar Olsson, Distance and Human Interaction: A Review and Bibliography (Philadelphia, 
1965). 

89 Donald W. Meinig, “The Mormon Culture Region: Strategies and Patterns in the Geography 
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diffused in earth space to produce spatial variations in the human 
occupance of land, while Pred, following W. W. Rostow and particularly 
Gunnar Myrdal, developed a model for viewing economic development in a 
spatial framework. 


MUCH OF THE EARLY use of theory in human geography depended upon 
models that can best be described as deterministic in nature. Deterministic 
modeling postulated direct cause-and-effect relationships between variables, 
eliminating from consideration human behavior due to chance or to irra- 
tionality. Thus most economic-geographic models were built around such 
assumptions as that of least-cost behavior, where, for example, industrial 
location decisions hinged on completely rational efforts to minimize the 
costs of production and distribution, or, in other words, to select locations 
that enabled maximization of profits. In this regard many human geog- 
raphers placed themselves in a framework of economic determinism quite 
as restrictive as the environmental determinism of a previous era. Working 
independently, however, was the Swedish geographer Torsten Hagerstrand, 
who turned to the use of stochastic devices whereby the spatial-distributional 
results of human behavior, both economically rational and otherwise, could 
be simulated in time and space by using mathematical laws of probability. 
Hagerstrand's "Monte Carlo" techniques were applied first to the study of 
human migrations in earth space and then to the study of innovation diffu- 
sion in order to provide a rudimentary research construct intended to de- 
scribe spatial-distributional change in both its spatial and time contexts.” 

In brief, simulation approaches permit a step-by-step generation of spa- 


of the American West, 1847-1964," Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 55 (1965): 
191-220; and his "Perspective on the American West: An Analytical Framework for Historical 
Geography," paper read at the annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers, 
Aug. 31, 1966, in Toronto; Allen R. Pred, The Spatial Dynamics of United States Urban-Indus- 
trial Growth, 1800-1914 (Cambridge, Mass., 1966). 

40 Walter W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1960); Gunnar M. Myrdal, Rich Lands and Poor: The Road to World Prosperity 
(New York, 1957). An excellent review of the spatial literature of economic development ap- 
pears in D. E. Keeble, "Models of Economic Development," in Chorley and Haggett, Models 
in Geography, 243-302. 

41 Torsten Hagerstrand, "Migration and the Growth of Culture Regions," in his Studies in 
Rural-Urban Interaction (Lund, 1951); his The Propagation of Innovation Waves (Lund, 1952); 
his Innovationsforsloppet ur Korologisk Synpunkt (Lund, 1953), tr. by Allen Pred as Innovation 
Diffusion as a Spatial Process (Chicago, 1968); and Hagerstrand, "Migration and Area," in 
Migration in Sweden, A Symposium (Lund, 1957). For a concise introduction to Hagerstrand's 
ideas, see his "A Monte Carlo Approach to Diffusion," Archives Europeenes de Sociologie, 6 
(1965): 43-67. The basic characteristic of deterministic models is that the development of some 
system in time and space can be completely predicted provided a set of initial conditions and 
relationships are known. Probabilistic or stochastic models, on the other hand, build random 
variables into their structure. Harvey provides an excellent summary of the wide spectrum of 
models, both deterministic and stochastic, developed for historical-geographical research. "Models 
of the Evolution of Spatial Patterns in Human Geography," 561-62. 

42 Hagerstrand, "Migration and the Growth of Culture Regions" and Propagation of Innova- 
tion Waves. Fox excellent reviews of the literature of spatial diffusion see Lawrence A. Brown, 
Diffusion Dynamics: A Review and Revision of the Spatial Diffusion of Innovation (Philadelphia, 
1968); and Peter R. Gould, Spatial Diffusion (Washington, 1969). 
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tial distributional patterns within the context of a game situation. Here a 
contrived set of rules based on empirical observation outlines both a prob- 
abilistic sequence for action and a spatial action field for simulating events 
in time and space. The purpose is to produce mapped distributions, which 
are then compared with empirically derived patterns not to determine the: 
degree of conformity between patternings but to establish degrees of mu- 
tual similarity. If the generated distributions approach reality in such spa- 
tial terms as extent, dispersion, density, and directional bias, then the model 
builder is assured that the rules of his game reasonably approximate the de- 
cision-making contexts of society in which the real human behavior was 
produced. It should be emphasized that the search for periods or stages of 
historical action has continued in research on spatial diffusion. Here re- 
searchers, in analyzing the spatiotemporal distributional characteristics of 
a population's decision to adopt an innovation, most often resort to logistic 
curves along which periods of early innovation, early majority adoption, 
late majority adoption, and laggard acceptance of a newly introduced idea 
are identified. 'These observations are then reintroduced into models deter- 
mining the rules for the sequencing of gaming action. 

Simulation modeling has been considered by many of its practitioners as 
presenting a process orientation as opposed to the static distributional or 
structural emphasis traditional in geography.* It is true that simulation 
work has increased the capabilities of geography for describing dynamic 
spatial distributions, but this has not, for the effort, brought the discipline 
any closer to understanding the real rationales underlying human spatial 
behavior except insofar as behavioral contexts and probabilities of action 
can be reasonably validated after their fact of discovery. Such effort cannot 
be considered as attacking directly the processes of spatial behavior, for 
the means for directly understanding man's perception and/or cognition 
of his alternatives of spatial action within his environment are lacking. 

Although simulation techniques used in innovation-diffusion and mi- 
gration work in geography suffer from a lack of direct behavioral approach, 
they suggest a means for placing the analysis of spatial distribution in a 
truly dynamic framework. Of course this capability can only be measured 
in relation to efforts of the past. A reference to Hagerstrand's simulation 
research has, therefore, been placed in the descriptive matrix of the dia- 
gram. Unfortunately the simulation work done by geographers, although 
embracing the temporal dimension, has not given an equal consideration 
to it. If gaming techniques have sought to simulate occurrences in space, 
they have not been as deliberately concerned to simulate occurrences in 
time. As previously suggested, assumptions of stage or period are relied 


43 Gould, Spatial Diffusion, 1; Richard L. Morrill, “The Shape of Diffusion in Space and 
Time," Economic Geography, 46 (1970): 259-68; and his “The Development of Spatial Distribu- 
tions of Towns in Sweden: An Historical-Predictive Approach," Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 53 (1963): 1-14. 
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upon in the creation of game rules by which activities or phenomena are 
assigned simulated spatial positions. Here is where historians might con- 
tribute through the analysis of human timing: research given to explain- 
ing man's propensity to space activities or events in the temporal dimen- 
sion.** Such historical analysis could provide builders of spatial models with 
more valid probabilities of historical action. As the diagram implies, 
such analysis in geography and history has yet to begin. 

Despite the sophistication of spatial diffusion techniques as manipulative 
devices, these techniques simulate spatiotemporal patterns of human be- 
havior only insofar as model builders are able to assign valid probabilities 
to choices within validly conceived gaming contexts. 'This, in turn, necessi- 
tates an understanding of the basic social and psychological structures of 
human communication. Therefore, how do human beings obtain, possess, 
and transmit an awareness of human behavioral alternatives? How are these 
options valued; how do actions based on these evaluations derive? For the 
geographer a greater understanding of man's cognition of spatial alterna- 
tives within his environment seems imperative; for the historical geographer 
focus on the human cognition of spatial options in the historical past 
seems necessary. It is toward this behavioral emphasis of both human and 
historical geography that present research tends. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHERS HAVE, indeed, traditionally been concerned with 
environmental perception, although their efforts, as in the whole of human 
geography, have focused more on the results of resource management 
than on the requisite perceptual and decision-making processes. Relatively 
few studies have been undertaken with the specific intention of exploring 
what the English geographer William Kirk has called the "behavioural 
environment." Kirk wrote early in the 19505: 


In as much as in historical geography we are concerned with the behaviour of 
human groups in relation to environment it behooves us to reconstruct the en- 
vironment not only as it was at various dates but as it was observed and thought 
to be, for it is in this behavioural environment that physical features acquire val- 
ues and potentialities which attract or repel human action.* 


Among the studies that embrace Kirk’s proposition is Brown’s geographic 
reconstruction of the American Eastern seaboard of 1810. Brown assumed 
the intellectual stance of a contrived but not unlikely Philadelphia mer- 


44 Through their work on business cycles economists have already made substantial contribu- 
tions toward a general theory of "human timing." For examples of analyses of time series see 
Clive W. J. Granger and Michio Hatanaka, Spectral Analysis of Economic Time Series (Prince- 
ton, 1964). 

45 William Kirk, “Historical Geography and the Concept of the Behavioural Environment,” 159. 
Similar sentiments were being expressed in the United States; see John K. Wright, “Terrae 
Incognitae: The Place of Imagination in Geography," Annals of the Association of American 


Geographers, 37 (1947): 1-15. 
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" 
chant of the period in order to view the geography of the United States 
through the eyes of a hypothesized historical actor. Perhaps less subjective 
in its approach is the excellent description and analysis of the Indian 
boundary line in the Southern colonies from 1763 to 1775 by Louis De- 
Vorsey.*® Here the author treats the boundary line as a geopolitical device 
capable of balancing the often conflicting interests of the American Indian, 
the frontier settler, and the British Board of Trade. Of particular value is 
DeVorsey's attempt to describe the decision-making processes that under- 
lay the creation of the ambitious boundary project. Translating a wide 
range of economic and social motivation into varying courses of political 
expediency, the author brings a behavioral interpretation to his treatment 
of a historical-geographical phenomena. Other outstanding works in which 
authors attempt to interpret decision making in the contexts of past be- 
havioral environments include Sauer's evaluation of the Spanish system of 
resource exploitation in sixteenth-century Caribbean America, Clark's 
interpretation of spatial organizational schemes in seventeenth-century 
Acadia, and Meinig's exploration of European and American resource 
perceptions on the Great Columbia Plain.* 

Although consideration of the behavioral environment has been implicit 
in much of the recent work in historical geography, relatively few studies 
have been focused directly on the perception or cognition theme. Impor- 
tant exceptions include the analyses by G. Malcomb Lewis and Martyn 
Bowden on the changing perception of the American Great Plains and 
Merrens' evaluation of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century published ac- 
counts of colonial South Carolina.“ Significant also is the work by Yı-Fu 
Tuan that treats various culture groups and the growth of their prevailing 
attitudes toward nature. His recent epistomological treatment of man and 
his perception of physical landscape evolution, particularly the process of 
geomorphology, is especially interesting. i 

It should be noted in passing that humanists in other disciplines have 
also begun the analytical pursuit of man’s perception of past behavioral 
environments. This effort has been undertaken largely outside the postu- 


46 Louis DeVorsey, Jr, The Indian Bcundary in the Southern Colonies, 1763-1775 (Chapel 
Hill, 1966). 

47 Carl O. Sauer, The Early Spanish Main (Berkeley, 1966); Andrew H. Clark, Acadia: The 
Geography of Early Nova Scotia to 1760 (Madison, 1968); Donald W. Meinig, The Great Colum- 
bia Plain, 1805—r910 (Seattle, 1968). 

48 G. Malcomb Lewis, "Changing Emphases in the Description of the Natural Environment of 
the American Great Plains Area," Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers, 30 
(1962): 75-90; his "Regional Ideas and Reality in the Cis-Rocky Mountain West," in ibid., 
38 (1966): 135-50; and his "William Gilpin and the Concept of the Great Plains Region," 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 56 (1966): 33-51; Martyn J. Bowden, “The 
Perception of the Western Interior of the United States, 1800-1870: A Problem in Historical 
Geography," Proceedings of the Association of American Geographers, 1 (1969): 16-21; H. Roy 
Merrens, “Ihe Physical Environment of Early America: Images and Image Makers in Colonial 
South Carolina," Geographical Review, 59 (1969): 530-56. 

49 Yi-Fu Tuan, "Man and Nature," Lendscape, 15 (1966): 30-36; and his The Hydrological 
Cycle and the Wisdom of God: A Theme In Geoteleology (Toronto, 1363). 
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lates of geographic theory for spatial preoccupations have been largely 
absent; nonetheless exciting perspectives potentially applicable to spatial 
research have accrued. Particularly significant are the analyses of American 
literature such as Henry Nash Smith's Virgin Land: The American West 
as a Symbol and Myth and Leo Marx's The Machine in the Garden, both 
pointed toward an understanding of past environmental evaluations that 
have been important in the course of the nation's cultural evolution. Sug- 
gestive, perhaps, of future work to come in academic history are Roderick 
Nash's Wilderness and the American Mind and Peter Schmitt's Back to 
Nature: The Arcadian Myth in Urban America.“ 

Within the broad context of human geography the most vigorous 
theoretical research on environmental perception has focused on man's 
awareness of environmental hazards.5! Beginning in the 1950s geographers 
looked first at the human occupance of floodplain areas subject to periodical 
flooding.” Awareness, or lack of awareness, of potential flooding and the 
willngness to accept varying degrees of property risk were seen as the 
major influence on the practice of floodplain management. Also signifi- 
cant were analyses of agriculture on the Great Plains as viewed through 
the farmer's decision to irrigate—given his perception of drought poten- 
tial—the public official's perception of snow hazard as it underlay capital 
expenditures for snow removal, and the use of game theory to analyze land 
use and cropping patterns with regard to climatic awareness.“ Of particular 
interest to the historical geographer and to the historian was the realization 
that both timing and areal spacing of environmental events and human 
activities greatly influence human awareness of environmental phenomena 
in problem-solving contexts.5 

Much of the research on environmental perception, although treating 
environment in a behavioral framework, has only indirectly posed ques- 
tions of purely spatial implication. It might be postulated that this failing 


50 Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as a Symbol and Myth (New York, 
1957); Leo Marx, The Machine in the Garden: Technology and the Pastoral Idea in America 
(New York, 1964); Roderick Nash, Wilderness and the American Mind (New Haven, 1967); 
Peter J. Schmitt, Back to Nature, The Arcadian Myth in Urban American (New York, 1969). 

51 See Ian Burton and Robert Kates, “The Perception of Natural Hazards in Resource Man- 
agement," Natural Resources Journal, 3 (1964): 412-41. 

62 Gilbert F. White et al., Papers on Flood Problems (Chicago, 1961); Robert W. Kates, Hazard 
Perception in Flood Plain Management (Chicago, 1962); Ian Burton et al., The Shores of Mega- 
lopolis: Coastal Occupance and Human Adjustment to Flood Hazard (Elmer, N.J., 1965). 

53 Thomas Saarinen, Drought Perception in the Great Plains (Chicago, 1966); John F. Rooney, 
Jr. “The Urban Snow Hazard in the United States: An Appraisal of Disruption,” Geographical 
Review, 57 (1967): 538-59; Peter Gould, "Man against His Environment: A Game Theoretic 
Framework," Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 53 (1963): 290-97. An example 
of recent efforts to utilize techniques of attitude scaling developed in psychology may be found 
in Stephen Goland and Ian Burton, "A Semantic Differentia] Experiment in the Interpretation 
and Grouping of Environmental Hazards," Geographical Analysis, 2 (1970): 120-34. 

54 For an introduction to research in environmental perception see David Lowenthal, ed., 
Environmental Perception and Behavior (Chicago, 1967). For a concise review of the literature of 
perception in geography see L. J. Wood, "Perception Studies in Geography," Transactions of the 
Institute of British Geographers, 5o (1970): 129-42. 
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stems from a pervasive reluctance by human geographers to abandon their 
discipline's spatial-distributional or structural emphases. Thus human 
geographers have been more concerned to interpret spatial patterns result- 
ing from human behavior by applying economic, cultural, and, more re- 
cently, political and social behavioral rationales than they have been to 
analyze spatial behavioral processes in order to interpret patterns observed 
by economists, anthropologists, political scientists, sociologists, and colleagues 
in other disciplines. Emerging, however, is a new research alternative that 
is given more specifically to man's perception of place and distance and 
more generally to man's capabilities for space searching. These con- 
cerns more directly assault man's cognitive representation of, his reactions 
to, and his actions within his spatial environment. These new emphases : 
should have a considerable impact on the future evolution of human and 
historical geography. 

The concepts of territoriality, proxemic behavior, mental mapping, and 
symbolic meaning in landscape, which have been developed in ethology, 
psychology, anthropology, and urban planning as well as in geography, 
narrow the focus of environmental perception to more purely spatial 
considerations in the search for a general theory of spatial behavior. 
Territoriality—the definition and defense of surrounding spaces by ani- 
mals—is seen to promote such varied human spacing mechanisms as the 
ghettoization of minority groups in urban space and the establishment of 
sovereignty by nation states over national territories. Closely related are 
notions of proxemic behavior whereby individuals define and manipulate 
spaces for communicative purposes.9? Initially formulated within geography 
by the French social geographer Maximilien Sorré, notions of proxemic 
behavior have been applied to problems of environmental design par- 
ticularly in the work of the urban planner Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe.5' 
Analysis of the usage of personal space within the micro-scale contexts of 
hospital wards, classrooms, and libraries has suggested studies of group 
geography or room ecology that imply a negation of the traditionally 
exclusive adherence to geographical analysis at world, national, and/or 
regional scales.55 The study of meaning in landscape, illustrated by the 


55 See C. R. Carpenter, “Territoriality: A Review of Concepts and Problems,” in Anne Roe 
and George C. Simpson, eds., Behavior and Evolution (New Haven, 1958), 224-50; and Stanford 
M. Lyman and Marvin B. Scott, “Territoriality: A Neglected Sociological Dimension," Social 
Problems, 44 (1967): 236-49. For an attempt to apply the concepts of social territory to human 
sociological problems see Gerald D. Suttles, The Social Order of the Slum (Chicago, 1968); and 
Sanford Labovitz, “Territorial Differentiation and Societal Change," Pacific Sociological Review, 
8 (1969): 70-75- 

56 See Edward 'T. Hall, "Proxemics: The Study of Man's Spatial Relations," in Iago Gladston, 
ed., Man's Image in Medicine and Anthropology (New York, 1963), 422-45; and Hall, The 
Hidden Dimension (New York, 1966). 

57 Maximilien Sorré, Rencontres de la Geographie et de la Sociologie (Paris, 1957); Paul-Henry 
Chombart de Lauwe et al, The Sociology of Housing: Research Methods and Future Perspec- 
tives (Rotterdam, 1959). An excellent review of the conceptualization of social space by Sorré 
and Chombart de Lauwe is to be found in Anne Buttimer, "Social Space in Interdisciplinary 
Perspective," Geographical Review, 59 (1969): 417-26. 

58 Robert Sommer, Personal Space: The Behavioral Basis of Design (Englewood Cliffs, 1969). 
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planner’s concern with the human perception of urban forms and the 
geographer's concern with the symbolic meaning of places (undertaken in 
the study of human migration, reciprocal travel in activity spaces, and a 
host of traditional locational problems) has added further stimulus.?? From 
this research it is hoped that general theories of spatial behavior will 
emerge to provide the social and behavioral sciences with a wholly new 
approach to the understanding of human life, an approach in which the 
study of human spacing and spatial movement assumes real predictive 
powers. It should be admitted, however, that such universal generaliza- 
tion lies in the future. 

If human geography reorients itself to the study of spatial behavior 
wholly defined in its own process terms, spatial analysis will be liberated 
from a conceptual reliance on the study of nonspatial process systems. 
Yet spatial analysis cannot and will not function exclusively unto itself, 
for new conceptual links to other behavioral systems are necessary. Pri- 
mary among these integrating concepts is the hypothesized dualism of 
spatial and social order through separation. From his study of the social 
behavior of animals John B. Calhoun has suggested that spatial segregation 
and social stratification may operate as an integral for satisfying the 
human need for separation. Thus it has been observed that when 
society is formally structured along class lines, the need for group spatial 
separation declines; conversely, when social stratification relaxes, persons 
of like class seek mutual reinforcement through the safety of social- 
territorial tendencies.9 Although unsupported by empirical research, this 
hypothesis nonetheless provides a substantial research challenge with far- 
reaching implications for environmental design. 


IT 15 NOT YET CLEAR whether human geography will evolve as a science 
of spatial behavior restricted to purely spatial concerns or whether the 
broader considerations of environmental perception and resource manage- 
ment will prevail. The most recent theoretical inputs, as discussed above, 
would seem to indicate that the discipline is presently inclined toward the 
former, although present emphases may be but another passing phase 
as human geographers grapple to identify the core of their discipline. 
Critics of geography have quipped in the past that "geography is what 
geographers do." To this cliché might be added the observation that geog- 


59 For an introduction to symbolic meaning in landscape see Derk DeJonge, “Images of Urban 
Areas: Their Structure of Psychological Foundations," Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, 53 (1962): 266-76; and Donald Appleyard, Kevin Lynch, and John R. Meyer, The 
View from the Road (Cambridge, Mass., 1960). For analysis of place symbols in the context of 
migration and reciprocal travel behavior see Peter R. Gould, "On Mental Maps," Michigan 
Inter- University Community of Mathematical Geographers, discussion paper no. 9 (Ann Arbor, 
1966); and his "Structuring Information On Spatio-Temporal Preferences," Journal of Regional 
Science, 9 (1967): 260-74; and David L. Huff, "A Topographical Model of Consumer Space 
Preferences," Papers and Proceedings of the Regional Science Association, 6 (1960): 159-73. 

60 John B. Calhoun, "The Role of Space in Animal Sociology," Journal of Social Issues, 22 
(1966): 46-58. 
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raphers do what academia and society encourage. If geographers can ob- 
tain from pure spatiobehavioral emphases satisfaction in the academic com- 
munity and practical input to problem solving in society at large, then 
research so oriented will likely thrive. Society in the United States, en- 
dowed with an extensive land resource, has been slow to exercise com- 
munity control of earth-space utilization. As Americans continue to con- 
centrate in urban places, the realization that earth space must be carefully 
managed as a limited resource may grow. If so, geographical expertise, 
focused on the mechanisms of human spacing, may prove to be valued 
most highly. 

Yet today two major approaches can be clearly identifed in human 
geography: the study of human spatial behavior with implications for 
human environmental organizaticn, and the study of human environmental 
management reduced to its spatial dimensions. The first emphasis derives 
from a recent realization, both within the field of geography and outside it, 
that human awareness of spatial alternatives of action is important to 
society's conduct of everyday life. Research continues in the belief that the 
structuring of the human environment must reflect this basic fact. 
The second emphasis stems from the traditional charge of geography to 
relate man and his environment systematically. Spatial variation in the 
human management of environment provides a focus for research com- 
mensurate with the earlier concern of geography with place description. 
Perhaps the future will bring a synthesis of these two approaches and 
produce a science of man's "spatial environment." 

It is not yet clear what role historical geographers will play in the 
future. Certainly they will be inclined toward the application of spatial- 
environmental theory to the interpretation of past geographical realities. 
It is hoped that they will participate directly in the development of dynamic 
models to explain human environmental awareness and derived resource 
management and spatial behaviors. At present historical geography has 
not assumed a definitive stance, fcr this field, also xeflecting dynamic trends 
within and without, is still very much in the making. 

In the future historians and geographers will share vital common ground. 
Perhaps this common territory will be the historical geography of the 
future. If geographers are to refine their models of past spatial change, 
historical contexts, especially that of the behavioral environment, should 
be fully understood. Historiographic techniques are needed to substantiate 
behavioral assumptions that have been introduced by geographers into 
their general models, particularly when these models are intended to ex- 
plain long-term trends. If historians are to derive full measure from their 
efforts to interpret historical change, spatial environments as contexts for 
historical action should be considered. Geographic techniques of analysis 
focused on human spatial behavior in the past cannot help but add 
substantially to historical interpretation and analysis. 
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I am hesitant to suggest how interaction between the disciplines of 
academic history and geography might be cultivated. It is my conclusion, 
however, that the immediate concern should be the further definition of 
common interdisciplinary grounds. We should continue the debate as to 
how temporal and spatial parameters can be effectively related in his- 
torical and geographical research. How should we measure and analyze be- 
havioral change through time and across space? On a less epistemological 
level focus should be placed on the historical actor and his awareness 
of alternatives of action in both time and space. How did persons in a past 
society perceive their place in the temporal and spatial sense, and under- 
take decision making accordingly? To what extent did the timing and 
spacing of persons, objects, and events in past environments influence the 
management of human affairs? In confronting these questions and the host 
of similar concerns implicit in the discussion above a stronger historical 
geography will certain]y emerge. 

Historical geography, viewed as a literature and as a discipline, has 
already matured considerably since the initial endeavors to interpret spatio- 
temporal patterns through the mechanisms of factual description. ‘Turning 
to techniques of generalization, researchers sought first to organize their 
data through a variety of periodization and regionalization schemes, and 
then to construct simulation models to approximate changes in earth space. 
The theme of research currently being emphasized, however, seeks to 
bring this latter activity into sharper focus through direct consideration of 
past behavioral environments both at the broad level of environmental 
management and at the more restricted plain of spatial behavior. Focus on 
the mechanisms of human spacing, developing in human geography and in 
other disciplines, promises much for the future growth of historical ge- 
ography. What role will historians play? 
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WHEN Erik Erikson began this study he had not expected to rediscover 
psychoanalysis in terms of those elements essential to Gandhian satyagraha: 
truth, self-suffering, and nonviolence. This is what he tells us toward the 
very end of the book that he organizes around the strike of mill workers 
led by Gandhi in Ahmedabad during 1918. Erikson then discloses his hope 
that the reader will have come to see with him that he felt attracted to 
the Ahmedabad event not only because he had learned to know the scene 
and many of its principals and because it was time for him "to write about 
the responsibilities of middle age," but also because he sensed “an affinity 
between Gandhi's truth and the insights of modern psychology" (p. 440). 
His hope should surely be realized, for it is precisely this brilliant strand 
that delineates the most exciting (and distinctly Eriksonian) pattern as it 
is woven through a richly complex intellectual fabric. 

The "truth methods" of psychoanalysis and of satyagraha do indeed 
represent “a convergence in human values which may well be of historical, 
if not evolutionary, significance" (p. 245). Erikson has so persuasively 
established this theme that other sensitive scholars, increasingly driven to 
grapple with contemporary challenges of human conflict, can, if they will, 
find here points of departure from which to advance toward elusive solutions 
for hitherto intractable problems. 

Through these pages one observes the psychoanalyst extending himself 
by what he calls psychohistory to engage the first—and still the greatest 
—satyagrahi. In the meeting of two such remarkable practitioners, each 
an activist in his own right and both profoundly experienced in the con- 
fronting and resolving of conflict, the potential for further refinement and 
application of conflictresolving techniques begins to unfold. Before 
returning to the seductive speculation that lends hope to the possibility 
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that techniques of creative conflict may yet be fashioned through further 
constructive probing of the two truth methods, let us turn to several other 
considerations that engage the reader as he follows the story developed 
in these exciting pages. 

Erikson conducts his excursion into Gandhi's past both through the 
conventional recounting of historical event and by means of a clinical 
approach applied to life history. He has taken care to spell out the nature 
and limitations of his method of inquiry. The reader must ever bear in 
mind that a psychohistorical study is not to be taken as the presentation 
of a case history. All too often Western interpreters of Gandhi, with only 
a superficial understanding of Freud's insights and little more than a 
fragmentary knowledge of the psychoanalytic process, have found in 
Gandhi's candid written explorations of his feelings (especially those of 
guilt and puritanism) explanations for his remarkable behavior and extra- 
ordinary achievements. They have tended to engage in a reductionism to 
explain—and explain away—the greatness of the man and the import of 
his contributions. It has then been a short step to the oversimplifying of 
Gandhian techniques and, on occasion, even to the discrediting of the 
Gandhian approach as having no relevance for situations of conflict out- 
side the Indian, or even Hindu, setting. Gandhi’s Truth authoritatively 
demonstrates the dangers of such pitfalls. Erikson, whose considerable 
contributions to an understanding of the psychological foundations of 
great leadership are widely acknowledged, has cleared away some of these 
serious stumbling blocks. It is perhaps not too much to hope that we 
shall henceforth be spared further simplistic exercises in "originologv." 

At the same time that Erikson brings fresh insights into so difficult a 
subject, freeing us from many of the more disabling interpretations of 
the Gandhian method, he may also have left a residue of misunderstanding 
for those who would look to this book primarily to know the essential 
Gandhi. The Indian, or the specialist whose professional commitment is 
to the impossibly demanding understanding of India, must frankly raise 
a few questions about the manner in which Erikson deals with the cultural 
setting that conditioned Gandhi, just as he must also try to put into per- 
spective the Ahmedabad satyagraha that Erikson takes to be “the Event.” 

We begin with a look at Gandhi’s autobiography, begun in 1924 and 
published in book form in 1927, the work most often quoted by Erikson 
and the passages of which provide so much of the material for his 
psychohistorical interpretations. Erikson himself was well aware of a 
number of difficulties arising from the use of Gandhi's autobiography. 
There is the question of why indeed it was that Gandhi ever undertook the 
writing of an autobiography inasmuch as to do so does not appear to be 
congenial to the Indian temperament. As is too often forgotten, even the 
most famous of Indian autobiographies, that of Jawaharlal Nehru, was 
undertaken primarily to clear its author's troubled mind as he wrestled, 
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in prison, with urgent problems centered upon whether he could continue 
to accept Gandhi's leadership with all its baffling twists and turns. But 
beyond the rarity of autobiographical expression among Indians of Gandhi's 
time was a telling objection advanced by a friend and included in the 
introduction to his autobiography: "Supposing you reject tomorrow the 
things you hold as principles today, or supposing you revise in the future 
your plans of today, is it not likely that the men who shape their conduct 
on the authority of your word, spoken or written, may be misled?" Gandhi, 
who already had a history of disconcerting reversals of opinion in the 
course of his dedicated search for "truth," had to acknowledge the force 
of this argument. It did not, however, dissuade him. He was not proposing 
to write a "real autobiography," he said, but would recount his numerous 
"experiments with truth" for their moral or spiritual value, endowing 
these experiments with no claims to finality or infallibility, but rather 
turning the harsh light of truth upon his own shortcomings. So harsh 
indeed was Gandhi's self-appraisal that the reader is now and again made 
uncomfortable by what seems an overextreme false modesty. The severity 
of some of these self-accusations is the more surprising in that there is 
nothing in the self-confident tone of his earlier (and in part autobio- 
graphical) work, Satyagraha in South Africa. (begun in 1923 and published 
in book form in 1927) to prepare the reader for the underlying self- 
abasement that surfaces so disconcertingly in the autobiography but is not 
characteristic of his other writings. Perhaps it is to be explained in part, at 
least, by the acute embarrassment he suffered over the laudatory biog- 
raphy written about him by Romain Rolland, the French pacifist and man 
of letters. The autobiography, like Satyagraha in South Africa, was written 
in weekly installments, and Rolland's book came to his attention just before 
the last chapter of Satyagraha in South Africa was published and about a 
month before the first installment of the autobiography appeared. 

Erikson has raised questions concerning the adequacy of the English 
translation of the autobiography, saying that it has submerged the "sub- 
dued passion, the significant poignancy, and the gentle humor" character- 
istic of Gandhi (p. 60). He blames Gandhi's personal secretary, Mahadev 
Desai, for this. But although Mahadev is indeed listed as the translator 
of the Gujarati in which Gandhi wrote, his translation was handed over 
to Mirabehn (Madeleine Slade) for revision and the final choice of words 
was hers. The apportionment of blame may not always be certain as 
among Gandhi's mood, Mahadev's translation, and Mirabehn's revisions. 

Erikson’s case for considering the Ahmedabad strike to be the Event is 
something less than completely convincing, but a difference of opinion 
on this point is of little moment inasmuch as every Gandhian satyagraha 
would repay the deep probing that Erikson has devoted to this one. Indeed, 
it might well be that no final determination as to which was the truly 
great Event could fairly be made until they all had been studied. (Would 
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that Erik Erikson might decide to draw upon the insights he has already 
gained into the Gujarat scene to probe the baffling Rajkot satyagraha!) 

It is noteworthy that Erikson was alerted to the potential importance 
of the Ahmedabad Event by Gandhi's chapter, “A Peep into the Ashram,” 
which interrupted the narrative of the strike against the mill owners. “I 
came to suspect, he writes, “that that strike and that fast represented 
a demonstrable crisis in the middle age of a great man and was worthy 
of study as such" (p. 47). For one not sensitized to the psychoanalytic 
method, this "interruption" might well carry little significance. The ashram 
was being moved to a new site on the bank of the Sabarmati to escape 
an outbreak of plague. The strike was still on, but was making little 
progress. Gandhi had just previously noted his daily meetings with strikers 
on the river bank. In a narrative written in weekly installments it could 
easily be that the troubles connected with moving his band of more than 
forty people, including children, to a site on waste ground infested with 
snakes might quite realistically be judged the week's most noteworthy 
event. That the juxtaposition of chapters here may mean that "snakes" 
stand for mill owners and may therefore suggest "a breakthrough of 
Gandhi's anger against the mill owners—an anger which he had expressly 
forbidden to himself as well as to the striking and starving workmen" 
(p. 421) might, of course, be valid. But Gandhi's feelings toward both 
snakes and his chief antagonist among the mill owners were complex. He 
sided with the latter's dangerously unpopular decision to kill a band of 
rabid dogs, a matter that seriously tested his personal hierarchy of values. 

Situations arose with considerable frequency in Gandhi's life in which 
the categorical prohibition against the taking of life, although it had been 
a strong element in his early cultural heritage, nevertheless gave way to 
the more truly compassionate position he had learned to appreciate in 
England, leading him to place a higher value on the prevention of suffering 
than on a more mechanical avoidance of “sin.” His greatest ambivalence 
appears to have arisen over snakes. Some allowance should probably be 
made concerning fear of snakes in India, since venomous reptiles are more 
numerous, more deadly, and in closer contact with human habitations 
there than in Europe or North America. But Gandhi's fear of snakes, which 
he had dreaded since his early childhood, was greater than that of many 
Indians, and certainly greater than his pride could readily endure. He 
worked strenuously throughout his life to surmount this fear but at the 
time of the autobiography had to confess failure. In 1934, however, then 
in his middle sixties, he had so far succeeded that he was able to sit 
motionless while a snake charmer's tame snake coiled itself around his 
neck.! 

Gandhi's attitudes toward snakes and the killing of animals can be taken 
as illustrative of the many changes that took place in him as he developed 
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from childhood to full maturity. He was subjected to strong Western 
cultural influences, and he freely adopted those Western ways that appealed 
to him. He also worked hard, and on the whole successfully, to rid himself 
of those weaknesses derived from his Indian childhood that he thought 
unworthy of the man he aspired to be. Perhaps the most important benefit 
that he gained from his immersion in Western culture was a freedom to 
pick and choose widely along the entire range of cultural alternatives that 
proliferate in India. No single guru, no exclusive religious beliefs, no 
caste restrictions were able to bind his freedom with their customary 
fetters. The restrictions that he did impose upon himself were in those 
areas where he felt himself most vulnerable to the dissipation of his powers 
through indulgence of the flesh—in particular the sexual drive and "the 
pleasures of the palate." The "powers" that accrued to him through iron 
self-discipline in these areas were promised by age-old religious traditions 
of both East and West. For the rest, it may be enough to say that the 
category "abnormal" has less significance in the Indian context. 

There are in fact few known forms of human behavior that do not 
come within the bounds of normality in India. Indeed one wonders if 
Western minds are sufficiently sophisticated as yet to deal adequately with 
the ramifications and affects of Indian culture. A child growing up in 
India can daily observe representations of the gods themselves engaging 
in behavior that might seem odd to a Western observer. This Indian child 
might also be familiar with Shiva Ardhanari—Shiva as Half-Woman— 
unitary, and yet with a lengthwise division into male and female. The 
mingling of masculine and feminine qualities in the divine hermaphrodite 
symbolizes not freakishness but perfection. The cultivation of “womanly” 
traits by Indian men is not looked upon as detracting from manliness. 
Neither is there anything at all unusual in a man's "nursing" his father 
or any other older friend or relative. Many of those who make much of 
Gandhi's nursing his ailing father appear not to realize that it was his 
uncle, rather than any female nurse, who replaced him at his father's 
bedside. Erikson does mention the presence of the uncle, in passing, but 
the cultural significance of this revealing fact appears to have eluded him. 

As Erikson grapples with problems of symbol, applying his knowledge 
of developmental stages and identity crises to the life of Gandhi, he pulls 
himself up short to interpose, midway through his book, a remarkable 
chapter entitled "A Personal Word." Toward its beginning he explains 
that his justification for addressing Gandhi as though he were alive "would 
have been the conviction that psychoanalytic insights happen to comple- 
ment your kind of truth by a strange reversal of the traditional roles of 
East and West," for, he explains, "you are now a model of activism in our 
culture, while Western thought has provided a new technique of intro- 
spection" (p. 229). He has, by now, concluded that Gandhi had first to 
accept himself as an Indian, and one close to the masses as well, before 
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he could establish his identity as "no less than that of universal man" 
(p. 231). Erikson then proceeds to bring together what he has learned 
from Freud and what he has learned from Gandhi in a manner at once 
creative and compelling. Those who may have had the rare opportunity 
to experience the results both of satyagraha and of psychoanalysis can 
readily agree with Erikson that satyagraha and psychoanalysis are coun- 
terparts: "by dint of always being a self-analysis paired with an attempt 
to understand another man's inner conflicts" (p. 244); because they both 
confront “the inner enemy nonviolently" (p. 244); because each "instrument 
of enlightenment" was forged “to include self-analysis, that is, the accept- 
ance of himself as a person who shared [others] inner mechanisms" (p. 
245); "by replacing moral suppression with the belief that truth has 
enough force to make the patient [or the opponent] reveal what he had 
repressed” (pp. 245-46); "through the dictum that only as long as... 
nonviolent equality is maintained can truth emerge" (p. 246); by the rule 
that “disciplined self-suffering” is one of the tasks of both the analyst and 
the leader of satyagraha (p. 246). 

The correspondence in method and the convergence in human values so 
clearly seen by Erikson and so lucidly set forth in his comparison of the 
two “truth methods" are summed up in the “main point": “we are some- 
how joined in a universal 'therapeutics, committed to the Hippocratic 
principle that one can test truth . . . only by action which avoids harm-—or 
better, by action which maximizes mutuality and minimizes the violence 
caused by unilateral coercion or threat" (p. 247). 

The student of India who has been caught up with what he has seen as. 
the problem of self-abnegation (taken, at times, to mean the rejection of 
power!) must surely be struck by Erikson’s point that through the 
Gandhian method self-abnegation becomes "self-affirmation and a tool of 
truth rather than a weapon of revenge." For one who has witnessed this 
on the field of conflict where satyagraha has come into full play, there is 
no difficulty in corroborating Erikson’s assertion, arising out of a quite 
different context, that such “phenomena occur quite wordlessly and un- 
self-consciously in the ethicality of everyday life." Then one knows, he 
explains, “how much of what we used to ascribe to the Devil’s wiles or 
to the id’s inexorable demands can be tolerated, if absorbed by love 
rather than negated by violent moralism” (p. 249). 

In restating his most significant point Erikson reaffirms that nonviolence, 
“inward and outward, can become a true force only where ethics replaces 
moralism." He then spells out what ethics means, in contradistinction to 
moralism. Ethics is marked, he says, "by an insightful assent to human 
values, whereas moralism is blind obedience; and ethics is transmitted with 
informed persuasion, rather than enforced with absolute interdicts. 
Whether the increasing multitudes of men can ever develop and transmit 
such an ethical attitude I do not know; but I do know that we are com- 
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mitted to it, and that the young are waiting for our support in attempt- 
ing it" (p. 251). 

Here, then, is the grand challenge. Erik Erikson has built the bridge for 
us between Freud and Gandhi—or, more precisely, between psycho- 
analysis and satyagraha. Only a man of genuine profundity, skill, and 
compassion could have successfully bridged such a chasm. As the clash of 
conflict grows ever more complex, the need becomes increasingly urgent 
for those who possess a like courage and vision to take up this challenge, 
fashioning for the purpose a technique adequate to our times. Surely it 
is no less than this of which Erikson writes when he describes as historical 
and evolutionary that confrontation of human values essential both to psycho- 
analysis and satyagraha. 

JOAN V. BONDURANT 
and MARGARET W. FISHER 


Wirtu Young Man Luther Erik Erikson established a new kind of study 
of the great historical figure. In it he combined the insights of the 
psychoanalyst with an appraisal of relevant historical factors to illuminate 
how the mind of the great man made him capable of leading his con- 
temporaries from a major impasse. 

Early psychoanalytical studies of creative men have been criticized as 
reductionist. That certain unconscious fantasies might have played a 
fundamental part in what was created, both in determining its nature 
and in providing the relentless drive of genius, was not denied. What was 
seldom traced were the links between fantasies that were not unique in 
their pattern to the great man and the specific processes whereby he 
fashioned his innovative thought and action from these primal motives 
and his later perceptions of his own and others' needs. On this occasion 
Erikson again emphasizes that he is concerned with this larger task. For 
him the great man early in life evolves a special mission, a direction that 
must lead to all or to nothing. Such a structuring within his personality 
remains, however, a "developmental probability" whose subsequent reali- 
zation is conditioned by an enormous range of influences from the social 
environment during the successive phases of development. The questions 
to be considered, then, embrace at least the following. What gives the 
developmental probability of the great man its specific content? That is to 
say, we want to understand how the essentials of his mature mission 
were shaped from his experience within his early family and social milieu. 
Allied with this question is that of the source of the necessary drive if his 
mission is to be transmuted into major social action. A third question 
takes us into his later experience. How does he, on the basis of his com- 
pelling potential, fuse his inner needs into an instrument that provides 
for others a way they intuitively sense as realizing what they have been 
unable to articulate and activate? 
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To appraise the theories offered about the origins of Gandhi's achieve- 
ment we have to look at its nature. Here we note that Erikson is not making 
a comprehensive study of Gandhi's political life but is concerned specifically 
with his “Truth,” that is, the political tool he developed—satyagraha, 
or militant nonviolence as it has become known. Erikson is fully aware 
of the varying evaluations of Gandhi's activities for India and of the 
blood bath that flowed from the hatred constantly simmering between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. It is poignantly ironical that the last serious 
eruption from this chronic source occurred in Ahmedabad itself, the town 
in which Gandhi finally tempered his political instrument. Such occur- 
rences do not remove the value of Gandhi's Truth; they are among the 
issues that it was evolved to tackle. A comparison of Gandhi's instru- 
ment and Freud's method is one that Erikson makes, and we do not 
ignore Freud's achievement because of the limitations of the psycho- 
analytic method. Satyagraha as used by Gandhi on occasion clearly 
carried inconsistent restrictions stemming from conflicts in his personality, 
which he managed not by understanding but by severe moralistic prohibi- 
tions. We can assume, however, with Erikson, and with Romain Rolland, 
whom he quotes, the greatness of a method that "stirred three hundred mil- 
lion people to revolt" and that "introduced into human politics the strong- . 
est religious impetus of the last two hundred years." 

Gandhi's Truth as a method of conflict resolution involved various 
steps, some of which, though now taken for granted, were revolutionary 
half a century ago—for example, obtaining the full study of the facts 
including those factors that influence public opinion and making a genuine 
attempt at arbitration with the clear announcement of actions to be taken. 
It is over the meaning of the Truth for the contenders that Gandhi's views 
have provided a disturbing challenge. For him the clash between the in- 
evitable relativities of the truth as discerned by each party would only be 
overcome by a truth that transcended both. In reaching such a truth 
Gandhi's assumption was that no harm was to be done. Erikson sug- 
gests convincingly that in translating ahimsa we have to accept Gandhi's 
meaning as no violation to the essence of the other person. Without such a 
respect for the other's truth we merely get violence and counterviolence. 
In the situation for which arbitration produces no acceptable solution, 
the test of truth in the campaigners is the conviction that they will suffer 
for their goal to the point of death, while holding to the code of 
nonviolence. A satyagraha campaign therefore has to convince its par- 
ticipants of these requirements, and it was Gandhi's extraordinary charisma 
that he did this on such a scale. For him it was the leader's task to decide 
on the “true” course, and here we can, with Erikson, allow for the rather 
special historical condition that determined Gandhi's individual power 
in reaching such decisions and the cultural features that gave such signifi- 
cance to actions like fasting. As Erikson points out, if truth is actuality it 
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has to be achieved in each situation by fresh action and never by a mere 
repetition of ritualized acts. 

The aspect of Gandhi's method that has aroused the most doubt is his 
belief, at least for himself, that its critical use demanded the abandonment 
of sexuality. It is here that an irrational manifestation of personal conflicts 
has taken over. His whole attitude to sexuality from early manhood was 
one of compulsive moralism against its “badness.” It was a drain on the 
sources of the powers that man needs if he is to reach more mature ways. 
Erikson indicates that while Gandhi's personal choice in this respect does 
no justice at all to the role of sexuality in loving relationships, he was 
pointing to our need to understand more of what primitive phallic 
sexuality contributes to man's propensity to violence. For Erikson, Gandhi 
intuitively grasped that in situations of serious conflict each party must 
extend the boundaries of his self-feeling to include that of the other's. 
This was the essence of his drive and of his success. His capacity to speak 
for others down to the pariahs of his culture must spring from the fact 
that so much of his thought and action drew upon the deep and universal 
affects of mankind. What his failures have brought home is not the presence 
of basic error but his (and still our) lack of knowledge by which he could 
obviate the most urgent problems posed for mankind. It is here that 
Gandhi's method needs what psvchoanalysis might help to supply. 
Erikson has been one of the most notable psychoanalytic thinkers—at 
times almost getting himself regarded as deviationist—trying to isolate at 
least some of the questions we have to study in regard to human violence, 
if not providing the answers. He likens Gandhi's contribution, admittedly 
with acknowledgment of the speculative flight, to an attempt in man to 
evolve a method of ritualizing aggression comparable with the instinctive 
inhibitors in most species. He has made it very clear we cannot talk of 
aggression in the hydraulic metaphors of the nineteenth century. Neither 
can we account for violence with the conventional notions of instinct. 
Erikson, more than any other psychoanalyst, has stressed the need to 
understand what we mean by such terms as "identity" and "the self,” for 
it is 1n these areas that violence is released. (Arthur Koestler has stressed 
that for many centuries wars have been ideological, not basically economic.) 
For Erikson it is the emergence in man of what he calls a “pseudo-species” 
mentality that is the lethal product. The ethologists have shown us how 
intraspecies rituals have allowed species to survive their aggressive poten- 
tial. The creation of human identity. a richly plastic potential for increas- 
ing adaptive powers, has been very largely "pseudo" in the sense that it 
neither embraces the species nor gives stability to any section of man. Its 
unstable integration needs others into whom are projected the inner 
forces that cannot be managed. In such a situation only destruction or 
subjugation of the threatening others 1s felt to be the safe solution. Gandhi's 
mission was to create a method by which such impasses might be overcome, 
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namely, by what Erikson puts as the “anticipatory development of more 
inclusive identities.” 

Though Gandhi studied the New Testament, his Truth was always 
intended to keep political action and religion inseparable. What was felt 
to be right had to be so central to man’s sense of his self that he would 
gladly die for it. For him as in Christianity martyrdom included concern 
for the aggressor, but it was not to be invoked until all conceivable attempts 
had been made to replace the situation wherein “they know not what they 
do” by one in which both sides might see more clearly all the actualities— 
political, economic, and personal. By the time he ends his book Erikson 
confirms more than he expected his original intuition that Gandhi's 
Truth had much in common with the thoughts of psychoanalysis. What 
emerges 1s that Gandhi's method cannot be expected to solve conflicts that 
are the end product of too long-established pseudoidentities in man. Gandhi 
himself was notoriously unable to practice his method within his own 
family and at times within his ashrams, even when allowance is made for 
the fact that he was in middle age before he fashioned it. The aim of his 
method and much of its means are a legacy we cannot afford to ignore. 
Modern dynamic psychology—itself developed from a method in which a 
nonviolent endeavor to understand the other replaced a moralistic assault 
—is perhaps not so much required in the situations for which Gandhi 
sought a creative solution as for preventing the growth to the position in 
human identity formation where anxiety and fear preclude the capacity 
to enlarge the self's boundaries to admit the validity of the other. 

Whatever value is given to Gandhi’s Truth today, we cannot but admire 
and wish to understand what made him a great man of his age. Two 
questions are posed on this issue: what were the origins of his particular 
mission, and what gave it its consuming energy? In answering the first the 
speculative possibilities are endless. Great men, however, seem to convey a 
sense of their destiny so that data about their early characteristics can be 
assembled. Oedipal conflicts, the favorite resort in the past, can readily be 
detected, but psychoanalysis itself is passing beyond the stage where these 
conflicts are regarded as fundamentals to one in which they are seen as 
outcomes of much that preceded them. Erikson recognizes these early in- 
fluences but does not make use of the extent to which primary structuring 
of the person by internalized object relationships has been described by 
those stimulated in varying degrees by the work of Melanie Klein. Thus 
much of what dominated Gandhi's mission incorporates a strong drive to 
make reparation. A difficulty for the Western analyst in speculating about 
the fantasy systems that Gandhi developed undoubtedly arises from the 
special setting of the Indian child in the extended family, with its com- 
pressed world of parental relationships complicated by the wider network 
in which they exist, the many children in the immediate environment, 
and the constantly impinging intensity of so many relationships with all 
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degrees of intimacy in the closely packed life space. Nevertheless, Gandhi's 
fantasies of being the powerful father along with his reparative devotion 
to his father are prominent. The Oedipal fantasies of Western culture are 
not ordinarily confronted with a father thrusting sexuality upon the boy 
in early adolescence, and Gandhi resented his arranged marriage most of 
his subsequent life. The closeness of his parents and the fact that he en- 
joyed an intensely affectionate relationship with them, as they did with 
each other, appears to have produced in Gandhi a most pronounced 
identification with the united and idealized good parents. But their rela- 
tionship was to be freed from what he must have fantasied as dangerous 
sexual relations. As Erikson notes, no great man has so explicitly avowed 
his wish to be a good mother to others. Nor is this striking component of 
his personality associated with the giving up of his masculine self. In all 
the challenges he accepted he displayed all the courage and toughness of 
any male leader. A complex personality such as Gandhi's—and his incon- 
sistencies in action, in his relationships, and in his moods were ever 
prominent—is obviously structured by a great range of fantasy systems. 
Erikson makes a good case, however, for giving a central role to this 
theme of keeping the harmony of the parental relationship in the evolution 
of Gandhi's personality, in its earliest phases and in later life when he 
arrived at his method in Ahmedabad. 

Erikson recognizes that place he gives to what he calls "the Event" in 
Gandhi's life is likely to arouse skepticism. Gandhi's disavowal in his 
autobiography of its importance is rebutted readily enough, for every 
psychoanalyst is all too familiar with the defensive processes that can be- 
little critical events. What may be asked by the reader is whether the 
fascination exerted by the Sarabhai family on the author has influenced his 
judgment unduly. Gandhi was certainly arrested by the situation in which 
a brother and sister, devoted to each other, were the protagonists in the 
struggle. Equally, there is no doubt that Erikson's experience of being in 
the ambience of this family, now greatly extended, and of being able to 
talk to each of them in the place where the drama had occurred, might 
have stimulated his rich imagination to exaggerate the Ahmedabad hap- 
penings. (As one who has shared this experience in Ahmedabad, I have 
no hesitation in raising these possible effects!) Erikson's account to my 
mind survives this criticism. The Event was a deeply formative experience 
for Gandhi, and the evidence adduced in spite of all the difficulties carries 
conviction. 

Our second question is one that Erikson does not answer, and no one else 
could in the light of our present knowledge. Erikson's probings, however, 
are surely pointing the way to where the answers lie. For what he is bring- 
ing out is that certain early experiences can create fantasy relationship 
systems that give an intensity of feeling to the self and that establish a 
constant inner pressure to reproduce their patterns within a constantly 
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adaptive actualization. Cybernetic models will no doubt fill out from the 
data of the neuropsychological substrates of affective experience as well as 
its psychology what we cannot do at present, that is, account for the com- 
pelling intensity of certain emotional systems when they are combined. 

If we keep in mind his limited objective, Erikson has produced a great 
man’s contribution. His preoccupation with mankind’s dilemma of being 
faced with primitive emotional forces over which we have little control 
and that are able to express themselves with annihilatory power has cer- 
tainly drawn him to look deeply into this great historical figure. Much of 
what could be debated remains marginal to his theme of the nature and 
origins of Gandhi’s method. On these he brings his rich and mature 
knowledge to bear with the result that we have a study that is seminal in 
the innumerable considerations it raises on the urgent issues of managing 
our irrationality. 

J. D. SUTHERLAND 
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THE PUBLICATION BY LADY STENTON of Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon England: 
Being the Collected Papers of Frank Merry Stenton provides the oppor- 
tunity to take stock of the career of a distinguished historian whose name 
will forever be associated with the study of Anglo-Saxon history and with 
the University of Reading. Born on May 17, 1880, an only son, in a God- 
fearing home, Frank Stenton was far too delicate a child to go to school. 
Instead he had private tutors and showed great promise as a musician. 
At seventeen chance led him to the “nascent agriculture department at 
Reading," then no more than an extension college. This accident deter- 
mined his whole career; for though he went on to Oxford and took a 
first class in the History School, it was a research fellowship at Reading 
that finally rescued him from scbool teaching. In Reading he spent the 
rest of his long life, becoming virtually one of the founders of the univer- 
sity there. From 1926 to 1946 he served as professor; from 1946 to 1950 
he was vice-chancellor; and in 1943 he received a knighthood. By this time 
he was a dominating figure in the small world of medieval historical re- 
search, and during his long retirement (1950-67) he exercised a still wider 
influence in connection with the Institute of Historical Research and the 
government-sponsored History of Parliament. 

The value of Lady Stenton's exemplary volume for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon England is not easily exaggerated. It both rounds off the bibliography 
of Stenton's published writings, already set out in Sir Christopher Hatton's 
Book of Seals (1950), which was presented to Stenton on his seventieth 
birthday, and it republishes a generous selection of his periodical publica- 
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tions. But, most fortunately, it does not stand alone. The dry bones of 
bibliography are now made to live by Lady Stenton's full-scale obituary 
notice in the Proceedings of the British Academy. The memoirs of widows 
upon their husbands too often smack of hagiography, but no such charge 
can be brought against this minute narrative of a scholar's life. From 
first to last it is written, if not with detachment—that would be impossible— 
yet with studied objectivity. What would we not give to possess this wealth 
of detail about Bishop Stubbs, or F. W. Maitland, or T. F. Tout? The life 
of no other scholar of equal eminence is now so completely documented; 
and Lady Stenton's unflagging restraint has produced a portrait so authentic 
that her narrative cannot be read without emotion by all who knew her 
husband. One is tempted to add that the two documents, taken together, 
chronicle the most vital and progressive epoch of research upon pre-Con- 
quest England since J. M. Kemble's publication of the Codex Diplomaticus 
(1839-48). | 

Stenton came to manhood at a time that, in retrospect, appears as the 
golden age of historical writing on medieval England. By the beginning of 
the present century J. H. Round, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Maitland, Alfred 
Plummer, and W. H. Stevenson had all published work "directly related 
to the main substance of history." Much of it was fiercely controversial, 
attacking the conclusions of the mid-Victorians like Stubbs, E. R. Freeman, 
J. R. Green, F. W. Seebohm, and others. 


From all this work there emerged a conception of Old English history which was 
consistent in itself, and in keeping with the political thought of the time. In origin 
and in essential features, which were discernible to the end, Anglo-Saxon England 
was a land of village communities composed of peasants who were free and respon- 
sible members of society.? 


3? « 


The "Germanists," in short, had routed the "Romanists," "whose chief 
protagonist had been Seebohm, and to the youthful Stenton it seemed 
that the time was ripe to rewrite Anglo-Saxon history, embodying and 
developing the conclusions of these new master historians. The result is 
concisely stated by Lady Stenton in the opening words of her preface to 
Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon England. 


The appearance of Anglo-Saxon England in 1943 was a landmark in English his- 
toriography. It marked the end of a long task. Up till then my husband had spent 
his life largely preparing for and then writing this book, which was fixmly based 
on every available type of evidence about the Anglo-Saxons. Place-names, coins 
and charters, wills and pleas, archaeology and the laws of the Anglo-Saxons were 
all for the first time adequately used to produce a balanced narrative, supported 
by Domesday Book and the twelfth century charters which made it easier to under- 
stand the earlier material. 


1For Stenton's own summary of earlier research, written three years after the publication of 
Anglo-Saxon England in 1943, see Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon England, 346-56. 
2 Ibid., 349. 
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The success of Anglo-Saxon England was immediate, and it has ever since 
been a best seller, superseding all earlier histories of the Anglo-Saxons. Dr. 
Philip Grierson in the English Historical Review described it as "one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made to our knowledge of the history of 
our own land.''* 

Such is Lady Stenton's broad assessment of her husband's total achieve- 
ment; and it explains the title given to his Collected Papers, which might 
otherwise puzzle the uninitiated reader. For the successive stages in the 
realization of Stenton's lifelong ambition we have the detailed evidence of 
the British Academy biography, which minutely traces each successive step. 
No useful purpose would be served by attempting to summarize it here, 
since its whole value lies in its precise record of events. It has, however, 
wider implications as the best factual account of the gradual take-over of 
historical research by the universities during the last half century. 

Át the close of the nineteenth century Oxford and Cambridge, whose 
social prestige far exceeded that of all other British universities, made but 
slight provision for, and gave less encouragement to, the training of post- 
graduate students in the process of criginal research such as was given in 
France, Germany, and the United States. The main object of Oxford and 
Cambridge was to prepare well-to-do young men, recruited from the Pub- 
lic Schools, for entry into the public service, the professions, and the 
Church; and the dons, uninfluenced, for the most part, by the increasing 
emphasis laid elsewhere upon further discovery, were generally content to 
refer their pupils to Stubbs's Constitutional History (1874—78) as the last 
word on the evolution of medieval institutions. But already in England there 
was a growing demand from young scholars for a more professional train- 
ing. The leading figure in this movement was Professor Tout (1855- 
1929), who, though he had taken a good first in history as a Balliol under- 
graduate, had to spend some years teaching at Lampeter before he was 
made professor at Manchester in 1890. There he developed a new ap- 
proach to the B.A. degree based on the principle that the training best 
suited to a professional historian was also the best for the ordinary 
history graduate. Five years later the young Stenton, "never one to write 
to the papers," notes Lady Stenton, wrote a remarkable letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian that pinpointed the situation. "The essential point," he 
wrote, was 


that research as such finds no place in the Oxford scheme of historical education. 
Historical research at Oxford is a luxury both to the undergraduate, who can only 
apply himself to the technicalities of this art at the imminent risk of losing a class 
in his final examination, and to the graduate, who will normally find no endow- 
ment from university or college sources available for the purpose of his studies.* 


3 Grierson, review of Anglo-Saxon England, in the English Historical Review, 60 (1945): 247-49. 
4 Quoted in “Frank Merry Stenton,” 347. 
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This put the problem in a nutshell: research was a luxury open only to 
the rich, and from the moment of his graduation at Oxford Stenton had to 
harness his ardor for research to some form of gainful employment. This 
was provided by the Victoria History of the Counties of England, an ambi- 
tious enterprise begun by Doubleday and William Page at the turn of the 
century. Each county was to be provided with a translation of the text of 
the Domesday Book, together with an elaborate historical commentary. Of 
this section of the work J. H. Round was inevitably the high priest, he 
himself dealing with the East Anglian counties. In June 1902, we learn 
from Lady Stenton, Frank wrote to his mother that 


Doubleday had the great man Round to see me and they want me to begin at once 
on Nottinghamshire history, receiving payment for each piece done. ... The first 
step is a translation of Domesday Book as it relates to the county. Of this they 
want me to do a specimen page—if Round thinks that satisfactory which Double- 
day says is practically certain . . . the payments will come to about {20-25 for the 
Domesday translation alone.® 


So began Stenton's lifelong connection with the Victoria County History, 
for which he wrote the introductions to the text of Derbyshire (1905), Not- 
tinghamshire (1906), Leicestershire (1907), Rutland (1908), and Hunt- 
ingdonshire (1926); and in 1924 he wrote an introduction to Lincolnshire 
for the Lincoln Record Society. The meeting with Round in 1902 was to 
prove crucial for Stenton for it made him into Round's greatest disciple. 
“All his life," Lady Stenton writes, "Frank remembered Round's kindness 
with gratitude," never forgetting "the top hat and frock coat in which 
Round was clad."? On these famous introductions county historians still 
rely, and upon them Stenton's later output was based. His minute acquain- 
tance with the Domesday text underlay the final flowering of his genius 
in his Anglo-Saxon England (1943), when he was more than sixty years of 
age. No one, not even Maitland in his Domesday Book and Beyond (1897), 
had made such profitable use of that superb collection of statistics as a guide 
to the preceding centuries. 

Important as the meeting with Round was to prove, the work with the 
Victoria County History was insufficient to provide a livelihood, and 
Stenton, despite his precocious brilliance, had to spend five years in teaching 
at Llandovery School in Wales (1908-12). Then, at last, the offer of a 
research fellowship at Reading—not yet a university—provided the entrée 
into academic life. It was only £100, but was nevertheless the turning 
point in his life and the realization of his ambition to become a profes- 
sional historian. No wonder that he stayed at Reading for the rest of his 
life, and like Goldsmith's parson "nor e'er had chang'd, nor wished to 
change his place." 


$ Quoted in ibid., 348. 
e Ibid., 349. 
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And so at the early age of thirty-two years, Stenton was a master of 
Domesday studies on which, thanks to Round’s encouragement, he had 
already completed a decade of apprenticeship. I stress this point not to 
correct Lady Stenton, but to clear up a certain ambiguity implicit in the 
title given to Stenton’s collected papers: Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land” His Anglo-Saxon England still stands today, virtually unchal- 
lenged and streets ahead of other Old English histories—a period on 
which the leading scholars, like Professor Dorothy Whitelock, are his 
pupils. But it would be a great mistake to limit Stenton’s historical achieve- 
ment to pre-Conquest history. Anglo-Saxon England itself includes the 
best available account of William the Conqueror's reign. Nor is this reign 
a terminus ad quem, for Stenton's mastery extended a full century later. 
It was, in fact, his Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic 
History of the Danelaw (1920) that first established his scholarly repu- 
tation;? while his Ford Lectures, delivered in 1929, and published under 
the title of The First Century of English Feudalism: 1066-1166 (1932), may 
well retain their historical authority for an even longer future than his 
Anglo-Saxon studies since they rest upon a close acquaintance with the 
more copious and more reliable evidence that becomes available after the 
Conquest. Both were written in the prime of life and have profoundly 
influenced more recent work. Much of the same mastery is already ap- 
parent, however, in Stenton's Norman London (1915), and even in his 
Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon (1913), a phenomenal little 
book in which he first bridged the gap between Old English and Norman 
history. “Frank’s work," Lady Stenton notes, “was extraordinarily mature 
and finished.” Even his William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Nor- 
mans (Heroes of the Nations Series, 1908) was a fantastic achievement for 
a man still under thirty. 

Thus, thanks to Lady Stenton's biography, in following Stenton's foot- 
steps through a long life we have, in fact, been tracing the progress of 
medieval historical research in England through more than half a century. 
The lead first given by Tout at Manchester after 1890 soon made him 
the outstanding personality in the development of a new approach to the 
past until his death at the age of seventy-four in 1929. Thenceforward, 
Stenton, who like Tout had come up the hard way, more and more at- 
tained the same comparative distinction, together with Sir Maurice Powicke, 
who began as Tout’s pupil at Manchester.!? In 1928 Powicke, who was born 
in the same year as Stenton, became Regius Professor at Oxford, and he 
lived until 1963. His life is closely associated with Oxford, which he 


7 The ambiguity could be avoided by reprinting the title as Preparatory to “Anglo-Saxon 
England." 

8 Lady Stenton describes this study, commonly known as Danelaw Charters, as built upon 
"early post-Conquest evidence." "Frank Merry Stenton," 362. 

9 Ibid., 354. 
. 10 Powicke's career was strikingly parallel with that of Stenton, and attended by the same sort 
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brought into line with other British universities by developing the practice 
and machinery of postgraduate research. But from 1890, or even earlier, 
the systematic development of personal historical inquiry was overwhelm- 
ingly dependent upon individuals, men like Tout, Stenton, Hamilton 
Thompson at Leeds, and other provincial professors, who collectively bridged 
this strange gap in the history taught at Oxford and to a lesser degree at Cam- 
bridge. 

There was, of course, an element of social snobbery inherent in the 
passive resistance that the Oxford establishment for so long offered to the 
new spirit; and though it has now very greatly expanded the apparatus of 
research by the Ph.D. degree, the undergraduate curriculum of the His- 
tory School still retains its traditional outline. Yet, odd though it sounds, 
this Oxford conservatism has immensely stimulated the development of 
all the other British universities, which in recruiting their history teachers 
now demand printed performance as well as personality. A century ago 
medieval research was the hobby of well-to-do amateurs who were not for- 
mally connected with the universities. Now, by what amounts to a take- 
over, it is the prerogative or distinguishing mark of all our universities, 
and as such has proved a powerful academic leveler. The senior professors 
of the majority of British universities today are men formed on the model 
of the early pioneers: men who have somehow managed, despite the 
teaching load, to produce distinguished research. And no one who has 
visited these universities can fail to have noticed how greatly their ex- 
ample has revivified the interest and excitement of their pupils. 

Today, however, when there is more money available for historical study 
than there are people capable of doing it adequately, we should still 
remember with gratitude a small minority of great Oxford scholars who, 
during the gap mentioned above, brought to historical research a mastery 
of method equal to that of the best Continental scholars in France and 
Germany. Among these, three names are of crucial importance— Reginald 
Lane Poole (1857-1939), who for many years brilliantly edited the Eng- 
lish Historical Reuiew;" Sir Paul Vinogradoff, from Russia, who was 
professor of jurisprudence from 1903 to 1925,? and Sir Charles Firth, 
Regius Professor of History from 1904 to 1925, who, in Lady Stenton's 
words, "fought what seemed at times like a losing battle against college 
tutors who were uninterested in encouraging young men to get the train- 


of difficulties. See his obituary, by R. W. Southern, in the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1964, 50 (1965): 275-304. 

11 University lecturer in diplomatic (1896-1927) and a pioneer of early administrative history, 
Poole exercised immense influence as editor of the English Historical Review (1901-20), whereby 
he became the personal friend and helper of almost all the serious young scholars, both men 
and women, of the next generation. See Sir George Clark's obituary of Poole in the English 
Historical Review, 55 (1940): 1-7. 

12 Vinogradoff introduced the Continental seminar to Oxford and published much fine work in 
the British Academy series of Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales. 
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ing necessary for the sound writing of history."!? These, with others like 
H. W. C. Davis, were to prove the linkmen in this century-old transforma- 
tion of historical study, for they were the friends and even the teachers of 
Stenton and many other devotees of research in the provincial universities, 
and they strove unceasingly to advance the careers of pupils sent to them 
by the professors im partibus, whose outlook they shared. They were, in 
fact, the true heirs of Bishop Stubbs himself, who had taught Firth and Tout 
as Oxford undergraduates and was never much in sympathy with the 
establishment over which he presided as professor from 1866 to 1884. 

The overall impression of Sir Frank Stenton conveyed by Lady Stenton's 
two volumes of meticulous record is one of youthful precocity, all-round 
ability, and immense vitality despite his apparent physical frailty. As he 
could have succeeded in any profession by the sheer range of his intellectual 
interests, Lady Stenton's insistence upon his early decision to rewrite 
Anglo-Saxon history is of first importance. He could, had he wished, 
have made good as a musical composer, and he also showed aptitude as a 
youth for natural science. Yet by the time he had left Oxford he had al- 
ready decided to become—not an archeologist, though his biographer 
confesses "I became a dedicated historian from the first lecture I attended 
on Roman Britain’;'* not a philologist, though he lived to edit with 
Allen Mawer the English Place-Name Society’s publications; not a military 
expert or a civic historian despite remarkable contributions to both of these 
then rising subjects; not even a numismatist though few men knew more 
about early coinage—but a professional historian, setting out to erase “the 
thin red line of the Norman Conquest" by joining up the researches of 
Maitland and Round with the dark hinterland of Old English history. 
Nor did this early ambition limit his more practical activities. He was an 
outstanding vice-chancellor of Reading University, but he was also a 
distinguished teacher "who never gave the same lecture twice, and never 
wrote them out in full."!5 Yet on such formal occasions as the Ford Lectures 
he held his crowded audience for six weeks by sheer oratory, and he was 
unequaled upon committees. His prose, too, had its own distinctive rhythm; 
while in private life—at dinner—he was totally relaxed, extremely lively, 
and at times positively slangy. Soon after their marriage in 1919 the Stentons 
moved to Whitley Park Farm, Reading, where for a generation they dis- 
pensed a lavish hospitality to the innumerable scholars who sought help 
and advice. 

The friendships arising from these informal social confrontations resulted, 

18 “Frank Merry Stenton," 347. This can easily be exaggerated, for Oxford's dons, owing to 
the peculiar "college system," have for centuries delighted in apocryphal stories of dons being 
sunk in "port and prejudice," and still do so. It is not, for example, a fact that some crusted life 
fellow, speaking of Tout’s Administrative History, stated that in his opinion “the Great Seal 
might well have been better thrown into the grate, and the Privy Seal down the privy." Nor 
was R. L. Poole descended from the “Pools pf Siloam”! 


14 Ibid., 967. 
15 Ibid., 370. 
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not seldom, in the publication of ancient local records; for both the Sten- 
tons combined enthusiasm for old records with an unusual practical ability 
for getting them into print. Thus, the archives of Lincoln Cathedral now 
approaching completion in ten handsome volumes!® owe their publication 
to a casual meeting with Canon Foster half a century ago, while the 
Northamptonshire Record Society, a model of its kind, owes its very 
foundation to a meeting with Miss Joan Wake." 

All this and more is intimately conveyed by Lady Stenton, who in one 
place apologetically remarks: "It is difficult to keep myself out of the 
story since we did everything together.’ It was certainly true, but even 
so it is the greatest understatement in either book; and something, how- 
ever little, must be added regarding the immense debt he owed to her. A 
historian of great achievement in her own right, her lasting contribu- 
tions to research take up about the year 1166, that is to say where her 
husband's written works, though not his interests, ended, and continue 
well into the thirteenth century. When still his pupil at Reading, she has 
confessed to a somewhat languid interest regarding the Danelaw Chart- 
ers in which her husband then was "bubbling over" with enthusiasm. 
Soon after their marriage she became the secretary of the Pipe Roll So- 
ciety, whose publications—and they were very technical—she successfully 
directed for many years. From these she branched out on the Plea Rolls, 
and more particularly upon the reign of King John, in whose rehabilita- 
tion as an administrator she played a notable part. On the single occasion 
on which the Stentons visited America, in 1961, it was in order that she 
should address the American Philosophical Society. Together they formed 
an impressive and at times a formidable combination both in English 
learning and in social life, each primus inter pares in his own sphere, 
and mutually indebted. The scholarship of both is marked by a new and 
greater expertise in dealing with the sources of medieval history in the 
original manuscripts never fully attained in the nineteenth century; and 
these new standards are reflected in the publications of local history in- 
stitutions, and most notably, in the Lincoln and Northamptonshire Record 
Societies. Either singly or together they have had a finger in nearly 
every historical pie over half a century. But even so, their overwhelming 
service to English historical research has lain in their personal encourage- 
ment of younger scholars whom they taught and later supported in the 
vital problem of professional advancement. 

16 The Registrum Antiquissimum, published by the Lincoln Record Society, was commenced 
by Canon Foster and carried on after his death by Professor Kathleen Major. 

17 See her admirable, warm obituary of Stenton in Northamptonshire Past and Present, 4 
(1968-69): 181-84. "I remember," writes Miss Wake, “once complaining to him about the time 


consumed by administration.” “ ‘Yes,’ " he said, “ ‘what I call odd jobs!’ " 
is “Frank Merry Stenton," 379. 
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G. H. R. PARKINSON, editor. Georg Lukacs: The 
Man, His Work and His Ideas. New York: 
Random House. 1970. Pp. 254. $7.95. 


BERTHOLD P. RIESTERER. Karl Löwith’s View of 
History: A Critical Appraisal of Historicism. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1969. Pp. 108. 


The volume on Lukäcs is "based on" most of a 
series of lectures given at the University of 
Reading in 1968; we are told somewhat crypti- 
cally that "it has not proved possible" to include 
two of them. Of the volume as it stands, only 
parts are relevant for a joint review in the field 
of philosophy of history (certainly only parts of 
it lie within my area of professional compe- 
tence). These are chiefly the editor's introduc- 
tion, a sound and informative chronological 
sketch of Lukács' career, both intellectual and 
political, spiced with some analytical passages; 
the last two chapters, “Lukäcs’ Views on how 
History Moulds Literature" by David Craig 
and "Lukács Concept of the Beautiful" by 
Stanley Mitchell one of the translators of 
Lukács The Historical Novel; passages, par- 
ticularly on that work, in A. G. Lehmann's 
"Ihe Marxist as a Literary Critic" and, true 
to form, the sections on Dilthey in H. A. 
Hodges “Lukács on Irrationalism." Some of 
the rest of the volume will be accessible and 
of interest only to those versed in the arcana of 
Marxist sectarianism. Of the parts under con- 
sideration here, the weakest, in my judgment, 
is unfortunately Craig's, potentially the most 
important for historians. The weakness is due 
not only to Craig's self-confessed and, I must 
say rather astonishing, limitation to those works 
of Lukács available in English but also to 
its diffuseness; many of his specific points, both 
about The Historical Novel and Six Walter 


Scott in particular and about the relationship 
among esthetics, literary criticism, and history 
in general are made better by Lehmann and 
Mitchell. Nevertheless, Craig's chapter is by 
no means without value and interest. In fact, 
all the relevant parts of the Lukács volume 
are illuminating, critical as well as expository, 
and above all clear, even where the subject is 
obscure. 

The small monograph by Riesterer, a re- 
vised version of a Ph.D. thesis at Wayne State 
University, though for the most part profes- 
sionally relevant to historians, could perhaps 
be better described as redundant. Riesterer 
has read all of Karl Lówith's voluminous and 
scattered output and summarizes, with some- 
times unduly lengthy quotations, the major 
and some of the minor works. Though having 
studied for a year at Heidelberg while Lówith 
was active there, he is laudably unafraid to 
offer adverse criticism of Lówith's changing 
attitude to "historicism" and his ultimate in- 
effectual attempt to combat it. Since Lówith 
was motivated to undertake this attack, not 
because of any intrinsic shortcomings of “his- 
toricism," especially in Dilthey's version, but 
because he judged historicism to have issued 
in radical relativism and thence in the “deci- 
sionism" of Carl Schmitt that in turn gave 
support to National Socialism, the question 
arises whether Lówith was worth a monograph 
in the first place. As between two philosophers 
who, one way and another, have spent their 
lives wrestling with Hegel, Lukács is altogether 
the more powerful intellect, despite his accep- 
tance of an orthodoxy whose damaging effects 
are shown throughout the volume on him, 
most trenchantly perhaps by Lehmann. Lukäcs’ 
superiority to Lówith is suitably reflected in 
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the two books under review. The volume on 
Lukács, though by its nature almost inevitably 
a little patchy, is clearly the work of mature 
minds. Riesterer, by contrast, does not inspire 
confidence. Both his information and his argu- 
ment are sometimes at fault, and doubt even 
creeps in whether he is always quite sure what 
he means by “historicism.” The monograph 
is also marred by a number of editorial and 
technical defects. 

W. M. SIMON 

University of Keele, 

England 


F. R. COWELL. Values in Human Society: The 
Contributions of Pitirim A. Sorokin io Soci- 
ology. (An Extending Horizons Book.) [Boston: 
Porter Sargent.] 1970. Pp. xii, 480. $8.95. 


Pitirim Sorokin died in 1968 at the age of 
seventy-nine, after an extraordinary personal 
and intellectual life. Born in a Russian peasant 
village, he engaged in revolutionary activities as 
a student and teacher at St. Petersburg and was 
jailed on several occasions by tsarist police. A 
friend of Kerensky, Sorokin became his sec- 
retary in the provisional government, and he 
was later imprisoned and condemned to death 
by the Bolsheviks. He was reprieved through 
the influence of young Bolsheviks who formerly 
had been his students, and he was allowed to 
establish a new department of sociology at 
Leningrad, where he taught until 1922, when 
he went into exile. Lectures in the United 
States led to an appointment at the University 
of Minnesota from 1924 to 1930. He then be- 
came the first professor and chairman of the 
new department of sociology at Harvard, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1959. 
Sorokin was interested in a wide range of 
sociological topics and wrote three dozen books 
and over two hundred articles. He became most 
widely known for his ambitious attempt to 
formulate a theory concerning the rise and fall 
of unified cultural systems in the past. Initially 
presented in four volumes entitled Social 
and Cultural Dynamics (1937-41), Sorokin's 
philosophy of history appeared to be a prophecy 
of doom for the Western world. Contemporary 
Europe and America were in the declining 
phase of "sensate" culture, which was marked 
primarily by its hedonism and by a materialistic 
view of reality. Sorokin protested, however, 
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that he was not pessimistic concerning the 
future of Western civilization. The next phase 
was to be a newly invigorated "idealistic" 
culture combining the best of the "sensate" 
and those of the subsequent "ideational" cul- 
ture, which would be defined by its view of 
reality as nonmaterial and eternal and in 
which hedonism would be replaced by spiritual- 
ity. Sorokin's prediction was based upon the 
cyclical pattern of the past in which, for 
example, the predominantly "ideational" cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages was followed by the 
synthesizing “idealistic” thirteenth century, 
which evolved into modern "sensate" culture. 

Values in Human Society is a clear and ac- 
curate exposition, as well as an earnest defense, 
of Sorokin's theories, presented by a long-time 
admirer. F. R. Cowell is an amateur historian- 
sociologist-man of letters and a former English 
civil servant, now in his seventies. Cowell first 
published an introduction to Sorokin's philos- 
ophy of history twenty years ago. The present 
volume incorporates a revision of the earlier 
book and adds to it summaries of Sorokin's 
autobiographical writings, his other sociological 
scholarship, and a discussion of the reception 
of Sorokin's ideas. 

Values in Human Society is the best avail- 
able introduction to Sorokin's philosophy of 
history. For his work in general it may be 
supplemented by the collection of criticisms 
and Sorokin's responses edited by Philip J. 
Allen, Pitirim A. Sorokin in Review (1963). 

ROBERT ALLEN SKOTHEIM 
University of Colorado 


GABRIEL JACKSON. Historian’s Quest. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. viii, 234. $6.95. 


In Historian’s Quest Gabriel Jackson recreates 
candidly and sincerely the context in which he 
wrote The Spanish Republic and the Civil 
War (1965) He describes both general his- 
toric problems that interest him and those in 
Spanish bistory (where he acknowledges the 
influence of Américo Castro). It is his account 
of interviews with participants or with bureau- 
crats who guard the archives, however, that 
provide the most insight into Jackson's historical 
perspective and methodology. Jackson scrupu- 
lously describes ‘his personal and intellectual 
preparation for these interviews: friendship 
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with Spanish exiles in Mexico, literary pref- 
erences, graduate work in Toulouse where he 
met other Spanish exiles, dedication to civil 
egalitarianism, and lack of concern with formal 
religion. All this enabled him to communicate 
easily with liberal Spanish politicians and in- 
tellectuals who defended the constitution of 
1931 and provided a vantage point for him 
to view the complex political spectrum, which 
ranged from those who would substantially 
or in part revise that constitution to social 
revolutionaries or reactionaries who opposed 
it outright. 
, Even granting immense good will, can any 
one individual comprehend each and all of 
these ideologies, complicated as they were by 
personal ambitions? Conflicting viewpoints 
obscure not only motivation but even the facts 
of a controversial event of which there is no 
documentary record. Consider the convent 
burnings of May 1931. Jackson interviewed 
Miguel Maura, the "Catholic" republican 
minister of the interior in 1931, whose account 
differed in detail and evaluation from that of 
Diego Martinez Barrio, a Radical minister in 
that same cabinet. Jackson has great respect 
for Martinez Barrio and favors his view. Yet 
Maura’s impassioned but factual report (pre- 
sented fully in his book, Ast Cayo Alfonso 
XIII [1962]) is confirmed in many ways by a 
Socialist minister (Indalecio Prieto, in Cartas 
a un Escultor [1961]. The detail of the 
Socialists’ vote in that crisis, which Jackson 
emphasizes in crediting Martinez Barrio’s ac- 
count, is described differently in Maura’s book 
and in Jackson’s account of his interview with 
Maura. Much of the confusion results from the 
larger conflict between Maura’s view of the 
burnings as an organized challenge to authority 
justifying harsh action and the view of an 
anticlerical like Martinez Barrio that the 
burnings were a genuine expression of public 
anticlericalism. In Historian’s Quest Professor 
Jackson provides a forthright account of the 
way he personally resolved these conflicting 
testimonies. 

JOAN CONNELLY ULLMAN 

University of Washington 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Cities on the Move. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 


257. $6.75. 
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Toynbee’s latest book offers “to examine the 
present urban explosion in the light of the 
previous history of cities.” Inspired by C. A. 
Doxiades, the city planner, and Jean Gottmann, 
the geographer, he applies his characteristic 
method to a subject of grave contemporary 
concern. Toynbee still impresses the reader 
by the immensity of time into which he sets 
his topic; by the show of learnedness (some- 
times in danger of becoming an end in itself); 
and by the globalism of his perspectives. He 
still is the “complete historian” in achieving 
a close, if occasionally naive, fusion of him- 
self with his history through autobiographical 
anecdote, recollection of firsthand impressions, 
or statement of personal opinion; in his un- 
flagging moralism; and in his happy knowledge 
that history is part of the future and the 
future is part of history. Yet in his new in- 
terest he seems still part of an earlier genera- 
tion. 

He compares the vast daily movement of 
urban commuters with man’s nomadic existence 
in the distant past, viewing the new nomadism 
as a result of the outflow of cities, an outflow 
devastating the countryside “more thoroughly 
and more lastingly than it had ever been 
devastated by any nomad horde.” This terrify- 
ing trend has created a number of huge mega- 
lopoles and will lead, in the foreseeable future, 
to the rise of the global ecumenopolis. After 
discussing, in a somewhat playful and not 
always convincing manner, various types of 
cities, he concludes with a guesswork sketch of 
the coming World-City. He sees ecumenopolis 
as an interrelated network of giant megalo- 
poles (the present ones and a new one in 
the area of the great lakes of East Africa). It 
is choked with slums and vehicular traffic; its 
air and water polluted. Toynbee is opposed 
to immediate slum clearance on the ground 
that we desperately need both existing and 
new housing. He berates the “sly collective 
selfishness” of suburbia and would abolish 
suburban self-government. He rails against 
the irrationality of mass transportation by 
private automobile and by airplanes—he prefers 
railroads. He also looks for the preservation of 
small communities the size of ancient Ur or 
eighteenth-century Weimar. Human happiness 
in the ecumenopolis must be achieved, he 
now says, by-rearranging man's external en- 
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vironment (as Doxiades argues) rather than 
by searching for a new epiphany, as he used 
to say. 

The professionals of urban studies.may find 
the underlying theory of urbanism somewhat 
simple for their purposes: the basic intellectual 
equipment and orientation of this book is 
essentially that of T'he Study of History. While 
Toynbee touches on technology, he slights sci- 
ence; and the modern cities of Europe are 
unduly underrepresented. In emotional tone 
this volume is curiously mixed of nostalgia for 
Ur-Weimar and the realization that "we can- 
not revert to the premechanization way of life"; 
of rejection of ecumenopolis as currently loom- 
ing ahead and acceptance of its promise (in- 
cluding world federation). In general it would 
seem to belong more to the corpus of Toynbee's 
work than to that of urban studies as currently 
practiced. 

THEODORE H. VON LAUE 
Clark University 


Villes de l'Europe méditerranéenne et de 
l'Europe occidentale du Moyen Age au XIX” 
siecle: Actes du colloque de Nice (27-28 mars 
1969). (Annales de la Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences humaines de Nice, Number 9-10, grd 
and 4th Quarter 1969. Centre de la Médi- 
terranée moderne et contemporaine. [Paris:] 
"Les Belles Lettres.” 1969. Pp. 363. 


These twenty-four papers were presented at a 
conference on urban history held in Nice in 
1969. Scholars at every stage in their research 
came together from Italy, Belgium, France, 
and Spain. The results are uneven; some scho- 
lars merely repeat what they have published 
before, others are at such an early stage of 
their work that they do little more than de- 
scribe their sources, and still others, notably 
H. Lapeyre, M. Bouloiseau, and E. Corvisier, 
present important contributions to European 
social history. None of the participants seems 
to have feared that the details of the muni- 
cipal administration in some particular town, 
the response to a plague in another, the social 
structure, militias, and land ownership, would 
bore their listeners or readers. None reaches 
out to make a comparative analysis, and all 
avoid questions about the nature of urban 
society, the definition of towns, and so forth. 
Not one paper explicitly raises methodologi- 
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cal questions, and no general models for an 
urban history are presented. Not a single work 
by a sociologist, anthropologist, or ethnologist 
is cited. 

The reason for this attention to the parti- 
cular is perhaps obvious. In the last century 
scholars in the history of medieval and early 
modern towns have had a surfeit of theories 
about urban history, and as the heirs of Fustel 
de Coulanges, Henri Pirenne, and others, they 
tend to take for granted this theorizing or go 
beyond it. Through these papers runs a refrain 
expressing reservations about the older, more 
general conclusions about the unique role, 
that the town played in Western civilization. 
Instead, we find that every element of the urban 
population was linked to rural society. In- 
deed, a general theme in these papers is that 
no aspect of urban history may profitably be 
studied without paying attention to its rural 
components. 

There are references to the general questions 
being debated by historians, questions that 
specifically have little to do with urban history. 
For example, A. Marongiu stresses the feudal 
character of the relationship established be- 
tween lords and the "collective signory" or 
town. F. Vercauteren assesses the factors lead- 
ing to an economic “take-off” in twelfth- 
century Arras and notes how this stimulated 
the demand for special privileges on the part 
of the townsmen. E. Ruano sees the effect of 
the Reconquista on the development of towns 
beyond the Asturias region of Spain, while 
C. Battle describes how the depression and 
plague at the end of the fourteenth century 
led to an attempt to "democratize" the muni- 
cipal government of Barcelona. 

Much more subtly, N. Coulet suggests, on 
the basis of a study of "lost villages" around 
Aix in the fourteenth century. that the village 
itself might well have been abandoned, while 
its inhabitants continued as a community, 
cultivating the land and living elsewhere. M. 
Zerner demonstrates for the Comtat Venaissin 
in 1414 that a very high percentage of house- 
holds owned some land, if only a tiny garden, 
while none save the notary and local lord 
possessed more than five hectares. 

Two articles explore the administration of 
city governments in sixteenth-century Spain. 
J. Martin's research on Gata complements 
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that of H. Lapeyre for Valencia. The privileges 
and organization of municipal powers of the 
urban patriciate were very similar. Lapeyre 
implies that what he says the medievalists 
prefer to call "urban patriciates,” but which 
he refers to as grands bourgeois, employed 
similar techniques of political control through 
guilds and other organizations and through 
municipal governments. B. Bennassar describes 
the reactions of these same grands bourgeois 
during a plague in Santander in 1596. Most 
fled the city for their country estates, but those 
who stayed provided leadership at the risk of 
their own lives. The few leaders who stayed 
also brought popular elements of the city into 
the municipal government to ensure public 
order, which suggests a relationship between 
crises such as plagues and democratization in 
late-medieval urban history. 

The papers on the municipal governments 
of France in the eighteenth century represent 
by far the most valuable and original part of 
this volume. The focus is continually on the 
social aspects of provincial and urban politics. 
Were the provincial administrations already 
moribund, the city militias defunct, and the 
indebtedness of towns so great that they were 
unable to respond to the needs and violence 
of the 1780s? D. Ligou stresses the local auto- 
nomy that survived in the pays d'état, in this 
instance Burgundy. Power over taxation was 
shared by intendants, governors, provincial 
estates, Parlement, and the municipal govern- 
ments, giving some freedom of action to the 
latter. In another pays d'état, Languedoc, con- 
flicts between the municipal government of 
Toulouse and the Parlement in the same city 
became intense. The intendant and the royal 
ministers in Paris scarcely dared to intervene. 
The Parlement gained in power at the expense 
of the municipal government and of the Crown 
as well, which signaled the events to come in 
1789. To indicate further the weakening of the 
Crown over local institutions, M. Bordes points 
out the failure of the Crown's efforts to sell 
newly created municipal offices in Languedoc 
in 1771. Such a policy was anachronistic and 
ineffectual since there were few purchasers of 
these offices. 

Nor did new institutions create an enthusiastic 
response. In Touraine, where municipal coun- 
cils were established in 1787, M. Bouloiseau 
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describes the confusions over such complica- 
tions as electoral procedures and the lack of 
a meeting place. Unwillingness to serve with- 
out remuneration hampered the effectiveness 
of these councils and, on the basis of the social 
origins of their members, suggests that for 
the laboureurs (the biggest single group) 
and others, time spent in politics meant a loss 
of income. Even so, these individuals gained 
some political experience as they grappled with 
local problems, thus preparing them for writ- 
ing the cahiers in 1789. Y. Castan suggests 
that the peasantry around Toulouse continued 
to look to the nobility for the initiative in 
solving local problems. 

A. Corvisier discusses a more specifically 
urban phenomenon, the bourgeois militias, 
and finds that they continued to exist in the 
eighteenth century. Their value as soldiers was 
low, but they were still guarantors of order 
in cities as large as Montpellier and Bordeaux. 
Corvisier suggests that the "bourgeois" in- 
cluding the gros bourgeois, gradually came 
to see bearing arms in guard duty as dishon- 
orable. But as the need for order became ap- 
parent in 1789, national guards simply assumed 
the role that had previously been exercised by 


the militia. 


J. Solé promises much under the flashy title 
of "Carnal Passion and Urban Society in the 
Ancien Régime" for Grenoble during the reign 
of Louis xiv, but after stating how important 
it is to study the history of sexuality, he de- 
scribes the familiar and much more limited 
subject of prostitution in a very impressionistic 
and old-fashioned way. 

The concluding articles in the book are 
about the definitions of the notables and 
bourgeois who continued to exercise so much 
influence on every aspect of French life in the 
early nineteenth century. J. Vidalenc stresses 
how these propertied classes moved back and 
forth from town to country. P. Gonnet defines 
the characteristics of the bourgeois more pre- 
cisely as having domestic servants, rural do- 
mains, investments including houses they 
rented, and money invested in furniture, jewels, 
and gold. Whether the income is from rural 
or urban sources makes little difference in the 
style of living and the influence of the bour- 
geois in society. M. Agulhon, by studying the 
decline of small towns in the department of 
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the Var of the nineteenth century, argues that 
the middleincome but quite well-educated 
bourgeois families of these small towns migrated 
elsewhere and furnished the personnel for the 
administrative and industrial cadres of modern 
France. Finally, A. J. Tudesq examines in 
detail the results of the municipal law of 1831 
on national French politics. 

OREST RANUM 

Johns Hopkins University 


LAWRENCE C. WROTH. The Voyages of Giovanni 
da Verrazzano, 1524-1528. New Haven: Yale 
University Press for the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 1970. Pp. xvi, 319, 46 plates. $25.00. 


This volume is a fitting crown to the late Dr. 
Wroth's many years of devoted and productive 
scholarship. It began with his being commis- 
sioned by the Pierpont Morgan Library to 
prepare a new edition of one if its treasures, 
the Cellére Codex of Verrazzano's contemporary 
letter on his North American voyage to the 
king of France. This is the core of the book, 
which includes a facsimile of the manuscript, 
notes on variations from other copies by Fred- 
erick B. Adams, jr, a transcription of the 
Italian text, a fresh English translation by 
Susan Tarrow, and several pages by the author 
on the origin and provenance of this manu- 
script. Considering that the Cellére Codex has 
only twice been printed, and in hard-to-come- 
by publications, this section alone gives full 
value to the book. 

In addition Dr. Wroth has given us a fresh 
biography of Verrazzano, the geographical 
background of and preparation for his voyage 
of 1524, and a narrative of the voyage, iden- 
tifying so far as possible the places mentioned 
in the letter and on the maps by Maiollo, 
Girolamo da Verrazzano, Gastaldi, and others. 
He transcribes all known additional sources 
on Verrazzano's voyages (such as the Fécamp 
documents and the Giovio poem); he gives us 
a critical account of his tragic death at the 
hands of cannibals and has a long chapter on 
the influence of his North American voyage 
on geography. This last is illustrated by forty- 
six plates of earlier and later maps that, owing 
to the generous format of the book and the 
excellent printing, are big enough so that with 
the aid of a glass one may read almost every 
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name and inscription. Almost completely new 
is the chapter on "the Chabot Project"—the 
voyage of 1526-27 to Brazil, set up by Philippe 
Chabot de Brion, admiral of France, later the 
patron of Jacques Cartier. There are also notes 
on the portraits and a complete bibliography. 

Henry C. Murphy's charges in 1875 that the 
voyage of 1524 was spurious and that Verrazzano 
was really a French pirate were long ago dis- 
posed of, but there are plenty of other con- 
troversies about Verrazzano with which Dr. 
Wroth has dealt carefully. First, where was he 
born, and to what parents? On this point Dr. 
Wroth leaves us uncertain whether his hero 
was born at the family castello (still standing) 
near Greve in Chianti or to a Florentine mer- 
cantile family established at Lyons. In either 
case it is certain that the explorer was an 
Italian of gentle breeding and classical educa- 
tion and that his voyage was financed, at least 
in part, by Lyons merchants looking for a new 
route to the Oriental sources of silk. 

It so happens that I made an independent 
study of the voyage of i524 (European Dis- 
covery of America: The Northern Voyages 
[1971] in which I differ somewhat from Dr. 
Wroth's place identifications. These are few 
and inconsequential, except perhaps the loca- 
tion of Verrazzano's "Archadia," which Wroth 
places north of the Chesapeake Bay and I place 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 

In every respect it was a remarkable voyage, 
both for what the navigator saw or thought he 
saw, and for what he missed; and he missed a 
lot because, doubtless for safety’s sake, he 
generally sailed far off shore and avoided 
all harbors except New York and Newport, 
anchoring by preference in open roadsteads. 
His latitudes were the most accurate taken by 
any transatlantic explorer prior to Cartier. His 
assertion at the end of his letter that the coast 
was continuous from Florida to Cape Breton 
and that it was part of a really new world 
"not linked with Asia or Africa,” cancels 
out his earlier mistake of taking Pamlico Sound, 
North ‘Carolina, for an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Is there, then, anything more to be done on 
Verrazzano? Yes indeed! Someone should sail 
in the spring of the year over his entire course 
from South Carolina to New York, letter and 
earliest charts in hand, to identify the many 
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names that have puzzled every .historian. And 
nobody has yet surely identified the Indian 
tribes of the Carolina coast whose manners 
Verrazzano so vividly described. Until these 
things are done, Dr. Wroth's really great book 
must be considered definitive and his scholarly 
conclusions unchallengeable. 

S. E. MORISON 

Harvard University 


LESTER S. KING. The Road to Medical Enlighten- 
ment, 1650-1695. (History of Science Library.) 
New York: American Elsevier. 1970. Pp. x, 
209. $11.50. 


It is difficult to characterize a well-defined era 
such as the Renaissance or the French Revolu- 
tion; Dr. King here attempts an even more 
complex task—that of analyzing an interim 
period, a kind of medical prérévolution, ex- 
tending from the death of Galileo to the birth 
of Voltaire, from Cromwell to Queen Anne. 
It is an era flanked by giants in medicine, 
Harvey and Boerhaave; and in the philosophy 
and methodology of science, Bacon and Locke. 
Sir Thomas Browne was the typical enlightened 
physician of this age; Tyson, Swammerdam, 
and Malpighi its exceptional experimenters, 
and Moliére's doctor the parody of its practi- 
tioner. 

King is not concerned with the giants. Rather 
he wishes to analyze medical thought in the 
context of the "general cultural milieu" (p. 
7) 'Yo do this he chooses the metaphor of 
the "Road to Enlightenment," leading past 
a number of way stations. At each we are 
presented with the scholarly portrait of a 
typical doctor: Riverius, a strict Galenist and 
a successful practitioner at Montpellier in 
the days of Henry ıv and Richelieu; Van 
Helmont, the famous neoplatonic alchemist 
and inventor of the term "gas"; Boyle, the 
Baconian and "atomist," an early devotee of 
pharmacology. 

After analyzing the metaphysical positions, 
King explores methodological attitudes in the 
persons of Sylvius and Sydenham—one an ia- 
trochemist, the other an empiricist and clas- 
sifier. The "shifting patterns" described in 
chapter 4 lead to the culminating point: 
Friederich Hoffmann's Fundamenta Medicinae 
of 1695, which Dr. King has translated into 
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English for the first time. And although Hoff- 
mann “did not provide any new discoveries," 
he is King's choice to illustrate and typify half 
a century of medical thought. The Fundamenta 
"shows the persistence of old ideas under the 
guise of the new," “exemplifies system-forma- 
tion," and “discloses the conflict between dif- 
ferent ideas and lets us see the way that the 
struggle was temporarily resolved" (pp. 182~ 
83). 

Bypassing the great doctors and scientists, 
King is able to focus on an intelligent medical 
practitioner who glimpsed, but did not quite 
see, the "light" of the Enlightenment. This book 
is thus an analysis of the intellectual and 
medicoscientific background of a typical late 
seventeenth-century physician, uninterested in 
microscopic research, unaware of such new 
fields as comparative anatomy and embryology, 
evidently untouched by Newton and Locke. 
King proposes the Fundamenta as "the best 
single expression of the new medicine," adding 
that it "exemplifies the complex currents" 
(p. 181). He provides us with an additional 
facet to the struggle of the "Ancients and 
Moderns,” a prelude to his Medical World of 
the r8th Century (1958), a vivid reminder that 
the history of medical thought forms a lively 
part of the Western intellectual tradition. 

DORA. B. WEINER 
Manhattanville College 


HENRY BLUMENTHAL. France and the United 
States: Their Diplomatic Relations, 1789—1914. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 312. $9.75. 


LYNN M. CASE and WARREN F. SPENCER. The 
United States and France: Civil War Diplo- 
macy. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 747. $22.50. 


Throughout the nineteenth century the major 
foreign policies of France and the United States 
tended to separate the two nations. Following 
the War for Ámerican Independence, France 
was primarily concerned with restoring its pres- 
tige and power on the Continent, and the 
United States devoted itself to the construction 
of a continental empire in political isolation 
from Europe. Át the same time, however, both 
nations had important commercial ties and 
were concerned with the world balance of 
power. Ás a consequence, France could never 
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ignore the United States, and the United 
States could never achieve real political isola- 
tion. In addition Americans were committed 
to the romantic notion of a special relation 
between France and the United States stem- 
ming from French support for the rebellious 
American colonies. The functions of commerce, 
geopolitics, and emotional attachment gave a 
peculiar flavor to nineteenth-century Franco- 
American relations and are ably explored in 
these two studies. 

Henry Blumenthal’s major contribution lies 
in providing needed perspective. His chief 
argument is that whatever affinity Frenchmen 
and Americans may have felt, the diplomatic 
relations between their nations were essentially 
determined by coldly realistic commercial and 
geopolitical calculations, both of which were 
closely intertwined in French thought. French 
policy, shaped by the fear that America would 
upset the European balance of power to 
France's detriment, vacillated between culti- 
vating and antagonizing the Americans. Simi- 
larly the United States attempted to use the 
European balance to further its own ends. While 
at times France and the United States could 
work to mutual advantage, more often their 
relations were severely strained. The myth of 
the special relation served chiefly as an anodyne 
to these frequent tensions. 

Blumenthal’s study falls well within the 
"realist" school, and while a few of his specific 
interpretations are questionable, for the most 
part he is persuasive. He has provided an ex- 
cellent synthesis that incorporates insights from 
the most recent and well-known studies with 
much new material from archival and contem- 
porary sources. 

Lynn M. Case and Warren F. Spencer have 
concentrated their interest on the Civil War 
years. Their research has been exhaustive, and 
this work, comparable to E. D. Adams' study 
of Anglo-American Civil War relations, is 
clearly definitive. Case has covered the early 
years of the war to the resignation of foreign 
minister Thouvenel in late 1862; Spencer was 
responsible for the remaining years and the 
ministry of Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Case's and Spencer's general interpretation 
is similar to Blumenthal's. Added is consider- 
able depth and detail and a number of im- 
portant new interpretations of specific episodes. 
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Analyses of Seward's diplomacy, the eflect of 
the Civil War on the Anglo-French entente 
cordiale, the French contribution to the peace- 
ful settlement of the Trent affair, the effective- 
ness of the Union blockade, and the impor- 
tance of the disruption of Franco-American 
trade on French policy are fresh, convincing, 
and well done. 

This study is not without some weaknesses. 
While the analyses of the diplomacy of Napo- 
leon's foreign ministers are excellent, the 
enigma of Napoleon mi remains largely un- 
solved. Blumenthal’s broader treatment is su- 
perior. Also, Case's contention that the Trent 
affar may have been a Confederate plot to 
bring about an Anglo-American war is intri- 
guing but not wholly convincing. And finally, 
the stylistic device of converting material from 
diplomatic correspondence into direct discourse 
does not substantially enrich the literary value 
of the work (its only possible justification), 
while it creates some distortion and reduces the 
book's usefulness. 

On the whole, these two excellent works are 
major contributions to the literature of Franco- 
Americans. Both provide valuable insights, 
perspective, and new material necessary for 
understanding the unique relationship be- 
tween France and the United States, both past 
and present. 

KINLEY J. BRAUER 
University of Minnesota 


GEORGE E. BROOKS, JR. Yankee Traders, Old 
Coasters, & African Middlemen: A History of 
American Legitimate Trade with West Africa 
in the Nineteenth Century. (African Research 
Studies, Number 11.) [Brookline, Mass.:] Bos- 
ton University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 370. $12.50. 


George Brooks's monograph, designed for the 
specialist in either nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can or African economic history, is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature dealing with 
United States-African relations in the last 
century. With scholarly detachment and con- 
summate concern for detail Brooks traces 
American "legitimate" trade with West Africa 
through three major stages of development: 
its late eighteenth-century origins as New 
England merchants replaced English and 
French sources cut off from Africa by the 
Napoleonic Wars; the era of mercantilist ex- 
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clusion (1815-30), when Americans resorted 
to smuggling in order to continue their com- 
merce with European colonies on both th2 
Leeward and Windward coasts; and the golden 
era of free trade (1850-80), when large num- 
bers of American vessels freely traded along 
Africa’s west coast. 

At best, American "legitimate" trade with 
Africa was limited. Such trade as did exist 
was confined largely to the exchange of Amert 
can rum, tobacco, guns, and ammunition— 
essentially luxury items—for hides, palm oil, 
ivory, cam wood (for making dyes), and, later 
on, peanuts. Brooks concludes that while 
Africa consumed a minuscule percentage of 
American exports, one per cent at its peak 
during the 1860s, American goods represented 
a considerable portion of foreign products flow- 
ing into West Africa in the nineteenth century. 

While no one can quarrel seriously with 
Professor Brooks's conclusions, his designation 
“legitimate trade" in the subtitle of his study 
is open to question. Professor Brooks defines 
"legitimate trade" as trade encompassing any 
commodity except slaves. Yet until 1807 the 
slave trade was a “legitimate” enterprise for 
English merchants, and their American counter- 
parts could “legitimately” engage in similar 
activities until 1809. Moreover, Professor Brooks 
catalogs the extensive smuggling activities 
of the Yankee merchants engaged in the West 
African trade in the post-Napoleonic era. They 
violated the English Navigation Acts and the 
French Exclusif with impunity in their pursuit 
of "legitimate" trade. To consider a trading 
venture that must rely for its success on con- 
stant circumvention of the laws as legitimate is 
a peculiar treatment of legitimacy. 

Finally this book does not touch upon 
American trade with Liberia, the African na- 
tion of greatest interest to Americans in the 
nineteenth century. Professor Brooks tells us 
that the subject is too vast and complicated 
to be presented adequately in the present study, 
and that he will deal with Liberia in a separate 
volume. We hope this essential companion 
study will equal the high scholarly aspirations 
of Brooks's current work. 


SHELDON H. HARRIS 
San Fernando Vailey State College 
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G. L. BONDAREVSKII. Angliiskaia politika i mezh- 
dunarodnye otnosheniia v basseine Persidskogo 
Zaliva (konets XIX-nachalo XX v.) [England’s 
Policies and International Relations in the 
Persian Gulf Basin at the End of the ıgth and 
the Beginning of the goth Century]. (Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, Institut Narodov Azii.) Moscow: 
{zdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1968. Pp. 541. 


For wel over a century Great Britain was 
firmly in control of the Persian Gulf. The 
British navy patrolled its steamy waters, and 
the British resident at Bushehr exercised a 
quasi-monarchic authority over its shores. 
British hegemony was not unchallenged, how- 
ever. The French made some feeble attempts 
to establish themselves at Muscat. The Ger- 
mans, whose influence at Constantinople in- 
creased rapidly in the decades immediately 
preceding World War ı, tried to penetrate 
Kuwait. Russia, baving acquired predominance 
at Tehran through control of the shab's purse, 
looked forward to the eventual annexation 
of Persia and showed her flag in the Gulf. 

G. L. Bondarevskii, author of an earlier 
study touching upon the problem of inter- 
national rivalry in the Persian Gulf (Bagdad- 
skaia doroga i proniknovenie germanskogo 
imperializma na Blizhnit Vostok — [1955]), 
analyzes British policies toward the coastal 
states and toward the great powers in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in 
the spirit of old Anglo-Russian rivalry. The 
concluding paragraphs of the book purport 
to show the activation of British imperialism 
in the Gulf in the late 1960s, which had as 
one of its manifestations "the publication of 
scholarly research and popularizations whose 
authors strive to prove that Great Britain has 
made a great contribution to the economic 
development of the Persian Gulf, that it was 
she who saved the people of those countries 
from the horrors of slavery and the slave trade 
and from enslavement at the turn of the cen- 
tury by Turkey, Iran, Germany, and especially 
Tsarist Russia." Thus inadvertently the author 
reveals the essential purpose of his own work: 
to show that Great Britain has enslaved the 
nations of the Persian Gulf and that her poli- 
cies have not changed to this day, even if she 
is about to withdraw from the area the last 
remnants of her once great naval forces. 

Stripped of its Marxian terminology, this 
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book would have been worthy of any late 
nineteenth-century Russian patriotic writer. K. 
Skalkovskii or I. A. Zinoviev would not have 
hesitated to endorse it. Though largely po- 
lemical, the book provides a detailed review 
of many obscure events culled from the rela- 
tively large literature in Western languages. 
The total absence of references to sources in 
Arabic, Turkish, or Persian is striking. The 
author relies heavily on published collections 
of documents and the research of such scholars 
as R. Kumar, J. B. Kelly, and J. B. Plass. He 
has not explored British archives, all of which 
are open to scholars, and his use of materials 
from the Russian archives, which are closed to 
outsiders, does not add much to one's under- 
standing of British policy. The system of trans- 
literation, the bane of all who write on the 
Middle East, is inconsistent and confusing. 
The style is pedestrian, and neither events nor 
persons ever come to life. 

FIRUZ KAZEMZADEH 

Yale University 


M. F. IUR'Ev. Revoliutsiia 1925-1927 gg. U 
Kitae [The Revolution of 1925-1927 in China]. 
(Moskovskii Gosudarstvennyi Universitet im. 
M. V. Lomonosova, Institut Vostochnykh 
lazykov. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1968. 
Pp. 518. 


This book, written in Russian, is published 
under the sponsorship of the Institute of 
Eastern Languages, Moscow State University 
of Lomonosov. By reconstructing the events 
of the "Great Chinese Revolution" of the 19205, 
Iur’ey shows why after initial successes the 
Soviet effort to turn China into a Communist 
province ended in failure. 

The book consists of four parts. Iur’ev first 
discusses the foundations of the revolutionary 
forces in Canton and the intensification of the 
general revolutionary situation in China from 
January 1924 to May 1925. He then deals with 
the escalation of the revolution in major cities 
of China from May 1925 to July 1926, the in- 
cident of May go in Shanghai, and the end of 
the united front. The third part of the book 
discusses the Northern Expedition (with special 
reference to its first and second phases), which 
resulted in military conflicts between the 
"proletariat" and the "imperialists and Chinese 
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reactionaries" in Shanghai. In the fourth part 
the author particularly emphasizes the defeat of 
the revolution in Central China after the “trea- 
son" of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The author realizes the failure of Stalin's 
effort to convert the Nationalist Revolution 
into a social revolution patterned on the So- 
viet model. He also stresses, however, that this 
failure actually led to the final success of the 
domination of the mainland by the Chinese 
Communists. In the concluding passage he 
states, “The defeat of 1927 led to a temporary 
recess of the political activities of the labor and 
peasant classes. Gradually, however, a new form 
of struggle began to move forward. The fine 
traditions and the new experiences of 1925- 
1927 continued to inspire the Chinese people, 
helped them to lead a difficult and long struggle 
with imperialism and inner reactionaries. . . . 
The participants in the revolution of 1925-1927 
made a tremendous contribution to the final tri- 
umph of the democratic revolution in China 
that occurred in 1949" (p. 517). The author 
gives the account entirely from the Soviet point 
of view, which is not well balanced. The book 
would be more revealing if it were read along 
with another work of similar nature, such as 
Stalin's Failure in China, 1924-1927 (1958) by 
Conrad Brandt, a brief but most rewarding 
analysis of the abortive Soviet effort to bring 
about a Communist revolution in China in the 
1920s—a study that has placed events in a more 
proper perspective. 

PAUL K. T. SIH 
St. John's University 


JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN. The Scorpion and the 
Tarantula: The Struggle to Control Atomic 
Weapons, 1945-1949. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1970. Pp. xiv, 460. $8.95. 


Now, more than a quarter century after Ala- 
mogordo, the subject of international control 
of atomic energy, 1948-49, is ripe for sustained 
historical analysis, particularly with the publi- 
cation of the first two volumes of the history 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
efforts by scholars to pry back the lid on 
federal documents of this period. There is a 
need to reassess the Baruch plan, to examine 
why American leaders would not admit publicly 
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(and seemed sometimes not to understand) 
that the plan protected the American nuclea- 
monopoly, and to explain why Soviet spokes- 
men were so slow in raising this fundamental 
objection and why they dwelled at first on 
the problem of the veto. The probing his- 
torian must also explain why there was so 
little cooperation between the State Depart- 
ment and the military on atomic energy and 
how military strategists and policy makers ir. 
the years after Potsdam thought the bomb 
could be used to advance the interests of the 
United States and to deter Soviet expansion. 
Put simply, what was the nature of "atomic 
diplomacy," and was NATO a response partly 
to the belated recognition that American 
nuclear weapons would not be effective in 
roliing back Soviet troops, if they expanded, 
from Western Europe? Furthermore, when 
did Soviet leaders, perhaps accepting the analysis 
of Eugene Tarle, recognize the limitations of 
the nuclear monopoly outlined by Walter 
Lippmann in 1946 and P. M. S. Blackett in 
1948? 

In this heavily derivative, poorly researched, 
erratically documented study, Joseph Lieber- 
man, a Yale Law School graduate who pre- 
viously published his undergraduate thesis, 
has failed to explore in depth most of these 
important questions. Much of his volume is 
little more than a popularized summary of 
the fine official history of the AEC by Richard 
Hewlett and Oscar Anderson. Lieberman has 
supplemented their work with occasional ref- 
erences to the New York Times, a few Soviet 
newspapers, Margaret Gowing's study of atomic 
energy in Britain, Alice K. Smith's volume on 
American nuclear scientists, and some of the 
memoirs of policy makers and government 
advisers. Doing less research in the available 
sources than Hewlett and Anderson, Lieber- 
man arbitrarily and unwisely limited himself 
to the papers of Henry L. Stimson, William 
Leahy, Vannevar Bush, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
David Lilienthal, Bernard Baruch, and some 
unclassified documents of the AEC. He neg- 
lected the collections at the Roosevelt and 
Truman libraries, as well as the papers of 
James Forrestal, Robert Patterson, and John 
Foster Dulles the Public Papers of Truman, 
and the memoirs of Dean Acheson. Even 
Lieberman’s bibliography is defective, for he 
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does not cite Gar Alperovitz’ Atomic Diplo- 
macy (1965) on which he seems occasionally 
to rely; Gabriel Kolko's Politics of War (1968), 
which suggests important insights about the 
Anglo-American nuclear relationship; Adam 
Ulam's Expansion and Coexistence (1968), 
which contends, contrary to Lieberman, that 
Soviet leaders were not deeply fearful of the 
American nuclear monopoly; and the second 
volume of the AEC history, which devotes more 
than three hundred pages to the three-year 
period (1947-49) that Lieberman superficially 
sketches in eleven pages. 

Aside from some trivial mistakes, this book 
also suffers from a severely limited focus and 
restricted analysis. Lieberman only loosely con- 
siders the military strategy in 1946-48 that 
compelled American policy makers to rely 
upon the bomb when the huge wartime 
army melted away under the demands for 
demobilization. Only in the final chapter does 
he provide much analysis, and even there his 
comments are often very brief. He finds that 
American objections to a Soviet sphere in 
Eastern Europe seemed incompatible with the 
United States sphere in Latin America; that 
American leaders were foolish not to inform 
Russia of the bomb and to invite her into a 
nuclear partnership before the end of the 
war, particularly since they knew that the Com- 
munists had learned of the Manhattan Project 
and could soon develop a nuclear capacity; 
that the Acheson-Lilienthal plan erred by 
stressing American security and by minimizing 
concern about Soviet acceptance; and that the 
Baruch and Acheson-Lilienthal plans were un- 
acceptable to the Soviets primarily because 
these plans protected the American nuclear 
monopoly for some years and required an 
international presence in the Soviet Union. 
Lieberman's conclusion, which is hardly orig- 
inal, is that the failure to agree on interna- 
tional control of atomic energy was caused by, 
and a cause of, "broad and selfish misunder- 
standing and conflict between the Soviet Union 
and the United States." Taking his title from 
Louis Halle's likening of the cold war to "the 
scorpion and the tarantula" placed together 
in a bottle and trying to kill one another, 
Lieberman agrees with Halle that the cold 
war "is not a case of the wicked against the 
virtuous." In places, however, Lieberman seems 
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to disagree with Halle's assessment that "both 
parties . . . [were] in a situation of irreducible 
dilemma," for Lieberman in his last chapter 
generally emphasizes what the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, should have done to 
avoid discord on atomic energy. Unfortunately, 
Lieberman's last chapter, tantalizing and 
thoughtful, is scanty compensation for this 
otherwise disappointing book. 

BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 

Starford University 


B. N. PONAMEREV, editor. Mezhdunarodnoe rev- 
oliutsionnoe dvizhenie rabochego klassa [The 
International Revolutionary Movement of the 
Working Class]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Politi. 
cheskoi Literatury. 1966. Pp. 446. 


Boris Ponamerev is really one of the more 
competent historians of modern times in the 
Soviet Union. Yet part of his prominence lies 
in his occasional editing of official party his- 
tories or political works, and such works serve 
to vitiate his credentials as a serious historian. 
The present lightweight collection of essays 
on the international proletariat movement is 
unfortunately such a work. The book is a 
compilation of case studies by several Soviet 
"party and scholarly" personnel—all of whom 
have the good fortune not to have their names 
associated with their specific contributions. 

The scholarship can best be described as 
Komsomol standard—perhaps the subject mat- 
ter does not allow any other yardstick. The 
documentation consists largely of the same 
wearisome quotes from Marx and Lenin, de- 
spite the contemporary nature of the subject 
material. Substantial research is apparent 
neither in the documentation nor in the find- 
ings. There are occasional perceptions such 
as the reluctant admission that the antiwar 
movement in the United States is not a pro- 
letarian movement—at least not in 1966—a 
phenomenon rationalized by references to 
venal union leaders. 

The book is perhaps more noticeable for 
what it omits, any serious consideration of 
the role and impact of Red China on the in- 
ternational movement, for example. What is 
more critical, however, is the timid handling 
of the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the international proletarian movement. 
Here all of the authors affect the greatest 
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delicacy and essentially revert back to the 
Stalinist line of the 1930s: the greatest service 
that the Soviet Union can render the inter- 
national proletariat movement is to achieve 
such economic strength that it will be an in- 
Spiration to workers everywhere. No promises 
of direct aid to the international proletariat 
are offered; if anything, advice is on the side 
of caution. All proletarians are assumed to 
have a common struggle against thermonuclear 
war, colonialism, and similar evils. All pro- 
letarians are expected to enjoy vicarious tri- 
umph in the achievements of the Soviet Union. 
The message of the book seems to freeze pro- 
letariation solidarity at that level. 
- WARREN LERNER 
Duke University 
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KURT BITTEL. Hatiusha: The Capital of the 
Hittites. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1970. Pp. 174, 30 plates. $10.00. 


Judging from the ongoing printed accretions 
in many languages, “The Secret of the Hittites” 
remains a highly marketable commodity. Most 
such works, epitomized by the anagrammatic 
Marek-Ceram's book of that name (1956), 
have been popularizations, however readable 
and serviceable, from the pens of second-hand 
sifters or journalistic travelers. It is therefore a 
welcome event to get at length a compre- 
hensive, direct statement from the distinguished 
excavator of the ruins of Bogazkóy since 1931, 
based on the Mary Flexner Lectures given 
by Dr. Bittel at Bryn Mawr College in 1967. 

Bittel’s account carries the conviction and 
immediacy of one who has devoted the better 
part of a long and distinguished career to that 
magnificent archeological monument. He 
knowns the site like no one else, and he is 
able to extract impressive quantities of archeo- 
logical information and place it in a diatopic 
and diachronic Anatolian context. More im- 
portant still, he unerringly collates the phil- 
ologically extracted information from the royal 
archives (many of whose tablets he has. him- 
self excavated) with the observable data of the 
site and the ruins and thus achieves a task 
of comprehensive historical reconstruction. 

The first chapter probes the site itself in 
terms of locale, historical identification, early 
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exploration, and settlement history. The second 
surveys the city as the visible remnant of the 
capital of a long-forgotten kingdom in its 
development during the better part of the 
second millennium s.c. The third concentrates 
on the citadel area of Büyükkale as the royal 
nucleus of the empire in the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries. The fourth explores the 
nearby open-air rock sanctuary of Yazilikaya 
and stresses the funerary, even sepulchral aspects 
of its cultic identification. After a discussion 
in the fifth chapter of Hittite-Egyptian rela- 
tions, which somewhat diverts the focus of 
the volume, Bittel concludes with an illuminat- 
ing survey of the history of the Bogazköy site 
in the post-Hittite, Phrygian, and Persian eras 
of the first millennium ».c. The size of the city 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. makes 
possible after all an identification with Hero- 
dotus' Pteria, destroyed by Croesus in 547; 
thus are vindicated the hunches of early nine- 
teenth-century a.D. identifiers, which were sub- 
sequently submerged in the triumphant rec- 
ognition of the second-millennium Hittite 
capital. 

Bibliography, index, and plates bring up 
the rear. The curious reader is guided to a 
mixture of general and specialized further 
sources. Bittel began chapter ı by copious 
reference to the most important new Hittite 
text found in more recent years, the auto- 
biography of King Hattushili 1 (ca. 1600 8.c.). 
He somehow withholds the information that 
this historically important Hittite-Akkadian 
bilingual is now available in the edition and 
translation of Fiorella Imparati and Claudio 
Saporetti in volume 14 of Studi classici e 
orientali (1965). 

JAAN PUHVEL 
University of California, 
Los ángeles 


D. R. DICKS. Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle. 
(Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.) Ithaca: 
Cornel] University Press. 1970. Pp. 272. $7.50. 


The present volume, part one of a two-part 
history of Greek astronomy planned by the au- 
thor, covers the period from Homer to Aristotle 
and thus brings the reader to the threshold of 
the Hellenistic Age and the dawn of mathe- 
matical astronomy. Excluding the introduction 
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and some fifty pages of copious but useful 
notes, about one-third of this book is devoted 
to the Pre-Socratics and Pythagoreans, another 
third to Plato, and a final third to Eudoxus, 
Callippus, and Aristotle. 

The Cornell series on "aspects of Greek 
and Roman life," which professes to serve 
scholars, students, and the general reader, has 
presented several of its authors with a Pro- 
crustean bed into which certain subjects simply 
will not fit. In the case at hand the scholarly 
audience potentially would consist of classicists, 
those interested in ancient philosophy, and 
the professionals in the. history of science. 
This is a group so diverse that an approach 
satisfactory to one segment would not please 
another. Professor Dicks, therefore, has chosen 
wisely to address himself to the classicists and 
philosophers, the people most in need of the 
kind of instruction he has to offer. As a con- 
sequence he has also provided a book that 
wil be useful to graduate students and of in- 
terest to general readers who have already 
cultivated an interest in the subject. 

There are a number of good things to be 
said about this volume. It is the first book in 
English devoted exclusively to the subject 
since T. L. Heath's Greek Astronomy forty 
years ago; needless to say, the world has moved 
on since then. In addition, anyone who has 
tried to separate fact from fiction in the ancient 
accounts of the Pre-Socratics will appreciate 
the sensible remarks of Professor Dicks on 
this matter. Equally balanced and sensible 
is his assessment of the relationship of Greek 
to Babylonian astronomy in the light of our 
present knowledge, though admittedly the 
picture may change at any moment. Particularly 
welcome is the chapter on Eudoxus, a major 
and somewhat neglected figure in the story 
of early Greek science. 

While the author has not convinced me of 
the importance of Plato to Greek astronomy, 
this chapter will be eagerly read, given the 
audience he has chosen for himself. Further, 
considering the differing frames of reference 
of "Homer" and Hesiod, it is doubtful that 
Hesiod's "correlation of astronomical phenom- 
ena with seasonal variations" is truly evidence 
for an advance in Greek thought from the 
time of the one author to that of the other 
(p. 34). And one last minor point: it seems to 
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me that the Mesopotamian omen texts suggest 
that "judicial astrology" is older than circa 
1000 B.C. (p. 28). 

TOM B. JONES 

University of Minnesota 


JACK LINDSAY. The Origins of Alchemy in 
Graeco-Roman. Egypt. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1970. Pp. xi, 452. $10.00. 


Mr. Lindsay gives first an outline of the Greek 
scientific ideas through which a theory of me- 
tallic transmutation could arise. Then, after 
two interesting chapters on historical references 
to alchemy—some rather farfetched—he deals 
with the major Greek alchemists as we know 
them from Berthelot, providing a convenient 
summary of the scholarship on Bolos of Men- 
des, “Democritus,” Ostanes, Maria, and others. 
Not all the scholarship is surveyed, however; 
Jung’s views do not appear, and Mr. Lindsay 
dismisses the Chinese claim to priority alto- 
gether too brusquely. In other cases, such as 
his accounts of Roman laws on counterfeiting, 
and of secrets discovered in tombs or pillars 
or inscribed in unknown languages on col- 
umns, the scholarship is overdone and tedious. 
Indeed, an apparent unwillingness to leave 
anything out is the main fault of a book de- 
signed with the general reader in mind, and 
the result is often clumsy management of ma- 
terial—as in chapter 11, "Mary the Jewess,” 
which begins with over three pages on odd- 
ments not obviously related to her. 
Paradoxically however, such side material, 
though often excessive, turns out to be one of 
the book's most useful features. Mr. Lindsay 
can hardly be expected to have found fresh 
material or to provide more exact knowledge 
of chemical actions in the furnace or kero- 
takis; here he is necessarily derivative. But the 
details of ancient Near Eastern thought sys- 
tems, religions, magic, charms, prayers, rituals, 
crafts, and daily living feelingly persuade us of 
the mental milieu of the era when alchemy ap- 
peared. This appearance, the author argues, is 
due to a coming together of Greek, Egyptian, 
and Persian ideas with the metalwork and 
imitative jewelry crafts. He presents the us- 
ual picture of the alchemists reducing their 
material to a primary, often fluid, state, oper- 
ating on it with other substances having "sym- 
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pathy” with it, moving it to higher stages of 
perfection characterized by the color sequence 
of black, white, yellow, purple (corresponding 
to a color symbolism in certain mystery re- 
ligion resurrection myths), ultimately to reach 
the perfection of gold. All the imparted qual- 
ities causing these colors are due to a tingeing 
pneuma. He sees the early alchemists’ unique 
distinction as alone among their contempo- 
raries holding to a fully materialist view of the 
universal pneuma, not allowing the “super- 
iors” to become spiritual and radically sep- 
arate from matter. This is hard to accept; spirit 
as a kind of tenuous matter had a long history 
—witness Milton's angels and God. As a final 
note the book would have greatly benefited 
from a less opaque set of notes and bibliogra- 
phy. 

JOHN REIDY 

University of Michigan 


H. H. SCULLARD. Scipio Africanus: Soldier and 
Politician. (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1970. Pp. 299. 
$6.95. 


This book makes available in a single attrac- 
tive volume the results of Professor Scullard's 
considerable research on the life and times of 
Scipio. His two earlier books on this subject 
are now out of print: Scipio Africanus in 
the Second Punic War (1930) and Roman Pol- 
itics, 220-150 B.C. (1951). The present book 
appears in the Aspects of Greek and Roman 
Life series of which Professor Scullard is the 
general editor, a series written for scholars, stu- 
dents, and general readers. It shows some modi- 
fications of the author's earlier views and in- 
corporates recent scholarship in the field. The 
text is lively and moves along at a good pace. 
The notes at the end of the book are generous; 
some are small appendixes. They are for the 
most part devoted to new material or inter- 
pretations; the author's two earlier books are 
cited frequently for problems previously dis- 
cussed. Considerable attention is given to the 
topography of battle sites. Numismatic evi- 
dence is also carefully considered. The book 
is the richer because Professor Scullard was 
able to utilize the advance proofs of Profes- 
sor Walbank's Historical Commentary on Po- 
lybius, volume 2. The plans, maps, and photo- 
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graphs of coins and battle sites add to the use- 
fulness of the text. 

Scipio Africanus is one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in Roman history. At a time of 
great military need during the Hannibalic 
War, the Roman people took an unprece- 
dented step and for the first time granted 
proconsular imperium to a young man who 
had not yet held imperium. Furthermore his 
command was continued for the duration of 
the war. The command of young Scipio marks 
an important stage in Rome's constitutional 
development and was to have far-reaching 
consequences. Events, however, soon proved 
the wisdom of selecting the best person irre- 
spective of his technical qualifications. Through 
his tactical reforms of the Roman army, Scipio 
forged a weapon capable of eventually defeat- 
ing Hannibal on his own territory. The tactics 
developed at Baecula, Ilipa, and the Great 
Plains prepared the way for Zama. Scipio's sym- 
pathy for the native point of view, the revolu- 
tionary importance of the settlement of his 
veterans at Italica, his magnetic personality, his 
later role in Eastern affairs, and the importance 
of his philhellenic sympathies are all discussed. 

The author has a great admiration for 
Scipio, but he does not hesitate to recognize 
that there are some blots on his character. 
Unlike the rationalist Polybius, who overre- 
acted against the popular view, he correctly 
interprets the personality of Scipio against the 
background of the religious atmosphere in 
which he lived. Throughout the book the ca- 
reer of Scipio is always discussed in the con- 
text of the complex background of the history 
and culture of the period. "A king without a 
kingdom, he gained for Rome supremacy 
throughout the length of the Mediterranean; 
in Spain, Africa, and the East. He championed 
Rome's imperial and protectorate mission in 
the world. Vested with proconsular power, 
which was the mainstay of the later emperors, 
he was great enough to inspire some with a be- 
lief in his divine inspiration—a belief accorded 
to many an emperor only by servile flattery." 

Professor Scullard has given us a book that 
will serve scholar and undergraduate alike 
for some time to come. 


WILHELMINA F. JASHEMSKI 
University of Maryland 
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PETER GARNSEY. Social Status and Legal Privilege 
in the Roman Empire. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 320. $10.50. 


This interesting book deals with inequalities 
in the Roman legal system from the time of 
Cicero to the Severan emperors. The thesis is 
that men of status, the possessors of dignitas 
(status derived from political power, wealth, 
and style of life), enjoyed significant legal priv- 
ileges denied to others in the Empire. Garnsey 
is aware that his thesis is not original. The 
value of the book is in the cogent analysis of 
the development and use of legal privileges. 

The author concentrates on both de jure 
and de facto inequality. De facto inequality in 
Roman law—the ability of the wealthy and 
the influential to make better use of the legal 
system—receives less treatment because it is well 
known. Greater emphasis is placed on de jure 
inequality, legal discrimination in favor of men 
of status. The discussion of the dual penalty 
system—the establishment of milder punish- 
ments for men of dignitas than for others— 
is especially good. 

In the last part of the book the author stud- 
ies the privileged groups of the Roman Em- 
pire (senators, equestrians, decurions, and vet- 
erans) and attempts to explain their privileges 
and the basis for them. There is an interesting 
chapter on the privileged groups as a whole 
(the honestiores) and the rest of the Roman 
citizens (the humiliores) showing how citizen- 
ship per se became less valuable in the period 
from Augustus to Caracalla while high status 
became more valuable. In general this part of 
the book is not as fully developed as the earlier 
parts. 

The book contains a few statements of dubi- 
ous value, and there are some surprising omis- 
sions. Tiberius’ attitude toward the treason 
law is described as "liberal" in the sense that 
he wanted to keep it "within bounds," but 
this is hard to reconcile with some of the other 
arguments the author makes about Tiberius. 
Ihe exile of Seneca and Julia Livilla on the 
charge of adultery is not mentioned in the 
sections on adultery or exile. There is no 
discussion. of Claudius' notorious activity in 
the courts. Finally, it is doubtful that "the 
man of small means and little dignitas might 
well find beating preferable" to a monetary 
fine. 
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But these are quibbling criticisms of a good 
book. It is well documented, especially with 
primary sources, and in general it is a valu- 
able contribution to the field. 

ARTHER FERRILL 
University of Washington 


RADU VULPE and ION BARNEA. Romanii la 
Dunärea de Jos [The Romans on the Lower 
Danube]. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae, 
Number 4. Din Istoria Dobrogei, Volume 2.) 
Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii So- 
cialiste Romänia. 1968. Pp. 590. Lei 42. 


This book describes in well-documented de- 
tail the Roman advance to,. assimilation of, 
and presence in the area of the Lower Danube. 
It deals particularly with Dobruja, the region 
between the Danube and the Black Sea, but 
pays much attention also to the mountainous 
Carpathian region across the river, repeatedly 
stressing the geographic and ethnic unity of 
the two regions (see, for example, p. 23). The 
first and larger part of the volume (pp. 11- 
965) is by Professor Vulpe and deals with the 
period before Diocletian. In the absence of 
continuous ancient accounts Vulpe weaves to- 
gether his annals of the Romanian lands by 
scrutinizing the information scattered in 
Greek and Latin authors and by adducing the 
archeological evidence, especially inscriptions. 
It is an impressive performance. Dobruja, suc- 
cessively part of the Odrysian client kingdom 
and of Roman Moesia, was a linguistic bor- 
derland where Latin, unknown there is Ovid's 
day (p. 40), came to prevail. By Ántonine times 
municipia had been established, and the re- 
gion was heavily Romanized, Greek being con- 
fined to the Pontic cities on the coast (pp. 140, 
167). Meanwhile Trajan had conquered Tran- 
sylvania and converted it into the Roman 
province of Dacia. According to Vulpe the de- 
cisive defeat of Decebalus and his allies (Buri, 
Sarmatae, and others) in 102 in Trajan’s First 
Dacian War occurred in Dobruja, the three 
famous monuments at Adamclisi marking the 
battlefield—a view that is not new but re- 
stated here with conviction and authority (pp. 
81-91). On the other hand, the three much- 
discussed walls that traverse Dobruja between 
Axiopolis on the Danube and Tomis on 
the Black Sea have nothing to do with Trajan 
(or the Antonines, for that matter), since all 
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three are hundreds of years later (pp. 75, 133, 
387). The third century brought disaster (pp. 
217, 248, 269), and it is in his account of the 
military anarchy that Vulpe's enviable com- 
mand of the source materials is particularly in 
evidence. His descriptions of barbarian raids 
and folk migrations, by sea as well as by land 
(pp. 285-65) and his concise appraisals of 
“Barrack Emperors" (Maximin, p. 223; Gal- 
lienus, p. 261) are strong and vivid. Order re- 
turned with Diocletian, at which point Pro- 
fessor Barnea takes up the tale. With compe- 
tence similar to Vulpe's he carries the story 
down to the seventh century, when the Ro- 
mans, but not their language, had left the 
Lower Danube (pp. 367-556). The 160 photo- 
graphs, the five careful maps, and the compre- 
hensive index contribute greatly to the book's 
usefulness. 

EDWARD T. SALMON 

McMaster University 


R. A. MARKUS. Saeculum: History and Society 
in the Theology of St Augustine. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 252. 
$12.50. 


Mr. R. A. Markus, senior lecturer in medi- 
eval history in the University of Liverpool, 
generously acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Peter Brown's magnificent study of Augus- 
tine’s life and thought and to the works of 
other recent commentators on  Augustine's 
ideas about the human condition, society, and 
politics. He endeavors, however, to distinguish 
his own study from others by stating that he 
wants to show the relation between Augus- 
tine's changing thoughts about man's ulti- 
mate destiny and developments in his reflec- 
tions about history and society. In addition, 
throughout the volume and particularly in the 
final chapter, Markus tries to indicate the per- 
tinence of Augustine’s ideas to contemporary 
theological discussions that interest him. 

Markus maintains that in Augustine's ma- 
ture thought "sacred" history is unambigu- 
ously identified with the divinely inspired nar- 
ratives found in the Scriptures and is sharply 
contrasted with "secular" history, the narra- 
tives of non-canonical authors. He notes that 
during the years from about 395 to 410 Aug- 
ustine had jubilantly endorsed the view of 
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Christian writers like Eusebius and Ambrose 
that "the triumphant spread of Christianity, 
assisted by the kings of the earth, is part of 
God's work for the salvation of his people 
and the fulfilment of the ancient prophecies” 
(p. 52). In the years following the Gothic sack 
of Rome in 410, however, Augustine rejected 
this idea of a Christian Empire and moved 
steadily toward the position that no part of 
the history of mankind from the foundation 
of the Church to the end of the world can be 
included in the category of “sacred” history. 
Events in this period fall, of course, under the 
sway of God's Providence, but they necessarily 
reflect the ambiguities and the indeterminate- 
ness characteristic of human life in this world, 
in which the two cities, the earthly city and the 
city of God, while eschatologically separate, 
are inextricably intermingled. In this new per- 
spective the Roman Empire becomes “theolog- 
ically neutral"—"no more than a historical, 
empirical society with a chequered career" (p. 
55)- 

This development facilitated Augustine’s 
radical break with Greek and Roman concep- 
tions of the state and of its functions. He ar- 
gued that only the city of God satisfied the 
Ciceronian definition of the ves publica, of 
which true justice is an essential constituent. 
Then, in order to provide a definition of the 
state that would be applicable to earthly 
states, he offered his own “positivistic” defini- 
tion of a people as "an assemblage of reason- 
able beings bound together by a common 
agreement as to the objects of their love" (City 
of God, 19. 24). 

While I agree with much of Markus' analy- 
sis of these important shifts and of their 
consequences, I am not convinced that the evi- 
dence fully supports his conclusions that Aug- 
ustine's "secularisation of the realm of politics 
implies a pluralistic, religiously neutral civil 
community" (p. 178) and that " 'political Aug- 
ustinianism' is, of its nature, politically radi- 
cal. It is bound to be unremittingly critical of 
all and any human arrangements, any actual 
or even imaginable forms of social order" (p. 
168). Certainly Augustine argues that mem- 
bers of the earthly and heavenly cities, whose 
ultimate values are absolutely opposed, can 
agree on the importance of earthly peace and 
the state's role in maintaining it. But does this 
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position imply a "pluralistic" society, that is, 
one made up of a variety of groups espousing 
different values and beliefs? Is "political radi- 
calism" an apt characterization of a concep- 
tion of politics that forbids the Christian to 
identify himself or God's will with any actual 
or proposed social or political order and that 
stresses the inadequacies and injustices inevit- 
ably present in every human institution? 

I am not persuaded that Markus has dis- 
posed of the difficult problem of resolving the 
conflict between Augustine’s general concep- 
tion of the state and his approval of the use of 
coercion by state authorities against heretics 
and schismatics. Finally, while I recognize that 
it is not easy to state Augustine's complex ec- 
clesiology in simple terms, it is puzzling to be 
told, first, that the "very substance" of the 
Church "lies in its continuity with God's es- 
chatological community, into which it is al- 
ways growing" (p. 119) and, then, that the 
Church is not God's kingdom, "even in its germ 
or chrysalis. For there is no continuous devel. 
opment, no growth or maturation of the Church 
into the Kingdom" (p. 181). 

HERBERT A. DEANE 
Columbia University 
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JOSEPH R. STRAYER. On the Medieval Origins of 
the Modern State. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. vi, 114. $5.00. 


The history of seven hundred years of the 
European state, told in just over one hundred 
pages: on its face it looks like one more sup- 
plementary reading for "Western Civ." But it 
is nothing of the kind. Putting together what 
he has learned during thirty-five years of re- 
search and teaching, seasoned by long experi- 
ence as a government adviser, Professor Strayer 
succeeds in summarizing a generation's work 
and at the same time in composing a highly 
personal essay. 

The story as he tells it—and it is almost 
exclusively the story of the French and Eng- 
lish monarchies—is by now classic in many of 
its formulations. How did the European states 
first come into being? Certain communities 
settled in given areas and stayed there. This 
allowed the time and continued contact for 
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them to develop specialized institutions that 
possessed a continuity of their own and spe- 
cialized bureaucrats to operate these insti- 
tutions. For centuries, however, these special- 
ized institutions were exclusively financial and 
judicial; this gave medieval states their pecul- 
iar character. After the institutions came 
changes in attitudes: theories of sovereignty 
among the intellectuals, and shifts of loyalty 
from. family, local communities, and religious 
groups to the state. After 1450 there was little 
in the way of new institutional development. 
What the New Monarchies possessed that their 
immediate predecessors did not were time, 
money, energy, and subjects whose attitude 
toward the state had changed. “Possessing 
classes assisted rather than resisted their gov- 
ernments.” New departments grew very slowly 
because their growth threatened the king's 
power of decision as much as it might at the 
same time have assisted him in making and 
executing those decisions. 

Although the essay has few footnotes, read- 
ers who know the literature of the last forty 
years wil have no trouble recognizing the 
wealth of articles and monographs that hide 
behind each sentence. The student or casual 
reader, on the other hand, will find it all dis- 
armingly simple. The demanding reader, in- 
deed, may find it too simple. The narration is 
so smooth, the highway so well paved, that all 
the ambiguities and—unfortunately—all the 
problems inherent in the subject have van- 
ished; "unfortunately," because few medieval- 
ists are better placed than Strayer to know 
what the problems are. It is regrettable that 
he did not choose on this occasion to share 
that knowledge with a wider audience. 

Among the problematic subjects that dis- 
appear from sight is the role of the Church in 
the development of the medieval state. How 
strange, for example, in a long paragraph de- 
voted to representative institutions (pp. 64-66) 
to find no mention of councils and synods, 
and no mention of canon law (though Ro- 
man, feudal, and customary laws find their 
place) when he speaks of Quod omnes tangit. 
... To be sure the Church did not develop 
into a modern state, but it faced many of the 
problems of other thirteenth-century govern- 
ments, and it contributed both  ideologi- 
cally and administratively to their attempted 
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solution. Strayer's views on the secularization 
of the thirteenth-century society, however, are 
well known. And at this point we perhaps be- 
gin to touch what is personal as well as schol- 
arly in this essay. 

Despite a disclaimer in the preface, the me- 
dieval origins of the modern state form, for 
Strayer, a success story. (This alone disquali- 
fies the Church as part of a history of political 
organization.) As a historian Strayer clearly be- 
lieves quite strongly in many of the values 
incarnate in the modern state. "Efficiency," 
"waste of human resources," "normal develop- 
ment"—when these phrases appear in the text 
they are not descriptions, they are normative 
evaluations. Strayer does not shy away from 
judgments when he feels they are required. 
These judgments, however, are in the deepest 
sense political rather than moral, and like the 
scholarship, they summarize a generation. The 
values that shape this essay are essentially the 
liberal political values of the generation from 
FDR to Lyndon Johnson. Their striking ap- 
pearance here gives this little book an individ- 
uality that few modern books on medieval his- 
tory can claim. 

Thinking back to Charles Petit-Dutaillis and 
Robert Fawtier, and closer to current contro- 
versies, I puzzled to myself how far we have 
come in so short a time. 

FREDRIC L. CHEYETTE 
Amherst College 


ROBERT BOUTRUCHE. Seigneurie et féodalité: 
L’apogee (XI'-XIII' siècles). (Collection his. 
torique.) Paris: Aubier. 1970. Pp. 549. 


The first volume of this work was published 
ten years ago. It gave promise then of becom- 
ing a major contribution to the historiography 
of the subject (reviewed AHR, 66 [1960-61]: 
713-14), and now this second volume realizes 
much of that promise. The project, however, 
bas grown, and the treatment of the decline 
of feudalism is reserved for yet another vol. 
ume. Here Professor Boutruche finds it quite 
enough to deal with the high period of man- 
orialism and feudalism, the eleventh to thir- 
teenth centuries. Sometimes called the second 
period of feudalism, it is the age of classical 
institutions of lordship both over vassals and 
over serfs. Growing out of the localism of the 
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tenth century, feudalism and  manorialism 
provided the leadership and ties of depend- 
ence that largely pulled Western Europe to- 
gether again politically. The landscape was 
altered fundamentally with the great clearing 
of the forests and the building of castles across 
the face of Europe. The manor became more 
efficient in the exploitation of the land and 
more complex in its political relationships. 
Feudalism also became more complex and de- 
veloped its contractual system of government 
consecrated in customary law. 

What is most striking about the work is its 
use of the regional studies of the past thirty 
years to show how feudalism differed from 
place to place as well as from time to time. No 
longer is it sufficient to differentiate between 
Germany and France, for example; one must 
recognize the provincial differences within 
each country, the nearly infinite variations 
from lordship to lordship. Conversely, one 
must recognize the similarities of Norman 
feudalism, whether it be in Normandy, Eng- 
land, the Two Sicilies, or the principality of 
Antioch in the Holy Land. Far greater depth 
and certainty are possible in the study of these 
institutions than heretofore, if much less uni- 
formity and simplicity. In this work the north 
of France provides a norm from which other 
countries vary in greater or lesser degree. One 
may wonder if this method is quite just, but 
it undoubtedly provides unity of perspective. 
'There can be no question that Professor Bout- 
ruche has mastered his subject in all its di- 
versity: his bibliography comprises nearly a 
thousand titles and is a contribution to schol- 
arship in itself. His footnotes are crowded 
with illustrative details. A ninety-page appen- 
dix of documents in translation provides in- 
teresting exemplification. 

In a work of this size and complexity a 
reader will naturally have questions. Is there 
any reason to separate English "honors" from 
earldoms or baronies (pp. 263-64)? Had the 
honor of Chester anything to do with protect- 
ing the Scots border (p. 259)? How widespread 
was fifteen years as the age of majority (pp. 
226-28)? What evidence is there for ducal fiefs 
in Normandy before 1050 (p. 332)? Were 
the ducal limitations on Norman feudalism 
“foreign to vassalic principles” (p. 316)? Has 
feudalism "centrifugal forces" (p. 251)? This last 
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suggestion seems to contradict the whole tenor 
of the work, to hark back to the earlier view 
of feudalism that Professor Boutruche regards 
as unjust and derogatory. It suggests the slow 
progress we make in revising historical judg- 
ments. The great value of this work is that it 
goes so far to present to a wider audience the 
revisions that have been made in the specialized 
literature. All of us will look forward with cer- 
tain profit to the publication of the final vol- 
ume of the work. 

FRED A. CAZEL, JR. 

University of Connecticut 


GIUSEPPE ALBERIGO. Cardinalato e collegialità: 
Studi sull'ecclesiologia tra PXI e il XIV secolo. 
(Istituto per le Scienze religiose di Bologna. 
Testi e ricerche di Scienze religiose, Number 5.) 
Florence: Vallechi Editore. 1969. Pp. viii, 220. 


Professor Alberigo has explored an area of 
church history and theory curiously neglected 
by earlier writers. His style is lucid, and his 
conclusions are based on the sources and the 
abundant recent literature on medieval eccles- 
iology. 

Alberigo's work is not concerned with the 
practical working of the college of cardinals as 
an institution but with the development of the 
theory or doctrine of the cardinalate, known 
to late medieval authors as tus divinum car- 
dinalatus. 'The importance of the cardinals of 
the Roman Church vastly increased with the 
Gregorian reform in the eleventh century, the 
consequent centralization of the Latin Church 
round the papacy, and the decline in impor- 
tance of the diocesan bishops. As the bishops 
lost their position as a corporate body, the 
cardinals ceased to be essentially assistants to 
the bishop of Rome in his liturgical functions 
and assumed the role that bishops had previ- 
ously enjoyed in the government of the uni- 
versal church. 

Alberigo discusses the decree of 1059 regu- 
lating papal elections and analyzes the views 
of the eleventh-century reformers, for whom 
the pope and cardinals formed indissoluble 
parts of an organic whole, the Roman Church. 
Alberigo then discusses St. Bernard on the 
cardinalate, the Per venerabilem of Innocent 
nr with its derivation of the college from the 
Levitical priests of the Old Testament, and 
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the growth of the thesis that the cardinals were 
the successors of the apostles. T'he analysis of 
the position of Hostiensis is particularly no- 
table. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with fourteenth- 
century controversies and canonists and with 
the beginnings of the Great Schism. The the- 
ory of the "divine right" of the college, at- 
tacked by Occam, began to decline with the 
postconciliar papacy. After the Council of 
Trent the power of the cardinals was reduced 
to the election of the pope. Vatican 11 seems 
to have reversed the developments of the 
eleventh century and to have given back to the 
episcopate—at least in theory—the theological 
position the cardinalate enjoyed for so many 
centuries. 

J. N. HILLGARTH 

Boston College 


FRANK BARLOW. Edward the Confessor. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 


1970. Pp. xxviii, 375. $10.95. 


Although sprightly and clearly written and 
grounded upon a remarkable knowledge of 
the sources and scholarly literature, this his- 
tory of Edward the Confessor, the latest in 
the series initiated by D. C. Douglas on the 
English monarchs, still leaves unresolved 
whether a series devoted to the lives of Eng- 
land's medieval kings makes much sense. Pro- 
fessor Barlow has laboriously pieced together 
all the bits and scraps on Edward that are 
ever likely to be found; but are the results 
worth the effort? Except for some corrections 
and some revised attitudes visà-vis the elev- 
enth century, the story of Edward remains 
unchanged. Perhaps, as Barlow argues, Ed- 
ward was a more able warrior, a more astute 
politician, and a more efficient administrator 
than we have thought, but this argument de- 
rives from personal opinion and not from the 
sources. This erudite volume simply reinforces 
what is already known: that Queen Edith, 
Godwin, Harold, Stigand, and others exerted 
great influence and power over Edward, that 
he seldom did any of the fighting, that his lack 
of heirs produced the duel between Harold 
and William of Normandy, and that his 
thoughts on the succession are really unknown. 
Sandwiched between six chapters on Ed- 
ward's life and reign to 1053 and three on the 
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remainder of his reisn are two on the royal 
government. A final chapter telling how Ed- 
ward became a saint 3s followed by appendixes 
on scholarly problems, lists of rulers and dates, 
and some good maps. The best chapters are 
those on the government and the canonization, 
probably because for them Barlow had enough 
evidence to make definite conclusions. Infor- 
mation gathered from charters and writs plus 
a little from the narrative records indicates 
that English government, both central and lo- 
cal was reasonably efficient and not in total 
disarray. Of interest for the diplomatist are 
the sections on Edward's royal titles and the 
edition of some of his charters; and for the 
numismatist the pages concerning royal policy 
on coinage. The most intriguing story revolves 
around the campaign of Osbert of Clare, some- 
times and sometimesnot monk of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to secure canonization for Ed- 
ward. It is a tale of perseverance and calculated 
maneuvering, a testament to the power of 
propaganda and medieval credulity. That a 
man with as few cures to his credit as Ed- 
ward should have achieve sainthood in 1161 
must be considered a remarkable feat even in 
the Middle Ages. But, as Barlow notes, most 
of the principal actors also gained something; 
the chapter of Westminster, a valuable cult; 
Henry 1, a holy monarchy; and Becket, an 
idea of how to become a saint. 

But we still ask whether medieval royal bi- 
ographies are of much value? Unlike Freeman 
and numerous predecessors, Barlow has la- 
bored "to reconstruct Edward in his contem- 
porary setting" (p. xx), but with little success 
because, as he admits, “we have to scrape the 
barrel with care: every scrap of information is 
precious" (p. xxvii). And later he writes: 
“The second decade of Edward's reign is more 
obscure than the first. The narrative sources 
almost dry up and the charter evidence nearly 
fails" (p. 188). Such statements emphasize the 
problem and show why Barlow cannot extri- 
cate himself from contradiction. Concluding 
first that the place of Edward in English his- 
tory is "not easy to define" and that "he made 
no great impression on his contemporaries," 
Barlow then states that close analysis of Ed- 
ward's problems and behavior "reveals his in- 
telligence and resourcefulness if not good judg- 
ment and wisdom" (p. 286) And how de- 
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fensible is the statement that Edward's "real 
achievement is often ignored. His kingdom 
passed entire to Harold and then to William; 
and that kingdom he had helped to fashion" 
(p. 287)? What seems more realistic and truer 
to contemporary observation is that the realm 
went to Harold because he was the most pow- 
erful, and that he lost it because he was de- 
feated at Hastings. These events had no con- 
nection with what Edward may have done or 
planned. 

Professor Barlow, indeed, had a difficult as- 
signment. How could he hope to make Ed- 
ward emerge from the medieval murk as a 
real man with emotions, drives, and motiva- 
tions when others, working with far better 
sources, have had little more luck in breath- 
ing life into Charlemagne, Henry mn, and 
Saint Louis? Instead of elusive biography, 
would it not be more sensible for medievalists 
to concentrate their talents upon problems for 
which documentation affords them at least a 
fighting chance to practice their profession of 
historian? 

BRYCE LYON 
Brown University 


A. R. MYERS, editor. English Historical Docu- 
ments, 1327-1485. (English Historical Docu- 
ments, Volume 4.) New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1969. Pp. Ixvii, 1236, 5 tables. $29.50. 


Enormous effort has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this latest volume, somewhat longer 
than its predecessors, in the English Historical 
Documents series. The material is arranged in 
four parts: "Ihe Political Framework," “The 
Government of the Realm," “The Church 
and Education, and "Economic and Social 
Developments." ‘The editor has surveyed re- 
cent scholarship in separate introductions for 
each part and has provided extremely thor- 
ough bibliographies of printed original and 
secondary literature. 

Occasionally one may question some of Pro- 
fessor Myers’ statements. The Salic law did not 
operate in fourteenth-century France (pp. 8-9). 
It is unwise to ascribe an important role to 
Margaret of Anjou within the first five years 
or so of her arrival in England (p. 26), when 
our information on this comes from Tudor 
sources. A list of periods during which the 
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chancellor was not a bishop is incomplete (p. 
370). The discussion of the economy in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries re- 
lies heavily on views that have been criticized 
and have yet to be thoroughly tested (p. 926). 

But lapses such as these are not serious in so 
comprehensive a work. Some of the introduc- 
tory sections, moreover, bring together the re- 
sults of research that is often neglected in 
general accounts of the period—that on the ad- 
ministration of the Church, for example. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to avoid feeling that 
the labor that went into the introductions was 
misplaced. Both the size and the price of this 
book mean that it will have few purchasers 
outside libraries and that those who use it 
there will do so for its documents and bibliog- 
raphies. The introductions will not secure the 
attention that the labor and learning devoted 
to them deserve. 

Every specialist in the period will have his 
own views about the choice of documents in 
this work, and I must admit that I am, in effect, 
asking for more. But some insight should have 
been given into the campaign of 1359 and 
the negotiations that led to the 'Treaty of 
Brétigny (doc. 39). Why not give’a portion of 
the St. Albans account of the Good Parliament 
side by side with that of the Anonimalle chron- 
icle (doc. 46)? Can an account of the Percys' re- 
bellion of 1403 (doc. 88) be satisfactory with- 
out an excerpt from Hardyng? It is surely 
more important to reproduce the charges 
against the duke of Suffolk in 1250 than the 
account of his death (doc. 144). It is a pity 
that some manorila materials are not printed 
to show in detail the effects of the Black 
Death. A few more indentures of retinue 
could have been provided to illustrate the de. 
velopment of this form of agreement between 
lord and man. The weakest selection is that 
dealing with the law (pt. 2, C), where more 
use could have been made of the often fascinat- 
ing interplay between doctrine and procedure 
displayed in the Year Books. 

J. M. W. BEAN 
Columbia University 


IRENE HASELBACH. Aufstieg und Herrschaft der 
Karlinger in der Darstellung der sogenannten 
Annales Mettenses priores: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der politischen Ideen im Reiche 
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Karls des Grossen. (Historische Studien, Num- 
ber 412.) Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1970. Pp. 
208. DM 28.60. 


This study attempts to illuminate the political 
mentality of the Carolingian age by analyzing 
a single document, the enigmatic 4nnales Met- 
tenses priores. The results are well worth the 
attention of Carolingian specialists. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the 
genesis of the Annales, a task made necessary 
by the shifting viewpoints, not always com- 
patible, reflected in the document. Working 
from previous scholarship that has established 
that the Annales were the work of a single 
author writing about 805, Irene Haselbach 
seeks to demonstrate that the compiler re- 
peatedly changed his viewpoint and his liter- 
ary genre and continually reworked earlier 
parts of his history as the work evolved. This 
constantly shifting focus resulted from fresh 
issues suggested by the events surrounding the 
Carolingian rise to domination, issues of par- 
ticular concern in the political climate in which 
the annalist worked just after Charlemagne's 
imperial coronation. 

Satisfied that her explanation of the con- 
struction of the Annales establishes the politi- 
cal consciousness of its compiler, the author 
then proceeds to a detailed analysis of the treat- 
ment given in the Annales to various phases 
of Carolingian history between 687 and 805, 
especially events down to the elevation of 
Pepin 1 to the kingship and the emergence of 
his Italian policy, and to several crucial politi- 
cal concepts, including the nationhood of the 
Franks, the relationship between ruler and no- 
bles, and the Christian vision of the state and 
its governance. Her discussion—too complex 
to treat in a short review-—is painstaking, faith- 
ful to the sources, cognizant of modern schol- 
arship, and generally convincing. 

On the basis of her study the author reaches 
certain conclusions about the political con- 
cepts reflected in the Annales. The work seeks 
to legitimize the rise of the Carolingians on 
the basis of a mixture of concepts derived from 
ancient Germanic, Frankish, and Christian 
sources: the Geblütsheiligkeit of the Caroling- 
ian family, the divine favor extended to in- 
dividual rulers whose conduct was pleasing 
to God, the Carolingians as the elect of the 
Frankish gens and especially its nobles, and 
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the establishment of Frankish overlordship 
of other peoples. The annalist appears espec- 
ially intent on establishing the idea that the 
Carolingians exercised real power long before 
they acquired the titles that went with power 
—even the imperial title that came in 800. By 
justifying the Carolingians on these grounds 
the annalist reveals himself as a conservative, 
standing in contrast with the "modern" ideas 
of an Alcuin, who placed greater stock in 
propagandizing patristic concepts of Christian 
universalism emanating from Rome. The au- 
thor believes that the annalist was trying to 
justify the emperorship of Charlemagne to a 
troubled segment of the Frankish nobility on 
the basis of traditional political concepts, dat- 
ing chiefly from the era of King Pepin 1, while 
resisting the intrusion of Roman ideology and 
its chief proponent, the papacy. This analysis 
of the Annales Mettenses priores makes con- 
siderable sense. 

RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

Michigan State University 


JOHN W. BALDWIN. Masters, Princes, and Mer- 
chants: The Social Views of Peter the Chanter 
tr His Circle. Volume 1, Text; Volume 2, Notes. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xvi 849; Xi, 287. $22.50 the set. 


Though he no doubt wishes them well, Mr. 
Baldwin has parted company in this book 
with the new historical technologists. It took 
strong convictions for him to take a stand in 
the comapny of A. Luchaire because, like G. 
G. Coulton, he wished “to get at the real Mid- 
dle Ages" through studying "genuine human 
documents." He foreswears to imitate numer- 
ologies and analytic inventions of more recent 
scholars. And yet the book is a rich banquet to 
which all are welcome—even statisticians, 
demographers, and sociologists. 

The core of Mr. Baldwin's study was a set 
of lectures and disputations that he came 
across in the Bibliothéque Nationale nearly 
twenty years ago. Those texts were composed 
by men active in theological studies at Paris in 
the late twelfth century, and Peter the Chanter 
seemed to be the central figure. Mr. Baldwin 
has not provided an inventory of the manu- 
scripts he discovered. The notes, which occupy 
a separate volume, clearly show that he en- 
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larged his original corpus of texts with further 
discoveries in French and English archives. 
Furthermore, from such clauses as "one may 
assume," "one may surmise," and "in all like- 
lihood," I conclude that the "circle" of Peter 
the Chanter was not a coterie of scholars, but a 
network of rapports, some personal and others 
wholly literary, in which the. Chanter played 
influential parts. The author explains these 
connections in meticulous biographical sketches 
of Peter and the other leading figures of the 
study. 

The texts under discussion were precise 
analyses of isolated, practical matters, instead 
of systematic treatises on broad principles. Mr. 
Baldwin's task was to knit this fragmentary 
and particular evidence into a coherent scheme. 
He organized the material topically, putting 
into four separate sections views on theology 
and the learned world, on the powers and 
duties of government, on practical morality 
in commerce, and, finally, on Church order. 
The actual variety of information within these 
broad categories is extremely wide. To draw his 
texts into an expository scheme, Mr. Baldwin 
embedded citations from them in an ample 
matrix of historical narrative and collateral 
quotations from contemporary narrative and 
canonistic writings. Parts of his exposition are 
necessarily familiar: the bifurcation of theology 
and philosophy, for example. But the special 
value of Mr. Baldwin's work lies in the vast 
scope of the information that he opens to us 
and in the syntactic skill with which he con- 
vinces the reader that, despite the fragmented 
nature of his authors views, "their writings 
provide a brilliant mosaic for the social life of 
their times." 

KARL F. MORRISON 
University of Chicago 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER. Les gens de justice du 
Languedoc sous Philippe le Bel. (Cahiers de 
l'Association Marc Bloch de Toulouse. Études 
d'histoire méridionale, Number 5.) Toulouse: 
the Association. 1970. Pp. 211. 21 fr. 


Structured in a somewhat unusual way, this 
book has 50 pages of text followed by a 150- 
page appendix. The appendix comprises short 
biographical notes on some 420 royal senes 
chals, judges, avocats, and procureurs who 
held office in the five seneschalships of the Midi 
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between 1280 and 1320. It forms the main part 
of the book, and it is preceded by an intro- 
duction in which Professor Strayer argues that 
the legists as a whole, particularly those skilled 
in Roman law, may often have hampered, 
rather than helped and encouraged, the growth 
of royal power in thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century France. He thus offers a useful cor- 
rective to the too easily made assumption 
that, because a handful of legists in the cen- 
tral government significantly affected royal 
policies and contributed to the extension of 
royal authority, lawyers and the Roman law as 
a whole were weapons in the royal armory. 
The biographical material set out here, 

though indexed only under Christian names, 
is invaluable, and certain broad conclusions 
that emerge from it are well brought out in 
the introductory pages, where Strayer shows, 
for example, that royal legal posts were poorly 
paid and none too popular and that private 
legal practice was much more rewarding. It was 
fees from private practice that enabled some 
of these lawyers to purchase land for them- 
selves. Most of them were natives of Langue- 
doc, bourgeois in background, and little in- 
terested in pursuing careers at Paris or else- 
where. Needless to say, the book is well or- 
ganized, the material cleaxly set out, and the 
scholarship meticulous. 

RICHARD VAUGHAN 

University of Hull, 

England 


SHIRLEY NEILSEN BLUM. Early Netherlandish 
Triptychs: A Study in Patronage. (California 
Studies in the History of Art, Number 13.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 176, 80 plates. 
$30.00. 


This study älls a need in the literature of the 
history of art; its subtitle, 4 Study in Patron- 
age, suggests the particular approach the au- 
thor has chosen. Her detailed discussion of 
eleven fifteenth-century triptychs for which 
there is relatively complete documentation 
stresses the total context in which these works 
were created: the identification of the patron 
and his reasons for commissioning the work; 
the intended location of the altarpiece; the 
choice of subject and the artist’s handling of 
it in the light of all these factors. For the first 
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time such a thorough historical treatment is 
integrated with a careful analysis of the works 
in relation to each artist's oeuvre and his place 
in the development of Northern art. 

The author begins with an analysis of the 
economic and artistic milieu in which the trip- 
tych form developed and of its roots in archi- 
tecture and sculpture. In the earliest altar- 
pieces the donor and artist collaborated in 
working out an appropriate scheme for that 
donor's devotional purposes. The multiple 
fields of these three-panel hinged altarpieces, 
with their interior and exterior surfaces, were 
unified by a complex organization of scenes 
that stressed the religious content and the don- 
or's devotion. Artists such as Jan van Eyck 
and Robert Campin invented new means of 
interpretation and made use of secondary 
meanings and a pervasive religious symbolism 
disguised in the naturalistically portrayed ele- 
ments of the real world. 

In chapters on eleven triptychs dating from 
the 1440s to the turn of the century, the au- 
thor then documents the factors that attest to 
the gradual dissolution of that unity found in 
the earlier works. The close ties between artist 
and donor and the involvement of the artist 
in the interpretation of the religious content 
are weakened. From the 1450s, when scenes 
constructed on the basis of focal-point perspec- 
tive appear in the works of Petrus Christus, 
the artist's primary allegiance shifts to the 
pictorial aspects of his pictures, and the multi- 
ple panels of the triptych form become an ob- 
stacle to creating the visual unity demanded 
by this approach. The conflict appears first 
in the works of Dieric Bouts in the 1460s 
and is evident even in the later altarpiece by 
Hugo van der Goes, who returned to the use 
of disguised symbolism in a very personal treat- 
ment of a traditional subject, the Nativity. 
Three triptychs by Hans Memling and one by 
Gerard David bring us to the end of the 
period in which this form had been, for a time, 
a meaningful one. 

Detailed information on patrons such as 
Peter Bladelin and Nicolas Rolin, both in the 
service of Philip the Good, and the foreigners 
Tommaso Portinari and the Greverade broth- 
ers, provides us not only with a deeper under- 
standing of the interaction between donor and 
artist but also with fascinating information on 
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the business and artistic relationships between 
Flanders and other countries. 

The author adds new information to the 
wealth of scholarly material already available 
and contributes important reinterpretations 
as well as new suggestions for some persis- 
tent iconographical problems. The conclusions 
drawn from the material are generally care- 
fully considered and supported by the evi- 
dence. Minor exceptions appear in two areas. 
More restraint should be shown in conclusions 
drawn from the idea that the donors are in- 
cluded as participants within three altarpieces, 
the Last Judgment by Rogier van der Wey- 
den and the two by Dieric Bouts, for, as stated 
by the author herself, this is still conjectural 
and admittedly unsupported by any real evi- 
dence. The author states, too, that Petrus 
Christus was the only early Netherlandish mas- 
ter who was little interested in the triptych 
form, attributing this to his concern for rep- 
resenting unified spatial settings according to 
the laws of mathematical perspective. Yet, 
among works long attributed to Christus, a 
number of panels suggest that they once 
formed parts of triptychs, and in the last year 
(after publication of this book) two triptychs 
by the artist have been convincingly recon- 
structed from existing works. 

The book is handsomely produced with wel. 
come color plates and additional black and 
white illustrations of the works and related 
material. A small omission in an otherwise 
comprehensive presentation of the material is 
the failure to provide specific measurements 
for each work, although general references 
are made to size as a factor in the total ef- 
fect. This is a minor flaw in an immensely 
valuable book that presents well-known ma- 
terial in a new light. 

LOLA B. GELLMAN 
Queens College, 
City University of New York 


CHARLES TRINKAUS. In Our Image and Likeness: 
Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist 
un. In two volumes. [Chicago:] Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. xxvii, 457; viii, 
461-985. $22.50 the set. 


This is not a survey, as one might expect from 
its length, but a complex and subtle argument 
for a better understanding of the humanists’ 
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goals. Dr. Trinkaus concentrates on selected 
texts of Petrarch, Salutati, Valla, Manetti, and 
Ficino, with less attention to about a dozen 
others. He presents long excerpts (the Latin 
text is given in the notes) with interpretive 
connecting summary to develop these writers' 
positions on the relationship of man to God 
and on the character of man in the frame of 
that relationship. 

We begin with Petrarch's revulsion from late 
scholastic nominalism and his concern for in- 
ner religious experience, and move through 
Salutati’s discussions of will and Valla's ex- 
traordinary mastery of classical ethical systems, 
and examine in later writers the dignity of 
man in a context of human frustration and 
misery. Emphasis on the distresses and motives 
of the writers in earlier chapters shifts toward 
more specific and controversial topics later in 
the book. The fourth and last part takes up the 
humanist's reading of Scripture and the ra- 
tionale of their views on such matters as trans- 
lation and the retention of medieval traditions 
in interpretation, along with their work on 
the sacraments, topics that have never been 
easy to relate to later religious history; their 
attitudes toward the professed religious, on 
which subject Dr. Trinkaus has done much 
to offset a great deal of hyperbolic history 
writing; on Platonism, a chapter (15) much 
illuminated by the earlier discussion of Ficino 
(chapter 9); and, finally, their efforts to recon- 
cile what they could of competing religious 
systems, a chapter (16) that is most helpful to 
those curious about the later development of 
history and other literary forms. 

This treatment gives new force and clarity 
to many familiar conclusions of Renaissance 
historiography, as well as to others that ought 
to be much more familiar than they are. The 
humanists were professional writers, whatever 
other jobs they may have had, and they were 
devout Catholic Christians. For them to write 
about religion, then, was to find their largest 
audience, but what appears most clearly was 
their intense personal concern with theologi- 
cal matters. If their work "revived" classical 
literature, such a thing came about through 
their reading of the Fathers among whose 
sources the pagan writers figured large. 

Dr. Trinkaus meets particular scholarly is- 
sues, for the most part, in his later chapters, 
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and then usually in notes: valuable as these 
are, they appear as incidental to his documen- 
tation, for the book is not polemical in- char- 


. acter. If Hans Baron and his school find 


apparent contradictions in the utterance of 
"republican" sentiments by the likes of Salu- 
tati, Dr. Trinkaus can argue that theological 
concerns hzve been too much ignored in our 
historiography: what is consistent in theology 
may appear otherwise in a modern sociopo- 
litical appraisal (p. 668 n.72). Nor can modern 
theological language always save us from con- 
fusion: we may characterize humanism by its 
search for "inwardness" in religious experi- 
ence, but we cannot reduce a writer like 
Manetti to such a polarity as "immanence" 
against “transcendence” (chapter 6). 

Dr. Trinkaus' prose is careful and rewards 
close attention, though he needs rather more 
space to make himself clear than does, say, 
P. O. Kristeller. There is a fine apparatus, 
especially useful in its discussion of manu- 
script materials. Translations lean toward the 
literal but remain in accord with sense. One 
does wonder, however, when all is done, 
whether the student who is willing to give this 
study the attention it deserves ought not to 
have the complete texts themselves in front 
of him—with Dr. Trinkaus’ copious annota- 
tions. From this full treatment to the presenta- 
tion of a corpus seems not too great a step to 
take, and the book itself is an argument for 
it—and for its own redundancy. But we are 
well ahead with this work before us as it is. 

Valuable as it is, this book exposes a di- 
lemma that it cannot solve. One of Dr. Trin- 
kaus' many cogent points is that the world gave 
up the humanists search for unity and that 
this change explains the misinterpretation of 
the Renaissance by both secular and religious 
historians (p. 764). But has not that search for 
unity become the business of scientists and 
their few philosophers? Few will read theology, 
or even about theology, today: is it because the 
problems the humanists discussed as a matter 
of what man was can only be presented now as 
a matter of what man knows? As theologians 
these humanists will stay in the attic indefin- 
itely, and the scholar who brings them down 
to join us must be as conversant with the 
twentieth-century terms of their concern as 
Dr. Trinkaus has shown himself to be with 
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their own idiom—as well as with that idiom 
itself. 

AVERY ANDREWS 

George Washington University 


DOMENICO MAFFEI, editor. Enea Silvio Piccolo- 
mini, Papa Pio II: Atti del convegno per il 
quinto centenario della morte, e altri scritti. 
Siena: Accademia Senese degli Intronati. 1968. 


Pp. xi, 455. 


This handsome volume appears under the aus- 
pices of the Sienese Academy of the Intronati, 
but it is clear that interest has been taken in 
it by a number of other Sienese institutions, 
for example, the university and the bank 
called Monte dei Paschi. That devoted Sienese, 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini (1405-64), better 
known as Pope Pius m (1458-64), would have 
appreciated this tribute though he would 
have thought it strange that no article is in 
Latin. Sixteen scholars have contributed arti- 
cles, some long and some quite short. Almost 
half the text is in Italian—really more than 
half, because a German article by Berthe Wid- 
mer on Piccolomini and the Swiss has been 
put into Italian. German is represented by 
the work of Alfred A. Strnad. English and 
French are balanced with fifty pages to fifty- 
one. It is a pity that no Czechoslovakian scholar 
has joined these sixteen with, for example, an 
assessment of Piccolomini's contribution to 
Bohemian history or an account of his con- 
flicts with individual Hussite priests or with 
their “heretic king," George Podiebrad. There 
are forty-eight plates, six of them in color. The 
printer, a firm in Varese, is guilty of very few 
misprints. 

Most of the authors have provided copious 
footnotes, and these are truly a mine of infor- 
mation. One learns, for example, that Remo 
Ceserani, who contributes (in Italian) “Notes 
on Pius tr's Activity as a Writer," is preparing a 
revised critical edition of Vatican MS Regin- 
ensis Lat. 1995, which contains (in Latin) 
“The Commentaries of Pope Pius m." This 
one learns not from Ceserani's own article but 
from Ruth Olitsky Rubinstein’s "Pius ır's Pi- 
azza S. Pietro and St. Andrew's Head" in a 
footnote on page 222. Despite the utility of 
the Gragg-Gabel translation with notes, the 
publication of the actual text was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for. It is to be 
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hoped that it will contain a full index of 
names. 
It has seemed best to reserve anything like 


. detailed comment to one or two of the longer 


articles, and I may perhaps be forgiven for 
beginning with Rino Avesani’s "Epaeneti- 
corum ad Pium u Pont. Max. libri V," be- 
cause a decade or more ago I had the idea of 
writing a similar article and have painfully 
assembled a good deal of material. It is a 
satisfaction of a sort that not even with the 
resources of the Vatican Library has Avesani 
excelled me on the poet with the unlikely 
name of Galassius Pauper. We are equal, each 
of us knowing nothing about him save his 
poem among the Epaenetica. Avesani also 
mentions seven other poets who contributed 
to this collection, of whom little or nothing 
is known (p. 10). 

So far as is known there are only two MSS of 
the Epaenetica in existence, one in the Chigi 
collection in the Vatican Library, the other in 
the Biblioteca Comunale of Trieste. A num- 
ber of the poems have been published, but the 
Epaenetica as a whole has not. Avesani ac _ 
cepts, as I cannot, Campana's thesis that T, 
the Trieste MS, is a copy of C, the Chigi one. 
Yet he points out that T lacks three poems that 
C has. They are by A. Tridento of Parma and 
together make up four hundred and five lines, 
or just about twelve pages at twenty-six lines 
to the page. Avesani also states that T lacks 
two rubrics that C has. He might have added 
that C lacks the heading to Nicholaus de Val- 
les Roma Constantinopoli sorori, which T 
has. It has been added in the margin of C in a 
cursive hand. He has noted that the gatherings 
of T have been bound in a false order but not 
that a hendecasyllabic poem by Io. Antonius 
Campanus is completed on f. 131r (see p. 64). 
Avesani also accepts Cugnoni's assignment to 
Pope Pius u himself of the poem beginning 
Hactenus aetherias claves, which in both C 
and T is unheaded. As he gives no facts of his 
own in support, though he rightly classes this 
as one of the better poems, he has not shaken 
my arguments against the pope's being the 
author of the poem (“Pope Pius n’s Use of 
Turkish Atrocities" Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 46 [1966]: 407-15). 

A reviewer in the New York Times, Janu- 
ary 19, 1971, was of the opinion that more is 
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known about Pius i1 than of any other man of 
his day. If challenged he might have referred 
to the footnotes of "Studia piccolomineana," 
Strnad's long article: The plural studia is jus- 
tified because Strnad begins with the some- 
what familiar account of the humanists around 
Pius 11, then deals with his books and those who 
copied or ädorned them, and then gives what 
is in effect the life of Francesco 'lodeschini- 
Piccolomini, the nephew whose first steps to- 
wards an eventual brief pontificate as Pius ri 
were his nomination as archbishop of Siena 
and his promotion to cardinal, both brought 
about by Pius 11. This biography is systematic 
until the death of the uncle when the nephew 
was twenty-five but thereafter is more epi- 
sodic, centering on such things as his books, 
his palace in Rome, and the famous Libreria 
in the Cathedral of Siena. 

Cecil H. Clough's “The Chancery-files of 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini" is a plea for the 
publication in calendar form of whatever of 
these have survived. The names of the other 
contributors to this valuable Festschrift are 
Franz Babinger, Gino Franceschini Franco 
Gaeta, Myron P. Gilmore, Guido Kisch, 
Charles Lefebvre, Gioacchino Paparelli, José 
Ruyschaert, Antonio Stáuble, and Giulio C. 
Zimolo. 

LESLIE F. SMITH 
University of Oklahoma 


KARL H. SCHWEBEL. Der Stralsunder Friede 
(1370) im Spiegel der historischen Literatur: 
Eine Übersicht. (Schriften der Wittheit zu 
Bremen. Jahrbuch der Wittheit zu Bremen, 
Volume 14.) Bremen: Verlag Friedrich Röver. 


1970. Pp. 232. 


The year 1970 was a double anniversary. The 
peace that concluded the second war between 
King Waldemar 1v of Denmark and the united 
forces of some Hanseatic and other north Ger- 
man cities was signed on May 24, 1370. And 
it was a hundred years ago that, on the quin- 
centenary of the Peace of Stralsund, the Han- 
seatischer Geschichtsverein was founded, At 
that time the Hanseatic towns celebrated their 
past glories with pompous patriotism, as wit- 
nessed by the prize-winning euology written 
by Dietrich Schäfer (Die Hansestädte und Kö- 
nig Waldemar von Dänemark [Jena, ı879)). 
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This time the tone is a detached and calm ex- 
amination of past and present prejudices. 
And today's "festive" publication is the mod- 
ést historiographic essay of Dr. Schwebel. 

The author investigated the literature on 
the Peace of Stralsund, contemporary sources, 
and later authors up to our day. He uses them 
as evidence of understanding as well as mis- 
understanding of a single momentous event. 
The results of his exhaustive survey contain 
no surprises The contemporaries commented 
on the Peace only to the extent of their im- 
mediate concern. The succeeding centuries wit- 
nessed a slow progress toward better informa- 
tion and evaluation, repeating, however, his- 
torical errors often with astounding tenacity. 
During the last period, nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century writings reveal a growth of fac- 
tual knowledge, of critical analysis but also of 
conflicting nationalistic bias. 

The survey is organized by historical ter- 
ritories. Beginning with Lübeck, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, the author proceeds through 
northern Germany up the Baltic coast to the 
Scandinavian countries and concludes with 
the northern Netherlands. Each chapter opens 
with an account of fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century chroniclers, followed by early modern 
authors of the sixteenth through eighteenth 
centuries, and lastly by historians of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. A final chapter 
covers general Hanseatic history, where the only 
American author, D. K. Bjorn, and his article 
in Speculum, volume 7, in 1932 are mentioned. 
The conclusion quotes a few added excerpts 
from encyclopedias and general histories. Hardly 
anything on the subject could have been over- 
looked. 

In analyzing this rich material the author 
is at his best assessing the methods of the 
chroniclers and early historians. The modern 
period with its methodical and ideological 
complexity is treated rather superficially and 
pedantically. He is sincere and very vocal in- 
deed in putting nineteenth-century estimates 
of Germanic greatness in a more sober per- 
spective. An annotated bibliography might 
have been handier, though that would have 
deprived the Wittheit zu Bremen and the 
author—its vice-president—of their earnest 
disclaimers of all that pomp and circumstance 
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of 1870. Still, a good index of names and titles 
would have been useful. 

JANOS M. BAK 

University of British Columbia 


JÖRG FÜCHTNER. Die Bündnisse der Bodensee- 
städte bis zum Jahre 1390: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Einungswesens, der Landfrieden- 
swahrung und der Rechtsstellung der Reichs- 
städte. (Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck- 
Instituts für Geschichte, Number 8.) Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1970. Pp. 367. DM 
37- 

PETER EITEL. Die oberschwübischen Reichs- 
städte im Zeitalter der Zunftherrschaft: Unter- 
suchungen zu ihrer politischen und sozialen 
Struktur unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der Städte Lindau, Memmingen, Ravensburg 
und Überlingen. (Schriften zur südwestdeuts- 
chen Landeskunde, Number 8.) Stuttgart: Mül- 
ler & Graff. 1970. Pp. xix, 321. DM 24. 


Bodenseestädte were cities situated around 
Lake Constance: Constance, Zurich, St. Gall, 
Schaffhausen, Lindau, Überlingen, Ravens 
burg, and a few others. Joining with towns in 
the Upper Rhine and Swabian regions, but 
often comprising a separate group among 
them, they formed alliance organizations of 
self-help against infractions of their special 
status vis-a-vis the emperor and territorial 
princes. At first highly successful, the leagues 
came to grief in the Städtekrieg of the end of 
the fourteenth century, when territorial rulers 
led by Bavaria defeated the cities and imposed 
the Peace of Eger in 1389. Füchtner's volume, 
originally a Göttingen dissertation, tells the 
story from the point of view of the major cities 
of the lake region, emphasizing not so much 
the political events as the treaty documents 
themselves. All aspects of the many consecutive 
unions are examined in meticulous detail: 
shifting membership; military provisions and 
administration; revenues; the machinery for 
lodging complaints followed by an Erkennt- 
nisverfahren—the formal investigation of cir- 
cumstances—leading to the indictment of the 
malefactor; and the appointment of referees 
to deal with strife among and unrest within 
cities. Maintaining internal peace turned out 
to be the most important function of city 
leagues, which is why the emperor Wenceslas 
gave his approbation to the union of Boden- 
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seestädte once the defeat of 1389 had put an 
end to the cities' desire for autonomy. 

It is good to see all this set out in its par- 
ticulars, but it is not really.very absorbing. As 
if to prove the superior interest of social over 
conventional political-diplomatic history, Pe- 
ter Eitel examines some of the same cities at a 
slightly later time and from a different angle of 
vision: the distribution of wealth and political 
power among the cities class and occupa- 
tional groups. The inquiry moves within 
boundary dates suggested by constitutional 
changes occurring in all Swabian cities at 
roughly the same time. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century political power began to 
pass from a handful of patrician families to 
larger numbers and wider circles of burghers 
organized in craft guilds. Hence we speak of a 
period of Zunftherrschaft, in which guild 
members exercised political power and that 
lasted from the 1340s to 1551-52, when Charles 
v, following his success in the Schmalkaldic 
war, imposed on the cities a reactionary, oli- 
garchic constitutional system designed to min- 
imize guild influence. 

Eitel’s study, which began as a Tübingen 
dissertation, utilizes archival sources from four 
cities where the documentary evidence suffices 
for statistical generalization: Lindau and Ub- 
erlingen on Lake Constance, Memmingen and 
Ravensburg in Upper Swabia. Eitel uses lists 
of officeholders (given in a bulky appendix) 
and tax records. The results are set out in ta- 
bles and graphs and are commented upon. 
Several interesting points emerge. In all the 
cities the number of the rich increased sub- 
stantially in the period under discussion. Mem- 
mingen and Ravensburg especially, important 
trading centers both, boasted large numbers of 
sizable fortunes. In the latter city the ten rich- 
est families held 32 per cent of the total citizen 
fortune in 1497; the hundred richest held over 
80 per cent. In grain and wine cities like Üb- 
erlingen wealth was less concentrated. Most of 
the big money was in the hands of old pa- 
trician families, now organized in guilds as the 
law obliged them to be and continuing to 
play prominent roles in long-distance com-. 
merce as well as in city politics. As for the 
other guilds, a given occupation group's share 
of the general wealth differed from town to 
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town. In Ravensburg the “taylors” (including 
apothecaries, rope makers, and furriers) stood 


next to patricians in affluence; in Überlingen. 


it was the bakers (including millers and salt 
merchants). When income (actually fortune) 
figures are coordinated with the lists of office- 
holders,-it becomes evident that—not surpris- 
ingly—the greater the fortunes of the members 
of a given guild, the. larger and more lasting 
that guild's influence in city politics. Indi- 
viduals did not usually hold office repeatedly 
or for long stretches of time; the lists show 
constant turnover; new names keep appear- 
ing. But the same income groups predominate 
decade after decade. Everywhere the largest 
share of political power continued to go to 
patricians—not only as moneyed men, but also 
as persons of good connections abroad, wide 
experience, and training (but not academic 
education). But all officeholders, patrician or 
burgher, were well-to-do men; their fortunes 
were always considerably higher than those of 
average citizens. While the 1530s and 1540s saw 
some equalization of wealth (mostly through 
emigration of top-families who began to prefer 
country estates to town dwellings) the polit- 
ical character of guild-controlled cities did not 
change until the calamities of 1551-52. 

This is a useful book purveying interesting 
information; it is well written and clearly doc- 
umented. The many tables, charts, and graphs 
are particularly valuable, and the bibliography 
is sound. 

GERALD STRAUSS 
Indiana University 


CHRYSAS A. MALTEZOU. ‘O Géouos xoà ev Kovovov- 
tıvounökst Bevévov Bailov (1268-1453) [The 
Status of the Venetian Bailiff in Constantinople 
1268-1453] (The Philosophical School of the 
National and Kapodistrian University of Athens: 
The Library of Sophia N. Saripolou. No. 6). 
Athens: the University. 1970. Pp. 251, 11 plates. 


This is a serious book. There are excellent 
studies of the Venetian colonv in Constantino- 
ple, and two lists of bailiffs (Venetian, bailo) 
exist; but the latter are incomplete and have no 
references, and the former say virtually nothing 
about the bailiff. Maltezou's book fills this im- 
portant gap. The office of the Venetian bailiff 
in Constantinople made its appearance in 1268 
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and continued to exist down to the end of the 
Byzantine Empire in 1453. The bailiff's func- 
tions were twofold: to represent Venice in its 
dealings with the Byzantine government and to 
serve as the executive officer of the Venetian 
colony in Constantinople. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
status of the bailiff as the representative of 
Venice in its dealings with Byzantine gov- 
ernment (the bailiff does not quite yet have the 
character of a modern ambassador), the second 
with his status as the executive officer of the 
Venetian colony in Constantinople. The third 
part constitutes a list of all the bailiffs with 
the necessary discussion and references. The 
topics discussed range from the circumstances 
of the establishment of the office to the relations 
of the bailiff to the Jews of Constantinople and 
include the etymology of the term bailiff, the 
relations of the bailiff to the court of Con- 
stantinople, the mode of his designàtion, his 
salary, place of residence, and his family. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the analysis of the struc- 
ture of the colony and the role of the bailiff 
as the supervisor of its administrative setup; 
its religious, commercial and, in general, 
economic life; and in the administration of 
justice. The picture drawn is precise and clear. 

Appended to the main body of the book is 
the Latin document on which the study is 
based. The document was discovered by the 
author and is published here for the first time. 
There is also a facsimile reproduction and a 
summary in Greek of the contents of its var- 
ious chapters. Whatever the bibliography of 
the role of Venice in the Near East may be, 
this is a book that no student of that role can 
afford to ignore. 

PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
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DONALD R. KELLEY. Foundations of Modern His- 
torical Scholarship: Language, Law, and His- 
tory in the French Renaissance. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 321. 
$10.00. 


NANCY S. STRUEVER. The Language of History in 
the Renaissance: Rhetoric and Historical Con. 
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sciousness in Florentine Humanism. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. 212. $6.95. 


These two books are evidence of the recent 
growing interest in Renaissance historiography, 
particularly in the problems of the nature of 
the bistorical consciousness of the Italian and 
French humanists and the place of history in 
the general spectrum of their intellectual in- 
terests. 

Mr. Kelley gives us an admirable statement 
of his assumptions. This study "rests upon the 
proposition that many of the important insights 
and breakthroughs in the interpretation of 
history were made not by the grand figures of 
historical narrative or of political philosophy 
but by pioneers laboring in relatively obscure 
and technical fields of scholarship and con- 
cerned more with the texture than the struc- 
ture of history" (p. 13). Rejecting any tran- 
scendental or universal operating principle, he 
adopts a neutral definition of that ambiguous 
concept “historicism,” referring it "to that cast 
of mind which, consciously or not, turns not 
to nature but to the world of man's making; 
which seeks out not the typical but the unique; 
which emphasizes the variety rather than the 
uniformity of human nature; which is inter- 
ested less in similarities than in differences; 
and which is impressed not with permanence 
but with change" (p. 4). 

With these premises Kelley traces the rise 
of the studia humanitatis in Italy, the new 
importance of grammar and rhetoric, and the 
emergence of philology, especially in the work 
of Lorenzo Valla. In his Elegantiae and in his 
legal and Biblical studies, Valla is rightly pre- 
sented as a figure of revolutionary importance 
in the history of historical scholarship. From 
his innovations a direct line leads to the French 
scholars of the sixteenth century. 

Most of Kelley's book is concerned with the 
great French érudits from Budé to Pasquier. 
He establishes Budé's place as the archphilo- 
logist whose encyclopedic mind embraced the 
study of Roman law, Roman coinage, the Greek 
language, and the institutions of the ancient 
world and of medieval and contemporary 
France. In the De transitu Hellenismi ad 
Christianismum of 1535 Kelley sees, perhaps 
unjustly, Budé yielding to a "transcendent im- 
pulse" and moving away from his earlier com- 
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mitment to a genuinely historical perspective. 
This commitment, however, dominated scholar- 
ship in sixteenth-century France, and Budé 
himself found a worthy continuator and bio- 
grapher in Louis Le Roy. 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to the very 
important historical school of Roman law in- 
spired by the work of Budé but directly created 
by Andrea Alciato during the brief period of 
his teaching at Bourges. Among the followers 
of this school who represented one version or 
another of the mos Gallicus wexe Douaren, 
Baron, Hotman, Baudouin, and the greatest 
of all, Jacques Cujas, who more than any other 
single figure founded modern scholarship in the 
field of the history of law. 

Subsequent chapters describe the work of 
Frangois Baudouin in historiography; Charles 
Dumoulin in canon znd feudal law; scholars 
like Du Haillan and the brothers Du Tillet, 
who devoted themselves to the medieval records 
of the French monarchy; and antiquaries like 
Pierre Pithou and Loisel. A century of schol. 
arship of this type culminates in a certain 
sense in the work of Étienne Pasquier, whose 
Recherches de la France demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of writing a comprehensive history of a 
civilization, illustrating the interconnections be- 
tween cultural phenomena. 

This study, modest in compass, careful in 
its scholarship, clear and convincing in its con- 
clusions, 1s the best I have yet encountered on 
the subject. 

Mr. Kelley refers throughout his analysis to 
the importance of the study of language for 
the beginnings of a historical consciousness. He 
finds that for both Budé and Pasquier it is in 
language that the substance of human reality 
is best revealed. This relationship is also the 
theme of Mrs. Struever's book, but there is an 
interesting difference on what kind of linguistic 
changes are most important for the historian 
to take account of. Whereas Kelley recognizes 
that changes in vocabulary constitute the most 
concrete evidence of his:orical change and there- 
fore emphasizes the significance of philology, 
Mrs. Struever invokes a broader dimension and 
puts the accent on philosophy of language. She 
maintains that "it is in the area of philosophy 
of language not philology that the important 
humanist achievement lies” (p. 64). This prop- 
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osition leads her to find a starting point for 
the consideration of the humanists’ philosophy 
of language in what she calls the rehabilitz- 
tion in recent times of the Greek Sophists and 
their rhetoric, with particular attention to 
Gorgias In a background chapter of breatk- 
taking generalizations she surveys the relatior- 
ship of philosophy and rhetoric from Gorgias 
to the Italian Renaissance. She concludes that 
"insofar as the Renaissance re-created the 
original Sophistic concepts and made them a 
possession of the modern Western intellectual 
tradition, it liberated historical consciousness 
from some major liabilities" (p. 37). 

In three succeeding ‘sections on rhetoric, 
poetics, and history; on rhetoric, politics, and 
history; and on rhetoric, ethics, and history 
(centered respectively on the works of Coluccio 
Salutati, Leonardo Bruni, and Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, Mrs. Struever proceeds to documert 
her thesis. Insofar as she finds in rhetoric an 
orientation toward the realm of the possible, 
dealing with ambiguities and change rather 
than permanence, she is close to Mr. Kelley 
in her conception of historicism. In her specific 
illustrations of the relationship between rhet- 
oric and history in the works of these three 
chancellors she often has illuminating com- 
ments to make. Some of her general statemen:s 
have an abstract and even an a-historical 
character, however, that makes them difficult 
to follow and to accept. Mrs. Struever is very 
widely read not only in the literature on 
humanism but also in ancient and modern 
philosophy and linguistics, but in spite of some 
thought-provoking and challenging juxtaposi- 
tions, I am not convinced tbat our understand- 
ing of fifteenth-century authors is deepened hy 
applying to an analysis of their works categories 
derived from either Gorgias on the one hand 
or Heidegger on the other. 

MYRON P. GILMORE 
Harvard University 


HEINZ OTTO BURGER. Renaissance—Humanismus 
— Reformation: Deutsche Literatur im europét- 
schen Kontext. (Frankfurter Beiträge zur Ger- 
manistik, Number 7.) Bad Homburg v.d.H.: 
Verlag Gehlen. 1969. Pp. 510. DM 38. 


While English and American historians tend 
to relate Renaissance humanism to the En- 
lightenment, Heinz Otto Burger, whose early 
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work was in Swabian Romanticism and the 
esthetics of the Meistersänger, relates it to the 
period of Sturm und Drang and early Ro- 
manticism. Enea Silvio Piccolomini's De Duobus 
Amantibus (1444) is described as having an 
impact in Germany similar to that of Goethe's 
Werther; De Praeclaris Picturae Professoribus 
(1505) by Tohann Butzbach, a monk of Maria 
Laach, is compared to Wilhelm Wackenroder's 
Herzensergiessungen eines Kunstliebenden Klo- 
sterbruders. Hence Burger’s Renaissance is 
continuous with (rather than opposed to) the 
Middle Ages, and its uniqueness is defined in 
terms of feeling rather than in terms of ration- 
alism. 

Following Jean Leclercq, Burger argues that 
medieval monastic theologians anticipated the 
humanists both in tbeir suspicion of mere 
curtositas—the scholastic learning that Pe- 
trarch, too, rejected as useless—and in their 
feeling for the beauty of language. Sigismund 
Gossembrot, a successful patrician turned 
monk, praised the study of the classics in 1466 
in the same terms that monks had applied to 
meditation or spiritual reading—ruminare, 
gustus interior. Humanists turned to rhetoric 
because they sought an ars movendi, a means 
to touch the inmost heart. 

Burger finds a deutsche Eigenrenaissance— 
a new affirmation of emotional life—in ver- 
nacular literature. Der Ackermann aus Böh- 
man (1401) vindicates both the joy of mar- 
riage and the grief of bereavement against a 
Stoic apatheia. Heinrich Wittenwiler, according 
to Burger, seemed fascinated by the crude 
vitality of the peasant life he satirized in Der 
Ring (1418). Somewhat later the young Mainz 
humanist Dietrich Gresemund praised the 
emotional release of Carneval in a dialogue, 
Cum Catone Certomio de Furore Germanico 
(1495). Meanwhile other humanists attacked 
Stoic morality by extolling voluptas. Conrad 
Celtis Amores (1502), to which Burger de- 
votes more space than any other humanist 
writing, celebrated both profane sexuality and 
cosmic eros. At a different level monks defined 
good conscience as the highest pleasure avail- 
able to man, and the humanist-astronomer 
Johannes Regiomontanus described the sheer 
pleasure (voluptas) of intellectual inquiry, thus 
giving curiositas a positive meaning. Agrippa 
von Nettesheim, the magician whose reputation 
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may have been an element in the Faust legend, 
went so far as to describe furor—particularly 
the Saturnine furor that Ficino called melan- 
cholia—as the source of creativity, indeed the 
manifestation of man's inner divinity. In so 
doing he attained "the uttermost possibility of 
the humanist Renaissance." 

Burger's argument is very suggestive at many 
points, and his book is further distinguished 
by an unusual command of American Ren- 
aissance scholarship (he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1942-47, starting as a war 
prisoner) But his more general categories will 
not find wide acceptance. In treating rhetoric 
as a highly personal ars movendi he makes 
the fundamental error of confusing a novel 
intellectual technique with the traditional 
philosophical justification. advanced by some 
of its proponents. Ás to his description of the 
Renaissance as a revival of emotional life, one 
would have to make comparisons with trou- 
badour and Minnesänger romance (not, as 
Burger does, with their fifteenth-century epi- 
goni) in order to establish that there is some- 
thing really new about Der Ackermann aus 
Bóhmen or De Duobus Amantibus. Finally, it 
is surely wrong to say that “every genuine 
humanist" rejected Stoic apatheia. The typical 
humanist was not an adventurous Wandervögel 
like Celtis but a harried classroom teacher 
whose views on emotional spontaneity were 
perhaps less than positive. It is true that 
Erasmus, to whom lesser humanists looked for 
guidance, specifically repudiated Stoic wisdom 
in The Praise of Folly. But Burger overlooks 
other and nearly contemporaneous works in 
which Erasmus applauds the Stoics for their 
brave effort to subject foolish passion to strict 
control by reason. One must view humanism 
not as a preview of Romanticism, or of the En- 
lightenment, but rather as a protean mingling 
of intellectual tendencies that would only later 
diverge. 

JAMES D. TRACY 
University of Minnesota 


OTTO VON HABSBURG. Charles V. Translated from 
the French by MICHAEL Ross. New York: Prae- 
ger Publishers. 1970. Pp. xiv, 258. $8.95. 


The Emperor Charles v, lord of nearly all of 
Western Christendom by multinational herit- 
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age, elected office, and conquest, has long been 
an object of historical controversy. Earlier and 
more extreme partisan views gave way in the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
to the sober assessments, buttressed by a wealth 
of newly accessible archival material, of, among 
others, Modesto Lafuente, Walter Friedensburg, 
Karl Brandi, and Roger B. Merriman. Their 
image of Charles was on the whole that of a 
humane prince with many attractive traits, a 
prince who, however, in Merriman's words, led 
Spain down “the path of reaction rather than 
of progress, of darkness rather than of light." 
But lately an increasing number of historians 
tend to agree uncritically with Charles v's own 
side of his story, and in addition they project 
on this cosmopolitan ruler a sort of wish ful- 
fillment of their rather nationalistic dreams. 
Some Spaniards hail him as the founder of 
hispanidad. German writers such as Peter 
Rassow, Carl Burckhardt, Gertrude von Sch- 
warzenfeld, and the Freiherr von der Heydte 
regard Charles v with an amazing veneration, 
seeing him as a near-holy model for a new 
leadership of a utopian Europe, pan-Catholic 
and unified presumably under German auspices. 

Otto von Habsburg bases his short book 
about his most famous ancestor chiefly on re- 
cent publications by this hagiographic school. 
The author, a political scientist and himself 
once the heir to the imperial throne of Austria, 
sees in Charles v "the image of an Emperor 
incarnate." He prefers the "golden age of 
medieval times" to the Renaissance; in Charles' 
vain struggle to reunify Christendom he sees 
"one of the decisive factors to explain the close 
relationship linking Charles v with the second 
half of our twentieth century." Drawing a 
parallel between the emperor's objectives and 
the aims of the Second Vatican Council, Dr. 
von Habsburg attributes to Charles v's policies 
an importance that "far exceeds their time and 
place," calling him "a guide towards the cen- 
turies to come." 

In his personal, understandably nostalgic, 
interpretation of Charles v's place in history, 
the distinguished author fails to regret, or at 
least to consider, that the emperor's posture 
as defender of the faith implied his desire (as 
it had developed toward the end of his life) 
to obliterate Protestantism, that his religious 
intolerance kept the Inquisition busy in Spain 
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and elsewhere, and that he transmitted his in- 
transigent attitude intact to his successors, 
seeding another century of wars under the 
banner of religion. In line with his unlikely 
portrait Dr. von Habsburg also presents 
Charles v as innocent of Machiavellian politics 
and as a man of "absolute moral rectitude." 
But the facts are otherwise. The emperor's 
correspondence with his ministers, for instance, 
reveals the extent of his power politics, often 
masked by hypocrisy. His sophisticated in- 
structions were designed to "let George" do 
the ugly thing so long as the public would not 
learn that the orders came directly from the 
emperor. Even some of the older books listed 
in Dr. von Habsburg's meager bibliography 
(Giuseppe de Leva; Cardinal Granvelle’s 
papers edited by Charles Weiss; Edward Arm- 
strong) contain evidence that the emperor was 
no less a Machiavellian than his adversaries— 
he simply covered his tracks better. T'o give 
only a few examples: his perennial wars with 
France were as often provoked by him as by 
the French king; he had annexationist designs 
on parts of Italy not yet in his power; he 
secretly sanctioned various murders, including 
that of Pier Luigi Farnese (also an ancestor 
of Otto von Habsburg); he subtly instigated 
the War of Parma (which is not even men- 
tioned by the author). This reverse side of the 
emperor's record may be explained, if not 
excused, as political expediency, but that is 
only another word for Machiavellianism. If 
anything links Charles v with our time it would 
be precisely his imperialism-cum-excellent-pub- 
lic-relations: the same policy of great powers 
assuming the right to decide by force, under 
brazen denials and pious slogans, the destinies 
of other peöples that is still with us. A far cry 
from the aims of modern ecumenism, the em- 
peror's example, it would perhaps be truer to 
say, should rather warn than guide us. 

Apart from this bias readers should find Dr. 
von Habsburg's book valuable as a testimony 
of a scholar's firm grasp of history from the 
unusual perspective of a born monarch. All 
in all, this is less a biography of Charles v than 
a narrative of the sixteenth century, concise 
and readable, that includes much interesting 
detail, especially on the German background. 

ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY 
Westport, Connecticut 
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CARLO GINZBURG. Il nicodemismo: Simulazione e 
dissimulazione religiosa nell'Europa del '500. 
(Biblioteca di cultura storica, Number 107.) 
[Turin:] Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1970. Pp. 
xviii, 229. L. 3,500. 


The term Nicodemite was coined by John 
Calvin in 1543, and he used it to describe those 
true believers who hid their faith behind a 
mask of outward conformity to Catholic rites. 
The term was raised to the rank of a histor- 
ical concept by Delio Cantimori, to whom this 
book is fittingly dedicated; he, as well as his 
able follower, Antonio Rotondó, have used it 
to indicate those Italian heretics in the second 
half of the sixteenth century who adopted the 
practices condemned by Calvin rather than 
suffer the inevitable consequences of an open 
confession of their convictions. Thanks to a 
scholarly preparation that is as international 
in scope as were the religious movements he 
studies, Carlo Ginzburg has now shown Ni- 
codemism to have been a doctrine as well as a 
practice, and he has discovered it fully stated 
almost two decades before it came to Calvin's 
attention. He has traced it back not to the 
Waldensians, who never tried to justify the- 
oretically their age-old tactic of pretended sub- 
mission, not to Juan de Valdés, who never 
consciously passed beyond the limits of ortho- 
doxy, but to the ex-monk and humanist of 
Strasbourg, Otto Brunfels. Brunfels was in- 
debted  intellectually to Erasmus, Lefevre 
d'Etaples, Zwingli, and Luther—or at least to 
Luther's On Christian Liberty. But it was he 
who, in reaction to the horrors of the Peasants' 
War, first picked out the pertinent Scriptural 
precedents: not Nicodemus' secret visit to Jesus, 
which was Calvin's discovery, but Namaan after 
his return to Syria and St. Paul on the circum- 
cision of Timothy. And it was Brunfels who, in 
his Almanach of 1526 and in his Pandects of 
1527, first worked out an ecclesiology from 
which Nicodemite practices could be deduced. 
The true church, said Brunfels, is purely spiri- 
tual. True Christians are made such by an act 
of faith, not by membership in any particular 
institution. Hence they can participate in even 
the most extravagant religious rites without 
harm to their souls. Indeed, with proper mental 
reservations they can even benefit from the ker- 
nel of truth still detectable beneath the super- 
stitious superstructures of the Roman Mass. 
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The rapid spread of this doctrine in the 
15308 is attested to by the frequent reprinting, 
translation, and plagiarism of Brunfels many 
works, which the author has tracked down with 
amazing assiduity and commendable philologi- 
cal skill. The spread of Nicodemism can be 
explained largely by the expectations for a rapid 
solution to religious differences aroused by the 
Colloquy of Regensburg and the calling of the 
Council of Trent. Hence the timeliness of 
Calvin's diatribes: if too many French Hugue- 
nots followed the example of Gérard Roussel 
(whom the author identifies as the probable 
object of Calvin's wrath) in trying to work 
from inside the Catholic establishment, then 
the Word of God would soon be silenced. 
Hence also the reaction to the diatribes among 
the Italian heretics in 1550: an open letter 
from Wolfgang Capito (which the author here 
reproduces from its only extant version in the 
papers of the Bologna Inquisition) had just 
exposed them to Brunfels doctrines. And it 
was these doctrines, along with Giorgio Siculo's 
adaptation of them to local conditions, that 
provided a justification for Nicodemite prac- 
tices in Italy during the next half century. 

ERIC COCHRANE 
University of Chicago 


ROGER D. MASTERS. T'he Political Philosophy of 
Rousseau. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 464. $12.50. 


LESTER G. CROCKER. Rousseau's Social Contract: 
An Interpretive Essay. Cleveland: Press of Case 
Western Reserve University. 1968. Pp. xi, 198. 
$6.95. 


JUDITH N. SHKLAR. Men and Citizens: A Study 
of Rousseau’s Social Theory. (Cambridge Stud- 
ies in the History and Theory of Politics.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. 
viii, 246. $8.50. 


WILLIAM H. BLANCHARD. Rousseau and the Spirit 
of Revolt: A Psychological Study. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1967. Pp. xiv, 
300. $8.50. 


Jean-Jacques has hitherto been right: nobody 
understood him, despite his repeated pleas for 
understanding. Even worse, he claimed in his 
own time that he was misunderstood, often 
deliberately, by people who twisted his words, 
corrupted his meaning, and perversely refused 
to see the "truth" he so sincerely championed. 
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His nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
critics carried on the practice. Rousseau would 
not admit that in the effort to verbalize his 
intuitive certainties he invited misunderstand- 
ing. In any case, as one sympathetic scholar 
has noted, all too many critics were ready to 
accept the invitation. Contemporary critics, 
however, have generally responded differently 
to Rousseau's maddeningly ambiguous pro- 
nouncements. What might be called the Morley- 
Taine interpretation —which held Rousseau’s 
works to be frivolous, confused, irresponsible, 
and dangerous—has given way to a view that, 
while it includes severe criticism, is more 
sympathetic, more nuanced, and more seriously 
concerned with an objective analysis of Rous- 
seau's brilliant and provocative contribution to 
social and political thought. Vaughan, Lanson, 
Wright, Cassirer, Schinz, Derathé, Starobinski, 
Burgelin, and Grimslev are among the initiators 
and continuators of this new critical canon. 
The books here under review are with one 
qualified exception all contributions to the new 
tradition. 

Of the four, Roger D. Masters' study is the 
most ambitious. An "exegesis of the major works 
of political philosophv written by Rousseau," 
it is based on the assumption "that his philo- 
sophical writings form a coherent whole." Such 
an exegesis, Masters notes at the start, requires 
an exhaustive study of the sources and entails 
a finished work marked by "extensive quota- 
tions and . . . references which pepper the 
textual analysis." ‘Thus forewarned, the reader 
is prepared to follow Masters through the in- 
tricate verbal maze of Rousseau's political 
thought. In just deference to his greatness, 
Masters accepts Rousseau's suggestion that the 
proper method of studying his works is to begin 
at the end, with the Émile: Rousseau, in his 
typically paradoxical way, insists that his first 
principles are unfolded only in his last writings. 
Again, Masters accepts Rousseau's view that 
the essential structure of his political thought 
is revealed in the Émile and the two Discourses. 
These three works, then, which Rousseau de- 
scribed as "inseparable," form the basic sub- 
ject of Masters’ analysis. He does not by any 
means neglect the Social Contract, but he 
maintains that only by following Rousseau's 
suggested course of study can we overcome the 
prevailing tendency to assume that that treatise 
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is riddled with contradictions and confusion. 
Retaining the assumption that Rousseau was a 
consistent, coherent political thinker, Masters' 
exegesis is thus as sympathetic as it is thorough. 
Masters strives conscientiously to determine 
precisely what Rousseau meant when he em- 
ployed such terms as nature, natural law, law 
of nature, the general will and freedom. He 
seeks to demonstrate that a careful attention 
to the spirit as well as the letter suffices to 
reduce greatly the confusion that surrounds 
Rousseau's work. Masters sticks tenaciously to 
bis texts, eschewing biographical or psycho- 
logical investigations, of which more below. 

He ascribes much of the misunderstanding 
of Rousseau to the general failure of critics 
to note that Rousseau saw himself at once as 
a philosopher, and thus a moralist, and as a 
scientist, and thus a mechanist. Noting this 
combination of techniques and tendencies, 
Masters writes: "Rousseau thus found himself 
in the *middle' so to speak, being opposed bv 
two different schools of thought which were 
reflected among his contemporaries. To one 
side were those who denied any universal 
principles of human excellence; to the other, 
those who denied that physical necessity pro- 
vides a satisfactory explanation for the origin 
of man's social life and moral life. Rousseau 
tried to resolve . . . these opposed positions and 
. .. he sought to reestablish the classical con- 
ception of the polis on the basis of modern 
physics; from the modern conceptions of man 
as a naturally apolitical (if not antisociai) 
animal, Rousseau tried to derive a regime which 
approximated, in certain ways, the political 
order discussed by those philosophers who as- 
sumed that man was a political animal" Ac- 
cepting Masters' exegesis, we can more readily 
understand  Rousseau's radical critique of 
society and his equally radical solution to polit- 
ical problems. But Masters' efforts to save Rous- 
seau from inconsistency and incoherence at 
times require what may legitimately be termed 
overcharitable interpretations and remarkably 
flexible definitions. And even so, Rousseau's 
works remain replete with “tension,” “para- 
dox," and "apparent contradiction," terms that 
recur throughout the book. Masters' essay will 
be required reading for all serious students of 
Rousseau, but it will not persuade them all 
that the maverick philosophe was any more con- 
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sistent than the Enlightenment thinkers he 
disdained. In a valuable final chapter of “Criti- 
cal Reflexions" Masters concludes that “Rous- 
seau's philosophy must be accounted as a 
failure." The ultimate paradox of Rousseau is 
that the work he himself believed his weakest 
—the First Discourse—remains the most defen- 
sible and relevant of his writings, "the one 
which speaks most directly to the crises of our 
time." Masters, following Rousseau, holds that 
our modern predicament requires "a confronta- 
tion of the scientific optimism of modern öpin- 
ion with the political pessimism of ancient 
philosophy," a sobering thought given the com- 
plexity of modern technological society and the 
inadequacy of what passes for political science, 
even when or perhaps especially when ex- 
pounded by a Rousseau. 

To turn from Masters' exegesis of Rousseau 
to Lester G. Crocker's interpretive essay on 
the Social Contract is to undergo a radical 
change of perspective and atmosphere. Masters 
is patient, sympathetic, indulgent; Crocker is 
severe, sarcastic, and judgmental. He emphasizes 
Rousseau's consistent reliance on duplicity, 
whether in educating Émile or in persuading 
the masses to enter into the social contract. He 
has no patience with Rousseau's terminological 
laxity, writing instead of "his usual arbitrary 
distortion of vocabulary." If he does not judge 
Rousseau but rather points only "to the im- 
plications and potentialities of what he wrote,” 
there is no doubt that he finds Rousseau's 
political thought potentially pernicious: "I do 
not think that anyone could have read Locke, 
Jefferson, or Diderot and been inspired to con- 
struct a totalitarian system or State from their 
ideas." It is Crocker's clearly polemical approach 
to Rousseau that tempts me to exclude his 
work from the mainstream of recent Rousseau 
criticism. And yet Crocker is enormously in- 
formed on the matter; his analysis is rigorously 
disciplined, and his conclusions are most per- 
suasive. His essay places the Social Contract 
within its appropriate historical and philo- 
sophical context and discusses Rousseau's pro- 
gram fully and fairly. In a very interesting 
chapter Crocker compares the implications and 
potentialities discernible in Rousseau's work to 
the gloomy realities depicted in the modern 
utopias, or anti-utopias, of Orwell, Huxley, and 
Skinner. His conclusion is a devastating critique 
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of all that Rousseau stood for. Although he 
grants that Rousseau was extraordinarily pre- 
scient in sensing the emerging dilemma of 
modern man living in a disenchanted world, 
he concludes that "his messianic dream of a 
millennial deliverance is a nightmare far worse 
than the reality he so properly condemned." 
Crocker’s is an excellent essay, perhaps unfair 
at times but always incisive and provocative. 

By comparison with Crocker's work, Judith 
Shklar's study of Rousseau's social theory is a 
restrained and relatively leisurely enterprise. 
Her interpretation of Rousseau is, however, 
both original and stimulating. She analyzes 
Rousseau's philosophical constructs as "models" 
that lead to critical understanding and judg- 
ment: the Social Contract, for example, “was 
not meant to be a plan for any future society, 
but a standard for judging existing institutions. 
It was a yardstick, not a program." This may 
well be, but Rousseau's contemporaries and 
posterity certainly saw it differently. Professor 
Shklar very ably demonstrates the impact on 
Rousseau of two earler "models," Sparta and 
the "Age of Gold." She shows how Rousseau 
in the First Discourse used the Spartan model 
as the polar opposite to contemporary France, 
and she elaborates the lessons Rousseau drew 
from his Golden Age model, "the paradigm of 
the utopia of innocence." Sparta is the home of 
the man "denatured" into the perfect citizen, 
"virtuous" and without inner conflicts; in the 
Golden Age man is still natural, unspoiled, and 
"good." In subsequent chapters Mrs. Shklar 
analyzes Rousseau's "moral psychology," his 
emphasis on "the empire of opinion" (in which 
preoccupation Crocker discerns Rousseau the 
behavioristsocial conditioner) and his politi- 
cal and social thought proper. All of these 
chapters are solidly constructed and marked by 
a truly impressive grasp of Rousseau's elusive 
thought. At times Professor Shklar's formulations 
suffer from an excessive tentativeness as when 
she writes: "Rousseau may very possibly have 
overestimated the pain caused by inner and 
social conflict." That he did, tormented soul 
that he was, seems incontrovertible. At other 
times the reader finds it difficult to discern 
where Rousseau leaves off and Shklar begins, 
an understandable but disconcerting stylistic 
lapse. The excellence of this book is, however, 
undeniable. Professor Shklar’s conclusion is 
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rather more pessimistic than Masters: “When 
he called upon his readers to choose between 
man and the citizen he was forcing them to 
face the moral realities of social life. They 
were asked, in fact, not to choose, but to re- 
cognize that the choice was impossible, and that 
they were not and would never become either 
men or citizens." This is a book that deserves 
the widest possible attention. 

In a perceptive and intelligent postscript, 
"Considering Rousseau," Mrs. Shklar offers a 
valuable analysis of the methodological and 
conceptual problems relative to intellectual 
history. Among other questions she asks, “How 
important, for example, is biography, or to be 
exact, what sort of biography? In Rousseau's 
case the answer is clear. The private biography 
is of utmost significance." Lester Crocker is 
decidedly of this view, but Masters, for his 
part, concludes that Rousseau's biography is 
not "essential for an understanding of Rousseau 
as a philosopher." Without impugning the in- 
trinsic worth of Masters' analysis of Rousseau's 
thought it seems impossible to deny that Pro- 
fessor Shklar's opinion carries greater convic- 
tion. Rousseau himself insisted that his thought 
and his personality were inseparable and had 
to be viewed as aspects of one entity. One of 
the salient facts abou: Rousseau is precisely 
that he was always examining himself—and 
publishing the results. He wrote three auto- 
biographical works that are to a large extent 
conscious explications of what he felt he had 
said or meant to say in other writings. All of 
his political essays, all of his essays regardless 
of subject, are personal outpourings that far 
surpass in their self-revelatory quality Goethe's 
"fragments of a great confession." This aspect 
of Rousseau's writings is masterfudy exploited 
by William H. Blanchard in his psychoanalyt- 
ical exploration of the meaning of Rousseau 
and his political ideas. The relationship between 
history and the “ancillary sciences" is never 
more precarious than when psychoanalysis 
extends its offer of assistance. Ín my opinion, 
however, Blanchard's book should do much to 
strengthen the contacts between the two dis- 
ciplines. Blanchard has done his research well; 
he knows Rousseau and his historical environ- 
ment intimately; he is insightful in his dis- 
cussion of the connections between Rousseau's 
personality and his politics, but he is never a 
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reductionist. This is a rich interpretive essay. 
persuasive I should hope even to the psy- 
choanalytically uncommitted. Indeed, since it 
is libido- rather than ego-oriented in its approach 
it may draw more fire from the converts. That 
would be unfortunate. Space limitations pre- 
clude the generous treatment the work deserves. 
At the risk of oversimplifying Blanchard's deli- 
cate and nuanced assessment I will only point 
out that his central concern is "to trace the evo- 
lution of Rousseau's childhood sado-masochism 
to the moral foundation for his adult person- 
ality.” Blanchard takes "this particular facet 
of his rich and varied psychological life as a 
basis for demonstrating the relationship be- 
tween personality and political belief." He does 
this without recourse to psychoanalytical jargon, 
and his method indeed clarifies many of the 
obscurities and contradictions in Rousseau's 
work. True to his discipline, he does not label 
Rousseau “sick.” He recognizes the inevitable 
tensions that afflict the human animal and out 
of which can come our greatest efforts: “There 
is no assurance that a welladjusted Rousseau 
would have seen the problem faced by the hero 
of our story." Blanchard concludes that Rous- 
seau the rebel had within him the attributes of 
the tyrant: "Rousseau understood the totali- 
tarian mind because he partook of its very 
substance. . . . Rousseau's social behavior was 
primarily masochistic, but sadism and masochism 
are two aspects of the same drive, and Rousseau's 
political writing bears out the truth of this 
statement. Particularly in Emile . . . the urge 
to dominate, which he reacted against in his 
social bebavior, became manifest both in the 
style and the substance of his writing." Rous- 
seau's ambivalence toward freedom and authar- 
ity, which all of his readers have noted, is 
rooted in the depths of his personality. We 
all share that ambivalence and for the same 
reasons. In his concluding chapters Blanchard, 
with Rousseau's example before him, offers 
some suggestive observations on the "morality 
of revolt" a contemporary problem that calls 
for renewed inquiry into unconscious motives 
and drives. It is, or should be, an inquiry whose 
function is not to preclude social change but 
rather to ensure that liberation movements do 
not degenerate into tyranny. Blanchard's sen- 
sitive essay and the other books here reviewed 
contribute much to our appreciation of Rous- 
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seau's life and work. I think Rousseau would 
agree that we are today closer to understand- 
ing Jean-Jacques. 
GERALD J. CAVANAUGH 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


O. F. SOLOV'Ev. Velikit Oktiabr’ i ego protivniki: 
O roli soiuza Antanty s vnutrennei kontrrev- 
oliutsiei v razviazyvanüi intervenistt i grazhdan- 
skoi voiny (oktiabr’ ror7-tiul 1918) [The Great 
October Revolution and Its Enemies: On the 
Role of the Entente’s Alliance with the In- 
ternal Counterrevolutionaries in the Unleashing 
of the Intervention and Civil War (October 
1917-July 1918)]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo "Mysl'." 
1968. Pp. 326. 


The theme of this book is accurately expressed 
in the title, although its specific significance 
is clarified by the subtitle, which explains that 
the study deals with the treaties that bound 
together the foreign interventionary powers 
and the internal counterrevolutionary forces 
and discusses the role this relationship played 
in bringing about the civil war and inter- 
vention. 

The author begins his story with the forma- 
tion of the entente in which the "bourgeois- 
landlord circles" of Russia belped to forge 
the treaty obligations that were one day to 
confront the Bolshevik government with its 
most formidable combination of internal and 
external opponents. The close relationship 
and basis for continued cooperation between 
these two hostile allies against the new regime 
were benefitted by the availability in the 
Allied capitals of the diplomatic staffs of the 
displaced Russian governments on the one 
hand and the easy accessibility of the interior 
of Russia to the Allied missions because of 
their long-standing acquaintances and friend- 
ships on the other. All these advantages, the 
author asserts, could be used by the Allies to 
achieve their central purpose—not, as they 
claimed, the marshaling of every effort to defeat 
the Germans but rather an objective they could 
not state so openly, the overthrow of the Bol- 
sheviks and the Soviet government. 

The book has in its favor the proportion 
of space and attention it gives to the year 
1917 in the development of the intervention. 
Also in its favor is the book's general conception, 
which is to draw together materials from fields 
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of writing such as the intervention that have 
heretofore been separately treated and to 
focus them on a theme in a way that, with the 
observance of higher standards of scholarship, 
could be meaningful and worthwhile. But 
the way the author has done this leaves his 
product little more than a polemical exercise. 
The wide use of source material promised in 
the introduction fails for the most part to 
materialize, as few of these archival sources 
appear to have been used. Refutation or mis- 
interpretation of many well-known works 
seems more satisfactory to the author’s purpose. 
One can only hope that a serious study of this 
subject may someday be done by someone 
who wil make meaningful use of the wealth 
of source materials that appears to be avail 
able for it. 

JOHN A. WHITE 

University of Hawaii 


G. N. SEVOST'IANOV. Diplomaticheskata istoriia 
voiny na Tikhom okeane: Ot Pirl-Kharbora do 
Kaira [Diplomatic History of the War in the 
Pacific: From Pearl Harbor to Cairo]. (Aka- 
demiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii) Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1969. Pp. 647. 


Soviet works on international affairs are nec- 
essarily tendentious, and Sevost’ianov’s book 
is no exception. The author's stated aims 
are both ambitious and admirable; his success 
in achieving them is another matter. He de- 
clares his main goal to be a comprehensive 
analysis of the policies of all of the great 
powers and some of the lesser ones during the 
period from the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor to the Allied conferences at Cairo and 
Tehran. To make the war in the Far East 
comprehensible, the author reminds us, it 
must be placed in the general context of 
World War rm, and it is particularly essential 
to try to judge the impact of the Soviet-German 
conflict on the struggle in the Pacific. No one 
would question the soundness of these nec- 
essities. But here the consensus ends. 

Few Western scholars would concede that the 
war is best viewed as basically an imperialistic 
struggle for more colonies and enlarged spheres 
of influence. Nor would many who have studied 
the vagaries and inconsistencies of Anglo- 
American (not to mention japanese and 
German) policy making in this period assert 
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quite so confidently that postwar considerations 
were crucial in determining politics and diplo- 
macy during the first two years of the war. 

Given the ideological constraints under 
which he works, most of Sevost'ianov's general 
conclusions are as predictable as they are 
untenable. For example, the United States 
sought to destroy Japanese power by force of 
arms, to undermine the foundations of the 
British Empire, and to create a kind of client 
state in Nationalist China, all for the purpose 
of making the influence of the United States 
supreme in the Far East and the world. In some 
essential details, however, this is a valuable 
book: Anglo-American divergencies in the Far 
East are cast in sharper relief and made more 
comprehensible by the inclusion of imperial- 
istic factors in an enumeration of causes; 
Japan's cautious policy toward the USSR— 
particularly after the Red Army’s victories 
at Stalingrad and Kursk—is convincingly dem- 
onstrated; so, too, are the recalcitrance and lack 
of political acumen of Chinese leaders, al- 
though Sevostianov is about as harsh with 
Chiang Kaishek as was Joe Stilwell. Finally, 
the work is based on a wide range of pub- 
lished and unpublished sources and includes 
numerous quotations from otherwise inacces- 
sible materials in Soviet archives. 

JAMES R. HAWKES 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 


HUGH KEARNEY. Scholars and Gentlemen: Uni- 
versities and Society in Pre-industrial Britain, 
1500—1700. [Ithaca:] Cornell University Press. 


1970. Pp. 214. $6.75. 


For a general critique of this book it seems 
wise to me to refer readers to Professor 
Lawrence Stone's review essay. "The Ninny- 
versity," New York Review of Books, Jan. 28, 
1971, pp. 21-25. I shall use my space to state 
briefly Professor Kearney's thesis and raise some 
doubts about his support of it. 

The , medieval British universities had be- 
gun to adjust their curriculums to changing 
social needs about 1500. But the Reformation 
altered the direction of the flight from pro- 
fessional education. It became central to the 
government's purpose to control the universities, 
since it saw in the Renaisance cultural 
emphases of the universities a potential for 
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intellectual disaffection as well as a chief sup- 
port of the powers that be. Hierarchy tri- 
umphed in the colleges after 1540, taking the 
special form of court humanism—the con- 
servative ideology of Tudor loyalists, derived 
chiefly from classical models, and useful to 
men who fed at the public plate. Opposed 
to the elitist careerism of the gentry and their 
fondness for Plautus, T'erence, Cicero, Aristotle. 
and Plato at various times stood the adherents 
of other muses: More's "civic humanists" in 
search of wider political involvement; Lawrence 
Humphrey's "country humanists’ addicted to 
the Bible; numerous Ramists who opposed 
revived scholasticism with the bourgeois ideol- 
ogy of French dissent; and Baconians who 
wished a practical revolution in studies to de- 
feat the abstract absolutism of Laud's reforms. 
Professor Kearney's appetite for dichotomies 


is huge. But, as a recent essay of mine has 


demonstrated ("Humanists and Government 
in Early Tudor England," Viator, 1 [1970], 
he is wrong on the typology of court, countrv, 
and civic humanists. He does not demonstrate 
the preference of humanists of Humphreys 
kind for the Bible. Indeed, on page 102 Kearney 
reverses himself and makes of Humphrey 
Milton's model, an advocate of educational 
reform based on Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, 
and Aristotle! Puritanism, which in its urban 
wing adopted radical Ramist social criticism 
(p. 47), is elsewhere seen as the resolute y 
conservative stance of the gentry (p. 102). 
There is a constant confusion of traditional 
positive Biblical theology with a Ramist revo- 
lution (p. 50). Elitist court scholars in the 
1630s were in fact base-born men thrust fer- 
ward by Laud (p. 92). So cavalier is Professor 
Kearney with facts and categories that the 
Puritan peer Robert Greville, Lord Brooke is 
cited as evidence for the gentry’s hostility to 
Laud’s patronage of mushroom figures. It is 
confusing to find country types who are elitists 
in opposition to leveling court patrons, but no 
more so than to find the universities in 1629 
still “republican” in character when we have 
already read about the victory of the central 
government over them in the early stages of the 
Reformation (pp. 19-37. 93-94). 

This book may be bold in conception; it is 
bad in execution. This applies as well to 
tables with no obvious reference in the text, 
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an index that is unreliable, and the rules of 

interpreting evidence. Professor Kearney sacri- 

fices sound methods to his larger view, yet 

another schematic effort to provide radical 

social and intellectual parents for the English 

Revolution. The attempt is unconvincing. 
ARTHUR J. SLAVIN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


LESLIE GARDINER. The British Admiralty. Anna- 
polis: United States Naval Institute. 1968. Pp. 
418. $8.00. 


The title of this book conjures up an image 
of a vast centralized organization dispatching 
gunboats up the Yangtze, controlling great 
fleets on the high seas, and sending messages 
to Malta, the Cape, and Singapore. The term 
"British Admiralty" seems to evoke a body with 
a unity and magisterial direction that was 
often far from the reality of the situation. In 
the mid-eighteenth century, for example, when 
the navy covered half the earth, it was man- 
aged by ten elderly principal officers and thirty- 
eight clerks. 

Mr. Gardiner's book is the first comprehen- 
sive study of the administration of the Royal 
Navy. Earlier works were often cumbersome, 
parochial, or both. The author has not con- 
sulted the Admiralty Papers at the Public Record 
Office and bas furnished only a scant bibliog- 
raphy. Yet to research thoroughly such an 
unwieldy subject would certainly be the work 
of several lifetimes. What Mr. Gardiner has 
accomplished is the difficult task of writing a 
clear and readable account of almost five 
hundred years of naval administration. He 
leads us from the awesome and unseaworthy 
ships of Henry vin's time—with their gilding 
and statuary, requiring "a College of Heralds, 
not an Admiralty . . . to look after them” — 
to the gray dreadnoughts of the twentieth 
century. He traces the innovators and time- 
servers who managed the navy; it is often a 
sorry record of chicanery and the triumph of 
patronage over ability. 

Before Fisher's reforms in this century the 
Admiralty frequently lagged in essential de- 
velopment: in Nelson's time the French and 
Spanish often had better ships, and in the 
nineteenth century the French built the first 
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seagoing ironclads. But we have to thank 
the Admiralty for many quiet achievements, 
such as its superb charts, the unsung anti- 
slavery patrols—often decimated by disease— 
and for its historic voyages like Darwin's in 
HMS. Beagle. These and many other activities 
were undertaken with very little cost to the 
taxpayer. 

The seventeen years that Mr. Gardiner spent 
in the Royal Navy have undoubtedly given him 
an appreciation of Britain's long record of 
naval administration. This book is a lively 
account of what could have been a rather 
prosaic subject. 

REGIS A. COURTEMANCHE 
C. W. Post College 


HORTON DAVIES. Worship and Theology in Eng- 
land. Volume 1, From Cranmer to Hooker, 
I534—1603. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 482. $15.00. 


JOHN s. COOLIDGE. The Pauline Renaissance in 
England: Puritanism and the Bible. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 162. 


$6.75. 


Professor Horton Davies began his five-volume 
survey of English religious life since the Ref- 
ormation with volume 3. The present volume 
1 is actually the fourth volume to be published. 
In pushing the story back to the fashioning 
of the Church of England under Thomas 
Cranmer and in detailing the struggles that 
ensued among Anglicans, Puritans, and Cath- 
olics, Professor Davies again exhibits his dis- 
ciplined scholarship, wide acquaintance with 
the sources, and graceful and lucid literary 
style. Since the issue of Biblical authority was 
central to the debates of the period, it is 
unfortunate that the volume was written prior 
to the publication of John S. Coolidge’s The 
Pauline Renaissance in England: Puritanism 
and the Bible. 

Coolidge’s book appears without fanfare. 
The jacket gives no hint that it is a study of 
first-rank importance, clarifying in a remarkably 
perceptive way an issue that John Whitgift 
and Richard Hooker in the sixteenth century 
were never able fully to understand and that 
has continued to puzzle and confuse sub- 
sequent scholars who have sought to make 
sense of the Puritan critique of Elizabethan 
conformity. 
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Coolidge makes it clear that both parties 
grounded their arguments on the authority of 
Scripture. Moreover, they were in agreement 
on principles of scriptural interpretation and 
application. The Puritans, with Thomas Cart- 
wright as a chief illustration, were not Biblical 
legalists who sought precise and specific 
directions (proof-texts) in the Bible. They 
acknowledged that practices must vary by rea- 
son of "times, places, persons, and other cir- 
cumstances.” Cartwright, like Whitgift and 
Hooker, operated on the basis of general pre- 
cepts that were variable in application accord- 
ing to circumstances, and he was equally in- 
sistent that one could not be tied to a precise 
application of a specific text. 

A subtle distinction was at the heart of the 
controversy. While Whitgift and later Hooker 
argued that indifferent matters are to be 
ordered in a manner “not repugnant to” 
the general precepts of Scripture, Cartwright 
maintained that they must be ordered “ac- 
cording to” the general precepts of Scripture. 
When Whitgift pointed out that there was no 
logical or rational difference between the 
double negative and the positive statement, 
Cartwright agreed. Though Cartwright could 
not deny the logical sufficiency of the double 
negative, still he found it wanting. It was 
not logically or rationally inadequate, it was 
religiously inadequate. 

The double negative suggested to the Puri- 
tans an indirect and incidental kind of agree- 
ment with Scripture, resulting in a passive rather 
than an active obedience. The Puritans were 
preoccupied with nuances of meaning, with a 
sense of obligation that was conveyed by the 
positive statement but not by the double neg- 
ative. This was the point Whitgift and Hooker 
were unable to grasp, the point that has been 
missed by subsequent interpreters. Though it 
may seem a quibble, Coolidge notes that it was 
rooted in a renaissance of Pauline thought 
that was especially pertinent in a time of cul- 
tural dislocation. Two understandings of the 
meaning of obedience were involved—"the 
scriptural sense" of obedience as "response to 
God's word" and “the rational sense" of obedi- 
ence as "conformity to God's truth." 


WINTHROP S. HUDSON 
University of Rochester 
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ALAN MACFARLANE. Witchcraft in Tudor and 
Stuart England: A Regional and Comparative 
Study. (Torchbook Library Edition.) New York: 
Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xxi, 384. $8.50. 


Sixty-two years ago Wallace Notestein received 
the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for his pioneer- 
ing study of witchcraft in England during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. His work did much 
to dispel misinformation and erroneous views, 
but with the passage of time its inadequacies in 
research methods and in approach have be- 
come increasingly apparent. Notestein worked 
mainly from contemporary pamphlets, only 
sampling records of witchcraft trials; modern 
scholarship demands exhaustive study of all 
surviving documents. 

In order to make such research manageable 
Macfarlane has limited himself to the county 
of Essex, which he chose because of the excel- 
lence of its archives and because an unusually 
large number of witches were tried there. Most 
prosecutions in the assizes had already been 
listed by C. L. Ewen; Macfarlane has re- 
examined all this material and corrected a few 
minor errors. More important, he has searched 
the records of Essex quarter sessions, of the 
ecclesiastical courts in the archdeaconries of 
Essex and Colchester, and of some Essex 
boroughs. These, together with a few miscel- 
laneous sources, enable him to provide an 
appendix enumerating more than twelve hun- 
dred cases of witchcraft. 

Many significant points emerge. Prosecutions 
were scarce before 1542 and began in earnest 
after the passage of a new witchcraft statute 
in 1563. Peak years for indictments in Essex 
were 1584 and 1645. After 1680 the passion 
was largely spent. Those accused of witchcraft 
were generally older women; their victims were 
nearly always younger, although seldom children, 
and were of both sexes. Ín most cases accused 
and accuser lived in close proximity, usually 
in the same village. Those accused were poor 
but not the poorest in the community; thus 
economic factors do not account directly for 
prosecutions. There was little correlation be- 
tween witchcraft and other crimes or sexual 
offenses. The amount of illness and death 
attributed to witches was very small in com- 
parison to known mortality. Witches were not 
blamed for deaths due to plague. There was 
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little connection between Puritanism and 
witch-hunting. English witches, unlike their 
continental counterparts, were not accused of 
compacts with the Devil and did not celebrate 
witches' sabbats. 

The weakest portion of Macfarlane's book 
is its concluding section, in which he compares 
his conclusions to those of anthropologists who 
have studied witchcraft among modern African 
tribes and American Indian groups. Interesting 
as some of this material is for its own sake, 
it sheds little light on the situation in England, 
where conditions and beliefs were quite dif- 
ferent. 

Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard has contrib- 
uted a preface in which he suggests that Mac- 
farlane has asked the right questions because of 
his readings in anthropology. That may be. But 
I think it more likely that Macfarlane has done 
the right thing because he is an unusually 
able practitioner of the craft of local history. 

STANFORD E. LEHMBERG 
University of Minnesota 


CHARLES WILSON. Queen Elizabeth and the Re- 
volt of the Netherlands. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1970. 
Pp. xiv, 168. $6.95. 


The relations of England and Holland through 
the centuries have been Charles Wilson's 
business for many decades, to the common 
profit of his homeland and the land across the 
narrow sea to the east. Hitherto his interest 
has been chiefly in economic history, but now 
he caps his long career with an important 
little book in diplomatic history, originally 
presented as the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 
196g. An economic historian but no determinist, 
a sober scholar of more than a few years who 
demolishes established reputations with almost 
boyish enthusiasm, Wilson scrutinizes the 
policies followed by Elizabeth ı toward the 
Netherlands in revolt against Philip x. He 
rejects the traditional picture of the prudent 
Protestant queen, slyly aiding William the 
Silent and the Dutch rebels while averting 
as long as she could the direct collision with 
Spanish power. He paints instead a querulous 
monarch who avoided decisions when decisive 
action might have salvaged the unity of the 
Low Countries as a single independent country 
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and then leaped to sudden resolutions at the 
wrong time and with unwanted results. She 
detested the Netherlanders, both the overmighty 
nobles and the grubby merchants, who rose 
up against the Spanish monarch from whom she 
had so much to fear, and she aided them, 
reluctantly and parsimoniously, only becausé 
she feared France, then crippled by civil wars, 
more than Spain at its height of power. An 
incompetent Leicester is no novelty in the 
historical literature but a Burleigh who could 
have been the model for Polonius is. Yet Wil- 
son is not interested in reputation-smashing as 
such; his portrait of William of Orange is 
admiring and warm, that of Parma admiring 
and cool. There are many small treasures in this 
short book. Not least is Wilson's re-examination 
of Pieter Geyl's thesis that the political divi- 
sion of north and south resulted from the 
immense importance of the great rivers as 
military barriers. Wilson demolishes their sig- 
nificance with a command of military history 
such as Geyl did not possess. Yet I think that 
he shows, in a way different from Geyl's, that 
the course of battle—that medley of the aleatory 
and the necessary— played at least as great a 
part in the division of the Netherlands as the 
different social structures of Holland and 
Hainaut, which Wilson prefers to stress. Lec- 
tures are by nature terse, more assertions of a 
position than their proof. It is to be hoped 
that Wilson’s dicta will lead more than one 
historian to more detailed studies of these 
significant events, and prove him right or 
wrong. 

HERBERT H. ROWEN 

Ruigers University, 

New Brunswick 


VERNON F. SNOW. Essex the Rebel: The Life of 
Robert Devereux, the Third Earl of Essex, 
1591-1646. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 515. $15.00. 


This is the first full-length biography of a man 
who in his own day was immensely prominent. 
He was the son of Elizabeth's glamorous and 
unfortunate favorite, and he never forgot it. 
In his early twenties he was a central figure 
in the most celebrated divorce case of the 
seventeenth century. In Charles 1’s early Parlia- 
ments he was among the leaders of the opposi- 
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tion in the Lords. From the beginning of the 
Long Parliament he collaborated with Pym; 
he was Parliament’s “Lord General” until his 
disaster in Cornwall in 1644 and the subsequent 
Self-Denying Ordinance, which he bitterly op- 
posed. When he died he was given the most 
elaborate funeral England had seen since that of 
James 1. Fame is fleeting: he has been almost 
entirely neglected by posterity. 

Professor Snow's biography, an overlong 
narrative that suffers from too little analysis 
of events or of Essex’ purposes, indicates that 
this neglect is not unfounded. Try as he will, 
Snow cannot breathe life or significance into 
the career of an unintelligent and narrow- ` 
minded man whose prominence was owing en- 
tirely to accident of birth, and in his last pages 
the author virtually admits as much. "Rebel" 
is really too grandiose a term to use for Essex; 
“malcontent” would be better. He was scandal- 
ously put upon during the famous divorce 
case, but his disastrous second marriage suggests 
that there may be more to be said for 
Frances Howard than is usually supposed— 
Essex was known as “his Oxcellency" to the 
Royalist wits of the 1640s. Essex was irritated 
at being passed over for high military command 
in the 1620s, though those who received pre- 
ferment were far more experienced than he. 
He felt snubbed again because the king would 
not trust him during che Bishops’ Wars. No 
doubt Charles might have been more concilia- 
tory, but nothing during Essex' period of com- 
mand from 1642 to 1644 suggests that Charles' 
military judgment was very wrong. 

As one might expect from Snow's previous 
work he is at his best in discussing Essex' activi- 
ties in Parliament. His description of Essex’ 
logistical problems in the Civil War is also very 
interesting, though he sticks so closely to Essex’ 
campaigns that the overall picture of the war 
is distorted, and the maps in this book resemble 
something out of Stephen Potter. The author's 
style is pedestrian; he occasionally misuses 
words; and there are far too many careless 
slips—Louis xm was nct Charles rs father-in- 
law (p. 182); Alexander ım was not the pope 
who denied Henry viu his annulment (p. 66); 
there is a vital "but" omitted from a quotation 
that makes nonsense of Snow's account of the 
trial of Fiennes for the: surrender of Bristol 
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(p. 406). This is, in brief, an only occasionally 
rewarding narrative of the life of an uninterest- 
ing man. 
MAURICE LEE, JR. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


MICHAEL J. BROWN. Itinerant Ambassador: The 
Life of Sir Thomas Roe. Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky. 1970. Pp. xv, 302. $9.95. 


In Sir Thomas Roe Dr. Michael Brown has 
found an excellent biographical subject. Early 
in the reign of James r, Roe began his career 
by leading an expedition to South America 
in search of gold. Later, as a diplomat, he served 
the English goverment in wide-ranging areas 
of the world: India, Turkey, Germany, and 
Denmark. Dr. Brown recounts fully and clearly 
the various negotiations undertaken by Roe. 
He describes the evasions, delays, and trickery 
that the ambassador encountered at the court 
of the Great Mogul in trying to strengthen 
the commercial position of the East India 
Company. He shows how strife in the Turkish 
state hindered Roe's diplomatic efforts and how 
Mohammedan violence placed him and other 
Christians at Constantinople in frequent physi- 
cal danger. Yet through courage, dexterity, ar.d 
persistence he was able to achieve most of his 
aims. The author stresses particularly the effect 
of Roe's forceful and dignified bearing :n 
raising the reputation of England in India 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

Throughout life, as Dr. Brown points out, 
Roe remained an Elizabethan living out of Lis 
time, and it was this that invested his career with 
a sense of failure. An ambassador in Germany 
and Denmark during the Thirty Years’ War, 
he worked for the creation of a Protestant 
alliance supported by England and for tae 
restoration of Elizabeth of Bohemia to the 
Palatinate. With one notable exception— 
Swedish intervention in the Thirty Years’ War 
—Roe failed to gain his major objectives. Be- 
cause of the conflict of Charles 1 with Parlia- 
ment and the consequent shortage of money, 
the king lacked both the means and the will 
to support Roe’s diplomatic endeavors. 

Dr. Brown has provided a competent and 
well-balanced portrait of a man who combined 
personal charm and integrity with professional 
skill of a high order. He clearly admires Roe, 
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but he does not neglect to point out some of 
his human frailties: a tendency to complain 
about physical discomforts and a readiness, al- 
most universal at the time, to employ flattery 
for the purpose of self-advancement. On occasion 
the author’s style is rather pedestrian. ‘The use 
of many short quotations from Roe's corre- 
spondence, moreover, impedes the flow of the 
narrative. Dr. Brown might have reduced the 
number of these and given longer passages 
that would have more fully brought out the 
flavor of his subject's personality. 

AMOS C. MILLER 

University of Houston 


G. DYFNALLT OWEN, edited, with an introduction, 
by. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most 
Honourable the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.V.O., C.B., T.D., Preserved at Hat- 
field House, Hertfordshire. Part 21 (1609-1612). 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, Number 
9.) London: H.M. Stationery Office; distrib. by 


British Information Services, New York. 1970. 
Pp. xxiii, 512. $40.50 postpaid. 
This calendar of manuscripts, the final volume 
from the collection of Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury, contributes little, as its editor ob- 
serves, to the understanding of major events, 
domestic or international The relevance to 
scholars, however, of any of its 375 pages can 
be quickly determined by the thoroughness 
and accuracy of an index extending to 135 pages. 
The documents do reveal for 1609 to May 
1612, the multifarious aspects of administrative 
routine—concerning, for example, public rev- 
enues, trade, piracy, forests, requests for re- 
compense or office, and pleas for mercy. More- 
over, a large proportion of the more than 600 
letters addressed to the earl of Salisbury, con- 
stituting some two-thirds of the total number 
of items calendared, came from the king and 
important officials at home and abroad. Two 
excerpts from letters of James ı to his lord 
high treasurer will here be singled out. The 
king, whose passsion for hunting made “my 
little beagle" an appropriate way to address 
the earl of Salisbury, wrote: "I shall never 
desire to be thought a great king if the reputa- 
tion of an honest man be not joined there- 
unto" (p. 173). “I never use to change my 
affection from any man except the cause be 
printed on his forehead" (p. 265). 

The editor has distinctly enhanced the value 
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of this publication by his introduction of nine- 
teen pages. Here he describes in some detail 
four "notable events" of which the subsequent 
documents afford only glimpses; but he has 
drawn extensively on State Papers and other 
sources for his full analysis of the topics. The 
first has to do with drafting the Twelve Years’ 
Truce between Spain and tbe Dutch United 
Provinces and with England's role therein. 
The second deals with the dissemination abroad 
of King James’s aggressive defense of his views 
in a new edition of his Apologie for the Oath 
of Allegiance, the oath then being required 
of English Catholics. The third episode was 
the deep anxiety in London and English 
diplomatic circles abroad over the welfare of 
King James because of the assassination of the 
French King Henry 1v on May 14, 1610. The 
feeling of alarm both encouraged protective 
measures and gave profitable opportunities to 
"unsavoury characters." Fourthly, there was a 
crisis in the king's finances and the abortive 
negotiations with Parliament for the "Great 
Contract." The crisis was temporarily eased by 
the sale of Crown lands, but was not surmounted 
by other measures that Salisbury took before 
his death on May 24, 1612. 

WILLSON H. COATES 

University of Rochester 


ALAN MACFARLANE. The Family Life of Ralph 
Josselin, a Seventeenth-Century Clergyman: An 
Essay in Historical Anthropology. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 241. 


$9.50. 


The diary of Ralph Josselin, who became vicar 
of Earl’s Colne in Essex in 1641 and contrived 
to keep his post through all the changes of 
regime until his death in 1683, was published— 
greatly abridged—in the Camden Series in 
1908 and has been since then a useful minor 
source of examples and quotations. Mr. Mac- 
farlane has now made it the basis of an "essay 
in historical anthropology." He has analyzed 
Josselin’s economic activities as a “yeoman- 
priest," his attitudes as a son, husband, and 
father, his relationships with his remoter kin 
and with friends and neighbors, and even his 
recorded dreams. In drawing comparative con- 
clusions about seventeenth-century English so- 
ciety Macfarlane reiterates constantly that 
evidence from one such source is “obviously 
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inadequate" and that only much wider research 
of the same kind could establish the generaliza- 
tions. The book must, therefore, be seen as an 
experiment and, perhaps, as a plea to historians 
to be less mistrustful of the methods of social 
anthropologists. But such caution will not 
altogether dispel the suspicion that more weight 
is being put on the diary than it can reasonably 
bear. '"The first sentence of the diary shows that 
children were eagerly welcomed by their par- 
ents.” Or does it merely show that one mod- 
erately puritan clergyman naturally ascribed to 
his own parents the acceptable attitude to the 
birth of a son? Deductions from fact rather 
than comment are more convincing, though 
even here diagrams and percentage tables 
analyzing contacts with such characters as a 
"fabro" (father's brother) may produce a mix- 
ture of fascination and skepticism. Nor does 
Mr. Macfarlane's arithmetic help his cause. 
The economic calculations accept too readily 
that any figures are better than none, and 
several references to the ages of Josselin and 
his relations seem incompatible with their 
dates of birth. 

Nevertheless, historians, whatever their old- 
fashioned quibbles, will find the book valuable 
as well as enormously enjoyable. The section 
on "the mental world" is especially successful. 
Here for once is an approach to the history 
of ideas that gets below the level of published 
philosophy and preaching to the muddles, 
anxieties, and assumptions of one very ordinary 
man. 

D. H. PENNINGTON 
Balliol College 


CHRISTOPHER HILL. God's Englishman: Oliver 
Cromwell and the English Revolution. (Cross. 
currents in World History) New York: Dial 


Press. 1970. Pp. 324. $7.95. 


One always looks forward to the publication 
of a new book by Christopher Hill, for there 
is no one writing today who can rival his 
knowledge of seventeenth-century England and 
few who can present material with his grace 
of style. Yet it must also be said that God's 
Englishman and The Intellectual Origins of 
the English Revolution (London, 1965) have 
not lived up to their promise. It must be stated 
at once that God's Englishman is not a com- 
plete biography of Oliver Cromwell and that 
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the biography by Sir Charles Firth still stands 
supreme in the field. It is also clear that Mr. 
Hill never intended to supersede Firth. 

The title of the book was very cleverly 
chosen. Cromwell thought of himself as God's 
good servant, and Hill portrays him and his 
relationship to the English Revolution almost 
solely in terms of the Puritan religious impulse 
that moved both Cromwell and the English 
revolutionaries of the period. Hill has for so 
long been considered a leader in the school 
of historians who consider history to be the 
unfolding of some great inexorable plan of 
social and economic progress that it 1s strange 
to find him here inclining almost to an ac 
ceptance of the great-man theory. Yet he stops 
short and is content to show that the life of 
Cromwell and the history of the English Rev- 
olution fuse into one entity. Neither was fully 
the master of the other. 

In his opening survey of post-Elizabethan 
England, Hill tells us that seventeenth-century 
England and the Continent were both strug- 
gling to free themselves from the feudal past. 
The result was a series of revolts and civil 
wars everywhere in the attempt to install 
capitalism and the social and political institu- 
tions that must accompany it. Having said this, 
Hill proceeds to recount the history of the 
early Stuarts with an emphasis not far from 
that which one would find in S. R. Gardiner. 
Nothing novel here. 

Oliver Cromwell is introduced as a typical 
Puritan country gentleman, deeply interested 
in the welfare of his community, Hunting- 
donshire and the Fens. With the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, he quickly emerged as a 
political and military figure of consequence. 
But is was the Civil War that brought out the 
true strengths in his character. It was Crom- 
well the soldier who became the great political 
leader. Behind the commander of the New 
Model Army and the lord protector of the 
1650s was the man of God. It is here that we 
have the burden of the book. Cromwell and 
England had become one, and the force that 
united them was Providence. It was not the 
traditional Calvinism as a philosophical system 
but the Calvinism of predestination. Oliver 
Cromwell was the elected of God. It was this 
faith that moved him and in turn moved those 
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with whom he worked. The grace once gained 
could never be lost. 

The book is disappointing since it is not the 
full-scale life that had been hoped for. It is, 
however, a fascinating study into the impact 
that predestinarian Calvinism had on the 
central figure of seventeenth-century England. 
Its final fascination is in the picture we get of 
Christopher Hill himself. The English Rev- 
olution was indeed a Puritan Revolution. 

STUART E. PRALL 
Queens College, 
City University of New York 


MALCOLM I. THOMIS. The Luddites: Machine- 
Breaking in Regency England. (Library of Tex- 
tile History.) [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 
1970. Pp. 196. $7.50. 

J. T. WARD, editor. Popular Movements c. 1830- 
1850. (Problems in Focus Series) [New York:] 
St. Martin's Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 206. $8.00. 


D. J. ROWE, editor. London Radicalism, 1830- 
1843: A Selection from the Papers of Francis 
Place. (London Record Society Publications, 
Volume 5.) [London:] the Society. 1970. Pp. 
xxviii, 266. £3.75. 


"Can you keep a secret?" asked a Luddite who 
had been mortally wounded in an unsuccess- 
ful attack on a mill. “Yes, yes, I can," replied 
the Anglican clergyman attending him, eager 
for the information that might come in a dying 
confession. "So can 1,” replied the Luddite, 
and he and his comrades kept their secrets so 
well that historians have had difficulty pene- 
trating the movement. There is general agree- 
ment on placing Luddism in the context of 
economic distress and the introduction of new 
machines and practices But the potential 
sources for viewing the Luddites in broader 
perspectives are more difficult to use: oral 
traditions transcribed many years after the 
events, reports of spies, confessions of cap- 
tured Luddites, and letters from local magis- 
trates. E. P. Thompson employed these sources 
in his important discussion of the movement 
in The Making of the English Working Class; 
he used them to examine machine breaking in 
the context of the attitudes, values, and other 
activities of the working-class community. 

Now Thomis has reassessed the Luddites 
and has challenged much of Thompson's in- 
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terpretation by taking Luddism out of the 
context of the working-class community and 
limiting it to an industrial and economic 
framework. Of the two, E. P. Thompson's 
account is clearly the more satisfactory. Thomis 
is strangely insensitive to the possibility that 
working-class values may not have reflected 
economic “reality.” And his interpretation 
hangs on proving the uselessness of the wide 
range of sources E. P. Thompson employed; 
but T'homis dismisses these sources too abruptly 
and too sweepingly to be truly convincing. 

In sharp contrast to Luddism there is an 
enormous amount of material about the agita- 
tions and movements of the 1830s and 1840s. 
The sources are rich and varied; the histo- 
rian's task is to deal meaningfully with the 
bulk and variety. To do this historians have 
recently shifted from attempting narrative 
chronicles on a national scale to more analytic 
local studies. Too frequently the result has 
been to leave students with old accounts that 
do not reflect the changes in questions and 
interpretations. Popular Movements is an at- 
tempt to close this gap by introductory essays 
of about twenty pages on parliamentary re- 
form, the factory movement, anti-poor law 
agitation, trade unionism, Chartism, anti- 
corn law agitation, Irish repeal agitation, 
and the public health “movement.” The con- 
tributions have been gathered from good his- 
torians, and the essays are interesting and use- 
ful. In most cases the emphasis is on the basic 
chronology of the movement. But questions of 
interpretation are central to some of the con- 
tributions and are not ignored by the others; 
each essay has a very helpful annotated bib- 
liography. | 

The emphasis on the vigor and extent of 
provincial activity in Popular Movements is 
partially the result of the lack of published 
work on London radicalism during the period. 
Dr. Rowe has taken a step toward filling this gap 
with a general survey in London Radicalism, 
1830-1843. The book is composed of selections 
taken from the collection of Francis Place, who, 
unlike the Luddites, revealed everything he 
‚knew in hundreds of volumes of letters, pamph- 
lets, newspaper clippings and unpublished 
writings. The most informative selections 
include correspondence and details relating 
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to movements and events in which Place was 
directly involved, particularly the National 
Political Union, and the Metropolitan Parlia- 
mentary Reform Association of the 1840s. There 
is also material about associations with which 
Place had no connection such as the National 
Union of the Working Classes and the Chartist 
Convention of 1839. The extracts are intro- 
duced by a discussion of Place's life, London 
radicalism, some of the individual associations, 
and some of the difficulties with using Place's 
material. 

The Place Collection is a good source of 
information for events in which Place was 
directly involved, but it must be used criti- 
cally. He magnified the importance of these 
events and of his role in them. His material 
is of much less use in dealing with working- 
class radicalism, with which his acquaintance 
was secondhand in the 1880s; he neither 
understood nor liked it. His judgments of its 
leaders were very harsh: he emphasized their 
defects, questioned their honesty and sincer- 
ity, and ignored their merits. The book is an 
accurate reflection of the Collection in that it 
documents a great deal more than it explains. 
It would have been a help in overcoming this 
problem if Dr. Rowe had annotated the ex- 
tracts. And the book would have been much 
easier to use if the material had been divided 
into sections, given titles, and listed in a table 
of contents. Ás it is, the reader is left to find 
his way as best he can, still awaiting the pub- 
lication of major studies on London radical- 
ism. 

THOMAS MILTON KEMNITZ 
University of New Hampshire 


F. C. MATHER. After the Canal Duke: A Study 
of the Industrial Estates Admsnistered by the 
Trustees of the Third Duke of Bridgewater in 
the Age of Railway Building, 1825-1872. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 
392. $13.00. 


This immensely detailed work on the Lan- 
cashire properties left by the third duke of 
Bridgewater provides the first book-length ac- 
count of the economic history of an English 
landed estate in the nineteenth century. Any- 
one who fails to note the book's subtitle, how- 
ever, and expects to learn about agricultural 
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rents and farm management should be warned 
that Mr. Mather has nothing to say about such 
matters. For the Bridgewater estate was largely 
industrial, comprising canals, docks, warehouses, 
boatbuilding works, and collieries. It occupied 
a central position in the rising industrial-urban 
complex of southeast Lancashire, and therefore 
its history has much to tell the reader about 
transport and mining developments in that 
vital area and about the persistence and 
strength of aristocratic influence in the non- 
agricultural sector of English economic life. 

The principal theme of the book is the 
survival of the Bridgewater enterprises, espe- 
cially the Duke's Canal (familiarly known as 
the Duke's) into the later years of the nine- 
teenth century, despite the increasing com- 
petition of the railways. Indeed survival is too 
weak a word. According to the author, “the 
early 1840's were once considered to have been 
the crucial years for the overthrow of the 
canals by the railways" (p. 121) but as he 
goes on to demonstrate, the mid-1840s were 
boom years in the history of the Duke's Canal. 
In 1844, for example, it showed a net annual 
profit of £76,410, and its total volume of traffic 
had grown from 716,000 tons in 1830 to 
1,280,000 tons. Even as late as 1860 it would 
appear that the canal was enjoying an Indian 
summer, having earned a net annual profit of 
something like £58,500. In 1872, together with 
the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, the canal 
was sold for the not inconsiderable sum of 
£1,115,000. 

Other and lesser themes in the book deal 
with Bridgewater estate agents, among whom 
James Loch was chief, and with the Worsley 
collieries, which are given a separate chapter. 
Loch's administrative policy is carefully as- 
sessed, and the management of the Worsley 
mines is helpfully placed in the context of 
nineteenth-century coal mining. A complaint 
might be ventured about the shadowy exist- 
ence some of the principal characters lead, 
especially the aristocratic ones, obscured as they 
are by the flood of information about freight 
rates and railway-canal negotiations. But this 
is a small matter in a work that is at once 
useful and admirably patient and lucid in its 
execution. 

DAVID SPRING 
Johns Hopkins Universtiy 
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TIM PAT COOGAN, The I.R.A. New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1970. Pp. x, 373. $8.95. 


Tim Pat Coogan, whose previous book was 
also a pioneer effort in modern Irish history, 
has provided the first comprehensive study of 
the Irish Republican Army from its inception 
to the present day. Perhaps the general reader 
would have been better served if Coogan had 
devoted more attention to the IRA during the 
period of the Anglo-Irish War and the sub- 
sequent Civil War, that tempestuous era that 
so decisively shaped the composition and 
character of the organization. There are a 
number of excellent histories that do, however, 
and Coogan’s significant contribution lies in 
his depiction of the IRA over the past four 
decades. A surprising amount of documentary 
evidence seems to have survived, owing to the 
IRA’s curious penchant for keeping voluminous 
records that all too frequently fell into the 
hands of both British and Irish authorities. 
The author was, moreover, invaluably assisted 
in his research by the inimitable access he had 
to hundreds of people who either were members 
of the IRA or were tangentially associated 
with it. Accounts of the bombing campaign 
in England, of the relentless guerrilla acti- 
vities in the North, and of the years of in- 
ternment in the Curragh contain vivid char- 
acterizations of events heretofore shrouded by 
rumor and misinformation. 

Irish-American efforts to assist the IRA were 
not hugely successful, and the author cor- 
rectly observes how in the post-treaty years 
many Irish-Americans preferred smuggling 
sweepstake tickets in and out of Ireland to the 
less profitable and more hazardous task of sup- 
porting revolution. But Coogan is on less solid 
ground in contending that de Valera’s American 
tour was so successful that by Christmas of 
1920 the British believed United States funds 
and public opinion could support the Irish 
rebellion indefinitely. Recently opened Brit- 
ish public records on this period reveal that 
the London government reached a decidedly 
different conclusion. The IRA received still 
less assistance from Stalinist Russia, and later 
Nazi Germany, as both powers regarded the 
organization as inept. Indeed the IRA seemed 
at times potentially more hazardous to itself 
than to its professed enemy, Great Britain. 
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There are countless stories of misfired plans, 
ill-timed attacks, and selfinflicted casualties 
that would make for humorous reading were 
not the consequences so tragic. Coogan's own 
abhorrence of the violence of the IRA does 
not prevent him from recognizing the integrity 
and courage of many of its members. The 
author's own courage is manifest in the con- 
cluding chapter, where he credits the civil 
rights movement of 1969 as having done more 
in one year to end injustice than the anti- 
partition forces had in fifty years, a bold state- 
ment for a Dublin journalist in a day when 
terrorist activity is again on the ascendancy 
in Ireland. 

THOMAS E. HACHEY 

Marquette University 


GEORGE SAYERS BAIN. The Growth of White- 
Collar Unionism. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 233. $9.00. 


Though Bain intends this book to be a con- 
tribution to the considerable body of theoretical 
literature on union growth, his major purpose 
is emphatically practical and is related directly 
to the present position and future prospects 
of the British trade-union movement. Since 
the number of manual workers, the tradi- 
tional base of British unionism, is declining 
while the number of the white collared is grow- 
ing so rapidly that they will by the 19805, 
constitute the majority of the labor force, it 
follows that the union movement will be able 
to "maintain its relative position in the power 
structure of this country and . . . continue to 
play an effective role in the industrial relations 
system" only if it is able to recruit white-collar 
workers. "If it does not or cannot, the best it 
will achieve is numerical stability within an 
increasingly narrow band of occupational dis- 
tribution, and its ability to advance even the 
interests of its manual membership will be 
seriously impaired" (p. 1). 

Restricted to manufacturing industries and to 
the study of growth in terms of membership, 
the book focuses primarily on an analysis of 
the variations in the industrial and occupa- 
tional pattern of white-collar unionism as it 
existed in 1964. The choice of that year was 
dictated by the evidence available: at no 
earlier point was it found sufficiently detailed 
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to permit the construction of a nationwide 
pattern of membership distribution. It is Bain's 
assumption that a systematic study of the 
variations in the density of white-collar union 
membership in the mid-ıg6os will enable him 
to identify the factors that promoted growth 
in the immediate past, and he assumes that 
these will continue to operate in the future. 
His procedure is to take from the literature 
of the subject—polemical promotional, and 
scientific—and from his own interviews and 
questionnaires a long list of variables to which 
causal significance has been attributed and to 
test each of these against the evidence. 'The re- 
sult is some firm conclusions: most of the vari- 
ables are eliminated as having no general or 
significant effect, and three are singled out as 
controlling considerations. “Ihe model claims 
that the growth of aggregate white-collar union- 
ism in Britain can be adequately explained by 
three strategic variables—employment concen- 
tration, union recognition [by employers], and 
government action [to encourage recognition]" 
(p. 187). These conclusions challenge ideas com- 
monly held, notably the assumption that eco- 
nomic benefits are the principal attraction of 
unions for white-collar workers. Rather it is 
shown here that they join primarily for the pur- 
pose of gaining control over the work situation, 
especially the rules that govern them on the 
job. "Given that employment concentration 
and bureaucratization will continue, trade un- 
ions will be just as necessary and useful to the 
white-collar workers of the goth century as 
they were to the 'sweated' manual workers of 
the 19th century" (p. 188). 

Historians will feel that, in dealing with 
such a concept as growth, a more strictly 
historical approach would have been in order. 
Taking the study on Bain's own terms, they 
are likely to complain that insufficient attention 
has been given to the interaction of the many 
variables and that studying them one at a time 
is bound to lead to oversimplification. It will 
be noted, moreover, that there is no attempt 
at testing the positive causal connections dis- 
cerned in the analysis in terms of the growth 
histories of particular unions or groups of white- 
collar workers. Nonetheless, Bain's performance 
throughout this book is impressive. The depth 
of his research and his deployment of it, the 
thoroughness of his argument, the caution of 
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his estimates and conclusions, and his applica- 
tion of social science methods of analysis all 
make his study an instructive one for his 
torians, especially for those concerned with the 
“new history" of the 19705. 

H. W. MCCREADY 

McMaster University 


JOAN EVANs. Monastic Iconography in France: 
From the Renaissance to the Revolution. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xv, 76, 116 plates. $19.50. 


Joan Evans’ slender new book is essentially an 
appendix to her earlier work, M onastic 
Architecture in France (1964) and can be 
used most conveniently and successfully in con- 
junction with the previous study. 

The formats are similar: a brief and simplified 
introduction to the history of the period fol- 
lowed by eight short chapters devoted to the 
major monastic orders. The Benedictines absorb 
most of Miss Evans' attention (fourteen pages), 
a reflection of the more extensive develop- 
ment of the order in France as well as a re- 
minder of the author's lifelong interest in the 
mother house and her classic study of its art 
(Romanesque Art of the Order of Clun? 
[1938]. The Cistercians, Augustinians, Car- 
thusians, Carmelites, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits are awarded between two (Domin- 
icans) and ten (Augustinians) pages apiece; 
still briefer remarks on some lesser orders 
(Mercedarians, Mathurins, Antonins) complete 
the text. There is a short, basic, but old 
bibliography with abbreviated references and 
a more useful index in which individuals, sub- 
jects, and places are included. 

The reader is then on his own to leaf through 
more than one hundred plates of varying 
quality, grouped and identified by order, but 
lacking reference, in many cases, to the pre- 
sent location of the objects represented. Half 
of these illustrate paintings that range in date 
from a depiction of the Coronation of Pope 
Celestine, a provincial work in Hispano-Flem- 
ish style dated about 1525 (plate 27) to a 
stiff and heavily retouched portrait of Louise 
de Pardaillan de Gondrin, the last abbess of 
Fontevrault, ca. 1775 (plate 55). The re- 
maining photographs, recording devotional 
statues, altars, retables, pulpits, stalls, ceilings, 
chapel decorations, and doorways are, on the 
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whole, the more interesting insofar as they 
indicate the context of a painting or relief, 
an essential element in the interpretation of 
works of art of the period. 

The plates illuminate the pitfalls of the text: 
neither presents evidence of meaningful selec- 
tion or arrangement. The founders of the 
orders receive the most consistent attention, 
but a paragraph mentioning the scenes in which 
St. Francis is depicted provides no better in- 
sight into the significance of his story than do 
the four illustrations chosen (plates 98, 100, 
101, 102). More important, it is not at all 
certain that many of the works named were 
commissioned by or for the orders with which 
they are associated. But questions of patronage 
and provenience are not dealt with by Miss 
Evans. Neither is the issue of quality. It is 
intellectually confusing and esthetically offen- 
sive to find studies such as the sober painting 
of St. Jerome by Georges de la Tour (plate 
114) or the poignant sculpture of Our Lady of 
Sorrows by Germain Pilon (plate 48) juxta- 
posed with such examples of kitsch as the gilt 
reliquary bust of St. Robert (plate 26) or the 
painting of St. Catherine of Siena (plate 96). 

While Monastic Iconography does provide a 
usable, if costly, survey of the subject matter 
of late monastic decoration, anyone who antic- 
ipates an exploration of the meaning or de- 
velopment of the themes encountered, in the 
tradition of Erwin Panofsky, will find that that 
work has in no way begun. 

LINDA SEIDEL 
Harvard University 


DAVID MALAND. Culture and Society in Seven- 
teenth-Century France. (Studies in Cultural His- 
tory. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1970. 


Pp. 319. $8.95. 
LEON BERNARD. T'he Emerging City: Paris in the 


Age of Louis XIV. Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 326. $10.00. 


David Maland and Leon Bernard have ex- 
amined two important topics in the context of 
seventeenth-century French society. Although 
based on well-known books, Maland's is the 
more ambitious undertaking: he traces the 
literary, musical, and artistic developments as 
they emerge from the conditions and patronage 
of la cour et la ville (roughly the politics and 
society of noble courtiers and Parisian officiers). 
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Bernard has focused his attention on Paris 
during what he describes rather broadly as the 
age of Louis xiv: in his own words this is a 
study of "the misty region between urban and 
social history," and it deals topically with the 
physical and architectural developments, the 
theater, transportation. and communication, 
provisioning and education, lighting, cleaning 
and police services, as well as the guilds and the 
poor. The documentation for all the details 
consists of a wide variety of published sources 
and secondary books and articles. Comparison 
of the two books is inescapable, since they over- 
lap in time, place, and subject. Maland displays 
a surer grasp of the technical aspects, and the 
political historian will find himself treated to a 
delightful and informative sketch of the culture 
of the grand. siécle, while Bernard's readers will 
discover much about Parisian life of the 1600s 
without understanding what the Hötel de 
Ville's city administration was like or how the 
new position of police lieutenant fitted into the 
old governmental patterns. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther book succeeds in relating the subject 
matter to the sociopolitical context, but, on the 
other hand, the way each approaches that ex- 
ceedingly difficult task should help other social 
historians see their way through some of the 
problems. Clearly, Maland has sought to strike 
a balance between using individual genius as 
an explanation for cultural trends and falling 
back on vague social and political forces. But, 
time and again, he has been drawn in one 
direction or the other. The author's decision 
to stress the classical elements of seventeenth- 
century French culture has, at one point, placed 
him in the camp of "national character" his- 
torians: not only does he state categorically 
that "French Catholics had too great a love of 
order, and too great a respect for the intellect, 
to approve the hysteria and the passionate mys- 
ticism to be found in Spain and Italy," but 
he concludes his argument by tracing that 
national tradition back to St. Bernard and 
Suger. It would have been more instructive to 
probe the seventeenth-century context, which, 
in the interpretation of recent articles by 
Robert Mandrou, becomes a highly complex 
and tragic sociocultural situation, not simply 
French "classicism." At the other extreme, the 
author finds no explanation for the fascination 
of the Le Nain painters with the poor, al 
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though Pierre Deyon has explained that seem- 
ing deviation from a noble-dominated culture 
by bringing out the sacramental symbolism and 
religious charity in scenes of the poor dining. 
Certainly "culture and society" books need not 
force art into a rigid social-class mold along 
the lines of an Arnold Hauser; but Maland's 
less precise approach leaves the reader wishing 
that there were something in between. Bernard 
has avoided some of Maland's problems, but 
largely by letting the facts stand for themselves. 
After the introduction, the basic theme of the 
book—"'how seventeenth-century Parisians dealt 
with the challenges resulting from . . . an ex- 
plosive growth'"—seems to be forgotten, except 
for occasional evaluations based on an unde- 
fined "modernity." In short, Paris in the age 
of Louis xiv does not appear very different 
from the capital of earlier or later decades, or 
other European cities of the period. One need 
not accept Orest Ranum's provocative picture 
of early seventeenth-century Paris (reviewed 
in AHR, 76 [1969-70]: 123-24), but it does 
have the merit of invoking a distinct image. 
Until we show how the complex social struct- 
ture, existing institutions (including the still 
important Hótel de Ville and courts such as 
the Parlement), as well as the experience of 
the Fronde aífected Paris and Parisians, we 
will not be able to explore in depth the Par- 
isian setting under the Sun King. At the same 
time, the superimposition of the old déforma- 
tion theory of late Ludovican politics on Ber- 
nard's Paris (with 1789 appearing imminent) 
as on Maland’s French culture ("pseudo- 
classical” and “degenerating” by 1715) makes 
one wish that political social and cultural 
history could be combined at the same level 
of sophistication. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE 

University of Southern California 


PHILIPPE ERLANGER. Louis XIV. Translated from 
the French by STEPHEN cox. New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1970. Pp. 412. $10.00. 


This is an excellent translation of a biography 
of Louis xiv that appeared in France in 1965 
amid rather extravagant praise by press critics 
(a Figaro Littéraire panel termed it "the best 
work of history in France for a century") and 
a good deal less enthusiasm from scholars. 
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Erlanger’s book must be judged for what it 
is meant to be: a very literate and entertain- 
ing narrative that does not shun the psycho- 
logical insights and licenses of the novelist. 
The author intended it to be read by large 
audiences, and—at least in France—it has been. 
The bibliography would hardly be acceptable 
for an M.A. thesis; the documentation, what 
there is of it, is mainly Saint-Simon, Louis 
xiv's memoirs; Mme de Morteville, Dangeau, 
and such well-worn sources. Anecdotes and in. 
triguing bits of information abound: for 
example, after the removal of his upper teeth, 
the king disconcerted his companions by pass- 
ing liquids through his nose; Louis was so 
even tempered that he lost his composure onlv 
five times in fifty-four years; Fenelon was in- 
dignant because the new luxury of the times 
permitted common people to sleep in separate 
beds rather than the entire family crowding 
into one; the control of Elizabeth Farnese over 
Philip v was such that she even insisted their 
nightstools be placed side bv side in a single 
alcove. Erlanger often reaches conclusions that 
seem to rest on no sounder foundation than 
his imagination. He credits Louis with “in- 
stinctively” perceiving the danger and prevent- 
ing Colbert from transforming France into a 
twentieth-century “bureaucratic, socializing des- 
potism." The Sun King was equally farsighted 
when, in the closing months of his reign, he 
was said to be striving for a triple alliance 
of France, Spain, and Austria, which would 
have, in Erlanger's view, prevented the rise of 
Prussia and Russia as first-rate powers and made 
it possible for the twentieth century to "avoid 
the cataclysms it has suffered.” 

LEON BERNARD 

University of Notre Dame 


JEAN SENTOU. La fortune immobiliere des Tou- 
lousains et la. Révolution frangaise. (Commis- 
sion d'histoire économique et sociale de la 
Révolution française. Mémoires et documents, 
Number 24. Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale. 


1970. Pp. 179. 

Jean Sentou's ihèse principale (Fortunes et 
groupes sociaux à Toulouse sous la Revolu- 
tion [1969]) is a statistical study of the dis- 
tribution of wealth at Toulouse in 1790, based 
on 5,369 marriage contracts and wills. Em- 
phasizing the same quantitative approach in 
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this study—the use of magnetic tape and com- 
puter, logarithmic scaling, and the same class- 
ifications of social groups—Sentou’s comple- 
mentary thesis treats land transfers in the dis- 
trict of Toulouse from 1791 to 1800, based 
on 8,156 contracts of sale. Hence, Sentou is 
able to produce precise statistical data to 
answer the question posed forty-three years ago 
by Georges Lefebvre: which social groups bought 
land during the decade of the French Re- 
volution? Sentou's work has the special merit 
of including not only the sales of national prop- 
erty (of the Church and the emigrés) but 
also private sales, which represented three- 
quarters of the value of the land transferred 
during the decade. Fortunately, few buyers ap- 
pear more than once, suggesting that land 
speculation was at a minimum at least during 
this decade, and ninety-eight per cent of the 
land was sold to local residents, eliminating 
the problem of outside purchases. 

The results of this study are presented clearly 
in tabular form, indicating annual transfers of 
land by social group, average individual pur- 
chases in deflated francs, and even "rates of 
enrichment" derived from the ratio of "net 
gain" (purchases over sales) to total purchases. 
It is impossible in a short review to furnish 
more than a sample of the findings. For ex- 
ample, the net loss to the local nobility ac- 
counted for 2,877,855 francs in land value, 
forty-two per cent of which was sold between 
1796 and 1798, suggesting sale for financial 
needs rather than outright confiscation. Whether 
this constitutes the beginnings of an "inexo- 
rable" trend toward "noble impoverishment,” 
however, is another question. The biggest 
buyers were the negotiants (wholesale mer- 
chants, not manufacturers who made 601i 
purchases, or an average of 6,556 francs each, 
with the liberal professions, small commerce, 
and public services trailing behind. The rent- 
iers of Toulouse actually registered a net loss 
during the Revolution. Sentou interprets this 
as a failure of the rentiers "to participate in 
the gigantic class struggle . . . for the control 
of landed capital." 

Most striking is the "enrichment" of the 
artisans of Toulouse who made 566 purchases, 
averaging $,679 francs each. This suggests that 
the artisans (building and luxury trades, ali- 
mentation and clothing) had sufficient capital 
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to make substantial investments in land during 
the Revolution. To me it seems misleading to 
characterize this "rise of the petite bourgeoisie" 
as part of a victory of commercial capitalism at 
the expense of the classes populaires. Other 
classifications of social groups for this period 
place the artisan—the prototype of the sans 
culotte—in the classes populaires. But whatever 
the problems of interpretation, the data are 
there in voluminous, clear, and precise form to 
be consulted by social historians interested in 
how the French Revolution altered the distri- 
bution of land. At Toulouse the bouleverse- 
ment was much greater than anyone had 
previously suspected. 

ROBERT FORSTER 

Johns Hopkins University 


JANINE MOSSUZ. Andre Malraux et le gaullisme. 
(Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques, Number 177.) Paris: Armand Colin. 


1970. Pp. 312. 


Jean Lacouture has said that Malraux was 
perhaps one of only two men who directly in- 
fluenced "the life and mind" of Charles de 
Gaulle. Mile Mossuz does not undertake to 
prove this proposition but rather that Malraux's 
Gaullism followed from his lifelong pursuit of 
human fraternity. It is her thesis that Mal- 
raux's thought has been unitary; that his pas- 
sionate support of de Gaulle was perfectly 
compatible with his libertarian record in In- 
dochina or Spain before 1939; and that ulti- 
mately Malraux celebrated and made use of 
the Gaullist myth as a foundation from which 
he could try to make apparent the still grander 
cultural myth (hitherto masked by religion and 
ideology) through which all men may yet 
recognize their fraternity. 

It is a large undertaking, based on a reading 
of the novels, the "anti-memoirs," and parti- 
cularly the speeches (of which many texts re- 
main unpublished) delivered in France and 
around the world over the last quarter century. 
Most of her book deals with Malraux's activ- 
ities as defender and pageant-master of the 
ill-fated RPF and then of the Fifth Republic. 
Gertain conclusions are evident: his political 
ideas were utterly vague; his program during 
the years spent "crossing the desert" (that is, 
the Fourth Republic) had one goal—bring the 
General back to power and all will be well; 
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reason had no place in his outpourings; he was 
interested less by politics than by "history"; 
and where Malraux as minister could not ac- 
cept what was being done (for example, the 
army's use of torture in Algeria) he kept 
quiet, presumably in the interest of the greater 
end. All this is fully presented, buttressed by 
a mass of quotations, perhaps even excessively. 
But it comes as a slight shock for the author 
to have suggested that, while serving the 
Gaullist myth, Malraux may have been dreaming 
of himself becoming the "grande figure" of the 
larger "nouveau mythe réunificateur." Fact or 
fancy, however, it does not detract from the 
value of this discussion of his thought and 
action. 

Whether the flamboyant, apocalyptic har- 
anguings by the RPF militant and later minis- 
ter for cultural affairs justify so elaborate an 
examination is an open question. They cer- 
tainly alarmed such cabinet colleagues as 
Jacques Soustelle, who was happy to see Mal- 
raux kept traveling to Pnom Penh, Säo Paulo, 
Quebec, or Washington. What ordinary French- 
men (hoping for word on the cost of living 
or new housing) made of his darkly prophetic 
orations, ranging disconcertingly back and forth 
across history, one niust guess. Alexander Werth 
once wrote that he doubted whether de Gaulle 
took Malraux's "historical gibberish" seriously; 
he was probably mistaken. Malraux's thought 
struck a chord in the General's mind, where 
mysticism and cynicism jostled each other. 
Moreover, Malraux lent a certain cachet to a 
succession of otherwise merely hard-faced 
cabinets. And while evidence for the study of 
the regime accrues, one may be grateful for 
this thoughtful assessment of "the bard of 
Gaullism." 

JOHN C. CAIRNS 
University of Toronto 


WOLF MENDL. Deterrence and Persuasion: French 
Nuclear Armament in the Context of National 
Policy, 1945-1969. (Studies in International 
Politics) New York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. 
Pp. 256. $9.00. 


In the 1950s, before de Gaulle returned to 
power and in defiance of frowns from Wash- 
ington, the French government decided to 
equip its military with atomic weapons. The 
way in which France entered the game of 
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nuclear armaments provides the theme for 
Professor Mendl's study. 

"France did not immediately embark upon 
a military program of nuclear development in 
the postwar years. The British and American 
governments made it clear that they were un- 
willing to share their secrets with France, and 
the costs of building a plant capable of pro- 
ducing U-235 would have overtaxed the re- 
sources of a government that faced heavy de- 
mands for social and economic reconstruction. 
Nevertheless, research into the military uses of 
atomic energy began in the early 1950s, and 
with the launching of a second five-year plan 
for nuclear development in 1957, military goals 
had taken precedence over development for in- 
dustrial purposes. After de Gaulle's arrival in 
power, the military program was pushed ahead 
rapidly, although basic decisions had been 
reached under the Fourth Republic. 

The driving force for nuclear armaments 
came from a small group of Polytechniciens 
who obtained support from key politicians in 
the 1950s. The military had a lesser role in 
the decision-making process, for many officers 
were distracted by colonial wars and by their 
participation in NATO. There was little public 
debate over expenditure for nuclear arma- 
ments. By the time the issue came into the 
open, a series of behind-the-scenes decisions had 
already committed France to a military pro- 
gram. 

The technocrats who promoted French nu- 
clear development were motivated primarily 
by considerations of foreign policy. In this 
realm the possibility of a French threat to the 
Soviet Union was less important than strength- 
ening France in relation to her Western allies. 
France's nuclear force was intended to give 
the government greater authority in dealing 
with the Anglo-Saxon powers, and it also 
would make France the dominant partner in 
any agreement with Germany. Yet Mendl con- 
cludes that the program of nuclear armaments 
has been less successful in strengthening French 
foreign policy than its proponents had pre- 
dicted. France's status has improved during the 
past fifteen years, but Russia and the United 
States still have not admitted France as an 
equal even in European affairs, and Germany's 
relationship with France seems unrelated to 
French nuclear capabilities. 
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Despite a tendency toward repetition and the 
absence of a clear theoretical framework, which 
might have given greater precision to his dis- 
cussion of the technocratic aspects of the deci- 
sion-making process, Mendl has provided a use- 
ful guide to the motives behind France's post- 
war nuclear policy. 

J- K. MUNHOLLAND 
University of Minnesota 


JOSE c. NIETO. Juan de Valdes and the Origins 
of the Spanish and Italian Reformation. (Trav- 
aux d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Number 108.) 
Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. xvii, 355. 


Professor Nieto's first book, his doctoral dis- 
sertation, is an important one. Rethinking ex- 
tensive secondary and primary materials, he 
has conceived a new synthesis that all scholars 
working on Juan Valdés will have to consider. 
On Spain and Italy in the Valdés period readers 
will continue to turn to the books of Marcel 
Bataillon and Frank Church, but they will 
have to take account of Nieto's discoveries. On 
Valdés himself one must begin with Nieto. 
Even more significant is the new approach 
Nieto suggests to the whole early. Reformation 
period. 

The most interesting part of the book, ap- 
proximately half of its length, provides an 
analysis of Valdés' theology. Nieto argues that 
"Valdesianism" represents an indigenous Span- 
ish position, largely independent from Northern 
influencés, either Erasmian or Lutheran. The 
main influence on Valdés' thought was, rather, 
Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz, here distinguished among 
the alumbrados of early sixteenth-century 
Spain as taking a basically theological rather 
than mystical position. Emphasizing the con- 
cepts of religious “knowledge” and religious 
“experience,” Nieto shows a position similar 
to Lutheranism yet significantly different from 
it. This establishment of a Southern base of 
origin not only provides a new understanding 
of the whole new theology as a product of 
Europe-wide influences but also helps to clarify 
the role and impact of the Northern reformers. 

Nieto's thesis will inevitably require some 
digesting, and even further investigation, before 
it becomes the canon. I am convinced by his 
argument, yet it may be useful to suggest 
future points d'appui. Nieto alters Valdés' 
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traditional birthdate and shows him writing 
his first book, the Didlogo de doctrina christ- 
iana, before he was eighteen, when he entered 
the University of Alcalá and came under 
Erasmian influences. This seems precocious, 
especially as Nieto claims that the book in- 
corporated im nuce the whole of Valdés’ later 
theology and was subtle enough to fool the 
Erasmians at Alcalá. Similarly Nieto's emphasis 
on the importance of this first book tends to 
overshadow the problem of Valdés' subsequent 
theological development, particularly interest- 
ing if the Diálogo de doctrina was the product 
of extreme youth. Nieto fills important lacunae 
in Valdés Neapolitan phase from testimony 
taken twenty-five years after his death at the 
inquisitional trial of Cardinal Pietro Carnese- 
cchi. The Council of Trent had occurred in 
the interim; certainly this material must be 
treated with extreme caution. I do not intend 
to suggest that Nieto is ever less than careful 
in handling his materials, but rather that the 
problem should now be thought through with 
special emphasis on Valdés in Italy. 

PAUL STEWART 

Southern Connecticut State College 


BARTOLOMÉ  BENNASSAR. Recherches sur les 
grandes épidémies dans le nord de l'Espagne à 
la fin du XVI* siecle: Problémes de documenta- 
tion et de méthode. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—VI° Section. Centre de Recherches 
Historiques. Démographie et sociétés, Number 
12.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1969. Pp. 194. 39 fr. 


Ás the title of this slender volume suggests, 
it is not a study of the epidemic of bubonic 
plague that hit Spain in 1596-1602 but a de- 
tailed proposal for such a study. M. Bennassar 
indicates some of the questions and answers 
suggested by documents he has encountered 
in his other researches, discusses the familiar 
problem of examining Spain's widely dispersed 
historical sources, and offers some very tentative 
hypotheses as to what the study may reveal. 
About half of the volume is devoted to repro- 
ducing with brief analyses the two principal 
sources actually examined: the relevant debates 
of the city council of Bolbao and the reports of 
a number of royal corregidores regarding the 
course of the plague in various cities. 

The format proposed for the final study will 
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be familiar to readers of the author's Valla- 
dolid aw siécle d'or (1967) and other pub- 
lications of the Sixiéme Section of the École 
Pratique des Hautes Études. As others have 
done, M. Bennassar presents the plague as a 
major factor in the final termination of Spain's 
demographiceconomic expansion in the six- 
teenth century. The epidemic is treated as a 
strategic part of a model for long-run economic 
trends derived from the work of Roger Mols, 
René Baehrel Antonio Dominguez Ortiz, and 
others. Thre is no mention, however, of the 
work of B. H. Slicher van Bath in applying 
such models. 

Overall, the most interesting aspect of M. 
Bennassar’s hypotheses is his belief that the 
incidence of the plague was much heavier and 
more widespread than thus far assumed by 
historians. If he can prove the amount of 
destruction he suggests, the epidemic of 1596- 
1602 would truly become the first of the "three 
great offensives of death" against seventeenth- 
century Spain that Antonio Dominguez ably 
outlined several years ago. The result of such 
a finding might be a real clarification of the 
stagnation and decline of the Spanish interior 
in the early seventeenth century. 

DAVID R. RINGROSE 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


SUNE JUNGAR. Ryssland och den svensk-norska 
unionens upplósning: Tsardiplomati och rysk- 
finländsk pressopinion kring unionsupplósning 
från 1880 till 1905. (Acta Academiae Aboensis, 
Series A, Humaniora: Humanistiska Veten- 
skaper; Socialvetenskaper; T'eologi, Volume 37, 
Number 3.) Ábo: Ábo Akademi. 1969. Pp. 197. 


Most scholars who have studied the dissolution 
of the Swedish-Norwegian union in 1905 have 
been mainly interested in the course of events 
within the Scandinavian peninsula itself. As 
far as outside reactions to the breakup of the 
union are concerned, the policies and attitudes 
of Germany and Britain have also received 
attention, while non-Russian historians have 
little explored Russian views on the matter 
until the appearance of the present study. 
The author approaches his task basically on 
three levels. Besides discussing Russian diplo- 
macy and the opinions of the Russian press in 
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analyzes Finnish responses to it in what almost 
amounts to a separate little study of its own. 

What, then, are the author's conclusions? At 
the height of the union crisis Russia was pre- 
occupied with war with Japan and internal 
turmoil and could not take a strong stand in 
Northern Europe, especially because of the loss 
of its Baltic fleet in Tsushima; but the out- 
come of the Scandinavian affair nevertbeless 
coincided with the desires of St. Petersburg. 
Both the Russian government and most of the 
press were pleased with what they considered 
to be weakening of a hostile Sweden. This was 
to be expected since it has been a persistent 
feature of Russian foreign policy to keep 
Scandinavia divided, irrespective of ideological 
preferences. Ideologically the tsarist regime feit 
more affinity to the conservative Swedes than 
to the radically democratic Norwegian sepa- 
ratists. But for reasons of power politics and 
national interests Russia was quite willing to 
see the latter have their way. Conversely, the 
equalitarian spokesmen of Norway were quite 
ready to agitate for their cause in conservative 
St. Petersburg newspapers. German efforts to 
persuade Russia to lend common support to 
the Swedish dynasty against the Norwegians, 
anti-Russian publications in Sweden, and 
Swedish sentiments toward Russification poli- 
cies in Finland simply convinced the tsarist 
regime of the.need to weaken Sweden: its nea- 
trality leaned too far toward Germany to ap- 
pear credible to the Russians. 

In Finland ideological preferences and con- 
siderations of its standing in the tsarist empire, 
rather than international power politics, tended 
to determine views. The Socialists and liberals, 
both among the Finns and Swede-Finns, fa- 
vored Norway's cause, while the more con- 
servative elements took a dimmer view of its 
struggle. All factions in Finland admired, 
though, the unity of the Norwegians in the 
showdown, being very much aware of their 
own difficulties in closing ranks when facing 
Russification. 

In analyzing the reasons for the differing 
views of the various Finnish political groups, 
Jungar appears somewhat puzzled with the 
reactions of the Old Finns. Perhaps their at- 
titudes toward the Norwegians were due to 
their sensitivity to or fear of Russian suspi- 
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cions concerning Finland as well as to their 
ideological inclinations. The Old Finns may 
have realized that although pro-Norwegian 
statements in the Russian press suited the 
tsarist regime, similiar statements originating 
from Finland might have been interpreted 
differently. 

Jungar has made thorough use of the sources 
available to him. He did not gain access to 
all the Russian material that could have bear- 
ing on his topic, through no fault of his; he 
had to face the customary difficulties confront- 
ing foreign scholars working in Soviet archives. 
This is a clearly written, persuasive, and solid 
study and an important contribution to the 
history of Northern Europe. 

PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


HANS-DIETRICH LOOCK. Quisling, Rosenberg und 
Terboven: Zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte 
der nationalsozialistischen Revolution in Nor- 
wegen. (Quellen und Darstellungen zur Zeitge- 
schichte, Number 18. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 1970. Pp. 587. DM 52. 


Readers of the correspondence columns of the 
Times Literary Supplement may recall three 
lively exchanges on the vexatious problem of 
Vidkun Quisling. The first round, in April and 
May 1965, revolved about a biography, Quis- 
ling: Prophet Without Honour (1965) by 
Ralph Hewins, which various critics denounced 
as entirely too favorable to its subject. In 
January 1970 Mr. Hewins drew a sharp retort 
from Magne Skodvin of Oslo University for 
suggesting that the word "quisling" be dropped 
from dictionaries. Round three began in Jan- 
uary 1971 with another letter from Hewins, 
who referred to official investigations begun 
in Norway in September 1970 as to the legal 
status of the country during the period of 
German occupation. Hewins also mentioned 
Quisling, Rosenberg und Terboven by Pro- 
fessor Hans-Dietrich Loock of Berlin, “which 
was reviewed at length in Der Spiegel on 
September 7, with copious repercussion in 
Norway, including the news that his inspira- 
tion in this work was none other than the 
controversial Professor Skodvin." Hewins con- 
cluded by indicating dissatisfaction about the 
"curious academic situation" of the investiga- 
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tion. No doubt we shall hear more of this 
later. 

Loock's book—which actually had its origins 
more at the Institut für Zeitgeschichte, Munich, 
and the  Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut, Berlin, 
than at Oslo—is a fair and solid contribution to 
a complicated and gloriously controversial sub- 
ject. It begins with an account of Quisling's 
early career and murky Weltanschauung, which 
was a mixture of universalism, anti-Bolshev- 
ism, Nansen-style idealism, and Nordic tull. 
Loock gives scant attention to conventional bio- 
graphical details and makes little attempt to 
explain personality and motivation. Dismissing 
Hewins' book as "unusable for scholarly pur- 
poses," he confines his own to external actions, 
so that one gets little sense of a progression 
of ideas. By the middle 1930s Quisling, fearful 
that in a German-Soviet conflict the Norwegian 
Labor party would open the doors to the Red 
Army, was a rather forlorn figure, proclaiming 
the slogan “Nordics of the world, unite!" 

At this point Loock brings in his second 
protagonist, Alfred Rosenberg, whose Myth of 
the Twentieth Century was published in 1930, 
the same year as Quisling's Russia and Our- 
selves. Despite some intellectual differences the 
two visionaries and "new chiliasts" had much 
in common. At the end of 1938 Hans Wilhelm 
Scheidt brought "a new north wind" to the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP, and 
partly through his influence Quisling "crossed 
the Rubicon" in June 1939 to work directly 
with Rosenberg. Loock does not explain how 
the NaziSoviet Pact affected the two anti- 
Bolshevist thinkers, but he indicates that it 
took Grand Admiral Erich Raeder to get things 
moving. Loock portrays Quisling and Albert 
Viljam Hagelin, who saw Hitler in Berlin in 
December 1939, as the jokers in Raeder’s game 
for the occupation of Norway. 

Taking expert advantage of the rich mate- 
rials available, published and unpublished, 
Loock places his main emphasis on the tangled 
events of 1940: British and French intentions; 
Hitler’s grandiose plans for a Germanic Reich; 
the formulation and execution of Operation 
Weserübung; problems faced by the Norwegian 
authorities; Quisling’s ineptitude as a politi- 
cian; questions of legitimacy, “legal revolu- 
tion,” and resistance; and the organization of 
civil administration. Some of the most interest- 
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ing and revealing pages are those on power 
struggles among the Germans: Curt Brauer, 
the correct and hapless minister in Oslo, not 
really supported by Ribbentrop; Scheidt, re- 
presenting Rosenberg; Josef Terboven, Gaul. 
eiter of Essen, who became Reichskommissar 
of Norway supposedly with the backing of 
Goering and to a lesser degree of Himmler; 
and Raeder, who maneuvered Quisling’s 
restoration after Terboven had forced him out. 
Bureaucratic intrigue, notably the jostling of 
Nazi leaders to gain Hitler’s support, makes 
a fascinating story. Loock’s conclusion, that no 
one was satisfied with the arrangements worked 
out in September 1940, is borne out by a short 
afterword carrying the story on to the liberation 
of Norway in 1945. 

FREDERICK AANDAHL 

Department of State 


HERBERT JANKUHN, with the collaboration of 
HARALD JANKUHN, EBERHARD MAY, and ULRICH 
WILLERDING. Vor- und Frühgeschichte: Vom 
Neolithikum bis zur Vélkerwanderungszeit. 
(Deutsche Agrargeschichte, Volume ı.) Stutt- 
gart: Verlag Eugen Ulmer. 1969. Pp. 300. 
DM 46. 


This book titled “Pre- and Early History from 
the Neolithic to the Migration Period” is 
volume ı of the five-volume series dedicated 
to the history of agriculture in Germany. Pre- 
pared by Professor Herbert Jankuhn, it deals 
with the economic basis of prehistoric and 
early historic Central Europe and includes in- 
valuable surveys of "The Beginning and De- 
velopment of Cultivated Plants in Pre- and 
Early Historic Times" by Dr. Ulrich Willer- 
ding, “The Beginning and Development of 
Domestication of Animals” by Dr. Eberhard 
May, and “Linguistic Evidence for the Earliest 
History of Agriculture” by Dr. Harald Jankuhn. 
The appendixes, informative and up to date, 
are the most concise introductory papers on 
worldwide domestication of plants and animals 
and of Indo-European linguistic paleontology. 
The main treatise presents the evidence for 
the reconstruction of economic and social bases 
in Germany by period—the Neolithic, Bronze, 
Iron, and Roman. 

Herbert Jankuhn speaks not only about 
agriculture, agricultural tools, domestic and 
wild animals, but also about the settlement 
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patterns, architecture, flint mining, crafts, trade, 
communication, and social differentiation. In 
other words the reader will find in this book 
useful information about pre- and early history 
without having to go through the usual analysis 
of artifact forms and discussions on chronology. 

The book is a response to the needs of recent 
archeological research and is based on the ac- 
cumulated materials and results of settlement 
archeology assisted by studies of geologists, 
paleobotanists, paleozoologists, and others. 
Radiocarbon dating is accepted by all the au- 
thors. Chronologically, Jankuhn's survey begins 
with the Linear Pottery culture of the fifth 
millennium ».c. and ends with free Germania 
in Roman times. Spatially, the author had to 
limit himself to the present area of Germany, 
which in prehistory never coincided with a 
cultural zone or an ethnic unit. Therefore he 
derives most of his information from Germany 
but much of what he says also pertains to up- 
per Danubian and Baltic Europe between the 
Rhine and Denmark on the west and north- 
west, Switzerland and Austria on the south- 
west and south, and Hungary and Poland on 
the east. 

This book supplements J. D. G. Clark's 
Prehistoric Europe— The Economic Basis (1952), 
which by now is out of date. Fundamental 
works on domestication of plants, animals, new 
chronology, climatic history, and other vital 
questions are yet to appear. Regional sum- 
maries such as this are welcome and highly re- 
commended for students of Central European 
pre- and early history. Appendixes on plant 
and animal domestication and on linguistic 
paleontology are convenient summaries that 
may be used as textbooks. 

MARIA GIMBUTAS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


HUGO STEHKAMPER, editor. Der Nachlass des 
Reichskanzlers Wilhelm Marx. In four volumes. 
(Mitteilungen aus dem Stadtarchiv von Köln, 
Numbers 52-55.) Cologne: Verlag von Paul 
Neubner. 1968. Pp. xii, 520; vii, 490; vi, 427: 


XIX, 559. 


During the first two decades after the death 
of Wilhelm Marx in 1946, his large and un- 
organized accumulation of papers was limited 
in both usefulness and access. In 1964 the 
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Stadtarchiv von Kóln closed the materials 
completely and undertook a thöroügh analysis 
and ordering of the entire collection. The re- 
sult of these efforts is recorded: in these four 
volumes of meticulous detail; an index volume 
will appear shortly. 

Marx represented the more modern and 
libera] wing of the Catholic Center party. 
Beginning his work at local party levels in the 
Rhineland, he rose through the old Prussian 
Landtag and imperial Reichstag, participated 
in the Weimar Assembly and Reichstag, and 
served four terms as chancellor of the Weimar 
Republic between 1923 and 1928. In his time 
he was upstaged by Gustav Stresemann's highly 
visible activities as foreign minister. Sub- 
sequently he was overshadowed by the more 
dramatic struggles of his successor, Heinrich 
Brüning, in the final crises of the Republic. 
Yet Marx deserves more adequate recognition 
as a political figure of talent, accomplishment, 
and appeal After all a shift of just half a 
million votes would have made him president 
of Germany in 1925 in the coalition runoff 
elections against Hindenburg. 

The papers contain no sensational revela- 
tions, but they are a major source for the study 
of German internal history between 1890 and 
1930. Among the more important items are 
twelve hundred typed manuscript pages of 
memoirs, a long run of shorthand calendar 
notations, detailed documentation on local and 
national Center party deliberations, Marx’s 
personal library of books and pamphlets (some 
annotated), a newspaper clipping file of 75,000 
items, and a fine collection of pictures and 
portraits. 

German history specialists will find these 
archives particularly useful for study of develop- 
ments in German political party structure and 
function from the Empire to the Republic. 
They offer a penetrating view of the social, 
cultural, and political characteristics of Ger- 
man Catholicism. Some light falls on the 
revolution of 1918-19 and the Weimar As- 
sembly. There is broad documentation of 
Marx’s interest in various aspects of education. 
Two problems of his years as chancellor are 
particularly well documented—the reparations 
questions and threats of separatism in the 
Rhineland. 

Given our current fascination with ideology, 
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search for: alleged relevance, and haste for 
change, the work of the trained archivist is 
likely to be overlooked. For those who would 
be reminded how much we historians must 
depend upon the work of archivists, I strongly 
recommend the introductory chapter of this 
series. These thirty pages give a succinct ac- 
count, step by step, category by category, of 
master craftsmen at work, ordering and syste- 
matizing a vast array of materials in order to 
create the documentary basis for subsequent 
research by other historians. 

HENRY CORD MEYER 

University of California, 

Irvine 


CHARLES H. O'BRIEN. Ideas of Religious Tolera- 
tion at the Time of Joseph II: A Study of the 
Enlightenment among Catholics in Austria. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Volume 59, Part 7.) Phil- 
adelphia: the Society. 1969. Pp. 80. $2.50. 


Professor O'Brien has written a judicious in- 
terpretation of the Edict of Toleration issued 
by Joseph u in 1781. The edict was the first 
charter of religious toleration that extended to 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Eastern Orthodox 
throughout the Habsburg Empire the right 
of private religious worship and recognized 
their corporate status as distinct church organ- 
izations. Supplementary edicts defined the 
right of Jews to enter educational institutions 
and to practice trades, crafts, and the profes- 
sions. In his detailed and well-documented 
study the author is particularly attentive to 
the special circumstances of eighteenth-century 
Austria that explain the edict's publication in 
1781. In addition he argues convincingly that 
the Josephinist formula of religious toleration 
was an example of a compromise solution, in- 
spired principally by an enlightened Catholic 
viewpoint and not at all expressive of the 
eighteenth-century secular, anti-Catholic En- 
lightenment, as has sometimes been argued 
erroneously. 

In support of his thesis the author cites the 
emperor's educational and religious reforms 
and his censorship policies. These were de- 
signed to encourage Catholic acceptance of 
toleration through reforms in seminary train- 
ing and religious instruction and by promot- 
ing an enlightened Catholic religious litera- 
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ture. From the author's analysis of Austrian 
discussions of religious tolerance in the 1780s 
it is evident that the edict received primary 
support from enlightened Catholic clerics, 
such as Bishop Leopold von Hay and Joseph 
von  Auersperg, while secular-minded  hu- 
manists, notably Joseph von Sonnenfels and 
Voltairians Johann Pezzl and John Baptist 
Alxinger, found the edict inadequate. 

The principal shortcoming of Professor 
O'Brien's treatment is his narrow focus on re- 
ligious toleration and his neglect of its re- 
lationships to Josephinist state centralism. The 
reader is not made sufficiently aware that the 
edict was only one aspect of Josephinist po- 
litical reforms. Nor is it mentioned that re- 
ligious toleration had important yet differing 
relationships to political reforms in various 
parts of the empire. Apart from this point, 
however, Professor O'Brien has composed an 
important study in modern Austrian history. 

PAUL BÓDY 
Toronto, Ontario 


PETER SCHUSTER. Henry Wickham Steed und die 
Habsburgermonarchie. (Veröffentlichungen der 
Kommission für neuere Geschichte Österreichs, 
Number 53.) Vienna: Verlag Hermann Bóhlaus 
Nachf, 1970. Pp. 208. DM 34. 


The subject of this published doctoral disser- 
tation is the evolution of the anti-Habsburg 
stance of Henry Wickham Steed (1874-1956), 
the influential London Times correspondent 
in Vienna from ıgo2 until 1913 and later 
foreign editor of the Times. Steed, according 
to the author, played no small role in bringing 
about the breakup of the Habsburg monar- 
chy by his energetic support of the political 
programs of anti-Habsburg emigré groups— 
above all the South Slavs and the Czechs— 
during the First World War. Schuster's thesis 
—neither new nor perceptively developed—is 
that Steed’s anti-Habsburg position was 
grounded in his obsessive belief in Germany's 
ambition to establish its hegemony in Europe 
and the Near East. As long as Steed believed 
that Austria-Hungary, by acting independently 
of Germany, could provide resistance to the 
"German danger," Steed's attitude toward the 
monarchy, even when critical, was sympa- 
thetic. When, after the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, he concluded that it was 
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impossible for Austria-Hungary to pursue an 
independent policy, his attitude became hos- 
tle, and he sought to build resistance to 
German expansion by supporting Slavic na- 
tionalist movements within the monarchy. 

Schuster's study is based primarily on Steed's 
published works: dispatches to the Times, 
memoirs, numerous article, and the widely 
read book, The Hapsburg Monarchy, first pub- 
lished in 1913. Steed's papers did not yield 
much, since most of Steed's correspondence 
with the Times is deposited in that newspa- 
pers archives, to which Schuster was unable 
to obtain access, Án uncompleted manuscript 
revision of Steed's memoirs, written a few 
years before his death, which Schuster found 
among the journalists papers, shows that 
Steed's views remained consistent with those 
contained in the memoirs published in 1924. 
In addition Schuster has relied heavily on the 
relevant volumes of the History of the Times 
and on published diplomatic documents. A 
small amount of unpublished Austro-Hun- 
garian and British foreign office material 
drawn from the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staats- 
archiv and the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don provides some pertinent details and 
glimpses into the press relations of the two 
foreign offices. 

Schuster's study contributes little to our 
knowledge or understanding of Steed or of the 
sociopolitical context in which he acted. Cer- 
tainly there is much to criticize in Steed's re- 
strictive and moralistic Whig interpretation 
of Habsburg history, his anti-Semitism, and 
his underlying arrogant assumption—shared 
by many inhabitants of Fleet Street and the 
Foreign Office—of the political and moral le- 
gitimacy of British imperial hegemony. On 
the other hand Steed was not entirely wrong 


about the internal and external imperatives. 


created for the Habsburg monarchy by its 
oligarchical and dynastic sociopolitical struc- 
ture or about Germany's power ambitions. 
Schusters narrative and interpretive frame- 
work, however, based on narrowly drawn cat- 
egories of political and diplomatic history, 
which are the same as Steed's and even more 
narrowly conceived, cannot illuminate the sig- 
nificant events in which Steed participated or 
the important historical issues to which he is 
linked. The structure and tone of Schuster’s 
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study are closer to pre-World War u German 
and Austrian historiography, with its polemics 
over the “war-guilt question" and the "dic- 
tated Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain,” 
than to recent historical scholarship, which 
attempts to see the collapse of the Central and 
East European empires as occurrences within 
long-term processes of economic and social 
change. It is this constricted framework and 
not Schuster's pro-Habsburg bias that dimin- 
ishes the value of the study. Missing from the 
bibliography are, among others, the names of 
Fritz Fischer, Otto Brunner, and Vladimir De- 
dijer, as well as all East European historians 
of the post-1945 period. 

One final comment: the chapters are sub- 
divided into sections that are then further sub- 
divided, a format that gives the reader a feel- 
ing of reading note cards. 

SOLOMON WANK 
Franklin and Marshall. College 


GIORGIO GALLI and ALFONSO PRANDI. Patterns of 
Political Participation in Italy. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1970. Pp. xviii, 304. 
$15.00. 


For all serious scholars and students in the 
feld of Italian contemporary history this work 
is a prerequisite for achieving a more realistic 
appraisal of Italian political, social, and eco- 
nomic phenomena. According to the authors, 
in recent years nothing has been done to free 
the history of Italy from the myth of a stereo- 
typed American and Anglo-Saxon cliché. In 
the last two decades the history of Italy has 
been shrouded by foreign historians like René 
Albrecht-Carrié and Denis Mack Smith who 
have implied that the continuity of Italian his- 
tory is "unbroken in both its liberal and fascist 
periods" and have portrayed the Italians as 
having an "inherent inability to adjust to a 
free society." Fortunately the present work is 
available to American scholars and students in 
the field of Italian history. It contributes 
mightily to the process of demythicization of 
arbitrary and biased views. 

The purpose of the book is threefold. First, 
it gives a new view of and a deeper insight into 
Italian socioeconomic and political problems. 
It announces that the wealth of information 
and statistical data—collected between 1962 
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and 1966 by the team of experts under the 
supervision of the Istituto Studi e Ricerche 
"C. Cattaneo" of Bologna—is available to 
scholars and students of other countries. Sec- 
ond, the book proves unmistakably, and in 
my opinion for the first time, that Italian 
political and economic problems cannot be 
studied in isolation. In their brilliant analysis 
the authors prove that in time of communal, 
provincial, and governmental elections, inter- 
national events influence Italian political life. 
In 1958, for instance, though the political cam- 
paign per se had no central theme, the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Soviet Communist party, 
the de-Stalinization process, the Hungarian re- 
volt, the American recession, and the Algerian 
coup of May 13 were instrumental in main- 
taining in Italy a static political situation with- 
out any unpredicted change. Third, the au- 
thors with acute and almost rare historical 
perception interpret the evolutionary process 
of Italian democracy from the experience of 
Centrism to the Center-Left formula. To a 
certain extent the contradictions of the Italian 
political and socioeconomic system ("a dy- 
namic society with a static political system") 
that exploded during the period of Centrism 
started to bridge out during the progressive 
era of the Center-Left opening. Therefore, in 
line with the events of the last decade, the 
authors affirm that the Center-Left formula 
must be seen as the result of the conquest of 
power by those popular forces that had been 
left out of the state of the Risorgimento, that 
is to say both the Catholics and the Socialists, 
as truly democratic and popular expressions. 
The exclusion of the Liberals from the govern- 
ment coincided with the end of the outdated 
doctrine of the liberal state and the formation 
of a new and democratic one, open to the 
principles of social justice, political effective- 
ness, and popular participation. 

The book by Giorgio Galli and Alfonso 
Prandi is so promising that one can only hope 
that scholars and students from now on will 
feel encouraged enough to bring their inter- 
pretations of Italian events down to a more 
realistic sense of history. 


PELLEGRINO NAZZARO 
Rochester Institute 
of Technology 
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ALAN CASSELS. Mussolini’s Early Diplomacy. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. 
XVI, 425. $12.50. 

This is a very satisfying monograph, clearly 
focused on the topic, the product of very ex- 
tensive research, well thought out, and well 
written. 

Cassels distinguishes four subperiods of 
early Fascist diplomacy: the first six months, 
largely taken up with problems left over from 
World War 1; July 1923 to May 1924, when 
the Duce began asserting himself with the oc- 
cupation of Corfu and outright incorporation 
of Fiume, with secret dealings with the Ger- 
man nationalists, and with plans for a war 
against Turkey; a conciliatory phase, June 
1924 to April 1925, under the shadow of the 
Matteotti murder; and May 1925 to February 
1927, when establishment of the dictatorship 
freed Mussolini's hands for a more forceful pol- 
icy. A subplot runs through the narrative— 
the failure of the professionals in the foreign 
ministry, led by the secretary general, Salva- 
tore Contarini, to guide Mussolini back into 
traditional paths, a failure marked by the de- 
parture of several prominent diplomats and 
the appointment of Grandi as undersecretary. 
Not all of this is new, but the documentation 
and balance offer a contrast to Salvemini’s stric- 
tures, which, as the author states, fail to give 
the devil his due by depicting him as a buffoon. 

Cassels refutes the myth of a contrast be- 
tween Fascist foreign policy of the thirties and 
of the early period when Mussolini was said 
to have been "a sound and useful leader, no 
more aggressive in his nationalism than many 
a democratic statesman." He shows that Corfu 
foreshadowed Mussolini’s defiance of the League 
in 1935; that the groundwork for occupation 
of Albania and of Ethiopia was laid in the early 
period; that the Duce’s secret dealings with the 
Nazis and aid in the clandestine rearmament of 
Germany portended the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

The author stresses that the entente with 
Britain was largely responsible for the good 
opinion held of the Fascist dictator. The Brit- 
ish Conservatives projected the favorable im- 
age abroad, particularly in the English-speak- 
ing world. Furthermore, this entente “colored 
the historical judgment" of Mussolini’s early 
diplomacy, and a footnote lists a dozen hon- 
ored members of the historical profession who 
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have been taken in by the myth of "a decade 
of good behavior." 
If fault be found with this excellent study, 
I suggest that many of the footnotes are too 
cryptic. A reference to a document should give 
its date and kind (telegram, memo, letter, or 
dispatch). rather than indicate simply where 
it is to be found. 
HOWARD MCGAW SMYTH 
Depariment of State 


NIKOLAJ TODOROV, editor. La ville balkanique. 
XV*-XIX* ss. (Studia Balcanica, Number 3. 
Académie Bulgare des Sciences, Institut d'Études 
Balkaniques) Sofia: Éditions de l'Académie 
Bulgare des Sciences. 1970. Pp. 199. 2.50 L. 


The fruit of an international colloquium or- 
ganized in Moscow in the spring of 1969 by 
the Committee for Balkan Economic and So- 
cial History of the Association Internationale 
d'Études du Sud-est Européen (AIESEE), this 
publication represents the first systematic at- 
tempt to deal with Balkan cities in the Ot- 
toman and preindustrial era. It consists oi 
contributions by several scholars—one Ameri- 
can, one Hungarian, two Turks, two Roma- 
nians, three Soviets, four Yugoslavs, and five 
Bulgarians. 

The articles by Desanka Kovačević (Yugc- 
slavia), Vasilka Tüpkova-Zaimova (Bulgaria), 
Radovan Samardzié (Yugoslavia), Marta Bur 
(Bulgaria), Josef Perényi (Hungary), and Olga 
Ziroevié (Yugoslavia) unintentionally const:- 
tute a unit and should be read in a precise 
order, starting with the Kovačević study, 
which depicts a concentration of Ragusan mer- 
chants in the rich mining towns of Serbia and 
Bosnia during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. After the decline of these mines the 
Ragusans sought out commercially more in- 
viting places. Around 1490, according to Tüp- 
kova-Zaimova, they appeared in fairly large 
numbers in Bulgarian towns. With the ex- 
tension of the Ottoman Empire's economic 
‚space by its conquest of Hungary (1541), r2- 
lates Samardžić, a wealthy Ragusan merchant 
colony was developed in Belgrade. By the end 
of the century, however, it began to languish, 
and as Perényi shows, Orthodox Serbians, 
Moslem Bosnians, and other non-Hungarian 
elements extended their control over the ur- 
ban economy of Hungary. The Samardžić and 
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Perényi articles concur with Marta Bur's study 
of Hungarian travel literature in discovering 
an intensification of traffic on the Danube dur- 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century. 
A proliferation of river piracy then ensued, but 
none of these authors raises the question of 
a possible connection between the growing 
insecurity of travel by river craft, which was 
accompanied by a recrudescence of Mediter- 
ranean piracy, and the gradual preference that 
was probably given to travel by land. On land, 
too, there were bandits, but the Ziroevié arti- 
cle suggests a factor that may have enticed 
travelers to the land route between Buda and 
Pirot: the palanka, a bulwark or stockade of 
tree trunks, stakes, and earthworks at which 
was stationed a garrison and which generally 
included a small settlement, a wooden mosque, 
and several caravansaries and bakeries. Two 
systems of palankas came into existence from 
about the middle of the sixteenth 'century, 
one along the Ottoman Empire’s northern 
frontiers and the other stretching southward 
from Buda (together they formed a "T". The 
first constituted a defense against foreign en- 
emies. The second sought to secure the line of 
communications with the capital against 
banditry and may have convinced long-distance 
merchants to take it in preference to the river 
route. 

Á second group of articles concerns the ma- 
terial life of Bulgarian towns, with papers by 
Maria Kalitsin on dress, Georgi Kozhukharov 
on urban architecture, and Nikolai Todorov— 
who was very active as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic History—on 
housing. Todorov gives us a study of Vidin, 
Ruse, and Sofia that is well documented and 
shows that three-quarters of the houses in 
eighteenth-century Vidin contained no more 
than one or two rooms plus a kitchen, while 
houses in the other two towns were often with- 
out a separate kitchen. 

Sergei A. Nikitin and Marlen Freidenberg 
(USSR) emphasize the rural character of Bal- 
kan towns, the first in a paper on Bulgaria in 
1879 and the second in one on Dalmatia (on 
other Croatian and Dalmatian aspects, see 
Nada Klaić) three or four centuries earlier. 
Despite the sixteenth-century urban demo- 
graphic growth (Omer L. Barkan) Ottoman 
towns retained their "preindustrial" character, 
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which was reinforced in part by the hostility 
of craft guilds to competition (Halil Inalcik). 
Valentin Georgesco and Constantin Serban 
(Romania) identify an urban type intermedi- 
ate between the Balkan and Central European 
models: Wallachian and Moldavian towns. A 
further call for comparative study appears in 
Yakov A. Levitsky's (USSR) survey of medieval 
Western. European urban development. 'The 
one general study of Balkan towns was my 
own and provoked a lively discussion (see the 
discussion section). The Byzantinist and presi- 
dent of the AIESEE, Franjo Barišić, said of it 
that the "effort to give us an overall view, to 
place the problem of the Ottoman city in a 
vaster geohistorical framework [is] not pre- 
mature. Based on a thorough and detailed 
study, the communication . . . suggests and 
traces new paths of research, introduces and 
stimulates new precisions in terminology" (p. 
197). 
TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


M. LACKÓ. Arrow-Cross Men, National Soctalists 
1935-1944. (Studia Historica Academiae Sci. 
entiarum Hungaricae, Number 61.) Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó. 1969. Pp. 112. $6.00. 


NICHOLAS M. NAGY-TALAVERA. The Greem Shirts 
and the Others: A History of Fascism in Hun- 
gary and Rumania. Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, Stanford University. 1970. Pp. xii, 


427. $9.95. 


These two books, one about Hungarian fas- 
cism and the other about Hungarian and Ro- 
manian fascism, might appear to have been 
published at almost the same time, but in 
fact Lackó's work is a quaintly worded Eng- 
lish version of the book he published in Hun- 
garian in 1966. Lackó covers a much nar- 
rower field than Nagy-Talavera and makes far 
greater use of unpublished documents, in par- 
ticular those connected with the war-crimes 
trials of the Fascist leaders. Nagy-Talavera's 
study, on the other hand, contains little orig- 
inal material, and where the author deals with 
fascism in Hungary he relies very heavily on 
Professor C. A. Macartney's October Fif- 
teenth: A History of Modern Hungary 1929- 
1945 (1956). Fully a third of his 6oo-odd foot- 
notes cite Macartney, even though some of 
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Macartney's data must be modified or rein- 
terpreted in the light of the findings of research 
done since they were first published. 

Despite the greater originality of Lackó's 
sources, however, Nagy-Talavera’s interpreta- 
tions are more convincing. A major interest 
of both authors is the sociopolitical basis of 
Fascist movements. Lackó is at pains to per- 
suade his reader that the Hungarian Arrow- 
Cross party contained only "confused" labor- 
ers and “distorted characters" (p. 38), the 
"most backward" elements of the proletariat 
(p. 45) He pursues this argument right 
through his book, but he is scholar enough not 
to shy away from his conclusion about the re- 
sults of the 1939 elections: "Yet all this is by 
no means intended for denying the fact that a 
considerable part of the votes for the Arrow- 
Cross came from the class of the workers" (p. 
72). Nagy-Talavera is, of course, correct to state 
plainly that the main strength of the Arrow- 
Cross came from the ordinary working class 
(PP. 141, 151, 285). 

The books also differ in their presentation 
of the scope of Hungary's Fascist movements. 
Here Nagy-Talavera's approach is original. 
Lackó, while scanning the whole of the Ar- 
row-Cross movement, concentrates on the fac- 
tions led by Ferenc Szálasi, thus creating the 
impression, if only by omission, that they were 
the only groups of significance in Hungarian 
fascism. By contrast Nagy-Talavera stresses 
the “Szeged fascists” and the Imrédy faction in 
particular. His conclusion is that the worst 
atrocities, the most radical excesses, were com- 
mitted by Imrédy and his associates before 
Szálasi came to power and not by Szálasi, as is 
generally assumed. Szalasi’s relatively milder 
regime is attributable to his more moderate 
principles. His plans for the Jews and non- 
Hungarians were less extreme than Imrédy’s, 
and his independence from the Germans was 
greater. Nagy-lalavera thus takes issue with 
Macartney's less severe view of Imrédy. 

The main merit of Nagy-Talavera's book is 
the thoroughness with which it marshals all 
the important facts about Hungarian and Ro- 
manian fascism. The result is virtually ency- 
clopedic, and who, after all, demands origin- 
ality of an encyclopedia? The chief weakness 
of the other book is not Lackó's fault but his 
publisher's; it is the English translation. 
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Though the book purports to be in English, it 
may in fact be completely comprehensible only 
to those who understand Hungarian. In this 
instance the Publishing House of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences did not remain 
true to its own tradition of scholarly, stylistic, 
and technical impeccability. It should have 
done so. 

BÉLA K. KIRÁLY 

Brooklyn College 


THOMAS A. MEININGER. /gnatiev and the Estab- 
lishment of the Bulgarian Exarchate, 1864- 
1872: A Study in Personal Diplomacy. (Log- 
mark Editions.) Madison: State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin for the Department of His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin. 1970. Pp. xii, 
251. $9.50. 


The establishment of the Bulgarian exarchate 
involved one of those prolonged negotiations 
in which the relations of the two peoples di- 
rectly concerned—the  Bulgarians and the 
Greeks in this case—were greatly complicated 
by the conflicting interests of the powers— 
primarily Turkey and Russia, but also Austria- 
Hungary, France, Britain, and Prussia. At the 
center of these negotiations was Count N. P. 
Ignatiev, the Russian ambassador in Constan- 
tinople. In the interests of Slavic unity he 
sought to assist the Bulgarians in obtaining re- 
ligious autonomy without sacrificing other Rus- 
sian interests: the integrity of the Orthodox 
Church, and especially the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople of which the Bulgarian bishoprics 
formed a part; and the maintenance of Rus 
sian influence in Constantinople in compe- 
tition with that of other European powers who 
sought to support the empire against Russian 
pressures. The Bulgarians got their auton- 
omous church, thanks in considerable measure 
to Ignatiev's efforts, but not without a schism 
with the patriarchate of Constantinople; and 
Ignatiev’s Pan-Slav excesses led to his early 
retirement a few years later. 

Meininger provides a careful and lively ac- 
count of these negotiations on the basis pri- 
marily of Russian and Bulgarian published 
sources. A fuller account would have required 
the use of Turkish and Greek sources as well, 
but by approaching the subject from the per- 
spective of the Russian ambassador the author 
has been able to provide a reasonably balanced 
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account using Slavic and Western languages. 
Ignatiev was the intermediary who negotiated 
with and reported on all the parties to the 
dispute, and his dispatches were comprehen- 
sive if not always accurate. 

Meininger's account retains some of the 
characteristics of a Ph.D. dissertation, and a 
few minor stylistic errors remain uncorrected. 
This volume is published, it should be noted, 
by Logmark Editions, "designed to make spe- 
cialized scholarly material available at a min- 
imum cost." Other publishers would do well 
to imitate this sensible initiative, which offers 
a serviceable book without the expensive ele- 
gance that more often than not is unneces- 
sary for such contributions to scholarship. 

C. E. BLACK 
Princeton University 


CONSTANTIN C. GIURESCU. Istoricul Podgoriei 
Odobestilor: Din cele mai vechi timpuri pină la 
1918 [The History of the Vineyards of Odobeşti: 
From Earliest Times to 1918] (Academia 
Republicii Socialiste România, Institutul de 
Istorie “N. Iorga.” Biblioteca Istoricä, Number 
19.) [Bucharest:] the Academia. 1969. Pp. 550. 
Lei 32. 


This newest monograph from one of Roma- 
nia's most eminent and prolific historians is the 
first major study devoted to Romanian wine- 
growing. The vineyards of Odobesti, located in 
southern Moldavia, were evidently chosen be- 
cause they are among the oldest and most 
important in Romania. But Professor Giur- 
escu has given us much more than a history of 
viticulture. Although he describes the process 
of wine production in all its complexities, he 
is just as concerned with general questions of 
social development. 

Based largely upon published and unpub- 
lished sources and written in a clear, flowing 
style, the narrative traces the development of 
wine-growing in Odobesti from its beginnings 
in the sixteenth century to 1918. In addition 
to describing the growing and processing of 
the grapes Professor Giurescu analyzes the 
forms of economic and political organization 
that gradually developed in the region. His 
account of the founding and growth of the 
market town of Odobesti is an important con- 
tribution to the history of Romanian cities, 
and his description. of the system of land- 
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holding and the penetration of capital into 
the vineyards elucidates a number of problems 
connected with the status of the free peasantry 
and its ultimate decline. The sections dealing 
with the various kinds of taxes imposed upon 
vineyards, the commerce in wines both at 
home and abroad, the role of the church and 
the school in the spiritual and cultural life of 
the peasantry, and demographic changes 
throughout the long period under considera- 
tion are substantial contributions to Roma- 
nian social history. 

A major work on the history of Romanian 
viticulture, this monograph serves two other 
important purposes as well. It provides the 
kind of solid information and analysis that 
are necessary if more general scholarly trea- 
tises on Romanian agriculture are to be writ- 
ten, and it stands as a model of what a work 
of local history should be. An annex of docu- 
ments comprising nearly half the volume and 
a detailed index enhance the book's useful. 
ness to scholars. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


MAGDA ADAM. Magyarország és a Kisantant a 
Harmincas Években [Hungary and the Little 
Entente during the 1930s]. Budapest: Akadémiai 
Kiadó. 1968. Pp. 389. 72 Ft. 


The cyclical relations between the Little En- 
tente and Hungary during the interwar years 
are the subject of this volume. The Little En- 
tente states, according to the author, had only 
one common aim—to prevent Hungary's one- 
sided revision of the Peace Treaty of Trianon. 
This, however, made the alliance unstable. 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia of- 
ten had conflicting national interests, and they 
were unable to coordinate their overall foreign 
policies toward the great powers of Europe. 
Ádám does not provide for a startlingly 
new interpretation of the twists and turns of 
Hungarian diplomacy in these years. Hun- 
garys foreign policies have already ‘been 
explored by others, most notably by C. A. Ma- 
cartney. But while the latter's writings are of- 
ten apologetic on behalf of the Horthy regime, 
Ádám's work is strong in condemning the 
actions of the Hungarian ruling circles One 
of her most serious charges, substantiated by 
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documents from Horthy’s recently published 
papers, is that Hungary coordinated her for- 
eign policies with Nazi Germany as early as 
1937. This assertion will undoubtedly be 
closely scrutinized by historians since it con- 
tradicts Macartney's view that Hungary was a 
"reluctant ally" of Nazi Germany, trying until 
the very last moment to avoid open commit- 
ment to the Fascist powers. 

Ádám's major problem is related to the 
documentation of her work; she uses some 
very dubious Western sources in order to but- 
tress her arguments. Furthermore, her dog- 
matism prevents her explanation of the mo- 
tives of important Hungarian and Little En- 
tente diplomats from being very effective. On 
the other hand she makes a determined effort 
at correcting previously oversimplified views 
of Hungary’s diplomatic relations that have 
been presented by the apologists of the Horthy 
regime and by doctrinaire Hungarian histori- 
ans in the 1950s. She has largely succeded, and 
this will make her book worthy of the atten- 
tion of scholars. 

JOSEPH HELD 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


PETER BROCK and H. GORDON SKILLING, editors. 
The Czech Renascence of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Essays Presented to Otakar OdloZilik in 
Honour of His Seventieth Birthday. [Toronto:] 
University of Toronto Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 345. 
$10.00. 


Otakar Odložilík is probably the most dis 
tinguished living Czech historian, and the ex- 
cellent selective bibliography of his publica- 
tions from 1923 to 1969 included in this 
Festschrift shows the wide range of his inter- 
ests. He has concentrated his attention on the 
Hussite and Reformation periods in Czech his- 
tory, the rise of the modern Czech nation, and 
the birth of the Czechoslovak state. Odložilík 
taught history at Charles University in Prague. 
In 1948 he moved to the United States, where 
he became professor of Central European his- 
tory at Columbia University and later at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

This volume by seventeen Canadian, Amer- 
ican, Czech, and British scholars—mostly his- 
torians—testifies to the high regard in which 
Odloäilik is held by scholars and, judging by 
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the value of the individual contributions, con- 
stitutes an impressive tribute. The editing is so 
well done that this excellent symposium has a 
high degree of smoothness, without overlapping 
and duplication, and none of the unevenness in 
quality that usually marks collaborative studies. 
The unity of the volume derives from the de- 
cision of the editors to devote the examination 
to a single theme: the history of the Czech na- 
tional emancipation. Thus from the outset the 
book gives promise that it will escape some oi 
the weaknesses that often beset Festschriften. 

Certainly the formation of modern small na- 
tions has been among the most important 
problems for historians of Europe. Whether 
the formation of these nations is considered 
a phenomenon of moral grandeur, a result of 
the impact of ideas, and the outcome of the 
efforts of the few, or a part of a social process 
undermining an old, stagnant society and 
paving the way for the emergence of modern 
nations, few question its essential impor- 
tance. In fact the treatment of the Czech re- 
vival is sensitively topical, since both Czech 
and Western historians since 1948 have not 
brought out any overall study on the major 
problems of the national awakening, except for 
some factual surveys and biographical accounts. 
This is the more surprising in view of the fact 
that Czech Marxist historians have cast away 
some of the traditional notions, such as the 
idealistic thesis of the threatened extinction of 
the Czech people who were almost miraculously 
saved by the efforts of a few patriots in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

A great majority of the essays in this vol- 
ume reflect an integrated, chronological ap- 
proach to the theme. They cover some of the 
more important aspects of the Czech renais- 
sance in its three main periods: from the era of 
"predominantly scholarly interest," through 
the period of national agitation between the 
1820s and 1840s, to the time of the mass na- 
tional movement around and after 1848 (Mir- 
oslav Hroch, p. 34). Most of the essays center on 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century. 
The opening three brief contributions—Wil- 
liam E. Harkins on the periodization of Czech 
literary history, Robert Auty on the changing 
assessment of the role of Josef Dobrovsk$ in 
the Czech historiography, and Milada Soutk- 
ová on the memory of literary tradition—treat 
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their topics adequately. In a class by itself is 
Miroslav Hroch's valuable analysis, “The So- 
cial Composition of the Czech Patriots in Bo- 
hemia, 1827—1848." The results of his findings 
are twofold. First, at the outset the clergy 
formed the largest patriotic group, but in the 
1840s their proportion decreased until it al- 
most equaled that of the secular intelligentsia; 
the number of small merchants and artisans 
lagged behind that of the intelligentsia. Sec- 
ond, it was not the countryside but the towns 
that formed the human reservoir for the awak- 
ening; thus it was an urban phenomenon. 

Stanley B. Kimball lucidly examines the first 
thirty years of the Czech Literary Foundation. 
Peter Brock sketches the impact of the Czech 
revival on the Lusatian Serbs. Joseph Zacek 
evaluates imperial censorship in the case of 
the eminent historian František Palacký. 
Barbara Kohák Simmel gives a pertinent dis- 
cussion of the role of Karel Havlitek and the 
Czech press in the era before 1848. The essays 
by Thomas G. Pesek, John Ericson, Josef Po- 
lisenskÿ, Frederick G. Heymann, and Thomas 
D. Marzik survey the Czechoslovak question, 
the work of the preparatory committee of the 
Slav Congress in 1848, the image of the 
United States in Bohemia, Hussite historiog- 
raphy, and T. G. Masaryk’s national back- 
ground. Francis L. Loewenheim's essay gives 
an account of Czech-German relations before 
and during the 1848 revolution, with special 
reference to the German liberal weekly, Die 
Grenzboten. “The Czechs and the Imperial 
Parliament in 1848-1849,” by Stanley Z. Pech, 
traces the history of the political hopes of 
Czech parliamentarians. The remaining two 
searching examinations cover the years follow- 
ing 1879. H. Gordon Skilling surveys Czech 
policies up to 1898, and Stanley B. Winters 
thoughtfully reviews the activities of the Young 
Czech party, the largest Czech political move- 
ment in the years from 18g1 to 1901. An ade- 
quate index concludes this balanced, scholarly, 
well-arranged, and attractively designed pub- 
lication. Useful bibliographical notes by the 
authors further enhance its value. 

It is a pity, however, tbat the editors did not 
deem it necessary to include a general selective 
bibliography on the topic. Specialists on tbis 
subject may take exception to certain omis- 
sions. Unfortunately there is no coverage of 
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the economic developments, although some of 
Odlofilik's students have made significant 
contributions to the economic history of the 
Czech lands. It is also regrettable that there is 
no discussion of evidence that the national 
revival was the natural outgrowth of the com- 
plex social process that had accompanied the 
rise of modern capitalism. The inclusion of 
the penetrating essay on the Czech renais- 
sance by Miroslav Hroch (Nase živá i mrtvá 
minulost [Our Living and Dead Past] [1968]) 
from the Czech symposium would have helped 
to do justice to this widely held thesis. Perhaps 
an introductory essay should have been added 
to give scope and depth to the main themes, 
which often tend to be lost in a welter of 
details. 

In spite of these omissions the study is a 
proof that a Festschrift may be written on a 
high level of scholarship and offer unity of 
subject. The research and mass of facts of the 
essays make the volume a point of departure 
for English-speaking students seeking informa- 
tion on the subject. 

RADOMIR V. LUZA 
Tulane University 


WACLAW  JEDRZEJEWICZ, editor. Diplomat in 
Paris, 1936-1939: Papers and Memotrs of 
Juliusz Łukasiewicz, Ambassador of Poland. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xxvi, 408. $12.50. 

M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI. Joseph Piłsudski: A Euro- 
pean Federalist, 1918-1922. Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, Stanford University. 1969. Pp. 


xvi, 879. $8.70. 
THADDEUS V. GROMADA, editor. Essays on Poland's 


Foreign Policy, 1918-1939. New York: Józef 
Piłsudski Institute of America. 1970. Pp. 71. 


Students of East European history are well 
aware of the importance of the Józef Pilsudski 
Institute of America for research in modern 
Polish history. The institute maintains ar- 
chives related to the political and diplomatic 
life of Poland between the world wars, and its 
personnel continually encourage scholarship in 
this area. Each of the three books reviewed 
here is, in part, the result of the institute's 
varied efforts. 


Wacław Jedrzejewicz, a former director of. 


the institute, is already well known for his 
publication of Polish diplomatic source ma- 
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terials, particularly Poland in the British Par- 
liament (1946-64) and Diplomat -in Berlin 
(1968), the memoirs of Józef Lipski. Diplomat 
in Paris, the memoirs of Juliusz Lukasiewicz, 
is similar to the latter. Jedrzejewicz has com- 
bined published and unpublished memoir 
fragments, skillfully filling the gaps with over 
sixty previously unpublished Polish diplo- 
matic documents and an explanatory text. 
The only flaw in the editing is the Jack of 
any guide to the location of the documents 
scattered through the book. 

Lukasiewicz was typical of many interwar 
Polish diplomats. In his youth he was, like 
Pilsudski, a Polish patriot, revolutionary, and 
socialist. His socialist sympathies caused him 
to be named ambassador to Russia in 1933 
and in 1986 ambassador to the new Popular 
Front government in France, where he re- 
mained until the outbreak of the war. The 
memoirs, which were written for the most part 
in the eight months from November 1939 to 
June 1940, deal with this embassy. France, 
wracked with internal dissension and self- 
doubt, wished only to be left alone. Instead of 
security, her Eastern alliances threatened her 
with an unwanted war with Germany, yet she 
could not honorably disengage herself from 
them. This dilemma was resolved by main- 
taining the alliances and abandoning the al- 
lies. Lukasiewicz's efforts, as ambassador of 
one of those allies, to force France to honor her 
obligations in East Europe failed. Promises 
of diplomatic support at Munich were for- 
gotten; promises of financial credits for arm- 
aments were unfulfilled. Finally, after the 
invasion of Poland, the French land and air of- 
fensives promised in the treaty of 1921 never 
materialized. Despite all this, the memoirs 
are sad, not bitter. Together with the docu- 
ments included in the text they are a valuable 
contribution to the growing store of material 
on the origins of World War m1. 

The archives of the Józef Piłsudski Institute 
formed the basis for M. K. Dziewanowski's 
study of Pilsudski as a European federalist. 
Pilsudski’s federalism is described .as an in- 
stinctive attempt to solve Poland's post-World 
War ı strategic problem within the framework 
of the medieval Jagellonian Polish-Lithuanian 
confederation. Such a solution came naturally 
to Pilsudski, who was born into the Polonized _ 
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Lithuanian gentry living in the border zone 
between Polish and Russian culture. Taking 
advantage of the fluid political situation that 
developed in Eastern Europe due to Germany's 
defeat and the Russian Revolution, Pilsudski 
sought to convince the Lithuanians and the 
Belorussians to re-create the grand duchy of 
Lithuania and again federate with Poland 
This attempt failed because of the chauvinism: 
of the Lithuanians, the underdeveloped na- 
tionalism of the Belorussians, and the opposi- 
tion of Polish nationalists such as Roman 
Dmowski, who wanted a national rather than 
a federal Polish state. Pilsudski's federalism 
also extended to the Ukraine, which he hoped 
to see independent and loosely tied to Poland. 
The result was the romantic but disastrous 
Ukrainian campaign of 1920, which failed be- 
cause of the immaturity of Ukrainian nation- 
alism. As a result of these failures the terri- 
torial structure of Eastern Europe crystalized 
on national lines with Pilsudski's federalist 
dreams unfulfilled. 

Dziewanowski's interpretation will not be 
new to anyone who has read at all deeply in 
this period. He adds new detail, however, and 
gives his thesis the benefit of a coherent pres- 
entation. The book is unfortunately marred 
by poor editing. There are numerous incoa- 
sistencies in the spelling of names (Hadziacz/ 
Hadiach, Vinnichenko/Vynnychenko) while 
the skimpy index limits the book's reference 
value. It is also surprising that despite the 
author's exhaustive research in most areas, he 
has ignored League of Nations sources, even 
though Wilno (Vilna) was a major League is- 
sue. Outside of this, however, Dziewanowski 
has provided a useful guide to a complex issue. 

The fiftieth anniversary of: Poland's inde- 
pendence and the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
Pilsudski Institute were celebrated in New 
York in November 1968 with an academic can- 
ference. Papers presented there on Polish in- 
terwar diplomacy were later published in 
Gromada's small book. The diplomacy sur- 
rounding Poland's struggle for independence 
recieves most attention. A. G. Kuczyñski re- 
views wartime diplomacy, M. K. Dziewanow- 
ski treats aspects of Pilsudski's federalist pol- 
icy in Eastern Europe, and Piotr Wandycz 
discusses the long-term ramifications of che 
Treaty of Riga. Essays by Christoph Kimmich 
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and Roman Debicki survey the Polish-German 
border question in the ıg20s and the deteri- 
oration of Poland’s alliance with France. The 
final essay is by the editor, Thaddeus Gro- 
mada, and deals with the role of the Slovaks in 
the failure of Józef Beck's “Third Europe" 
scheme in 1938. Like most Fesischrifien this 
collection suffers from the lack of a central 
theme and an unevenness in the quality of the 
essays, most of which are quite brief. Its main 
value lies in giving the reader a quick taste of 
some of the current scholarship on Polish in- 
terwar diplomatic history. 

WILLIAM J. WOOLLEY 

Ripon College 


NICHOLAS BETHELL. Gomutka: His Poland, His 
Communism. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1969. Pp. 296. $5.95. 


The revolt of the Polish Decembrists in 1970 
for all practical purposes ended the political 
career of Wladyslaw Gomulka, who had 
ruled Poland for some fourteen years, since 
October 1956. Apart from Tito, Gomulka was 
the only European leader who successfully 
challenged Stalin and survived to win back 
political power. In a way Gomulka's achieve- 
ment was more remarkable than Tito’s, since 
Gomulka was effectively in Stalin's power. On 
the other hand the Polish leader was careful 
enough never to go as far in his defiance of 
Moscow as the Yugoslav chieftain. 

In the first chapter of his book Bethell 
stresses that "no one is yet in a position to 
write a complete biography of this man" since 
most of the essential sources for such an un- 
dertaking are still denied to historians. 
Another difficulty encountered by historians is 
Gomulka's dislike of personal publicity. He 
regards it as un-Marxist and tries to "protect 
himself as a faceless symbol of socialist Po- 
land." And indeed Bethell has written a book 
that is more about Poland under communism 
than a typical biographical study. The work is 
based primarily upon published sources. The 
author deals in detail with Gomulka's eclipse 
in 1948-53, his "finest hour"-—the autumn of 
1956, and with what he calls his “darkest year" 
—1968—when the youth revolt in Poland 
followed by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia shook the Polish regime to the core. 
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Bethell's explanation of Gomulka's stern be- 
havior during the 1960s is to be found in the 
pervading danger of a Russo-German rap- 
prochement at Poland's expense. The danger 
was dramatized by Adzu Bey's mission to 
Bonn in 1964, a mission that alarmed the 
Polish leader as a possible first step toward 
German reunification. Gomulka's role in the 
overthrow of Khrushchev is not yet fully 
known, but there is enough evidence to say 
that the Polish party leadership exercised 
whatever limited influence it had at that time 
on the side of Khrushchev's enemies. Bethell 
observes that "the whole affair shook the 
Polish Party boss horribly. He saw it as a con- 
firmation of his worst fears. Poland had had 
a hair-breadth escape from becoming yet again 
a matter of Russian-German bargaining. Go- 
mulka had long ago discarded what he 
thought were the over-liberal ideas of the Pol- 
ish ‘October. . . . But after the experience of 
1964 he began to turn into that epitome of 
conservatives, the man who is frightened of 
political change. . . . Gomutka’s former flexi- 
bility, his lack of Marxist dogma, became hard- 
ened by his obsession with preserving the in- 
tegrity of the Polish state, both her existence as 
a separate political entity and her western 
frontiers. . . . Gomulka's greatest complaint 
against his political opponents is that they take 
Poland's existence for granted, that they act as 
if Poland were a selfsufficient island. He sees 
such men as totally unrealistic and does not 
hesitate to accuse them of being ready to sacri- 
fice Poland's vital interest for the sake of such 
luxuries as freedom of expression" (pp. 244-45). 
This is, according to Bethell, the key to the 
behavior of the Polish leader during the last 
decade, but especially since 1964. 

The author shows a sympathetic understand- 
ing of Gomulka's difficulties without subscrib- 
ing to his views or excusing some of his ob- 
noxious methods. The author nevertheless 
stresses that “Gomułka is no anti-semite" and 
that he “was dragged along by events, by a 
situation he did not control" (p. 264). He tried 
to limit the so-called anti-Zionist campaign; 
his speech of March 14, 1928, had this very 
purpose. 

The downfall of Gomulka in December of 
1970 has been foliowed by a series of revela- 
tions concerning his style of handling the party 
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machine and the details of his life. Meanwhile, 
Hoffman & Campe of Hamburg has published 
a volume of reminiscences by Gomulka's in- 


terpreter, Erwin Weit—Ost-Block Intern: 133 


Jahre Dolmetcher für polnische Partei- und 
Staatsführung (1970). All this makes Bethell’s 
book somewhat obsolete. It nevertheless re- 
mains a valuable attempt to sketch the broad 


background of Gomulka's activities, especially 


during the period 1956-70. 
M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 
Boston University 


ALEXANDER V. BERKIs. The History of the Duchy 
of Courland (1561-1795). Towson, Md.: Paul M. 
Harrod Company. 1969. Pp. viii, 836. $12.50. 


This is the first full scholarly history of the 
Duchy of Courland in English and therefore 
welcome news for all who are interested in 
Northeastern and Central European history. 
It is a narrative history organized chronologi- 
cally. Berkis has not attempted to present an 
argumentative account of the duchy but rather 
to synthesize the existing points of view. The 
majority of historiographical contributions on 
the duchy are by German scholars, although 
Latvians have also contributed considerably. 
Berkis a Latvian, has avoided the quarrel- 
someness that frequently accompanies the writ- 
ing on this topic. For example, the author 
seems to be the first Latvian who has ever 


. found. anything positive to say about serfdom 


in Courland. On the other hand, he has also 
striven to show the contributions to the wel- 
fare, prosperity, and life in general of the na- 
tive population that are frequently neglected 
in accounts by German scholars. 

The study begins in 1561 when the first duke 
of Courland, Gotthard Kettler, arranged for 
Courland to become a fief of Poland. It ends 
with the annexation of the duchy to the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1795. The author devotes spe- 
cial attention to the reign of Duke James 
(known in German and Latvian accounts as 
Jacob),, 1638-82. In this period Courland en- 
joyed a prosperity and fame that attracted the 
attention of many European courts. The 
duchy may have been the most important prin- 
cipality of its size in Europe during the reign 
of James, and it rivaled Prussia. The success 
of the duke rested not only on his mercantilist 
policies, the establishment of overseas colonies, 
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and his fleet, but also on his prudent fiscal 
policy and administrative abilities. Internal 
difficulties with nobility and international ones 
with Sweden and England, however, proved 
too much for the energetic duke, and accord- 
ing to the author the decline of the duchy set 
in before the death of the duke. The duchy, in 
the author's view, enjoyed another brief period 
of international fame under Duke Biron who, 
through his connection with Anne of Cour- 
land, came to play a significant role at the 
court of St. Petersburg. As opposed to the 
traditional accounts of the duchy, which have 
tended to be mostly political, Berkis devotes 
some attention to social life, especially that of 
the peasantry, and he even has a chapter on 
religious and intellectual life in Courland. 

The work is fully footnoted and contains a 
lengthy bibliography. Neither in the foot- 
notes nor in the bibliography is there a single 
mention of the contributions made by Walter 
Kirchner, perhaps a minor but an inexpli- 
cable failing. The work could have profited 
stylistically from a more exacting editor. 

ANDREW EZERGAILIS 
Ithaca College 


CARSTEN GOEHRKE. Die Wüstungen in der Mos- 
kauer Rus: Studien zur Siedlungs-, Bevölker- 
ungs- und  Sozialgeschichte. (Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte des óstlichen Europa, 
Number i.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH. 1968. Pp. xi 357. 


This monograph, the first on its subject, aus- 
piciously begins a series dedicated to medieval 
and early modern East European history and 
is edited by a scholar distinguished for con- 
tributions to that field and published by a 
press outstanding for its volumes in geogra- 
phy. Goehrke's major purpose is the analysis 
of wastelands in Muscovite Russia both from 
the viewpoint of historical geography, that is, 
their role in the changing landscape and the 
patterns of settlement, and from the viewpoint 
of social and economic history, that is, their 
function as indicia of changes in population 
and the economic and agricultural structure. 
Other purposes include the clarification of rel- 
evant terminology in the sources, the iden- 
tification of the periods in which wastelands 
increased, and an explanation of reasons. 

After sketches of German and Russian re- 
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search, the author describes various sources 
and imaginatively suggests circumstances and 
motives affecting the trustworthiness of some. 
A detailed chapter on terminology with ex- 
planations of shifting meanings is followed 
by five on the periods in which wastelands de- 
veloped and by four on reasons for the most 
important of the periods. Among the reasons 
for wastelands in the mid-fourteenth century 
and the first three decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the author specifies both the plague and 
the concentration of the population in fewer 
settlements and speculates whether the West's 
economic crisis exercised any influence. An in- 
crease in Church holdings resulted: laymen 
rid themselves of land yielding little or no 
income and helped save their souls (p. 67). Al- 
though in the "extended vicinity" of Moscow 
the number of settlements declined by seventy- 
five to eighty per cent between the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and in North Russia 
and the middle Volga area a substantial re- 
duction occurred in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, Goehrke finds that the nadir 
occurred between the mid-sixteenth century 
and the second quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Reasons range from the less significant 
—the oprichnina (1565-72) in which, among 
other things, many peasants were killed or died 
of famine or epidemics—to deaths in the Livon- 
jan War, and to the most significant, the exo- 
dus of peasants to escape debts and taxes 
mounting almost uninterruptedly from the 
mid-sixteenth century—all leading to eco- 
nomic disaster (p. 165). The exodus was to the 
northern coastal region, to Viatka, Perm, and 
the Urals, occasionally to foreign countries, 
also to Siberia, and most often to the black 
soil region of the middle and lower Volga, the 
last two made possible by contemporary Rus- 
sian territorial expansion. Later reasons also 
include the Time of Troubles and the devasta- 
tion of parts of Russia by war. Social mobility 
too may have had a negative effect, but the 
weather, being generally favorable, rarely did. 
Villages, whether in lay or in clerical hands, 
generaly grew larger, often swallowing nu- 
merous small settlements that disappeared (p. 
151). Service estates (pomest’ia) were under- 
mined, while patrimonial estates (votchiny) 
were often strengthened. Reasons for the 
consolidation of settlements (Siedlungsbul- 
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lung) included the wish of landholders to use 
land more rationally and the imposition of 
services upon them. Important effects were 
greater control over peasants, a reduction in 
individual, far-flung fields, a tendency toward 
an equalization of the peasantry's economic 
levels, and ultimately, the communal system. 

The shortage of published sources about 
specific farms and fields and his lack of access 
to Soviet archives may have hindered Goehrke 
from executing the complete historical geo- 
graphical analysis he desires, yet he is remark- 
ably thorough. Moreover, he states his doubts 
clearly for example, about percentages of 
fields that became wastelands (p. 128) and risks 
reasonable decisions despite minor doubts, for 
example, in his treatment of all pustoshi and 
selishcha as wastelands (p. 97). He discusses 
some debatable matters insufficiently, as the 
development of service estates under Vasilii 11 
(p. 79) or the later growth of an agricultural 
proletariat (p. 218). Comparisons add clar- 
ity, for example, that, unlike West European 
cities, those in Muscovy profited little from 
agrarian troubles because grain prices rose (p. 
259). 

Goehrke's bibliography is extensive, flawed 
by unexplained omissions within published 
series listed. Were some volumes unavailable? 
À detailed index and three cleanly drawn 
maps add much. 

OSWALD P. BACKUS III 
University of Kansas 


ALEXANDER VUCINICH. Science in Russian Cul. 
ture, 1861-1917. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 575. $18.50. 


With this work Professor Alexander Vucinich 
of the University of Texas presents the second 
in his three-volume study of science in Russian 
culture, an achievement of major significance. 
The first book, published in 1963, covered 
Russian science from its origins to 1860; this 
second volume covers the period 1861 to 1917. 
Presumably the final installment will cover 
Soviet science from the Revolution to the pres- 
ent. 

As was the case with the first volume, the 
real contribution of Vucinich’s work lies in its 
illustration to non-Russian language readers 
of the richness, venerability, and achievement 
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of Russian scientific thought. With the help of 
Vucinich's volumes intellectual historians 
whose main attentions are devoted to Western 
Europe and America will be able to incorpor- 
ate material on the history of science in Rus- 
sia into their lecture courses and research. Sci- 
ence in Russia began not after the Revolutions 
of 1917 but much earlier; Vucinich writes that 
by the 1860s science ceased to be a secondary 
intellectual force in Russia and instead 
emerged as one of the major influences upon 
the cultural history oi that nation. Already by 
that time a number of Russian scientists had 
made contributions to knowledge that had 
won—or soon would win—international rec- 
ognition. Some readers may see this emphasis 
on pre-Revolutionary Russian science as a de- 
emphasis of the Soviet achievement, but it 
seems apparent from Vucinich's approach that 
such a goal is not his intention. The final re- 
sult of his research will, in all likelihood, be a 
greater appreciation of Russian and Soviet 
scientific thought throughout its entire history 
from the early eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent time. Such a result will be a valuable coun- 
terbalance to the attention given by many 
Western historians to mystical or irrational 
elements in Russian culture. 

The achievement of Vucinich’s work also 
partially explains one of its weaknesses. His 
emphasis is much more on the recognition of 
Russian scientific contributions and the inter- 
action of science with its social milieu than it 
is on the conceptual problems in scientific 
thought itself. 'The major part of the work con- 
sists of rather literal summaries and descrip- 
tions of the works of many Russian natu- 
ral historians, sociologists, and philosophers. 
Partly because of the encyclopedic nature of 
the study and partly because of àn inade- 
quately critical intellectual stance, the gen- 
uinely difficult problems of the analysis of 
nature are very rarely faced. The scholar seek- 
ing, for example, discussions of the intellectual 
origins and analytical problems involved in 
Butlerdv’s theory of chemical structure or of 
Mendeleev's periodic table—two of the most 
significant events of the period—will not find 
them here. He will find, however, a persuasive 
and felicitously written account of these men's 
achievements, their views on general topics 
concerning science and society, and a state- 
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ment of the overall philosophic significance of 
their work. 

Alexander Vucinich's research on the history 
of Russian science is highly valuable both on 
its own merits and for its portrayal of a host 
of research topics for subsequent scholars. As 
a reviewer of the earlier volume commented, 
"There are the seeds of at least a dozen good 
dissertations in Vucinich's work." 

LOREN R. GRAHAM 
Columbia University 


JOHN P. MCKAY. Pioneers for Profit: Foreign 
Entrepreneurship and Russian Industrialization, 
1885-1913. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 442. $11.50. 


In many ways, according to McKay, the most 
original aspect of the Russian scheme for 
economic development in the 189os and 
after was its emphasis on direct foreign invest- 
ment. Von Laue in his study of Witte's role in 
Russian industrialization asserts that Witte bet 
on a massive response from private producers. 
McKay carries the analysis farther and argues 
that Witte bet particularly on foreign private 
entrepreneurship with its superior technical 
knowledge and financial resources. 'This be- 
came the distinctive Russian addition to the 
standard nineteenth-century mix of railroads, 
tariff protection, and state patronage as the 
means to industrialization. 

The extent, nature, and effects of direct 
foreign investment on Russia's economy are 
the larger questions with which McKay's study 
is concerned. It is also concerned with the 
larger problem of what contribution foreigners 
from economically advanced countries can 
play in poor countries. To answer these ques- 
tions, however, one must find out first what 
foreigners did in Russia, and most of this 
study is given over to that subject. 

Despite much diversity in time, place, and 
origin, McKay discerns a typical pattern of 
foreign investment: 1893-1900 marked the pe- 
riod of greatest inflow of direct investment 
capital, usually French or Belgian and directed 
into mining and metallurgy, particularly in 
southern Russia. It is on the parts of this pat- 
tern that he concentrates: the types of foreign 
entrepreneurs, their investment motivation 
and strategy, the growth impact on the Rus- 
sian economy, employment practices of Rus- 
sians as against foreigners, and changes in the 
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mobilization of capital. Several case studies of 
particular companies complete this work. 

The author concludes that foreign entrepre- 
neurs provided and mobilized the missing cap- 
ital needed for industrialization, that they suc- 
cessfully implanted advanced techniques in 
several key industries, and that they infused 
a missing dynamism and growth outlook into 
Russia. These successes became ‘possible be- 
cause of Russia's independence as a nation. 
There was no imbalance of power in favor of 
the foreigners; on the contrary, it was in favor 
of the state, which took care not to abuse its 
preponderance. ‘This Russian experience indi- 
cates that foreign entrepreneurship, within 
limits, can be beneficial to economically back- 
ward countries. 

McKay develops in depth an aspect of Rus- 
sian industrialization that Von Laue scarcely 
explored, and his conclusions spotlight an 
area of success in Witte's program, a program 
that as a whole Von Laue sees as a failure. 
This carefully researched study with its bal. 
anced and judicious analyses is a "must" for 
students of modern Russian economic history, 
of the kind on which sound generalizations 
can stand. 

RAYMOND H. FISHER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


EZRA MENDELSOHN. Class Struggle in the Pale: 
The Formative Years of the Jewish Workers 
Movement in Tsarist Russia. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 180. $8.50. 


In this excellent study of Jewish workers in 
the Russian Pale the author claims to "focus 
on the activities of thousands of workers at- 
tracted to the labor movement" and on the ex- 
pectations they had of that movement. He is 
concerned principally, but not exclusively, 
with the movement fostered by the Russian 
Bund—the Jewish Marxist party—but tells us 
he is "emphatical not concerned" with the 
development of Bund ideology. Moreover, he 
seems very little interested in ideology at all, so 
that even though he is dealing with thousands 
of workers sharing a common language and 
religion, foreign in the land in which they 
lived, the author tells us nothing of the basic 
assumptions of Pale Judaism nor of the ideol- 
ogies that vied with it for allegiance of Jewish 
workers. Thus the author's illuminating ac- 
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counts of the organization of the workers, their 
relationships with Jewish intellectuals, with 
their employers, with non-Jewish workers, and 
with the state are not sufficiently fitted into 
the context of the situation and ideas in which 
they were found. As a consequence, in spite of 
the validity of the author's historical descrip- 
tion, it seems at times that he is dealing with 
his subject in so abstract a way that the reader 
may lose sight of the meaning, to the workers, 
of the organizations they joined or built. No 
doubt the author attains a commendable de- 
gree of objectivity by his abstraction. His his 
tory of Jewish workers in Pale also acquires a 
degree of universality thereby, but the author, 
quite consciously it seems, neglects to such a 
degree the context of mood and idea with 
which he is so well qualified to deal that he 
might at times be writing about Anglican 
workers in Surrey. 

In his conclusion 2 the author claims that 
Jewish workers in the Pale were organized be- 
fore Russian labor in the interior, because 
Jewish workers were artisans with a history of 
guild organization, whereas Russian factory 
workers were peasant as well as proletarian. 
But might not ideology have contributed 
something to the phenomenon of earlier or- 
ganization? The author does not ask that 
question. 

Such questions, however, are my own per- 
sonal predilection. And in conclusion i, in 
which the author deals with the meaning of 
the labor movement to the Jewish workers 
when he tells how the movement transformed 
the lives of some of them, how it made "new 
Jewish men" out of former Orthodox artisans, 
his work becomes vibrant. 

Drawing  skillfuly together information 
from Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian, and German 
sources, this book is of serious interest to all 
those concerned with labor history, Russian 
history, Jewish history, and the history of so- 
cialism. 

FREDERICK L. KAPLAN 
Michigan State University 


A. IA. AVREKH. Stolypin i Tret'ia Duma [Stolypin 
and the Third Duma]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Istorii.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 


1968. Pp. 519. 


The politics of the Duma monarchy have at- 
tracted more attention among English-speaking 
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historians than they have in the Soviet Union. 
In the past few years, however, Aron Jakovlevich 
Avrekh has been conducting a strenuous one- 
man campaign to redress this balance. In addi- 
tion to some general writing he has provided 
essays on the military question, the Kholm 
affair, and on labor legislation in the Duma 
monarchy. In his first major book he attempts 
to "definitively decide" the central question of 
the Duma era: "whose was the victory—the 
revolution or the counter-revolution?" His con- 
clusion is predictably in favor of the revolution, 
but his approach to the problem is in many 
respects unexpected and even revisionist (as a 
historian, not a Marxist). Avrekh has chosen 
to focus on the closing years of the Third 
Duma (1910-12) and to omit the agrarian 
question and even the mainstream of Stolypin's 
career, Instead he has loosely linked a number 
of essays on other issues from these years: the 
national question, with special reference to 
Finland and city government in Kholm; the 
labor question; and "the downfall of Stolypinist 
Bonapartism," including the assassination of 
the premier and the disarray in Duma politics. 

In the introduction to this book, as in his 
other writings, Avrekh pays tribute to the stan- 
dard Leninist formulas concerning the period: 
Stolypin was a "Bonapzrtist," he depended on 
the mobilization of two alternative Duma 
majorities (the Octobrists and the right or the 
Octobrists and the Kadets), his agrarian policy 
favored the Prussian over the American model. 
The best sections of the book, however, leave 
these verities far behind, advancing some ideas 
that should interest Communist and non-Com- 
munist historians alike. The most innovative 
interpretive work appears in the section on 
the "national question." Soviet usage generally 
restricts this phrase to the minority nationalities, 
but Avrekh emphasizes instead the question of 
Great Russian nationalism and the preservation 
of the Empire. Contrary to Lenin, Avrekh 
asserts that this was "the most vital question, 
to which all the remaining internal political 
problems, including the agrarian question, 
were subordinated and dependent." His elabo- 
ration of this thesis is uneven. The Union of 
the Russian People receives scant attention, 
while some other nationalist organs are discussed 
in detail, but Avrekh’s tainking is informative 
and suggestive. Peter Struve's writings—rarely 
mentioned in the USSR—seem to have been 
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influential in stimulating Avrekh's analysis, 
even though the renegade Marxist writer is 
always referred to with suitable scorn. Struve 
is shown to have pressed on the liberals the 
challenging idea that nationalism was crucial 
in the control of the Russian polity in any 
form, and that the liberals should have rec- 
ognized frankly that they had no future if they 
could not become identified with militant 
nationalism. One hopes that Avrekh will ex- 
tend his studies a few years and show how this 
tactic, not very successful around 1910, could 
be considered the key to the February Revolu- 
tion. In the course of his discussion on this 
point Avrekh strains somewhat to show that 
the liberals became open anti-Semites, noting 
in passing that attitudes on the Jewish question 
can be considered a "barometer" of Russian 
chauvinism. This is not a bad idea and an 
interesting one to hear from a Soviet scholar in 
these days. 

Avrekh's discussion of the labor question, 
based on substantial archival study, also offers 
some novelties in Soviet historical thinking. 
Vladimir Kokovtsev, the finance minister, 
emerges as an ambitious advocate of welfare 
state policies, while the conservative ideologist 
Tikhomirov is seen as attempting to persuade 
Stolypin of the need for state-controlled labor 
unions (more or less like later Soviet unions). 
In other words, the highest bureaucrats appear 
as modernizing étatists rather than as rep- 
resentatives of the bourgeoisie. True, Avrekh 
shows convincingly that the industrialists' lobby 
was able to force major concessions in the 
framing of the labor legislation of the Third 
Duma, but the resistance of the bureaucrats 
to capitalist interests is as significant as the 
compromises that they made. 

A substantial section of the book is devoted 
to the mystery of the Stolypin murder, which 
was reopened in 1966 by B. Iu. Maiskii who 
discovered in Kiev some new records connected 
with the trial of the assassin Bogrov. On the 
basis of a detailed and rather involuted ex- 
amination of the evidence, Avrekh concludes 
that Maiskii is wrong in believing that Bogrov 
was a dedicated revolutionary (his argument 
is persuasive here) and he suggests that the 
real manager of the plot was the okhrana 
officer Kurlov, who was gambling on the guess 
that the tsar would be glad to see Stolypin 
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gone if decent appearances could be maintained. 
Kurlov’s role cannot be dismissed, but the 
weakness of Avrekh's handling of his interpre- 
tation is the vague, scarcely researched treat- 
ment that he gives to the whole idea of a con- 
spiracy against Stolypin that involved the tsar 
and the verkh: (generally unidentified courtiers, 
not including Rasputin, whom Avrekh explicitly 
considers unimportant). This treatment is as 
unsatisfactory as the treatment of Stolypin as a 
nonentity whose personal political career is not 
worth extended study. | 
It would require a much longer review to 

call attention to all the other points in this work 
that deserve serious reading—-archival revela- 
tions on the drafting of the new Finnish law 
or the rather spineless dealings of the Kadets 
with their comparatively radical youth auxil- 
iary, for example. Avrekh tends to overwrite, 
filling too many pages with direct quotations 
from such sources as the Duma minutes, but this 
tendency is an asset to his foreign readers 
when he is dealing with a number of previously 
unused archives. As a whole the book may 
be more profitably read as a collection of 
related essays than as a general history of the 
Third Duma or the fate of revolution in that 
period. But it is probably the most interesting 
Soviet book on twentieth-century Russian his- 
tory to appear in many years. 

ROBERT H. MCNEAL 

University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst 


CARL B. TURNER. An Analysıs of Soviet Views on 
John Maynard Keynes. Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 188. $6.50. 


IA. E. CHADAEV. Ekonomika SSSR v period 
velikoi otechestuennoi voiny (1941-1945 gg.) 
[The Economy of the USSR during the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-1945)]. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
“Mysl’.” 1965. Pp. 388. 


Professor Turner describes the changes in the 
Soviet attitude toward Keynes and in the Soviet 
interpretation of Keynesian economics as the 
Soviet political and ideological climate has 
changed over the past forty years. Keynes was 
early accorded considerable attention in the 
Soviet Union, well before the appearance of 
the General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money, largely because his analysis of the 
peace settlement after the First World War in 
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The Economic Consequences of the Peace cor- 
roborated Soviet views on contradictions among 
the capitalist powers. Lenin mentioned his 
analysis approvingly and Economic Conse- 
quences was translated into Russian, as were 
several other of his works in the period before 
the Second World War. 

Soviet economists and leaders were apparently 
slow to appreciate the theoretical revolution 
advanced in the General Theory when it ap- 
peared in 1936 and had little understanding 
of its implications for the future of the capitalist 
system. The central role that its ideas came to 
play in Western economic literature finally 
made the Russians aware of its significance, 
and a Russian translation was published in 
1948. ‘The work was presented objectively 
enough in the translation without cuts or dis- 
tortions, though it was prefaced with an intro- 
duction. intended to refute the analysis. But 
the period after 1948 was an inauspicious time 
for any Western idea to receive objective inter- 
pretation in the Soviet Union, and for the 
next several years the neutrality of this first 
presentation was succeeded by vitriolic denun- 
ciation. Soviet commentary in these years came 
to consist almost exclusively of defamation 
of Keynes and obscurantist obfuscation of 
Keynesian analysis, the main purpose of which 
was to warn Soviet readers away from the un- 
welcome conclusion that the expected collapse 
of capitalism could be staved off indefinitely 
by proper fiscal policies. After Stalin's death, 
this line gave way to a more objective inter- 
pretation of the theory itself and to a more 
rational appreciation of the potential of its 
policy implications for prolonging the existence 
of capitalist society. 

The book is a fairly simple exercise, which 
traces through copious quotes and paraphrases 
the changing treatment Keynes received at 
Soviet hands. It contains a very extensive bib- 
liography of the Soviet commentaries on Keyne- 
sian views, particularly on the General Theory, 
which is interesting, incidentally, as a checklist 
for identifying the Soviet economists who have 
played the ignoble role of "learned hand- 
maidens" of Soviet ideology. But despite the 
book's title, there is not a great deal in this 
story to analyze, since the Soviet views have 
tended to be political diatribes rather than 
economic critiques. All the same, this is an 
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important and instructive story, useful to have 
recorded in this fashion. Their encounter 
with Keynes is a prototypical example of the 
difficulties Soviet economists have had during 
much of the Soviet period in interpreting the 
economic analysis developed in the capitalist 
world and assessing its relevance or implica- 
tions for their own policy problems or for 
their views of the world. 

The Chadaev book is a sample of the con- 
siderable literature on the World War n econ- 
omy that has appeared in the USSR since 
Stalin's death. It is not an especially informa- 
tive representative of the class, however. 'There 
is little data in it that have not appeared 
elsewhere, and it lacks the kind of revealing 
detail on important decisions and policies that 
the memoir literature has contained. What it 
does very well is to convey the sense of austerity 
and the stark priorities that diverted every- 
thing to the demands of the war, with other 
needs left to be satished with whatever sub- 
stitutes local ingenuity could manage. 

The objectivity and realism of the book 
can be gauged by two points. First, Chadaev 
says that “the whole burden of the Second 
World War lay essentially on the shoulders 
of the Soviet Union alone." Second, although 
the book starts out with a discussion of the 
economic base and the issue of preparedness 
for the war, Stalin's name is mentioned for 
the first time on page 58. It appears once again 
for the last time on page 93. The general theme 
of the book—that victory in the war was due 
to the party and government—is no doubt an 
improvement over the earlier line that every- 
thing was due to Stalin, but it still gives 
remarkably little credit to the Russian people. 


ROBERT W. CAMPBELL 
Indiana University 


NEAR EAST 


G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM, editor. Logic in Classical 
Islamic Culture. (Giorgio Levi Della Vida Con- 
ferences. Published under the auspices of the 
Near Eastern Center, University of California, 
Los Angeles) Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 
1970. Pp. 142. DM 56. 


This work is a collection of five papers pre- 
sented at a conference held at the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 1967. 
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In the first paper, "Logic and Law in Classi- 
cal Islam," Robert Brunschvig deals with juris- 
prudence and legal argumentation, making the 
point that the logic of the lawyers was not the 
technical logic of the philosophers in that "the 
logical foundation they [that is, the jurists] 
strove to assure . . . did not go so far as the rigor 
of the syllogism” (p. 18). 

Josef van Ess's discussion of '"The Logical 
Structure of Islamic Theology” is particularly 
valuable. It shows that the dialectics of philc- 
sophical theology has close contacts with logic 
in the technical sense. Specifically, it affords 
many interesting illustrations of the role of the 
ideas of Stoic logic in the kaläm. 

In his paper on "Language and Logic in 
Classical Islam" Muhsin Mahdi deals with 
Arabic views of the relationship of the informal 
logic of everyday discourse to the technical 
logic of the Aristotelian philosophers. His focus 
is the interesting controversy between Abu 
Sa'id al-Siräfi and Abü Bishr Mattà ibn Yunus 
in the early tenth century, to which attenticn 
had been drawn earlier by D. S. Margoliouth 
(in the Journal of the Roya! Asiatic Society, in 
1905). The discussion proceeds without any 
real contact between the opponents because 
"throughout the debate, al-Sirafi understands 
logic' (mantiq) as arab philologists had under- 
stood it before him" (p. 78)—that is, as the 
conceptual structure of a specific language— 
and rejects any dealings with the technical 
machinery of the philosophical logicians. 

In his paper "Poets and Critics in the Third 
Century A. H.” S. A. Bonebakker deals with 
the views of the philologists in their study of 
poetry, focusing on questions of style and 
poetic device, using this as a basis for a con- 
sideration of Arabic literary criticism in the 
third century. Had not the Arabic logicians 
themselves misguidedly classed poetics as a 
branch of logic, I would think this paper to 
fall outside the scope of the symposium. 

In the final paper, “The ‘Law Merchant' of 
the Medieval Islamic World," A. L. Udovitch 
discusses the evolution of Islamic law as it 
relates to merchants and mercantile practices. 
Useful enough in its own right, it is difficult 
to see what substantive linkage subsists between 
this paper and the logical theme of the rest, 
unless we follow the tendency of the author's 
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one and only reference to logic in his final 
paragraph and speak of a "logic of practical 
reality" (p. 180) introducing into scholarly 
discourse the lamentable precedent of people 
who speak of a "philosophy" of salesmanship 
or tourism. 

This is a useful collection, some of whose 
papers informatively illuminate the way in 
which logic was regarded by substantial sectors 
of the learned community of medieval Islam 
(legal theorists, theologians, and philologists). 
Overall however, a markedly negative view 
of logic (that is, technical logic) emerges. This 
is no fault of the contributors but results from 
the fact that virtually no one in medieval Islam 
save some of the philosophers had a good word 
to say for logic. The organization of this con- 
ference may thus be faulted for omitting from 
this examination of "logic in classical Islamic 
culture" a consideration of the contribution 
made by logic within the one significant sector 
of the intellectual culture of medieval Islam 
that tended to view it positively—to wit, philos- 
ophy. 

NICHOLAS RESCHER 
University of Pittsburgh 


JACOB LASSNER. The Topography of Baghdad in 
the Early Middle Ages. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press. 1970. Pp. 324. $12.50. 


In the absence of any excavation of early Bagh- 
dad a study of that most important city founded 
in 762 by Caliph Al-Mansür has to rely entirely 
on accounts in descriptive geographies such as 
Ya'qubi's Kitab al-Buldan (ca. 891) and Suhräb’s 
‘Aja’ib al-aqülim as-sab‘ah (ca. 925), in histories 
such as the History of Baghdad of Ahmad b. 
Abi Tahir Tayfur (died 893) and in the 
pseudohistorical works in praise of the charac- 
teristics (khawäss) and qualities (fada’ıl) of a 
city. 

Though religious-minded, the history (Tä’rikh) 
of Baghdad by Khatib al-Baghdadi (died 1071) 
is by far the best written source on the to- 
pography of that city. Four of the chapters of 
its introduction describe the Round City, the 
west and east sides, and the hydrography around 
the capital. The work relies heavily on older 
materials, but it is the only one that gives spe- 
cific references (isnad) to the earlier authorities. 

Professor Lassner attempts "to differentiate 
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the chronological layers of the text" and hence 
to evaluate the growth of Baghdad during the 
two centuries from its foundation to the tenth 
century. The new annotated translation in 
English (pp. 45-118) is most needed, since the 
early (1904) and nearly unavailable French 
translation by G. Salmon failed to cover systema- 
tically the material then published. In addition 
Professor Lassner puts historians of urbanism 
and of medieval Islam in his debt with his 
most valuable contribution: “The Topographi- 
cal Growth of an Imperial City,” based on 
his chronological re-evaluation of Khatib's work. 

Was Baghdad perhaps intended to unify the 
widespread regions of the 'Abbassid Caliphate 
after the sumptuous manner of the Sassanids 
at al-Madä’in (Ctesiphon) (pp. i36-37)? The 
new capital developed, contrary to garrison 
towns (amsár) from the outside in, within 
the huge Round City. Professor Lassner offers 
a theoretical reconstruction of this city, con- 
sisting of the outer fortifications (two concen- 
tric walls separated by an intervallum) accessible 
from four gates, an inner residential area, a 
ring with the residences of the caliph's children 
and government agencies (not provided in E. 
Herzfeld and F. Sarre, Archäologische Reise 
im Euphrai- und Tigris-Gebeit [1911-20] or in 
K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture 
[1932—40]), and the inner court with the caliph’s 
residence and mosque (cf. figs. 1 and 2). 

Al-Mansur became aware of the deficiencies 
of his Round City through the remarks of the 
Byzantine ambassador, and he relocated the 
markets first to the rooms flanking the arcades, 
then to the ancient suburb of al-Karkh, and 
returned the guards to the arcades. Still uneasy 
about his personal security, he built a palace, 
al-Khuld, to the east outside the city and 
another, ar-Rusafah, opposite the city on the 
eastern bank of the T'igris for his son al-Mahdi. 

Let us remark that neither Baghdad nor its 
possible prototypes Darabjird or Gur (according 
to Creswell, but denied by Lassner) could offer 
its ruler the security of a central citadel loom- 
ing high within its own walls as in the eighth- 
century B.C. circular city of Sama'l. 

Lassner offers a tentative interpretation of 
the enlargement of al-Mansur’s Mosque (pp. 
189-95) that differs from that of Herzfeld and 
Creswell (figs. 10-14). Abundant notes and 
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indexes make this work an indispensable ref- 
rence and stimulating reading. 
ALEXANDER M. BADAWY 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


STANFORD J. SHAW. The Budget of Ottoman 
Egypt, 1005-1006/1596-1597. (Publications in 
Near and Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Series A, Number ı2.) The Hague: 
Mouton. 1968. Pp. viii, 234. 72 gls. 


Professor Shaw has made available in transla- 
tion another important type of source for 
understanding the history of Ottoman Egypt— 
an annual budget. The study begins with a 
brief outline of the general resources and ex- 
penditures that would be included in almost 
any Ottoman Egyptian budget. Shaw then 
gives a transcription and an extensively foot- 
noted translation of the budget for 1005-06/ 
1596-97, with photographs of the manuscript at 
the end of the work. By placing his extremely 
illuminating notes on the same page as the 
translation Shaw makes it possible for the 
reader quickly to get a sense of the breadth 
and depth of Ottoman rule and financial 
arrangements. For example, in the first section, 
concerning revenues, references are made to 
the expected sources—land taxes and so forth 
—and also to such specialized items as the re- 
payment of a loan by the qadi of Mecca who 
had needed money to buy supplies in order to 
provision the city during the pilgrimage. The 
details in the next section, concerning expendi- 
tures, are even more fascinating and run from 
the payments for officials to the cost of the 
camels that carry the money to the qadi of 
Medina. The final section, on balance or re- 
mainder, indicates that most of the surplus, 
although not all of it, went to Istanbul. 

The transcription, translation, and photo- 
graphs have been carefully numbered by Shaw 
so that one may easily move between the three 
sections. Even with these aids the special siyakat 
administrative script appeaxs to me as un- 
fathomable as ever, and I stand in awe of Profes- 
sor Shaw's ability to unravel its secrets. 

The question of why this particular budget 
was selected is not satisfactorily answered. Shaw 
states that it is the earliest complete budget, 
but is it unique in any other way? Were the 
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revenues the highest or expenditures lowest? 
Is there any way we can estimate how that 
year's balance sent to Istanbul compared with 
other resources available to the sultan? What 
is missing from this otherwise excellent work 
is a sense of context, whether in terms of Otto- 
man Egypt or on a broader scale. 

JERE L. BACHARACH 

University of Washington 


AFRICA 


CHARLES-ANDRÉ JULIEN. History of North Africa— 
Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco: From the Arab 
Conquest to 1830. Edited and revised by R. LE 
TOURNEAU. 'lranslated by JOHN PETRIE. Edited 
by c. c. STEWART. New York: Praeger Publishers. 


1970. Pp. xvi, 446. $13.50. 


Responding to widespread interest in the his- 
tory of Africa, Praeger has released an English 
translation of Charles-André Julien’s classic 
study of North African history from the Arab 
conquests to 183o. Embellished with excellent 
maps, reference notes, and a detailed bibliog- 
raphy, this reasonably priced volume is both 
a corrective to the view that Africa had no 
meaningful history before the arrival of Euro- 
peans and an invaluable guide to the study 
of precolonial North Africa. 

Influenced by the geographical uniqueness 
of North Africa, the author organizes his his- 
tory of the Maghrib around the stand taken 
by this region against the outside. Julien adopts 
the viewpoint of his Islamic sources and de- 
scribes how North Africans resisted Islam from 
the time of the Arab conquests through the 
fifteenth century. Heterodox Islamic move- 
ments, therefore, appear as opposition to the 
Eastern invaders and not as frontier manifesta- 
tions of a spreading Islamic culture. For Morcc- 
can history between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, this same perspective leads the 
writer to stress the Berber influences in Almora- 
vid and Almohad expansions, although the 
animating force for both of these imperial 
movements was a reinactment of the Islamic 
drama. Even the final conversion of North 
Africa to Islam came not from the power of 
Islam's appeal but from the North African 
reaction to the fifteenth-century Iberian in- 
vasions. 
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Additional evidence of the Moroccan and Ber- 
ber character of Julien’s work is the importance 
assigned to the history of Moroccan dynasties as 
contrasted with the developments in the eastern 
Maghrib. Well over half the book deals with 
the western portion of North Africa, where 
the influence of the East shaded off and the 
society remained predominantly Berber rather 
than Arab. Tilting the history of the Maghrib 
in favor of Morocco results, then, in an ex- 
tensive treatment of the Almohad dynasty, 
whereas only a few pages are devoted to the 
important tenth-century Fatimid Empire. Sim- 
ilarly, the Saadi dynasty of Morocco carries on 
the uniqueness of Maghribian history in the 
modern period, while the expansion of the 
far more powerful Ottoman Empire into North 
Africa is dismissed as having added nothing 
new to the area. 

Although julien underlines the autonomy 
of North Africa more than the Islamic history 
of this region justifies, his work does not sup- 
port efforts to deny the Maghribians their past. 
Writing in the heyday of imperial enthusiasm 
over the conquest of North Africa, the author 
drew. attention to the rich cultural heritage 
of precolonial North Africa and not to the con- 
struction of the French colonial empire. The 
subsequent rise of modern North African politi- 
cal movements underscored how much closer 
Julien was to the wellsprings of Maghribian 
history than were those who celebrated the 
colonial adventure. In the postcolonial age his 
book remains without comparison as an intro- 
duction to the Islamic history of North Africa. 

ANDREW C. HESS 
Temple University 


PIERRE GRILLON. Un chargé d'affaires au Maroc: 
La correspondance du consul Louis Chénier, 
1767-1782. In two volumes. (Bibliothéque 
générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
VI* Section.) Paris: S. E.V.P.E.N. 1970. Pp. 608; 
606—1072. 145 fr. the set. 


These volumes contain over five hundred 
documents reflecting details of Chénier's activ- 
ities and observations. An introduction de- 
scribes the consul's background and gives some 
understanding of the important personalities 
and conditions in Morocco. The diplomatic 
notes are a source of information for particular 
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transactions of mercantile houses and individual 
shipmasters, but fall primarily within a Euro- 
pean frame of reference. 

First, the documents reflect that the French- 
Moroccan treaty of 1767 was motivated by 
the Marseiles chamber of commerce, which 
sought to maintain the sultan's political and 
socioeconomic feudal rule while exploiting 
the markets in his realm. The chamber's con- 
cerns included the provision of adequate gifts 
for the indigenous rulers and the constant 
evaluation of the sultan's government's views 
on commerce. It also concerned itself with the 
sultan's military strength for maintaining law 
and order by limiting the troublesome Salé 
corsairs, checking the revolts of various princes 
and local governors, and suppressing the up- 
risings of black African subjects and military 
units because of discriminatory practices. Other 
concerns included the gathering of information 
on the activities of the diplomatic corps and 
merchants of those European states, particularly 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, that com- 
peted against French commerce. There was 
constant pressure on the sultan to open his 
ports, limit his trade monopolies, restore mer- 
chandise confiscated from French entrepreneurs, 
and permit the immigration of French workers. 
There were occasional references to the consul’s 
intervention to assist persecuted Jews as well 
as to a sense of Muslim interstate cooperation 
as reflected in the sultan’s protests over the 
bombing of Tunisian ports. The volumes reflect 
the classic interrelationships between European 
commercial imperialism and a traditional feudal 
State. 

Unfortunately for the historian of indigenous 
Moroccan history, there are only a few de- 
scriptions of the conditions of various levels 
of the local communities. Chénier was primarily 
interested in the general character of the elites 
with whom he had to deal and not with the 
mass of peasant and urban laborers. Within 
these restricted references he criticized the leth- 
argy and selfcontent of the establishment 
princes, not because they did not advance their 
subjects, but because of their exclusiveness and 
isolation to European penetration. The occa- 
sional energy exerted in military encounters and 
expeditions is decried as wasteful. Yet this col- 
lection of diplomatic notes is valuable, for new 
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facts are available that reflect the methods 
whereby indigenous elites cooperated with 
European economic and political interests. 
GEORGE MOUTAFAKIS 
Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City University of New York 


BENOÍT VERHAEGEN. Rébellions au Congo. Vol. 
ume 2. (Les études du C.R.LS.P.) Brussels: 
Centre de Recherche et d'Information Socio- 
Politiques. [1969.] Pp. xxvi, 880. 600 fr. B. 


This book is part of a tradition of Belgian 
scholarship and documentation to which Benoit 
Verhaegen has made considerable contributions 
in recent years. He has been associated with 
Le Centre de Recherche et d'Information 
Socio-Politiques (CRISP) in Brussels which 
published this book and which has brought 
together a group of Belgian scholars holding 
the views of the European Catholic Left. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1963 Verhaegen was editor 
or co-editor of the massively documented and 
invaluable annual summaries of Congo politics 
that were initiated and have been continued 
by J. Gérard-Libois—books that indicate the 
concern of CRISP to understand not only the 
position of the Congolese government but also 
to deal extensively with that of dissident groups. 

Verhaegen has now produced the second 
volume of a history of the rebellions of post- 
independence Congo. This particular volume 
deals exclusively with the region of Maniema. 
The author collected his material in the Congo 
between 1965 and 1968, in particular in Man- 
iema, Kivu, and Kinshasa. He has had access 
to a remarkable amount of archival and other 
written sources. Nevertheless, he considers that 
the use of oral sources has become more and 
more important in such research. He, there- 
fore, begins with a useful introduction in which 
he discusses his research techniques. This sec- 
tion is a continuation and development of a 
chapter in his first volume in which he dealt 
with the methodological problems involved 
in such a project. There then follows an analysis 
of the sociology and geopolitics of the region. 
But the essence of the book is to be found in 
the detailed discussion of politics in Maniema 
from about 1959 and after. Verhaegen discusses 
the introduction of nationalist political parties 
into the area and the gradual breakdown of 
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constitutional politics between 1960 and 1964. 
The latter chapters deal with the rebellions 
in Kasongo and Kindu. The author analyzes 
the structure of government established by the 
simba leaders, notably the difficult relations 
between the civilians and the military. The one 
recognized party quickly went into eclipse 
and was reduced to the status of supplying the 
wants of the army and of incessant internal 
bickering. He also discusses the ideology and 
rhetoric of the new leadership, in particular the 
significance of the doctrine of the second re- 
volution evoking the name of Lumumba and 
promising the realization of the benefits that 
the Congolese politicians in Kinshasa prom- 
ised before independence but had failed to 
produce. Equally significant for the Armée pop- 
ulaire was the use of ritual and magic. This 
included initiation rites along the lines of 
baptism and the promise of immunity from 
bullets, a characteristic of a number of African 
rebellions and resistance movements. This 
ritual, through daily participation in the rites, 
also provided a degree of cohesion for the 
army. The revolt was, therefore, according 
to the author, indigenous; it was not a long- 
standing conspiracy organized from abroad, 
although the rhetoric of the leaders was in- 
fluenced by their hope for support from Russia 
and China. 

In the early stages of the rebellion there was 
almost no resistance, largely because, according 
to Verhaegen, the majority of the people, espe- 
cially among the young, supported the simba 
and because the local nationalist parties pro- 
vided a framework for the organization of the 
revolt. The majority of the people in the region 
only turned against the army as a consequence 
of brutality and the decline of the economic 
situation. The first military defeats provided 
the opportunity for such discontent to become 
manifest and for the ultimate restoration of 
the rule of the central government. All in all 
this is an invaluable book both for its analysis 
and for its documentation. We can only await 
the third volume on the revolt in Stanleyville 
and Orientale Province with special interest. 


DONALD C. SAVAGE, 
Canadian Association 
of University Teachers 
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ANN BECK. A History of the British Medical 
Administration of East Africa, 1900—1950. (Com- 
monwealth Fund Book.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 271. $8.00. 


In the continuing debate concerning the im- 
pact of European colonialism upon Africa's 
development, one of the strongest arguments 
advanced by those defending, or at least not 
totally damning, the European presence is the 
introduction and succeeding benefits upon 
Africans of European medical science. Thus 
Ann Beck's volume is welcome, particularly 
since she is generally correct in affirming that 
most scholars have paid little attention to the 
impact of European medical services on East 
African subject peoples. 

The author's announced intention is to treat 
her topic as part of the overall history of East 
Africa during the years between 1900 and 
1950. In general Beck has succeeded. There are 
few surprises in her conclusions that medical 
policies “were affected by the prevailing trends 
in the political interpretation of the duties of 
the colonial power”; that the medical services 
were influenced by "changing concepts of wel- 
fare in modern society and new ideas on edu- 
cation in tropical countries" (p. 198). It is also 
good to be reminded that private medical mis- 
sionaries long played a vital role while gov- 
ernments neglected the task, and that the care 
of Europeans in East Africa was the foremost 
task of the early medical services. The latter 
concern changed after World War 1, at least in 
administrative rhetoric, but the services given 
to Africans were often curtailed by the necessity 
for colonial governments to remain within their 
budgets. There have been serious criticisms of 
the slowness of developments designed to aid 
Africans in the years prior to 1960, but the au- 
thor openly decides to let this point pass in 
silence: “This study does not attempt to eval- 
uate what ought to have been done. It limits 
itself to the reconstruction of the history of 
British medical administration in East Africa" 
(p. 208). 

Within these limits Beck has given us a 
straightforward account that fills an important 
gap in the modern history of East Africa, 
especially for Kenya, the main focus of the 
volume. There are some minor errors of detail 
in the general account of events, but they do 
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not greatly detract from the narrative. The 
greatest fault, as I see it, is the author's dry- 
as-dust recounting of what could have been 
a gripping account of the battle against the 
many diseases endemic to East Africa, a battle 
often carried on in bush stations with inade- 
quate medical facilities. The author did make 
the effort to visit modern bush facilities to 
acquire a feeling for this aspect of the work; 
however, the effects of the visits do not pene- 
trate into the style of the volume. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Beck's effort will stand as 
a useful introduction for further work on a 
neglected theme of East African history. 
NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 
Boston University 


ROBERT L. HESS. Ethiopia: The Modernization of 
Autocracy. (Africa in the Modern World.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 


272. $8.95. 


Dr. Hess's recent book on Ethiopia, an ex- 
panded version of a previously published essay, 
belongs to a popular yet scholarly vein of 
Ethiopian historiography: his book is directed 
to a general public and is not intended to pre- 
sent a definitive contribution to the field; it 
attempts rather to fill a general lack of in- 
formation about important aspects of modern 
Ethiopia by grouping together a considerable 
amount of little known facts and figures. 

The book could be divided in two parts: 
the first introduces the reader to the general 
setting of the country and its peoples and of- 
fers a brief survey of "more than two thou- 
sand years" of history, while the second part, 
the core of the book, discusses at some length 
such topics as political stability, national in- 
tegration, the unsuccessful coup in 1960, the 
role of the students, and the end of Ethiopian 
isolation through a progressive identification 
with the rest of the African continent. A brief 
final chapter concludes the book by speculat- 
ing about the problems of dynastic succes- 
sion and the more general future of the coun- 
try. 

A certain number of generalizations, per- 
haps unavoidable in a book of this nature, are 
nonetheless questionable. Such, for instance, 
is the suggestion running throughout the his 
torical section that Ethiopian history “since 
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the late thirteenth century” is the history of 
the Shoan dynasty. In this light Ethiopia is 
seen as a monolithic country, centered around 
one dynasty, progressively growing from the 
time of the “Solomonic restoration" onward. 
Thus Ethiopia "ceased to exist" during that 
period known as the Age of the Princes (1769- 
1885), when central power “disintegrated,” 
only to find its moment of glory at the turn of 
the century when the empire "reconstituted it- 
self under the strong leadership of Menelik n. 
This theory, though traditional, is not to- 
tally convincing in that it fails to explain the 
composite nature of the Ethiopian polity 
throughout the centuries and the country's 
fundamental change from a tributary to a 
unitary state that took place only at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The identification of 
Ethiopia as the Christian "land of the Queen 
of Sheba," a necessary corollary of this theory, 
is thus unfortunately maintained for a coun- 
try of which about half of the population is 
either Muslim or pagan. 
Similarly, to group together rulers such as 
Theodore, Yohannes, and Menelik as strong 
innovating and modernizing emperors is to 
confuse, in my judgment, modernization with 
centralization and to identify innovation with 
that measure of social change that allows the 
basic structure of the state to reinforce itself. 
This is also true of the present emperor, whose 
undoubted leadership has produced at the 
same time the "major impetus" for change but 
also its major souce of control. The character 
of Ethiopian leadership is thus exemplified by 
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Autocracy," and its inherent limits. 

Hess's book is a commendable effort to make 
Ethiopia a little more familiar to the Ameri- 
can public. An annotated bibliography and a 
good index make this book a useful work of 
reference that, it is hoped, may be further 
improved by future revisions. 

ALESSANDRO TRIULZI 
Northwestern University 


D. J. MURRAY. The Governmental System in 
Southern Rhodesia. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. xxi, 393. $13.00. 


This book studies Rhodesian politics between 
1923 and 1953, a limitation not suggested by 
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its title. It was a period of marked change in 
Southern Rhodesian politics. Flushed with 
their new autonomy, settler administrations 
after 1923 developed a formally racially seg- 
regated society. Legally and administrativelv, 
they segregated African land and education. 
They instituted African councils and elevated 
chiefs to deflect growing African aspirations. 
They crushed African threats to their urban 
and rural economies. If the Central African 
Federation (1953-63) marked a partial lull, 
the advent of the Rhodesian Front party m 
1962 heralded the resumption of the earlier 
program. 

This study analyzes the interaction of both 
white occupational organizations and African 
associations with the government. The organ- 
izations sought power for their political encs, 
while the governing party sought to imple- 
ment policy through the organizations. The 
central thesis is that the cohesion of white pol- 
itics, and in particular the long tenure of 
Premier Godfrey Huggins (1933-53) cannot be 
explained by the whites' fear of Africans. Hug- 
gins adroitly traded favors with pressure 
groups, retaining political power at the ex- 
pense of consistency. But by the 1950s the oc- 
cupational organizations were unrepresenta- 
tive. A differentiated political party emerged, 
appealing to whites alarmed by the rise of 
organized militant African political conscious- 
ness, and the “Huggins system" collapsed. 

These conclusions rest on an intensive study 
of published sources, including the less ac- 
cessible publications of the predominanzly 
white pressure groups. The analysis is valu- 
able, but limited. The central thesis, per- 
suasively if somewhat turgidiy argued, pro- 
vides an often novel interpretation of the de- 
velopment of Rhodesian politics. But the au- 
thor should have used two additional cate- 
gories of sources. The accessible archival 
sources, hardly consulted, conclusively demon- 
strate the extent to which white politics were 
dominated by fears of African advancement, 
primarily in land, agriculture, and politics. 
These fears were less readily expressed in 
print. Use of these sources would have pro- 
vided material to analyze the actual processes 
of reaching key policy decisions and of de.ib- 
erately excluding Africans from governmertal 
power. The other untapped source—crucial in 
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such a tiny political! community—includes the 
reminiscences and papers of the participants, 
who here are usually shadowy figures ob- 
scured by monolithic organizations. Such 
sources also undermine the myth—scarcely 
questioned here—that during most of this pe- 
riod Africans were generally acquiescent un- 
der colonial rule. Thus the book is a substan- 
tial, but not nearly definitive, contribution to 
our knowledge of Rhodesian white and Afri- 
can politics. 

J- KEITH RENNIE 

Makerere University 
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RENE GROUSSET. The Empire of the Steppes: A 
History of Central Asia. Translated from the 
French by NAOMI WALFORD. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 1970. Pp. xxx, 687. 


$17.50. 


The Empire of the Steppes chronicles the 
history of inner Asia from antiquity until 
1757, the last year of the Jungar Empire. The 
first third of Grousset’s epic treats pre-Gengh- 
isid leaders, battles, and territorial changes, 
with forays into the world of philological 
problems and oriental art. The author de- 
scribes chronologically the Scythians, Huns, 
Hsiung-nu, T’u-chiieh, Uighur, and Seljuks, as 
well as the Kara-khitai and Kwarizmian em- 
pires. 

This first section builds toward the Eliza- 
bethan period, so to speak, of nomadic history 
—the times of Genghis Khan and Tamerlain. 
For these two hundred years (1200-1405) the 
political story is full and accurate, though 
René Grousset acts as defensor fidei (Chris- 
tianity in various forms), portraying Moslems 
as fanatics and overemphasizing the role of 
Nestorian Christians. Institutional history, cul- 
tural adaptations, and the theory of sedentary- 
steppe relations receive little attention, but 
the author leads us carefully through the al- 
most indigestibly prolix political details that 
characterized the declining Genghisid empires 
and the rise of Tamerlain. René Grousset re- 
gards Tamerlain as an educated villain who, 
unlike the "noble savage" Genghis, should 
have known enough to act more decorously. 
Tamerlain's military campaigns are carefully 
and concisely described, but the conqueror's 
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more sophisticated and constructive side is ne- 
glected. The Empire of the Steppes does not 
mention Tamerlain’s policy of keeping his 
nomadic troops busy and happy by promoting 
constant warfare outside of the home area, 
Transoxania, thereby enabling this area to 
flourish. Unlike Genghis Khan, who drove se- 
dentary wealth out of his empire, T'amerlain in 
his time achieved peace and enrichment at 
home. To balance Grousset's portrait of Tam- 
erlain, one must also say that Tamerlain was 
intelligent enough not to give his nomads ar- 
able land and that he knew how to promote 
trade. The description of the fifteenth-century 
Timurids underplays the dervish activities, 
omitting entirely Khoja Ahrar, the virtual 
ruler of late fifteenth-century Transoxania, 
and does not note the significance of the der- 
vish anti-intellectualism that was to stifle Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The final section covers the decline of the 
Golden Horde, the rise and fall of the Jungar 
Empire, and the chaos in  Transoxania. 
Though current research has added to what 
René Grousset knew in his lifetime, his ac- 
count is basically accurate. The description of 
Jungar-Tibetan relations of 1700-20 is some- 
what unbalanced, and the Mongol rebellion 
of 1756-57 is not mentioned. More important, 
however, is the lack of a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the decline of nomadism and of 
inner Asia. The Empire of the Steppes ends 
without a recapitulation and coda. 

Though some of the material needs updat- 
ing and the pace of the book straddles un- 
comfortably the gap between the layman's 
and the expert's interests (for example there 
are copious footnotes and philological details, 
but only sources available in Western Euro- 
pean languages are cited), it is to be recom- 
mended as a complete and accurate general 
history of the steppe empires. 

FRANK HUDDLE, JR. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


EDWARD H. SCHAFER. Shore of Pearls. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 178. $7.00. 


Hainan Island, the subject of this fascinating 
study, is located between the China Sea and 
the Gulf of Tonkin and separated from the 
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southern coast of mainland China by the 
Hainan Strait. In six informative chapters 
Professor Schafer discusses the history, nat- 
ural aspects, aboriginal tribes, commerce, Chi- 
nese exiles, and varying foreign opinions of 
Hainan. Drawing on an impressive array of 
Chinese and Western sources, he reconstructs 
the Chinese image of the island and its peoples 
from earliest antiquity to the end of the 
Northern Sung dynasty. Even a charitable in- 
terpretation of these sources reveals that the 
Chinese held the native aborigines, the Li peo- 
ple, in low esteem and exploited them ruth- 
lessly. Apparently the lush vegetation and 
exotic fauna of Hainan had little appeal for 
the Chinese; it was the riches to be gained 
from such goods as aromatic aloeswood and 
gold that attracted merchants, government 
agents, and adventurers to the island. 

Throughout the period covered by the book 
Hainan was a dreaded place of exile for Chi-: 
nese officials in disfavor. The most famous of 
these hapless exiles was Su Shih, the Sung dy- 
nasty official, poet, and calligrapher. While 
Su Shih praised the tea made from the water 
of Hainan's fresh springs and found some in- 
tellectual companionship among the natives, 
less resourceful officials were driven to suicide 
or mental decay on the Shore of Pearls. 

In his introduction Professor Schafer mod- 
estly describes this book as an "inflated foot- 
note" of his earlier study, The Vermilion 
Bird (1967), which itself narrowed the focus of 
The Golden Peaches of Samarkand (1963). Let 
us hope he will continue to delight and in- 
form readers with still further studies of con- 
tacts between the Chinese and the world be- 
yond the central kingdom. 

THOMAS LAWTON 
Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 


WM. THEODORE DE BARY and THE CONFERENCE ON 
MING THOUGHT. Self and Society in Ming 
Thought. (Studies in Oriental Culture, Num- 
ber 4.) New York: Columbia University Press. 


1970. Pp. xii, 550. $17.50. 


Self and Society is a fully packed Chinese 
chest. First we find five papers on Confucian 
thought of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), rang- 
ing from 2 pioneering, highly informative 
piece by Wing-tsit Chan (to whom the volume 
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is dedicated) on neglected but influentia. 
early Ming thinkers, to a rich and perceptive 
study by the editor of late Ming philosophy 
after Wang Yang-ming. Professor De Bary's 
portrayals here of the brash and impulsive 
Wang Ken and the individualist Li Chih, 
who died a martyr for his deviations, are un- 
surpassed. The other papers in this group are 
by contributors from the Far East, including 
the well-known scholar Tang Chun-i. Jen Yu- 
wen's is new information, in quantity and with 
much close analysis on the fifteenth-century 
southern meditative moralist Ch'en Hsien- 
chang. Professor T’ang and Professor Take- 
hiko Okada of Kyushu University offer essays 
(to which I will return) on conceptual prok- 
lems in the Wang school of "mind." 

If this first group of papers shows us the 
underlying unity of Ming philosophy, the 
marked turning inward of Confucian psycho- 
\ logical and moral reflection, the last seven give 
an impression of the great variety of Ming in- 
tellectual life at different social levels. Two 
deal with the Taoist’s perennial preoccupa- 
tion with physical immortality. Anna Seidel 
examines the shaping of the legend of an 
early Ming reputed "immortal"; Liu Ts’un- 
yan opens up the difficult complexities of reg- 
imens of immortality-seeking and is able to 
show us something easy to forget, that the most 
prominent and respectable of Ming Confu- 
cian moralists, even Wang Yang-ming himself, 
were thoroughly familiar with these mysteries. 
There are two careful papers (by Ray Huang 
and Robert Crawford) on “scholar-statesmen,” 
which give important balance to the book. 
Professor Crawford's major study of the six- 
teenth-century Chang Chü-cheng contains un- 
expected rewards, for example an engrossing 
ten pages on Chang's philosophy of history. 
Especially enjoyable reading is found in Pro- 
fessor C. T. Hsia’s sensitive examination of the 
themes of time, change, and mortality in the 
romantic plots of the late Ming dramat:st 
T’ang Hsien-tsu. Professor Tadao Sakai's ar- 
ticle "Confucianism and Popular Educational 
Works" not only gives us important material 
on the intersection of philosophy and religion 
at a different level of society but serves also to 
introduce the research of a Japanese scholar 
whose work deserves to be better known. 

Leon Hurvitz "Chu Hung' One Mind” 
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is a valuable ground-breaking study of one of 
the last examples of a living tradition of Bud- 
dhist philosophy in China and is presented 
with commendable clarity. Confucian preoc- 
cupation with Buddhist texts and themes—for 
example, in Li Chih, Chang Chü-cheng, and 
Wang Chi—is briefly treated in other papers, 
but the relationships between Buddhist and 
late Confucian mental self-cultivation are in 
need of a closer and fuller analysis than they 
receive, in this book or in any book. Research 
in this difficult area continues: two papers on 
late Ming Buddhists were presented in a con- 
ference recently organized by Professor De 
Bary, which may later yield a sequel to the 
present volume. 

Two of the articles that interested me 
most in the opening group of philosophical 
papers are the re-examinations of Confucian 
philosophy of mind by Professors T’ang and 
Okada. They are not easy reading. To me, 
T'ang's is sometimes unclear, and Okada’s of- 
ten more so; indeed one must be quite familiar 
with the Chinese material he is dealing with to 
find him anything but opaque. But Profes- 
sor T’ang’s "Concept of Moral Mind” is re- 
warding. He offers, convincingly, a fundamen- 
tal reinterpretation of Wang Yang-ming as 
synthesizing the Sung schools of Chu and Lu 
(rather than merely developing Lu's thought), 
and in doing so he has shown me a world of 
insight in the Sung and Ming Confucians 
that I had not realized was theirs. 

I have not gained as much, yet, from Pro- 
fessor Okada's "Wang Chi and the Rise of 
Existentialism." I do not look forward to the 
time when I must choose whether to dismiss 
his article as unprofitable or try to explain it 
to my students. I think he means by “existen- 
tialism" the thesis that if we wish to grasp 
what our mind is we have to observe what it is 
doing; that is, that the mind's "substance," 
typically in late Confucianism identified with a 
world-ordering “principle,” is not something 
lying behind a person's play of mental act, 
emotion, and moral effort, but that play itself. 
But I am not sure of this. I do not think this 
is quite what "existentialism" has meant to 
other people, but perhaps it implies at least 
some genuinely existentialist themes. The prob- 
lem is worth much more study. 

It is regrettable that a book as important 
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and as valuable as Self and Society in Ming 
Thought has been priced beyond the reach of 
many students who will want it. Investigation 
has persuaded me that the publishers have 
charged what they had to; and, indeed, if it 
had been published this year the price would 
have had to be higher. But we must all ask 
what this continuing pressure of cost may do 
to scholarship. 

DAVID S. NIVISON 

Stanford University 


MARY E. FERGUSON. China Medical Board and 
Peking Union Medical College: A Chronicle of 
Fruitful Collaboration, 1914-1951. New York: 
China Medical Board of New York. 1970. Pp. 
263. $7.00. 


The Peking Union Medical College was the 
foremost Western established medical institu- 
tion in China and probably the most enduring 
monument to the century of foreign missionary 
and philanthropic enterprise that ended in 
1949. This book is an administrative history 
of the college (generally known as the PUMC) 
in its relations with the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the New York-based China Medical Board, 
set up to administer the foundation's medical 
programs in China. 

There are severe limitations to this type 
of history, and it cannot hope to bring out the 
full significance of the remarkable institution 
it discusses. For instance, the important scientific 
and medical work at PUMC, including such 
basic discoveries as synthesis of the drug ephe- 
drine and Davidson Black's paleontological 
work on the Peking Man, is only touched 
upon. The impact of PUMC and its graduates 
on the modern Chinese medical profession 
can only be inferred from occasional ref- 
erences to activities of the faculty and gradu- 
ates. The Chinese response to this foreign 
institution in a period of increasing nationalism 
—the tension between appreciation for its 
scientific contribution and suspicion of its 
foreign control—is treated only incidentally. 

Yet the book is livelier and more candid than 
many official histories of this type. In treating 
the frequent tensions between the board in 
New York and the college's administrators 
and trustees in China the author, who was a 
long-time executive secretary of PUMC, reveals 
some interesting aspects of the financing and 
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the direction of American philanthropic enter- 
prise abroad. Most interesting is the “irregular” 
personal intervention of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. to effect the removal of the acting director 
of PUMC, Roger S. Greene, partly because of 
differing opinions on the role of Christian 
evangelism in the college. This incident pro- 
voked what was probably the sharpest dis- 
agreement between the college’s predominantly 
Chinese board of trustees and its American 
financial backers. 

On the whole, however, the history of the 
college was marked by a high degree of Ameri- 
can-Chinese cooperation despite the financial 
problems of the Great Depression and the 
vicissitudes of twentieth-century Chinese do- 
mestic and international politics. Only after 
the outbreak of the Korean War and the State 
Department’s freezing of all financial trans- 
actions with China was the PUMC nationalized 
in January 1951. 

There runs throughout the book a quiet note 
of pride in fulfilling John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s 
original promise to "make permanent the 
establishment on Chinese soil of the best in 
scientific medicine that the world can offer." 
The PUMC did this, as proven by the college's 
continued existence as the leading medical 
center in the Peoples Republic. 

Many of the hopes of its founders—such as 
the wish of former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Raymond  Fosdick, that 
medicine will be one of the ties "that bind 
the human race together regardless of ideologies 
and boundary lines"—may now seem rather 
dated and perhaps naive. But of all the blasted 
dreams and withered hopes from the era "when 
China faced West" the efforts of those who 
built the PUMC seem to have come closest 
to bearing fruit. 

RALPH C. CROIZIER 
University of Rochester 


JEROME B. GRIEDER. Hu Shih and the Chinese 
Renaissance: Liberalism in the Chinese Revo- 
lution, 1917-1937. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
Number 46.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 420. $12.50. 


This is a distinguished book from a distinguished 
series. Drawing upon Hu Shih's published and 
unpublished writings as well as personal inter- 
views with him before his death in 1962, Pro- 
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fessor Grieder of Brown University has written 
an illuminating and sensitive biography of 
one of modern China's leading scholars and 
its most prominent exponent of liberalism. 
He deals primarily with Hu’s social and political 
views (rather than his works of scholarship) 
and rightly focuses upon the two decades 1917- 
37 when those views had the most influence. 
Mr. Grieder treats his subject sympathetically 
though not uncritically. He analyzes Hu's 
ideas with care, confidence, and subtlety, show- 
ing the remarkable continuity of his thought 
and comparing his ideas with those of his 
mentor John Dewey, his contemporaries in 
China, and also the Confucian tradition (which 
at a subconscious level was more influential 
than one would have expected in a man who 
made his reputation attacking that tradition). 
It is a beautifully written book about an im- 
portant personage. 

Mr. Grieder suggests tbat liberalism in 
modern China was doomed to failure because 
the environment was so inhospitable, that 
Hu's dilemma as a liberal living in a revolu- 
tionary society was basically unresoluble. Yet 
it seems to me that, in a small way at least, Hu 
Shih, as a leader of the liberal bloc, contributed 
as well to its failure because of his own personal 
limitations. Hu’s flaw was not that he was 
elitist, for many of his contemporaries, not 
excluding the communists, were also elitist, 
but that he was too cerebral in his approach 
to social and political questions. He repeatedly 
urged his students and readers to stop ranting 
about "fundamental solutions" like socialism 
and instead to study "specific problems" such 
as the standard of living of the ricksha coolie. 
But how much did Hu himself study these 
problems? More important, how much did he 
do to help alleviate the coolie's plight? Precious 
little, one gathers. Hu was a strikingly un- 
emotional man, characterized by what Mr. 
Grieder describes as "moral blindness to the 
dimensions of the suffering that afflicted his 
countrymen." Thus, in his hundreds of maga- 
zine articles he referred to the problems of the 
peasantry hardly more than once or twice! 
As someone in the early 1930s commented 
bitterly, Hu Shih “never scratched where it 
itched.” Nevertheless, in his chosen stance as 
a detached and dispassionate critic, he stuck 
steadfastly, even heroically, to his liberal values 
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in the face of opposition from all sides. He 
was, to the end, a good man. But as he himself 
had exclaimed in a brief and uncharacteristic 
moment in 1920, "It is not enough to be a good 
man—it is necessary to be a good man who can 
fight." We have much to learn from this 
study of Hu Shih's life, 

EDWARD J. M. RHOADS 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


A. B. BLAGODATOV. Zapiski o kitaïskoï revolyutsii 
1925-1927 gg. [Notes on the Chinese Revolu- 
tion of 1925-1927]. Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo 
“Nauka.” ı970. Pp. 250. 


In the wake of deteriorating Sino-Soviet re- 
lations, the USSR in the late 1950s began pub- 
lishing materials on the Russian revolutionary 
experience in China during the 1920s. Lieu- 
tenant-General A. B. Blagodatov’s book is one 
of the latest examples of such efforts. 

Blagodatov (known as Rollan in China), who 
ended up as Blyukher's chief of staff and 
deputy, was in China for two and a half years 
before departing for home in July 1927 follow- 
ing the collapse of the Wuhan regime. Some of 
what Blagodatov writes has been covered by 
other memorialists, particularly by M. I. 
Kazanin, who was Blagodatov's translator in 
1926-27 and who detailed his experiences in 
V shtabe Blyukhera. Vospominantya o kitaiskoi 
revolyutsii 1925-1927 godov (1966). But Blago- 
datov specifically states that he does not want to 
repeat the observations of others and generally 
avoids giving his version of situations covered 
elsewhere in recent Soviet literature. His eye- 
witness reports of the collapse of the second 
national army in early 1926, of the journey of 
the Kuomintang government from Canton to 
Wuhan later that year, and of affairs at Chiang 
Kai-shek's headquarters in Nanchang and Nan- 
king in 1927 fit his criteria of nonrepetitive- 
ness and are important for Western scholars. 

In addition to his own diaries and recol- 
lections, Blagodatov uses undesignated archives 
and the journals of other Russian advisers in 
China. Among the new materials he presents 
from these latter sources, the account drawn 
from a stenographic report of Feng Yu-hsiang's 
meeting with Russian government officials in 
Moscow on March 21, 1926, is the most signif- 
icant. 
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Blagodatov does best when he draws upon 
his own resources or directly from materials 
such as those cited above. When he attempts 
to outline the broad picture, his grasp seems 
rather limited. Nevertheless, his recital of the 
steps in the collapse of the "Left" Kuomintang, 
though scarcely new or penetrating for non- 
Soviet observers, will fill in many previously 
existing gaps for the Soviet reader. 

Zapisksi o kitaiskoi revolyutsii 1925-1927 gg. 
is not so important as the previously published, 
more comprehensive two-volume memoir of 
Lieutenant-General A. I. Cherepanov (Zapiski 
voennovo sovetnika v Kitae [1964]; Severnyi 
pokhod natsional’no-revolyutsionnoi armii Ki- 
taya [1968], but it has its own attractions and 
makes its own not insignificant contribution. 

DAN N. JACOBS 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


CHIN-TUNG LIANG. The Sinister Face of the 
Mukden Incident. (Asia in the Modern World, 
Number 6.) New York: St. John’s University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 188. $3.75. 


This monograph adds documentation in sup- 
port of the thesis that scheming Japanese 
officers, particularly those of the Kwantung 
Army, brought about the Mukden incident 
as a major step in a grand conspiracy to impose 
on Japan a military-dominated, fascist regime. 
According to Liang the 1931 Mukden spark 
eventually kindled World War n. 

Taking on the mien of the judge in Marc 
Bloch’s discussion of historical analysis, Liang 
underscores his thesis of Japanese culpability 
by drawing on heretofore unavailable Chinese 
and Japanese sources, principally secondary 
works and the archives of the Japanese foreign 
ministry, as well as the proceedings of the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East. Liang’s legal training is manifested as he 
ferrets out of the maelstrom of army politics 
those “sinister figures” responsible for the in- 
cident and subsequent depredations against 
China. 

In six uneven chapters the author provides a 
background to the incident, a glance at the 
incident, details of the Mukden conspiracy, 
discussions of the reactions of Tokyo and Nan- 
king, and his ideas on the causes of the incident. 
Too little space is given to his hypothesis 
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that the “real” causes of the Mukden incident 
may have been first, a subtle shift of naval 
strength in the Pacific; second, fluctuations in 
Sino-Soviet relations; and third, the hopelessness 
of the Manchurian-Mongolian separatist move- 
ment, 

Although Liang has brought to English- 
language print a wealth of heretofore unavail- 
able documents, the overall quality of this 
work is materially affected by the numerous 
errors in the narrative, appendix, and bibliog- 
raphy, especially in the transliteration of Jap- 
anese names into English. 

G. RALPH FALCONERI 
University of Oregon 


MARTIN EBON. Lin Piao: The Life and Writings 
of Ghina's New Ruler. New York: Stein and 
Day. 1970. Pp. 378. $10.00. 


This journalistic account of Mao Tse-tung’s 
designated successor is written for the general 
reader. The book has two parts, a biographical 
essay and a selection of Lin's writings. Informa- 
tion on Lin himself comprises only a minor 
portion of the first part, the balance being 
filled in with sketches of other members of 
the Chinese Communist ruling elite. Large 
blanks occur in the author's rendition of Lin's 
life, despite the existence of numerous sources 
that adequately fill the gaps and explicate 
many of Lin's actions. The author, who does 
not read Chinese and who is relatively un- 
familiar with Chinese Communist history, thus 
relies on his own speculation (treated, un- 
fortunately, as fact) or on extraneous detail 
to smooth over the bumps. 

The second section comprises some of Lin's 
writings from 1940 to 1969. While some im- 
portant selections are included (the 1965 
people's war speech and Lin's Politburo speech 
on politics of May 1966), the impression is 
created that the compendium is complete. 
Most of Lin's significant writings, however, 
appeared before 1940 and are available but 
not included in the book. The 1940 article that 
begins the author's compendium was probably 
not even written by Lin, the important de- 
clarations in the internal army publication, 
Work Correspondence, for 1961 were neglected 
by the author, and even the revealing speech 
of August 9, 1967, following the Wuhan in- 
cident was omitted. In their places the author 
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has put a series of purely pro forma greetings 
and messages to foreign parties issued over 
Lin's signature but not attributable to him 
personally. 

Until a more definitive work on Lin appears 
the reader would be best advised to rely or 
a combination of official Chinese Communist, 
Nationalist, and Western writings on Lin. 
For the first, see Chairman Mao’s Successor— 
Deputy Supreme Commander Lin Piao (1970), 
available from the Association of Research 
Libraries, Washington, D.C. A good example 
of the second is The Current and Past of Lin 
Piao (1968), obtainable in translation from 
the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. An accurate and accessible example of 
Western writings is Loren Fessler, “The Long 
March of Lin Piao," New York Times Magazine, 
September 10, 1967. 

THOMAS W. ROBINSON 
Pacific Palisades, 
California 


RICHARD T. CHANG. From Prejudice to Toler- 
ance: A Study of the Japanese Image of the 
West, 1826-1864. (Monumenta Nipponica Mon- 
ograph.) Tokyo: Sophia University. 1970. Pp. 
xiv, 237. $6.50. 


This book is basically an analysis of the re- 
sponse of two important warrior-scholars, 
Fujita Töko (1806-54) and Sakuma Shözan 
(1811-64), to the nineteenth-century pressures 
from the Western powers. In his analysis the 
author makes a special contribution to intel- 
lectual history and presents new and interest- 
ing glimpses into the lives and thought of these 
men and of their times. 

They are shown to have had much in com- 
mon. Their writings reflected the Confucian 
tradition, especially the principles of Sung Tzu 
as set forth in his treatise on war, Ping Fa. 
They were influenced by their knowledge of 
China’s defeat by England in the Opium War. 
Through their study of Dutch writings they 
came to recognize the superiority of Western 
technology and military power. They were both 
imprisoned by the Tokugawa dictatorship for 
their subversive activities. On the other hard, 
their writings clearly show that they developed 
different views of the West. 

Fujita, who served as a close adviser to his 
feudal baron, Tokugawa Nariaki of Mito, a 
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leading advocate of exclusion, was violently 
opposed to foreign trade. He also feared that 
Christianity would be used as a ruse by the 
foreign powers to lure Japan into submission. 
He saw little differences among the Western 
powers. They had superior military strength, 
were unreliable, acquisitive, and hence Japan's 
enemies. In the two years prior to his death 
he organized the construction of large Western- 
style ships and reverberatory furnaces. Sakuma, 
who was an official of a fief in central Japan 
and had spent several years in Edo (old Tokyo), 
was more sophisticated about the West. He 
recognized that the European countries varied 
considerably. While he was fearful of England's 
designs, he held Holland in high esteem and 
recommended that it be asked to help Japan 
to improve its defenses. He urged avoidance 
of war until Japan's defenses were improved, 
yet advocated foreign trade as a means of ob- 
taining intelligence about potential enemies. 
He often referred to the superiority of the 
technology of the West and of the ethics of 
the East. He became an authority on Western- 
style gunnery and opened a school in Edo 
where he taught several of the most brilliant 
young nationalists. An adviser on foreign affairs 
for the Tokugawa government, he was assas- 
sinated while trying to persuade the imperial 
partisans to form a united front against the 
foreigners. | 
The shifts of these two protagonists in their 
images of the West appear, however, to have 
been from ignorance to awe or admiration 
rather than from "prejudice to tolerance." The 
book would be far more useful as a ready ref. 
erence were it not for its confusing index. 
HUGH BORTON 
Columbia University 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN. Japanese Recogni- 
tion of the U.S.S.R.: Soviet-Japanese Relations, 
1921-1930. Tokyo: Sophia University, in coop- 
eration with Diplomatic Press, T'allahassee, Fla. 
1970. Pp. 419. $15.00. 


The course of Professor Lensen's published 
peregrinations through Russian relations with 
Asia has now "progressed" to the immediate 
postrevolutionary period and focuses here on 
the proces of accommodation between the 
Soviet Union and Japan. The story is told 
chronologically, seemingly without overlooking 
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the least detail, in fact so exactingly that most 
of the numerous relevant documents and even 
variants of these are reproduced in full in the 
text itself. Lensen suggests in the preface that 
he reprints the documents in order to stress 
his point that the difficulties of the 1920s in 
Japan's recognition of the USSR are of “more 
than academic interest today," for in this case 
study he sees possible parallels not only in 
contemporary Soviet-Japanese relations but 
in Sino-Japanese and even in Sino-American 
relations. 

One assumes that the significance of such 
parallels relates to broader questions of na- 
tional interests, economic systems, styles of 
diplomacy, and the like rather than to the 
minutiae of oil, coal, or fishery negotiations 
between the parties. If this assumption is cor- 
rect then the first five chapters of Professor 
Lensen's book, which detail all the nuances 
of the five Soviet-Japanese conferences (1921~ 
25) that ultimately resulted in the Basic Con- 
vention of 1925 and Japan's recognition of 
the USSR, are much more successful than 
chapters six through eleven, which are obviously 
intended to round out the record. In fact pages 
177-95 of chapter 6 simply reproduce the 
Basic Convention verbatim, and pages 271- 
316, all of chapter 10, provide a similar ver- 
batim text of the Fishery Convention between 
Japan and the USSR. 

Once more, in chapter 12, entitled "Lingering 
Mistrust,” and in a subsequent “Epilogue” 
Professor Lensen returns to some of the in- 
triguing questions of interpretation that his 
research raises and, in what may be his most use- 
ful analysis he contends that "the Japanese 
trusted the Soviets as little as the Soviets 
trusted them" (p. 344). Nevertheless he dem- 
onstrates convincingly that such mutual dis 
trust did not override mutual opportunism, 
which each country in its own way saw as 
improving its international position vis-à-vis 
the United States. What seems distressing is 
that in an excess of attention to very specific 
data some of the provocative insights that 
Professor Lensen has are too often given short 
shrift in favor of details that might well have 
been relegated to footnotes or appendixes. 

A further problem for Professor Lensen is 
the kinds of sources on which he has relied. 
In his footnotes there seems to be a certain 
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undifferentiated use of diverse material with 
particular reliance on the Japanese foreign 
office archives, Tanaka  Bunichiro's Nisso 
Koshoshi (History of the Negotiations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union) (1942) and 
Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSR (Documents 
of the Foreign Policy of the USSR), published 
in 1958 by the ministry of foreign affairs of 
the USSR. It would have been extremely use- 
ful for the reader if at the outset Professor 
Lensen had provided his own evaluation of 
the reliability of at least these three principal 
sources as well as an explanation of his method 
of utilizing them. For example, the Japanese 
archives he uses were seized by the American- 
led occupation and microfilmed for the Library 
of Congress; the Tanaka volume was a secret 
report prepared for "in-house" use by a former 
Japanese ambassador to the Soviet Union; the 
Dokumenty is an official publication of the 
Soviet government. Surely each of these has a 
particular value to a historian of Professor 
Lensen's sophistication, and his readers are 
entitled to be informed accordingly. 

GRANT K. GOODMAN 

University of Kansas 
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DANIEL M. MENDELOWITZ. A History of American 
Art. ad ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1970. Pp. x, 522. $17.95. 

This attractive work offers an overview of the 
arts in Ámerica from precolonial times to the 
present. Discussions of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture form its core, but the author 
also analyzes textiles, ceramics, home furnish- 
ings, and industrial design. The coverage of 
architecture and design, both public arts, is 
best; that of painting and sculpture holds no 
surprises. In an effort to include everything, the 
author sometimes slights intriguing subjects, 
and too much of the book consists of brief 
biographical summaries of artists. But the author 
is right to celebrate the diversity and vigor 
in American art. 

Given that general attitude, it seems a shame 
the author did not adopt a wider approach. 
The fine arts offer rich material for intellectual 
and cultural historians, and the best art history 
uses broad themes to integrate the arts and 
culture, without overlooking the distinctive 
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qualities of individual artists and of eras. The 
fine arts are important and interesting for 
obvious esthetic reasons. But they also give 
clues to the needs and forces behind public 
tastes, to the moods of an era, and to the rate 
of cultural change. The canons by which critics 
judge works of art, for instance, can say a good 
deal about social aspirations and apprehensions. 
The education of artists and their work in 
professional organizations are aspects of cul. 
tural interchange among nations that need more 
study. The role that various groups assign the 
arts in a democratic society is one way of per 
ceiving the pressures for both change and stabil- 
ity within that society. 

Profesor Mendelowitz has chosen a more 
strictly chronological approach, though he 
dots the text with useful insights. He offers 
more than a general textbook, but something 
less than a well-integrated analytical survey 
of the arts in American life. There is material 
aplenty in his pages to intrigue those interested 
in an art history that does not divorce esthetics 
from culture. 

H. WAYNE MORGAN 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


A. V. EFIMOV. SShA: Puti razvitita kapitalizma 
(Doimperialisticheskaia epokha) [USA: Paths of 
the Development of Capitalism (Pre-imperialist 
era)]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie Istorii.) 
Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1969. Pp. 694. 


No matter what its overall qualities may be, 
a book that, among its other errors of fact, 
refers to Carl Schurz as a "slaveholder" (p. 
160), that credits Morse with having invented 
the "wireless telegraph" in 1842 (pp. 245, 25:), 
and that mistranslates the Declaration of In- 
dependence to enumerate among the "unalien- 
able rights" that to the "control of property" 
(p. 368) is not likely to persuade the American 
reader of its right to be taken seriously. This 
is in some degree unfortunate, for Mr. Efimov 
is one of the deans of the yet rather small 
band of Soviet Americanists and has done much 
to train students who have already contributed 
a number of interesting works in the growing 
body of Soviet historical literature on America. 
Indeed, the present volume indicates that 
Efimov represents a point of view on American 
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history that deserves attention on our part to 
his efforts to apply Marxian terms of analysis 
to this country's past. He has chosen, however, 
to present his argument in the form of a 
practically unchanged reprinting of his K 
istorii kapitalizma v SShA (On the History of 
Capitalism in the U.S.) of 1934, which con- 
tains many errors of fact or of proofreading 
and which, as far as the footnotes bear witness, 
rests almost entirely on those sources then 
avalable to Efimov but that have since been 
extended or modified by later research. 

He also includes his Ocherki istorii SShA. 
Ot otkrytiia Ameriki do okonchaniia grazh- 
danskoi voiny (Outline of the History of the 
U.S.: From the Discovery of America to the 
End of the Civil War), first published in 1958. 
'This section, though somewhat freer of school- 
boy howlers than the first, often seems remote 
and schematic in its analysis of American 
events, to the point that one must ask if Mr. 
Efimov is not shaping his conclusions at a cer- 
tain philosophical distance from the evidence. 
As but one example of this, it may be noted 
that the author on page 473 praises the policies 
of the Russian American Company toward 
the natives of Alaska as "at the same time to a 
certain degree giving them access to higher 
forms of production and of culture," while 
American policies toward the Indians are never 
granted even this slight relief from blanket 
condemnation. Other sections seem frequently 
to reflect the "ought to be" of Soviet Marxism 
without supplying all the points of fact that 
would seem convincing to the nonadept in 
that form of belief. Thus Mr. Efimov's volume, 
despite strivings after a breadth of approach 
that American scholars should find of great 
interest, fails both because of an oversupply of 
irritating factual errors and because of a marked 
separation between its conclusions and the 
strength of the facts he marshals in their sup- 
port. It is unfortunate that thirty-five years of 
work in the field of American studies could 
not have shown to better advantage than it 
does in this book and that Mr. Efimov’s pio- 
neering steps as a trainer of Soviet scholars 
must be shadowed by so faulty a presentation 
of his point of view. 

R. V. ALLEN 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES A. BARKER. American Convictions: 
Cycles of Public Thought, 1600-1850. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. ı970. Pp. 
xix, 632. $15.00. 


This book is a spacious and leisurely summary 
of what Professor Barker calls "public thought" 
up to 1850. His prefatory definition of public 
thought as the "main ideas and impulses, 
loyalties and traditions, which have concerned 
publiccommunity life in America" is an ex- 
planation of his field of work that is obviously 
blurred. Much later on he approaches his field 
another way, implying that his work concerns 
the thought of people who have “been honored, 
from their time to ours, because they voiced 
and served a program which the people have 
cherished, which added new value to the 
American system," people who "became first 
the spokesmen, then the symbols, of lines of 
thought which have endured" (p. 292). This 
strategic conception becomes as clear as it ever 
does in this book in the manner typical of 
historians—by example. Barker's work concerns 
the thought of men like Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Marshall, Madison, Jackson, Cal- 
houn, Emerson, and Thoreau within his time 
span; and Lincoln, William James, John Dewey, 
and Franklin Roosevelt beyond it. The book is 
structured around political thought, reforming 
religion, economic conceptions, and educa- 
tional policy. 

American Convictions ranges widely and 
frequently shows the social relationship be- 
tween different categories of human effort. 
Barker is especially successful in at least out- 
lining the dialectic between academic cur- 
riculums and social theory, but somewhat 
less successful in conceptualizing popular re- 
ligion in this necessary way. A danger intrinsic 
to a broad historical survey, even one so leisurely 
as this, is occasional superficiality, as the two 
pages devoted to an explication of Jonathan 
Edwards' Freedom of the Will demonstrate. 
This weakness does not appear in the treatment 
of the political thinkers or popular religionists, 
but it seems to be inevitable in the discussion 
of systematic thinkers and creative writers. 
There are thus admirable portraits of George 
Whitefield and John Woolman, for example, 
but thinner ones of Roger Williams and James 
Fenimore Cooper. For all the expansiveness 
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of this book, there is a sense of hurry when 
the subject is particularly complex. But this 
perhaps is a consequence of stressing public 
thought rather than the intellectual context 
within which this thought about the public 
occurred. In the treatment of Williams, for 
example, unless his use of typology is at least 
raised, his attitude about civic and ecclesiastical 
pluralism will not be understood in either its 
fullness or its particularity. This may be a 
necessary price of casting so wide a net, but 
there are many comoensations in American 
Convictions. 

The “philosopher-statesmen” of the Revolu- 
tion come alive because the relationships be- 
tween categories are firm: politics is related to 
religion, and both are sometimes related to 
education, especially apt of course for Jefferson. 
The several religious awakenings are portrayed 
with sensitivity, but in their social rather than 
their theological dimensions. Yet there are 
important transitions that seem to explain 
more than they do. It is difficult to know pre- 
cisely what we are being told when Barker 
says that "it is an open secret that the decision 
for American independence from England in 
1776 owes much to the intellectual movement 
we seek" (p. 191), that is, the Enlightenment; 
the debate on this interesting question centers 
around how much is much. And what exactly 
is intended by what appears to be an interest- 
ing notion, that Pennsylvania "tried to bring 
politics into close line with doctrine and reached 
beyond firm grasp" (p. 272)? 

Although Barker’s reasons for excluding 
slavery and the coming of the Civil War are 
mostly persuasive, there is a flaw in the tone of 
the argument. By concentrating on matters 
away from the gathering national fire, his work 
becomes blander and slightly more complacent 
than is acceptable. The key to this is a small 
thing, but it reveals something that is unspoken 
in these pages. Frances Wright is described 
as “beautiful but outspoken” (p. 446). The 
little “but” is a red flag, a cover for a set of 
political and cultural assumptions that ought 
to be looked at very carefully. This book is full 
of pride in the American accomplishment with- 
out enough critical ballast. From reading it 
it is a little hard to imagine where Henry 
George came from. To be sure, the usual dis- 
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claimer is here: "To be sure, the female half 
of the population, and all but a very few 
Negroes, were excluded from voting" (p. 424). 
But this statement is not followed up; it is 
simply an introjection in wooden prose when 
compared to the hundreds of enthusiastic sen- 
tences that sing of the glory of the place. 

My final hesitation derives from the interest 
of something Barker raises. Very early in the 
book he talks about the change in language 
toward the vernacular in the sixteenth century 
as reflecting "political restlessness" (p. 10). 
But he sees “little connection with politics" 
in the changes of language during and after 
the American Revolution (p. 380). He does 
not explain this different result, but he does 
acknowledge the centrality of language habits 
to intellectual history. 

LOREN BARITZ 
State University of New York, 
Albany 


PAGE SMITH. Daughters of the Promised Lana: 
Women in American History. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1970. Pp. 392. $8.95. 


The other half of the American population is 
finally earning its fair share of historians' at- 
tention. Page Smith makes his contribution 
with what he calls “a generalizing book" about 
the role and importance of women since Ply- 
mouth Plantation (with glances as far back 
as ancient Egypt). 

In many ways this is a gratifying study. It 
does indeed generalize, not only in chronologi- 
cal scope but also across the diversity of whize 
middle-class women’s concerns: the familiar 
matters of legal and economic. opportunity; 
the less familiar but equally fervent religious 
activities; and the troubling realm of mar- 
riage, motherhood, and sexuality. At the same 
time his vivid anecdotes and biographical 
sketches give to his account the vitality born 
of the particular. The combination of wide 
research and graceful prose has produced a 
comprehensive narrative of women's rights 
and wrongs. 

But every narrative is, of course, also an 
interpretation simply by the choice and ar- 
rangement of its evidence. To a large extent 
Smith interprets accurately and illuminat- 
ingly. Besides keeping a proper balance among 
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the many spheres of women's lives, he offers a 
thoughtful periodization of their history. Fol- 
lowing the colonial era when women enjoyed 
virtual equality, the "Great  Repression" 
placed them on the Victorian pedestal of the 
home and the moral double standard. In the 
latter nineteenth century the woman's rights 
movement flourished, climaxing in the suf- 
frage and Prohibition amendments, but soon 
lapsed into the "Great Withdrawal" of the 
past fifty years. 

'This periodization makes good conceptual 
sense of the past. Unfortunately, Smith tres- 
passes his own boundaries at several points. 
The chapter on "The New Prophets" extends 
from Freud to Helene Deutsch in the 19405, 
while the chapter on "Home and Mother" 
spans 1830 to 1914. Such deviations would be 
excusable, considering the heterogeneity of his 
material, if they did not betray a more serious 
flaw. For Smith's preponderantly topical ar- 
rangement tends to blur not only chronology 
but analysis. The reader learns in successive 
chapters about marriage and sexuality, the 
woman's rights movement, missionaries, home 
and motherhood, the South and West, and 
finally prostitution—all nineteenth-century phe- 
nomena but none of them clearly linked 
by analysis. Moreover, in isolating the themes 
of marriage, home, and prostitution, Smith 
fragments the intellectual-moral Gestalt that 
they formed for Victorian Americans. 

Conceptual flaws also occur at a deeper 
level. This book is, as Smith says, “full of the- 
ories and hypotheses," many of them provoca- 
tive. For example, he suggests that Protestant 
fathers gave special encouragement to their 
daughters (hence the book's title), a relation- 
ship that helped to produce feminists. But he 
does not treat this important observation in 
a systematic way either by accounting for ex- 
ceptions (such as Anna Howard Shaw and 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman) or by applying so- 
cial-psychological research. Instead, he invites 
other scholars to test this and other hypotheses. 

This unsystematic theorizing is tantalizing 
but tolerable until one finds that certain the- 
ories do not merely suggest but compete 
against one another. Smith stresses the motive 
force of "the Protestant passion" (rather than 
the Protestant ethic) behind reform move- 
ments like the Midwestern Women's Christian 
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Temperance Union (p. 175). But elsewhere he 
points to the growth of Northern urbanization 
and the middle class as the principal factors 
of female emancipation (p. 215), and still else- 
where he argues that industrial capitalism, 
based on the Protestant ethic, drew women 
from the home and fostered the basic attitudes 
upon which woman's rights leaders could build 
(pp. 282-86). 

The theorizing goes entirely astray in the 
chapter on the nature of women, where Smith 
describes them as "private," “cosmopolitan,” 
adept at routine tasks, “fearful liars,” unwill- 
ing to make compromises, etc.—each trait the 
antithesis of men’s, Such stereotypes contradict 
not only the evidence of the social sciences but 
the data of his own pages: Susan B. Anthony, 
for example, was hardly "private," while Mar- 
garet Sanger preferred melodrama to routine. 

This lively and ambitious history of Ameri- 
can women reaches for more than it can an- 
alytically grasp. Readers will be entertained 
and informed but ultimately, if they ask hard 
questions, frustrated. 

PETER G. FILENE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


DOUGLAS WAITLEY. Roads of Destiny: The Trails 
that Shaped a Nation. Washington: Robert B. 
Luce; distrib. by David McKay Company, New 
York. 1970. Pp. xii, 13-319. $7.95. 


This account of twenty-two waterways, trails, 
and roads during the expansion of colonial 
America to the Mississippi River between 1685 
and 1850 reflects the author's lifelong fascina- 
tion with his subject. In preparation for his 
book he personally traveled the old roads to 
see them in their modern setting and to make 
comparisons with reports of wayfarers who 
used them in their heyday. He places heaviest 
emphasis on the French river roads between 
1585 and 1750, the King's Highway from 1636 
to 1774, and the road system during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War. In contrast the Erie 
Canal, the National Road, and steamboats 
prior to 1850 receive only passing attention in 
the last fifty pages because, in his opinion, rail- 
roads cut their significance greatly after the 
1850s. Waitley includes a number of excellent 
maps for the convenience of those who share 
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his interest, but he fails to provide an index, 
an equally important tool for guidebooks. 
Professional historians and scholars in gen- 
eral may find the book irritating in many ways. 
The bibliography omits some very important 
monographs but includes textbooks in general 
American, colonial and Western history, and 
not always the best of these. Although seem. 
ingly a book on the importance of transpor- 
tation, Roads of Destiny reflects a great-man 
theory of history in stressing the work of in- 
dividuals such as La Salle, William Johnson, 
and Sam Adams, and also provides much evi- 
dence for the prevalence of accident in history 
as demonstrated by the troubles that plagued 
travelers along the old roads. The focus fur- 
ther blurs because of the inclusion of inter- 
esting episodes from travelers’ accounts, some 
of which would have benefited from greater 
attention to internal criticism. At times the 
author informs his reader as to the thoughts 
of travelers when they have left no such rec- 
ord, and he occasionally creates language that 
he considers suitable for them to have used at 
a dramatic moment. His lively prose occasion- 
ally becomes too much so, with wagons creak- 
ing on the National Road, slave chains clank- 
ing on the Federal Road, and paddle wheels 
churning on the Ohio-Mississippi waterway 
—all in one sentence. The numerous misspell- 
ings should have been corrected by the editor. 
LEWIS ATHERTON 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


LUTHER TWEETEN. Foundations of Farm Policy. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1970. 


Pp. xi, 537. $9.50. 


Although the topical approach of the social 
scientist does not always lend itself to chron- 
ological exposition, this splendid study has 
much to offer in the way of insights. Master- 
fully synthesizing a panorama of historical 
events, the author highlights the political, 
economic, and social forces that contributed 
most to the development of farm policy in the 
United States. 

Luther Tweeten argues strongly that “cur- 
rent economic environment and current pol- 
icies [dealing] with farm problems . . . have 
deep roots in the technology and attitudes of 
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earlier decades." He contends furthermore that 
contemporary issues relating to overproduc- 
tion, rural poverty, and the disappearance of 
family farms are all interrelated. Relentless 
progress in technology, such as mechanical in- 
vention, scientifically produced chemicals, and 
hybrid seeds, steadily drove down the number 
of farmers needed on the land, while at the 
same time food production increased by leaps 
and bounds. This factor more than any ad- 
herence to an abstract ideology, asserts 
Tweeten, converted the rural populace from 
its staunch individualism to a belief in collec- 
tive action. 

Analyzed thoroughly is the transition in 
agrarian attitudes that made for general ac- 
ceptance of government assistance. The Prot- 
estant work ethic was sufficiently modified in 
the twentieth century to justify the banding 
together of farmers into national organizations 
or smaller regional groups representing speci- 
fic commodities. Emulating labor unions, farm- 
ers also sought and obtained minimum in- 
come guarantees—albeit in the form of price 
supports. Tweeten concludes correctly that 
such action proved far more effective than 
earlier third-party crusades. 

This study has value for urban-oriented his- 
torians who discount too easily the difficulties 
encountered by true tillers of the soil. To earn 
a living from the land, dirt farmers must first 
contend with rapidly rising operating expenses 
and then face such obstacles as high realestzte 
taxes, adverse weather, unpredictable markets, 
fluctuating credit conditions, crop-destroying 
insects, plant diseases, and finally the prospect 
of price-depressing surpluses. Often the mar- 
gin between profit and economic ruin for small 
units is provided by the subsidies received for 
participation in federally sponsored farm pro- 
grams. If Tweeten’s book proves anything, it 
establishes beyond a doubt that solutions to 
farm problems will not be simple. Merely to 
inquire "Why pay farmers for not producing?" 
answers nothing. This would be tantamount 
to asking why an unskilled worker should be 
paid a minimum wage he does not really earn 
or posing the question as to why a welfare 
recipient should receive a dole for being idle. 
In these areas obviously concerns of national 
welfare and social justice enter the picture— 
as they do with agriculture. 
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The only flaw in this work, that is from a 
historian's viewpoint, is the author's tendency 
to play down the significant roles of certain 


key farm leaders. À dominant figure such as 


Henry A. Wallace, for instance, receives only 
one mention and that unrelated to the Triple- 
A program of the New Deal. Aside from this 
minor criticism, Tweeten has done a really 
excellent job in tracing and analyzing major 
trends in farm policy from the nation's birth 
to the present. His ability to write clearly and 
succinctly and to use quantitative data in an 
understandable manner makes this a highly 
readable book. Its scope and depth will assure 
wide usage among those interested in agricul- 
tural history. 

EDWARD L. SCHAPSMEIER 

Illinois State University 


RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS. Science in the British 
Colonies of America. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 760. $20.00. 


Raymond Stearns's first essay in the history of 
colonial science was in Belgium, in page proof 
for Osiris, when the German Blitzkrieg swept 
through the Lowlands. In June 1940 George 
Sarton wrote defiantly from Massachusetts that 
all the articles would be published, "perhaps 
sooner than we think.” Stearns's article, “Co- 
lonial Fellows of the Royal Society of London, 
1661—1788," was printed, but not until 1946 
and then in the William and Mary Quart- 
erly. He thus stepped out virtually alone on a 
path that brought him to this work of 
encyclopedic scholarship, a work in every way 
worthy of Sarton's memory. 

Science in the British Colonies of America 
is a magisterial work, beautifully written. Its 
perspective is that of the Royal Society. From 
the vantage point of the Society's archives and 
the resources of the British Museum, Stearns 
was able to view his subject as a whole. This is 
perhaps the only stance from which a scholar 
can see beyond regional and topical promi- 
nences in the colonial panorama. From this posi- 
tion the natural sciences of New World flora 
and fauna inevitably loom larger and are dealt 
with in greater detail than are astronomy or 
the experimental sciences. Stearns gives large 
place to the great published editions of natural 
science. But he has also emphasized consist- 
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ently that his history of science is a history of 
men at work in the sciences. Biographical 
sketches abound and are most informative. 
Of course, not all areas of science are described 
with equal finality. I myself think of New Eng- 
land in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; there may be others, But even so I have 
no quarrel with the relative emphasis and pro- 
portions of the work. It is unsurpassed for 
balanced organization and wide erudition. 
During most of the period colonial science 

was directed by the activities of the Royal So- 
ciety. By mid-eighteenth century, however, 
there was, Stearns writes, an "emerging Ameri- 
can science”: “For the American colonies, at 
least, the development of science was a social 
achievement," which developed from "a sub- 
tle union of social forces originating in eco- 
nomic, demographic, and urban growth." 
An "American science" comes naturally, al. 
most compellingly, as the climax of a develop- 
ment so closely parallel with the movement of 
colonial society toward maturity and inde- 
pendence. But it is a dubious interpretation. 
Following the model suggested by George 
Basalla (“The Spread of Western Science," 
Science, 156 [1967]: 611-22) American science 
before the Revolution was still colonial sci- 
ence, Such a difference of opinion, however, 
does little to vitiate the achievement of a re- 
markable work of scholarship. 

MICHAEL G. HALL 

University of Texos, 

Austin 


BERT ANSON. T'he Miami Indians. (The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series, Volume 
103.) Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 


1970. Pp. xvii, 329. $8.95. 

The French first encountered the Miami In- 
dians in present-day Wisconsin, but by 1725 
the semiagricultural tribe was firmly estab- 
lished in the fertile Wabash-Maumee river val- 
ley of Indiana, the area the tribe considers 
its historic homeland. Never a numerous peo- 
ple, perhaps two thousand at the close of the 
French period, the tribe exerted an influence 
far beyond its size because of its strategic geo- 
graphic position, brilliant leadership, and 
uncanny sophistication in coping with the Eu- 
ropean intruders. By the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as the author points out, the 
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Miami had "emerged as a bulwark of Indian 
resistance against white expansion north of 
the Ohio River" (p. 95). Under Little Turtle 
the tribe enjoyed its finest hour, humiliating 
two invading American armies before meeting 
defeat at Fallen Timbers in 1794. Thereafter 
the story of the Miami is no different from 
that of most of the other tribes: they watched 
helplessly as their homeland melted away. Sur- 
prisingly, the Miami held out until the mid- 
1840s before removing to the area that is now 
Oklahoma. Even then only half of the tribe 
left Indiana; many of the mixed bloods were 
allowed to remain on private reserves and a 
core of acculturated Miami are still in the 
state. 

Anson tells a simple, factual story. His 
book's greatest strength lies in the account of 
Miami emigration and new life in the West, 
based on information provided by papers in 
the custody of tribal leaders and related rec- 
ords in Oklahoma. The ethnohistorical over- 
view of aboriginal Miami life and the account 
of the relations of the tribe with the federal 
government prior to removal are less satisfac- 
tory. 

Although Anson has provided the first gen- 
eral history of this relatively obscure tribe, 
which is a useful addition to The Civilization 
of the American Indian series, his book is not 
without flaws. With a great deal of basic source 
material readily available on microfilm or in 
such standard works as the Territorial Papers 
of the United States, it is disappointing to find 
so much reliance upon secondary works. And 
the book is marred by errors in transcribing 
quotations, misplaced captions, garbled foot- 
notes, and an inadequate index. 

HERMAN J. VIOLA 
The National Archives 


THOMAS O'BRIEN HANLEY. Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton: The Making of a Revolutionary 
Gentleman. Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press. 1970. Pp. x, 293. Cloth $12.95, 


paper $9.95. 


Biography is a tough business. Once the bi- 
ographer has completed sifting the manuscript 
remains, he frequently comes either to love or 
hate his subject. Having spent so much time 
in his character's company, any sense of dis- 
passionate analysis becomes inordinately dif- 
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ficuit. Such is the case with this compassionate 
study of an engaging man, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. Like those marvelous studies (too 
often dismissed as of little value) produced in 
the era between Bancroft and McMaster, 
Hanley's work is full of useful information 
and yet is characterized by an overt canoniza- 
tion of Carroll into blinding heroic dimen- 
sions. 

Carroll had a long life. Born in 1737 he lived 
until 1832 and enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the last signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence to die. Hanley's study concludes 
in 1773 when Carroll was thirty-six and just 
emerging as a leading "revolutionary gentle- 
man"—a man who wanted dramatic change 
but no violence. He was by then the product 
of many factors. As a Catholic who had lived 
in discriminatory societies both in Maryland 
and England, he resented those restrictions de- 
nying him full participation in the broader 
secular community. As the beneficiary of rich 
experiences both educational and social, in- 
cluding some sixteen years in Europe while at- 
tending Jesuit-manned institutions in France 
and the English Inns of Court, he had become 
a gentleman and scholar. Back home after his 
studies abroad he continued to work hard, to 
study, and to pursue the correct social pleas- 
ures. According to Hanley, Carroll's conduct 
always merited admiration as did his thought, 
which was primarily a combination of Mon- 
tesquieu and a cyclical theory of history. Be- 
lieving the British Empire to be eroding under 
the corrupting influences of selfish factional- 
ism, Carroll concluded that true republican 
virtues could only flourish in the colonies if all 
forms of imperial influence were suppressed 
and replaced by more responsible institutions. 
Specifically Carroll envisioned a society gov- 
erned principally by a powerful upper house, 
fashioned in the Roman senatorial mold, 
where only the better sort would be allowed to 
sit, isolated from the corrupting interests affect- 
ing men of lesser quality. 

All these many details are creatively recon- 
structed. Though the prose sometimes becomes 
too grandiloquent, many of the chapters, par- 
ticularly those concerned with the young man's 
educational and social experiences, are delight- 
ful. Hanley's analysis of Carroll's motivations 
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must nevertheless be questioned. Too often 
Enlightenment ideals are portrayed as the sole 
basis of action because of their expression. 
Thus Carroll, the gentry idealist, assumes a 
public role primarily because he wishes to re- 
form his society's institutions to make them 
"the servant of the people and the guardian of 
their liberty." But Carrolls ideal senate, for 
all its rhetorical devices, was not designed to 
express the will of the people. Rather his class 
commitment, which was as strong as his at- 
tachment to Enlightenment ideals, made him 
anxious to control the popular passions that 
existed in a society characterized by stratifica- 
tion and animosity. The Carroll fortune in 
the years just prior to the Revolution equaled 
close to £90,000. To keep it secure was the real 
business of a gentleman confronting a poten- 
tially revolutionary situation—or so I believe. 

RONALD HOFFMAN 

University of Maryland 


SIR EGERTON LEIGH and ARTHUR LEE. The Na- 
ture of Colony Gonstitutions: Two Pamphlets 
on the Wilkes Fund Controversy in South 
Carolina, Edited and with an introduction by 
JACK P. GREENE. (Tricentennial Edition, Num- 
ber 1.) Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press for the South Carolina Tricentennial 
Commission. 1970. Pp. 232. $7.95. 


In 176g the South Carolina House of Assembly 
sent £1,500 sterling for the London hero John 
Wilkes, who had defied Parliament, caused in- 
numerable riots, and repeatedly insulted an 
angry king. Lieutenant Governor William 
Bull signed no warrant for the grant. He re- 
ferred his embarrassing problem to the Amer- 
ican secretary, Lord Hillsborough, and the 
governor received orders from Whitehall to 
stop a practice tolerated in the colony since 
1750. Encouraged, the governor and the coun- 
cil fought the Commons to a stalemate, but 
tax bills were denied, legislation was ignored, 
royal government was paralyzed, and the 
Commons even questioned the legitimacy of 
the council as an upper house of the legisla- 
ture. 

Jack P. Greene has called the Wilkes Fund 
controversy "the bridge to revolution in South 
Carolina." In an extended: introduction to this 
volume he recapitulates his earlier argument 
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and then suggests that the two pamphlets, 
here edited and reprinted for the first time 
since 1774, could help to bridge a gap in our 
understanding. They represent polarities on 
the nature of colony constitutions and point 
up the ambiguous relationship between the 
colonists and the Crown. 

One pamphleteer argued mainly from eight- 
eenth-century reason, the other chiefly from 
custom and precedent. On the side of the 
Crown was Sir Egerton Leigh, attorney gen- 
eral, surveyor general, president of the South 
Carolina Council and by his own admission 
a “downright placeman” for twenty years. 
Leigh maintained with wit and reason that the 
South Carolina constitution derived from the 
wil of the king and that the colonists could 
not alter it. On the side of local precedent and 
the Commons were Henry Laurens and Ralph 
Izard, Jr. who collected data and engaged 
Arthur Lee of Virginia to write the rebuttal. 
Lee, a law student at the Middle Temple and 
agent for Massachusetts in London, had paid 
his patriotic dues with perhaps the busiest 
pen in the colonial arsenal. He would have 
taken strong exception to only one of Profes- 
sor Greene's introductory remarks, that John 
Wilkes harbored “a notorious dislike for 
Americans." Lee was Wilkes right-hand man 
and a past secretary of the Society for the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, the patriot's po- 
litical organization in London. 

These two skillfully edited pamphlets will not 
clear up the dispute over the nature of colony 
constitutions. Nor will they define once and for 
all the precise nature of the Crown's author- 
ity. But they should spark new interest in a re- 
lationship far too obscure to most of us. 

A.'R. RIGGS 
McGill University 


LUELLA J. HALL. The United States and Mo- 
rocco, 1776-1956. Metuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow 
Press. 1971. Pp. x, 11~1114. $25.00. 


A massive tome, 1,114 pages set in g-point type, 
fifteen chapters with an average of 170 notes 
per chapter, with glossary and index! The au- 
thor intended a long overdue beginning of 
“the task of historiography” of United States- 
Moroccan diplomatic relations, cogently point- 
ing out that the relations of United States with 
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Morocco have been more extensive than those 
with any other minor country, a fact ignored by 
eminent scholars like Nevill Barbour in his 
discussion of the Algeciras Conference. United 
States-Moroccan relations date, importantly, 
from the very birth of the United States, and 
they engaged the attention of Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Seward, 
Lincoln, the two Roosevelts, Truman, Fisen- 
hower, and John F. Kennedy. 

The book falls short of its lofty goal. It does 
bring together in one volume a summary of 
a large number of secondary sources, many of 
them rather rare, but it lacks a bibliography, 
and the notes do not provide the place or date 
of publication or the publisher. Short titles 
are used after the initial citation, and it is 
dificult to wade back through perhaps one 
thousand notes to find the full citation. In ad- 
dition the book digresses at length into some 
worldwide aspects of United States diplomacy 
of little pertinence to Morocco. 

The secondary sources, particularly in the 
modern period, are not well chosen. They are 
for the most part contemporary English-lan- 
guage journalism, polemical in nature. Moroc- 
can sources are conspicuous by their absence. 
Significant French-language primary sources 
like the memoirs of Marshal Lyautey, Marshal 
Juin, and several other residents-general in 
Morocco are ignored in favor of writers like 
Kenneth Pendar and Rom Landau. Pendar 
was a United States vice-consul in North Africa 
during World War 1, and his Adventures in Di- 
plomacy (1945) is a self-serving, anti-de Gaulle 
defense of the policy of the United States to- 
ward Vichy France. Landau is a Moroccan 
court historian, perhaps more a Moroccan na- 
tionalist than Ahmed Balafrej, the titular 
head of the Moroccan Istiglal party. To use 
such sources without an interpretive warning 
is to perpetuate myths that ought not to have 
a place in diplomatic history. 

The author made substantial use of consular 
dispatches, and one might have hoped to see 
some of the diplomatic myths laid to rest—for 
example, the one that President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “pledged American support for the 
independence of Morocco in his interview 
with the Sultan in Casablanca" on January 
22, 1948 (pp. 1085, 1002); the evidence that 
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Roosevelt favored no change in the French 
protectorate in Morocco is contained in the 
National Archives file 881.00, which the au- 
thor used extensively. 

Two chapters (les than two hundred 
pages) are devoted to United States relations 
with Morocco after the Allied landings on 
November 8, 1942, a period in which the in- 
volvement of the United States in Morocco 
surpassed tbe total of all previous involve- 
ments, yet the most pervasive influence, that of 
the United States military presence, passes al- 
most unremarked. The Franco-American agree- 
ments of December 22, 1950, for the con- 
struction of the United States Air Force bases 
in Morocco and the expanded use of the 
United States Navy base at Port Lyautey are 
not even identified, and the whole topic of the 
re-establishment of a strong United States mil- 
itary presence in Morocco pursuant to those 
agreements, a proximate cause of the Moroc- 
can revolution, is treated in a single para- 
graph (pp. 1040-41). 

The deficiencies, however, must not be al- 
lowed to obscure the positive contributions 
this book makes to the scholarship on Mo- 
rocco. After all, one author can hardly be ex- 
pected in one volume to clean up the histori- 
ography of half a century. T'he United. States 
and Morocco, 1776—1956 contains a vast store 
of factual information. The material gleaned 
from the consular dispatches alone would jus- 
tify an excellent, normalsized volume. The 
United. States and Morocco will stand as a val- 
uable source for further studv. 

LEON B. BLAIR 
University of Texas, Arlington 


JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER. George Washington 
and the New Nation (1783-1793). Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1970. Pp. xi, 466. 


$12.50. 


This book is not based on intensive research 
in the vast mass of materials for the years 1783- 
93, and it does not treat in depth the most 
significant issues of the times. It does contain, 
however, some valuable insights and ideas. The 
importance of Washington as a national sym- 
bol and of the precedents he established as the 
first president under the new Constitution are 
emphasized, and they are all too often forgot- 
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ten. The assertion. that Washington was an 
“overpowering genius" should call for at least 
some mild debate. Admirers of Jefferson 
should be intrigued by the description of Jef- 
ferson's "sadism" in his meetings with Wash- 
ington and by the statement that "he ac- 
quiesced in a new method for torturing his 
chief" in not preventing Philip Freneau's 
newspaper attacks on Washington. 

Flexner writes with sympathy, and above 
all with imagination, a quality much needed 
in dealing with a man as aloof and self-con- 
tained as Washington. Washington wrote 
thousands of letters and kept diaries, but most 
of the letters are cool and formal, and the 
diary entries are limited to bare facts. They 
seldom reveal the inner man or his feelings, 
particularly when compared to the intensely 
human and often fervid letters and diaries of 
a man like John Adams. Occasionally a novel 
like Howard Fast's The Unvanquished (1942) 
has presented a plausible account of what the 
inner Washington might have been like, but 
most biographers have failed when they have 
tried. Flexner has a novelist's imagination, al- 
though it sometimes leads him onto shaky 
ground, as in his account of Washington's 
thinking about a second marriage and children 
if his wife should die. The letters cited really 
do not support this story, fascinating though it 
is. 

The best part of the book is the account of 
the years at Mount Vernon between 1783 and 
1789. Washington was uneasy in the “retire- 
ment" he had longed for, and desperately short 
of money. But he was unable or unwilling to 
reduce his rather splendid scale of living, and 
he had to borrow money to go to New York 
to be inaugurated as president. He offered to 
serve for expenses as he had in 1775 when elected 
commander in chief. Congress ignored the of- 
fer and voted him an annual salary of $25,000. 
Flexner does not mention the recent irreverent 
book about Washington's "expense account 
living" during the Revolution, but he does 
mention that it cost Washington about $5,000 
a year in addition to his salary to maintain 
himself as president. 

Flexner's account of the Washington house- 
hold and social life is fascinating and worth- 
while. The discussion of the political issues 
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and rising partisanship during Washington's 
first term is inadequate, even for those areas in 
which he was intimately involved such as the 
fight over the location of the national capital. 
Thus while the book is useful and interesting 
as a study of Washington as a man, the scholar 
will have to turn elsewhere for most important 
ideas and information about the years covered 
by the book. 

MERRILL JENSEN 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


CHARLES G. CLARKE. The Men of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition: A Biographical Roster of 
the Fifty-one Members and a Composite Diary 
of Their Activities from All Known Sources. 
(Western Frontiersmen Series, Number 14.) 
Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 


1970. Pp. 351. $12.50. 


There is a mystique about the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. It has something to do with the 
magnificent new country that was crossed by 
the Corps of Discovery. It involves the intri- 
guing success of a dual leadership, something 
that has no counterpart in all of the history of 
exploration. Some of it comes from the journal 
entries describing sickness and peril and from 
the miracle of an expedition that lost just one 
member by death. There is the constant tension 
of the meetings with Stone Age tribesmen. And 
there is the dancing, the wenching, the hunting, 
the joie de vivre of thirty to fifty men, one 
young woman, and a Newfoundland dog, all 
of them engaged as a unit in a great adventure. 
Indeed, the world has no happier tale of ex- 
ploration than the story of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. Little wonder, then, that the 
books about it keep pouring forth. 

Mr. Clarke's volume is a minor but still a 
positive addition to the growing library of Lewis 
and Clark material. He accomplishes his 
restricted goal with care and discrimination. 
The author presents brief biographies of the 
fifty-one men who he believes started up the 
Missouri in May 1804; he also includes those 
who joined after the expedition was under 
way. It will be noticed that fifty-one members 
are five or six more than are usually credited 
to the expedition, but Clarke appears to have 
done his genealogical detective work well, and 
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his evidence substantiating this number is con- 
vincing. 

Having accomplished this, Clarke then offers 
a component “personal diary," a day-by-day 
record of the journey based upon ail the known 
materials. He has modernized the spelling, 
maintained continuity with bracketed phrases 
of his own composition, and eliminated all 
extraneous material. What emerges is, in es- 
sence, the chronicle of a hunting expedition, 
with the entries almost entirely concerned with 
the personnel His aim is to reveal the per- 
sonalities of the members as they react to the 
trials and tribulations of life on the trail. 

For sheer interest, albeit in the narrow 
framework of men on the move, Clarke’s 
“diary” is an excellent manipulation of Lewis 
and. Clark materials. As for his overall aim, 
he succeeds as well as can be expected. All the 
members of the expedition appear somewhat 
clearer, a little less shadowy, which makes them 
more intriguing than ever. Several illustrations 
and a map round out this volume. 

RICHARD A. BARTLETT 
Florida Siate University 


FRANCES LEA MCCURDY. Stump, Bar, and Pulpit: 
Speechmaking on the Missouri Frontier. Co- 
lumbia: University of Missouri Press. 1969. Pp. 
xiii, 218. $7.50. 


WALDO W. BRADEN, editor, with the assistance of 
J. JEFFERY AUER and BERT E. BRADLEY. Oratory 
in the Old South, 1828-1860. (Prepared under 
the auspices of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1970. Pp. 311. $10.00. 


Two of the eight chapters in Frances McCurdy's 
book set the stage for what follows in her dis- 
cussions of “The Pioneer Missourian" and the 
rhetorical training of young Missourians. Two 
other chapters have to do with developments 
at the bar and in the pulpit. Three of the 
remaining four are chiefly political, and 
"Rhetoric: Reflection of the Frontier" com- 
pletes the work. 

The contribution edited by Braden con- 
sists of nine rather closely related essays by 
ten people, most of them professors of speech. 
Beginning with the nullifiers and antinullifiers 
of the 1820s and 1830s and continuing down 
through “The Southern Unionists, 1850-1860," 
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nearly all the. studies are political-rhetorical 
in orientation. The book contains little abou: 
church or courtroom oratory. One chapter is 
devoted to "Speaking in Southern Commerical 
Conventions"; another offers a provocative ap- 
praisal of a single major figure, John C. Cal- 
houn, with concentration on his defense of 
slavery. In addition to editing the essays cf 
his associates, Braden opens Oratory in the 
Old South with a first-rate introduction. 

There is abundant evidence in each of these 
books that the blue pencil has often been 
skillfully wielded. Inadequate indexing mazs 
the McCurdy product in the case of Uriel 
Wright, for instance, and also in the omission 
of Samuel A. Foot and Henry S. Foote. The 
last name of Foot (of the Foot Resolution) 
and the first name of Seargent Smith Prentiss 
are among those misspelled in the text. Cin 
the other hand, Professor McCurdy comes for- 
ward with discerning comments on the at- 
titudes of Missourians toward the speaking of 
John Quincy Adams, Thomas Hart Benton, 
and other prominent as well as minor figures. 

Outstanding in Oratory in the Old South, 
both substantively and stylistically, is Robert 
G. Gunderson's "The Southern Whigs." Lind- 
sey S. Perkins, in his essay “The Moderate 
Democrats, 1830-1860,” emphasizes the careers 
of Alexander H. Stephens and Robert ‘Toombs 
prior to 1852. I consider this emphasis dis- 
concerting, even though Perkins explains, at 
least to his own satisfaction, the inclusion of 
these Whig leaders. Good as it is, “John C. 
Calhoun’s Rhetorical Method in Defense of 
Slavery” might have been stronger if Bert E. 
Bradley and Jerry L. Tarver had compared 
their conclusions with those of historians 
Gerald M. Capers and Charles M. Wiltse. 

Of decided interest to older scholars, and 
containing much long-fugitive material inte- 
grated with the more familiar, the Braden and 
McCurdy volumes may be of greatest value in 
what they will convey to nonhistorians and 
fledgling historians concerning public address 
during parts of the 1810-60 period. Amateurs 
and graduate students alike can benefit ap- 
preciably and quickly by scrutinizing these two 
creditable books. Here are no perpetuations of 
stereotypes, no mere reproductions of orator- 
ical myths. Both Oratory in the Old South and 
Stump, Bar, and Pulpit are the results of prob- 
ing analyses, produced by experts in spsech 
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patterns who not only report what representa- 
tive men said but also offer informed inter- 
pretations. 
HOLMAN HAMILTON 
University of Kentucky 


ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR. The Removal of the 
Choctaw Indians. Knoxville: University of Ten- 
nessee Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 208. $7.50. 


THURMAN WILKINS. Cherokee Tragedy: The 
Story of the Ridge Family and the Decimation 
of a People. [New York:] Macmillian Company. 
1970. Pp. x, 398. $10.00. 


The removal policy, particularly as applied 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, continues to be 
one of the most popular themes for writers of 
Indian history. Indeed, the Cherokee “Trail 
of Tears" has become a generic term for the 
ordeal of those Indians east of the Mississippi 
who were forced to move to new homes west 
of the river. In part this is a reflection of the 
abundance of materials pertaining to these 
tribes. In addition to the usual government 
documents we have the correspondence of 
missionaries active among the Choctaws and 
Cherokees. Both tribes had a relatively large 
number of educated mixed bloods, and the 
Cherokees published their own newspaper 
during the removal crisis. They also com- 
manded the support of a political faction in- 
terested as much in inflicting a defeat on 
President Jackson as furthering the welfare of 
the Indians. DeRosier and Wilkins both have 
exploited fully these ample sources. 

The authors have emphasized the events 
leading to removal of the Choctaws and Cher- 
okees. Shortly after the War of 1812, in which, 
ironically, they contributed to the American 
war effort, both tribes began to be pressured 
to exchange their ancestral homes for new 
lands in what is now Oklahoma. The demands 
of white land seekers supplied the motivation; 
the rationalization was that only by withdraw- 
ing out of reach of the white settlements could 
the Indians gain the time to civilize them- 
selves and escape extinction as a people. 

DeRosier's story is told in an unadorned 
but adequate prose. It expands on the earlier 
work on Choctaw removal done by Grant 
Foreman, Angie Debo, and others and clearly 
depicts the American pressure and the tribal 
factionalism that reduced the effectiveness of 
Choctaw resistance. Unfortunately, DeRosier 
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has attempted to fit his story of Choctaw re- 
moval into a thesis that sets up John C. Cal- 
houn in opposition to Andrew Jackson. Cal- 
houn emerges as the exponent of gradualism, 
who believed that the Indians should be re- 
moved only after they had been educated, 
whereas Jackson is the hard-liner who will tol- 
erate no Indian delay. The difficulty with this 
thesis is that Calhoun left the War Department 
in 1820, before any Choctaws had been re- 
moved and ten years before the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek that 
produced the major Choctaw migrations. One 
suspects that if Calhoun had been secretary 
of war in 1880, and subject to the increased 
agitation for Indian removal the growth of 
white population in Mississippi had produced, 
the treaty negotiations and Choctaw removal 
would have followed essentially the same course. 
Cherokee Tragedy was a pleasant surprise. 

Instead of still another warmed-over version of 
a familiar story—the Cherokees have had more 
than their fair share of historians—Wilkins, an 
English professor, provides the best researched 
and most readable account to date of this 
period of Cherokee history. Even more surpris- 
ing is the selection of his heroes, the Ridges. 
Major Ridge and his son John were leaders 
of the Cherokee faction that considered removal 
the lesser of the evils facing their people. They 
were subsequently murdered by Cherokees who 
invoked a tribal law calling for the death pen- 
alty for Cherokee leaders who sold tribal lands 
without tribal approval. Making the Ridges the 
heroes, as opposed to John Ross, who led the 
resistance to Georgia and Jackson, is almost as 
heretical in the 1970s as lamenting the fate of 
George A. Custer. Nevertheless, Wilkins makes 
a good case for the Ridges being realistic 
enough to recognize that resistance was futile 
and could only aggravate the plight of the 
Cherokees. 

WILLIAM T. HAGAN 

State University of New York, 

Fredonia 


JACOB LANDY. The Architecture of Minard 
Lafever. New York: Columbia University Press. 


1970. Pp. xii, 313. $17.50. 


Minard Lafever practiced architecture in New 
York City from the late 1820s until his death 
in 1854. He published five books (one post- 
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humously) primarily for fellow architects. His 
influence on building in young America was 
considerable and, for several churches he de- 
signed and built in Brooklyn, his reputation 
is both justified and sound. 

In his lifetime Lafever married three times, 
was twice a widower, fathered eight children, 
and taught himself to be an architect. He was 
probably trained in carpentry at a time when 
the distinctions between builder and architect 
were not as clear as they are today. But few 
of his personal or business records survive. 'The 
man and his work are imprecisely perceived; 
even a list of his buildings is incomplete and 
contains many "attributions." When the first 
volumes of The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy were in preparation, Talbot Hamlin 
wrote a sketch of Lafever. Through an error 
the sketch was neglected and then appeared in 
the first supplemental volume. All this seems 
to suggest that Minard Lafever was resting in 
peace and should not be disturbed. 

In calmer days such might have been the 
case, but not in the Searing Sixties: then, when 
a doctoral candidate asked an established 
master for a dissertation topic and got it, what 
could he do? And, when the candidate finished 
his research and the master recommended pub- 
lication to a neighborly university press, could 
a book be but close behind? 

Jacob Landy researched and wrote his dis 
sertation— "The Architecture of Minard La- 
fever in Relation to the New York Scene from 
1825-1855"—at the suggestion of Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. Columbia University Press now offers 
the efforts of that labor as a book. Of the book 
it must be said that the format is unpleasant, 
the notations are at the end of the text, the 
photographs are badly composed ànd not con- 
veniently placed in the text they are supposed 
to illustrate, and the entire production is not 
up to the standard set by Hugh Morrison's 
Louis Sullivan thirty-six years ago. It is not 
worth the price asked. 

DAVID H. CROOK 
Dalhousie University 


ANNE FIROR SCOTT. T'he Southern Lady: From 
Pedestal to Politics, 1830-1930. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 247. 


$5-95- 


This book provides ample evidence, if any is 
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needed, that intelligent and imaginative 
women's history is at last being written. In 
describing the changing situation and outlook 
of the South's middle- and upper-class white 
women (or "ladies") between the slavery era 
and the Great Depression, Anne Firor Scott 
makes a series of important points. First of 
all, she probes the difference between the image 
and the reality of a woman's life in the ante- 
bellum South and finds an important under- 
current of discontent with the patriarchal in- 
stitutions of a slave-holding society. Her 
discoveries suggest that the myth of "the queen 
of the home"—that joyfully submissive paragon 
of domestic virtue to whom Southern gentlemen 
paid sentimental homage—will have to go the 
way of the comparable legend of the indul. 
gently treated, docile, and contented slave. 
Next she describes how the Civil War eman- 
cipated many Southern women from male- 
imposed domesticity by impoverishing tke 
South and killing or demoralizing a substan- 
tial proportion of the male providers, thereby 
forcing widows, single ladies, and wives whose 
husbands could not adapt to the new order to 
take up a variety of occupations and profes- 
sions hitherto generally closed to women. Par- 
alleling this increase in the extent and diversity 
of women's work outside the home was a grad- 
ual growth in independent organizational 
activities among women. The formation of 
female missionary societies and women's clubs 
was followed by growing public involvement 
of women in various reform efforts, especially 
temperance, the crusade against industrial ex- 
ploitation of women and children, the campaign 
for improved race relations, and, of course, 
-women's suffrage. Ultimately, according to Pro- 
fessor Scott, women were able to play a sig- 
nificant role in Southern Progressive reform 
during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century. 

The aspect of the book most likely to be 
controversial is its treatment of the implica- 
tions of the Southern women's suffage mcve- 
ment. Disagreeing with some recent interpre- 
tations, Professor Scott argues that the move- 
ment was neither conservatively narrow in its 
reform goals nor motivated to any significant 
extent by a racist desire to counteract the black 
vote. In seeking to place the Southern suffra- 
gists and, by implication, the whole twentieth- 
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century women's suffrage movement in a more 
iavorable light, she has, at the very least, 
managed to reopen the question of what gave 
impetus to the campaign. Professor Scott is 
probably right in her contention that suffra- 
gists were basically concerned about the place 
of women and not about the place of blacks. 
Yet a suspicion persists that the active and 
articulate women of the New South were more 
infected by racism than this account acknowl- 
edges. Although she records women's activities 
on behalf of moderate interracial reform, she 
overlooks evidence suggesting that some champ- 
ions of women's rights contributed to the 
climate of race hate that coexisted with South- 
ern Progressivism. Rebecca Felton, a prominent 
Georgia feminist, is described in the book as 
a leader of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and as an enemy of the convict lease 
system, but nowhere do we find any hint that 
she was also a conspicuous racial extremist who 
predicted black extinction, advocated dis 
franchisement, and justified lynching. How 
many Rebecca Feltons were there? Not many 
perhaps, but a more detailed study of the racial 
views of Southern feminists is obviously re- 
quired before we can convincingly absolve the 
women's movements of the Jim Crow era from 
the suspicion of active complicity in the triumph 
of racial oppression. 

GEORGE M. FREDERICKSON 

Northwestern University 


STEVEN A. CHANNING. Crisis of Fear: Secession 
in South Carolina. New York: Simon and 


Schuster. 1970. Pp. 315. $7.95. 


À generation ago, when the Negro was still 
pretty much an "invisible man" to most Ameri- 
can historians, they could practically ignore 
him in discussing such matters as the secession 
movement. Thus in The Coming of the Civil 
War (1942) Avery Craven disposed of slavery 
as a mere symbol of other and more funda- 
mental issues. But as historians view the ante- 
belum period in tbe reflected light of the 
1960s, they see looming large the shadow of 
the black man, if not the black man himself. 
William W. Freehling, for example, in Prelude 
to Civil War (1966) has looked beneath the 
tariff controversy to discover a slave threat as 
the basic concern of South Carolina nullifi- 
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cationists in 1832-93. In Crisis of Fear Steven 
À. Channing reveals the same kind of motiva- 
tion for the South Carolina secessionists of 
1860. 

"Secession," Channing says, "was the product 
of logical reasoning within a framework of 
irrational perception." ‘The secessionist politi- 
cians perceived “the will of the Northern people 
to destroy slavery" in the abolitionist agita- 
tion, the John Brown raid, the Republican 
endorsement of Helper's Impending Crisis, and 
the election of Lincoln, a portent of his party's 
early control of the entire federal government. 
In submission to Republican rule the secession- 
ists foresaw economic and social ruin—not only 
the loss of billions of dollars in slave property 
but also race war or else the acceptance of 
Negro equality and, in the words of the Bap- 
tist preacher James Furman, "the marriage of 
your daughters to black husbands" Seeing 
safety only in disunion, the radicals welcomed 
the Republican victory as an event they might 
use to precipitate secession. They and those 
who followed them were responding far more 
to concrete racist fears than to vague sectional 
grievances. Slavery was the essence, not the 
symbol. 

In presenting his argument Channing gives 
a detailed account of South Carolina politics 
in 1859 and 1860. He has gathered his facts 
from a wide variety of manuscript and news- 
paper sources, and he marshals them ably in a 
well-organized and on the whole well-written 
book, one worthy of the Allan Nevins Prize 
the Society of American Historians has awarded 
it. The publishers have put the copious foot- 
notes where footnotes belong but have provided 
poor copyediting and an inadequate index. 

RICHARD H. CURRENT 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


ALVY L. KING. Louis T. Wigfall: Southern Fire- 
Eater. (Southern Biography Series) Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 259. $10.00. 


Louis Trezevant Wigfall grew to manhood in 
the fanatical proslavery plantation society of 
South Carolina during and after the nullifi- 
cation crisis. By 1844, when he was twenty- 
eight, Wigfall was a confirmed secessionist who 
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had, in King's opinion, absorbed all the worst 
characteristics of the Palmetto State's planta- 
tion elite. He was a strutting cock-of-the-walk 
bundle of ambition, arrogant pride, tender 
feeling, dogmatic conviction, and extreme 
self-righteousness—all topped by a hot temper, 
reckless courage, and a loose tongue. His 
Union-hating, Southern-rights, white-racist vo- 
cabulary was limitless. 

Having ruined himself as a lawyer and pol- 
itician in South Carolina by killing a popular 
young man in a duel, Wigfall moved to Texas 
in 1846 seeking a new start. He rose to power 
as a leader of the Southern-rights wing of the 
state's Democratic party, winning election to 
the United States Senate in 1859 and gaining 
thereby the power to help destroy the Union. 
His chief significance in national history lies 
in the virulent, unyielding stand he took in 
the Senate in behalf of Southern rights and 
against any possible compromise. 

Wigfall's career as a Confederate senator, to 
which half the book is devoted, was significant 
in two important respects. First, he was an 
influential leader and a zealous advocate of 
strong military policy—all of which endeared 
him to the Confederate brass but made for 
trouble in the ranks and on the home front. 
Second, he became involved in a quarrel with 
President Davis over military policy that was 
discreditable to both men and disastrous for 
their common cause. 

For two-hundred-odd pages King presents 
Wigfall as a perfectly understandable fire-eater. 
He then weakens his otherwise valuable study 
by indulging in a perplexing bit of restro- 
spective psychoanalysis and an equally puz 
zling piece of moral determinism. He thinks his 
senator may have been a paranoid compelled 
by his subconscious fears and doubts to attack 
the Union, oppose President Davis, and create 
discord in the Confederacy. ; 

But this hardly matters, for, wandering. .off 
into the supernatural, King argues that the 
South, cursed by the sin of slavery and a fatal 
attachment to states’ rights, was doomed to lose 
against the overwhelming moral forces mustered 
in behalf of the Union. Whether or not this 
puts his paranoid senator, the. destroyer of the 
Confederacy, on the side of the angels we are 
not told. Since it is unlikely that the neo- 
abolitionists will now claim Wigfall or that 
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the United Daughters of the Confederacy will 
ban him as a hero, the profession will likely go 
on viewing him as an understandable though 
tragic figure of his age and ascribing him more 
humanness than King is willing to concede. 
WALTER L. BROWN 
University of Arkansas 
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CHARLES PRESTON FISHBAUGH. From Paddle 
Wheels to Propellers: The Howard Ship Yards 
of Jeffersonville in the Story of Steam Naviga- 
tion on the Western Rivers, Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society. 1970. Pp. xiii, 240. 
$6.50. 


From Paddle Wheels to Propellers is a history 
of the Howard Ship Yards and Dock Company 
of Jeffersonville, Indiana. To a considerable 
extent the book reflects the story of steam 
navigation on the Western rivers. The Howard 
Ship Yards was a family enterprise established 
by James Howard in 1884 and carried on by 
four generations of the Howard family. It was 
a relatively successful enterprise until the 1930s 
when the depression caused financial difficulties. 
In 1942 the navy acquired the Howard Ship 
Yards and made additions. After the end of 
World War 11 the navy sold the improved yards 
to Jeffboat, Incorporated, which has continued 
to build towboats, barges, and ocean-going 
ships. 

It would not have been possible to write this 
book if the four generations of Howards had 
not preserved most of the correspondence, 
ledgers, and other records of the family enter- 
prise. The papers of the Howard Ship Yards 
and Dock Company, now owned by the Lilly 
Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, con- 
sists of more than 265,000 items. 

The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, tables, figures, and appendixes. The 
forty photographs are mostly of steamships. 
Twelve tables present statistics about the 
"Howard Company and freight traffic on the 
Western rivers, and four figures present sta- 
tistics on steamboat construction on them. 
Appendix A gives the output of the Howard 
Ship Yards by years from 1834 to 1940. Ap- 
pendix B gives the number and gross tonnage 
of steamboats constructed on the Western 
rivers from 1811 to 1937. 

A copy of this book should be bought by 
all public and college libraries. T'he reasonable 
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price will enable transporation buffs to acquire 
copies for their private collections. 
JOHN H. KRENKEL 
Arizona State University 


NORMAN D. BROWN. Daniel Webster and the 
Politics of Availability. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 184. $6.50. 


Daniel Webster, like Henry Clay and John 
C. Calhoun, was fated never to attain the pres- 
idency, despite the fact that like his mighty 
contemporaries he hungered desperately for 
the office. In this short and clearly written 
book Norman D. Brown focuses on the years 
between the Webster-Hayne debate and the 
election of 1836, the period in which the "god- 
like" Daniel was bitten most severely by the 
presidential bug. Mr. Brown's unpretentious 
volume tells more fully than it has been told 
before the dramatic story of the amazing near- 
rapprochement between Webster and Presi- 
dent Jackson, Webster's falling out and later 
partial reconciliation with Clay and Nicholas 
Biddle, and the rise and fall of Webster's 
expectations prior to 1836. Particularly effec- 
tive is Brown's sure-handed description of how 
William Henry Harrison's supporters in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland effectively destroyed 
Webster's chances in 1836. Of most interest to 
scholars will be the author's argument that 
Webster finally gave up hope for an alliance 
with Jackson not when Old Hickory decided 
to "remove tbe deposits" from the Bank but 
only when Van Buren prevailed on the presi- 
dent to repudiate the plan of cooperating with 
Webster and his supporters in the Twenty- 
third Congress. 

Mr. Brown's book is not without flaws. The 
discussion of the Whig constituency is thin, 
noting only the economic characteristics 
stressed in studies of an earlier era. The state- 
ment that the poorer classes of Massachusetts 
"wanted a change in the established social 
order" is hardly illustrated by the behavior of 
those classes. More important, the book fails 
to fulfill the promise implicit in its title. The 
reader who hopes to find significant generali- 
zations about presidential politics will be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Brown describes the words and 
actions of Webster and others, but he seldom 
explains or even tries to explain them. The 
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result is a book somewhat bloodless, not com- 
paring in interest or dimension with Claude 
Fuess's Webster of a generation ago. Mr. Brown 
should have ventured more of his own judg- 
ments, for weaknesses or no, he bas written a 
sensible and useful book. 

EDWARD PESSEN 

Baruch College, 

City University of New York 


GEORGE M. MARSDEN. T'he Evangelical Mind and 
the New School Presbyterian Experience: A 
Case Study of Thought and Theology in Nine- 
teenth-Century America. (Yale Publications in 
American Studies, Number 20. Published under 
the direction of the American Studies Pro- 
gram.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 278. $10.00. 


Professor Marsden focuses on the New School 
Presbyterians to illustrate what he discerns to 
be a broader "transition from the theologi- 
cally oriented and well-informed Calvinism 
characteristic of much of American Protes- 
tantism at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the nontheologically oriented and 
often poorly informed conservative Protestant- 
ism firmly established in middle-class America 
by the end of the same century” (p. 2). He 
traces the origins of the New School to a larger 
American evangelical awakening having na- 
tional aspirations and closely identified with 
New England Congregationalism. The result- 
ing variations of Calvinistic theology were 
primarily responsible for the Presbyterian 
schism in 1837. Soon the New School found 
the national evangelical emphasis on voluntary 
associations shrinking in the face of denomi- 
nationalism. Needing a distinctive theology for 
prestige, the New School also faced intellectual 
challenges from developments in geology and 
biology as well as from encroachments of 
German philosophy. Primarily through the 
work of Henry B. Smith, New School Pres- 
byterians met these challenges and in so doing 
moved closer to the orthodoxy of the old 
school. This development provided the pos- 
sibility for Presbyterian reunion in 1869, al- 
though the nationalism engendered by the 
Civil War was a factor. By this time, however, 
there was little to distinguish the values of 
American Protestantism from those of the 
American middle class. 
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The volume supplies valuable insight into a 
leading denomination in a period for which 
there is no other recent historical account and 
touches on some of the most significant ques- 
tions confronting American historians in re- 
cent decades. However, Professor Marsden’s 
concern with theology and his denominational 
focus lead to a fundamental error. He falsely 
assumes that prior to the emergence of the 
New School "the American Churches clearly 
represented the Church militant, standing ar- 
rayed against a secular nation" (p. 241), but 
Reformed Protestantism had been closely iden- 
tified with American culture for at least a 
century, most notably in the American Revolu- 
tion. The significant question would involve 
the nature and function of this cultural iden- 
tification both before and after 1857. The re- 
lationship of doctrines of salvation to emerg- 
ing political capitalism is more central than 
the "erosion" of theology, and remains unde- 
lineated. 

FRED J. HOOD 
Georgetown College 


JOSEPH FRAZIER WALL. Andrew Carnegie. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 
1137. $15.00. 


Andrew Carnegie is a remarkable achievement: 
a huge slice of American and British eco- 
nomic, political, and intellectual history served 
up in rich, leisurely detail. Immensely knowl- 
edgeable, the author ranges widely over the 
many lives of Andrew Carnegie, destroying 
myths, establishing connections, constructing a 
complex, sensitive portrait of the man and his 
times. Some diffuseness is inevitable in a thou- 
sand pages, noticeable particularly in the final 
chapters; yet the overall structure of the book 
is elegant indeed. 

Carnegie's life-experience—1835-1919—was 
very nearly the American national experience 
in microcosm: classic humble origins in Dun- 
fermline Chartism; emigration and uncritical 
adoption of the United States; an astonishing 
business career in which as a pioneer he made 
a personal impact on major industries at the 
very heart of America’s rise to economic 
power—telegraphs, railroads, sleeping cars, oil, 
bridge-building, iron production, and finally 
steel; and then, leaving behind him the nation's 
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first billion dollar corporation, a "retirement" 
in order to spend twenty more years of public 
life laying the basis for a new industry of 
philanthropy through the mechanism of the 
foundation. Bare summary omits his work in 
the peace movement, his idiosyncratic anti- 
militarism and anti-imperialism (which took 
him to the quixotic point of almost buying 
the Philippines for $20 million to liberate them 
from the United States), his deep involvement 
in American and British politics and journal- 
ism, his world travels and voluminous writings 
and speeches. Above all, Carnegie's private self- 
image was as a writer and thinker. 

Dr. Wall opens new perspectives on major 
aspects of American history as he approaches 
each stage of Carnegie’s career. His book 
stimulates so many second and third thoughts 
—about the emigré syndrome, the myth of 
social Darwinism, the myth of laissez faire, 
robber baronism, imperialism, all themes 
worthy of separate review essays. We see Car- 
negie playing the role of the radical dissident in 
Britain and of the vociferous conservative 
booster in the United States; wriggling un- 
comfortably on that special hook reserved for 
successful emigré radicals, at least until 1892 
when Homestead destroyed his radical image 
in Britain. He suffered "arrested development" 
as a political thinker from the moment of his 
emigration—disciples of Louis Hartz's "frag- 
ment society" theory please note. We see this 
exemplar of social Darwinism get Herbert 
Spencer one hundred per cent wrong and dis- 
regard his ideas whenever useful. As for laissez 
faire, Carnegie played both sides against the 
middle, callously disregarding his own pooling 
arrangements to undercut a rival at one time, 
fighting zealously for state intervention to con- 
trol the Pennsylvania Railroad at another. 

There is so much more in this book. For 
instance, those economic historians who regard 
‚David Landes Bankers and Pashas (1958) as 
the best students' introduction to the econom- 
ics of international banking will be delighted 
with Wall’s clear, nontechnical explanation of 
the economics and technology of nineteenth- 
century industry, from the dramatic Lucy blast 
furnace or the Bessemer process to the financial 
side of Carnegie's corporate empires. Fine sect- 
ions of the book will please future antholog- 
ists: the Herbert Spencer visit, Homestead, the 
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struggle with Henry Frick. No doubt some 
readers will conclude more critically of Car- 
negie, given the book's own evidence: his at- 
tacks on speculation once his own speculative 
fortune was made; the complex pattern of 
collusion and interlocking by which he made 
himself rich in the 1860s and 1870s; his ab- 
sentee leadership of Homestead; his cost- 
cutting fixation; his apparent emotional shal- 
lowness, seen in his dumping of Tom Scott 
in 1873 and in his discreditable attempt to 
cheat Frick later. Yet Dr. Wall gives all the 
evidence for such judgments and makes some 
himself along the way. One is still left with 
grudging admiration for Carnegie: with all his 
faults he seems more alive than Rockefeller, 
more human than Morgan. 

Here is a book for the prize committees. To 
write Carnegie's life was a great challenge, suc- 
cessfully met by the author's learning, skill, 
and sensitivity. Comparable with works like 
Allan Nevins' Rockefeller and Mark Schorer's 
Sinclair Lewis, Andrew Carnegie will prove to 
be a classic American biography and a genuine 
contribution to American scholarship. 

PETER D'A. JONES 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 


NORMAN L. CROCKETT. The Woolen Industry of 
the Midwest. [Lexington:] University Press of 
Kentucky. 1970. Pp. x, 149. $7.25. 


The Midwestern woolen industry experienced 
uncertain adolescent years from roughly 1840 
to 1860. It came to maturity in the 1860s and 
reached its prime in 1870, when 88r mills con- 
stituted thirty-six per cent of all such factories 
in the United States. But by the 1880s its life 
was threatened by the national forces of an 
urbanism that depleted the rural markets, of 
style changes to worsted goods and ready-made 
clothes, of lower-cost and improved transporta- 
tion that facilitated interregional competition, 
and of the ever westward migration of sheep. 
The great advantage of the Midwest woolen 
mill—its lower transportation costs to a local 
market—had gone with the growth of the na- 
tionalized market of the American economy. In 
1900 only 188 mills remained; by 1920 they bad 
dwindled to 7o, only a few of which were not 
speciality mills. The birth, development, struc- 
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ture, and death of the industry has been com- 
petently described in this brief book; Professor 
Crockett searched eight Midwestern states for 
available manuscript sources and has used ef- 
fectively, in an unexciting but clear prose, a 
considerable body of printed material. 

Crockett writes that the woolen mills as 
other local, small manufacturing, contributed 
little directly to the economic development of 
the Middle West as a region. But, the author 
says, the industry served a vital purpose within 
the transitional stage of the Midwestern econ- 
omy in influencing the utilization and move- 
ment of capital and labor and in providing a 
useful and needed service. Ironically the industry 
then fell victim to the economic progress it had 
helped to create. In similar manner, Crockett's 
account is double edged. The greater value of 
the book lies not in its description of a small, 
dead industry, but in the way Crockett ties 
the history of the industry to the economic 
history of the Middle West and the United 
States. In this sense what by title looks like 
a highly specialized work becomes of value to 
many generalists. 

JAMES A. HODGES 
College of Wooster 


ROYCE D. DELMATIER et al., general editors. The 
Rumble of California Politics, 1848-1970. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1970. Pp. ix, 483. 
Cloth $9.95, paper $5.95. 

MICHAEL PAUL ROGIN and JOHN L. SHOVER. Po- 
litical Change in California: Critical Elections 
and Social Movements, 1890-1966. (Contribu- 
tions in American History, Number 5.) West- 
port, Conn: Greenwood Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1970. Pp. xx, 231. $12.50. 


California's politics are as much a mystery to 
historians east of the Charles River as they are 
to natives of the state. While the Democrats 
have held an overwhelming advantage in party 
registration for nearly four decades, only three 
gubernatorial elections in this century were 
won by them. The explanation of Democratic 
impotence has never been plausible, though 
historians usually point to the practice of cross- 
filing that permitted popular and not so pop- 
ular Republicans to beat the Democrats. Ex- 
cept for Ronald Reagan, who won his first 
election without previous experience, Republi- 
can candidates worked their ways through the 
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party organization by various patterns of activ- 
ity. The Democrats, however, selected men 
lately arrived in California, men from outside 
the party, and men whose reputations were 
often splendid but whose personality or associa- 
tions repelled the voter. While Republican 
supremacy has been challenged, the challenge 
came from within the party, in the form of 
Johnson Progressivism and Warren liberalism. 
In both cases the Republican leaders drew 
support from Democrats and had opposition 
from party regulars. Even faced with these 
threats to unity, Republicans have had the 
good sense or fortune to resist disintegration. 

Both books are excellent studies of California 
politics. The Rumble of California Politics is 
a collection of thirteen well-edited essays, which 
are general uniform in treatment but con- 
centrate on developments since 1900. Ap- 
proaches are traditional, informative, and de- 
scriptive. Most of the essays are well researched 
by historians and political scientists who have 
some written or published monographs in the 
field. Probably the best essays in terms of in- 
terest and research are those by Judson Grenier, 
"Hiram Johnson and the Progressive Years" 
and Royce Delmatier, “The Rebirth of the 
Democratic Party." Both authors think Pro- 
gressivism was marvelously successful from 1911 
to 1915 when most of the program was 
legislated, but then Johnson and his followers 
feuded and the governor sought escape into 
national politics. When he became United States 
Senator in 1917, he left the party without 
strong Progressive leadership. Even though his 
successors were more conservative than he was, 
they were not unseated by the Democrats who 
were so disunited by issues of race relations 
and liquor control that they could not put 
forth a liberal program. 

These broad outlines of politics are con- 
trasted by the restricted treatment of the six 
essays in Political Ghange in California. Rogin 
and Shover are exclusively concerned with elec- 
tion analysis of mass behavior. They investigate 
voting patterns in the tradition of V. O. Key, 
]r. and point to various important elections 
in which the masses made deep political com- 
mitments. Their findings are most significant 
and challenge particularly the usual generali- 
zations about political alignments during 
Johnson’s Progressive years. These shifts in 
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votes may explain the tensions that Grenier 
described and that splintered Johnson's fol- 
lowing. 

Progressivism in California, according to 
Rogin and Shover, may have originated as a 
middle-class movement, but a shift in support 
occurred soon after Johnson took office. His 
support was drawn from the two metropolitan 
centers, and between 1911 and ıgı5 these voters 
rallied to his social program, while those living 
in the suburban areas of Pasadena and Pacific 
Heights withdrew their support. As a class full 
of immigrants Roman Catholics, and city 
dwellers, they became sensitive of their political 
needs and developed methods for obtaining 
relief. 'T'he authors believe that there is a direct 
relation between these working people who 
backed the Progressives and the later supporters 
of the New Deal. 

These workers were not drawn into the 
Democratic party because of the ineptness of 
its leadership. Besides their factional quarrels 
of the 1920s, Democrats in the 19905 waged 
vicious primary campaigns against each other 
and aided Republicans to win the general 
elections. The authors, however, are not sat- 
isfied that they have empirical evidence to 
explain why the Democrats always lost in the 
general elections. They think the press, which 
was overwhelmingly Republican, was an “im- 
portant factor in conditioning political sym- 
pathies" because so many of the inhabitants 
were recent arrivals in California and party 
organization was too weak to maintain loyalty. 

Behavioral studies such as this one have much 
to offer in the presentation of hard statistical 
evidence. While one misses the play of politics, 
the hatreds and rivalries, there is a concen- 
tration upon voting behavior that may explain 
political conduct. In their chapter on southern 
California the authors neglect to analyze the 
power of the Los Angeles Times or the in- 
fluence of racial and national minorities upon 
politics. The omission of these topics may 
ilustrate the limitations of this kind of re- 
search. Nonetheless, their observations on poli- 
tics are worthy of serious consideration. They 
make a major contribution in analyzing election 
data and add a dimension of evidence to the 
understanding of California politics. 

JOHN A. SCHUTZ 
University of Southern California 
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DONALD E. REYNOLDS. Editors Make War: South- 
ern Newspapers in the Secession Crisis. Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Press. 1970. Pp. 
Xi, 304. $10.00. 


In early 1860 Southern newspapers were pre- 
dominantly Unionist, but one year later most of 
them were either advocating or justifying se- 
cession. Professor Reynold's aim is to demon- 
strate why and how this important shift oc- 
curred. Making use of nearly two hundred 
newspaper files, he investigates editorial reac- 
tion to the major political events of 1860-61— 
all four nominating conventions, the “Texas 
fires" Northern state elections in October; 
Lincoln's victory in November, the secession 
of the lower South, abortive attempts at com- 
promise, the fall of Fort Sumter, and Lincoln's 
call for troops in April 1861. 

According to Reynolds, several develop- 
ments—especially an alleged abolitionist plot 
in Texas, the election of Lincoln, the secession 
of the cotton states, and the failure of com- 
promise— "shifted the initiative to the disunion 
publicists and led to a gradual breakdown 
of Unionist journalism" during the autumn and 
winter of 1860. By April 1861 Southern news- 
papers, with only two or three exceptions, 
were a unit for secession. In addition to this 
major theme are several other conclusions. 'T'he 
“Texas fires" in the summer of 1860, supposedly 
set by abolitionists and rebellious slaves, were 
probably the result of spontaneous combustion. 
A majority or plurality of newspapers in ten 
Southern states supported Breckinridge; only 
in Tennessee was Bell as strong. Douglas placed 
a poor third throughout the region, and Lin- 
coln was limited to two journals in western 
Virginia. Significantly, in every Confederate 
state but Virginia the candidate who won the 
newspaper race also won the electoral vote. 

Reynolds implies that Southern editors, in 
exaggerating and distorting Northern views, 
were cynically shoving the public toward se- 
cession. Perhaps, but many journalists believed 
what they wrote, believed that Northern 
opinion was dangerous and aggressive. His 
treatments of the “Texas fires" and the relative 
press strengths of the presidential candidates 
are the most reliable yet published, but many 
of the author's other conclusions have ap- 
peared in earlier works, such as Ollinger Cren- 
shaw's The Slave States in the Presidential 
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Election of 1860 (1945). Still, this is a useful 
book, particularly for its systematic analysis 
of evolving press opinion and its wide-ranging 
research. For lagniappe, a valuable appendix 
lists about two-thirds of the 850 Southern 
newspapers according to the candidate they 
supported in 1860. 

RICHARD LOWE 

North Texas State University 


JAMES M. MERRILL. Battle Flags South: The 
Story of the Civi War Navies on Western 
Waters. Rutherford, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press. 1970. Pp. 334. $10.00. 


It can be argued that one of the few advantages 
of having been a soldier in the Civil War was 
that it saved you from the outpouring of un- 
edifying verbiage that so frequently passed 
for history during the celebration of the war's 
centennial. One of the curiosities of that out- 
pouring was the scarcity of well-researched 
and competently written studies of naval opera- 
tions. The extremely important activities of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and their 
tributaries in particular received scant atten- 
tion. James M. Merrill has both filled in a large 
part of that need and explained the dearth 
of earlier works in his Battle Flags South. 'To 
find materials beyond the official record he had 
to consult not only those snoring in dusty 
memoirs and monographs but collections of 
letters scattered. from New Hampshire to 
California. 

Professor Merrill writes with a deft pen and 
an eye on personalities. Indeed, this study of 
command is largely an account of the interaction 
of time, place, and events with personality. As a 
result its best chapters are those that deal with 
the frustrations encountered by both Union and 
Confederate naval leaders as they attempted 
to create squadrons with minimal support 
from superiors a thousand miles away. Yet by 
the end of 1861 the Union's makeshift gun- 
boat flotilla had proven its value at the battle 
of Belmont and in the following spring came 
into its own at Forts Henry and Donelson. 
Strengthened by a series of ironclads built in 
large part by a man who had never before built 
a vessel, the Mississippi Squadron of the United 
States Navy joined with its deep-water and 
mud-caked compatriots to split the Confederacy 
in two and to ensure the eventual collapse 
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of the rebellion. This is the story that Professor 
Merril tells in a book that will remain a 
standard account of the first two years of the 
war on the western waters. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the book lacks both pictures and 
maps. 

K. JACK BAUER 

Rensseiaer Polytechnic Institute 


WARREN W. HASSLER, JR. Crisis at the Crossroads: 
The First Day at Gettysburg. University: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 214. 
$8.75. 


FRANK L. BYRNE and ANDREW T. WEAVER, editors. 
Haskell of Gettysburg: His Life and Civil War 
Papers. Madison: State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 1970. Pp. vii, 258. $6.95. 


The battle of Gettysburg, that dramatic old- 
style tournament of war with armies marshaling 
in open fields, banners flying and bayonets 
gleaming in the sun, has an antique quality that 
seems to infect even the most recent writing 
about it. We have become accustomed to the 
purple prose of Frank A. Haskell’s evewitness 
account; when he tells us that Union soldiers 
under Confederate artillery bombardment said, 
“O, this is bully" we feel ‘skeptical, but we 
recognize the conventions of nineteenth-century 
literature and accept the narrative for the 
valuable document it is in spite of such con- 
ventions. It is a little more unsettling to find 
Warren W. Hassler in 1970 passing on to us, 
with his eyebrow unraised, reports that have 
soldiers rushing into battle with enthusiasm, 
shouting to their commander as they pass him 
that they will save McPherson’s Grove, for, 
"If we cannot hold it, where will you find 
the men who can?" It is still more unsettling 
when Hassler himself indulges in prose more 
purple than Haskell’s, writing about “the 
Valhalla of American military endeavor," in 
which "there is no brighter or more imperish- 
able niche than that which is reserved for the 
unheralded soldiers of both sides who strove 
heroically and with extreme devotion for the 
cause they believed just in the crucial First 
Day's Battle of Gettysburg. Their conduct 
was indeed sublime." Perhaps so; but that 
kind of writing hardly enhances the cogency 
of military history. 

Nevertheless, if Haskell's account has survived 
despite its strivings for literary effect, so will 
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Hassler's history, as our most detailed narrative 
of the first day's battle, examining the day's 
action so minutely that no succeeding historian 
of Gettysburg will be able to ignore it. Hassler’s 
book has solid virtues in addition to its thorough- 
ness of detail. It offers a persuasive argument 
that the first day's events largely determined the 
eventual outcome of the battle. Hassler dis 
plays uncommonly complete knowledge of the 
battlefield terrain. Along with Glenn Tucker, 
for example, he is one of the few historians to 
make clear the fact that McPherson Ridge is 
a double ridge with two crests, and this point 
alone clarifies much that is confusing in other 
narratives. Hassler makes uniquely good use 
of the information that can be gleaned from 
the monuments and markers on the battlefield. 
He may rely too much, however, on memoirs 
as sources, especially on those of Abner Double- 
day, whom he makes a major hero of the first 
day's battle. If Doubleday performed as well 
as Hassler indicates after he succeeded to com- 
mand of I Corps, it is strange that he allowed 
his own former division to be so badly de. 
ployed, or that he failed to notice that his 
successor in its command, Thomas Rowley, 
was drunk, as a court martial later found he 
was. 

In the Haskell book we have the first scholariy 
edition of Haskell’s account of Gettysburg 
printed from Haskell’s manuscript. The text 
proves not to differ importantly from the 
Wisconsin History Commission edition of 1908 
favored in other recent reprintings, and the 
differences are noted. There are also selections 
from Haskell's other Civil War letters (which 
are not nearly so useful or absorbing as his 
carefully polished Gettysburg letter) a com- 
petent sketch of his life, and an account of the 
publications of the Gettysburg letter. 

RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 
Temple University 


YUR-BOK LEE. Diplomatic Relations between tne 
United States and Korea, 1866-1887. New York: 
Humanities Press. 1970. Pp. 211. $7.50. 


In this work Professor Lee discusses the early 
Ámerican attempts to open Korea, the major 
problems and personalities in Korean-American 
relations between 1882 and 1887, and the 
position of Korea vis-a-vis Japan and China 
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during the decline of the Manchu dynasty. 
Because Korea’s traditional relationship with 
China complicated her association with the 
other powers, Lee, of necessity, places con- 
siderable emphasis on Sino-Korean develop- 
ments. 

While the author makes a contribution in his 
limited area, his book, in my judgment, suffers 
some important deficiencies: it is inappropri- 
ately titled, since Korean-American diplomatic 
relations did not really begin until after 1882; 
it is lacking in skillful organization and is 
awkwardly written, a problem compounded 
by the author's frequent omission of the definite 
article (which could have been corrected by 
an editor; and, more important, it could 
contain much more discussion on the role of 
Korean-American relations in the context of 
United States Far Eastern policy and the total 
American foreign policy. Ás Lee points out, 
for some eighteen months after January 1885 
United States representation in Korea was 
left in the hands of a chargé d'affaires who in 
1886 was replaced by a helpless alcoholic. For an 
extended period the American chargé did not 
receive funds to run the legation or, inciden- 
tally, for payment of his own salary. Such facts 
should elicit more comment about the State 
Department's concept of Korea's overall "im. 
portance," of its market potential, and of the 
role of the country in America's future position 
in the Far East. 

Though the work possesses these shortcomings, 
it is nonetheless of some value as a new survey 
of Korean-American relations and a brief re- 
view of late nineteenth-century Korean history. 

RUSSELL D. BUHITE 
University of Oklahoma 


CORNELIUS C. SMITH, JR. Emilio Kosterlttzky: 
Eagle of Sonora and the Southwest Border. 
(Frontier Military Series, Number 7.) Glendale, 
Calif: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1970. Pp. 


344. $12.50. 


In 1913 Colonel Emilio Kosterlitzky led his 
Rurales across the border into the United 
States after a battle with Alvaro Obregón in 
Nogales. Forty-one years earlier Kosterlitzky 
had deserted a Russian training ship and joined 
the Mexican army as a private. He served in the 
Apache and Yaqui-Mayo wars in the 1880s and 
rose rapidly in rank, and in 1885 he was 
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selected by Porfirio Diaz as an officer of the 
Gendarmería Fiscal or Rurales. He also be- 
came chief of military intelligence for Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and part of Baja California and was 
one of Diaz's most loyal and enthusiastic sub- 
ordinates. He was the "mailed fist" of Diaz 
and became famous for suppressing the strike 
in the American-owned copper mines at Cana- 
nea in 1906. Kosterlitzky continued to serve the 
government after the fall of Diaz until 1913. 
Then, after a period of internment he lived 
in Los Angeles and worked for the United 
States government, serving as.an undercover 
agent during World War t. 

If Emilio Kosterlitzky had lived on the 
American frontier, he would undoubtedly be 
well known, but he served in Sonora, an area 
that has not been thoroughly studied. In addi- 
tion he was loyal to Diaz, whose tyrannical rule 
has been condemned by scholars. This biog- 
raphy provides a sketch of Kosterlitzky's career 
but fails to analyze it. Because of the limited 
documentary materials, Kosterlitzky is often 
a peripheral figure. He is rarely mentioned 
in the first third of the book while the last 
third is devoted to his years in the United 
States. 

The author has relied heavily on the remi- 
niscences of his father, who knew Kosterlitzky; 
he has also utilized the papers owned by the 
Kosterlitzky family. If additional material 
exists in the military records of Mexico, it has 
not been exploited. The author fails to answer 
many of the questions raised in this rather 
loose and informal narrative. He does not 
evaluate the role of the Rurales or the in- 
fluence that Kosterlitzky may have had on 
their development. He also avoids passing moral 
judgments and sidesteps the question of whether 
loyalty and obedience justify summary execu- 
tions of suspected criminals or opponents of the 
establishment. 

RICHARD ELLIS 
University of New Mexico 


DAVID HEALY. US Expansionism: The Imperial- 
ist Urge in the 1890s. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 915. $10.95. 


E. BERKELEY TOMPKINS. Anti-Imperialism in the 
United States: The Great Debate, 1890—1920. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 


1970. Pp. 344. $12.50. 
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Under the probable inspiration of contem- 
porary events in Southeast Asia, the last decade 
has seen a revival of scholarly interest in 
American imperialist activity of the 1890s and 
in the debate it inspired. The labors of May, 
Freidel, Beisner, McCormick, and others are 
now augmented by the complementary studies 
of E. Berkeley T'ompkins and David Healy. 

Each of the books under discussion is a well- 
executed piece of historical analysis, but each 
gains an additional dimension when read in the 
context of the other. Professor Healy's primary 
concern is the intellectual and economic 
origins of "the imperialist urge in the 18go's”; 
Professor Tompkins major emphasis is upon 
the ideas and organizational efforts of the 
antiimperialist movement. Supplementary in 
their respective emphases, these volumes offer 
collectively the most satisfactory interpretation 
available of the origins and consequences of 
the Great Debate over the acquisition of an 
American colonial empire. 

Not only are these volumes complementary in 
their respective emphases, but they share various 
attributes. Each of these scholars has examined 
a wide range of source materials, and each has 
had the good sense to disguise the extent of his 
labor in a prose style of clarity and grace. 
Healy and Tompkins agree, furthermore, that 
the debate between the expansionists and 
the antiimperialists represented a division of 
substance not an exercise in shadowboxing 
and that the. consequences of imperialist vic- 
tory were of major significance for the course 
of American historical development. Though 
with different shadings, each would appear to 
agree that America's decision to embark on a 
course of insular expansion in the Pacific and 
to establish thereby a power commitment out- 
side the Western Hemisphere was—for all its 
foreshadowing in the history of our commercial 
relations with the Far East— "a new departure." 

These volumes offer elements of contrast 
as well as complementarism. Healy would place 
the Great Debate in sharper economic focus 
than does Tompkins; Tompkins is more cer- 
tain of the distinction to be made between 
the racist beliefs of imperialists and anti- 
imperialists than is Healy. Their chief con- 
trast, however, lies in their respective design. 

Healy attempts a difficult format and succeeds 
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admirably. He juxtaposes theme chapters and 
biographical sketches of five men who ex- 
emplify those themes— James Harrison Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Charles 
Denby, and Charles Conant. Largely as a 
result of his literary skill, Healy is able to 
avoid the pitfall of disjointedness and to per- 
suade the reader of the interrelation of the 
goals and motives underlying the imperialist 
argument. Economic ambitions are given the 
most extended treatment, but Healy does not 
fall prey to the new economic determinism. 
The influence of European thought and prac- 
tice as well as the ideological and psychological 
assumptions of expansionism are given detailed 
illustration in what is an excellent synthesis 
of the convictions and seli-delusions of im- 
perialist thought. One might argue that Healy's 
estimate of the sophistication of Charles Con- 
ant's economic philosophy is rather high, but 
it would be difficult to fault Healy's selection 
of biographical examples or the balance of his 
appraisal of elements of "conflict and con- 
sensus” among opponents in the Great De- 
bate. 

The design of Tompkins' study is more 
traditional. He examines in straightforward, 
chronological fashion the sequence of diplo- 
matic events and issues that inspired the anti- 
imperialist movement and its successive battles, 
strategies, and failures. The major contribution 
of his study lies in its careful and comprehen- 
sive examination of the organizational history 
of the movement, the character of its mem- 
bership, and the multifaceted quality of the 
antiimperialist argument. Tompkins makes 
clear that moralism and nostalgia were but 
part of the anti-imperialist rationale and that 
the anti-imperialist leadership did not ignore 
the economic and strategic dangers of colon- 
ialism. If one may quibble over ‘Tompkins’ 
optimistic judgment respecting the ultimate 
success of the anti-imperialist movement, stu- 
dents of the Anti-Imperialist League can only 
express their gratitude that they need no longer 
rely on the rather confused analysis and un- 
certain statistics of Maria Carpio Lanzar. 

Students of American expansionism may 
indeed see the books of Tompkins and Healy 
as fair witness that a reinterpretation of our 
imperial past is now well under way. These 
two analyses of the interplay of ideas and 
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diplomatic practice contribute significantly to 
that reinterpretation, 
RICHARD E. WELCH, JR. 
Lafayette College 


HAROLD S. WILSON. McClure's Magazine and the 
Muckrackers. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 347. $10.00. 


Harold Wilson has written two books, not one. 
The first is a mini-biography of S. S. McClure 
—or, more accurately, of the magazine that 
bore his name. The second is an analysis of 
the intellectual and philosophical underpin- 
nings of the thinking and writing of the men 
and women whose muckraking activities were 
identified with McClure's. 'The relationship be- 
tween Sam McClure's magazine and those who 
wrote for it deserves the careful consideration 
the author has given it. But he might have 
been well advised to develop each aspect sep- 
arately in the interest of doing justice to both. 
This book inevitably invites comparison with 
others that have approached the man, the 
magazine, and the muckrakers separately. Peter 
Lyon's Success Story (1968) and Louis Filler's 
Crusaders for American Liberalism (1939) 
come immediately to mind, and though Wilson 
offers new information and fresh interpreta- 
tions, his book lacks both the sweep and the 
depth of Lyon and Filler. 

A conscientious scholar, the author never 
strays far from his sources, using primary 
materials extensively and often effectively. But 
at.times he ties himself so closely to these 
documents that one wonders why he did not 
simply offer them with annotations. This would 
have avoided the festoons of footnotes that 
divert one's attention from the text to a verit- 
able garland of ibids. 

What Wilson offers that is useful to both 
historians and journalists is further examina- 
tion of what was going on in the minds of 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Ida 
Tarbell, and others of the McClure’s group. 
Their thought was not superficial, as has some- 
times been alleged, and his latter chapters are 
both challenging and stimulating in their 
analysis of what the muckrakers thought they 
were trying to accomplish. 

The writing is turgid, and the author is 
given to coy devices of the sort one hoped had 
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gone out with the bustle. For example, Wil- 
liam Allen White is rarely mentioned by name 
until there has rarely been a reference to him as 
the "voice from Emporia," or some similar in- 
direct allusion. 

There is one final bonus—the brief but in- 
formative set of bibliographical notes. Though 
it does not include everything that might have 
been catalogued it is perhaps the best critical 
assessment to date. 


JOHN M. HARRISON 
Pennsylvania State University 


WALTER I. TRATTNER. Crusade for the Children: 
A History of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and Child Labor Reform in America. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1970. Pp. 319. 
$10.00. 


This study outlines the history of child labor 
in the modern American economy and de- 
scribes the efforts of the National Child Labor 
Committee to abolish it. From the beginning of 
settlement in America child labor was one of 
several solutions to the chronic scarcity of 
labor in the New World; in the nineteenth 
century rapid economic development greatly 
increased the demand for labor and by the 
first decade of the twentieth century more than 
two million children under the age of fifteen 
worked long hours for low wages under haz- 
ardous and debilitating conditions in industry, 
agriculture, and in the so-called street trades. 
Since then the trend has been gradually re- 
versed; the increasing mechanization of routine 
tasks, the rapid expansion of the economy's 
service sector with its need for educated and 
mature workers, and the general rise in the 
real wages of working-class families have com- 
bined with other factors to place ever more 
restricted limits on the market for young work- 
ers. Child labor is now confined largely to 
migratory farm work and to street trades like 
news vending. In short, deep-seated social and 
economic forces first created child labor and 
then provided for its inevitable abolition. 
Nevertheless the inevitable had to have help 
to achieve its ineluctable ends. In 1904 a re- 
form coalition representing every class and 
section of the country formed the National 
Child Labor Committee. Staffed by professional 
social workers, the committee produced detailed 
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studies of child labor in America, sought to 
generate public sentiment in favor of reform, 
and lobbied first for state and then for national 
legislation against the evil. Child labor, the 
reformers argued, was degrading and unecon- 
omical. It denied American children the right 
to develop themselves to the outer limits of 
their potential. Children were inefficient work- 
ers whose employment wasted the nation's 
resources. Excessive toil under hazardous con- 
ditions destroyed their health and weakened 
their morals; by denying them formal educa- 
tion it threatened to turn them into a per- 
manent class of paupers. Diseased, degenerate, 
and destitute children endangered the future 
stability of American society and, in an argu- 
ment especially but not exclusively popular in 
the South, might eventually contribute to the 
suicide of the white race. At bottom child labor 
was seen as a problem of social control and 
community cohesion. By mid-century the com- 
mittee had won its legislative and propaganda 
battles; legal obstacles blocked most forms of 
child labor and no less a pillar of American 
respectability than President Eisenhower sent 
the committee an encomium on its fiftieth 
birthday. 

Trattner’s intelligent and well-researched his- 
tory is a valuable contribution that might have 
been even better had he interpreted the rise 
of child labor in light of the emergence of the 
child in modern societies as a separate social 
category and a separate social problem. The 
book could also have been improved by a dis- 
cussion of its bearing on the general historiog- 
raphy of the Progressive era. Although he has 
uncovered evidence to support the divergent 
and often conflicting hypotheses of George 
Mowry, Samuel P. Hays, Gabriel Kolko, Robert 
Wiebe, J. Joseph Huthmacher, and Christopher 
Lasch, Trattner neglected the opportunity to 
comment on the adequacy of these rival in- 
terpretations. If anything, however, his study 
supports the recent contention of Peter Filene 
(“An Obituary for “The Progressive Move- 
ment, ' " American Quarterly, 22 [1970]: 20-34) 
that Progressive reforms were characteristically 
effected by shifting coalitions around different 
issues. 

THOMAS A. KRUEGER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 
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JAMES R. KLUGER. The Clifton-Morenci Strike: 
Labor Difficulty in Arizona, 1915-1916. Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press. 1970. Pp. 94. $3.50. 


The three companies that owned the Clifton- 
Morenci copper-mining district in Arizona 
during the early 1900s netted fantastic profits. 
In 1912, for instance, the Detroit Mining Com- 
pany paid a dividend of 146 per cent on its 
capitalization of a million dollars. At the same 
time this company and the two others paid 
their employees, seventy per cent of whom were 
Mexicans or Yaqui Indians, the lowest wages 
in Arizona. Out of their meager salaries these 
men had to bribe minor officials in order to 
keep their jobs. Eighty per cent of the workers 
were in debt to their employers’ mercantile 
departments. Years of abuse prompted the men 
to come out of the shafts in September 1915 in 
a hastily called strike. After a few meetings the 
managers shut down all operations and moved 
to El Paso. 

Although the miners beat up several men, 
only one was killed, making this the most non- 
violent of all the strikes in the mining states 
during this time of labor upheaval. When the 
impasse finally ended the following January 
the miners enjoyed a new wage scale but agreed 
not to join the Western Federation of Miners. 
They could and did, however, join the Arizona 
State Federation of Labor. 

This is an interesting, well-told story. But 
only Governor G. W. P. Hunt, who attempted 
to mediate, emerges as a person. The account 
also leaves a number of questions unanswered. 
For example, what other factors caused the 
laboring man's governor to win re-election 
only after a recount? Sheriff James G. Cash ap- 
pears as one of those most responsible for 
keeping the strike peaceful, yet it is not clear 
why he lost his bid for re-election. Despite these 
omissions Kluger has written a scholarly little 
volume that will be of great value in piecing 
together a more complete story of twentieth- 
century Arizona, the labor movement, and the 
American West. 

JIM B. PEARSON 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


CHARLES GILBERT. American Financing of World 
War I. (Contributions in Economics and Eco- 
nomic History, Number 1.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Corporation. 1970. Pp. 


xix, 259. $9.50. 
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Although the historical literature concerning 
America's participation in the First World 
War is large, it is sparse in regard to Wilson's 
domestic mobilization programs during these 
years. Indeed, many phases of the process where- 
by Americans mobilized are still somewhat 
obscure. This new book is welcome, therefore, 
since it is the first comprehensive work to deal 
with federal financial policies in the war era. 
Its author is not a professional historian but 
an associate professor of finance at Hofstra 
University. 

Professor Gilbert has written a detailed and 
interesting account. His study contains an ex- 
cellent, succinct survey of major problems of 
war finance that the Wilson administration 
had to surmount. These included the making 
of difficult choices between taxation and bor- 
rowing as well as the selection of alternative 
methods of taxation. The nation's leaders also 
sought to maintain some balance between 
long- and short-term debts and faced the hard 
task of compromising the demands of politics 
with economic needs. Much of the discussion 
in this monograph is devoted to an examination 
of the development of Wilsonian policies con- 
cerning these issues. Gilbert concludes that the 
Treasury Department could have been much 
more effective in many spheres but that it did 
as well as might be expected under prevailing 
conditions of the times. Yet he hopes that 
future generations will benefit from a clearer 
understanding of the shortcomings of World 
War 1 finance. 

Despite many virtues this is not a definitive 
book on the subject. Professor Gilbert has 
based his study almost entirely on printed 
sources and has ignored a vast amount of rel- 
evant unpublished materials. Examination of 
the manuscript collections of William McAdoo 
and other important individuals who shaped 
the federal financial program, for example, or 
Treasury records in the National Archives would 
have added much depth to the story. Since the 
role of individuals and their interaction in the 
formulation of financial policies receives little 
attention, Gilbert bypasses an important dimen- 
sion of American financial policies. By focusing 
primarily on what happened and much less 
on how and why policies developed he omits 
a note of realism. 

One substantive error must be noted. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert chastizes Congress for not using 
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its tax powers in wartime to spur production 
of necessary materials (p. 233). In this he is 
mistaken. Congress made special provisions 
in the War Revenue Act of 1918 to encourage 
oil and minerals producers by allowing them 
to deduct a high percentage of their explora- 
tion and drilling expenses over a short period 
of time. The clause was intended primarily 
to encourage producers to boost their output. 
But criticisms should not obscure the con- 
clusion that this is an altogether useful volume, 
one of the first serious works in the field. His- 
torians will welcome the sound and sensible 
judgments of the author. If his is not the final 
word on the subject, he has nevertheless opened 
many vistas that should lead others to give it 
the attention it has long deserved. Professor 
Gilbert has made a worthwhile contribution to 
an underdeveloped area of American financial 
history. 
GERALD D. NASH 
University of New Mexico 


CLAUDIA KROMER. Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika und die Frage Kärnten, 1918-1920. 
(Aus Forschung und Kunst, Number 7.) Flagen- 
furt: Geschichtsverein für Kärnten; distrib. by 
Rudolf Habelt Verlag GmbH, Bonn. 1970. Pp. 
268. Cloth DM 35, paper DM 31. 


Boundary problems first challenged, then be- 
deviled, and eventually haunted the experts 
who sailed with Wilson to Paris to draw the 
map of Europe according to the Fourteen 
Points. Those few who had some awareness of 
the problems of Austria-Hungary, until then 
an area outside the American field of interest, 
undertook to sort out the "ethnic salad" of 
the old empire. Drawing the boundaries of 
such places as Teschen, Carinthia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia followed the same pattern. Experts 
were sent on fact-finding tours to the many 
trouble spots, but their recommendations often 
went unheeded. When armed clashes followed, 
the territorial disputes were referred to special 
committees, whose deliberations only mirrored 
the differences among the Big Four. American 
experts were often divided on the question of 
self-determination; when pursued in the remote 
corners of Austria-Hungary this doctrine re- 
sembled the treacherous light that, according 
to local tales, leads unwary strangers into dan- 
gerous bogs. Wilson and House, haunted by 
difficulties at home and by fear of revolution 
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in Europe, often overruled the experts and 
traded territory for Allied unity and progress 
on the peace treaties. Stormy objections from 
friends and foes sometimes induced last minute 
compromises that contradicted all expert ad- 
vice. The plebiscite was the last resort of the 
Big Four to escape from their dilemma. 

The decision to hold a plebiscite in Carinthia, 
the wedge of land between Yugoslavia and 
Austria, was reached in this manner. Claudia 
Kromer, in her study of The United States 
and the Question of Carinthia, traces through 
Ámerican documents the discussions, reports, 
meetings, intrigues, and plots that resulted in 
the incorporation of Carinthia into Austria. 
Her treatment of the subject is less than ob- 
jective and somewhat uncritical, omitting any 
discussion of the forces that shaped the outcome 
of the plebiscite and ultimately gave this ter- 
ritory to Austria. Though she espouses the 
Austrian point of view, she fails to examine 
the substance of either the Austrian or Yugoslav 
claims. Lieutenant Colonel Sherman Miles, son 
of the chief of staff of the U.S. Army and later 
head of G2 during Pearl Harbor, is the hero of 
the book. In 1919 he briefly visited snow-bound 
Carinthian villages to question inhabitants 
about their preferred allegiance. His report that 
much of the territory should be Austrian and 
that those who opted for Austria made “a better 
impression as men,” is accepted by the author 
as proof of American “objectivity.” Robert 
Kerner, a Czech ethnic from the Midwest 
who traveled the same route and disputed 
Miles’ opinions, is dismissed as a victim of 
“Yugoslav propaganda.” Well-researched and 
competently written, the book is an additional, 
if limited and somewhat parochial, footnote 
to the history of the Paris Peace Conference. 


DAGMAR HORNA PERMAN 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


MICHAEL E. PARRISH. Securities Regulation and 
the New Deal. (Yale Historical Publications. 
Miscellany Number 93.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. x, 270. $8.75. 


In the author’s view, New Deal programs for 
regulating the financial district constituted “a 
conservative revolution which nonetheless hor- 
rified a great many conservatives.” “Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration, the Congress, and 
a diverse business community, all fervent 
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spokesmen for capitalism as a rampart of de- 
mocracy, engaged in a seven-year struggle 
over how best to preserve capitalism." This 
much we are told in the introduction. Mr. 
Parrish goes on to document his case, and he 
does so convincingly. He has examined all 
the major primary sources on the government 
side of the fence and presents his findings in 
interesting and convincing fashion. Indeed, 
this short book is the best study of the subject 
yet published. 

The thesis is by no means new. Consensus 
historians of the 1950s and revisionists of the 
late 1960s have both taken pains to report that 
the New Deal was essentially conservative, 
geared to preserving capitalism while reform- 
ing it. Roosevelt was convinced that. the finan- 
cial district was in need of drastic overhauling, 
but he was ever willing to compromise. Con- 
gressional reformers of an antibusiness bent, 
such as Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 
wished to enact a sweeping measure that would 
all but make the district a quasi-public utility. 
But New Deal moderates, farsighted business- 
men, and above all, the flexible president had 
their way. The result was a set of bills de- 
signed to correct specific abuses, "put a police- 
man at the corner of Broad and Wall," and in- 
sist on complete disclosure of certain kinds of 
information. None of these goals were fully 
realized; the policeman was never adequately 
armed. Mr. Parrish has written an evenhanded 
book, but it is clear from its tone he would 
have preferred the Johnson approach. 

The book's most valuable section is the chap- 
ters on "The Strange Death of Title 11” and 
“The Origins of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission." A close reading of these would 
be of great value to those in government and 
finance who today are attempting to rewrite 
the laws of the 1930s. Had Title 11 been enacted, 
for example, some important problems that 
surfaced in the 1960s regarding conglomerate 
mergers and the responsibility of member firms 
to the public might have been avoided. Sim- 
ilarly, the author's account of the origins of 
the SEC and the way it conducted business 
shows the kind of interplay of men and ideas 
that usually takes place when government and 
the financial district combine to enact regula- 
tory codes. 

The work is not without weaknesses. Mr. 
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Parrish’s account of the pre-1933 attempts at 
reform is weak. He ignores the efforts of the 
New York attorney-general, Albert Ottinger, to 


'expose bucket shops in the 1920s and in ending 


che life of the infamous Consolidated Stock 
Exchange. Ottinger's work was considered 
important enough to win him the GOP gub- 
ernatorial nomination in 1928, but he lost to 
Roosevelt in a close race. 'The author's account 
of the Martin Act, New York's antibucket 
shop law, is incomplete, and elsewhere he 
shows little understanding of power relations 
in the district in pre-New Deal days. His analy- 
sis of the work of SEC leaders such as James M. 
Landis and William O. Douglas is likewise 
poor; a case could be made that neither had 
the kind of knowledge needed for the job. On 
the other hand, the book contains few errors 
of fact; Mr. Parrish has done his work well. He 
spells Samuel Untermyer’s name "Untermeyer" 
and overestimates his impact on the financial 
community, but such errors are rare and minor. 
Securities Regulation and the New Deal was 
written from the government's point of view, 
but the financial district also deserves a hear- 
ing. Vincent Carosso's Investment Banking in 
America: A History (1970) contàins such an 
account, but it appeared after Parrish had com- 
pleted his work. It might be read in conjunc- 
tion with the present volume, however, and 
for that purpose. 
ROBERT SOBEL 
New College of Hofstra 


C. K. MCFARLAND. Roosevelt, Lewis, and the 
New Deal, 1933-1940. (Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Monographs in History and Culture, 
Number 7.) Fort Worth: Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 1970. Pp. viii, 132. $3.50. 


In studying the relationship between two of 
the key personalities of the 1930s, Professor 
McFarland had an excellent idea, one that, 
properly executed, could have provided new 
insights about leadership, power, and the New 
Deal's vacillating labor policy. It is regrettable 
that he has not executed the idea well. The 
work under review is only a superficial treat- 
ment put together mostly from published 
sources, marred by factual errors and faulty 
organization, and limited chiefly to narrative 
description that says little beyond what is 
found in standard surveys. Part of this failure 
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seems attributable to carelessness and inade- 
quate research. Errors of detail keep appear- 
ing. (See, for example, the statements on pages 
27-30 concerning the NRRB, the NIRB, and 
the EPIC movement.) Major labor collections 
have been left unconsulted. And post-1963 
scholarship has been almost totally ignored. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty, however, is con- 
ceptual in nature. The author, by and large, 
seems unaware of the questions he should be 
asking, of recent debates about his subject, or 
of the broader context into which his study 
should fit. 

In its present form this monograph has lit- 
tle value. It serves primarily as an example of 
the type of work accepted for publication when 
proliferating university presses begin lowering 
standards. 

ELLIS W. HAWLEY 
University of Iowa 


EDWIN P. HARTMAN. Adventures in Research: A 
History of Ames Research Center, 1940-1965. 
(NASA SP-4302. NASA Center History Series.) 
Washington: Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion Division, Office of Technology Utilization, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 


tion. 1970. Pp. xviii, 555. $4.75. 


'This official history recounts the activities of 
the Ames Research Center at Moffet Field, Cal- 
ifornia, during its first twenty-five years. Its 
author is a retired engineer whose career was 
spent in a research and administrative capac- 
ity with the center's parent organization, The 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(NACA). By his own admission he is no his 
torian, but "an engineer-author who appeared 
bent on flounting every rule of conventional 
history writing." His self-indictment is too se- 
vere. Engineers, like historians, must be faith- 
ful to their evidence. For the most part he has 
been faithful. In consequence, the reader will 
find here an objective account of the growth of 
the center, of the evolving organizational struc- 
ture, of the development of research facilities 
(wind tunnels, gas guns, and arc tunnels, for 
example), and of the range and changing na- 
ture of the research done. The last of, these, 
of course, determined the changing character 
of the operation as a whole. Founded in 1940 
on the eve of American entry into World War 
n, the center had to devote itself, during its 
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first five years, almost exclusively to wartime 
exigencies. Even so, its contribution to victory 
was not great. It had to build facilities before 
it could engage in significant research; and, 
besides, the planes that were to fight the war 
had already been developed. After the war the 
character of research activity shifted from the 
developmental toward the fundamental a 
change that both the author and the center 
seem to approve. The postwar period emerges 
as a sort of golden age, despite considerable 
frustration because Congress refused to appro- 
pirate research funds sufficient to meet the 
Soviet challenge to American air supremacy. 
The launching of sputnik in 1957, however, 
brought new funds and an accelerated involve- 
ment in space research. The next year, NACA 
was taken up into the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA), and in 
1961 President Kennedy declared the national 
intention of landing a man on the moon by 
1970. The advantages of increased funds were 
offset in part by loss of esprit de corps at the 
center because of growing complexity of or- 
ganization and disparity of research projects 
undertaken. The original interdisciplinary 
community was reorganized along disciplinary 
lines. The major deficiency of the book as a 
historical work derives less from the author's 
engineering background than from his admin- 
istrative point of view. Despite an intention 
announced in the preface to preserve the “mo- 
tivating influences, and human experiences 
that tie the cold facts together," the author 
betrays in full measure an administrator's re- 
luctance to speak publicly of internal stresses 
and strains. The reader seems to be offered 
here what management might deem acceptable 
for publication. Little light is shed on the real 
inner workings of a scientific bureaucracy. 


LLOYD R. SORENSON 
University of Oregon 


JOHN HUTCHINSON. The Imperfect Union: A 
History of Corruption in American Trade 
Unions. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


1970. Pp. 477. $12.50. 


By the 1950s and 1960s many Americans had 
begun to believe that James Hoffa and his 
associates were the new robber barons because 
of the devastating findings concerning corrup- 
tion discovered by the McClellan Committee. 
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'This committee helped send Hoffa to jail; it 
also launched the career of Robert Kennedy. 

John Hutchinson, a professor of industrial 
relations at the University of California in Los 
Angeles and an astute student of American 
labor history and industrial relations, has writ- 
ten a thorough analysis of corruption in the 
American labor movement. He starts his dis- 
eussion by examining the corruption in the 
building trades unions, needle trades, the wa- 
terfront, culinary trades, building services, and 
theatrical employees. He then looks at what 
Congress has done to explore the nature of cor- 
ruption in American labor and into the legis- 
lation that followed in the wake of these in- 
vestigations. 

But Hutchinson is not only concerned with 
what the public did to correct or to identify 
the abuses; he is also interested in what the 
labor movement itself did to handle trade- 
union corruption. He notes that in the begin- 
ning the labor movement did very little. But 
when the AFL-CIO merged, George Meanv, 
the dynamic and strong-willed head of the new 
federation, decided to ferret out crime in the 
labor movement and took action. Meany's com- 
mitment, as well as the legislation passed by 
Congress, has thereby helped to reduce the 
amount of corruption found in unions. 

Hutchinson also analyzes the reasons behind 
corruption in American labor. He notes that 
business unionism qua business unionism is 
not the origin of corruption; he recognizes that 
democracy will not mean that unions will be 
honest. Social unionism and democracy in labor 
are important in and of themselves, not nec- 
essarily to prevent corruption. Hutchinson’s 
study indicates the kinds of unions that were 
more likely to be corrupt than others. They 
tended to be in industries that have "small 
business units, high proportional labor costs, 
small profit margins, intensive competition, 
and a considerable rate of business failures." 
In such industries it was easy for unions and 
companies to make deals. Certain industries 
also had special characteristics that permitted 
corruption to prevail. 

Thus in his well-written study of corruption 
in American labor Professor Hutchinson has 
tried to analyze from a historical vantage point 
those factors that seem to differentiate the hon- 
est from the dishonest union. He has made a 
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start toward developing some generalizations 

that may eventually be the basis for policy. 
ALBERT A. BLUM 
Michigan State University 


J. ERIC S. THOMPSON. Maya History and Religion. 
(The Civilization of the American Indian 
Series, Volume gg.) Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1970. Pp. xxx, 415. $7.50. 


Nine essays on lowland Maya secular and 
religious history constitute this ninety-ninth 
volume in The Civilization of the American 
Indian series. Thompson’s multidisciplinary 
approach integrates evidence derived from ar- 
cheology, colonial documents, and twentieth- 
century ethnographic investigations, and pro- 
duces a balanced interpretation of the evidence. 

Three chapters treat pre-Conquest subjects: 
Putun (formerly Chontal) Maya imperialism, 
the eastern Maya boundary, and Maya high- 
lands-lowlands trade relations. Thompson's in- 
genious interpretation of the Putun Maya's 
role revitalizes the phrase "New Empire," in 
lowland Maya history. This dynamic group, 
facing both Nahuat- and Maya-speaking peo- 
ples, were strategically located in the Grijalva- 
Usumacinta delta and Acalan province. These 
New World “Phoenicians” dominated sea- 
trading routes encircling Yucatan and reaching 
southward to Honduras’ Sula Plain. Commer- 
cial pre-eminence led to political imperi- 
alism: between A.D. 850 and 950 the Putun 
Mayas seized control of northern ‘Tabasco, 
southern Campeche, Cozumel, Chichen Itza, 
and territory drained by the Paisón and Belize 
rivers. In parts of this territory their rule con- 
tinued until 1500. The Putun introduced 
eroticism into Maya religion. Their economic 
impact can be seen in the trade relations de- 
scribed by Thompson, the routes traced, and 
the precise list of trade goods given. The Pu- 
tun area of operation is further delimited by 
Thompson's admittedly speculative definition 
of the Maya central area's eastern. boundary, 
an excellent example of his historical method. 
Linguistic and archeological evidence combine 
to trace a Chorti Maya push westward into 
the highlands of Guatemala, Honduras, and 
El Salvador, staking out the line. 

For the Conquest period, Yucatecan demog- 
raphy is studied. The widespread, yet sparse, 
population drastically decreased after the Con- 
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quest due to endemic and newly introduced 
diseases, economic collapse, flight from Span- 
ish control, and annihilation. 

Four chapters systematize the Mayas’ com- 
plicated religion and surpass Thompson's ear- 
lier treatment of this subject in The Rise and 
Fall of Maya Civilization (1954, 1966). He clar- 
ifes the contractual nature of Maya religion, 
its hierarchy, its reliance upon sacrifice, magic, 
and divination, its insistence upon ritual pur- 
ity, and its use of images, prayers, and hallu- 
cinatory drugs. Over 130 pages are required to 
explain the major and minor gods of the mul- 
titudinous pantheon. The quaternitarian as 
pects of Maya theology are well illustrated 
in the discussion of the Itzam Na cult. Within 
the 250 names and titles of lowland gods cat- 
alogued are gods of occupations, ancestral dei- 
ties, and even imported foreign gods. Finally, 
‘Maya creation myths, with their numerous 
creative and destructive acts, are surveyed. 
Chapter 4, on the religious and medical uses 
of tobacco, might well have served as a transi- 
tion from the secular to religious considera- 
tions of the book. 

Doubtless 'Thompson's work, method, and 
historiographical example, enlightening in 
winning fashion, will stimulate further re- 
search. His apt analogies, whether drawn from 
primitive Yahwism or other sources, give mem- 
orable insight. His economical choice of illus- 
trations—17 plates, 10 figures, 3 maps—fully 
exploited in the text, shows commendable 
awareness of the readers needs. Under his 
hand, the Maya past lives again. 

FRANK MAC D. SPINDLER 
George Mason College, 
University of Virginia 


SEYMOUR B. LIEBMAN. The Jews in New Spain: 
Faith, Flame, and the Inquisition. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1970. Pp. 381. 


$12.50. 


Several hundred Jews or crypto-Jews were 
living in Mexico City and its environs in the 
middle years of the sixteenth century, and the 
number seems to have increased steadily dur- 
ing the next few generations. Three sects, cor- 
responding roughly to the modern Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform, are identifiable in 
the seventeenth century, before attrition and 
absorption brought a virtual end to colonial 
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Mexican Judaism some time prior to inde- 
pendence. The historian confronts numerous 
problems in the reconstruction of the life of 
this secret minority, whose inner religious in- 
tegrity was strong but whose social position 
could never be manifested in any public way. 
Most of our knowledge comes from the rec- 
ords of the persons who were caught by the In- 
quisition, and as would be expected the ma- 
terial is richer on the details of individual 
cases than on the analysis of the group as a 
whole. It should be noted that modern Mexi- 
can Jews have a different history and are not 
related to those discussed here. | 
Professor Liebman has written previously on 
aspects of Mexican Judaism, particularly on 
the life and writings of the best-known figure, 
the “god-intoxicated” Luis de Carvajal. The 
present book contains an informative chapter 
on the Carvajal family and its relations in the 
late sixteenth century. Tomás Treviño de Sob- 
remonte, a traveling merchant and manufac- 
turer of cochineal, emerges as the outstanding 
figure of the seventeenth century. We see him 
as a proud Spaniard, ridiculing his Portuguese 
accusers (for a time the term Portuguese was 
practically synonymous with the term Jew), 
moving like some picaresque adventurer from 
one critical incident to another, and finally 
going to the stake defiant in his belief. Other 
portions of the work discuss particular Jewish 
practices, a secret code, the observance of holy 
days, and the covert desecration of Christian 
symbols. Appendixes catalog the persons who 
were reconciled and punished in the auto-da- 
fé of 1596 and in cases of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially of the period 1646-48. Though 
somewhat diffuse, the work is scholarly, with 
citations, glossary, and bibliography. Its tone 
combines objectivity with a sense of tragic 
dedication. A notable defect is that every page 
of the index contains errors in alphabetiza- 
tion. 
CHARLES GIBSON 
University of Michigan 


JOSEFINA VÁZQUEZ DE KNAUTH. Nacionalismo y 
educación en Mexico. (Centro de Estudios 
Históricos, New Series, Number 9.) [México, 
D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1970. Pp. vii, 291. 


This remarkable book is both a general treat- 
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ment of a broad and significant topic and a 
more confined monograph. Within five sep- 
arate, but not always conventional, time pe- 
riods from 1821 to the present, the author 
provides an excellent survey of Mexican edu- 
cational thought and policy, followed by a 
closer focus on the teaching of history as re- 
vealed in textbooks. The overall theme of the 
study is nationalism, and the more specific 
treatment of historia patria gives new insight 
into this protean phenomenon. Though she 
-sees social coherence and a surmounting of 
traditional ideological disputes as a major aim 
and positive accomplishment of recent educa- 
tional policy, she treats the matter critically 
and dispassionately, avoiding the all too fre- 
quent progressivistic clichés. 

Her study provides impressive new evidence 
of the analogies between tbe late Porfiriato 
and post-1940 Mexico. She emphasizes the 
work of that "incredible group of pedagogues" 
who in the years following the National Con- 
gresses on Education (1889-91) sought a uni- 
form, centrally controlled educational system. 
'This system was to disseminate a single version 
of Mexican history, emphasizing evolution to- 
ward social fusion and peace. The author re- 
gards the creation of the free and uniform text- 
book program in 1959 as a realization of this 
earlier dream. The author is probably at her 
best, however, in dealing with the revolution- 
ary era. Though the break with the old regime 
in education generally came in 1920, the con- 
ciliatory views of Justo Sierra prevailed in the 
history textbooks until 1926. Then, the old 
Hispanicist-Indianist conflict in interpretation 
re-emerged and was expanded by the "so- 
cialist” revisions of the 1930s. It declined after 
1940 but saw its final florescence when the 
bones of Cortes and then of Cuauhtemoc 
were discovered in the late forties. Throughout 
this era the author has come upon topics 
worthy of further study. 

Fresh glimpses of familiar figures appear at 
many points in the book. Despite somewhat 
fragmentary coverage of the pre-Reforma era, 
Carlos María de Bustamante emerges as a na- 
tional mythmaker of major importance. The 
continuing impact of Sierra becomes more un- 
derstandable. We also get a new view of José 
Vasconcelos, Manuel Gamio, and Samuel Ra- 
mos. In short, this is a mature and engaging 
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study, and it should be made available in 
English. 
CHARLES A. HALE 
University of Iowa 


CAMILO RIANO. La campaña libertadora de 1819. 
Preface by ALBERTO LEE LÓPEZ, O.F.M. (Sesqui- 
centenario de la Campaña Libertadora de 
1819. Bogotá: [Ministerio de Obras Püblicas] 
Comisión Especial Asesora. 1969. Pp. 812. 


The best feature of this sesquicentennial com- 
memorative book is its extensive quotation 
from both printed and unprinted documents 
from Colombia and Spain. Considering that 
the author is an army officer, one would expect 
outstanding maps. Regrettably this is not so. 
Much better maps on the campaign of 1819 are 
found in Colonel Alberto Lozano Cleves’s 
Asi se hizo la Independencia, volume 2 (1961). 
The black and white photographs of the 
bridge of Boyacá and of nearby battle areas 
are also disappointingly unclear. The nine por- 
traits of the royalist and patriot officers in- 
volved are much clearer than the maps. 

This book is very heavy with long quota- 
tions from Daniel F. O'Leary, from the Ar- 
chivo General de Indias (Seville), especially 
from a set of documents copied by Salamanca 
Aguilera, and from articles and documents 
copied by Osvaldo Díaz Díaz, but it is rather 
short on interpretation. Many disputed issues 
involving critical decisions of Bolívar and 
Santander are described in detail, with extensive 
listing of numbers of troops, cannon, and cav- 
alry involved, but with much too brief comment 
on the strategy and on the long-range signifi- 
cance of the decisions made by the commanders. 

As tactical military history—well docu- 
mented, using frequent references to good 
sources and secondary materials—this is a val- 
uable book on the critical campaign that won 
freedom for New Granada in 1819 and marked 
the beginning of the end of Spain’s great em- 
pire in the Americas. As might be expected, 
Bolivar emerges as the traditional hero. San- 
tander plays his major supporting role, and his 
shooting of thirty-nine Spanish prisoners is de- 
fended—but not with enthusiasm. Pablo Mo- 
rillo, the Spanish general and Miguel de La — 
Torre, his successor, are both treated better 
than in earlier chauvinistic Colombian writ- 
ings. José Antonio Páez and the Venezuelan 
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generals are perhaps not given as much credit 
as they deserve for defeating the Spanish in 
1819. 

This is a good book for military history 
buffs. The general reader, interested in person- 
alities, in the comedy of human errors, and in 
diplomatic, economic, and social history of 
this era will go elsewhere for his reading plea- 
sure, especially to the biographers: to Salvador 
de Madariaga, Gerhardt Masur, and Daniel 
Joseph Clinton ("Thomas Rourke"). 

THOMAS BLOSSOM 
Old Dominion University 


GILBERTO FREYRE. Order and Progress: Brazil 
from Monarchy to Republic. Edited and trans 
lated from the Portuguese by ROD W. HORTON. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. L 422, 
Xxxlv. $12.50. 


Gilberto Freyre is the most influential living 
interpreter of Brazil’s past. Although sharply 
criticized in his own country by the younger 
generation, his vision of a multiracial patri- 
archal society remains the point of departure 
for those seeking to understand Portuguese 
America. Thanks to the pioneering publishing 
efforts of Alfred Knopf, Freyre is no stranger 
to English-speaking audiences. Since the pub- 
lication of The Masters and the Slaves in 1946, 
scores of foreigners have turned to Freyre's 
"Proustian" prose for an explanation of Bra- 
zil's origins. They now have the third volume 
of his unfinished meisterwerk. The Masters 
and the Slaves, the first volume, ranged over 
the three centuries of the colonial era. The 
Mansions and the Shanties (1963), the next 
volume, examined the social ethos of the nine- 
teenth-century Empire. In Order and Progress 
readers will find a fascinating, if rambling, 
portrait of the years bridging the late Empire 
and the early Republic (1870-1914). A fourth 
volume has been promised. It will chronicle 
the final chapter in the “history of Brazilian 
patriarchal society,” a saga whose finis seems 
stubborniy elusive. 

Fifty years ago Freyre set out to do nothing 
less than explain the "essential elements” of 
Brazilian society as it has changed through 
four centuries. His instinct for pungent detail 
and confident generalizations have earned him 
the rewards and obloquies reserved only for the 
truly influential students of national character. 
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Freyre's patriarchal focus proves less success- 
ful as a unifying theme in Order and Progress 
than in the earlier volumes. He nonetheless 
succeeds in providing an engrossing account 
of the intelligentsia of a traditional plantation 
economy caught up in the process of modern- 
ization. Methodologically, he relies almost ex- 
clusively on the analysis of "personalities as 
symbols," depicting values and ideologies as 
embodied in leading intellectuals and politi- 
cians. Little is said systematically about the 
size, composition, or function of institutions. 

Yet Freyre's impressionistic canvas tells us 
much about the anguish of the small elite that 
agonized over their racial identity, technolog- 
ical backwardness, and political instability. 
One feels the author's enthusiastic. empathy 
with the Brazilians who yearned to be mod- 
ern while disagreeing deeply about the mean- 
ing of their past. Zealous propagandists pro- 
moted the competing ideologies of liberalism, 
positivism, and Catholic conservatism. Mean- 
while the once prosperous Northeast continued 
its disastrous economic decline as the coffee- 
based economy of the South grew explosively. 
This shift of economic power was accompanied 
by violent dissent in the political arena. Fre- 
quent government suppression soon aroused 
among many of the elite a powerful nostalgia 
for the remarkably wide political freedoms of 
the parliamentary monarchy overthrown in 
1889. In the last analysis this volume offers a 
view of Brazilian social change seen from the 
salon and the veranda. This failure to identify 
with the masses (the vast majority of the popu- 
lation) is hardly surprising, since Freyre has 
remained an authentic representative of the 
elite he chronicles. 

The translator and publisher deserve our 
thanks for this carefully produced edition, 
shortened by several hundred well-chosen 
pages from the Brazilian original. Order and 
Progress merits a wide reading by all those 
who seek to understand the role of intellec- 
tuals in developing societies. 

THOMAS E. SKIDMORE 
University of Wisconsin 


JUNE E. HAHNER. Civilian-Military Relations in 
Brazil, 1889-1898. Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 232. $7.95. 
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The military’s seizure of power in Brazil in 
1964 emphasized that scholars knew little 
about the history of the Brazilian military or 
about its relationships with civilian society. 
Recently historians have turned their ener- 
gies toward filling the gap. June Hahner's study 
is one of the first to reach print. She surveys 
the overthrow of the Braganca empire and 
the imposition of a military dictatorship under 
Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca and then exam- 
ines in detail the struggle by powerful mem- 
bers of the civilian oligarchy against the con- 
tinued rule of Marshal Floriano Peixoto and 
his followers. She correctly says that the officers 
who sought to dominate the government held 
the civilian elites in contempt. Her views of 
the military establishment, however, appear 
oversimplified as do her descriptions of their 
opponents. She says that the people of São 
Paulo state, the Paulistas, led the latter. But 
though she uses Paulista constantly in referring 
to the opposition leadership, nowhere does she 
explain which groups are embraced by the 
term. 

Apparently the Paulistas she refers to were 
the entrepreneurial class whose wealth was 
based upon the coffee export trade. They op- 
posed military rule not because of love for 
democratic government but because military 
rule led to factionalism in the armed forces, 
and that in turn caused constant struggles for 
power among the officers. The disastrous naval 
revolt of 1893 is a prime example of the kind 
of turmoil that would frighten capital, weaken 
credit abroad, and thus damage the Paulista 
economy. 

Miss Hahner could well have given sharper 
focus to the fact that throughout the period 
the lines between civilians and the military 
were not clearly drawn, but, rather, the two 
groups mixed together in a series of shifting 
alliances of convenience. The officers felt that 
because they had overthrown the monarchy 
and created the republic, they had inherited 
the emperor's moderating power; the civilian 
elite did not disabuse them of the notion. In- 
deed, the constitution of ı8gı specifically 
charged the military with the maintenance of 
law and order in Brazil and with guaranteeing 
the government's normal functioning. It also 
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made the military's obedience to the president 
contingent upon the generals’ interpretation 
of the legality of executive orders. Such dis- 
cretionary power could have been mitigated 
if civilians had strenuously encouraged the 
military toward an apolitical stance, but in- 
stead they constantly sought allies among the 
officers to bolster various causes. Rarely did 
military men enter a political fray without 
invitation. Rather than actors they appear as 
pawns in the interminable political games. 

The underlying theme of the book is that 
the vaguely defined Paulista groups perceived 
that military rule would not bring stability, 
unity, or consensus of purpose and that the 
Paulistas sought to create a political system 
that would neutralize the national military 
establishment and the power of the national 
government. This was achieved partly through 
creation of strong local militias loyal to the 
state governments and through a series of in- 
terstate alliances among the civilian elites. Un- 
fortunately the resulting system acknowl- 
edged the existence of the national armed 
forces without giving it a clearly defined role 
or sense of professionalism. Between ı898 and 
the revolution of 1964 the civilian politicians 
continued to draw military factions into poli- 
tics whenever it suited their needs. The mili- 
tary did not act unilaterally but intervened 
only when civilian opinion supported inter- 
vention. 

Miss Hahner's book raises important ques- 
tions that need study. Did the Paulista elite's 
vision of prosperity based upon coffee export 
hold back Brazilian industrial development, 
and did they oppose Floriano Peixoto's rule 
because his ideas would have produced basic 
changes in the socioeconomic structure of so- 
ciety? Miss Hahner assumes that civilian rule 
equals democracy, but tbe civilian govern- 
ment that came to power in 1898 brought not 
democracy but continued exploitation of the 
Brazilian people. Despite its flaws, this is a 
provocative, summary account of the period 
that will have to be consulted for some time 
to come. 


FRANK D. MCCANN 
Princeton. University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


John P. Diggins’ “Consciousness and Ideology 
in American History: The Burden of Daniel 
J. Boorstin,” AHR, 76 (1971): 99-118, purports 
to show that “Boorstin’s thesis [broadly, his 
assessment of American history as, in Boorstin’s 
words, "doctrinall naked"] is unconvincing 
because his own theory of history bears so much 
resemblance to the very European philosophies 
that created the age of ideology” (pp. 100-01). 
This is a task worth doing. As Diggins indicates 
he is aware—and as Hegel and so many since 
him have argued—a belief in and commitment 
to the "real" (which is basic to Boorstin’s 
writing) is itself a most audacious philosophical 
speculation, with a complex history in European 
thought. And laying bare the philosophical as- 
sumptions of a major historian is in any case 
worthwhile. 

But Diggins approaches the task with a 
crooked thumb. It is not to such obvious sources 
as European positivism that he would link 
Boorstin’s thought, but to the historical philos- 
ophies of Hegel and Marx. There is an insiders’ 
joke here: submerged in this ideological un- 
covering of Boorstin is the public but not 
widely publicized fact of the establishment 
historian’s one-time membership in the Com- 
munist party. A joke is fine; but, overstrained, 
this one misses the point. For its sake Hegel is 
turned into a positivist, Marx is pared down to 
a simple empiricist, and Boorstin, too, is dis- 
torted—a muddle of ideology is created that in 
the end manifests the very doctrinal nakedness 
Diggins had set out to disclaim. Moreover, while 
straining to identify Boorstin's philosophical 
frame of reference with those of Hegel and 
Marx, Diggins overlooks the one thing the three 


significantly share: a particular conception of 
America. 

Diggins’ treatment of Hegel is most inept. 
"Boorstin and Hegel" we are told, “share a 
common axiological premise: -since history and 
philosophy are contradictory, and since the 
empirical and the ideal are therefore one and 
the same, we can proceed, Hegel advised, upon 
the assumption that in historical study ‘thought 
must be subordinated to what is given, to the 
realities of fact'" (p. 102). But that positiv- 
istic assumption that Boorstin supposedly shares 
with Hegel is not Hegel’s at all. In the study of 
history, Hegel had written, “it would seem as if 
[emphasis added] Thought must be subordinate 
[Diggins' “subordinated” is a minor error] to 
what is given . . . while Philosophy dwells in 
the region of self-produced ideas, without ref- 
erence to actuality. Approaching history thus 


prepossessed," Hegel continues, "Speculation 


might be expected to treat it as a mere passive 
material and, so far from leaving it in its 
native truth, to force it into conformity with a 
tyrannous idea. . . ." But the author of the 
Philosophy of History does not approach his- 
tory "prepossessed" of such a view of the re- 
lationship of fact to philosophical reflection as 
would make the latter appear to be an act of 
distortion. He presents it only to make explicit 
the ground for “the charge consequently brought 
against speculation"—a charge that is to be 
"confuted." His confutation is a refutation of 
the "prepossession" that Diggins has mistaken 
for Hegel’s “advice”: its substance is the in- 
trusion of reason into the realm of historical 
fact itself (The Philosophy of History, tr. ]. 
Sibree [New York, 1956], 8-9). 

One suspects that Diggins leafed through the 
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Philosophy of History until he came on a phrase 
that indeed sounded like Boorstin, then grabbed 
it up too eagerly to notice its negative place in 
Hegel's argument. The second of the two quo- 
tations on which Diggins' misconception of 
Hegel rests, on the other hand, is the often 
quoted (and often misunderstood) declaration 
that "the rational is actual; and the actual is ra- 
tional." By putting them in adjacent sentences 
on the assumption that they mean essentially 
the same thing, that both assert the primacy of 
the given, Diggins wrought better than he 
knew. For the second statement is the gen- 
eral form of Hegel's refutation of the first. 
The proclaimed identity of the rational and 
actual gives to reason the task of determin- 
ing what is really (actually) given: whether 
that professor who has written many books 
is actually (really a historian; whether the 
institution. in which one teaches is actually 
a university; whether the person who presides 
over the court in which we find ourselves is 
actually a judge; whether the institutions that 
claim to govern us are really a government; 
whether what Diggins offers as Hegelian thought 
is actually Hegelian thought; and whether 
Hegel's identity of the rational and the actual 
actually implies the "fatalism" that Diggins 
reads into it. "These are all questions of fact that 


must be determined by reason, and the list is 


endless. As in the Mencian “rectification of 
names,” Hegel’s identity of the rational and the 
actual makes every institution and action, every 
historical given, dependent upon reason for its 
meaning, for its being as a fact. Though in the 
Philosophy of Right it is put with its conserva- 
tive face forward, this identity, far from im- 
plying fatalism, actually constitutes the ground 
on which social criticism can proclaim more 
than the willfulness of an opinion against the 
situations it confronts. Quite unlike Boorstin’s 
exalted Puritans, who “make the ‘is’ the guide 
to the ‘ought’” (cited by Diggins, p. 102), 
Hegel shifts the premise of criticism from the 
"ought" to the "is" by loading the latter with 
the dynamite of reason. 

It is this transference of the premise of ne- 
gation to the realm of the actual itself that 
Marx carried into his revolutionary theory. But 
to describe that theory as "based solely on the 
wil and power to transform reality with no 
regard for the moral demands of the ought" — 
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thereby linking it to Boorstin's viewpoint (p. 
104)—beclouds its essential meaning. Marxism, 
above all else, claimed to have discovered in 
the very negativeness (the "human loss") of 
capitalist existence the process of a further 
negation whereby the highest moral goal to 
which modern thought can aspire—a Kantian 
"realm of ends"— would be realized as historic 
fact. That Marx's commitment ,was first to this. 
goal and only, therefore, to the historic engine 
he had discovered for its realization should be 
too obvious to require argument. But an in- 
stance may be cited for its pathos. "Some day," 
Marx said on his way back from the Hague 
Congress, where the International Working- 
men's Association had begun to fall apart, "the 
workers must conquer political supremacy, in 
order to establish the new organization of 
labour. . . . If they fail to do this, they will 
suffer the fate of the early Christians, who 
neglected to overthrow the old system, and who 
for that reason, never had a kingdom in this 
world" (in Samuel Bernstein, The First In- 
ternational in America [New York, 1962], 160). 
That the historic upsurge of those who served 
as means toward others' ends might fall short 
of creating a realm of ends, at least the older 
Marx knew; that it should not was his desire. 

Of course, as a "scientific" socialist claiming 
to have found the agency of regeneration in 
the structures of the vale of tears itself, Marx 
shared the current positivistic faith in the given 
—even if it was only a faith in its propensity to 
self-destruct. He flaunted fact, proclaimed him- 
self "materialist," and took pains to give his 
arguments reference to "real" (that is, eating 
and working) men. But to make Marx simply 
an empiricist, thus to taint Boorstin with his 
name, and to say that "for Marx the abstract 
concepts of mind served mainly to delude man 
and thereby to preserve the social order" (p. 
105) is to distort him seriously. Like Hegel, 
Marx certainly preferred "concrete" to “ab- 
stract" concepts; and, particularly in his early 
writing, to distinguish himself from Hegel, he 
sought to start from "real life, from the real 
living individuals themselves" ("German Ide- 
ology," in Marx and Engels on Religion [Mos- 
cow, 1955], 75). But from the declaration that 
"theory . . . becomes a material force as soon 
as it has gripped the masses,” in his earliest 
revolutionary statement ("Contribution to the 
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Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: In- 
troduction,” in ibid., p. 50), to the intense in- 
volvement with mathematical manipulation of 
abstract economic categories of his later years, 
Marx's engagement with "concepts of mind" is 
overwhelming—sometimes embarrassing. When 
the Silesian weavers, for example, did not 
merely break machines ("the workers' rivals") 
but also burned ledgerbooks ("the title of pro- 
'perty”), Marx saw the action as an “awareness 
of the essence of the proletariat" (Werke 
[Berlin, 1961], 1: 404) In the English Ten 
Hour Act he found “the political economy of 
the middle class succumb[ing] to the political 
economy of the working class" (in S. A. Dridzo, 
Marx and the Trade Unions [London, 1935], 
111). To have this inveterate theorizer (Edmund 

Wilson aptly called him "the greatest rabbi in 
all Europe") "assuming that theoretical man 
is the enemy"—in order to disclose “the strangest 
consensus in recent American historiography" 
between Marxian thought and Boorstin's con- 
cern to save (in his words) "a sense for the 
'seamlessness' of experience" from disruption by 
the contours of concept (p. 105)—is to adopt 
oneself the conceptual "seamlessness" of which 
Boorstin speaks, wherein Marx, meaning, and 
anything else that might have distinctness fades 
from view. 

Boorstin, too, is distorted in this study in 
ideological guilt by association. To show the 
Marxian quality of “Boorstin's definition of the 
American character" Diggins compares it to 
Gramsci's conception of man as “a process, and 
precisely the process of his actions" (p. 107). 
Since history is the visibility of that process, 
the Italian Communist's statement is a valid 
and somewhat existentialist variant of the 
Hegelian (and also Marxian) conception of 
man as both subject and object of history with 
which Diggins had previously tried to identify 
Boorstin as “Hegelian.” But Boorstin's con- 
ception of the "American character" jibes with 
neither Gramsci’s nor Hegel’s conception of 
man. Yes, his prototypical and ideal American 
is first of all a "doer," and only for doing's 
sake a "thinker." But if doing thereby deter- 
mines consciousness and being, it is itself truly 
"doing" only insofar as it lets itself be guided 
by "reality"—that is, adapts itself to a meta- 
phorical if not literal "bare earth" and "open 
air," breaks free of an "elegantly furnished" 
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conceptual framework, and becomes “sensi- 
tive to the unpredicted whisperings of en- 
vironment” (Boorstin, The Americans: The 
Colonial Experience [Vintage ed.; New York, 
1964], 149-52). This “passive material" (as 
Hegel would call it), a facticity prior to con- 
sciousness, not the human deed, becomes there- 
fore the agency, the true actor, in history—in 
Boorstin’s American history at least. Nothing 
so well reveals the vast difference between 
Boorstin’s conception of America and the He- 
gelian-Marxian conception of history than 
Boorstin’s statement, cited by Diggins in another 
context (p. 105), that the object of American 
doing has been “self-annihilation through mas- 
tery and adaptation"—the very antithesis of 
Hegel’s and Marx’s conceptions of man’s his- 
toric self-generation. Yet there is something 
similar. 

The admission that “these comparisons are 
overdrawn” (p. 107) is a weak disclaimer for 
an argument that has them at its heart. Diggins’ 
misdirected joke fares somewhat better in show- 
ing a common quality in the aura that sur- 
rounds the Soviet Union and that with which 
Boorstin surrounds the United States, but only 
by revealing a vague “realism” and pragmatism 
(not Hegelianism, and only the most empirical 
variants of Marxism) as the common hagio- 
graphic term. One crucial problem Diggins 
entirely ignores. He fails to distinguish explic- 
itly Boorstin's conception of America as a nation 
committed to the "given" from  Boorstin's 
exaltation of the America so conceived—his own 
commitment to the "given." Apparantly direct- 
ing his attack on “Boorstin’s thesis" toward 
both as one, Diggins actually seeks to undermine 
the latter by linking it to the attitudes of Hegel 
and Marx. The former, the truth of Boorstin's 
essential account, Diggins seems to accept. He 
writes, for example, of the “belief in 'givenness' 
that has led Americans . . . to the devaluation 
of mind and thus to the 'thingification' . . . of 
life" (p. 115). Were the distinction between 
Boorstin's telling and cheering made explicit, 
the former, placed within a different frame of 
reference (a personal ethic, some transcendent 
value system, or the world-historic schemata of 
Hegel or Marx), could significantly inform a 
radical and critical history. In this respect it 
is worth turning again to Hegel and Marx, for 
it happens that their particular conceptions of 
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American life, not their general frames of ref- 
erence, resemble Boorstin's. 

Behind Hegel’s exuberant and often-quoted 
prophecy that the United States is "the land of 
the future, where, in the ages that lie before 
us, the burden of the World's History shall 
reveal itself," is the muted observation that, at 
the time of writing, America had not yet really 
entered the process of history, the process of the 
actual self-creation of human consciousness, and 
therefore "has no interest for us here"—that 
is, in the Philosophy of History (pp. 86-87). He 
briefly described a nation emerging from a 
situation in which "the whole attention of the 
inhabitants was given to labor, and the basis 
of their existence as a united body lay in the 
necessities that bind man to man" (p. 84)— 
what Boorstin would call "the ordinary accom- 
modations of this world" (Colonial Experience, 
34). The “fundamental character of the [Amer- 
ican] community,” which Hegel described as 
a "subjective unity" (a consensus, in our own 
jargon), he took to be "the endeavor of the 
individual after acquisition," its basic condition 
being unlimited space. Sharing the common 
European notion of American classlessness, he 
gave the lack of "a distinction of classes" and 
“the outlet of colonization constantly and widely 
open" as reasons for the lack of "a real State 
and a real Government"—and for the lack of 
a real history. "Had the woods of Germany 
been in existence," Hegel said, somewhat as 
Turner would later, "the French Revolution 
would not have occurred." America's real his- 
tory would begin, he thought, "only when, as 
in Europe, the direct increase of agriculturists 
is checked, [and] the inhabitants, instead of 
pressing outwards to occupy the fields, press 
inwards upon each other” (Philosophy of His- 
tory, 85-86). 

Marx’s view of America was quite similar; 
even the specific terms are only slightly shifted. 
As Hegel had seen here "the permanent example 
of a republican constitution. À subjective unity 

. ." so Marx saw in the United States not 
simply "the political form of the revolution of 
bourgeois society," as in France, but "its con- 
servative form of life [again consensus] . . . 
where, though classes already exist they have 
not yet become fixed, but continually change 
and interchange their elements in constant flux 

. . and where, finally, the feverish, youthful 
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movement of material production, which has to 
make a new world its own, has left neither 
time nor opportunity for abolishing the old 
spirit world [that is, for the emergence of a 
new and revolutionary consciousness]” (Eight- 
eenih Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte [New 
York, 1969], 25). 

For both Hegel and Marx America and the 
ideologically naked confrontation with “neces- 
sity" that it embodied was the negative moment 
of a larger historical process—a moment that 
would itself be negated and Faised (Aufgehoben) 
in a grander realization of human conscious- 
ness. Because of its place in that schema their 
attitude toward it was positive. Hegel went so 
far as to disparage the very citadel of the 
Weltgeist in describing America as “a land of 
desire for all those who are weary of the his- 
torical lumberroom of old Europe" (Philos- 
ophy of History, 86). Stripped of the antic- 
ipation of its dialectical self-negation, however, 
with even Hegel's assumption that the change 
in the condition of American life from one of 
pressing outward to one of pressing inward 
would be realized in a new general social 
consciousness still open to question, the Amer- 
ican experience, in Hegelian and Marxian 
terms, is simply negative: an erosion of the 
complexity of the mind in the single-minded 
rape of "bare earth"; the epitome, the "con- 
servative form of life," of what Marx saw as 
the "loss of man" in the capitalist enterprises 
through which men sought to determine their 
own condition—or, as Boorstin put it, "self. 
annihilation through mastery and adaptation." 

If Boorstin ever operated within a Hegelian- 
Marxian frame of reference, he has abandoned 
it. His is simply (or complexly) pragmatic. Yet 
he sees essentially the same America that Marx 
and Hegel saw—some hundred-odd years later. 
The account with which he opens his "rein- 
terpretation" of American history—the New 
England Puritans, letting the sophisticated ide- 
ological structures they had brought from Eu- 
rope crumble, guide the development of Amer- 
ican existence, while the Pennsylvania Quakers, 
to maintain ideological commitments, for- 
swear power—can stand as a fair paradigm 
(its meaning somewhat sharpened with a de- 
idealized Quaker as commander in chief) of 
the American experience seen as essentially an 
erosion of mind. It is a pattern that repeats 
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again and again. Without the Hegelian- 
Marxian frame of reference, which includes the 
anticipation of a redeeming Aufhebung, and 
without a set of transcendent values, Boorstin 
hails the "is" as the "ought." Here one may 
take issue. One may cheer the Quakers of 1756, 
for example, without denying that they lost 
and put down the Puritans without denying 
that they won. Ultimately it is not so much who 
or what Boorstin cheers as what he relates that 
niatters. And what he tells, from other points of 
view, is a terrible tale. It is that which Allen 
Ginsberg intended when he taunted (in the 
same dreary decade in which Boorstin began 
his reinterpretation): "America I still haven't 
told you what you did to Uncle Max after he 
came over from Russia." What matter that he 
tells it, so to speak, in Uncle Max's words? 

OSCAR BERLAND 

University of California, Davis 


PROFESSOR DIGGINS REPLIES: 


Mr. Berland's informed and sensitive letter 
reflects the sentiments of others who have writ- 
ten me regarding the Boorstin piece. They, 
too, wonder why I was not content merely to 
describe Boorstin as a positivist or empiricist 
and to launch my analysis from that convenient 
springboard. Apparently for some it is an 
ideological embarrassment to bring to light 
the subtle, stunted Hegelian and Marxist im- 
plications in Boorstin's writings. Now that 
Hegel has been rehabilitated by the Frankfurt 
school, no one wishes to be reminded that 
Americans like Whitman and Royce saw in 
German idealism a philosophy of celebration 
and reconciliation. Whitman’s metaphysical 
spider, endlessly spinning its essence "out of 
itself" must not be allowed to ensnare Hegel's 
owl in a web of perfect contradictions and 
thereby domesticate the dialectic, the last myth 
of Marxism. 

My principal disagreement with Boorstin 
had its origin in a revulsion against the na- 
turalistic fallacy inherent in the concept of 
"givenness"—a concept that seemed to me to 
justify more than it explained the American 
past. The possibility that Boorstin's writings 
harbored illicit Hegelian and Marxist concep- 
tions was a matter I took up mainly to demon- 
strate that the alleged distinction between Amer- 
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ican pragmatism and European ideology is 
questionable if not false. The AHR article 
represents the second part of a two-part critique. 
Perhaps the first part, wherein I deal with 
Boorstin's actual historical interpretations, may 
fulfill Berland's request for a "personal ethic." 
(See “The Perils of Naturalism: Some Reflec- 
tions on Daniel J. Boorstin's Approach to Am- 
erican History," American Quarterly, 23 [1971]: 
153-80.) 

There is already too much Hegel in the 
Boorstin article, and I fear that the following 
reply to Berland will merely affirm Max East- 
man's remark that “Hegelism is like a mental 
disease—you cannot know what it is until you 
get it, and then you can't know because you've 
got it" (Marx and Lenin: The Science of 
Revolution [New York, 1927], 22). Berland 
believes that Hegel and Boorstin cannot be 
mutually “tainted” because, while the latter's 
frame of reference is only "simply (or complexly) 
pragmatic," the former brought the "intrusion 
of reason into the realm of historical fact it- 
self." Boorstin's ecstatic deference to the "beau- 
tifully soothing" historical fact contains, I sub- 
mit, similar metaphysical implications, and the 
qualifying utterance of Hegel that Berland 
quotes (“it would seem as if . . .”) does not in 
the least detract from the common assumptions 
shared by Hegel and Boorstin. After explain- 
ing that "the task of philosophy seems [empha- 
sis added] to be in contradiction to this ob- 
jective [of history," Hegel goes on to assert: 
"But we have to take the latter as it is. We 
must proceed historically, empirically” (“Selec- 
tions from The Philosophy of History," in 
Carl J. Friedrich, ed., The Philosophy of Hegel 
[New York, 1953] 3-5). Hegel and Boorstin 
can assume to take the empirical data of the 
past as it is because they incorporate philosophy 
into history and read into fact the transforming 
power of reason or nature. When I described 
Boorstin's interpretation of the American past 
as a "Hegelian metaphysics of history" I was 
referring to historicism; not to the positivist no- 
tion of historicism, but to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Teutonic idea that the basic distinction 
between philosophical and historical questions 
cannot be maintained. "In America," Boorstin 
declared, "what would liberate men was not 
the opportunity to combat ancient and er- 
roneous philosophical systems by modern ones, 
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but the opportunity to bring all philosophy 
[emphasis added] into the skeptical and earthy 
arena of daily life" (The Americans: The 
Colonial Experience [Vintage ed.; New York, 
1958], 154) The irony is that both Hegel 
and Boorstin are "prepossessed" with the very 
philosophical reflection they claim to deny. As 
philosopher-historians Hegel and Boorstin re- 
ject the subjectobject and fact-value dualisms, 
the former by investing reason with the role of 
mediation, the latter by investing matter with 
the role of mind. Hence Hegel can confute 
"speculation" in world history and Boorstin 
can confute "theory" in American history only 
because of their conviction that subjective value 
grows out of the objectively given through the 
dialectical interplay of mind and nature. 
Berland suspects me of having “leafed 
through" (with a "crooked thumb"!) Hegel's 
Philosophy of History and of having put Hegel's 
famous dictum ("the rational is actual; and the 
actual is rational”) "in adjacent sentences on 
the assumption that they mean essentially the 
same thing." One suspects that Berland's modern 
exegesis of The Philosophy of History derives 
from Herbert Marcuse's fascinating redemp- 
tive interpretation of Hegel. This is one way 
to keep the faith. Anyone familiar with Hegel 
will nevertheless recognize that the dictum 
appears in the original exactly as I quoted it. 
Nor did I assume that the two statements mean 
the same thing. Inspired by the logic of self- 
contradiction, Hegel’s dictum poses a riddle 
that allegedly contains its own resolution: the 
presumed power of reason to negate the im- 
mediate actual in light of the ultimate ra- 
tional. Berland then ticks off a list of questions 
and naively asserts that "these are all ques- 
tions of fact that must be determined by rea- 
son." Yes and no. Some are factual and merely 
a matter of truth or falsehood, what might be 
called “is” and "is not" questions. Others may 
be regarded as moral and requiring an a priori 
understanding of the "ought" and "ought not." 
Blurring this distinction, Hegel allowed reason 
to inform him that the existing Prussian state 
was a real government. In the same way Ber- 
Iand blurs the distinction when he tells us that 
reason will determine "whether that professor 
who has written many books is actually (really) 
a historian" (which is perhaps the academic 
version of the law of the transformation of 
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quantity into quality). Those aware of the 
crucial distinction between fact and norm will 
find cold comfort in the magical powers of 
Hegel’s celebrated reason. For what Berland 
fails to acknowledge is the tortuous ambiguity 
arising from the active and the passive counter- 
currents that flow through Hegel's philosophy 
like a magnetic field. If the rational actualizes 
itself as history, rational reform or revolution 
may triumph; but if the real is the rational 
then existing institutions may be endowed 
with historical legitimacy. The ontological pre- 
mises in Hegel’s "bud" and "blossom" prin- 
ciple and in Boorstin's "exoskeleton" concept 
are open to either interpretation. Finally, Ber- 
land is convinced that Boorstin is not to be 
compared to Hegel because the German philos- 
opher "shifts the premise of criticism from the 
'ought' to the 'is' by loading the latter with 
the dynamite of reason." This is a lame distinc- 
tion, for Boorstin also shifts the focus of his- 
torical criticism and understanding, in a quite 
similar way, by loading the American environ- 
ment with the self-active dynamism of "given- 
ness.” In Hegel’s "is" lies the paradoxical 
power of negation and reintegration; in Boor- 
stin's "is" lies the mysterious "unpredicted 
whisperings of the environment” and the “mysti- 
cal power of our landscape.” True, their inten- 
tions may be different, but philosophically the 
consequences are the same: the object (his- 
tory) is conceived subjectively, and reason or 
nature (the “is”) fulfills the essential function 
of spirit (the "ought"). 

That the difference between intentions and 
consequences is an empty distinction (and also 
un-Marxian) may be better illustrated when 
we turn to the question of ethics. "Marxism, 
above all else," Berland declares, "claimed to 
have discovered in the very negativeness (the 
‘human loss’) of capitalist existence the process 
of a further negation whereby the highest 
moral goal to which modern thought can 
aspire—a Kantian ‘realm of ends’—would be 
realized as historic fact." Marx would be sur- 
prised to learn that he had wanted modern 
thought to aspire to Kantian idealism rather 
than go beyond it. Doubtless Marx nobly de- 
sired to realize a state of moral existence. But 
Berland confuses what Marx desired with what 
he described and discovered—or thought he had 
discovered. And exactly what Marx discovered 
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Berland does not explain, perhaps because 
Marx himself could not account for the 
primal cause of alienation, choosing instead to 
leave the problem where he found it: "It is the 
riddle of history solved and knows itself as this 
solution." Equating a condition with an ex- 
planation, Marx prescribed a solution without 
a causal connection: “The overcoming (Aufhe- 
bung) or self-alienation follows the same course 
as self-alienation” ("Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts [1844]" in Loyd Easton and 
Kurt Guddat, eds., Writings of the Young Marx 
on Philosophy and Society [New York, 1967], 
301, 304). It's as though Hume never happened. 

The unresolved contradiction need not 
trouble Berland. To me it seems like the tri- 
umph of wish over intellect, for as I hope to 
point out in a forthcoming study of Thoreau 
and Marx, there may be an ironic rub within 
Marx's unexplained "riddle." In making work 
rather than thought the center of man's being, 
did not Marx absorb the ontological principles 
of Protestantism and capitalism? "By producing 
food," Marx asserted, "man indirectly produces 
his material life itself," and thus what men are 
"coincides with what they produce . . . and how 
they produce" (Marx and Engels, “The Ger- 
man Ideology,” in Easton and Guddat, eds, 
Writings of the Young Marx, 409). With this 
definition of human nature man is transformed 
into an animal.laborans, a transformation 
wrought by Locke and Adam Smith as well as 
by Marx. Moreover, by focusing solely upon 
the "what" and the "how" and avoiding com- 
pletely the question "why," Marx limited his 
analysis to the processes of man's activities and 
not their ultimate purpose. It is difficult to see 
how Berland’s Kantian distinction between 
means and ends can be preserved if man's 
essence is regarded as the process of his activities. 
I believe this distinction is lost sight of in the 
Marxist as well as the capitalist value systems, 
both of which appear to treat man as a means, 
judging him by what be does and not by what 
he is. And the political consequences of this 
naturalization of man are everywhere to be 
seen. Now that the homo faber has become 
the ideal, all other possible modes of being are 
suspect and subversive. Fidel Castro rounds up 
Cuba's long-haired youths and ships them off 
to labor camps where, together with "the lazy 
ones" he plans to “re-educate those people 
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through work" (Castro's speech of July 26, 1970. 
in the New York Review of Books, Sept. 24, 
1970; Joseph Clark, “Thus Spake Fidel Castro,” 
Dissent, 17 [1970]:. 38-56). The Nixon admin- 
istration moves to cut off food stamps to the 
hippies. The comrade and the citizen must 
work, whether work be an inherent creativity or 
an inherited curse. The critical sting of Tho- 
reau's thought has yet to be felt; as Emerson re- 
marked, we are all embarrassed by the satire 
of his presence. 

If it were merely a matter of waiting for the 
realm of freedom to cvercome the realm of 
necessity, one might assert the will to believe. 
But Berland's faith in negation by reason re- 
quires more than a suspension of disbelief. 
Marx's account of what Berland so poignantly 
calls “human loss" and regeneration is about 
as convincing as Milton’s account of the Fortu- 
nate Fall and the Resurrection. One difficulty 
is that Marx's equivocal attitudes toward the 
meaning of labor betray what Hannah Arendt 
has rightly described as “a fundamental con- 
tradiction which runs like a red thread through 
the whole of Marx's thought" (The Human 
Condition [New York, 1959] 90). Once the 
source of value is located in the labor process, 
the concept of moral obligation—the realm of 
ends—becomes not a possible transcendent ideal 
but an actual physical activity that is simply 
"produced." Convinced that man could know 
only that which he produced, and thus some- 
how assuming that productive man would be 
moral man, Marx could describe the consum- 
mation of communism with the same flourish 
of naturalistic lyricism that characterizes Boor- 
stin's idea of consensus: "This communism as 
completed naturalism is humanism, as completed 
humanism it is naturalism. It is the genuine 
resolution of the antagoaism between man and 
nature and between man and man; it is the 
true resolution of the conflict between existence 
and essence, objectification and self-affırmation, 
freedom and necessity, individual and species" 
("Economic and  Philosophic Manuscripts," 
304). In Boorstin's mind this state of pre- 
alienated wholeness, this philosophical won- 
derland where all existential contradictions 
have been resolved, has already been realized 
in the American past: "Nothing could be 
more absurd than to try to make of isolated 
utopian communities in Ámerican history any- 
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thing like a great tradition of utopianism in 
" the main stream of our thought. Some of our 
historians, desperately searching for articulate- 
ness and for ties with the European tradition 
of socialism, have attempted just this. They 
miss the essential point that the whole Ameri- 
can experience has been utopian" (The Genius 
of American Politics [Phoenix ed.; Chicago, 
1958], 173-74). 

As I indicated in my American Quarterly 
article, Boorstin himself misses the point. The 
realm of ideals and ends has not been realized 
as "historical fact," and one does not have to 
be "desperately searching. for articulateness" 
to be aware of the painful gap between the 
ideal and the real. Indeed it is the nature of 
ethical existence that the norm can never be 
realized as fact. Yet Marx and Boorstin (and 
apparently Berland), by projecting their own 
subjective desires upon the objective movement 
of history, assume that it can. Marx denied the 
possibility of conflict in the future state of 
communism. Boorstin, reversing Marx's advice 
that we draw our "poetry" from the future and 
not from the past, denies conflict in the "utop- 
ian" American experience. Both conclude there 
is no need for moral ideas and ethics in the 
study of history. Even Hegel—who respected 
“conscience,” recognized the difference between 
the private and the public realm, and wanted 
to preserve human diversity within unity (“par- 
ticularity")—did not go this far (whether for- 
ward or backward) in consensualizing history 
and denying its dramatic moral tension. But 
with Marx and Boorstin value loses its impera- 
tive force and normative meaning. And yet, 
when all is said, Berland is-absolutely right 
in stressing the nobility and pathos of Marx's 
vision. Marx warned us that we cannot abolish 
philosophy until it has been realized in history. 
Boorstin would have us believe that it has been 
realized and that America's "unique" past dem- 
onstrates the end of “pre-history.” Marx may 
have asked us to aspire to the impossible, but 
Boorstin asks us to accept the inevitable. 

Berland claims that Marx could never have 
assumed that "theoretical man is the enemy" 
because he himself was an “inveterate the- 
orizer Here Berland completely ignores the 
distinction I made between the two theories 
of theory: moral theory grasped in contempla- 
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tion, practical theory realized in action. Ber- 
land also misses the irony. Marx sitting in the 
British Museum and Boorstin in the Smith- 
sonian Institution are clearly men of thought. 
rather than action. Yet both have used ideas 
and theory not only to "confute" theoretical 
ideas, but to demonstrate that history shuns the 
thinking man and embraces the doer and 
maker. If history is primarily the study of power 
and success, then Marx and Boorstin are es- 
sentially correct, albeit for different reasons. 
My article can be read as, among other things, 
a plea for intellectual history, which is more 
often the study of beautiful losers. In this 
graveyard of the historically damned Berland 
may find Trotsky along with the Quakers. 

One senses Berland's ambivalence when he 
turns to the problem of consciousness. “Nothing 
so well reveals the vast difference between 
Boorstin's conception of America and the Hegel- 
ian-Marxian conception of history than Boor- 
stin's statement, cited by Diggins in another 
context . . . that the object of American doing 
has been ‘self-annihilation through mastery and 
adaptation'—the very antithesis of Hegel's and 
Marx's conceptions of man's historic self-genera- 
tion. Yet there is something similar.” This 
"something similar" is nothing less than the 
metaphysical foundations of an industrial ethos 
that embraces Marxism as well as capitalism: 
that knowing and doing are one in the same, 
that self-knowledge is merely a matter of pro- 
ducing, and that man grasps the essence of 
his self in the objects he produces even though 
he may destroy these objects by consuming 
them and pollute nature by "mastering" it. 
(Thoreau desired to "know beans" and not 
merely to "eat" them.) Berland may continue 
to believe that man rises to consciousness by 
acting upon nature through "industry," which 
Marx called "the open book of man's essential 
powers" ("Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts," 310). So does Boorstin and all those 
who believe that man finds himself in deed 
rather than in thought. The paradox in Boor- 
stin's activist idea of self-realization through 
"self-annihilation" is as mystifying as the dialec- 
tic itself; as Berland senses, it comes uncom- 
fortably close to Hegel's and Marx's conception 
of historical salvation as "the negation of the 
negation." 
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The last several paragraphs of Berland’s per- 
ceptive letter seem more a confirmation than a 
criticism of my argument. He tells us that 
Boorstin “sees essentially the same America 
that Marx and Hegel saw” and that therefore 
“Diggins overlooks the one thing the three sig- 
nificantly share: a particular conception of 
America.’ I had been aware of Hegel’s and 
Marx's scattered thoughts on America, but I 
found them too fragmentary and nebulous. It 
is curious that several years ago, in a review 
of Ray Allen Billington's The Frontier Hert- 
tage (The American West Review, 1 [1967]: 
15, 29), I used a critique similar to Berland's 
to chide historians of the American West. At 
the time my views were influenced more by 
D. H. Lawrence's familiar observation that 
America has been an “anti-life,” a “false 
dawn” of endless flight where the "real day" 
cannot begin unti] Americans bethink them- 
selves and know what they want to “be.” But 
I was also intrigued by the different perspec- 
tives of Hegel and Frederick Jackson Turner, 
one believing that American consciousness 
would arise only with the end of the frontier, 
the other lamenting the passing of the frontier 
as the fountain of democratic values. In criti- 
cizing contemporary Turnerites for praising the 
restless mobility and compulsive individualism 
of the American character—for which I was 
blasted in a subsequent issue—I questioned 
the "fevered American Dream" and quoted 
Tennessee Williams’ remark that we are “at- 
tempting to find in motion what was lost in 
space." 

Nowhere in the article did I say that Boor- 
stin is a Hegelian or a Marxist. I suggested, 
rather, that there is a "strange" resemblance in 
their approach to history based upon common 
axiological epistemological, and ontological 
assumptions. When asked why he had become 
a Communist Boorstin replied: "It was pri- 
marily an interest in a theory of history—the 
materialist interpretation of history—together 
with the feeling that these people were at the 
same time standing up for humanitarian 
causes and fighting anti-Semitism in Nazi Ger- 
many, for example" (U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Com- 
munist Methods of Infiltration (Education), 
Hearings, 85d. Cong., 1st. sess, 1953, pt. 1: 57). 
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It is likely that Boorstin has recently repudi- 
ated "the materialist interpretation of history." 
Two years ago on a William Buckley "Firing 
Line" television broadcast Boorstin agreed with 
Buckley that the "desired" and the "desirable" 
must be kept distinct, a distinction that under- 
mines Boorstin's whole concept of "givenness." 
But Berland's flippant generalization is too 
simple and almost contradictory. He desperately 
wants to believe that Boorstin must have 
"abandoned" Hegel and Marx when he em- 
barked upon his reinterpretation of the Amer- 
ican past; yet Berland is at a loss to explain 
how all three could have such strikingly simi- 
lar conceptions of American history. We must 
remember that Boorstin, despite his deprecia- 
tion of ideas and theory, is really writing 
philosophical history to justify America as an 
expression of the dialectical resolution of mind 
against nature and man against man. Boor- 
stin’s work can be read as elegant narrative 
history; it can also be read ideologically as 
part of that dubiously “unique” legacy of the 
"twice-born" Old Left: a Marxist solution 
without a Marxist problem, a social history 
without class struggle, an intellectual history 
without “discontent” intellectuals. If the prole- 
tariat and the intelligentsia failed Boorstin, 
the dialectic has saved Berland. 

Which brings us, then, to the crux. Although 
I cannot share Berland’s faith in Hegelianism, 
I completely agree with his statement that the 
America that emerges from Boorstin's history 
is "stripped of the anticipation of its dialectical 
self-negation." It is for this reason that I re- 
peatedly stressed that Boorstin offers us an 
"Americanized" version of Hegel the purpose 
of which is emphatically "not negation but 
affirmation." I thought I made my position 
clear when I stated that Boorstin's philosophy 
of history denies the "quest for transcendence." 
Indeed the very absence of Aufgehoben is 
precisely what I meant by the phrase "truncated 
Hegelianism." 

After accusing me of engaging in a "mis 
directed joke," Berland concludes on a note 
of Ginsbergian Angst. What matter that Boor- 
stin tells his story in “Uncle Max’s words”; it “is 
a terrible tale.” Believe me, Oscar Berland, no 
joke was intended. The genius and the terror 
of Boorstin’s tale is its one-dimensional truth. 
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Surely a Hegelian can appreciate the cunning 
of history as he awaits the miraculous unfolding 
of reason. It's not that my thumb is crooked. 
My fingers are crossed. 

JOHN P. DIGGINS 

University of California, Irvine 


TO THE EDITOR! 


George L. Yaney’s review of A. M. Anfımav’s 
Krupnoe pomeshchich’e khoziaistvo evropeis- 
koi. Rossii (Koneis XIX-nachalo XX weke) 
(Large-Scale Landlord Economy in European 
Russia [End of the ıgth to the Beginning of -he 
20th Century) (AHR, 76 [1971]: 170-71) is 
not only unfair in its indication of the work's 
content and import, but it is also incorrect 
on a number of factual details. Clearly the 
major purpose of Anfımov’s work is to dem- 
onstrate the predominance of precapitalist forms 
of management and operation in Russian 
pomeshchik (landlord) agriculture even as late 
as 1917 as well as the almost total but univer- 
sall detrimental interdependence of pomesh- 
chik and peasant agriculture. (See Anfimov, pp. 
47, 75, 77: "79. 88, 93, 118-19, 130-31, and 133- 
34, for example; see also summaries, pp. 177-88 
and 365-67; and passim.) 

Within this framework Anfimov has suc- 
ceeded in describing and documenting to a 
hitherto unprecedented degree the huge variety 
of ways in which both the capitalist and pre- 
capitalist features of Russian agriculture were 
intermeshed and the kinds of conditions that 
led to such a state of affairs. Unlike other 
modernizing societies in which modern and 
traditional forms of agriculture existed side by 
‘side, in Russia the individual pomeshchik's 
estate, no matter how advanced, always re- 
mained dependent on the exploitation of the 
surrounding peasants and their economies— 
even when it was in a position to break free 
of such dependence. (See for example Anfimov, 
pp. 152-54.) And this parasitism, in combina- 
tion with the changes in the traditional socio- 
economic relations between the pomeshchik 
and peasant that accompanied the slowly ad- 
vancing modernization of the landlord eccno- 
mies, resulted in an ever-increasing cycle of peas- 
ant impoverishment—a process that was vividly 
demonstrated on the left bank of the Ukraine in 
the period preceding the disorders there in 
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1902. Furthermore, these features were even 
characteristic of such relatively economically 
advanced regions as the Baltic, the Southwest, 
the Southern Steppe, and the Kuban (tbid., 
pp. 62, 158-76, for example). Similarly, on the 
social level, it is demonstrated that such phe- 
nomena were not in the least confined to the 
“reactionary” pomeshchiki but were equally 
true of the "progressive" kupechestvo (mer- 
chantry) and other landowning groups as well 
as of large-scale nonpeasant entrepreneurial 
renters (ibid., pp. 87, 116-17, 144-45), while 
the most backward properties of all were gen- 
erally the "largest"—the so-called latifundia 
(ibid., pp. 26-27, 47, passim). 

Anfımov’s book is also methodologically sig- 
nificant, for his analysis is not concerned with 
the means alone by which the pomeshchik con- 
ducted his own economy but also with the form 
in which he utilized the remainder of his 
property—the area of which often exceeded that 
of the demesne itself. The overall concern, 
then, is with the totality of pomeshchik land 
utilization and the forms of conducting the 
economy as opposed to the more traditional 
presentation of dazzling arrays of statistical 
materials on "trends" in the application of 
agro-technical and capital improvements and so 
on. (See ibid., pp. 94, 116, and 367). 

Let me turn to Professor Yaney's characteri- 
zation of the Anfimov work as yet another that 
follows the party line and to Yaney's injudicious 
references to Lenin. It is important to note 
that, while Lenin may have asserted that "Rus- 
sian agriculture could not become capitalist as 
long as big estates continued to impose the old 
serf relationships on the Russian countryside," 
he also repeatedly claimed that it could be- 
come capitalist as a result of the Stolypin re- 
forms that, following the so-called Prussian 
path, specifically preserved the "big estates" 
and as a consequence also "the old serf rela- 
tionships.” (See for example V. I. Lenin, Col- 
lected Works [4th ed.; Moscow, 1960-], 13: 
243, 370, 412-13; 15: 42-45, 185, 140, among 
other such references.) Professor Yaney ignores 
the fact that Lenin's statements can be used 
for two purposes, depending on the nature of 
his adversary: to demonstrate either the high 
degree of development of capitalism in the 
economy or the persistence of traditional and 
semifeudal features. Indeed these two Lenins 
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were the source of a major historiographical 
controversy in the Soviet Union between the 
late S. M. Dubrovskii and Anfimov. (See S. M. 
Dubrovskii et al., eds, Osobennosti agrarnogo 
stroia Rossii v period imperializma [Features 
of the agrarian order of Russia in the period 
of imperialism] [Moscow, 1962], 5-44, 64-85.) 
It is, therefore, quite wrong to see Anfimov's 
work as merely one more that follows the tradi- 
tional path of interpretation. On the contrary, 
it is a major revisionist work in this respect. 

On a point of interpretative criticism one 
should note that in suggesting that the landed 
estates did not impose backwardness on them- 
selves and that the peasants were responsible 
for this state of affairs, Professor Yaney misses 
the major point, which is that the post-1861 
social regime, as the pre-1861 social regime, was 
in large measure responsible for the peasants' 
general economic and social backwardness. By 
ignoring the origins of the peasants' influence 
on pomeshchik agriculture, Professor Yaney 
makes a grave error—though this is not to deny 
"the difficulty of introducing modern agricul- 
tural methods to peasants.” The question the 
historian should ask is why this was so difficult. 

Under serfdom the pomeshchik’s preference 
for social stability over a rationalized economy 
acted as a powerful hindrance to the moderniza- 
tion of both pomeshchik and peasant agricul- 
ture. Similarly, because the concerns of the 
Emancipation's framers were primarily those of 
accomplishing the liberation of the peasantry 
with the preservation of social stability, the 
statute's terms resulted in the perpetuation of 
the content of serfdom albeit clothed in new 
legal forms. While the pomeshchik, however, is 
usually considered to be the necessary conduit 
for improvements in peasant agriculture be- 
fore the Emancipation, after 1861 the peasant 
himself has generally been burdened with this 
responsibility—at least by many historians and 
contemporary observers. That the peasant was 
as incapable of bearing this burden after 1861 
as he was before, however, was not so much a 
result of his "darkness" and his personal re- 
sponsibility as of the consequences of the govern- 
mentally determined conditions of the Emanci- 
pation, which continued to hold the peasant in 
a state of social and economic subjection. At 
the same time the peasant was prevented from 
initiating improvements in his own behalf by 
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his crushing poverty and by the total lack of 
any surplus input that could help raise pro- 
ductivity let alone absorb the reduction in 
harvest that would inevitably follow even a 
change to an improved system of crop rotation. 
(See Michael Confino, Systémes agraires et 
progrès agricole [The Hague, 1969] 15, 275- 
340, 360-69, for an excellent discussion of many 
of these problems.) Thus after the Emancipa- 
tion as before the peasant had his revenge on 
the pomeshchik by holding the latter's economy 
to the level of his own. (See Michael Confino, 
Domaines et seigneurs en Russie [Paris, 1963], 
104.) But, as I have attempted to make clear, 
the determining role the peasant played on the 
level of pomeshchik agriculture was the second, 
not the first, turn of the wheel. 

Let me mention finally two points of factual 
error in Professor Yaney's review: (1) Anfimov's 
references to A. N. Engelgardt on pages 179 
and 195 do not mention the latter's condemna- 
tion of estate owners. (2) The reference to 
Anfimov's lack of relevance in the comparison 
of legal institutions in German peasant society 
with irresponsible (dikie) Russian landowners 
on pages 360-62 is untraceable. On page 361 
Anfimov does refer to the existence of zakon 
(law) as a positive factor in the efforts of the 
German peasant to defend his rights vis-à-vis 
the landowner, but he makes no reference to 
dikie pomeshchiki. 

DAVID A. J. MACEY 
Columbia University 


PROFESSOR YANEY REPLIES: 


My thanks to Mr. Macey for his interest and 
for his additions and corrections to my review. 
There is certainly no disagreement between us 
regarding the fact that Anfimov's book is a very 
valuable one, or that Anfimov does make his 
point about the continuance of backward 
agriculture on large estates in Russia prior to 
the Revolution. Mr. Macey says that "the major 
purpose of Anfimov's work is to demonstrate 
the predominance of precapitalist forms of 
management and operation in Russian pomesh- 
chik (landlord) agriculture even as late as 1917 
as well as the almost total but universally detri- 
mental interdependence of pomeshchik and 
peasant agriculture." I thought I said more or 
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less the same thing in my review, but if I 
didn’t make it clear Mr. Macey has done a 
service to scholarship by repeating the message. 

On the other hand, I do not share Mr. Macey’s 
interest in Lenin's polemics on agriculture, and 
even if I did I would be hard put to justify 
the inclusion of an elaborate discussion of them 
in a brief book review. As I see it the historio- 
graphical issue is as follows: A pamphleteer of 
the early 1900s conceived of two possible direc- 
tions for the development of Russian agriculture. 
Dubrovskii found one of these suitable as a 
basis for studying peasant villages and govern- 
ment policies; Anfimov chose the other as a 
basis for discussing landed estates. I see no 
major revision in this debate. It is an impor- 
tant event when an occasional Soviet scholar 
finds it possible to publish a book based on 
his own analyses rather than Lenin's pamphlets, 
but Anfimov relies as heavily on Lenin as 
Dubrovskii does. Indeed, both of these re- 
nowned scholars make a good deal more of 
Leninist exigesis than many of their more 
daring colleagues, and in mv opinion, therefore, 
neither of them is especially revisionist. Mr. 
Macey sees things differently. That is his 
privilege, and 1 am glad he has had the oppor- 
tunity to state his view. 

Mr. Macey sometimes goes beyond Anfimov's 
claims. Anfimov would not insist—not character- 
istically at any rate—that the interdependence 
of pomeshchik and peasant agriculture was 
"universally" detrimental, nor would he argue 
that the individual fomeshchik's estate "al- 
ways" remained dependent on the exploitation 
of the surrounding peasants. As he frequently 
states, there are too many gaps in his data to 
allow for absolute assertions of this sort. 

When Mr. Macey echoes Anfimov's general 
interpretation of the causal nature of govern- 
ment policy and pomeshchik “parasitism,” 
however, he is quite faithful to the original. 
Moreover, he seems to share Anfimov's supreme 
self-confidence that his interpretation is the 
only possible one. In my opinion this sense 
of assurance does no credit either to Anfimov 
or his defender. Perhaps I am only revealing 
my own obtuseness, but I am compelled to say 
that the more I read about Russian agriculture 
and the government’s rural policy in the last 
century of the tsarist regime, the less assurance 
I feel about any statements of cause and effect 
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(or good and evil) and the more suspicious I 
become of those who make them glibly. 

Let me repeat that in view of the enormous 
difficulty of saying anything coherent about 
the Russian countryside, Anfimov does very well 
at it on the whole. On the other hand, he fre- 
quently stretches evidence or leaves it out, 
usually in order to sustain his close connection 
with Lenin. Take, for example, that tired old 
issue, the shortage of peasant land. In one 
section Anfimov gives figures to indicate that 
landed estates in Russia had a disproportionate 
share of the land (pp. 22-31) and he com- 
pares these figures with their equivalents in 
Germany. The figures embody a distortion, 
however, in that they do not distinguish arable 
land from nonarable (this is also Lenin's over- 
sight). On the basis of these gross area figures 
Anfımov asserts that there was plenty of unused 
land in Russia (p. 22), that landed estates held 
a considerable portion of it (pp. 22-23), and 
that Russian landed estates held an even more 
disproportionate share of the land than did 
their German counterparts (pp. 26-27). But 
Anfimov's figures in this section do not show 
how much of the estates land was arable; 
thus, they do not support his implication that 
Russia had plenty of land for the peasants. 
His point that some landed estates were large 
is well taken, but when he uses gross area 
measurements to imply that big estates were 
still the chief stumbling block to agricultural 
development in the 19005 he loses his credibility. 
It is well known that by 1914 only seven to 
eight per cent of Russia's arable land was on 
landed estates. 

This example is not directly germane to Mr. 
Macey's remarks on the sweep of agricultural 
history from 1861 to 1917. I only cite it as one 
example of those deficiencies in Anfimov's work 
that I had in mind when I suggested that his 
information was not well organized. 

I shall not venture to argue the general 
question of causation in Russian agricultural 
development. Mr. Macey has his impression; 
I have mine. If Mr. Macey has anything more 
convincing than impressions his work will con- 
stitute a major revision—indeed, a revolution— 
in the field. He has my best wishes. I hope, 
however, that he will ultimately rise above 
outworn old controversies between such moral- 
istic fantasies as governmental "oppression," 
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gentry "parasitism," and peasant "darkness." 
Class antagonism was a fact of life in those 
days, but scholars have more to do now than to 
sustain dead conflicts. They should try, rather, 
to comprehend the bases for these conflicts in 
the difficulties of rural development. 

With regard to my factual errors, I recall 
seeing the word dikie in connection with 
Russian landholders, but I confess that I cannot 
find it now. However, references to the irrespon- 
sibility of the landholders are frequent in An- 
fimov (for example, pp. 294, 840, 844) and 
he does draw the contrast I referred to in my 
review. So far as I can see, Mr. Macey is cor- 
rect in pointing out that Engelgardt's con- 
demnation of landholders does not appear in 
Anfimov. I must have had in mind the quota- 
tion (p. 181) from A. P. Mertvago, Engel- 
gardt’s follower, which reads much like Engel. 
gardt's own words. 

GEORGE L. YANEY | 
University of Maryland 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Only with diffidence do historians in a military 
academy venture to comment on Professor 
Marder's encyclopedic knowledge of British 
naval history. But, belatedly because of the 
postal strike, we would like to comment on 
the professor's article, “The Royal Navy and 
the Ethiopian Crisis of 1935-36" (AHR, 75 
[1969-70]: 1327-56), and, more particularly, 
to suggest lines of research that we feel are 
crucial to an understanding of the naval 
events of the 19305. 

We cannot help wondering whether the Ad- 
miralty's reluctance to go to war over Ethiopia 
was not more a reflection of the hesitation of 
their political masters than anything else, of an 
anxiety not to be labeled as a war party, or of 
a subconscious feeling that a war begun with 
such hesitation might not fare well, since the 
reasons that were advanced, according to Pro- 
fessor Marder, seem more akin to rationaliza- 
tions that justified a predetermined desire not 
to fight rather than to justifications of inactivity. 

The purely naval arguments seem unduly 
cautious. Italy’s two unmodernized 12.6-inch- 
gunned battleships, a 21-knot, 4,000-ton seaplane 
carrier (hardly meriting the Admiralty descrip- 
tion as an aircraft carrier and known to be 
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employed ferrying aircraft to Eritrea), even 
the modern cruiser and destroyer units, would 
surely not have been able to inflict the damage 
apprehended. The threat of the Regia Aeronau- 
tica and the ammunition shortage were more 
serious but not insurmountable if ministerial 
action had ensured rapid production and de- 
livery and if time had been gained by diplo- 
macy. The French were by no means indispen- 
sable, and the value of resolution could have 
been argued to be likely to restrain Germany, 
who was in a very early stage of rearmament. 
On land a war against Italy might have been 
protracted, at sea it could hardly have been so— 
and the fleet would have been available for the 
Far East. And, in fact, it could have been more 
cogently argued that resolution was essential; 
if trouble developed in the Far East, the elim- 
ination of Italy and the securing of the Medi- 
terranean line of communication were pre- 
requisites for action east of Aden. 

Research on this period appears to need to 
concentrate on two issues. The first of these is 
what happened in the live confrontations that 
took place. The Italian Navy's submarines 
were operating close patrols off Malta and 
Alexandria; on occasions it would seem sur- 
prised to the surface by the navy's protective 
patrols. It would be interesting to know the 
Italian plans in the event of war; some form 
of Pearl Harbor seems to have been contem- 
plated, but their difficulties must have been 
formidable. 

Second, raises an 


the crisis important 


.general question—alas very difficult to answer, 


as the official papers are unlikely ever to be 
opened—on the navy in the interwar period, 
hamely its intelligence system. In contrast to 
its accurate knowledge of the German and 
Italian navies an amateur vagueness pervades 
the navy's appreciation of the Japanese, al- 
though until the mid-193os they were con- 
sidered the most probable foe. The contrast is 
so marked as to lead one to speculate whether 
in the 1920s some division of Intelligence ob- 
servation work had not been made with the U.S. 
Navy from which, in the Jong run, the Royal 
Navy did not benefit. At the time of this crisis, 
for example, at least one-half of Japan's battle 
fleet of ten ships and one of her two big car- 
riers were commencing drastic modernization, 
and her two latest cruisers were proving unsta- 
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ble. But the Admiralty did not appear to know 
this and feared that the maximum available 
British force of seven battleships, two battle 
cruisers, and two or three aircraft carriers would 
prove inadequate. Even if the Italians had, been 
able to inflict some damage on the Royal 
Navy's major units the Japanese were hardly in 
a position to profit. This lack of basic knowl- 
edge, if such it was, persisted; on March 1, 1939, 
an Admiralty spokesman told the Commons that 
he had no knowledge of Japanese construction 
of 45,000-ton battleships—the Yamato and the 
Musashi, both 65,000 tons, had by then 
been under construction for over a year. The 
officially assisted Jane's Fighting Ships had no 
knowledge of these ships as late as 1941, by 
which time they were at sea. In the war Church- 
il laid down instructions directing combina- 
tions of inferior British capital ships necessary 
to engage the Tirpitz; no such instructions 
appear to have been issued, even in battleship 
terms, to the hapless Force Z, which arrived at 
Singapore when the even more powerful Yam- 
ato was on sea trials. 
Perhaps through Intelligence, perhaps through 

a prudent "belt and braces" policy, United 
States ships were better designed to counter 
their Japanese contemporaries—even allowing 
for complications in Europe from 1936 onward 
that had their influence on British priorities. 
Even admitting the difficulties of observation 
there can be few better examples of an In- 
telligence failure and its consequences than 
that of the Royal Navy and the Far East in 
this period. 

ANTHONY CLAYTON 

H. P. WILLMOTT 

Royal Military Academy, 

Sandhurst, Gamberley 


PROFESSOR MARDER REPLIES: 


The government's "hesitation" had no bearing 
on the "reluctance" of the Admiralty to go to 
war over Ethiopia. At least I have not seen a 
shred of evidence to support such an inter- 
pretation. Moreover, this would have been en- 
tirely contrary to the outlook of the Admir- 
alty in Chatfield's time. It was, as I tried to 
bring out, the other way around: Admiraltv 
doubts reinforcing and, in the final analysis, 
determining the timid policy of the govern- 
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ment. It will come as news to Lord Chatfield, 
wherever he may be, to learn that the Board 
of Admiralty and the Naval Staff were simply 
rationalizing a "predetermined desire not to 
fight.” 

“The purely naval arguments seem unduly 
cautious.” So they do, only we must remember 
that the Admiralty was not in full possession 
of the facts (precise strength and combat 
worth, for example) about the Italian and 
Japanese navies. And there was uncertainty 
about the capabilities of air power in sea war- 
fare. It was left for the experience of the war 
to dispel doubts on both points. Put shortly, 
the Admiralty should be judged for what they 
knew, or thought they knew, at the time. The 
villain, if one can speak of a villain, was the 
faulty naval intelligence during these years. 
Here, too, there is an important extenuating 
factor. In Donald McLachlan’s words (Room 
39: Intelligence in Action, 1939-45 [London, 
1968], 54): "While Chatfield was toiling to 
build up the Navy with inadequate funds, it 
was not to be expected that NID would be 
treated as anything but the Cinderella of the 
Naval Staff." I am in complete agreement with 
Messrs. Clayton and Willmott that research is 
needed on the navy's interwar intelligence sys- 
tem. The NID papers are presently (and, one 
fears, for some time) out of bounds; but much 
could be learned from a thorough study of the 
CID papers and especially the minutes and 
memorandums of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Com- 
mittee, now available in the PRO. Also, Vice- 
Admiral Sir James Troup, DNI, 1935-39, is 
alive, as are Rear-Admiral J. H. Godfrey, 
who succeeded him in February 1939, and Ad- 
miral Sir William James, the deputy chief of 
navy staff, 1935-38. There is a job to be done 
here! 

As regards Italian plans in the event of war 
with Britain, we may expect that Professor 
George Baer, who is preparing a monograph 
on the Ethiopian War, will oblige us in due 
course. 

ARTHUR MARDER 
University of California, Irvine 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Others beside myself must have noted with sur- 
prise Howard Jay Graham's strange reference, 
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in his survey of Leon Friedman and Fred L. 
Israel, eds, Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 2127-30) to 
his own “thirty years’ unrequited labor.” Most 
historians would be ashamed to set down such 
words, certainly in a professional journal. It is 
noted here only as a perhaps partial explana- 
tion of the writer's viewpoint and judgments. 

I would not trouble to note his odd refer- 
ence to myself, except that, in a review of a 
work engaging close to forty contributors and 
covering our entire succession of justices, high 
disinterestedness and care is in order. Mr. 
Graham's magisterial judgments might be par- 
doned as evocative of others, but his specific 
statements of alleged fact raise important ques- 
tions of responsibility. 

Mr. Graham presumes to comment on my 
"overcommitment" as having prevented me 
from capitalizing on works he vaguely describes 
as "regional and subject." He imagines that a 
more "adequate coverage" was in order, not 
only with respect to Harlan, Gray, and Waite, 
but also Woods and Matthews, "on all of whom 
important work has recently been done . .. 
some not cited at all" I will only in passing 
refer to my long, satisfying, and amply re- 
quited labors in these themes and for these 
volumes. But what does the reviewer presume 
to mean by "overcommitted"? And what is this 
important and, one must assume, mind-chang- 
ing work that has been done, particularly in 
respect to Woods and Matthews? Many per- 
sons have opinions about Harlan and Waite, 
and they may scan my essays for themselves, 
and will to determine what mysterious ingre- 
dients have been withheld. 

But let them also judge for themselves 
whether the essays on Matthews and Woods 
and even Gray have not added to their knowl- 
edge and understanding, especially in synthesis 
with historical and related data. Let them also 
judge whether the essays have or have not di- 
gested other materials in a normal research man- 
ner for the use of readers general and profes- 
sional. Take Woods, whom all the authorities 
name-dropped by the reviewer have set down 
in passing as a mere "Southern justice." How 
many had occasion to so much as recall that he 
was an Ohioan who did much to bring that 
state into defense of the Union and who 
served it as a general in the field? And that sev- 
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eral of his important decisions did not at all 
necessarily serve "Southern" but national pur- 
poses? 

The reviewer's obscure reference to “over- 
commitment" is impudent and absolutely un- 
informed. But if he is not to be convicted of 
rant and vanity, he must respond to the above, 
and with something that is not merely “Gra- 
ham, Everyman's Constitution (1968)." 

LOUIS FILLER 
Antioch College 


MR. GRAHAM REPLIES: 


Professor Filler and I are fellow disappointees. 
Few constitutional problems have excited more 
interest, controversy, and research than has the 
corporate "person." "Together with Roscoe 
Conkling's Argument and forgeries, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite's enigmatic Santa Clara "dictum" 
(actually a fluke of court reporting, we learn 
from the Waite Papers) served as a take-off 
point for judicial-historical interpretations and 
misinterpretations that culminated in the rise 
and disproof of the conspiracy theory, in even- 
tual recovery of the antislavery origins of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and much else. Such 
causes célébres are generally among the public 
utilities of history; and here, where things 
rarely were what they seemed, the denouements 
themselves have been pivots and revelations. 
The final denouements came in 1963 (see Peter 
Magrath, Morrison R. Waite [1963], 221 ff): 
court reporter Davis’ inquiry about the form 
of the memorandum in the Santa Clara case 
and Waite’s “I leave it with you” reply—that 
fluke that not only climaxed Justice Field’s 
persistent maneuverings while on circuit but 
that sank, without a trace, Justice Woods’ ex- 
press holding of 1871 that corporations were 
not “persons” (Everyman’s Constitution, chs. 
9, 19, passim). 

The startling thing is that not a word of 
these recent discoveries and denouements got 
assimilated into Filler's essays on Waite or on 
Woods (Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, 2: 1253, 1327). And not even a reference 
in the essay on Stanley Matthews to Magrath’s 
chapter, ‘Court Packing in the Age of Enter- 
prise"—one of the best accounts of Matthews’ 
railroad associations and nomination to the 
Court. 
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Dismayed at what "haste and spurs," pub- 
lishings’ “compulsions and deadlines,” seem- 
ingly had cost in these instances and others, I 
expressed, and re-express, surprise and disap- 
pointment: “It is unfortunate, for example, 
that overcommitment should have prevented 
Louis Filler from capitalizing on [his known] 
regional and subject interests and from provid- 
ing a more adequate coverage of Harlan 1 and 
Gray, and of the three Ohio justices (Waite, 
Woods, and Matthews), on all of whom im- 
portant work has recently been done, some 
cited here but unassimilated, some not cited at 
all.” 

Wherever it is apt and significant, reviewers 
quite properly evaluate contributions in part 
by the use made or not made of their own 
work. That Professor Filler’s comparatively 
brief, readable, but in my judgment thin, un- 
focused, and dated Lives were satisfying to pre- 
pare is not at issue. In question are only the 
“adequacy” of coverage, insight, and synthesis; 
how much and how well the Lives do assimi- 
late, consolidate, and clarify, using available 
materials, cited and uncited. Of these matters, 
as of my “care” and "responsibility" as re- 
viewer, readers and students of the Court and 
period must and will judge. 

HOWARD JAY GRAHAM 
Los Angeles, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In a review of a book entitled Studies in Philip- 
pine Church History (AHR, 46 [1971]: 180) 
the reviewer, M. P. Onorato, makes the follow- 
ing statement: “The nationalist Philippine In- 
dependent Church might have gained the 
loyalty of most Christians if Governor William 
H. Taft had not favored the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Apparently this sentence and what 
follows by way of proof represent the opinion 
of the reviewer, and since the sentence quoted 
is a travesty of a very important aspect of Amer- 
ican policy in the early years of American oc- 
cupation I feel it necessary to give as brief an 
account as I can of that policy as I remember it. 
No doubt it has been treated in many standard 
works, but I have not attempted to make a 
comparison of them, hoping that what I have 
to say has some value as an eye-witness account, 
being founded either on events that I remem- 
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ber very well or on my father’s letters and con- 
versations. 

My father went to the Philippines in the 
spring of 1900 as the head of a commission ap- 
pointed by President McKinley to set up a 
civil government. He became the civil governor 
on july 4, 1901, succeeding General Arthur 
MacArthur, who had been the military gover- 
nor, and returned to the United States during 
the following winter to undergo a serious op- 
eration. As soon as he had recovered he went 
to Washington to report to President Theodore 
Roosevelt and to Elihu Root, who as secretary 
of war was responsible for our policy in the 
Philippines. One of the most pressing concerns 
of my father and his colleagues in Manila, 
which had been repeatedly stated already in 
personal letters and dispatches, was the pur- 
chase by the Philippine government of the 
“Friars Lands,” some of the best agricultural 
land in Luzon and other islands, which the 
Spanish king had bestowed on the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This transfer of real es- 
tate would not only have the effect of returning 
the full possession of good farm land to the 
Filipinos but would also rid the islands of com- 
munities who had lost whatever spiritual in- 
fluence they might once have had and who 
were universally hated by the Filipino people. 
The president and Mr. Root were already con- 
verted to taking such action, and Archbishop 
Ireland, adviser to McKinley and Roosevelt in 
such delicate matters, was summoned from St. 
Paul to be consulted as to the best manner of 
approaching the Vatican, with whom the agree- 
ment would have to be made. Roosevelt in- 
sisted that my father must go to Rome as his 
representative to negotiate the deal. My father 
was a Unitarian and before he went to Manila 
had no experience dealing with the Catholic 
hierarchy. It was decided to send with him 
Bishop O'Gorman of Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, who had visited Rome frequently and was 
thoroughly familiar with the inner workings of 
the papal court. 

In the spring of 1902 we were all in Rome 
and were most kindly received by Pope Leo 
xur. My mother, my brother Bob, and I were 
given a separate audience, and although the 
pope was over ninety I remember him as a most 
vigorous and charming man. My father's nego- 
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tiations were chiefly carried on with Cardinal 
Rampolla, the papal secretary of state, who was 
also very friendly and reasonable. It was a dis- 
appointment when my father received word 
that the Vatican could not agree to the sale but 
would send a papal legate to Manila to investi- 
gate the situation. My father thought, probably 
as the result of inside information received, that 
the Dominicans and Franciscans in Rome had 
been responsible for blocking papal action. 

He returned to Manila in May 1902 in the 
midst of a cholera epidemic and found that a 
Filipino priest named Aglipay was making 
enormous strides in founding the Filipino Na- 
tional Church. My father objected to their seiz- 
ing the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church, including the churches, but otherwise 
had no fault to find with Aglipay and his fol- 
lowers. He always spoke of Aglipay as the "Fili- 
pino Pope," but I don't know what title he 
really assumed. In September the papal legate 
Archbishop Guidi arrived, and again my father 
found him a most friendly and affable person 
with whom to carry on negotiations. I can here 
contribute an incident that is based on a very 
clear memory of the scene and on my father's 
account immediately afterward of the conver- 
sation. We were living in Malacanan Palace, a 
rambling, spacious building in which the re- 
ception rooms were all on the second floor, ap- 
proached by a broad and imposing staircase 
from the carriage entrance. My mother regu- 
larly held public receptions that were attended 
by the American colony and the elite of Fili- 
pino society. Soon after he reached Manila 
Archbishop Guidi attended such a reception 
wearing his full regalia and arriving early. Af- 
ter chatting with my mother and father he re- 
tired to another room and formed a circle of 
his own. Word reached him that Aglipay, also 
in full regalia, was ascending the stairs. He 
went hastily back to consult my father, who 
attempted to explain that under the American 
Constitution Aglipay had as good a right to be 
there as anyone else. Guidi was appalled and 
was emphatic that he could not meet him. My 
father therefore arranged for the papal legate 
to make his exit by another route and then re- 
ceived Aglipay with due courtesy. Perhaps the 
situation was eased by the fact that Aglipay 
could speak no English and my father no Span- 
ish and all explanations could be avoided. 
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Incidents of this kind may have helped to 
convince the papal legate that no time should 
be lost in coming to terms with the Ámerican 
government if the Roman Church were to keep 
its hold over the Filipino people. Pope Pius x 
embarked very quickly on a policy of substitut- 
ing American and Filipino bishops for the Span- 
ish hierarchy, and the dark shadow of Spanish 
ecclesiastical rule that had been a handicap in 
the development of the islands for three cen- 
turies began to recede. Nevertheless the deal on 
the Friars’ Lands was not completed until No- 
vember 1908, after a year of haggling over the 
price. Is was supported by an act of Congress that 
authorized a bond issue by the Philippine gov- 
ernment to cover the eight million dollars 
needed. The land was then sold in small farms 
at a moderate price, and fifty thousand Fili- 
pinos were said to have become landhoiders or 
increased their holdings. This business deal, 
which was the Church matter to which my father 
gave the most attention, was completed only a 
few months before he left Manila to take office 
in Theodore Roosevelt's cabinet, and as far as 
I know neither he nor his successors took any 
further part in Church affairs. If chey had (quite 
inconceivably) given enthusiastic support to the 
Filipino National Church their memory might 
be more cherished by some Filipinos today, but 
the transfer of Church lands could scaxcely have 
taken place without a revolution. 

HELEN TAFT MANNING 
Bryn Mawr College 


PROFESSOR ONORATO REPLIES: 


In her letter Professor Manning asserts that my 
statement, “The nationalist Philippine Indepen- 
dent Church might have gained the loyalty of 
most Christians if Governor William H. Taft 
had not favored the Roman Catholic Church," 
is "a travesty of a very important aspect of 
American policy in the early years of American 
occupation." I wish that Mrs. Manning had pro- 
vided me with more than just anecdotes to re- 
but. Had she read the pertinent article "Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente" in the work I reviewed, 
Mrs. Manning would have learned that her 
father disapproved of Aglipay's efforts to secure 
the favor of the American imperial authorities 
and their Filipino collaborators, that her father 
disliked Aglipay and said that "the establishment 
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of the church under priests of the character of 
Aglipay and his fellow schismatics will not be to 
the interest and good morals and religious bet- 
terment of the Islands" (p. 238 n.45), and that 
her father's decision concerning those Church 
lands fought over by the Catholics and -Agli- 
payans helped the Roman Catholic position in 
the Philippines. It goes without saying that 
Governor Taft did not use his high office to 
further the Catholic Church. He was hardly 
neutral, however, in the contest between the two 
factions; he could not afford that luxury. The 
Aglipayan Church represented nationalism and 
stood for Filipino independence. Taft abhorred 
both movements. 'The Catholic Church, on the 
-other hand, scrupulously avoided the issues of 
nationalism and independence. In 1916, for ex- 
ample, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, among 
other Americans, lent his name to the effort to 
defeat the Clarke Amendment (providing for 
Philippine independence by 1920) to the Philip- 
pine Organic Act, or Jones Act. In the final 
count many Irish Catholic representatives joined 
Republicans to defeat the amendment. Professor 
Taft of Yale was very pleased by the cardinal's 
good sense. As for the Friars Lands, Professor 
Manning ought to know that their purchase by 
the United States government worked to the ad- 
vantage of the Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines, which was relieved of a burden at a time 
when ownership of agricultural lands by the 
Friars was impolitic. Governor Taft, naturally, 
sought only to establish harmony and remove a 
dangerous issue. He was not concerned with the 
Catholic Church per se. The manner in which 
he pursued the controversy, however—an audi- 
ence with the pope as well as an attempt to ex- 
tend the hospitality of Malacafian Palace to the 
papal legate—must have given the Filipino 
people the distinct impression that the Catholic 
Church was still so powerful in the Philippines 
that the Americans had to bandle it with kid 
‘gloves. No one courted the Aglipayan Church! 

As for the other American imperial adminis- 
trators, it is true that, as Mrs. Manning contends, 
they did not take any active part in Church 
matters after the purchase of the Friars’ Lands. 
But the fact is that they were very careful not to 
offend the Catholic Church on such matters as 
educational policy, the employment of public 
school teachers, the materials used in textbooks, 
and divorce and the family. They were equally 
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concerned that the efficacious work of the Amer- 
ican Protestant churches among the Filipinos, 
especially the non-Christian tribes and Muslims 
of Mindanao, go forward. But, in the last analy- 
sis, they were cognizant of the powerful lobby 
that the Philippine Catholic Church had in the 
American Catholic hierarchy. A realistic apprai- 
sal of the situation demanded that they offend 
the Catholics the least. 

Governor Taft and his successors did not favor 
the Catholic Church because of any desire to 
further its ends. But through their actions they 
tipped the balance against the Aglipayan move- 
ment. | 

Finally, since I believe it to be important, I 
must say that I am not Filipino, hold no brief 
for the Aglipayan Church, and none against 
William Howard Taft. 'The only brief I have is 
that of never committing a travesty upon the 
fair name of Clio. 

MICHAEL PAUL ONORATO 
California State College, Fullerton 


TO THE EDITOR: 


This is to express my pleasure at Russell E. 
Durning's sympathetic and perceptive review of 
my book, The Roman Years of Margaret Fuller 
(AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 2015-16). I am afraid, how- 
ever, that I am guilty of failing to stress one 
important point. Contrary to Professor Durn- 
ing's impression, I did in fact have something 
new to report on the marriage of the Marchese 
Ossoli and Margaret Fuller—though I so buried 
the source in a footnote that it has been fre- 
quently overlooked. 

I published, for the first time in English, an 
extract from a letter from Ossoli's sister (pp. 
291-92) that stated that Margaret and Ossoli 
were married after thev came to Florence—that 
is, more than a year after the birth of the baby. 
This is the only precise evidence about the 
marriage thus far uncovered by anyone. Ap- 
parently the letter had escaped destruction by 
the Fuller family because it was written in Ital- 
ian and was lengthy and difficult to translate. 

Also worth noting is the fact that the police 
document in which Margaret gave her place of 
birth as Rome, her maiden name as Ossoli, and 
her age as twenty-nine (she was thirty-nine) has 
never before been translated or published; the 
same is true of Ossoli's procura concerning the 
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baptism of the baby. Nor were more than two 

or three of the Italian love letters published. 
Professor Durning is correct in saying that the 

biography is “the most complete record yet pub- 


lished” of those dramatic years in Margaret Full- , 


er's life. The credit due her as an outstanding 

"liberated woman" is very much on the agenda. 
JOSEPH JAY DEISS 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts 


PROFESSOR DURNING REPLIES: 


I appreciate the gracious tone in which Joseph 
Jay Deiss amends my review in the above letter. 
In self-defense I can say only that I overlooked 
this information about the marriage when I 
wrote my review, even though I see now that I 
underlined it in my review copy. The letter from 
Giovanni Ossoli's sister is indeed important new 
information about the marriage, and I can only 
wish that Mr. Deiss had given it greater emphasis 
in his book with more of the background sur- 
rounding the question of the formal marriage 
ceremony. 

RUSSELL E. DURNING 

Northern Illinois University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review of the correspondence between 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach and Dr. Josef 
Breuer, 1889-1916, which I edited (AHR, 76 
[1971]: 495) Rudolph Binion writes that 
"the historical interest of this correspondence is 
ill served by the present edition. Some surviving 
letters were omitted, others elided." He has, of 
course, not seen the material whose deletion he 
deplores; however, he fails to refer to what he 
has seen, namely my clear explanation in the 
preface (pp. 13-14) of why some—usually brief— 
letters were not included and certain passages 
in others omitted. Quite apart from the question 
of general interest, a patient, even many decades 
after his death, has the right to privacy in regard 
to the ailments of old age. In other instances 
minor exchanges of news about the large families 
of both correspondents were eliminated not to 
burden the letters with what many readers would 
consider trivial. All these omissions were, how- 
ever, held to a minimum. 

The fact that the correspondence began in 
1889 although the relationship had commenced 
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several years earlier is hardly surprising. Breuer 
and Ebner-Eschenbach lived in the same city, 
and the correspondence became voluminous only 
when the latter began to spend most of her time 
either on the family estate or in Rome. Two 
letters out of nearly two hundred were printed 
slightly out of chronological order. They came 
into my possession much later than the bulk 
of the manuscript and were correctly inserted; 
in the long, drawn-out process of publication 
they were subsequently misplaced. Habent sua 
fata libelli! Professor Binion further criticizes 
the fact that the notes are too sparse and the 
chronological charts too scanty and that an 
index is lacking. I did what I could within the 
limited space allotted to me, but the reviewer is 
in a sense correct. This small volume is one in a 
series of very low-priced books on outstanding 
Austrians, published with a minimum of ap- 
paratus. Although they are of decided cul- 
tural merit, none of the volumes I have seen has 
an index or notes, and chronological charts 
and bibliographies are even more limited than 
are those in my volume. 

As to the “comically scant biographic informa- 
tion" provided in the biographical charts, Breu- 
er's life was devoid of dramatic external events. 
Yet his three basic scientific discoveries are listed. 
Regarding Ebner, the facts necessary for the 
understanding of the correspondence are given. 
The same principle pertains to the "redun- 
dancy" of references to family matters in the 
notes. As to the selection of the illustrations 
I was bound by a kind of family parity. 

I had the choice of waiting an indefinite 
number of years, if not forever, before a more 
elaborate edition of the correspondence could be 
published or of bringing it in its present form 
before wider strata of the Austrian public who 
know much of Ebner-Eschenbach and practically 
nothing of Breuer. I chose the latter course and 
do not regret it at all. The content of the book 
is of high literary significance and great schol- 
arly interest, whether the frame is the ideal one 
or not. On the other hand Breuer's correspon- 
dence with a writer who is considered an Aus- 
trian classic offered the best opportunity to 
acquaint the Austrian public with the personal- 
ity of a man whom Professor Binion rightly 
characterizes as “a savant, superlatively learned, 
clever and humane." I do hope that the knowl- 
edge of Breuer's personality obtained through 
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this publication and the numerous favorable re- 
views published in German will make it possible 
to edit some of his weighty philosophical and 
psychological writings. 

While I apparently rate Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach’s personality and her admirable en- 
deavors to learn and comprehend a world she 
never made much higher than does the re- 
viewer, I am particularly puzzled by Professor 
Binion's last paragraph: "The introduction 

. somewhat introduces Breuer; Ebner was 
considered to need no introduction. Ebner's 
picture alone adorns the jacket: she is the star. 
Breuer steals the show." In the matter of the 
book jacket the reviewer is right: I was presented 
with a fait accompli, not of my choice. But 
otherwise, does he deduce from the fact that I 
introduce Breuer at some length and not Ebner 
that she is “the star”? Again, as clearly explained 
in the preface, Ebner is not introduced because 
she is known to the general Austrian public, 
while Breuer unfortunately is not. The whole 
terminology is, of course, inappropriate. Ebner, 
whom I greatly respect, was not a star, and 
Breuer, a very great man indeed, did not have 
to steal a show. The beautiful relationship of 
two people, one of rarer intellect and both of 
extraordinary kindness and understanding, has 
been and will be fully understood by all those 
who read it in good faith. 

ROBERT A. KANN 
Ruigers University, 
New Brunswick 


PROFESSOR BINION REPLIES; 


'The historical interest of documents is ill served 
when they are incompletely disclosed. Matters 
of health and family occupy biographers who 
have passed through that "portal" that, to quote 
Professor Kann, Breuer "before and with Freud 
was the first to open" (p. 8). Researchers are the 
more disadvantaged when original documents 
that have been truncated in print are inacces- 
sible: I hope this is not the purport of that "of 
course" in Professor Kann's third sentence. The 
issues between "general interest" and historical 
interest, and between a dead patient's "right to 
privacy" and a historian's right to pry, were not 
for me to air as an AHR reviewer, expressly 
concerned with the value of an edition of cor- 
respondence from the professional standpoint. 
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The "historical interest" of that correspondence, 
I wrote, is ill served by that edition, the dele- 
tions being one of seven reasons I then gave. 

Another of these reasons was: “Basic context- 
ual indications are lacking, such as when the 
correspondents met. We are told only that they 
began corresponding in 1889, a fact that is be- 
wildering in that the first letter printed is one 
of 1889 in which Ebner styled herself as Breuer's 
old friend." I might have added that the letters 
are prefaced by some verse of Ebner's dated 
early 1883: "a painfully loud" "reproach" to her 
"doctor and confidant" for having neglected her 
otherwise than "medically" a “whole long year" 
(p. 17). This can only intrigue readers about the 
earlier relationship. The editor's historical job 
was to inform readers about it—at the very 
least to date its beginnings. Now he explains 
why a correspondence began only after many 
years of that relationship. His explanation would 
belong with the published letters except that it 
is untenable. Vienna's literati of that time, in- 
cluding Ebner, corresponded incessantly, even 
inside Vienna, and Ebner regularly divided her 
year between Vienna and the family estates (also 
St. Gilgen beginning in 1889) for decades before 
she moved to Italy in 1898. The published 
Breuer-Ebner letters are all Ebner's for the first 
nine years, so presumably (here again we are not 
told) Breuer's prior to 1898 are simply missing. 
Does the editor know that Ebner's prior to 1889 
are not also simply missing? Now he writes that 
the correspondence "became voluminous" (in 
1889?) as a variant of "began." This softens the 
one hard "fact" he had provided about its 
beginnings (pp. 7, 13), sharpens my point about 
"basic contextual indications," and opens up 
new vistas of uncertainty. 

Nowhere did I imply that Professor Kann 
specifically was to blame for all the shortcom- 
ings of "the present edition." I merely reviewed, 
from the scholarly vantage, the results of his 
compromise with a publisher for whom scholar- 
ship is a drag. Granted, Breuer's vita in ten 
entries (with one date missing) is better than no 
vita for Breuer: are these the terms on which 
editions of letters should be judged in the AHR? 
“Ill served" denotes poor service, not no service. 

I did not rate Ebner, high or low. I did inti- 
mate that she would need some introducing in a 
critical edition of a correspondence with her. 
Her name is well known to Austrians; her life 
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is not. My statement that “she is the star” does 
accord with her being, as against Breuer, a 
"name," but it follows from “her picture alone 
adorns the jacket," as is clear from the punctua- 
tion. Actually her portrait on that jacket is 
rather theatrical, and her name there tops Breu- 
ers—to which “Dr.” is prefixed as if to help 
him out. In any case, the "star" terminology does 
suit a presentation aligned on Ebner's renown 
rather than on the Breuer-Ebner relationship 
presented through what was emphatically a cor- 
respondence, and one in which “rarer intellect" 
shows on Breuer's side at that. 

My review is no anthology piece. Yet it stands, 
except the word "fact" for that solitary, be- 
wildering allegation about the background of 
the correspondence published. The historical 
interest of that correspondence has been ill 
served for the reasons I gave—and no less so, it 
now emerges, where Professor Kann did the 
serving than where his publisher did. 

“Good faith," Professor Kann? 

RUDOLPH BINION 
Brandeis University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In a recent issue Christopher Thorne analyzed 
“The Basis of British Policy" (his subtitle) in 
response to the Japanese attack on Shanghai in 
January 1932 (“The Shanghai Crisis of 1932: 
The Basis of British Policy," AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 
1616-39). An intriguing aspect of the Foreign 
Office discussions about British policy, not men- 
tioned by Thorne, was an exchange concern- 
ing the sources of Japanese conduct. More 
reminiscent of debate among historians than 
among the subjects of our research, a group of 
upper- and middle-level Foreign Office officials 
argued the relative importance of economic ver- 
sus political factors as a key to understanding 
Tokyo’s conduct in the Far Eastern crisis. Their 
conclusions were no more definitive than the 
conclusions of historians who have determinedly 
addressed themselves to the issue of economic or 
political primacy. Nevertheless, to note the in- 
conclusive nature of the debate or to criticize 
its lack of rigor would be to risk overlooking its 
significance. Each participant revealed not 
only his assumptions concerning Japanese ac- 
tion, assumptions that then helped shape British 
Far Eastern policy during the thirties, but gen- 
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eralized about the roots of policy making by all 
other countries as well. 

It will be recalled that the Tapanese precipi- 
tated the Far Eastern crisis in September 1931. 
Units of the Kwangtung army occupied Muk- 
den, Manchuria, following a fabricated Chinese 
attack upon a Japanese-controlled railroad and 


then extended operations until Chinese resist- . 


ance in Manchuria had been thoroughly crushed, 
Along with the rest of the world, the British 
government was caught by surprise and, al- 
though clearly distressed, remained unwilling to 
threaten the Japanese with either unilateral or 
multilateral sanctions. In January 1932, how- 
ever, the situation suddenly worsened. The Jap- 
anese navy launched a major assault upon Shang- 
hai in order to break the back of a damaging 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods begun in 
retaliation against the Manchurian occupation. 
Not only did the severity of the fighting shock 
the sensibilities of world leaders, but the spread 
of hostilities seemed seriously to jeopardize Brit- 
ish economic interests in the Far East. Unlike 
distant Manchuria, Shanghai, with its Inter- 
national Settlement, was the center of British 
investment and commercial activity.1 It was this 
situation that precipitated the Foreign Office 
debate over the roots of Tapanese policy. 

Deputy Undersecretary of State Sir Victor 
Wellesley, an official whom Thorne accurately 
describes as representing "the views predominant 
at the time" (Thorne, 1629), started the debate 
in a memorandum of February 6, 1932. "The 
root trouble in the Far Eastern problem," he 
wrote in an introductory paragraph, “will be 
found to lie (as in the case with most interna- 
tional problems) in economic causes. The in- 


1 British commercial interests in Shanghai alone 
were estimated by the Department of Overseas 
Trade at £63,000,000 in 1927. Total British interests 
in China were estimated to be between £200,000,000 
and f250,000,000. It should be added that Britain 
shared heavily in the administration of the In- 
ternational Settlement in Shanghai, where British 
interests were localized. See Wellesley memorandum, 
Feb. 1, 1932, Documents of British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939, 2d ser. 10 (London, 1965): 288 (here- 
after DBFP) . Permanent Undersecretary of the For- 
eign Office Sir Robert Vansittart had written on 
February 1 that "if Japan continues unchecked 
and increasingly, as she seems bent on doing, our 
position and vast interests in the Far East will 
never recover." Minute to memorandum by Sir 
John Pratt, Feb. 1, 1982, DBFP, 9: 282. 
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creasing population of Japan; the increasing 
industrialization; the need of the China market; 
the increasing (Chinese) population of Man- 
churia; the heightened Chinese tariffs; the de- 
crease in Japanese trade with China; the effect 
of the economic crisis, with the eífect of the 
intensified Chinese boycott superimposed there- 
on. 

"There is an increasing economic disequilib- 
rium between Japan and China. All the present 
troubles are merely symptoms of the disease, 
and no solution of this problem is likely to be 
found by dealing with the symptoms only. It is 
the causes of the trouble which have got to be 
removed, and these are economic" (Wellesley 
memorandum, Feb. 6, 1932, DBFP, 9: 374-88). 
Following from this, Wellesley went into con- 
siderable detail on each point. His conclusions, 
however, were clear from the outset: the need 
for Japanese access to markets and raw materials 
“is a matter of life and death to her." Her in- 
dustrialization may bring "in its train . . . the 
usual causes which in the past have made for 
war: over-population, markets and clients at all 
costs, and a possible revival of the imperialis 
tic spirit." If China closed her doors to Japanese 
manufacturers and halted her access to raw 
materials, "Japan would be forced to fight for 
her very existence." 'To reach a solution of the 
problem solely on judicial grounds would lead 
to "disaster." "It is for this reason," Wellesley 
concluded, "that I think that we should take 
the lead in getting the whole problem of the 
Far East examined by the League from the 
economic point of view, which offers the only 
hope, if any, of anything like a permanent 
remedy" (DBFP; italics in original). 

Wellesley's point of view was distinctly pro- 
Japanese. So, too, were the sympathies of Sir 
Francis Lindley, the British ambassador in 
Tokyo. Lindley, however, rejected Wellesley's 
economic emphasis. In a dispatch to London in 
late April he called Wellesley's memorandum of 
February 6 "one-sided," then added that "before 
the war it was perhaps the fashion not to give 
sufficient weight to economic causes when exam- 
ining political problems. It has now, perhaps, 
become the fashion to go to the opposite ex- 
treme; and I submit tbat past history and cur- 
rent events show that, in the last resort, politi- 
‘cal motives usually, though not of course in- 
variably, over-ride economic considerations." 
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Lindley briefly turned historian to prove his 
point. Although he recognized that, as Welles- 
ley claimed, Japan needed access to Chinese 
markets and raw materials, he argued that this 
condition only resulted from the exclusion of 
Japanese products and citizens from Australia 
and the United States. Lindley firmly traced 
such exclusion to political motives. For instance, 
while he admitted that Americans justified ex- 
clusion of Orientals by claiming that it preserved 
a higher standard of living for native workers, 
Lindley nevertheless dismissed the argument as 
“mere justification.” Otherwise, why were not 
the Portuguese—who had an even lower wage 
scale than the Japanese—subject to special prej- 
udice in the United States? 

Other nations, too, provided Lindley with 
arguments. The ambassador believed that many 
nations refused to recognize the Soviet Union 
for political reasons (fear of subversion) in spite 
of their desire for Soviet markets. Ireland, in 
the face of economic hardship, nevertheless 
sought political independence from Britain, 
while the ancient Turkish destruction of Smyrna 
and its expulsion of an industrious Greek popu- 
lation could only be interpreted as an act of 
political passion in the face of contrary economic 
interests. Returning to contemporary events 
Lindley maintained that the Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods must be seen as solely political, 
not economic (without a strong army, the Chi- 
nese used the boycott as their most effective 
weapon), while he asserted concomitantly that 
Tokyo’s military leaders "are singularly indiffer- 
ent to anything affecting trade and commerce." 
To these leaders, Lindley claimed, Manchuria 
represented a “political ideal." The ambassador 
concluded with a bit of sermonizing about Brit- 
ish reasonableness in contrast to the political 
passion by which other nations were swayed; 
yet he felt even this might not persuade his 
countrymen to reject "a cession of the West 
Indies in return for financial assistance from 
the United States" (Lindley to Sir John Simon, 
DBFP, 10: 373-75). 

Historians might conceivably find Lindley 
convincing; a group of Foreign Office officials 
did not. Frank Kenyon Roberts of the Far East- 
ern Department, in a minute attached to Lind- 
ley's letter, noted the difficulty of distinguishing 
economic from political motives in a state's 
action and admitted that political ends might, at 
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times, override economic considerations. "But 
this does not," he continued, "alter the fact that 
any rational state policy must in the long run 


be influenced and largely guided by such eco- : 


nomic considerations as the level of population 
and degree of industrialization of a state" (min- 
ute, May 16, 1932, FO 371/16170/352, Foreign 
. Office Archives, Public Record Office, London). 

Douglas MacKillop, a first secretary in the Far 
Eastern Department, concurred with Roberts. 
While noting the possibility of "interminable" 
argument on the subject and the sense in which 
both economics and politics had "interlocked" 
in Tapan, he nevertheless felt that "one ventures 
to think that [Lindley] under-estimates the ex- 
tent to which nations generally are pre-occupied 
at present with the problems of their material 
needs and the means of supplying them." He 
granted that the ambassador was correct in be- 
lieving that "individuals and groups have al- 
ways been, are, and will continue to be moved 
by considerations other than those of their 
material welfare, which indeed are often over- 
ridden: but [Lindley] would hardly argue that, 
if the economic needs of Japan point in a cer- 
tain direction, that direction is the least likely 
to be taken." To clinch his point MacKillop 
quoted in part from the original Wellesley 
memorandum: “ ‘If China were to close her doors 
economically against Japan, Japan would have 
to fight for hér very existence' is the theme of 
the memorandum to which Sir F. Lindley re- 
fers: but he would apparently say that Japan 
has had to fight indeed, but not for her very 
existence though that was at stakel" (FO 371/ 
16170/352). The depression and the Chinese 
conflict had caused the dangerous economic 
situation in which Japan found herself; this, in 
MacKillop's estimation, is what Lindley seemed 
to ignore. 

Still another Foreign Office official joined the 
case against Lindley, recognizing its complexity 
but charging that the ambassador's dispatch 
contained “half-truths.” Assistant Undersecre- 
tary George Mounsey was somewhat more re- 
strained—and more muddled—than his col- 
leagues: while also admitting that political con- 
siderations have occasionally predominated at 
crucial moments in world history, he stated that 
“the question remains whether -these are not 
mere aberrations which cannot withstand the 
reaction of the underlying economic causes iso- 
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lated thereby, whenever the time comes for these 
causes to reassert themselves" (FO 371/16170/ 
352). 

It seemed entirely logical during the greatest 
economic crisis in memory that such "causes" 
would eventually reassert themselves, and it 
therefore comes as no surprise that these very 
conservative British officials agreed with a gen- 
eration of British Marxists that economics, not 
politics, was the prime mover in the affairs of 
nations. Their responses were not doctrinaire; 
they all noted the complexity of the issue and 
the occasional ascendancy of political forces. 
Yet they seemed to believe—Lindley included— 
that economics should, in the final analysis, 
predominate in the making of national policy. 
When Roberts wrote of "rational state policy" 
and Lindley of British "reasonableness and 
lack of political ambition," each meant that a 
clearheaded view of a state's economic interests 
must be the rock upon which a sound foreign 
policy would rest. Lindley, it should be em- 
phasized, in no way disagreed; in fact, more 
than any of the others, he delineated these 
thoughts in his dispatch. The problem he saw 
was simply that most states did not act in this 
sensible fashion; passion, not reason, clouded 
their vision. 

Unfortunately Sir John Simon, the foreign 
secretary, never added his own views to those of 
the others, but the permanent undersecretary of 
state, Sir Robert Vansittart, penned a minute 
that, more than any of the others, summed up 
the difficulty. Whether out of timidity or wisdom 
or both, Vansittart scrawled: “Novalis affirmed 
that to philosophise is to generalise; and the 
older I get the more I mistrust the ancestral 
pastime, whether applied to nations, sexes, 'or 
any other adversity,'—including this one" (FO 
371/16170/352). After this it would have taken 
considerable nerve to continue the debate. No 
one tried. 

GARY B. OSTROWER 
Alfred. University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Peter Loewenberg's study of the adolescence of 
Heinrich Himmler ("Ihe Unsuccessful Adoles- 
cence of Heinrich Himmler,” AHR, 76 [1971]: 
612-41) interested me not only as a historian 
who has dedicated two of his books to the 
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general analysis and history of dictatorship? but 
perhaps even more because of the fact that I 
happened to be Himmler's classmate, and dur- 
ing those school years 1910-18 even his personal 
friend. Dr. Loewenberg defines Himmler as "a 
schizoid personality who was systematic, rigid, 
controlled, and restricted in emotional expres- 
sion in a pattern that is consistent with what 
psychoanalysis defines as the obsessive-compul- 
sive character." A person of this type, according 
to Dr. Loewenberg and to the Freudian school 
to which he belongs, is an individual "whose 
object relations are intact and whose character 
has regressed to the anal mode" (pp. 616-17). 

My purpose is not to dispute the theories of 
the Freudian school or the fact that Himmler 
might have been one of the types to which it 
has dedicated special attention. Quite the op- 
posite: I am of the opinion—expressed in my 
studies—that the various neurotic types apt to 
play dictator are as numerous as bacteria. The 
task for the historian, as I stressed in the works 
cited and would like to stress here, is not this 
kind of analysis as such—which the historian 
is happy to leave to the psychoanalyst— but, 
rather, the thorough investigation of the his- 
torical conditions (not seldom class antagonisms) 
that made such men as Himmler wish to act 
and the surveying of the specific social and 
political conditions that enabled some of those 
many "bacteria" to become "socially virulent." 
Thus, when the psychoanalyst invades the his- 
torical field—and no one is happier than I to 
see him there, since I welcome the AHR’s at- 
tempt to support interdisciplinary research—he 
must pay proper attention to these tasks, lest he 
invite disaster. Unfortunately Dr. Loewenberg, 
though he practices both disciplines, has not, it 
appears to me, avoided these pitfalls. 

It is perhaps a pity that Dr. Loewenberg did 
not consult me prior to publishing his piece; 
my connection with Himmler was stated in the 
bibliography of Bradley F. Smith's Heinrich 
Himmler: A Nazi in the Making, 1900-1926 
(Stanford, 1971),? which Loewenberg cited and 


ıWhy Dictators? The Causes and Forms of 
Tyrannical Rule Since 600 B.C. (New York, 1954), 
and Devils or Saviours? A History of Dictatorship 
Since 600 B.C. (London, 1960). 

2In an earlier piece (Werner T. Angress and 
Bradley F. Smith, "Diaries of Heinrich Himmler's 
Early Years," Journal of Modern History, 31 [1959]: 
206-24) the world received a first glance at these 
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which has ample quotations from the first of 
my two publications on Himmler. As it is, 
Loewenberg has relied much too heavily on the 
Himmler diaries in the Hoover Institution, 
which start only with 1914 and which are, of 
course, one-sided and likely to cover up essential 
facts. Had Dr. Loewenberg checked with me, he 
could have verified the following essential in- 
formation. 

The chief characteristics of the entire Himm- 
ler family were loyalty to the royal house of 
Wittelsbach and devotion to the Catholic 
Church. Young Heinrich—who wore a pince- 
nez and even at that time looked very much 
like the later Reichsführer SS—was in the 
hands of his teacher of religion, a Jesuit. Hein- 
rich's supercorrectness was inherited from his 
father, a high-school teacher in Munich who 
was known to everybody for his almost ridicu- 
lous kowtowing to royalty (he managed to 
persuade a Prince Heinrich, whom he tutored, 
to become godfather to his son). Heinrich was, 
in addition, the best—or one of the best—in 
the class and was a vertitable teacher's pet. 

There was, however, one endeavor in which 
Heinrich failed completely: gymnastics. During 
a class reunion in the 1960s all of us were 
unanimous in the opinion that Heinricb's con- 
stant exposure to public ridicule by our gym- 
nastics teacher, Haggenmüller, a bearded Teu- 
ton who amused himself by ordering Himmler 
to perform the knee turn around the horizontal 
bars, helped to shape Himmler's psyche. His 
utter inability to execute such orders must have 
hurt him terribly. He tried in every possible 
way to make up for this and, for instance, 
taught me diving—an activity he cherished, 
since he intended to become, as he once con- 


diaries, It appears that Dr. Loewenberg relied too | 


heavily on this first publication and ignored the 
correcting statement I published in a letter to the 
editor, Journal of Modern History, 32 (1960): 212, 
as well as the more careful statements in Bradley 
Smith's second publication, cited in the text. 

8 The first of these publications, prepared in the 
early 1950s for the information of West German 
readers, did not find a publisher for several years 
because, it was felt, my account of Himmler's early 
days made him look too harmless. It was finally 
published in the then new periodical Germania 
Judaica, 2 (1960-61), under the title "Mein Mit- 
schüler Heinrich Himmler." More detailed are the 
passages on Himmler contained in my memoirs, 
Als die Schatten Fielen (Berlin, 1969), 34-39. 
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fessed under Haggenmüller's prodding, a naval 
officer (Marineoffizier). With the outbreak of 
World War 1 his chances to enter instead the 
career of an army officer—blocked in peacetime 
to nonaristocrats by the aristocracy’s monopoly 
in this field—suddenly improved. In his mind, 
as I see it, his predilection for this type of 
activity was intended to prove that he possessed 
the prowess he appeared to lack. In the last 
year of the war he had indeed managed to be 
accepted and to serve as an officer candidate 
(though not yet in combat) when the German 
defeat, the outbreak of the revolution, and the 
establishment of the republic cut this career 
short, bringing about the decisive turn in his 
life. 

Intimately connected with this turn was his 
sudden embracing of anti-Semitism—a decisive 
development caused by historical elements that 
Dr. Loewenberg totally ignores. Loewenberg’s 
contention to the contrary (pp. 632 ff.) notwith- 
standing, before that time Himmler had not 
been anti-Jewish at all. This is evidenced by his 
close connection with me (I am a grandson of 
the New York Jewish banker Charles L. Hall- 
garten, though I was brought up a Lutheran, 
which was my mother’s creed)* and with Fritz 
Esslinger, the smallest boy in our class, who 
likewise had a mixed background. “Conven- 
tional anti-Semitism of his class and his cul- 
ture,” which Loewenberg contends inspired the 
young Himmler, just did not exist in his family, 
which was devoutly Catholic. It was found, 
rather, among some outspoken Protestants in 
our class, led by a certain von Meyer-Startshau- 
sen from Franconia, where anti-Semitism of a 
primitive brand had been rampant since the 
time of the Reformation. Himmler’s sudden 
turn to anti-Semitism in 1918 and the following 
years was caused instead by the shock he re- 
ceived through the revolution, which was pro- 
moted by such figures as Kurt Eisner in Bavaria 
and Rosa Luxemburg in Berlin and which gave 
all persons of Jewish blood the Gleichberechti- 
gung (“equal rights") they had been denied. 
Then and only then did Himmler suddenly 


* Himmler often came to see me in our house in 
Herzogspark in Munich, which was then a meeting 
place for men like Thomas Mann, Bruno Walter, 
and the composer Hans Pfitzner. An invitation I 
extended to Himmler to visit me can still be 
found in Himmler's files. 
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turn around and in his diary attack me, his 
former school friend, for my defense of the 
republic, using arguments and slogans that in 
former years would have been flatly unknown 
to him. (I had lost sight of him in 1913, when 
the Himmlers moved to Landshut). 

Himmler's despair about the sudden collapse 
of the German army, where he had found a 
haven, is related to Hitler's experiences during 
those months, The unexpected turn made both 
men more outspoken in their feelings than 
most others, since both lost much more than 
almost everybody else. It was the German col- 
lapse of 1918 that shaped their future fate, 
though Himmler, according to his upbringing 
and general outlook, was much more of a 
would-be aristocrat than was the plebeian 
Hitler. 

I would not deny that Himmler's psychology 
corresponded to the schizoid type Dr. Loewen- 
berg analyzes. Loewenberg's medical presenta- 
tion does explain the apparent lack of any 
human feeling that my once tender and sensi- 
tive former friend was to display toward the 
suffering of the millions of humans he was to 
torture and kill. But in order to activate his 
potential the historical experiences I described 
were required, just as he could never have 
found an outlet for his feelings had it not been 
for the lamentable historical evolution of Eu- 
rope during the Great Depression. 

Even when about to reach his goal, however, 
Himmler was prompted by the experiences of 
his youth. According to one of his biographers, 
W. Frischauer, when Himmler was chief of the 
Gestapo he erected near his headquarters at 
Prinz Albrechtstrasse in Berlin a gymlike sports 
arena for himself in which none of the torture 
instruments with which Haggenmüller had 
threatened him were missing. Preaching to 
everyone about the necessity of gymnastics for 
the German race, he ordered all his SS men 
to acquire the Deutsches Sportabzeichen ("sports 
medal”). The only man who was unable to 
acquire it was Himmler himself. The still 
clumsy and a bit too corpulent body simply 
did not obey his wishes. Then the SS examiners 
—according to the surviving witnesses Frischauer 
interviewed—used a trick. Without Himmler's 
knowledge they gradually changed the measure- 
ments and timers to make them compatible 
with his abilities. According to Frischauer— 
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who, by the way, had no knowledge of my own 
observations—Himmler had never looked hap- 
pier than when, due to this ruse, he finally 
passed the test, thus vindicating the failure of 
the schoolboy. 
GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN 
University of Dayton 


PROFESSOR LOEWENBERG REPLIES: 


I am impressed by the extent to which Dr. 
G. W. F. Hallgarten's interpretations and ob- 
servations on Himmler's personality essentially 
square with my own, that is loyalty, super- 
correctness, and a compensatory desire for the 
appearance of great strength to cover weak- 
ness. There remain two substantive issues that 
Dr. Hallgarten has raised: the extent and na- 
ture of Himmler's pre-ıgı8 anti-Semitism and 
what caused Himmler to become a Nazi and 
a virulent anti-Semite. 

Dr. Hallgarten contends that Himmler "bad 
not been anti-Jewish at all. This is evidenced 
by his close connection with me. . . ." The 
questionable value of citing friendship with 
Jews or a Jew as evidence of a lack of anti- 
Semitism should be obvious. Even if Himmler 
had said that some of his best friends were 
Jewish, I should not consider this acceptable 
historical evidence of his feelings. Dr. Hall- 
garten's letter also presents the issue of whether 
personal recollections after sixty years are more 
reliable than original documents of the period. 
The very points of inaccuracy on which Bradley 
Smith cites and corrects Dr. Hallgarten go to 
prove that memories, no matter how clear, are 
undependable after six decades. (See Bradley F. 
Smith, Heinrich Himmler: A Nazi in the Mak- 
ing, 1900-1926 [Stanford, 1971], 29, 182 n.12, 
183 n.34.) When authenticated contemporane- 
ous manuscripts are in direct conflict with per- 
sonal recollections, the documents must prevail 
unless they are obviated or placed in a new 
perspective by other evidence. 

Dr. Hallgarten suggests that it was the shock 
of a revolution led by Jewish leftists such as 
Kurt Eisner and Rosa Luxemburg that turned 
Himmler against Hallgarten personally and 
against others whom Himmler regarded as 
Jewish. It is a logical and an empirical mistake 
to attribute anti-Semitism to the specific acts 
of individual Jews. As Dr. Hallgarten must 
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know, most German Jews were not revolution- 
aries but, rather, were allied with the forces of 
law and order; furthermore, Eisner and Luxem- 
burg were murdered soon after the First World 
War. The interesting question would be why 
Himmler fixed on these particular personalities 
to react to in his ideology, if this is in fact what 
he did. | 
All historians of nazism should welcome Dr. 

Hallgarten's most interesting personal reminis- 
cences. When we are in a data-gathering process 
any information, especially first-person testi- 
mony and oral tradition, is potentially valuable. 
In the case under discussion I believe that 
Himmler's adolescent diaries clearly indicate 
that National Socialism solved his personal, 
vocational psychosexual, and ethnonational 
identity problems. 

PETER LOEWENBERG 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


The following letter is in reply to a communi- 
cation from Carlos Martinez de Campos (AHR, 
76 [rg7i]: 582-83), concerning Professor Gar- 
ters review of Sr. Martinez Espana Bélica 
(AHR), 75 [7969-70]: 141-42). 


PROFESSOR CARTER REPLIES: 


Nowhere in my review of Sr. Martínez de Cam- 
pos’ España Bélica do I comment “that the work 
is not sufficiently informative," but instead— 
variously stated and illustrated—that it is not 
sufficiently well informed (or accurate or prop- 
erly founded) to be taken seriously as a histori- 
cal work. Nor did I (nor do I) object to its survey 
nature or find its length inadequate to that pur- 
pose. Even my criticism of the underlying in- 
vestigation is not so much quantitative as quali- 
tative. 

Re the author's four specific complaints: (1) 
It is true that far more space was devoted to the 
conquest of Italy than to that of the Canaries, 
and appropriately so, but my criticism was ex- 
plicitly of military bibliography, where the bal. 
ance is, inappropriately, the other way round. 
(2) The books on the Thirty Years War he 
refers to are perfectly "adequate sources," some 
even indispensable, but the distinction between 
works on individual aspects of a war and a his- 
tory of that war apparently eludes him. (3) I 
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said "his best authority for Elizabethan England 
is Churchill," not that he relied solely on him; 
perception of meaning no more approximate 
than this ("best" read as "only") hardly bodes 
well for the scholarly product. But let us ac- 
cept that misreading and add Lingard (an ex- 
cellent foundation for 140-odd years of subse- 
quent work) and the cited "Spanish works on 
the period" (none of which are authoritative 
on the subject): the author seems to be trying 
to make my point for me. (4) Both before and 
after the count of Lerma was elevated to duke 
of Lerma his other simultaneously held titles 
included that of marquis of Denia, which the 
author gives correctly here but incorrectly in 
the book as duke of Denia; if a comment about 
miscalling a marquis a duke is "not clear at 
all" I know not how to explain it further. In 
any case the author mentions only this least of a 
random sample of factual errors. 

Sr. Martínez concludes by saying that my 
criticisms "could have been more accurate and 
dispassionate" and comprise an "unfair critique" 
whose publication in the AHR is "regrettable." 
As noted above, none of the criticisms com- 
plained of are inaccurate; the author simply 
fails to get the point of any of them, which is 
the fundamental problem involved. Though I 
considerably moderated earlier drafts of the re- 
view before submission, sacrificing precision of 
feeling in the interest of civility, I see no merit 
in being "dispassionate" about travesties of his- 
torical scholarship; honoring such diminishes 
the proud history of a great nation. My review 
complains that the author's privileged exemp- 
tion from serious criticism is unfair both to 
Spanish historians and to Spanish history, while 
he complains that my critique is itself unfair; 
perhaps the matter should be judged a standoff 
and allowed to rest at that. I must, however, 
add that, as any reviewer should, I read every 
line of the work reviewed; no specialist who 
undertakes that unrewarding task will accuse 
me of having taken the responsibility of criti- 
cism lightly. (In fairness I must also clarify the 
nature and degree of my general complaint 
about the author's privileged status—duke, gen- 
eral, preceptor to the heir-designate to the 
Spanish throne, etc. When the review appeared 
more than one American historian asked whether 
in the course of my own researches in Spain I 
was not in danger of retaliation. The answer is 
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no. I would in no way imply that such melodra- 
matic circumstances exist for historians there, 
foreign or domestic; my criticism of the situation 
is precisely what I said in the review and should 
not be exaggerated to fit exaggerated notions of 
that situation.) Finally, I am not surprised that 
any author would regret publication of so totally 
negative a review, but the numerous historians 
of Spain who have written me or otherwise com- 
mented upon it—-unanimous in approving its 
having said something that needed saying— 
definitely do not. I naturally regret, however, 
the pain that such a review, though justified, 
inevitably causes the author. For both schol- 
arly and humane reasons I prefer to review 
works deserving of praise. 

Two errors that crept into the review (un- 
caught because of an accident of timing in the 
shuttling of edited manuscripts) should be 
noted: Sr. Martínez volume on nineteenth- 
century Spanish military history is incorrectly 
referred to as a multi-author work, and in a 
reference to his "depending only on Spanish 
battle accounts until the late seventeenth cen- 
tury" the word "only" dropped out, leaving an 
unintended implication about the quality of 
those excellent sources. Similarly, in my ad- 
joining review of an edition of Francisco de 
Vitoria's Relectio de Indis: O libertad de los 
Indios (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 142-48) the com- 
ment on the unequal usefulness of the intro- 
ductory essays refers not to quality of scholar- 
ship (as seems implied) but the adequacy of 
length to the authors' subject matter: P. 'Teófilo 
Urdánoz one hundred, pages versus Vicente 
Beltrán Heredia's seventeen and Reginaldo di 
Agostino Iannarone's eleven. The lengths un- 
fortunately dropped out, making apologies in 
order to the latter two fine scholars for obscur- 
ing the merely technical nature of the criticism. 

CHARLES H. CARTER 
Tulane University 


R. John Rath regrets that in his review of 
Angelo Filipuzzi’s Le relazioni diplomatiche 
fra Austria e il Granducato di Toscana (AHR, 
76 [1971]: 494) he referred to Filipuzzi as “one 
of Austria's foremost experts on Italian history," 
when in fact he is an Italian historian who has 
done valuable work in both Italian and Aus- 
trian history. 





Association Notes 


Since the death of Professor David M. Potter on February 18, 1971 (see pp. 
1273-75 of this issue), Professor Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton University has 
been president of the American Historical Association. 


The annual meeting of the Association, which is being held on December 28-30, 
1971, at the New York Hilton, New York City, is under the program chairman- 
ship of Professor Vartan Gregorian of the University of 'Texas, Austin; Professor 
Ari Hoogenboom of Brooklyn College is chairman of the local arrangements 
committee. 


Mrs. Phyllis M. Brown has been appointed membership secretary of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Mrs. Brown has worked with the len s mem- 
bership staff for almost four years. 
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Recent Deaths 





Davin Morris POTTER, president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and Coe Professor of 
History at Stanford University, died of cancer 
on February 18, 1971, at the age of sixty-one. 
At the time of his death he was also president 
of the Organization of American Historians. 
On his desk was the nearly completed manu- 
script of his study of the coming of the Civil 
War, which was intended for publication in 
the New American Nation series and on which 
he had been working for over a decade. 

Although death cut down David Potter at 
the height of his career and powers, but be- 
fore the publication of what would have been 
his masterwork, his life and work had already 
had widespread impact. For Potter's influence 
in the profession derived from more than his 
scholarly work, important as it is; it flowed 
also from the man himself. Few people—stu- 
dents or professional colleagues—who came into 
contact with him remained unaffected by the 
experience. 

David Potter was born on December 6, 1910, 
in Augusta, Georgia; he attended schools there 
until 1928, when he left for Emory University. 
At Emory he was a debater, a member of Phi 


. Beta Kappa, and a companion of C. Vann 


Woodward. After obtaining the B.A. from 
Emory in 1932 Potter began his graduate studies 
at Yale under another Georgian, U. B. Phillips; 
Yale awarded Potter the Ph.D. in 1940. Mean- 
while he had. begun his teaching career in his 
native South, spending two years at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and four years at Rice 
Institute. When his dissertation appeared in 
print in 1942 as Lincoln and His Party in the 
Secession Crisis, he returned to teach at Yale, 
where he remained for nineteen years. It was 
during his long tenure at Yale that he revealed 


his diverse talents and high sense of duty to 
the institutions he served. At different times, 
for example, he was editor of the Yale Review 
and director of the program of American 
studies at Yale. During those same Yale years 
Potter went abroad to be Harmsworth Pro- 
fessor at Oxford and to Chicago to deliver the 
Walgreen Lectures, which were later published 
as his best-known book, People of Plenty (1954). 

In 1961 Potter moved to Stanford University, 
where he was Coe Professor of American His- 
tory and, for three years, executive head of the 
history department. During his years at Stan- 
ford Potter also journeyed to lecture posts in 
England and the United States. He gave the 
Commonwealth Fund Lectures at the University 
of London in 1968 under the general title 
“The Compulsions of a Voluntaristic Society: 
Individual Freedom and Its Limitations in 
American Life” In 1968 he delivered at 
Louisiana State University the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures under the title “A Century 
of the Concurrent Majority." At Stanford, as at 
Yale, Potter contributed his time and talents 
to the work of the university and the depart- 
ment, serving on time-consuming appointive 
committees and elective faculty bodies, some of 
which were important and others of which were 
not. But Potter was never one to stand on his 
prestige; he served when and where he was 
needed. 

All who heard him speak or knew him 
recognized his love of paradox. The hundreds 
of students who each year elected his courses 
commented frequently on his ability to discover 
paradox and irony in history. This penchant 
for paradox was actually a manifestation of a 
broader faculty. To David Potter' eye things 
were rarely what they seemed to others; his abil- 
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ity to look afresh at the familiar was the key to 
the originality and penetration of his intellect. 
He often found paradox because he looked 
more deeply. In his very first book, Lincoln 
and. His Party in the Secession Crisis, Potter al- 
ready displayed this faculty, for he saw in 
Lincoln's problem at Fort Sumter a complexity 
of motivation that previous writers had over- 
looked but that no subsequent writer could 
ignore. Not surprisingly the book brought 
Potter an almost immediate international repu- 
.tation as a Lincoln and Civil War scholar. In 
the book that established his reputation as a 
brilliant interpreter of American history as a 
whole, People of Plenty, Potter showed how 
Turner’s frontier thesis was a special case in a 
general theory of abundance. After the publica- 
tion of this book the academic study of national 
character achieved a new respectability. Pot- 
ter's most recent book, The South and the 
Sectional Crisis (1968), a collection of his es- 
says, demonstrates in several places his ability 
to see the old and the familiar in a startlingly 
fresh way. This is especially notable in the 
essays “The Historian’s Use of Nationalism and 
Vice Versa," “The Enigma of the South," and 
"John Brown and the Paradox of Leadership 
among American Negroes.” Other examples 
of his faculty for penetrating to new insights, 
whether through paradox or otherwise, are 
spread through his dozens of essays and book 
reviews published over the years. Each one of 
these essays was composed with the same at- 
tention to the nuances of meaning and clarity 
of thought that he insisted upon for his books. 
The essays also provide a measure of the 
breadth of his intellectual and scholarly in- 
terests, for they range over Western history, the 
history of women, Southern freight rates, ad- 
vertising, the New Deal, and the intricacies of 
historical method. 

Paradox is more than a mode of Potter’s 
thought; it also describes the man. It was always 
something of a surprise to him, for example, 
that he was a popular lecturer, for he did not 
possess the usual attributes of a successful pub- 
lic speaker. His voice was too soft; he spoke too 
slowly and reflectively; he “covered” little 
ground. Yet the iron logic of his thought, the 
originality of his ideas, and the precision of 
his diction could hold a hall of three hundred 
students in unwonted quiet. In 1968 he was 
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awarded Stanford’s highest award for dis- 
tinguished teaching. As a teacher he was para- 
doxical in another way. Undergraduate and 
graduate students alike could approach him 


without ceremony or fear, for he was democratic 


in manner and uncommonly generous with his 
time. Yet he remained as private a person as 
one would ever meet; his reserve could be 
impenetrable if he wished to make it so. 

His professional life, too, had its paradoxical 
aspects. He was a professional historian in the 
fullest and best sense of the phrase. He loved 
teaching and writing history; he reveled in the 
conventions, in the shop talk, in the gossip; he ` 
willingly served on the boards of editors of the 
Pacific Historical Review, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, and the Journal of 
Southern History and on the governing bodies 
of the Southern Historical Association, the 
American Historical Association, and the Or- 
ganization of American Historians, among oth- 
ers. Yet he never confused a commitment to 
truth or to decency toward another human be- 
ing with a commitment to the profession. As 
few men can do, David Potter could see 
himself, his work, and his colleagues in his- 
torical perspective; that is, he was rarely im- 
pressed, though always appreciative. 

Paradox also describes David Potter's rela- 
tions with those with whom he disagreed. Ide- 
ologically and politically Potter was conserva- 
tive. (In the last year of his life be was the 
commencement speaker at an ROTC gradua- 
tion at Stanford.) As a confirmed opponent of 
optimism he did not expect much improvement 
from any change, though he recognized that 
change was inevitable. Yet despite his uncon- 
cealed conservatism he enjoyed probably as 
many admirers of his work, thought, and per- 
sonality among those of liberal and radical 
persuasions as among those closer to him in 
ideology. His intellectual integrity, his clarity of 
thought, and his deep-seated wish to under. 
stand were apparent to those who stood to the 
left as well as the right of him. Moreover, his 
ultimate commitment to truth--to understand- 
ing—meant that his conservatism was neither 
rigid nor unchanging. The operative word 
here, to use one of his favorite expressions, 
was "understanding." 

Finally, paradox is evident in his judgment 
of others. Although a man of great intellectual 
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penetration himself, he was always more in- 
terested in a person's character than in his 
intellect, though he appreciated both. In David 
Potter's calculus of personal value brilliance of 
intellect could not compensate for overweening 
arrogance or deliberate unkindness. 

Yet paradox, encompassing as it is, cannot 
capture the whole of Potter's mind and char- 
acter. For it is not paradoxical, though it is 
true, that he was a dedicated bird-watcher and 
ornithologist whose bookshelves bore the weight 
of dozens of heavy tomes on birds of the world 
and whose leisure time could be spent behind 
binoculars scanning the Sierra skies for rare 
California condors. Nor is it paradoxical, 
though it is true, that this man of uncommon 
mind and personal dignity was a natural wit 
from whom hilarious stories, clever turns of 
phrase, and piquant historical facts came in an 
unfailing stream. Nor is it paradoxical, though 
it is true, that his judicious advice and reliable 
wisdom on personal and educational questions 
were sought by students, colleagues, and uni- 
versity presidents alike. As one of his colleagues 
succinctly put it, "No discussion seemed com- 
plete if he was present and had remained 
silent." 

It may seem paradoxical, especially in an 
obituary in a professional journal, but it is 
true, nonetheless, that the loss of the distin- 
guished historian should seem smaller than the 
loss of the man. 'To say this is not to diminish 
Potter's acknowledged stature as a historian but 
rather to record the remarkable fact that his 
character matched his eminence as a historian. 

In gratitude and remembrance, graduate 
students at Stanford University have set up the 
David M. Potter Memorial Fund for Graduate 
Awards. Contributions to the fund may be 
addressed to: Potter Memorial Fund, 301 Encina 
Hall, Stanford, California 94305. 

CARL N. DEGLER 
Stanford University 


FREELAND K. ABBOTT, professor and chairman 
of the history department at Tufts University, 
died suddenly on February 23, 1971, at Pusan, 
Korea, while on sabbatic leave. He held all 
three degrees from Tufts and since 1950 spe- 
cialized in the Islamic tradition in modern 
South Asian history. His main contribution to 
the field may be found in Islam and Pakistan 
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(1968), a study of the social, political, and 
ideological consequences of Islam in Pakistan's 
quest for a national identity. 

Dr. Abbott went to Pakistan first in 1953 as 
a Ford Foundation fellow while an assistant 
professor of history at T'ufts He underwent 
training in both the Muslim and the Hindu 
aspects of modern South Asian history, and his 
research interests were wide-ranging. Movements 
of intellectual change especially interested him. 
His early work concerned Shah Waliullah and 
the decline of the Mughal Empire and Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid and the jihad movement. 

He returned to Pakistan in 1959 as a Ful- 
bright research professor and began the research 
that would lead to his major study of Islam 
in contemporary Pakistan. One of his first 
publications in this field was in Urdu in 1960, 
and by the end of the decade he had written 
on a number of issues produced by the clash 
between political life in Pakistan and Islam's 
injunctions. These works included considera- 
tions of the state's declaratory ideology, changes 
in the marriage law, the idea of a secular state, 
and religious developments in the period from 
1958 to 1969 in Pakistan. At the time of his 
death he was returning to his interests in early 
modern intellectual history in the subcontinent, 
and Contributions to Asian Studies carried his 
last article, “The Historical Background of 
Islamic India and Pakistan," in its June 1971 
issue. 

If there was a master theme to his interests 
it was the interplay between Pakistan's social 
history and its religious heritage. As he wrote 
in "Pakistan and the Secular State": "It is true 
that Pakistan is not really a secular state, but 
neither is it truly a religious state; its division 
between two cultures cuts deep, and its role 
may well be to evolve a conformity, or at least 
a harmonization, one with the other" (in D. 
E. Smith, ed., South Asian Politics and Religion 
[Princeton, 1966], 370). 

Freeland Abbott stood with Charles Adams, 
Fazlur Rahman, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, and 
Aziz Ahmed as one of our few interpreters of 
the social ethic of modern Islam in South Asia, 
and especially in Pakistan. The demands on the 
scholar in this field are many: familiarity with 
both the Muslim and the Indic traditions, lin- 
guistic competence in Arabic and Urdu as well 
as Persian, and, most important, an ability to 
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see the influence of ideas and entire systems of 
value at work on the human condition in a 
complex foreign culture. After almost twenty 
years of research and reflection Freeland Abbott 
had begun to meet his own high standards of 


care, knowledge, and intellectual synthesis, and 


his untimely death cuts short his creative con- 
tribution to-an important and largely ignored 
field. For his considerable achievements rep- 
resented in his book and articles all students 
of South Asian Islam must be grateful. 
WAYNE WILCOX 
Columbia University 


ELIZABETH A. Dexter of Belmont, Massachu- 
setts, died March 26, 1971, at the age of eighty- 
four. From 1923 to 1927 Mrs. Dexter taught 
history at Skidmore College; she was later a 
tutor in history at Radcliffe College. Her pub- 
lications include Colonial Women of Affairs 
(1931) and Career Women of America, 1776- 
7840 (1951). At the time of her death she was 
preparing a manuscript on Charlotte, Lady 
Scott, wife of Sir Walter Scott. Mrs. Dexter had 
also been associate director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee during its early years and 
had engaged in intelligence work in Lisbon 
for the Office of Strategic Services. At varicus 
times she held national and state positions with 
the American Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, and the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


Our profession in general and medieval studies 
in particular have suffered a tragic and irrepar- 
able loss with the untimely death of ROBERT 
StuART Hoy’, chairman of the department of 
history at the University of Minnesota. Only 
fifty-two, in the full tide of his career and 
with the promise of many productive years 
ahead, Professor Hoyt succumbed to leukemia 
on February 24, 1971, after a long and coura- 
geous struggle. By a remarkable coincidence, 
considering the mobility of our times, he died 
in Minneapolis, where he had been born (May 
20, 1918) and where his father was then him- 
self a professor at the university. 

Educated at Harvard where he received his 
A.B. (1940), M.A. (1942), and Ph.D. (1948), 
Hoyt was a teaching fellow and tutor in history 
and later assistant dean of the college (1944-45). 
After a year of military service he began his 
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professional career at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, in 1947 and was promoted to 
associate rank in 1951. He came to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota following the retirement of 
A. C. Krey in 1955. Two years later he attained 
the rank of full professor, and in 1966 he was 
elected to the chairmanship of the department. 
Trained in a great tradition, Hoyt was par- 
ticularly interested in the constitutional history 


‘of medieval England, but his knowledge of the 


whole field of the Middle Ages was encyclopedic. 
Ás a consequence his numerous doctoral can- 
didates wrote their dissertations on a variety 
of subjects. Among his own publications were 
The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional 
History (1950); his well-known and widely used 
textbook, Europe in the Middle Ages (1957; 
2d ed., 1966); and a remarkably useful pamph- 
let, Feudal Institutions (1961). He was also the 
editor of Life and Thought in the Middle Ages 
(1967), a book incorporating the lectures given 
by a number of distinguished medievalists who 
participated in a well-received series sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota in 1963. In 
addition to his books Hoyt was the author of 
articles published in Speculum, English His- 
torial Review, Traditio, and the Journal of 
British Studies; he was also a contributor to 
the Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton 
(1962) and the Album Helen Maud Cam (1963). 
In 1965 he founded the International Medieval 
Bibliography, a project for which he served as 
director. In recognition of his scholarship Hoyt 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, and he was president of the Middle 
West Medieval Conference in 1966—67. 

Stuart Hoyt was a fine teacher who stimulated 
undergraduates and graduates alike and brought 
medieval studies at the university to a most 
flourishing condition. Moreover, his adminis- 
trative talents were extraordinary: his tenure as 
chairman was exceedingly beneficial to the de- 
partment, but he was also a pillar of strength 
in college and university affairs, particularly in 
the crucial period that began in the spring of 
1970. Coauthor of the constitution of the College 
of Liberal Arts, vice-chairman of the University 
Senate, and a valuable member of the important 
Senate Committee on Educational Policy, he 
fully merited the praise of President Malcolm 


Moos, who called him a "constructive and cre- ' 


ative citizen of the University." 
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Various plans are under way to honor and 
perpetuate the memory of this good friend, 
outstanding teacher, and admirable scholar. 
The members of his department have estab- 
lished the R. S. Hoyt Memorial Fellowship, to 
which his friends and admirers elsewhere are 
invited to contribute. 

TOM B. JONES 
Untversity of Minnesota 


He was seventy-nine, but he was still entranced 
by the privilege of talking to young minds. He 
was preparing his lectures for two weeks of the 
coming spring term at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Deo volente! he would write to those 
who loved him for his gentleness and kindness 
and consideration of others. 

With the death of Hans Konn in Philadelphia 
at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital on 
March 16, 1971, the profession lost one of its 
most distinguished members and the world in- 
tellectual community its outstanding scholar of 
nationalism. Born in Prague on September 15, 
1891, Kohn was reared in an atmosphere of 
explosive nationalism in the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. The young man who sensed the 
assertion of Bohemian independence was to de- 
vote a long and brilliant career to the study of 
that most important historical force. 

Serving in the Austrian army in World War 
1, Kohn was captured and sent to a prisoner- 
of-war camp in Siberia, where he lived through 
the two Russian Revolutions. After the war he 
traveled widely in Europe and the Middle East, 
lived in Paris London, and Jerusalem, and 
finally settled in the United States as teacher 
and scholar. 

Kohn's first post on the American scene was 
in New York City at the New School for Social 
Research, to which he thereafter retained his 
loyalty. He taught at Smith College from 1983 
to 1949, the last eight years as Sydenham Clark 
Parsons Professor of History, and at The City 
College of New York from 1949 until his re- 
tirement in 1962. Before and after retirement 
he lectured at many other institutions, includ- 
ing Harvard, St. Joseph's, Pennsylvania, Buf- 
falo Notre Dame, Denver, 'Texas, Chicago, 
Dartmouth, Northwestern, Douglas, and Ohio 
Wesleyan. In his active career he was Fulbright 
Professor at the Free University in Berlin, 
Guggenheim fellow, member of the Institute 
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for Advanced Study at Princeton, Fellow for 
Advanced Studies at Wesleyan, and honorary 
president of the International Society of the 
History of Ideas. He contributed many basic 
articles to encyclopedias, especially the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. After 1945 he went to 
Europe on many governmental missions. 

Eclectic in his historical interests, Kohn pro- 
duced a notable series of publications, mainly 
in intellectual history. In 1963 Wallace Sokolsky, 
his devoted friend, compiled a bibliography 
of forty-two of Hans Kohn's books, many of 
which were translated into foreign languages 
throughout the world. Though his chief in- 
terest was nationalism, he produced studies of 
a complementary nature, such as those on the 
"pan" movements and national character (T'he 
Making of the Modern French Mind [1955], 
The Mind of Modern Russia [1955], and The 
Mind of Germany [1960]. From his prolific 
pen came a long series of essays and book 
reviews for the scholarly journals and other 
periodicals and newspapers. 

Kohn's classic The Idea of Nationalism (1944), 
his major work, set a new standard for the 
study of that complex phenomenon. Along with 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University he 
was a pioneer scholar of nationalism. His con- 
ception of nationalism as "first and foremost a 
state of mind, an act of consciousness" was 
the first expression of its psychological roots. 
He presented a horizontal conceptualization of 
nationalism, in which he spoke of a dichotomy 
between Western and non-Western forms. This 
analysis was a vivid counterpart to Hayes's verti- 
cal formulation stressing the chronological his- 
torical evolution of modern nationalism. Both 
great scholars gave meaning and content to an 
ism filled with inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and paradoxes. 

Throughout his life Kohn was deeply in- 
terested in the manifold facets of German his- 
tory. In his later trips to the Bonn Republic 
he came away much impressed by the work of 
the younger German historians. He saw con- 
temporary Germans as far less addicted to a 
metaphysical Anschauung than in the past. Most 
important of all, he regarded the German mind 
as now tuned spiritually toward the West and 
the free world. He believed that the possibility 
of a free Germany in the Western sense was 
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far greater now than at any time in the past. 
In his view this was one of the more encouraging 
developments of the twentieth century. 

Although his native language was German, 
Kohn's English was literary and grammatically 
word perfect. This ability recalls that of the 
Polish novelist Joseph Conrad, who became a 
master of English style. Kohn's writing was dis- 
tinguished by grace, elegance, and clarity of 
expression. His facility at classical allusions re- 
vealed the nature of his early training as well 
as his special talent as scholar and writer. 

Somewhat shy and soft-spoken in private life, 
Kohn underwent instant metamorphosis on the 
lecture platform or at the classroom desk. 
Audiences were fascinated by his deep, booming 
Central European-accented voice, his dramatic 
gestures, and his ability to express his ideas 
and principles in clear-cut, beautifully phrased 
sentences. 

Humanist and humanitarian, Kohn did what 
he could to popularize the free spirit. Hu- 
manity was the central focus of his interests. 
Added to his humanism was a strong human- 
itarian impulse. His values were always on the 
side of tolerance, decency, and justice. All who 
knew him were aware of his compassion for 
the weak and underprivileged and for his un- 
erring sense of tone, tact, and taste in his in- 
terpersonal relations. His enthusiasm and energy 
were contagious, especialy to generations of 
students who recognized his scholarly integrity, 
his faith in man as a rational animal, and his 
optimism in a world of pessimism and doubt. 

His students and audiences will long remem- 
ber the dynamic scholar who dedicated himself 
to making people "become excited over the 
right things." His readers will recall the way he 
linked scholarship with literary grace. His close 
friends will never forget tbe gentility, thought- 
fulness, and warmth of a rare human being. 

LOUIS L. SNYDER 
City College, 
City University of New York 


EUGENIA Dickson LEJEUNE, former marine li- 
brarian and archivistlibrarian of the George 
C. Marshall Research Library in Lexington, 
Virginia, died on March 12, 1971. Miss Lejeune 
was in charge of the records section of the 
Marine Corps School Reference Library in 
Quantico during World War ir. Before joining 
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the Marsball Foundation staff in 1957 she was 
called back to active duty four times to assist 
with the Marine Corps Historical Section and 
to be a consultant with the Fleet Marine Force 
Intelligence Section. | 


ABRAHAM À. NEUMAN, president of Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning (now 
Dropsie University) from 1941 to 1960 and an 
outstanding authority on the history of the Jews 
in Spain, died on November 20, 1970, at the 
age of eighty. 

Born in Brezan, Austria, on September 23, 
1890, and descended from an old rabbinic 
family, he was brought to the United States at 
the age of eight. He was educated in several 
New York parochial schools and at the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Yeshivah, and he graduated in 
1909, at the age of nineteen, from Columbia 
University. He subsequently studied at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America, from 
which he was ordained as rabbi in 1912. In the 
same year he received his master's degree from 
Columbia University. Two years later he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters 
from the Seminary. 

His teaching career began early. In 1912 he 
became instructor of Jewish history at the 
Teachers Institute of the Jewish "Theological 
Seminary of America, and he was appointed to 
the faculty of Dropsie College in 1913. In 1923 
he was appointed associate professor and in 
1934 full professor, to be followed in 1941 by 
appointment to the presidency of Dropsie Col- 
lege, a post that he held until 1966. 

Between 1919 and 1927 Dr. Neuman served 
as rabbi of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun in 
Philadelphia, and from 1927 to 1943 he was 
rabbi of Mikveh Israel.Congregation in Phil- 
adelphia, the second oldest congregation in 
America. Following his resignation as rabbi in 
1948 the office of honorary rabbi was created 
and this title conferred upon him. He was the 
first American rabbi to hold such a distinction. 

As a historian Dr. Neuman made a signi- 
ficant contribution to the development of 
Jewish historiography when he exploited the 
rich data preserved in the Jewish legal responsa 
literature as essential sources for reconstructing 
the history of the Jews in Christian Spain. No 
previous historian had tapped these sources and 
demonstrated their crucial value for a multi- 
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dimensional picture of this facet of Spanish 
Jewish history. The outcome of his research, a 
two-volume work entitled The Jews of Spain: 
Their Social, Political and Cultural Life during 
the Middle Ages (1942), has become something 
of a classic, receiving a second printing in 1944 
and a third in 1948. Notable, too, has been his 
contribution to the relatively undeveloped field 
of Jewish historiography: “Josippon, History 
and Pietism," "Tosippon and the Apocrypha,” 
"Ihe Shevet Yehudah in 16th Century His- 
toriography," "Samuel Usque, Historian of the 
16th Century," and "Medina, Historian of the 
Inquisition"—all to be found in his Landmarks 
and Goals (1953). 

So devoted was Dr. Neuman to the discipline 
of Jewish history that he continued his teach- 
ing throughout the years of his presidency. His 
basic appreciation and his rich knowledge of 
the creative past of the Jewish people inspired 
him to develop Dropsie College into a great 
nonsectarian center of diversified Judaic and 
cognate studies. He was responsible for setting 
up new departments in Jewish philosophy, 
Hebrew literature, the history of Semitic 
civilization, comparative religion, education, 
Assyriology, and, in 1948, contemporary Middle 
Eastern studies. A most significant project that 
he was instrumental in launching was the 
Dropsie College Jewish Apocryphal Literature 
series. He was also coeditor for many years of 
the Jewish Quarterly Review and participated 
actively in a wide variety of scholarly under- 
takings. His accomplishments were recognized 
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by the many institutions that awarded him 
honorary degrees. Above all, Dr. Neuman’s ca- 
reer reflected the steady maturation of Jewish 
historiography and Judaic and cognate studies 
in the United States. 

ELLIS RIVKIN 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati 


RUTH ANNA KETRING NUERMBERGER, widow of 
Gustave Adolph Nuermberger, died on Novem- 
ber 18, 1970. From 1931 to 1943 Dr. Nuermber- 
ger was curator of manuscripts in the library of 
Duke University, where she had received both 
the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. In 1960 she be- 
came a public affairs officer with the Depart- 
ment of State, in charge of liaison between the 
foreign press and American historians. Her 
publications include: Charles Osborn in the 
Anti-Slavery Movement (1997), The Free Pro- 
duce Movement: A Quaker Protest against 
Slavery (1942), and The Clays of Alabama: A 
Planter-Lawyer-Politician Family (1958). 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently include: Douglass Adair of Clare- 
mont, California, a life member of the associ- 
ation since 1937; Hastings Eells, professor 
emeritus of history at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Rev. M. M. Fisher of Richmond, Virginia; 
Gerrit P. Judd iv, professor of history at Hofstra 
University; and Robert W. Masters of Ferrum 
Junior College, Ferrum, Virginia. 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are 
amenable.to reviewing will be found in the 
review section. 


CUMING, 6G. Jj. editor. The Mission of the 
Church and the Propagation of the Faith. Pa- 
pers read at the seventh summer meeting and 
the eighth winter meeting of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society. (Studies in Church History, 
Number 6.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1970. Pp. 170. $9.50. 


A. P. VLASTO, The mission of SS. Cyril and Methodios 
and its aftermath in Central Europe. L. G. D. BAKER, 
The shadow of the Christian symbol. R. A. MARKUS, 
Gregory the Great and a papal missionary strategy. 
G. S. M. WALKER, St Columban: monk or missionary? 
C. H. TALBOT, St Boniface and the German mission. 
C. N. L. BROOKE, The missionary at home: the 
Church in the towns, 1000-1250 (Presidential Ad- 
dress). C. R. BOXER, The problem of the native 
clergy in the Portuguese and Spanish Empires from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. A. F. 
WALLS, A Christian experiment: the early Sierra 
Leone colony. PETER HINCHLIFF, The selection and 
training of missionaries in the early nineteenth 
century. G. HUELIN, The Church’s response to the 
cholera outbreak of 1866. s. C. NEILL, The history 
of missions: an academic discipline. 


DYCK, HARVEY L., and KROSBY, H. PETER, editors. 
Empire and Nations: Essays in Honour of Fred- 
eric H. Soward. [Toronto:] University of To- 
ronto Press in association with the University 
of British Columbia. 1969. Pp. xxi, 228. $10.00. 


LESTER B. PEARSON, Foreword. MARGARET A, ORMSBY, 
Introduction. NORMAN A. M. MACKENZIE, Frederic H. 
Soward and the Development of International 
Studies in Canada. 


Nation-building in Canada: JOHN CONWAY, Politics, 
Culture, and the Writing of Constitutions. G. P. DE 
T. GLAZEBROOK, Some Thoughts on Canadian Na- 
tionalism. P. B. WAITE, Sir John A. Macdonald: The 
Man. H. BLAIR NEATBY, Mackenzie King and Na- 
tional Unity. 


Canada and the World: JoHN w. HOLMES, Canada 
and the Pax Americana. EDWARD D. GREATHED, An- 
tecedents and Origins of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. K. A. MACKIRDY, Canadian 
and Australian Self.interest, the American Fact, and 
the Development of the Commonwealth Idea. R. A. 
MACKAY, The Canadian Doctrine of the Middle 
Powers. HARVEY L. DYCK, Collectivization, Depres- 
sion, and Immigration, 1929-1930: A Chance In- 
terplay. 


Nationalism and Empire in Ásia and Africa: PETER 
HARNETTY, Imperialism and Free Trade: Lancashire 
and India in the 1860's. JANE BANFIELD HAYNES, The 
British East Africa High Commission: An Imperial 
Experiment, J. BERTIN WEBSTER, Tribalism, Nation- 
alism, and Patriotism in Nineteenth- and Twentieth- 
Century Africa. 


Bibliography: ELEANOR MERCER, The Writings of 
Frederic H. Soward. 


ELLIOTT, J. H., and KOENIGSBERGER, H. G., editors. 
The Diversity of History: Essays in honour of 
Sir Herbert Butterfield. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 338. $9.50. 


SIR DENIS BROGAN, Sir Herbert Butterfield as a 
Historian: an Appreciation. DOM DAVID KNOWLES, 
St Augustine. H. G, KOENIGSBERGER, Music and Re- 
ligion in Modern European History, FELIX GILBERT, 
Venetian Diplomacy before Pavia: from Reality to 
Myth. J. H. ELLIOTT, The Statecraft of Olivares. 
J. €. A. POCOCE, Time, History and Eschatology in 
the Thought of Thomas Hobbes. A. RUPERT HALL, 
On the Historical Singularity of the Scientific Rev- 
olution of the Seventeenth Century, FRANCO VEN- 
TURI, History and Reform in the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century. D. B. HORN, The Duke 
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of Newcastle and the Origins of the Diplomatic 
Revolution. DENIS MACK SMITH, Cavour and the 
Tuscan Revolution of 1859. R. w. K. HINTON, Bib- 
liography of Sir Herbert Butterfield's Writings (to 
1968). 


HALPERIN, S. WILLIAM, edited and with an in- 
troduction by. Essays in Modern European His- 
toriography. (Classic European Historians.) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxii, 378. $12.50. 


JOHN E. FAGG, Rafael Altamira (1866-1951). JAMES 
L. GODFREY, Alphonse Aulard (1849-1928). RICHARD 
H. BAUER, Hans Delbrück (1848-1929). FRED L. HAD- 
SEL, George Peabody Gooch (1879-1968). VESTA 
SWEITZER VETTER, Gabriel Hanotaux (1853-1944). 
ANNIE M. POPPER, Karl Gotthard Lamprecht (1856- 
1915). DONALD F. LACH, Ernest Lavisse (1842-1922). 
GORDON H. MCNEIL, Georges Lefebvre (1874-1959). 
JOHN H. DAVIS, Sir Richard Lodge (1855-1936). GOR- 
DON M. STEWART, Erich Marcks (1861-1938). FRANCES 
ACOMB, Albert Mathiez (1874-1932). 8. WILLIAM 
HALPERIN, Pierre Renouvin 1893-). S. WILLIAM HAL- 
PERIN, Francesco Ruffini (1869-1934). PAULINE REL- 
YEA ANDERSON, Gustav Von Schmoller (1838-1917). 
HAROLD T. PARKER, Henri See (1864-1936). GORDON 
H. MCNEIL, Charles Seignobos (1854-1942). 


HARPER, NORMAN, editor. Pacific Circle: Proceed- 
ings of the Second. Biennial Conference of the 
Australian and New Zealand American Studies 
Association. (American Studies Down Under, 
Number 1.) [St. Lucia:] University of Queens- 
land Press. 1968. Pp. 279. A$4.95. 


MERLE CURTI, Introduction: American Studies Down 
Under. NORMAN HARPER, Postscript: 1964—1967. NOR- 
MAN HARPER, Ámerican Studies in the United States: 
Programme or Discipline? N. c. PHILLIPS, American 
Studies in the United Kingdom and at Canterbury, 
New Zealand. MAX SAVELLE, American Political 
Ideas and the American Revolution. RICHARD WADE, 
The Urban Dimension of American History. SAM- 
UEL MORSE, The Presence of the Past: Wallace 
Stevens. J. MCCARTY, Suggestions for an Economic 
History of North American Mining in the Nine- 
teenth Century. L. FREDMAN, Party Politics in Gold 
Rush California, L. TURNER, Why the South Lost 
the Civil War. RICHARD N. CURRENT, Reconsidering 
Reconstruction. KATHLEEN WOODROOFE, "Scientific" 
Philanthropy in the Gilded Age. E. DANIEL POTTS, 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Party, 
1912-1916: A Re-interpretation. MICHAEL BASSETT, 
'The Socialist Party and the Progressive Movement. 
J. HOLT, The Insurgents’ Role in National Politics, 
1909-1912. K. c. W. CROSS, Love and War in “Tender 
Is the Night." JOHN SALMOND, The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the New Deal. c. K. w. JOHNS- 
TON, The Complex Fate of the Negro American. 
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H. €. GELBER, Australia and United States Strategy 
in the Indo-Pacific Region. 


HOLLAENDER, A. E. J„ and KELLAWAY, WILLIAM, 
editors. Studies in London History Presented to 
Philip Edmund Jones. [London:] Hodder and 
Stoughton; distrib. by Lawrence Verry, Mystic, 
Conn., 1969. Pp. 509. $17.50. 


A. E. J. HOLLAENDER, P. E. J. MARJORIE B. HONEY- 
BOURNE, The Pre-Norman Bridge of London. N. R. 
KER, Books at St. Paul's Cathedral before 1313. 
WILLIAM KELLAWAY, The Coroner in Medieval] Lon- 
don. BETTY R. MASTERS, The Mayor's Household 
before 1600. MARTIN WEINBAUM, A Fourteenth- 
centuary Law Book of London Interest. ELSPETH M. 
VEALE, Craftsmen and the Economy of London in 
the Fourteenth Century. JEAN M. IMRAY, "Les Bones 
Gentes de la Mercerye de Londres": a Study of 
the Membership of the Medieval Mercers' Company. 
OLIVE COLEMAN, The Collectors of Customs im 
London under Richard I. CAROLINE M. BARRON, 
Richard Whittington: the Man behind the Myth. 
SYLVIA L. THRUPP, Aliens in and around London in 
the Fifteenth Century. MARTIN HOLMES, À source- 
book for Stow? HUGH BOWLER, O.S.B, Sir Henry 
James of Smarden, Kent, and Clerkenwell, Recusant 
(c. 1559-1625). VALERIE PEARL, London Puritans 
and Scotch Fifth Columnists: a Mid-Seventeenth- 
century Phenomenon. C. A. F. MEEKINGS, The City 
Loans on the Hearth Tax, 1664-1568, D. v. GLASS, 
Socio-economic Status and Occupations in the City 
of London at the End of the Seventeenth Century. 
E. S. DE BEER, Places of Worship in London about 
1738. RUPERT c. JARVIS, Eighteenth-century London 
Shipping. K. G. T. MCDONNELL, Roman Catholics in 
London 1850-1865. WALTER M. STERN, Holloway 
Prison as the City of London's House of Correc- 
tion, 1852-1877. BETTY R. MASTERS (comp.), List of 
Writings by P. E. Jones. 


KEITH, HENRY H., and EDWARDS, S. F., editors. 
Conflict and Continuity in Brazilian Society. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 312. $10.00.. 


Introduction: HENRY H. KEITH and s. F. EDWARDS. 


The Economy: BAILEY W. DIFFIE, The Legal “Privi- 
leges" of the Foreigners in Portugal and Sixteenth- 
Century Brazil. SUSAN €. scHNEIDER, Commentary. 
DAURIL ALDEN, Economic Aspects of the Expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Brazil: A Preliminary Report. 
FR. MATHIAS C. KIEMEN, O.F.M., Commentary. 


The Church: MANOEL CARDOZO, Azeredo Coutinho 
and the Intellectual Ferment of His Times. E. 
BRADFORD BURNS, Commentary. GEORGE C. A. BOEHRER, 
The Church in the Second Reign, 1840-1889. DON- 
ALD WARREN, JR, Commentary. | 
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The Polity: ALAN K.- MANCHESTER, The Transfer of 
the Portuguese Court to Rio de Janeiro. RICHARD 
GRAHAM, Commentary. HARRY BERNSTEIN, The Lisbon 
Juiz do Póvo and the Independence of Brazil, 1750- 
1822: An Essay on Luso-Brazilian Populism. GEORGE 
E. CARL, Commentary. HENRY H. KEITH, The Non- 
violent Tradition in Brazilian History: A Myth in 
Need of Explosion? JOSEPH L. LOVE, JR., Commen- 
tary. JORDAN M. YOUNG, October, 1930—Conflict or 
Continuity? NEILL MACAULAY, Commentary. 


Synthesis and Interpretation: EULALIA MARIA LAH- 
MEYER LÖBO, Conflict and Continuity in Brazilian 
History. 


In Memoriam: Artur Hehl Neiva (1909-1967) znd 
George C. A. Boehrer (1921-1967). 


PENLINGTON, NORMAN, editor. On Canada: Es- 
says in Honour of Frank H. Underhill. [To- 
ronto:} University of Toronto Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvii, 196. $11.50. 


NORMAN  PENLINGTON, Preface. MARGARET PRANG, 
F. H. U. of The Canadian Forum. GRAHAM SERY, 
Public Policy and Private Pressures: The Canadian 
Radio League 1930-6 and Countervailing Power. 
WILLIAM ORMSBY, Lord Durham and the Assimila- 
tion of French Canada. FRED COGSWELL, The Poetry 
of Modern Quebec. Escorr REID, Memories of Louis 
St. Laurent, 1946-9. NAIM KATTAN, Le Canada et 
la France. NEIL COMPTON, In Defence of Canadian 
Culture. ARNOLD SMITH, Canada and the Common- 
wealth. A Bibliography of the Writings of Frank 
H. Underhill. 


PERELMAN, CHAÏM, editor. Les categories en ñis- 
toire: études. (Travaux du Centre National de 
Recherches de Logique.) [Brussels:] Éditions de 
l'Institut de Sociologie, Université Libre de 
Bruxelles. N.d. Pp. 147. 240 fr.B. 


CHAIM PERELMAN, Avant-propos. LÉON-E. HALKIN, 
Les catégories en histoire. CLAIRE PRÉAUX, Réflexions 
sur l'entité hellénistique. F. VERCAUTEREN, Le Moyen 
Age. C. VAN DE KIEFT, La périodisation de l'Histoire 
du Moyen Age. FRANÇOIS MASAI, La notion de Ren- 
aissance, équivoques et malentendus. ANDRÉ JCRIS, 
La notion de "Ville." MARCEL SIMON, Le Chris- 
tianisme: naissance d'une catégorie historique. 
GEORGES GORIELY, Le Socialisme. CHAIM PERELMAN, 
Sens et catégories en histoire. 


RICHTER, MELVIN, editor. Essays in Theory end 
History: An Approach to the Social Sciences. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1970. Pp. ix, 201. $10.00. 


Introduction: MELVIN RICHTER. 


Theory: SAMUEL H. BEER, Political Science and His- 
tory. MELVIN RICHTER, The Uses of Theory: Toccue- 
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ville's Adaptation of Montesquieu. KLAUS EPSTEIN, 
Three Types of Conservatism. MICHAEL WALZER, 
The Revolutionary Uses of Repression. 


History: CHARLES TILLY, The Changing Place of 
Collective Violence. SYDNEY V. JAMES, Colonial 
Rhode Island and the Beginnings of the Liberal 
Rationalized State. WALTER DEAN BURNHAM, Ameri- 
can Voting Behavior and the 1964 Election. STEPHAN 
THERNSTROM, Working Class Social Mobility in In- 
dustrial America. 


THIRSK, JOAN, editor. Land, Church, and Peo- 
ple: Essays Presented to Professor H. P. R. 
Finberg. (British Agricultura] History Society.) 
Reading, Berks: Museum of English Rural Life, 


Whiteknights Park. 1970. Pp. xii, 204. £ 3.00. 


M. W. BERESFORD, Herbert Finberg: An Appreciation. 
CYRIL HART, H. P. R. Finberg. A Bibliography. CYRIL 
HART, The Codex Wintoniensis and the King's 
Haligdom. Eric JOHN, The Social and Political 
Problems of the Early English Church. CLAIRE CROSS, 
The Economic Problems of the See of York: De- 
cine and Recovery in the Sixteenth Century. 
v. H. T. SKIPP, Economic and Social Change in the 
Forest of Arden, 1530-1649. MARGARET SPUFFORD, 
The Schooling of the Peasantry in Cambridgeshire, 
1575-1700. JOAN THIRSK, Seventeenth-Century Agri- 
culture and Social Change. ALAN EVERITT, Noncon- 
formity in Country Parishes. 


VINCITORIO, GAETANO L., editor, with the assist- 
ance Of JAMES E. BUNCE et al. Crisis in the 
“Great Republic": Essays Presented to Ross 
J. S. Hoffman. New York: Fordham University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xix, 322. $9.00. 


ROBERT I. GANNON, S.J., Foreward. LAWRENCE HENRY 
GIPSON, An Appreciation. M. FRANCIS DE SALES BORAN, 
RSH.M., William Dowdeswell’s Thoughts on the 
Present State of Public Affairs. GAETANO L. VIN- 
cirorio, Edmund Burke and the First Partition of 
Poland: Britain and the Crisis of 1772 in the 
"Great Republic." SAMUEL J. FANNING, The King's 
Purse and the Absentee's Pocket in Eighteenth- 
century Ireland. PETER J. STANLIS, The Role of 
Prudence in Burke's Politics. JOSEPH F. X. MC- 
CARTHY, The British Career of a New York Fed- 
eralist. JAMES E. BUNCE, The Whigs and the In- 
vasion Crisis of 1779. WILLIAM D. GRIFFIN, The 
Forces of the Crown in Ireland, 1798. NICHOLAS 
VARGA, "Young England" and Its Political Debut: 
1843. JOHN W. BUSH, S.J. Napoleon mr, Venetia, 
and the War of 1866. EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ, Crisis 
in East-central Europe: The Teschen Dispute. 
ELISA A. CARRILLO, Alcide De Gasperi: The View 
from the Vatican, 1929-1943. C. RICHARD CLEARY, 
The New Nationalism and the Old: America and 
Europe. JOSEPH N. MOODY, Crisis and Progress in 
Postwar France. PAUL R. ZIEGLER, A Select Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Ross J. S. Hoffman. 
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Books listed were received by the AHR between 
February 1 and May 1, 1971. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not pre- 
clude subsequent review, 


GENERAL 


ALBERTINI, RUDOLF VON (ed). Moderne Kolonial- 
geschichte. Neue Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, No. 
39. Geschichte. Cologne: Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 
1970. Pp. 470. 


ARON, RAYMOND. De la condition historique du 
sociologue: Legon inaugurale au Collége de France 
prononcée le 1** décembre 1970. [Paris:] Gallimard. 
1971. Pp. 65. 


BEATTY, JOHN LOUIS, and JOHNSON, OLIVER A. (eds. 
with introds). Heritage of Western Civilization: 
Select Readings. Vols. 1 and 2. 3d ed.; Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. xv, 426; xv, 
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tura e storia, No. 5. Milan: Editrice Vita e Pen- 
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MERLE CURTI. [New York:] Garland Publishing. 1971. 
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CRAIG, GORDON A. Europe since r815. 3d ed.; New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. xvii, 
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DAVIES, JAMES CHOWNING (ed.). When Men Revolt 
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Revolution. New York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 


357. Cloth $8.95, paper $4.95. 


DELUMEAU, JEAN. Le catholicisme entre Luther et 
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No. go-bis. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
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DOUGLAS, WILLIAM 0. International Dissent: Six 
Steps toward World Peace. New York: Random 
House. 1971. Pp. 155. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95. 
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PASCH, A. VAN DE. Definities der generale kapittels 
van de Orde van het H. Kruis, 1410-1786. Konink- 
lijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van Belgié, Koninklijke Commis- 
sie voor Geschiedenis. Brussels: [the Academie] 
1969. Pp. xiii, 629. 


RIJPERMAN, HA. H. P. (ed). Resolutién der Staten- 
Generaal van 1576 tot 1609. Vol. i4, 1607-1609. 
Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Major Ser., 
No. 181. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1970. Pp. 
Xi, 1049. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


KAYSERLING, MEYER. Biblioteca Espafiola-Portugueza- 
Judaica. And other studies in Ibero-Jewish bibliog- 
raphy by the author, and by J. S. da Silva Rosa; 
with a bibliography of Kayserling's publications by 
M. Weisz. Selected with a prolegomenon by Yosef 
Hayim Yerushalmi. Studia Sephardica: Texts and 
Studies in the History and Literature of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jewry. New York: Ktav Publishing 
House. 1971. Pp. xxxii, 272. $19.95. 
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MARTÍNEZ DE CAMPOS Y SERRANO, CARLOS. España 
bélica: El siglo XIX. Madrid: Aguilar. 1961. Pp. 
400. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


FLADBY, ROLF (ed.). Aktstykker til de norske stander- 
mgders historie, 1548-1661. Vol. 2, Pt. 2. Norsk 
Historisk Kjeldeskrift-Institutt. Oslo: A/S Bokcen- 
tralen. 1969. Pp. viii, 305-554. Kr. 17. 


Norway. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1971. Pp. 67. 80 cents. 


RERUP, LORENZ, ef al. (eds). Excerpta Historica 
Nordica. Vol. 6, 1964-1966. Pub. under the auspices 
of the International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences. Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1970. Pp. 275. 


WASBERG, GUNNAR CHRISTIE. Fellesbanken a.s., 1920~ 
1970: Et historisk-gkonomisk perspektiv. Oslo: [Fel- 
lesbanken;] distrib. by Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 
Oslo. 1970. Pp. 267. 


WASBERG, GUNNAR CHRISTIE. I takt med Europa: 
Larviks grevskap, utvikling og struktur. Oslo: 
Sverre Kildahls Boktrykkeri. 1970. Pp. 160, xviii. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


BAILEY, J. MARTIN, and GILBERT, DOUGLAS. The Steps 
of Bonhoeffer: A Pictorial Album. Reprint; New 
York: Macmillan. 1971. Pp. xxii, 106. $3.95. 


BENDIX, REINHARD, and ROTH, GUENTHER. Scholarship 
and Partisanship: Essays on Max Weber. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. ix, 319. $10.00. 


GILL, THEODORE A. Memo for a Movie: A Short 
Life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. New York: Macmillan. 
1971. Pp. vi, 268. Cloth $5.95, paper $1.45. 


GRUNBERGER, RICHARD. Hitler’s SS. Pageant of His- 
tory Ser. New York: Delacorte Press. 1971. Pp. 128. 
$4.50. 


HENDERSON, W. O. William Thomas Mulvany—Ein 
irischer Unternehmer im Ruhrgebiet 1806-1885. 
Kölner Vorträge zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsges- 
chichte, No. ı2. Cologne: Forschungsintitut für 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte an. der Univer- 
sität zu Köln. 1970. Pp. 23. 


IGGERS, GEORG G. Deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft: 
Eine Kritik der traditionellen Geschichtsauffassung 
von Herder bis zur Gegenwart. Wissenschaftliche 
Reihe. [Munich:] Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag. 
1971. Pp. 397. DM 7.80. See rev. of English ed. 
(1968), AHR, 74 (1968-69) : 1019. 


KISSEL, HANS. Vom Dnjepr zum Dnjestr: Rückzug- 
skämpfe des Grenadierregiments 683 (im Rahmen 
der 335. Infanteriedivision) 9. März bis ı2. April 
1944. Einzelschriften zur militärischen Geschichte 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges, No. 6. Freiburg. Verlag 
Rombach. 1970. Pp. 113. DM 9. 


MERGLEN, ALBERT. Geschichte und Zukunft der Luft- 
landetruppen.  Einzelschriften zur militärischen 
Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, No. 5. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Rombach. 1970. Pp. 175. DM 9. 
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MILKEREIT, GERTRUD. Das Unternehmerbild im zeit- 
kritischen Roman des Vormärz. Kölner Vorträge 
zur Sozial. und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte, No. 10. 
Cologne: Forschungsinstitut für Sozial. und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte an der Universität zu Köln. 1970. 


Pp. 32. 


NAGLE, JOHN DAVID. The National Democratic Party: 
Right Radicalism in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Berkeley and Los Angeles University of 
California Press. 1970. Pp. 221. $8.50. 


STRAUSS, GERALD (selected, tr., and introd.). Mani- 
festations of Discontent in Germany on the Eve 
of the Reformation: A Collection of Documents. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xxiii, 247. $9.50. 


Switzerland. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washing- 
ton:] Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 1971. Pp. 51. 80 cents. 


ITALY 


CHAMBERS, D. S. The Imperial Age of Venice, 1380- 
1580. History of European Civilization Library. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1970. Pp. 
216. $3.25. 


RICCI, PIER GIORGIO (ed.). Carteggi di Francesco Guic- 
ciardini. Vol. 16 (r4 marzo 1533-20 aprile 1540). 
Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1970. 
Pp. xii, 238. L. 5,500. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


BALASSA, IVAN (ed). Magyar Mezógazdasági Múzeum 
Közlemenyei, 1969-1970. Budapest: [the Muüzeum.] 
1970. Pp. 339. 

CRÁCIUM, IOACHIM, ei al. Bibliografia Istoricä a 
Romániei. Vol. 1, 1944-1969: Bibliografie Selectiva. 
Academia de $tiinte Sociale si Politice a Republicii 
Socialiste Romänia, Institutul de Istorie si Arheo- 
logie Cluj. Bucharest: Editura Academiei Repub- 
licii Socialiste Románia. 1970. Pp. xl, 386. Lei 38. 


La Pologne au XIII* Congrès International des 
Sciences Historiques à Moscou. Vol. 1, La recherche 
historique en Pologne, 1945-1968, ed. by ANDRZEJ 
WYCZANSKI; Vol. 2, Bibliographie sélective des 
travaux des historiens polonais parus dans les 
années 1945-1968, ed. by JANUSZ TAZBIR. Académie 
Polonaise des Sciences, Comité des Sciences His- 
toriques et Institut d'Histoire. Warsaw: PWN— 
Éditions Scientifiques de Pologne. 1970. Pp. 254; 
303. 

PREVELAKIS, ELEUTHERIOS, and PLAGIANAKOS-MPEKIARIS, 
VASILIKI (eds). 'H Konten ‘Exavéaraoic 1866- 
1869. 'Exüéotig Tv êv Kontn IlooEÉvov rfc 
'"EXXAá8og [Ihe Cretan Insurrection 1866-1869. Re- 
ports of the Greek Envoys in Crete]. B’, 'Avyotoroc 
1867-AexéuBoioc 1868 [Vol. 2, August 1867-Decem- 
ber 1868]. 'Exóiósvoi ini vf) éxarooth Enereio 
Ths exavactdcems tnd to} Kévroou 'Eosóvnc 
TS Torooíac tod Newtégov ‘EAAnvicnod tc 
Áxaómnutac 'Aonvôv. .Mvnusta is ‘EAAnvxfic 
'lovooiac, Vol. 6, Pt. 2. Athens: the Akademia. 
1970. Pp. vii, 458. See rev. of Vol. 1 (1967), AHR, 
74 (1968-69): 1040. 
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SOVIET UNION 


ALLWORTH, EDWARD. Nationalities of the Soviet East: 
Publications and Writing Systems. A Bibliographi- 
cal Directory and Transliteration Tables for 
Iranian- and Turkic-Language Publications, 1818— 
1945, Located in U. S. Libraries. The Modern Mid- 
dle East Ser, No. 3. Sponsored by the Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University, New York. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 440. 
$15.50. 


BROWER, DANIEL R. (ed). The Soviet Experience: 
Success or Failure? Euxopean Problem Studies. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. vii, 
129. 


KLYUCHEVSKY, VASILI. The Rise of the Romanovs. 
Tr. and ed. by LILIANA ARCHIBALD, assisted by 
MARK SCHOLL. [New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1970. 
Pp. 371. $12.50. 


VON MOHRENSCHILDT, DIMITRI. The Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917: Contemporary Accounts. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 320. $8.95. 


POKROVSKH, M. N. Russia in World History: Se- 
lected Essays. Ed., with an introd., by ROMAN 
SZPORLUK. Tr. by ROMAN and MARY ANN SZPORLUK. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1970. 


Pp. 241. $7.95. 


PRESNIAKOV, A. E. The Formation of the Great Rus- 
sian State: 4 Study of Russian History in the 
Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries. Tr. from the 
Russian by A. E. MOORHOUSE. Introd. by ALFRED J. 
RIEBER. The Quadrangle Ser. in Russian History. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1970. Pp. xlii, 414. 
$12.95. 


THADEN, EDWARD C. Russia since 180r: The Making 
of a New Society. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1971. Pp. xii, 682. $10.95. 


WILLIAMS, ALBERT RHYS. Journey into Revolution: 
Petrogard, rgr7-1918. Ed. by LUCITA WILLIAMS. 
Foreword by JOSEPHINE HERBST. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1969. Pp. 346. $8.95. 


WILSON, FRANCESCA. Muscovy: Russia through For- 
eign Eyes, 1553-1900. New York: Praeger. 1970. Pp. 
328. $10.00. 


NEAR EAST 


AMIET, PIERRE. Les civilisations antiques du Proche- 
Orient. "Que sais-je?" No. 185. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1971. Pp. 126. 


BAHRAMPOUR, FIROUZ. Iran: Emergence of a Middle 
Eastern Power. Brooklyn: Theo. Gaus’ Sons. 1970. 


Pp. 125. $5.00. 
RUSTOW, DANKWART A. Middle Eastern Political Sys- 


tems. Comparative Asian Governments Ser, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. xiii, 


114. $2.75. 


AFRICA 


BLEY, HELMUT. South-West Africa under German 
Rule, 1894-1914. English ed. tr., ed. and prepared 
by HUGH RIDLEY. Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
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sity Press. 1971. Pp. xxxi, 303. $9.50. See rev. of 
German ed. (1968), AHR, 74 (1968-69): 685. 


DAUMAS, E. The Ways of the Desert. gth ed., rev. 
and augmented with commentaries by  ABD-EL- 
KADER. Tr. from the French by SHEILA M. OHLEN- 
DORF. With a foreword by ROBERT A. FERNEA. Áus- 
tin: University of Texas Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 198. 
$6.75. 


ASIA 


AHMAD, AZIZ, and GRUNEBAUM, C. E. VON (eds.). Mus- 
lim Self-Statement in India and Pakistan 1857- 
1968. Pub. under the auspices of the Near Eastern 
Center, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 1970. Pp. x, 240. 
DM 68. 


ALEXANDER, HORACE. Gandhi through Western Eyes. 
New York: Asia Publishing House. 1969. Pp. xi, 
218. $7.00. 


ARCHAIMBAULT, CHARLES. The New Year Ceremony 
at Basük (South Laos) With an afterword by 
PRINCE BOUN OUM. Abridged tr. by SIMONE B. BOAS. 
Data Paper: No. 78. Ithaca: Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Department of Asian Studies, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 1971. Pp. xiii, 137. $4.00. 


CHANG, RICHARD T. Historians and Meiji Statesmen. 
University of Florida Social Sciences Monograph 
No. 41. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 
1970. Pp. x, 105. $8.00. 


EDWARDES, MICHAEL. Plassey: The Founding of an 
Empire. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co. 1970. 
Pp. x, 209. $6.95. 


FREDERICKS, PIERCE G. The Sepoy and the Cossack. 
NAL Book. New York: World Publishing Co. 1971. 


Pp. 274. $7.50. 


GHALIB, MIRZA ASADULLAH KHAN. Dastanbüy: A Diary 
of the Indian Revolt of 1857. Tr. from the original 
Persian with a critical introd., glossary and notes 
by KHWAJA AHMAD FARUQI. New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 1970. Pp. 96. $6.95. 


HOOKHAM, HILDA. A Short History of China. New 
York: St. Martin's Press. 1970. Pp. 240. $10.00. 


Index to the Foreign & Political Department Rec- 
ords. Vol. 2, 1781—1783. Delhi: Manager of Publi- 
cations, Government of India, for the National 
Archives of India. 1968. Pp. ix, 414. $10.08. 


NGUYEN KHAC VIEN, 25 Years of Health Work. Viet- 
namese Studies, No. 25. [Hanoi:] n.p. 1970. Pp. 146. 


Our President, Ho Chi Minh. Hanoi: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House. 1970. Pp. 207. 


POWERS, THOMAS, Balita mula Maynila (News from 
Manila). Michigan Historical Collections, Bulletin 
No. 19; Center for South and Southeast Asian 
Studies, Special Publication No. ı. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan. 1971. Pp. 40. 


SETHI, R. R. (ed.). Fort William-India House Corre- 
spondence and Other Contemporary Papers Relat- 
ing Thereto (Public Series). Vol. 3, 1760-1763. In- 
dian Records Ser. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
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Government of India, for the National Archives of 
India. 1968. Pp. xlvii, 618. Rs. 28. 


THANI NAYAGAM, X. S. (selected and introd). Tamil 
Culture and Civilization. Readings: The Classical 
Period. New York: Asia Publishing: House. 1970. 


Pp. ix, 233. $7.95. 


VAN NIEL, ROBERT. À Survey of Historical Source 
Materials in Java and Manila. Asian Studies at 
Hawaii, No. 5. Asian Studies Program, University 
of Hawaii. [Honolulu:] University of Hawaii Press. 
1970. Pp. 255. $3.50. 


VARLEY, H. PAUL, with MORRIS, IVAN and NOBUKO. 
Samurai. Pageant of History Ser. New York: Dela- 
corte Press. 1971. Pp. 135. $4.50. 


UNITED STATES 


ADAMS, CHARLES C. Boontling, an American lingo: 
With a Dictionary of Boontling. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 272. $7.50. 


AITKIN, HUGH G. J. (ed.). Did Slavery Pay? Readings 
in the Economics of Black Slavery in the United 
States. New Perspectives in History. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1971. Pp. xiii, 343. $3.95. 


ALLARD, DEAN C., and BERN, BETTY (comps.). U. S. 
Naval History Sources in the Washington Area 
and Suggested Research Subjects. 3d ed.; Washing- 
ton: Naval History Division, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Navy Department. 1970. Pp. v, 
82. $1.00. 


ALLEN, DOUGLAS. Frederic Remington and the 
Spanish-American War. New York: Crown Publish- 
ers. 1971. Pp. Xi, 178. $10.00. 


AMES, FABER K. T'he Ames Family of Bruton, Somer- 
set, England. Los Angeles: [the Author]. 1969. Pp. 
iv, 285. $22.00. 


ASTRO, RICHARD, and HAYASHI, TETSUMARO (eds). 
Steinbech: The Man and His Work. Proceedings of 
the 1970 Steinbeck Conference sponsored by Oregon 
State and Ball State Universities. Corvallis: Oregon 
State University Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 183. $5.00. 


AUCHINCLOSS, LOUIS. Henry Adams. University of 
Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, No. 98. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1971. 
Pp. 48. 95 cents. 


AYA, RODERICK, and MILLER, NORMAN (eds.). The New 
American Revolution. With an epilogue by CHRIS- 
TOPHER LascH. New York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. x, 
342. Cloth $7.95, paper $3.95. 


BARNETT, A. DOAK. Our China Policy: The Need for 
Change. Headline Ser., No. 204. [New York:] For- 
eign, Policy Association. 1971. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


BILLIAS, GEORGE ATHAN, and GROB, GERALD N, (eds.). 
American History: Retrospect and Prospect. New 
York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 471. Cloth $7.95, 
paper $4.95. 

BISHOP, JOSEPH W., JR. Obiter Dicta: Opinions, Judi- 
cious and Otherwise, on Lawyers and the Law. 
New York: Atheneum. 1971. Pp. xii, 298. $8.95. 


BORMANN, ERNEST G, (ed). Forerunners of Black 
Power: The Rhetoric of Abolition. Englewood 
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Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. viii, 248. 
Cloth $8.50, paper $4.50. 


BRODIE, FAWN M. No Man Knows My History: The 
Life of Joseph Smith, the Mormon Prophet. 2d 
rev. ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1971. Pp. xiii, 
499, XX. $10.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1945), AHR, 51 


(1945-46): 725. 


BROOKS, PAUL. The Pursuit of Wilderness. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1971. Pp. xiii, 220. $6.95. 


BROWN, DALE W. Brethren and Pacifism. [Elgin, Ill.: 
Brethren Press.] 1970. Pp. 152. $2.00. 


BROWN, SLATER. The Heyday of Spiritualism. New 
York: Hawthorn Books. 1970. Pp. 264. $6.95. 


BROWN, VIRGINIA POUNDS, and NABERS, JANE PORTER 
(eds. with introd. and notes). Mary Gordon Duffee’s 
Sketches of Alabama: Being an Account of ihe 
Journey from Tuscaloosa to Blount Springs through 
Jefferson County on the Old Stage Roads. Univer- 
sity: University of Alabama Press. 1970. Pp. 96. 


$6.75. 


BURR, SAMUEL ENGLE, JR. The Burr-Hamilton Duel & 
Related Matters: A Statement. Aledo, Texas: Burr 
Publications. 1971. Pp. 36. $1.00. 


CANNON, ELIZABETH ROBERTS (ed). My Beloved 
Zebulon: The Correspondence of Zebulon Baird 
Vance and Harriett Newell Espy. With an introd. by 
FRANCES GRAY PATTON. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1971. Pp. xxv, 278. $10.00. 


CANTOR, MILTON (ed.). Hamilion. Great Lives Ob- 
served. Spectrum Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. vii, 184. Cloth $5.95, paper 


$1.95. 


CARPENTER, JOHN A. Ulysses S. Grant. ‘Twayne’s 
Rulers and Statesmen of the World Ser., No. 14. 
New York: Twayne. 1970. Pp. 217. 


CASSARA, ERNEST (ed). Universalism in America: 
A Documentary History. Boston: Beacon Press. 1971. 
Pp. xi, 290. $10.00. 


CASTOR, HENRY. The Tripolitan War, 1801~1805: 
America Meets the Menace of the Barbary Pirates. 
Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 1971. Pp. 
62. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


CLAWSON, MARION. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Praeger Library of U. S. Government De- 
partments and Agencies. New York: Praeger. 1971. 
Pp. xiii, 209. $8.50. 


COHEN, CARL. Civil Disobedience: Conscience, Tac- 
tics, and the Law. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 222. $7.50. 


COOK, DORIS E. Sherlock Holmes and Much More: 
Or Some of ihe Facts about William Gillette. 
[Hartford:] Connecticut Historical Society. 1970. Pp. 
viii, 112. $9.50. 


DANN, MARTIN E. (ed. with an introd.). The Black 
Press, 1827-1890: The Quest for National Identity. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1971. Pp. 384. 


$7.95. 


DAVIS, DAVID BRION (ed. with commentary). The 
Fear of Conspiracy: Images of Un-American Sub- 
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version from the Revolution io the Present. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1971. Pp. xxiv, 369. $10.00. 


DINNERSTEIN, LEONARD, and JACKSON, KENNETH T. 
(eds). American Vistas. Vol. 1, 1607-1877; Vol. 2, 
1877 to the Present. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 203; ix, 291. $2.25 each. 


DUNBAR, TONY. Our Land Too. New York: Pantheon 
Books. 1971. Pp. xxi, 231. $5.95. 


DVORIN, EUGENE P. (ed). The Senate's War Powers: 
Debate on Cambodia from the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Markham Political Science Ser. Chicago: Mark- 
ham Publishing Co. 1971. Pp. x, 244. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $2.50. 


Education for the Urban Disadvantaged: From 
Preschool to Employment. A statement on national 
policy by the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development. [New 
York: the Committee.] 1971. Pp. 86. $1.50. 


FAHEY, FRANK M., and FAHEY, MARIE L. (eds). Chab- 
ters from the American Experience. Vol. 1. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. x, 448. 
Cloth $7.95, paper $4.95. 


FERBER, MICHAEL, and LYND, STAUGHTON. The Re- 
sistance. Boston: Beacon Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 800. 
Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 


FICKER, VICTOR B., and GRAVES, HERBERT $. Deprivation 
in America. The Insight Ser: Studies in Con- 
temporary Issues. Beverly Hills, Calif: Glencoe 
Press. 1971. Pp. 149. 


FINN, JAMES (ed.). Conscience and Command: Jus- 
tice and Discipline in the Military. New York: 
Random House. 1971. Pp. x, 300, Cloth $8.95, 


paper $1.95. 


FLEISCHMANN, C. L. Trade, Manufacture, and Com- 
merce in the United States of America (Erwerbs- 
zweige, Fabrikwesen und Handel der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika). Tr. from German. Jeru- 
salem: Israel Program for Scientific Translations; 
distrib. by U.S. Department of Commerce, Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
Va. 1970. Pp. vi, 317. 


FLEISCHMANN, GLEN. The Cherokee Removal, 1838: 
An Entire Indian Nation Is Forced out of Its 
Homeland. Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1971. Pp. 88. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


FLINK, JAMES J. America Adopis the Automobile, 
1895-1910. Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press. 1970. 
Pp. 343. $12.50. i 


FOSTER, G. ALLEN. Sunday in Centreville: The Bat- 
tle of Bull Run, 1861. New York: David White. 
1971. Pp. vii, 166. $4.95. 


FRAZIER, THOMAS R. (ed). The Underside of Amer- 
ican History: Other Readings. Vol 1: To 1877; 
Vol. 2: Since 1865. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1971. Pp. ix, 307; ix, 355. $3.50 each. 


GALVIN, JOHN (ed). The First Spanish Entry into 
San Francisco Bay, 1775. The original Narrative, 
hitherto unpublished, by Fr. Vicente María, and 
further details by participants in the first ex- 
plorations of the Bay's waters, together with four 
contemporary maps and six illustrations in full 
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colour, from the brush and pencil of Louis Choris, 
who was at San Francisco in 1816. San Francisco: 
John Howell. 1971. Pp. 130. $7.50. 


GEPHART, RONALD M. (comp.). Periodical Literature 
on the American Revolution: Historical Research 
and Changing Interpretations, 1895-1970. A Se- 
lective Bibliography. Washington: Library of Con- 
gress. 1971. Pp. iv, 93. $1.00. 


The Great Chicago Fire, October 8-10, 1871, De- 
scribed by Eight Men and Women Who Experi- 
enced Its Horrors and Testified to the Courage 
of Its Inhabitants. Introd. and notes by PAUL M. 
ANGLE. New and enlarged ed. pub. in commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
fire. [Chicago:] Chicago Historical Society, 1971. 
Pp. 122. $7.50. 


GREELEY, DANA MCLEAN. 25 Beacon Street and Other 
Recollections. Boston: Beacon Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 
232. $10.00. 


HATCH, CARL E. (ed. and with an introd.). Dearest 
Susie: A Civil War Infantryman’s Letters to His 
Sweetheart. Exposition-University Book. New York: 
Exposition Press. 1971. Pp. 131. $3.50. 


HERNDON, WILLIAM H. Herndon's Lincoln: The True 
Story of a Great Life. A Selection. Ed. by DAVID 
FREEMAN HAWKE. American History Landmarks. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1970. Pp. xviii, 214. $2.95. 


HICKMAN, MARTIN B. The Military and American 
Society. 'The Insight Ser.: Studies in Contemporary 
Issues. Beverly Hills, Calif: Glencoe Press. 1971. 
Pp. 167. $2.50. 


HOOVER, DWIGHT W. A Teachers Guide to Ameri- 
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BENNETT, A. L. The Sources of Shakespeare's Merry Wives Bibliotheck, nos. 7-8, 1970. 
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DAVIS, AUDREY B. Some Implications of the Circulation 
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Seventeenth Century. J. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., Jan. 
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DIPPLE, ELIZABETH. Metamorphosis in Sidney’s Arcadias. 
Philol. Q., Jan. 1971. 


DOWNES, KERRY. Wren and Whitehall in 1664. Burlington 
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EDIE, CAROLYN"A. Charles n, the Commons and the Newark 
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ENGLAND, MARTHA WINBURN. Sir Philip Sidney and 
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FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN. Francis Bacon after His Fall. 
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FRASER, JAMES G. The First Attempt at Collating the Text 
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GREAVES, RICHARD L. William Sprigg and the Cromwellian 
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GUENDLING, JOHN E. Nature as a Political and Legal Norm: 
Locke’s Contribution. Enlightenment Essays, Spring 1970. 


HALL, A. RUPERT. Henry Oldenburg et les relations 
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PARTEE, MORRISS HENRY. Sir Philip Sidney and the 
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SIMPSON, A. W. B. The Early Constitution of the Inns of 
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BLAKEMORE, HAROLD. Latin American Studies in British 
Universities: Progress and Prospects. Latin Am. Res. R., 
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BOWMAN, DAVID H. Shaw, Stead and the Undershaft 
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BOWMER, JOHN C. The Wesleyan Conception of the 
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BROWN, JOHN. The Goddess as Excellent Cow: Selling 
“The Education of a Gentleman" as a Prescription for 
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Bibliography. Scottish Stud., no. 2, 1970. 


BRYSON, WILLIAM HAMILTON. Exchequer Equity 
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BULLOUGH, VERN and BONNIE. The Causes of the Scottish 
Medical Renaissance of the Eighteenth Century. Bull. Hist. 
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BURKE, JOHN G. Kirk and Causality in Edinburgh, 1805. 
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BUXTON, NEIL K. Entrepreneurial Efficiency in the British 
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Biographical Appreciation. Brit. J. Criminology, Oct. 
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CLARK, GEORGE STEPHENS. Trafalgar: The Final Victory. 
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CLINE, PETER K. Reopening the Case of the Lloyd George 
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CRAWFORD, THOMAS. Political and Protest Songs in 
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CROOK, D. P. Portents of War: English Opinion on 
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Philosophy of Samuel Johnson. WM Q, Jan. 1971. 
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FREDEMAN, WILLIAM E. Prelude to the Last Decade: Dante 
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British Commonwealth and Ireland 
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Taught Generals. Int. Af., Jan. 1971. 


LOSMAN, D. L. J. S. Mill on Alternative Economic Systems. 
Am. J. Ec. Sociol., Jan. 1971. 
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Conservation in a Highland Glen: An Example from Glen 
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Dec. 1970. 


MAYR, OTTO. Adam Smith and the Concept of the Feedback 
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August 1856. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., special publ. no. 10, 


1970. 


WEAVER, WARREN. In Pursuit of Lewis Carroll. Lib. 
Chronicle (Texas), Nov. 1970. 


WEBB-CARTER, B. W. The Letters of William Bell, 89th 
Foot, 1808-1810, Part n. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., Autumn 


1970. 


WHITWORTH, T. A. Technical College Libraries and 
Librarians in England. J. Librarianship, Jan. 1971. 


WILKES, JOHN. Sussex History. History, Oct. 1970. 


WOOD, R. DEREK. J. B. Reade, F. R. S., and the Early 
History of Photography. Parts 1, 1. An. Sci., Mar. 1971. 


Recently Published Articles 


WOODWARD, DAVID R. David Lloyd George. A Negotiated 
Peace with Germany, and the Kuhlman Peace Kite of 
September, 1917. Canadian J. Hist., Mar. 1971. 


WURGAFT, LEWIS D., e£ al. Bibliography of Works in the 
Philosophy of History, 1966-1968. 1965: Addenda. Hist. 
and Theory, beiheft 10, 1971. 


ZUG, CHARLES G., III. Sir Walter Scott and the Ballad 
Forgery. Stud. Scottish Lit., July 1970. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


AKENSON, D. H. Was De Valera a Republican? R. Pol., 
Apr. 1971. 


BAKER, W. M. A Case Study of Anti-Americanism in 
English-Speaking Canada: The Election Campaign of 
1911. Canadian Hist. R., Dec. 1970. 


BELOFF, MAX. Commonwealth without Common Power. 
Int. J., Spring 1971. 


BENNETT, NEVILLE. Consultation or Information? Britain, 
the Dominions and the Renewal of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, 1911. New Zealand J. Hist., Oct. 1970. 


CHALMERS, JOHN w. Myself the Wanderer: Canada's 
Literate Artist, Paul Kane [1810-71]. Mont. Mag. W. 
Hist., Autumn 1970. 


CHARBONNEAU, HUBERT, and LAVOIE, YOLANDE. 
Introduction à la reconstitution de la population du Canada 
au xvi” siécle—Etude critique des sources de la période 
1665-1668. R. hist. am. fr., Mar. 1971. 


CHARLAND, THOMAS. La démission du Dr Meilleur comme 
surintendant de l'éducation (1855). R. hist. am. fr., Mar. 


1971. 


CHARTRAND, RENÉ. Notes on Bermuda Military Forces, 
1687-1815. Mil. Collector and Historian, Fall 1970. 


ECCLES, W. J. The Social, Economic, and Political 
Significance of the Military Establishment in New France. 
Canadian Hist. R., Mar. 1971. 


FAIRBURN, MILES. New Zealand and Australasian 
Federation, 1883-1901: Another View. New Zealand J. 
Hist., Oct. 1970. 


FEELEY, JAMES. À Library in Crisis: The University of 
Toronto Library, 1890-1892. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1970. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN S. The British South Africa Company 
and the Jameson Raid. J, Brit: Stud., Nov. 1970. 


GARRETT, W. E. Canada's Heartland, the Prairie Provinces. 
Nat. Geog., Oct. 1970. 


GILLEY, SHERIDAN. Protestant London, No-Popery and the 
Irish Poor. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1970. 


GRIMSHAW, PATRICIA. Politicians and Suffragettes. 
Women’s Suffrage in New Zealand, 1891-1893. New 
Zealand J. Hist., Oct. 1970. 


HAGY, JAMES WILLIAM. René Lévesque and the Quebec 
Separatists. W. Pol. Q., Mar. 1971. 


HARRIS, COLE. Of Poverty and Helpiessness in Petite- 
Nation. Canadian Hist. R., Mar. 1971. 


HUTTENBACK, ROBERT A. The Siege of Chitral and the 
“Breach of Faith Controversy" —The Imperial Factor in 
Late Victorian Party Politics. /. Brit. Stud., Nov. 1970. 


France 


JACKSON, DAVID. The Judicial Commonwealth. Cambridge 
Law J., Nov. 1970. 


KERR, D. G. G. The 1867 Elections in Ontario: The Rules of 
the Game. Canadian Hist. R., Dec. 1970. 


" KRIEGEL, A. D. The Irish Policy of Lord Grey's 
Government. EHR, Jan. 1971. 


LEWTHWAITE, GORDON R. Commonwealth and Common 
Market: The Dilemma of the New Zealand Dairy 
Industry. Geog. R., Jan. 1971. 


LYON, PEYTON. The Trudeau Doctrine. Int. J., Winter 
1970-71. 

MASSEY, HECTOR J. The Commonwealth since the Second 
War: An Historical Survey. J. Asian and Afric. Stud., Oct. 
1970. 


MAYER, LAWRENCE. Federalism and Party Behavior in 
Australia and Canada. W. Pol. Q., Dec. 1970. 


MCCOLLOM, PATRICIA. The French in Acadia. Hist. Today, 
Jan. 1971. 


MOLEN, PATRICIA A. Population and Social Patterns in 
Barbados in the Early Eighteenth Century. WMQ, Apr. 


1971. 


MORRISON, C. A. English Legal Education for 
Commonwealth Students. Round Table, Jan. 1971. 


MORTON, DESMOND. Aid to the Civil Power: The Canadian 
Militia in Support of Social Order, 1867-1914. Canadian 
Hist. R., Dec. 1970. 


PRESTON, ADRIAN. The Profession of Arms in Postwar 
Canada, 1945-1970. Political Authority as a Military 
Problem. World Pol., Jan. 1971. 
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QUINN, MAGELLA. Les capitaux français et le Québec, 
1855-1900. R. hist. am. fr., Mar. 1971. 


RANGER, FELICITY. The Historical Manuscripts 
Commission and Northern History. N. Hist., 5, 1970. 


RAUDZENS, GEORGE. “Red George" Macdonell, Military 
Saviour of Upper Canada? Ontario Hist., Dec. 1970. 


RICKETTS, EDMOND F., and WALTZER, HERBERT. Electoral 
Arrangements and Party System: The Case of Canada. W. 
Pol. Q., Dec. 1970. 


ROTHERMUND, DIETMAR. Impediments to “Development 
from Below” in India's Economic History. /. Asian and 
Afric. Stud., 6, 1970. 


SILVERMAN, PETER GUY. Military Aid to Civil Power in 
British Columbia: 'The Labor Strikes at Wellington and 
Steveston, 1890, 1900. Pac. N.W. Q., July 1970. 


SMITH, RONALD D. Agent [David] McLane: Lone 
Revolutionary in Canada [executed, 1797]. Rocky Mt. Soc. 
Sci. J., Oct. 1970. 


STANFORD, W. T. Towards a History of Classical Influences 
in Ireland. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Sect. C., 


no. 3, 1970. 


VAYDA, ANDREW P. Maoris and Muskets in New Zealand: 
Disruption of a War System. PSQ, Dec. 1970. 


WALLOT, JEAN-PIERRE. Religion and French-Canadian 
Mores in the Early Nineteenth Century. Canadian Hist. 
R., Mar. 1971. 


YOUNG, BRIAN J. The Defeat of George-Etienne Cartier in 
Montreal-East in 1872. Canadian Hist. R., 
Dec. 1970. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 


GOUBERT, PIERRE. Historical Demography and the 
Reinterpretation of Early Modern French History: A 
Research Review. J. Interdisc. Hist., Autumn 1970. 


HOPE, THORNTON. A Toast to Dom Pierre Perignon. Am. 
Soc. Legion Honor Mag., no. 2, 1971. 


LUCET, CHARLES. Ecrire l'Histoire. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 
1971. 


MOODY, JOSEPH N. French Anticlericalism: Image and 
Reality. Cath. Hist. R., Jan. 1971. 
FRANCE: TO 1700 


BRUCE, ROBERT. Louis xiv's Missions to Siam. Hist. 
Today, Mar. 1971. 


CHOUX, JACQUES. Les séminaires de Pont-à-Mousson au 
xvi‘ siècle. An. Est, no. 2, 1970. 


GASCON, RICHARD. Immigration et croissance urbaine au 
xvi‘ siècle. L'exemple de Lyon. Annales, July-Aug. 1970. 


JACKSON, RICHARD A. Peers of France and Princes of the 
Blood. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 1971. 


KELLEY, DONALD R. Murd'rous Machiavel in France: A 
Post Mortem. PSQ, Dec. 1970. 


LACHIVER, MARCEL. Prix des grains à Paris et à Meulan 
dans la seconde moitié du xv1* siècle (1573-1586). An.: Ec., 
soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


LE ROY LADURIE, EMMANUEL, and COUPERIE, PIERRE. Le 
mouvement des loyers parisiens de la fin du Moyen Age au 
xvin* siècle. Annales, July-Aug. 1970. 


MOUGEL, F. C. La fortune des Bourbon-Conty: revenus et 
gestion, 1655-1791. R. hist. mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 
1971. 

MOURS, SAMUEL. Note sur les galériens protestants. Bull. 
Soc. hist. Prot. fr., Apr.- June 1970. 


NINOMIYA, HIROYUKI. Un cadre de vie rurale au xvi‘ et 
xvin siècle: la seigneurie de Fleury-en-Birére. Paris et Ile- 
de-France, 18-19, 1967-68 [pub. 1970]. 


REVEL, JACQUES. Autour d'une épidémie ancienne: la peste 
de 1666-1670. R. hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


FRANCE: 1700 TO 1919 


AGULHON, MAURICE. Les notables du Var sous le Consulat. 
R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


ARMENGAUD, ANDRÉ. Mariages et naissances sous le 
Consulat et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 
1970. 
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BAILEY, CHARLES R. An Eighteenth-Century French Board 
of Education. Hist. Ed. Q., Summer 1970. 


BERGERON, LOUIS. Problèmes économiques de la France 
napoléonienne. R. hist. mod. contemp., 


July-Sept. 1970. 


BETEILLE, ROGER. Les migrations saisonniéres en France 


sous le Premier Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., July—Sept. 


1970. 


BIRABEN, JEAN-NOEL. La statistique de population sous le 
Consulat et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 


1970. 


BOURDON, JEAN. Le sénatus-consulte de 1807, l'épuration 
de la magistrature en 1807—1808 et ses conséquences. R. 
hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


BOUVIER, JEAN. À propos de la crise dite de 1805: les crises 
économiques sous l'Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., 


July-Sept. 1970. 


BRUGUIERE, MICHEL. Finance et noblesse: l'entrée des 
financiers dans la noblesse d’Empire. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


BUTEL, PAUL. Crise et mutation de l'activité économique à 
Bordeaux sous le Consulat et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


CÉLESTIN, NICOLE. Le notariat parisien sous l'Empire. R. 
hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


CHASTAGNOL, ANDRE. La prosopographie, méthode de 
recherche sur l'histoire du Bas-Empire. An.: Ec., soc., 
civil., Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


CLAUSE, GEORGES. L'industrie lainiére rémoise à l'époque 
napoléonienne. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


DARNTON, ROBERT. Reading, Writing, and Publishing in 
en dd France: A Case Study in the Sociology 
of Literature. Daedalus, Winter 1971. 


DARQUENNE, ROGER. La fondation d'une dynastie de 
maitres-charbonniers: les Warocque. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


DESAIVE, JEAN-PAUL. Clergé rural et documents fiscaux. 
Les revenus et charges des prétres de campagne au nord-est 
de Paris, d’après les enquêtes fiscales des xvn“ et xvne 
siecles. R. hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


DINET, HENRI. La Grande Peur en Hurepoix (juillet 1789). 
Paris et Ile-de-France, 18-19, 1967-68 [pub. 1970]. 


DUPÄQUIER, JACQUES. Problémes démographiques de la 
France napoléonienne. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 


1970. 


DURAND, CHARLES. Conseils privés, conseils des ministres, 
conseils d'administration de 1800 à 1814. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


DURYE, PIERRE. Les chevaliers dans la noblesse impériale. 
R. hist. mod. contemp., ]uly-Sept. 1970. 


EPP, ANTHONY R. Voltaire and the Anabaptists. Mennonite 
Q. R., Apr. 1971. 


EVANS, H. V. William Pitt, William Miles and the French 
Revolution. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1970. 


FOUCART, BRUNO, L'artiste dans la société de l'Empire: sa 
participation aux honneurs et dignites. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


Recently Published Articles 


FOX, FRANK. Negotiating with Russia: Ambassador Ségur's 
Mission to Saint-Petersburg, 1784-1789. Fr. Hist. Stud., 


Spring 1971. 


FREBURG, LOREN. Louis Daguerre and the Birth of 
Photography. Mankind, Jan. 1971. 


GAYOT, GERARD. Serviteurs ou partisans: les francs-magons 
ardennais à l'époque du consulat et de l’Empire. R. Nord, 


July-Sept. 1970. 


GODECHOT, as ai Sens et importance de la 
transformation des institutions révolutionnaires à l'époque 
napoléonienne. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


GODEL, JEAN. L’Eglise selon Napoléon. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


GOFF, T. J. A. LE, and MEYER, JEAN. Les constructions 
navales en France pendant la seconde moitié du xvın® 
siècle, An.: Ec., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


GROS, A. Le coup d'État du 2 décembre 1851 vu par un 
député protestataire. R. Nord, July-Sept. 1970. 


HÉMARDINQUER, JEAN-JACQUES. Une correspondance de 
banquiers parisiens (1808-1815). Aspects socio-politiques. 
R. hist, mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


HOUDAILLE, JACQUES. Le probléme des pertes de guerre. R. 
hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


JENNINGS, LAWRENCE C. L'abolition de l'esclavage par le 11° 
République et ses effets en Louisiane 1848-1858. R. fr. 
hist. Outre-Mer, no. 4, 1969. 


JONES, W. R. Palladism and the Papacy: An Episode of 
French Anticlericalism in the Nineteenth Century. /. 
Church and State, Autumn 1970. 


KENT, SHERMAN. Electoral Lists of France's July 
Monarchy, 1830-1848. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 1971. 


LEBLOND, MARYVONNE. La scolarisation dans le 
département du Nord au xix° siècle. R. Nord, July-Sept. 


1970. 


LÉON, ANTOINE. Promesses et ambiguités de l'oeuvre 
d'enseignement technique en France de 1800 à 1815. R. 
hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


Lettres sur les journées de juillet et octobre 1789 [docs.]. 
An. hist. Rév. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


LÉVY, JEAN-MICHEL. Les notables de l'Ain sous le Consulat 
et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


LEYMARIE, M. Rentes seigneuriales et produit des 
seigneuries en Limousin. An. hist. Rev. fr., Oct.-Dec. 


1970. 

LHOTE, JEAN. Le mouvement naturel de la population de 
Metz sous le Consulat et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., 
July-Sept. 1970. 

MARLIN, ROGER. La derniére tentative électorale de 


Montalembert aux élections législatives de 1863. R. hist. 
mod. comtemp., Oct.—Dec. 1970. 


NORTH, RENÉ. The Marseillaise." Hist. Today, Mar. 
1971. 


OZOUF, MONA. Symboles et fonction des äges dans les fétes 
révolutionnaires. An. hist. Rev. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


PALLUEL-GUILIARD, ANDRÉ. Les notables dans les Alpes du 
Nord sous le Premier Empire. R. hist. mod. contemp., 


July-Sept. 1970. 


Spain and Portugal 


PANAGIATOPOULOS, BASILE. Les structures d’äge du 
personnel de l'Empire R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 


1970. 


PARKER, HAROLD T. The Formation of Napoleon's 
Personality: An Exploratory Essay. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 


1971. 


PATRICK, ALISON. Regicides and Anti-Regicides in January 
1793: the Significance of Fouché's Vote. Hist. Stud., Oct. 


1970. 


POIDEVIN, RAYMOND. L'exemple du tarif douanier frangais 
de 1910. À. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


REARICK, CHARLES. Symbol, Legend, and History: 
Michelet as Folklorist-Historian. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 


1971. 


REBOUILLAT, MARGUERITE. L'établissement de 
l'administration préfectorale dans le département de Saône- 
et-Loire: les deux premiers préfets. R. hist. mod. contemp., 


July-Sept. 1970. 


ROCHE, DANIEL. Les primitifs du Rousseauisme: Une 
analyse sociologique et quantitative de la correspondance de 
J.-J. Rousseau. An.: Ec., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


ROLLET, CATHERINE. L'effet des crises économiques du 
début du xıx* siècle sur la population. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


SENKOWSKA-GLUCK, MONIKA. Les donataires de Napoleon. 
R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


SOBOUL, ALBERT. Le Héros et l'Histoire. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July—Sept. 1970. 


STUART, ANGELA. The Siege of Paris. Mankind, Apr. 1971. 


TAVENEUX, RENÉ. Les écoles de campagne en Lorraine au 
xvin® siècle. An. Est, no. 2, 1970. 


TILLY, CHARLES, and SHORTER, EDWARD. The Shape of 
Strikes in France, 1830-1960. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., Jan. 


1971. 


TULARD, JEAN. Problèmes sociaux de la France impériale. 
R. hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


WATT, E. D. De Maistre's Critique of French Lockeanism. 
J. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


WELCH, M. L. Napoleon's Marshals: Augereau. Am. Soc. 
Legion Honor Mag., no. 3, 1971. 
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WELCH, M. L. Napoleon's Marshals: Ney. Am. Soc. Legion 
Honor Mag., no. 2, 1971. 


WOOD, WILLIAM J. Forgotten Sword [Napoleon's "Grand 
Tactics"]. Mil. Aff., Oct. 1970. 


WORONOFF, DENIS. Tradition et innovation dans la 
sidérurgie: un exemple de gestion d'entreprise en Haute- 
Marne sous le Consulat et l'Empire. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


FRANCE: SINCE 1919 


BAKER, DONALD NOEL. The Politics of Socialist Protest in 
France: The Left Wing of the Socialist Party, 1921-39. J. 
Mod. Hist., Mar. 1971. 


BAUDOT, MARCEL. La Résistance frangaise face aux 
problémes de répression et d'épuration. R. hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Jan. 1971. 


BOUDON, RAYMOND. Sources of Student Protest in France. 
An. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., May 1971. 


BOUDOT, FRANÇOIS. Sur des problèmes du financement de la 
Defense natiorrale (1936-1940). R. hist. deux. guerre 
mond., Jan. 1971. 


CAMERON, RONDO. L'économie française: passé, présent, 
avenir. An.: Ec., soc., civil., Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


DEJONGHE, E. Problèmes sociaux dans les houillères du 
Nort et du Pas-de-Calais pendant la seconde guerre 
mondiale. R. hist. mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


FORTIER, PAUL A. Etat présent de l'utilisation des 
ordinateurs pour l'étude de la littérature française. 
Computers and Humanities, Jan. 1971. 


LEWIS, EDWARD G. Social Backgrounds of French 
Ministers, 1944-1967. W. Pol. Q., Sept. 1970. 


MARTEL, ANDRÉ. Le renouveau de l'histoire militaire en 
France. R. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


MICHEL, HENRI. La Révolutiori nationale. Latitude d'action 
du gouvernement de Vichy. À. hist. deux. guerre mond., 


Jan. 1971. 


SCHALK, DAVID L. The Birth of a Movement: Naissance des 
pretres-ouvriers, by Emile Poulat [r. art.]. J, Soc. Hist., 
Fall 1970. 


STOCK, PHYLLIS H. Students versus the University in Pre- 
World War Paris. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 1971. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


GENERAL 


ACEVES, JOSEPH B. Tranquility, Individualism, and Social 
Change in Old Castile. Bucknell R., Fall 1970. 


CARDOZO, MANOEL. England's Fated Ally. Luso-Braz. R., 
Summer 1970. 


CASTELO-BRANCO, FERNANDO. Escravatura e o pretenso 
racismo dos portugueses. Anaïs, XIX, 1970. 


DIAS, JOSÉ LOPES. Pops ambienciais e humanos para a 
história cultural e política da Beira Baixa. Anais, XIx, 


1970. 


PI-SUNYER, ORIOL. The Perception of the Past: Spanish 
Historiography. Buckneil R., Fall 1970. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
EARLY MODERN 


BOXER, C. R. Lord Tyrawly in Lisbon, 1728-41. Hist. 
Today, Nov. 1970. 


BOXER, C. R. The Spaniards in Cambodia, 1595-1599. 
Hist. Today, Apr. 1971. 
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CALLAHAN, WILLIAM J. The Problem of Confinement: An 
Aspect of Poor Relief in Eighteenth-Century Spain. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. R., Feb. 1971. 


CANTERA Y BURGOS, FRANCISCO. Memorial anónimo 
dirigido a Felipe mt en pro de los conversos originarios del 
judaismo. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., July-Sept. 1970. 


CANTERA Y BURGOS, FRANCISCO. Don Jose María Millás 
Vallicrosa (In memoriam). Bol. R. Acad. Hist., Oct.-Dec. 


1970. 


CASTELO-BRANCO, FERNANDO. Aspectos e problemas da 
crise de 1383. Anais, XIX, 1970. 


CASTELO-BRANCO, FERNANDO. Eugénio de Castro 
historiador. Anaïs, XIX, 1970. 


COVA, M. T. TRIGO NETO E. O pensamento político de 
Duarte Ribeiro de Macedo. Do tempo e hist., 10, 1970. 


FERRER BENIMELI, JOSE ANTONIO. El destierro del conde de 
Aranda segün los despachos del embajador austríaco. 
Hispania, Jan.~Apr. 1970. 


FREITAS, EUGÉNIO DA CUNHA E. René de Grenoble—um 
mercador francés no Porto seiscentista. Anaïs, XIX, 1970. 


GALLAGHER, MARY A. Padre António Vieira and the Role of 
the New Christians in Portugal, 1640-1668. /. Am. Port. 
Cult. Soc., Summer-Fall 1970. 


‘GIL, MARIA OLÍMPIA DA ROCHA. O porto de Ponta Delgada e 
o comércio açoriano no século xvit (elementos para o estudo 
do seu movimento). Do tempo e hist., 111, 1970. 


GOMES, ANTONIO LUÍS, A figura erudita e benfazeja de D. 
Teodósio n, Duque de Braganga. Anais, XIX, 1970. 


GUILLEN, JULIO. Un mapamundi grabado de 1519 
desaparecido. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., july-Sept. 1970. 


KAGAN, RICHARD L. Universities in Castile 1500-1700. Past 
and Present, Nov. 1970. 


KELLENBENZ, HERMANN. Wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Aspekte 
der überseeischen Expansion Portugals. Scripta 
Mercaturae, no. 2, 1970. 


MOTA, A. TEIXEIRA DA. As rotas marítimas portuguesas no 
Atlántico de meados do século xv ao penültimo quartel do 
século xvi. Do tempo e hist., 111, 1970. 


MOTA, A. TEIXEIRA DA. A malograda viagem de Diogo 
Carreiro a Tombuctu em 1565. Anais, XIX, 1970. 


MOXÓ, SALVADOR DE. La nobleza castellano-leonesa en la 
Edad Media. Problemática que suscita su estudio en el 
marco de una historia social. Hispania, Jan.-Apr. 1970. 


NEVINS, LAWRENCE. An American View of Pombaline 
Portugal. /. Am. Port. Cult. Soc., 
Summer-Fall 1970. 


Recently Published. Articles 


NIETO, JOSE c. Two Spanish Mystics as Submissive Rebels. 
Bibl. humanisme Renaissance, no. 1, 1971. 


PARKER, GEOFFREY. Spain, Her Enemies and the Revolt of 
the Netherlands 1559-1648. Past and Present, Nov. 1970. 


PUENTE SANTIDRIÁN, PABLO. Fernández de Villegas, 
humanista ascético, traductor de Plutarco. Burgense, X1, 


1970. 


RAU, VIRGINIA. Morte ou libertagäo del-rei D. Afonso vı. 
Do tempo e hist., 111, 1970. 


SCOTT, WILLIAM HENRY. An Original Eighteenth-Century 
View of Spanish Rights of Conquest. Unitas, Sept. 1970. 


SOUTO, ANTÓNIO MEIRELES DO. O Infante Santo e os 
Jerónimos. Anais, XIX, 1970. 


VALE, ALEXANDRE DE LUCENA E. No quarto centenário de 
João de Barros. Anaïs, XIX, 1970. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


ARIAS DIVITO, JUAN CARLOS. La actuación de Mociño en la 
fiebre epidémica de Andalucía (1804-1805). Hispania, 
Jan.-Apr. 1970. 


CARRILLO, ISABEL. La poblaciön y la propiedad en la Sagra 
de Toledo del siglo xvıralxvın. Estud. geog., Aug. 1970. 


CORTADA, JAMES W. Spain and the Second World War: The 
Laurel Incident. /. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 1970. 


ESPADAS BURGOS, MANUEL. La Primera Internacional y la 
historiografía espanola. Hispania, Jan.-Apr. 1970. 


FORT COGUL, E. Las desamortizaciones del siglo xıx y su 
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Tschechen. Arch. mittelrhein. Kirchengesch., 

XXII, 1970. 


DÖSSLER, E. Die oberbergische Wirtschaft . . . bis zum 
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BRILLING, BERNHARD. Geschichte der Juden in Breslau 
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XVI, 1971. 


DE JONG, H. M. E. Medical Men and Medicine in the 
Correspondence of Athanasius Kircher (1602-80). Janus, 


no. 4, 1959. 


DÖSSLER, E. Die märkische Eisen- und bergische 
Textilwirtschaft als Vorbild für Hessen am Ende des 18, 
Jahrhunderts [doc.]. Beitr. Gesch. Dortmunds Grafsch. 
Mark, ıxv, 1969. 


EICHLER, HELGA. Zucht- und Arbeitshäuser in... 
Brandenburg-Preussen . . . vom Ende des 17. bis zum 
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1970. 


GORCEIX, BERNARD. Mystique et théátre au xvii? siécle, en 
Allemagne: “La comédie spirituelle des noces du Christ et 
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GRESKY, WOLFGANG. Harzreisen der Grafen Christian und 
Friedrich Leopold zu Stolberg. Harz-Z., XX1, 1970. 


GRIESER, RUDOLF. G. W. Leibniz und die sogenannte 
Heiratsurkunde der Kaiserin Theophanu. Braunschweig. 
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HENNING, FRIEDRICH-WILHELM, et al. Báuerliche 
Einkommen im 18. Jahrhundert. /b. Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 
I, 1970. ý 


HEYDEN, HELLMUTH. Briefe Philipp Jacob Speners nach 
Stargard i.P. Balt. Stud., 1v1, 1970. 


HOENSCH, JÖRG K. Der Streit um den polnischen 
Generalzoll 1764-1766: Zur Rolle Preussens und 
Russlands beim Scheitern der Finanzreform Stanisław 
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JORDAHN, OTTFRIED. Georg Friedrich Seilers Wirksamkeit 
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KLEIN, ERNST. Der Staat als Unternehmer im 
Saarländischen Steinkohlenbergbau (1750-1850). 
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KOSZYK, KURT. “Die Dortmundischen Zeitungen" im 
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Göttingen und dem Haag im :7. und 18. Jahrhundert. 
Göttinger Jb., XVIIL, 1970. 


LOTZ, FRIEDRICH. Zur Auswanderung aus Baden- 
Württemberg nach dem Südosten. Sudostdeutsch. Arch., 
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MARTIN, GEROLD P. R. Zur Geschichte der Kirchheimer 
Quecksilbergruben . . . (1755 bis 1761). Alzyer 
Geschichtsbl., VI, 1970. 


MATHY, HELMUT. Franz Anton Dürr und die Gutenberg- 
Forschung an der Mainzer Universität im Jahre 1784. 
Gutenberg- Jb., 1970. 


PETERS, JAN. Ostelbische Landesarmut: Statistisches über 
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Spätfeudalismus (Schwedisch-Pommern und Sachsen). /6. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 1, 1970. 


SCHULZ, URSULA. Zwei schlesische Lebensschicksale aus 
friderizianischer Zeit: Karl Adolph von Rexin [and] der 
Rittmeister von Krakau. /b. Schles. Friedrich- Wilhelms-U. 
Breslau, XVI, 1971. 


STUDTMANN, JOACHIM. Herzog Georg Wilhelm und die 
französische Prinzessin. Niedersachs. Jb., XLI-XLn, 


1059-70. 


TERHALLE, HERMANN. Seidenbauversuche in 
Südwestdeutschland mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des 
kurpfálzischen Amtes Alzey. Alzeyer Geschichtsbl., vu, 


1970. 


WEIGELT, HORST. Friedrich 11. von Preussen und die 
Schwenckfelder in Schlesien. Z. Relig.- u. Geistesgesch., 
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BECKER, GERHARD. Briefe von Elise Engels an ihren Sohn 
1848/49. Z. Geschichiswiss., no. 10, 1970. 


BERLET, EDUARD. Wie Alzey französisch war (1796-1813). 
Alzeyer Geschichtsbl., vu, 1970. 


BLAYAU, NOEL. Une négociation matrimoniale sans 
lendemain entre la Bavariére et la France du Second 
Empire (1856). R. hist. dipl., July-Sept. 1970. 


CHODOROWSKI, JERZY. J. G. Fichte: Precursor of the 
German Doctrine of “Large-Area-Economy.” Polish W. 
Aff., no. 1, 1970. 


DEUERLEIN, ERNST. 150 Jahre kommunale 
Selbstverwaltung in Nürnberg 1818-1968. Mitteil. Ver. 
Gesch. Stadt Nürnberg, tv, 1970. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


DUFRAISSE, ROGER. Les notables de la rive gauche du Rhin 
à l'époque napoléoaienne. R. hist. mod. contemp., 
July-Sept. 1970. 


EISFELD, GERHARD. Die Anfänge liberaler Parteien in 
Dortmund 1858-1870. Beitr. Gesch. Dortmunds Grajsch. 
Mark, xxv, 1969. 


FABER, KARL-GEORG. Nova Marxiana. Hist. Z., Oct. 1970. 


HJELHOLT, HOLGER. Radowitz og det slesvig-holstenske 
spørgsmål i oktober 1850. Hist. Tids. (Denmark), no. 1, 
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JOULIA, ANTOINETTE. Les institutions administratives des 
départements hanséatiques. R. hist. mod. contemp., 
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KABELL, AA. Zur Protokollierung des Kleinen Reichsrats in 
Kopenhagen am 26. Dezember 1863. Z. Ges. Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Gesch., xcv, 1970. 


KANTZENBACH, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. Im Schatten der 
Grösseren: Friederich Feuerbach, Bruder und 
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Gesch. Stadt Nürnberg, LVII, 1970. 


KEINEMANN, FRIEDRICH. Bemerkungen zur wirtschaftlichen 
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Dortmunds Grafsch. Mark, LXV, 1969. 


KEINEMANN, FRIEDRICH. Preussische Erkundigungen über 
den Speyerer Bischof Johannes von Geissel auf eine 
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Arch. mittelrhein. Kirchengesch., XXII, 1970. 


KÖRNER, KARL WILHELM. Johann Christian Zimmermann: 
Ein deutscher Unternehmer in Übersee. Tradition, 
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KÜHN, JOACHIM. Hardenberg und die Frauen. Bar von 
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LEHMANN, HERBERT. Die Ruhrorter Vincke-Säule und die 
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Duisburger Forsch., XIV, 1970. 


MARKOV, WALTER. Institutions napoléoniennes en 
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contemp., July-Sept. 1970. 


MEINHARDT, GÜNTHER. Göttingen in der napoleonischen 
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1970. 


OBERMANN, KARL. Ludolf Camphausen und die bourgeoise 
Konterrevolution: Zur Rolle der liberalen Bourgeoisie in 
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OSWALD, H. Die Eingliederung der Rheinlande in Preussen. 
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AMATO, CARMELO D'. Ideologia e politica in Giuseppe 
Ferrari. Stud. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


BASSO, JANINE. Les lettres italiennes de Regnier-Desmarais, 
ami de Magalotti. R. et. ital., Apr.- June 1970. 


BAUER, CARLO ALBERTO. Pagine di storia patria: la lotta per 
Pautonomia, 1848-1866; 1867-68 [pts. 1, 2]. Stud. trentini ` 
scienze stor., nos. 2, 4, 1970. 


BERCHET, JEAN-CLAUDE. Chateaubriand in Italia. Veltro, 
June 1970. 


BERTI, ENRICO. F. D. Guerrazzi da Palazzo Vecchio alle 
Murate [1849]. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct.—Dec. 1970. 


BERTI, GIUSEPPE. Spunti sociologici nelle opere di 
Melchiorre Gioia. Boll. stor. biacentino, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


BONTINCK, F. Documents Ámericains sur la tentative 
d'enróler Garibaldi dans les armées unionistes. 
Risorgimento (Belgium), no. 2, 1970. 
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BORELLI, GIORGIO. Alcune lettere di Luigi Luzzatti ad 
Angelo Messedaglia [Oct. 28, 1863-Oct. 25, 1871]. Ec. 
stor., Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


BRAIVE, G., and MONDOVITS, I. Le corps diplomatique et 
consulaire belge en Italie (1830-1914). Risorgimento 
(Belgium), no. 2, 1970. 


BULFERETTI, LUIGI. In margine al progresso tecnologico: 
invenzioni "curiose" nei trasporti in Italia nel secolo xix. 
Rass. ec., Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


CALOGERO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA. Le operazioni militari per 
l'occupazione dello Stato pontificio e la presa di Roma: 20 
settembre 1870. Stud. romani, July-Sept. 1970. 


CAMPANELLA, ANTHONY P. Il battaglione di San Patrizio e 
la mitica crociata per salvare lo Stato Pontificio nel 1860. 
Risorgimento (Milan), Oct. 1970. 


CAPONIGRI, A. ROBERT. Umanità and Civilta: Civil 
Education in Vico. R. Pol., Oct. 1969. 


CARINI, CARLO. La cultura politica di Santorre di 
Santarosa. Pensiero pol., no. 1, 1970. 


COMPOSTO, RENATO. I giornali del giovane Crispi. Nuovi q. 
meridione, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


COPPA, FRANK J. The Religious Basis of Giuseppe 
Mazzini’s Political Thought. /. Church and State, Spring 


1970. 


CORBO, ANNA MARIA. L'esportazione delle opere d'arte 
dallo Stato pontificio tra il 1814 e il 1823. Arte, June 1970. 


COSTA, GUSTAVO. Giovanni Fabbroni e il fratelli Humboldt 
(con inediti di Wilhelm ed Alexander von Humboldt, 
Giuseppe Micali, Madame de Staël, Andrea Mustoxidi, 
Lucas Alamán, Fabbroni). Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


COSTA, GUSTAVO. Vico e Locke. G. crit. fil. ital., July-Sept. 
1970. 


ELLIS, P. BERRESFORD. Mazzini: His Influence on the 
Welsh Independence Movement. Boll. Domus mazziniana, 
no. I, 1970. 


FALZONE, GAETANO. La dittatura garibaldina in Sicilia e la 
terra. Risorgimento Sicilia, Jan.- June 1970. 


FERRARA, MARIO N. L’Europa e il comunismo nelle profezie 
di Mazzini. Osservatore pol. lett., Apr. 1971. 


FROSINI, VITTORIO. Napoleone [1] e la coscienza politica 
italiana. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


GABRIELE, MARIANO. I grandi porti italiani nel secolo xix. 
Stor. pol., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


GALASSO, GIUSEPPE. Il pensiero religioso di Antonio 
Genovesi. R. stor. ital., Dec. 1970. 


GAUDIOSO, MATTEO. I democratici siciliani nell'emigrazione 
[pt. 2]. Risorgimento Sicilia, Jan.-Dec. 1969. 


GIANGRASSO, LETIZIA. La politica inglese e il piano di 
confederazione italiana dopo Villafranca. Risorgimento 
(Milan), Oct. 1970. 


GIORDANI, NICOLA. Storia e storiografia della rivolta 
palermitana del “sette e mezzo" [1866]. Risorgimento 
Sicilia, Jan.-Dec. 1969. 


GIUFFRIDA, ROMUALDO. Raffaele Rubattino e la spedizione 
dei Mille. Nuovi g. meridione, July~Sept. 1970. 


Italy 


GIUFFRIDA, ROMUALDO. Tentativi di sviluppo industriale in 
Sicilia nel primo ottocento: la cartiera Turrisi (1821-1842). 
Risorgimento Sicilia, Jan.~Dec. 1969. 


GIUNTA, FRANCESCO. L’edizione nationale delle opere di M. 
Amari: attualità dello storico del Vespro. Cult. scuola, 


July-Sept. 1970. 


JONARD, N. Le probléme du luxe en Italie au xvm“ siècle. 
R. et. ital., July-Dec. 1969. 


JOVINE, FRANCESCO. Del brigantaggio meridionale. 
Belfagor, Nov. 30, 1970. 


LALLI, ANTHONY B., and O'CONNOR, THOMAS H. Roman 
Views on the American Civil War. Caih. Hist. R., Apr. 


1971. 


LATREILLE, ANDRÉ. Le clerge du Sud-Est et l'occupation de 
Rome par Napoleon, 1809-10. Cah. hist., no. 2, 1968. 


LISIO, PASQUALE ALBERTO DE. Note su Cuoco e Foscolo (Dal 
Saggio storico della rivoluzione napoletana del 1799 allo 
Account of the Revolution of Naples). Pensiero pol., Dec. 
1970. 


MANFRE, ANTONINO. L'Oreteo [1839-1842] di F. Crispi. 
Risorgimento Sicilia, Jan.- June 1970. 


MARINO, GIUSEPPE CARLO. L'ideologia dei moderati siciliani 
(nell'epistolario inedito di F[rancisco] Di Giovanni). 
Risorgimento Sicilia, Jan.-Dec. 1969. 


MARINO, GIUSEPPE CARLO. Neo-guelfismo ed ideologia 
borghese nel '48 siciliano [pts. 1, 2]. Nuovi g. meridione, 
Jan.-Mar., July-Sept. 1970. 


MARRARO, HOWARD R. A Description of Rome and Naples 
in an Eighteenth Century American Magazine [Boston 
Magazine, Apr. 1785]. Cath. Hist. R., Jan. 1971. 


MARRARO, HOWARD R. Views on America and the 
American Revolution in Contemporary Italian Reviews. 
Forum ital., Mar. 1971. 


MAS, ENRICO DE. Vico's New Method of a New Science. J. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


PALUMBO, LORENZO. I salari agricoli a Molfetta in Terra di 
Bari dal 178g al 1865. An. stor. ec. soc. U. Napoli, vm, 


1967. 


PIGNATELLI, GIUSEPPE. Le origini settecentesche del 
cattolicesimo reazionario: la polemica antigiansenista del 
Giornale ecclesiastico di Roma [1785-1797]. Stud. stor., 
Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


PLACANICA, AUGUSTO. Cassa Sacra e beni della Chiesa nella 
Calabria del Settecento [pt. 1]. An. stor. ec. soc. U. Napoli, 


virt, 1967. 


POMPA, LEON. Vico's Science. Hist. and Theory, no. 1, 


1971. 


PUCCIO, UMBERTO. Carlo Cattaneo storico ed ideologo della 
borghesia e dello sviluppo capitalistico. Stud. stor., 
Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


RAINONE, CORRADO. Galanti economista [pt. 3]. An. stor. 
ec. soc. U. Napoli, vm, 1967. 


TAMBORRA, ANGELO. Il Concilio Vaticano 1e gli orientali 
"ortodossi." Illusioni e disinganni (1868-1870). Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


VALLAURI, CARLO. Storia e rivoluzione nel pensiero di 
Pisacane. Stor. pol., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 
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ZALIN, GIOVANNI. Le condizioni economico-sociali del 
Veronese alla caduta della Repubblica [2 pts.]. Ec. stor., 
Apr.- June, July-Sept. 1970. 
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AGATA, RAFFAELE D'. La questione di Trieste nella vita 
politica italiana dalla liberazione al trattato di pace. Stor. 
pol., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


ALBERTAZZI, ALESSANDRO. Il movimento cattolico a 
Bologna sul finire del secolo xıx. Civitas, Oct. 1969. 


ALBERTAZZI, ALESSANDRO. Il movimento cattolico al 
termine dell’Opera dei Congressi. Civitas, Nov.-Dec. 1969. 


ALLAIN, JEAN CLAUDE. Les debuts du conflit italo-turc: 
Octobre 1911-janvier 1912 (d’après les Archives 
frangaises). R. hist. mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


ANDREOLI, ALDO. Angelandrea Zottoli. Nota sul carattere 
dell'uomo. G. stor. lett. ital., no. 4, 1970. 


ARCARI, PAOLA MARIA. La cultura classica di V. Pareto. 
Cah. Vilfredo Pareto, Oct. 1970. 


BARELLI, GIULIO. Romolo Murri e i primi movimenti sociali 
e politici dei cattolici italiani. /dea, Feb. 1971. 


BASILE, ANTONINO. Raffaele Piccoli liberale calabrese [pt. 
1]. Nuovi q. meridione, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


BICOCCHI, DARIA FREZZA. Propaganda fascista e comunità 
italiane in USA: la Casa Italiana della Columbia 
University. Stud. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


BIMA, FAUSTO. Pietro Bastogi. Nuova antol., Nov. 1969. 


BOLCHINI, PIERO. Milano 1915: il socialismo c la guerra. 
Movimento operaio socialista, Oct.~Dec. 1970. 


BONLAY, CH. Irrationalisme et anti-intellectualisme en Italie 
à la frontière du Xix* et du xx‘ siécles. R. ei. ital., 
Apr.-June 1970. 


BOSSI, ELDA. Lettere da Fiume di Giuseppe Maianini. 
Osservatore pol. lett., June 1970. 


BOSWORTH, RICHARD. Great Britain and Italy’s Acquisition 
of the Dodecanese, 1912-1915. Hist. J., Dec. 1970. 


BUTTITTA, PIETRO A. La Sicilia € pid antica della mafia. 
Ponte, Nov. 30, 1970. 


CANFORA, FABRIZIO. Per la Repubblica del 2 giugno 1946. 
Belfagor, Jan. 31, 1971. 


CARANTI, ELIO. I risultati delle votazioni del 7 giugno 
[1070]. Civitas, Oct. 1970. 


CASOLI, LUCIANO. Il programma agrario del PCJ durante la 
Resistenza. Crit. marxista, Nov.~Dec. 1970. 


CÄSSOLA, MARISA. Bassani, scritiore-testimone. Nord Sud, 
Feb. 1971. 


CATALUCCIO, FRANCESCO. La formazione culturale e 
politica di A. di San Giuliano. Nuova antol., Nov. 1969. 


CHIASSINO, GIUSEPPE. Áncora su taluni aspetti demografici 
dell'urbanizzazione in Italia. G. ec. an. ec., July-Aug. 


1970. 


COLAPIETRA, RAFFAELE. Benedetto Croce dinanzi al 
fascismo [pts. 3, 4, 5]. Rass. pol. stor., July-Sept., 
Oct.-Dec. 1970; Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


1930 


COLARIZI, SIMONE. Le Leghe contadine in Puglia nel primo 
dopoguerra. Stor. contemp., Dec. 1970. 


CORDOVA, FERDINANDO. Le origini dei sindacati fascisti. 
Stor. coritemp., Dec. 1970. 


CORTI, PAOLA. Bruno Buozzi nel biennio rosso 
(1919-1921). Rass. pol. stor., Jan-Mar. 1971. 


COTRONEO, GIROLAMO. La speranza nella provetta: la 
rivoluzione pedagogica. Nord Sud, Jan. 1971. 


CURTIS, ITALO DE. Luigi Sturzo: i problemi del dopoguerra 
e il PPI. Civitas, Oct. 1969. 


DEDATO, NICOLA. I critici cattolici e l'interpretazione 
crociana di Vico [pt. 1]. R. stud. crociani, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


EDWARDS, PETER. The Austen Chamberlain-Mussolini 
meetings. Hist. J., Mar. 1971. 


FABBRI, L. La Società Geografica Italiana e l'esplorazione 
in Etiopia. Boll. Museo Risorgimento (Bologna), Oct. 15, 
1969. 

FENOALTEA, SERGIO. Una riunione clandestina del 
Comitato di Liberazione. Nuova antol., Mar. 1971. 


FERRI, FRANCO. Lenin e il movimento operaio italiano. 
Crit. marxista, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


FORTUNA, SAVERIO. Problemi della magistratura in Italia: 
reclutamento e formazione professionale. Civitas, Oct. 


1969. 
FRANCO, CARLO. La casa in Campania. Nord Sud, Mar. 
1971. 


FROSINI, VITTORIO. D'Annunzio ela “Carta del Carnaro.” 
Nuova antol., Jan. 1971. 


GALLI, GIORGIO. Il PCI rivisitato. Mulino, Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


GARRUCCIO, LUDOVICO. Le tre età del fascismo. Mulino, 
Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


GENOVESI, FRANCO. I cattolici e la politica, oggi e domani. 
Idea, Jan. 1971. 


GENTILE, EMILIO. Attualità di Pareto. Osservatore pol. lett., 
Feb. 1970. 


GENTILE, EMILIO. Lenin in Italia. Osservatore pol. lett., 
June 1970. 


GIBELLI, ANTONIO. ll reclutamento di manodopera nella 
provincia di Genova per il lavoro in Germania 
(1940-1945). Movimento liberazione Ital., Apr.-Sept. 


1970. 


GIFUNI, G. B. Il secondo Ministero Pelloux. Osservatore pol. 
lett., May 1970. 


GIFUNI, G. B. Salandra e Mussolini. Osservatore pol. lett., 
Mar. 1971. 


GIUFFRIDA, AGOSTINO. Wagner in Sicilia. Nuova antol., 
Mar. 1971. 


GIUFFRIDA, ROMUALDO. Il Banco di Sicilia e la sua prima 
espansione nel sistema creditizio italiano (1870-1875). 
Nuovi q. meridione, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


GONDOLFO, ANTONINO. Una conferenza mancata di Luigi 
Russo. Osservatore pol. lett., May 1970. 


GRANDI, FERRUCCIO. Le condizioni dello sviluppo 
industriale. Nord Sud, Mar. 1971. 


Recently Published Articles 


GUERRINI, LIBERTARIO, and BERTOLO, GIANFRANCO. Le 
campagne toscane e marchigiane durante il fascismo. Note 
sulla situazione economica e sociale dei ceti contadini. 
Movimento liberazione Ital., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


JANNAZZO, ANTONIO. Previsione e Utopia: Antonio 
Gramsci. Nuovi q. meridione, June 1970. 


JANNAZZO, ANTONIO. Vitalità e storia nel pensiero crociano 
[2 pts.]. R. stud. crociani, July-Sept., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


KOFF, STEPHEN P. L'addio di Nenni. Ital. Q., Fall 1970. 


KUNINA, DINA. Lenin il Komintern e il neo-centrismo del 
PSI. Crit. marxista, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


LABINI, PAOLO SYLOS. Un libello su Salvemini. Ponte, Dec. 
31, 1970. 


LAGHI, GUIDO. I] PRI in Reggio Emilia dal 1919 al 1945. 
Ric. stor., June 1969. 


LAPEYRE, HENRI. Retour à Croce. R. hist., Jan.-Mar. 
1971. 


LAZZARINI, ANTONIO. I cattolici padovani e il vescovo 
Pellizzo [pts. 1, 2]. Rass. pol. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1970; 
Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


LEVRERO, SILVANO. Bordiga alla vigilia del Congresso di 
Livorno. Crit. marxista, Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


LOGGIA, ERNESTO GALLI DELLA. Problemi di sviluppo 
industriale e nuovi equilibri politici alla vigilia della prima 
guerra mondiale: la fondazione della Banca Italiana di 
Sconto. R. stor. ital., Dec. 1970. 


LOTTI, LUIGI. Crispi successore di Depretis. Nuova antol., 
Dec. 1969. 


MABBUTT, FRED R. The Lateran Treaty. A Study in the 
Diplomacy of Two Romes. Am. Benedictine R., Dec. 1970. 


MAGNANI, ALDO. Antonio Gramsci nei ricordi di un 
militante comunista reggiano. Ric. stor., Dec. 1970. 


MAIONE, GIUSEPPE. Il biennio rosso: autonomia e 
spontaneità operaia contro le organizzazioni tradizionali 
(1919-1920). Stor. contemp., Dec. 1970. 


MALAGODI, OLINDO. Filippo Turati e il vecchio socialismo. 
Nuova antol., Apr. 1970. 


MANNO, ROSALIO. Le bande Simar dal settembre 1943 al 
giugno 1944. Aspetti della lotta partigiana nell’Italia 
centrale [pt. 1]. Movimento liberazione Ital., Oct.-Dec. 
1970. 


MANTOVANI, GIOVANNI. Verso "Iniziativa Democratica": i 
giovani degasperiani e il Consiglio Nazionale di 
Grottaferrata. Civitas, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


MARCHIONE, MARGHERITA. Prezzolini Recaptures His Past. 
ltal. Q., Fall 1970. 


> 
MARIANO, EMILIO. Il carteggio D'Annunzio-Mussolini. + 
Osservatore pol. lett., Mar. 1971. 


MARINO, GIUSEPPE CARLO. Satana a Congresso [12th 
congress of Italian scientists, Palermo, 1875]. Risorgimento 
Sicilia, Jan.- June 1970. 


MARRAMAO, GIACOMO. La problematica della scientficità del 
marxismo nel pensiero di Antonio Labriola. G, crit. fil. 
ital., July-Sept. 1970. 


MARZARI, FRANK. Projects for an Italian-led Balkan Bloc of 
Neutrals, September-December 1939. Hist. J., Dec. 1970. 


Italy 


MASSOLA, UMBERTO. Una polemica tra comunisti italiani e 
sloveni durante l'ultimo conflitto mondiale. Crit. marxista, 
Sept.-Oct. 1970. 


MATTEUCCI, NICOLA. La Grande Coalizione [present-day 
Italian politics]. Mulino, Jan.-Feb. 1971. 


MELCHIONNI, MARIA GRAZIA. La politica estera di Carlo 
Sforza nel 1920-1921. R. stud. pol. int., Oct.-Dec. 1969. 


MERLINO, STEFANO. Le regioni nella scelta della democrazia 
cristina. Ponte, Nov. 30, 1970. 


MICCICHE, GIUSEPPE. La Sicilia orientale dall'occupazione 
delle terre al fascismo (1919-1922) [pts. 1, 2]. Movimento 
operaio socialista, Jan.-Mar., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


MOMIGLIANO, ARNALDO. Gaetano De Sanctis (1870-1957). 
Cult. scuola, July-Sept. 1970. 


MONTANO, ROCCO. Montale e Croce. Kal. Q., Winter 1970. 


MORI, GIORGIO. La Fiat dalle origini al 1918. Crit. 
marxista, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


NEGRI, ANTIMO. Giovanni Gentile storico della filosofia 
italiana. G. crit. fil. ital., July-Sept. 1970. 


Nel nome del SIFAR. Commissione parlamentare 
d'inchiesta sugli eventi del giugno-luglio 1954: dalla 
Relazione della minoranza di Sinistra. Ponte, Jan. 31-Feb. 
28, 1971. 


ODDO, FRANCESCO LUIGI. Il pensiero e l'opera politica di 
Giovanni Giolitti [pt. 2]. Nuovi g. meridione, Apr.- June 
1970. 


OLIVA, MARIAFEDERICA. La tradizione socialista a Reggio 
Emilia e l'opposizione al fascismo. Ric. stor., Dec. 1969. 


OSBAT, LUCIANO. Paese, guerra e fascismo nelle pagine de 
L'Assistente ecclesiastico, 1940-1945. Rass. pol. stor., 
Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


PAJETTA, GIULIANO. L'emigrazione italiana ed il PCF tra le 
due guerre. Crit. marxista, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 


PAPA, ANTONIO. Roma 1870: città assai troppo antica per i 
moderni bisogni. Rass. arch. stato, May-Aug. 1970. 


PASSERIN D’ENTREVES, ETTORE. Riflessioni sul problema 
del potere temporale a cent’anni da Porta Pia. Mulino, 
Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


PELLEGRINO, MARA. Il socialismo reggiano dal 1914 al 
1918. Ric. stor., Dec. 1970. 


PELLICANI, ANTONIO. I cattolici e le elezioni amministrative 
romane del 1872. Stud. romani, Jan.-Mar. 1970. 


PEPE, ADOLFO. La costituzione della Confederazione 
Generale del Lavoro e il PSI (1906-1908). Stor. contemp., 
Dec. 1970. 


PERFETTI, FRANCESCO. Il mito imperialista ed il 
nazionalismo italiano. Stor. pol., Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


PERGOLA, COSIMO. Mezzogiorno, riforme e nuovo corso 
sindacale. Realtà Mezzogiorno, Jan. 1971. 


PETRACCHI, GIORGIO. L'Italia ela preparazione 
diplomatica della conferenza di Pietrogrado. Stor. pol., 
Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


PICCIOTTI, GIULIO. Cattolici e comunisti. Nord Sud, Jan. 
1971. 


QUAGLIANI, ANTONIO. 1870: una breccia tra storia e mito. 
Mulino, Oct.-Dec. 1970. 
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QUAGLIANI, ANTONIO. Il partito popolare a Macerata di 
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RAGGHIANTI, CARLO. À proposito della polemica Croce- 
Parri alla Consulta. R. stud. crociani, July-Sept. 1970. 


REBERSCHAK, MAURIZIO. Giuseppe Sacchetti. Accordi e 
dissensi nel movimento cattolico italiano alla fine 
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RENZI, WILLIAM A. The Entente and the Vatican during the 
Period of Italian Neutrality, August 1914-May 1915. Hist. 


J., Sept. 1970. 


RÉPACI, FRANCESCO ANTONIO. Le spese dello stato e il 
reddito nazionale nell'ottennio 1961-68. Atti. Accad. naz. 
Lincei: Classe sci. morali stor. filol., Mar.-Apr. 1970. 


RESTIFO, GIUSEPPE. L’esercito italiano alla vigilia della 
grande guerra. Stud. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1970. | 


RIOSA, ALCEO. ll partito socialista e il movimento operaio in 
Italia dal 1892 al 1914 [pts. t, 2]. Stor. pol., Oct.-Dec. 
1970; Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES C. The Origins of British Opposition to 
Mussolini Over Ethiopia. J. Brit. Stud., Nov. 1969. 


ROCHAT, GIORGIO. La Missione Malladra e la 
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Orientale nel 1926. Risorgimento (Milan), Oct. 1970. 


ROSA, GABRIELE DE. La crisi del neoguelfismo ela questione... 
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SALA, TEODORO. Stampa clandestina italiana e movimento 
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SCIORTINO, CAROLA GUGINO. Agrigento 1968. Profilo 
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1970. 


SCOPPOLA, PIETRO. La aconfessionalità del Partito Popolare 
Italiano nel pensiero di Luigi Sturzo. Civitas, July-Aug. 


1969. 


SECHI, SALVATORE. Il morale delle truppe durante la prima 
guerra mondiale. Stud. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


SENECA, FEDERICO. L'opera storica di Roberto Cessi. Arch. 
stor. ital., no. 1, 1970. 
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TASHJEAN, JOHN E. Moscas Dreifache Wirklichkeit der 
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Vilfredo Pareto, Oct. 1970. 
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On War and Greed in the Second Century B.C. 





W. V. HARRIS 


THE PROBLEM of the possible economic motives of Roman imperialism has 
rightly seemed to nonspecialists one of the most important in the history 
of the Roman Republic, but it has for a long time received relatively little 
attention from specialists.! One kind of economic explanation, in terms of 
markets and opportunities for investment, was attacked long ago by Tenney 
Frank in what remains the classic discussion;? his arguments were later im- 
proved by others, and, as far as most Roman acts of expansion are concerned, 
explanations of this type have today little support among Roman historians. 
For a long time there were no extended discussions of the possible economic 
motives for Roman imperialism in the second century B.c.,3 but recently a 
leading student of the external relations of republican Rome, Professor E. 
Badian, returned to the problem, and he came to decisive conclusions. In 
his view, “no such motives can be seen, on the whole, in Roman policy"; 
"strange as it may seem to a generation nourished on Marx, Rome sought 
no major economic benefits"; "the whole myth of economic motives in Rome's 
foreign policy at this time [the second century] is a figment of modern 
anachronism, based on ancient anachronism."'* It is emphatically denied that 
desire for economic gain, public or private, was a motive that influenced 
Roman decisions to go to war, and those who have denied this are dismissed, 
not without justification, as having imposed doctrinaire views of imperialism 
on a set of facts that they do not fit. It can be said more generally that com- 
petent ancient historians are nowadays acutely aware of the dangers of 
anachronism in explaining imperialistic behavior in the ancient world; one 
notes the strictures of Professor K. J. Dover on those who have tried to find 


1] use the term “imperialism” here to mean expansion of power in general, nót only annexa- 
tionist expansion; cf. below, p. 1382. In this article I have kept footnotes and discussion of the 
numerous peripheral controversies to a minimum. 

2 Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914), especially 277-97. This is mostly repeated from his 
“Mercantilism and Rome's Foreign Policy,” AHR, 18 (1912-13): 283-52. 

3 Filippo Cassola, I gruppi politici romani nel III secolo a.C. (Trieste, 1962), especially 50-83, 
393-404, made some interesting remarks about the third century, and also about the second. 
For a critique see especially the review by Tohn Briscoe, Classical Review, n.s. 18 (1963): 322-23. 

4 Roman Imperialism in the Late Republic (2d ed.; Oxford, 1968), 17, 18, 20. 
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the "real motives" for the Athenian expedition to Sicily in 415 outside the 
pages of Thucydides.5 

In the Roman case some contemporaries of the events certainly seemed 
to think that there were some motives that can be called "economic." When 
in 88 s.c. King Mithridates of Pontus captured a Roman general and ex- 
consul, Manius Aquillius, he gave a startling demonstration of what some of 
their more vigorous opponents thought of the Roman imperialists: Aquillius, 
who had perhaps offered special provocation, was put to death in a symboli- 
cally appropriate manner, by having molten gold poured down his throat. 
Thus was greed rewarded. It is probable in fact that Roman greed by this time 
played an important part in the propaganda of the Hellenistic enemies of 
Rome. It may of course be the case that such accusations were completely 
unfair® or resulted from effects of Roman expansion that were purely in- 
cidental. 

Again, no one doubts that by the sixties of the first century s.c. the desire 
of senatorial politicians to pay off their debts and to enrich themselves was 
an important motive and possibly the main motive of the bellicose attitude 
of Rome toward some foreign states. We have much less firsthand informa- 
tion about Roman politics and finance in the second century. Conditions 
were different then—but how different? 

The purpose of this article is to argue that while modern scholars have 
succeeded: in showing that certain kinds of economic motives, which can be 
roughly classified as mercantilist or commercial, were generally of very slight 
importance for Roman imperialism in the second century, they have failed 
to pay sufficient attention to other economic advantages that accrued to those 
Romans who decided what foreign policy would be. Desire for these other 
economic advantages was, it will be argued, an important motive in the 
formation of Roman policy. 


WE SHOULD ADMIT STRAIGHTAWAY that since we can only speculate about 
the unconscious reasons why Roman senators behaved as they did, there 
can never be any completely satisfying explanation of their behavior. If 
we restrict ourselves to more or less conscious motives, we shall still have 
a difficult time with the evidence. There were reasons to distort in public 
what may have been the real motives for action. When the Romans went 
to war they almost invariably felt that it was necessary to satisfy the 
formal requirements of the fetial law, according to which war could prop- 
erly be fought only for res repetitae, to obtain compensation for wrongs 
suffered. It is clear too that the high regard felt for certain virtues, par- 
ticularly fides (“good faith") may also have seriously distorted stated reasons 


5 A, W. Gomme, A. Andrews, and K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 4 
(Oxford, 1970): 229-30. 

6 Not that such views were restricted to those foreigners who were hostile to Rome; cf. 1 
Maccabees 8: 9. 
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for going to war. Polybius in fact tells us explicitly that when they went to 
war the Romans were careful] to find a pretext that would appeal to foreign, 
that is to say mainly Greek, opinion.” Further, the restraints sometimes 
suggested by fides, and perhaps even those of the fetial law, may have had a 
real effect on policy. It is rash to assume that religious and moral beliefs 
of this kind are only camouflage. Evidently in the time of Polybius some, if 
not all, members of the Roman Senate were quite cynical about the fetial 
law, but it would be wrong to assume that it had no effect in determining 
the occasions on which Rome went to war. Finally, the character of the 
Roman political system made it difficult for ancient writers, and now makes 
it difficult for us, to know what arguments were used in favor of, or against, 
any particular decision to make war. Cassius Dio tells us that it was difficult 
to write the history of Rome under the Empire partly because the most 
important decisions were made in private,’ and (whatever Dio thought) it 
was not much easier to write the history of the Republic. Serious discussions 
about foreign policy did take place in the Senate- (not that any official rec- 
ord of the proceedings was made in the second century), and the will of 
the plebs, or at least part of it, could sometimes make itself felt even in 
matters of foreign policy (see below)—but in general, as is universally 
agreed, decisions of foreign policy were effectively in the hands of a rather 
small number of influential senior senators who had no need to broadcast 
full and candid accounts of their reasoning. 

None of our main sources attempts to assess the possible economic motives 
of Roman imperialism. Polybius' generally favorable attitude toward Rome 
appears at its strongest (at its most defensive, some might say) on the subject 
of financial probity—with at least one demonstrable exaggeration as a 
result. He knew that the Romans had sometimes done more plundering than 
wás required by their assumed aim of obtaining political domination over 
the whole world; we are prevented by textual gaps from knowing whether he 
had any explanation of the fact. Later on in the writing of his history, how- 
ever, even Polybius came to think that the financial probity of the Romans 
had declined since they had begun to fight “overseas wars."? Later writers 
about the second century were almost all believers in theories of a moral 
decline, marked by luxuria (“self-indulgence”) and avaritia (“greed”), 
which was supposed to have invaded the Roman state from various dates, 
mostly in the period 187-146. The intellectual and political history of this 
outlook is a matter of great interest, but it cannot be pursued here; it is 
enough to point out that avaritia, which was in the view of some later 
Roman writers the great charge that could be leveled against Roman im- 
perialism, was schematically excluded from explanations of the earlier 

? Polybius 36. 2. 
8 Cassius Dio 53. 19. 9. 
? On financial probity see Polybius 6. 56. 1-5—but we know of no one who was put to death 


for electoral bribery. On the excessive plundering of Syracuse in 211, see Polybius 9. 10. Polybius’ 
later views are in 18. 35. 1-2; cf. 31. 25. 
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phases of Roman imperialism. Such motives were thought by, for example, 
Cicero and Sallust to have been foreign to the Roman aristocracy before 
certain dates (it is possible of course that they were right); the scheme was 
pervasive, and it was not thought necessary to produce evidence. 

What economic effects of war were visible to second-century senators? I 
will deal first with public finance. It is very.difficult to reach any satisfactory 
estimates of the actual effects of war—on the one side indemnities, booty, 
real property (including mines) acquired by the state, and provincial tax- 
ation; on the other side primarily the expenses of maintaining military 
forces. Some scholars, notably Tenney Frank, have attempted to calculate 
the public expenditure and income of Rome in this period.!? The results are 
inevitably inconclusive—even for the period down to 167, for which Livy 
provides much relevant information—mainly because certain items of in- 
come, for instance provincial] taxation, booty from some sources, and the 
income from the Spanish mines, cannot be worked out within useful limits. 
We do not, incidentally, have any evidence to justify the common assertion 
that Sicily was the only province that "paid its way" before 133. Nor can 
any conclusion about the proportion of public income to public expenditure 
be drawn from the information, provided by the elder Pliny, that in 157 
the treasury contained gold, silver, and coin to the substantial but not 
spectacular value of 104 million sesterces, for there would have been little 
point in building up a reserve significantly larger than that.!! Unfortunately 
the figures that Pliny gave in the same passage for the state of the treasury 
in 91 are not properly transmitted in the manuscripts; it certainly looks as 
if they showed an immense accumulation since 157, but no safe conclusion 
can be drawn. 

There are, however, two points that can usefully be made about public 
finance in the second century. First, its whole scale was much greater than 
it had been before the Second Punic War, so that even if income exceeded 
essential expenditure by only a fairly small percentage (as Frank concluded 
—on insufficient evidence—for the period 200-157), much larger sums were 
now available for nonessential purposes. Second—and this is particularly 
important since it was evidently noticed by senators, as the precise effects 
of empire on the treasury may not have been—the Romans were able in the 
second century to afford some public luxuries unimaginable in the third 
century. No one will suggest that the Romans fought wars primarily to free 
themselves from their light burden of direct taxation, but the fact remains 
that in 167, when Aemilius Paullus brought home from Macedon booty to 
the value of some 120 million sesterces (or quite possibly a much larger 
sum) and Macedonian taxation began to flow into the Roman treasury, 
direct taxation of Roman citizens ceased. Equally, no one will suggest that 


10 4n Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (hereafter ESAR), 1, Rome and Italy of the Republic 
(Baltimore, 1933): 126-46, 222-91. 
11 Pliny Naturalis Historia 33. 55. 
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the Romans fought wars in the second century primarily to provide them- 
selves with public works that they could not have afforded before, but the 
fact remains that by previous standards it was a time of immense expenditure 
on such things. After a period of understandable restraint in the first three 
censorships after the Second Punic War, there began with the censorship of 
the elder Cato and L. Valerius Flaccus in 184 a period of vigorous activity. 
Frank collected most of the details, and they need not be repeated here, 
but since so little attention is usually given to the financial implications of 
these activities, I will mention some important instances. As a preliminary 
it may be helpful to point out with all due reserve some indications of the 
scale of Roman public finance in this period. According to the best estimate, 
the ordinary annual income from direct taxation of property of Roman 
citizens (the tributum simplex) did not in the period of the Second Punic 
War exceed 3.6 million sesterces, and may have been even less. The cost 
of the pay of a single legion for one year was nominally about 2.4 million 
sesterces (but many legions were not kept in service for a full twelve months, 
and deductions from cash pay were made for food and equipment). In their 
censorship Cato and Valerius Flaccus probably spent 6 million sesterces 
(exactly the amount that King Antiochus was paying in indemnity each 
year) on a single project, the improvement of the sewage system. Livy pro- 
vides a long list of other projects, as he does for the censorships of 179 and 
174. The censors of 174 undertook building not only in the city of Rome, 
the normal practice, but in colonies as well; it has been suggested that this 
was done at the expense of the colonies themselves,!* but it is fairly clear 
from Livy's account that the expense was borne by the central treasury.!* 
In 144—140 the Aqua Marcia, the greatest of the Roman aqueducts up to 
that time, was constructed at a cost of 180 million sesterces. It was also a 
great period of road building: not to mention roads in Macedon and Spain 
that had not been needed before, most of the great trunk roads of Italy 
were constructed in the second century, as is now becoming increasingly 
clear. Building styles were also becoming more luxurious. In 146 the first 
marble buildings in Rome—the temples of Juno and Jupiter vowed by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, the conqueror of Macedon, and paid for from his spoils 
—were erected, and the first gilded ceiling was constructed in the Capitolium 
in 142—141. 

Scholars have often been puzzled by the-emphasis that Polybius in his 
description of the Roman political system places on the importance to the 
demos of the state contracts for building and revenue collecting—almost 


12 Frank, ESAR, 1: 183-875. 

18 See Gaetano De Sanctis, Storia dei romani, vol. 3, pt. 2 (Turin, 1916): 623-31. 

14 Frank, ESAR, 1: 186. 

15 Livy 41. 27. 10-13. (On the text, compare Will Richter, "Zum Bauprogramm der Censoren 
des Jahres 174 v. Chr. [Livius 41, 27, 5-12]," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, n.s. 104 [1961]: 
257-69). 

16 Compare my Rome in Etruria and Umbria (Oxford, 1971), 161-69. 
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everyone, he says, was involved in them." That was not of course literally 
true, but the statement is only intelligible if we pay attention to the enor- 
mous growth of public building activity in the second century, growth which 
was in effect financed by war and conquest. 

There were still further public luxuries: while Gaius Gracchus' grain- 
subsidy law of 123 would have been inconceivable for other reasons in the 
third century, it could not in any case have been afforded then. There had 
been selling of grain below the market price at least once in the third 
century (in 251), but for a regular scheme the treasury had to be as 
affluent as it was in the second century. We do not know at all reliably what 
the average market price of grain was at Rome in the time of Gaius Grac- 
chus, or how many people benefited from his scheme (some three hundred 
and twenty thousand people eventually seem to have benefited from the later 
scheme of Clodius); but it can be estimated that for every ten thousand 
beneficiaries the state expended in an average year from seven to eight 
hundred thousand sesterces. Right-wing persons later claimed that Gaius 
Gracchus’ law exhausted the treasury, which was quite untrue; but the 
expense was considerable and again, in effect, financed by war and con- 
quest. 

'These facts are known to the scholars who deny that economic motives 
were of any importance in leading Rome into war. They generally argue 
that Rome did not put much effort into exploiting her overseas power for 
public revenue. Much attention is paid to the fact that under the terms of 
the Roman settlement in Macedon in 167 Rome collected taxes at somewhat 
less than half the rate of the taxation of the Macedonian kings. This is not, 
however, to be explained by a lack of will to exploit on the part of the 
Romans. It may very well have been the case that the Senate estimated that 
no higher rate could be exacted without the presence of a Roman governor 
and a regular garrison (Macedon had not been annexed), which was un- 
desirable for other reasons.1® There is no reason to think that the total 
burden of taxation paid by the Macedonians was lightened, for although 
they no longer had to pay for King Perseus and his arıny, they did have to 
pay (after they had suffered the devastation and pillaging of war) for the 
governments of four republics and, in three of them, for some military 
forces. Nor should we suppose that because the Senate decided to close the 
Macedonian mines in 167 and forego the revenue from them it was indifferent 
to this revenue; relations between the Senate and the publicani who might 
have organized the collection of revenue were bad at this time, and it would 
obviously have been dangerous to leave collection in local hands; in any case 
the mines were reopened in 158. It begs the question, I think, to say that 
increased revenues were merely an incidental result of war. Rome is said 
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to have continued to collect revenues in the provinces “as much from inertia 
as from conscious choice,” a phrase that I confess I do not understand. 
The decision to collect revenues was indeed utterly unsurprising, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it was anything other than entirely conscious. 
Roman wars were wars of plunder, at least in the sense that plundering 
was a normal part of them.?? If prisoners were lucky enough to survive, 
as a general rule they had to be ransomed or sold into slavery. Moveable 
private property—very widely defined—came into the possession of the 
victorious army, and, whatever the precise legal status of such booty was, 
a share was seldom in practice refused to the soldiers. About the effects of 
this on ordinary soldiers I shall have more to say later. Officers, including 
those of senatorial rank, received a proportionately larger share. What army 
commanders took for themselves is, rather oddly, less clear. There were some 
famous instances of self-restraint, but they help to prove that self-restraint 
was not the normal practice of victorious commanders.?! When the elder 
Cato commanded in Spain in 195-194 his army acquired a large amount of 
booty, but, says Plutarch, Cato himself took none of it, except what he ate 
and drank. Plutarch attributes a characteristic saying to him: "I do not 
blame those who seek to profit from such things, but I wish rather to strive 
in bravery with the bravest than in wealth with the wealthiest or in greed 
with the greediest. 7? (For Cato's business interests, see below.) Polybius 
mentions two cases of such self-restraint: after the battle of Pydna in 168 
the whole kingdom of Macedon and its treasury came into the power of the 
Roman commander Aemilius Paullus, but, says Polybius, he did not desire 
any of this booty or even wish to look upon it. After the capture of Carthage 
in 146 his son Scipio Aemilianus took nothing for himself.” But there were 
different levels of self-restraint. It was quite a common practice for victorious 
generals to spend at least part of their own share of booty on temples or 
other public purposes, with obvious benefit to themselves. Cicero praises L. 
Mummius, the commander of the Roman army that performed one of the 
most predatory and barbaric acts of late republican history, the sack of 
Corinth in 146, for his self-restraint with regard to booty. In this case it can 
be seen how self-restraint could be shrewdly combined with self-promotion: 
Mummius did not take booty for himself, but he “adorned” Italy and the 
provinces with it, as inscriptions commemorating his gifts to various towns 
also attest?* It is evident in fact that army commanders normally took a 


19 Badian, Roman Imperialism, 18. 

20 The essential discussion of Roman law and practice concerning plunder is that of K. H. 
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substantial share of booty for themselves, though a commander with other 
ends in view, renown or popularity, might abstain in a particular case or 
use the whole of his personal share for pseudopublic purposes. 

After provinces were annexed governors had large opportunities for prof- 
iteering, and the opportunities were sometimes, perhaps regularly, taken. 
Attempts were made by the Senate, or at least with the Senate’s approval, to 
limit this kind of exploitation, but the restraints were never at all strong, 
and there is no means of knowing what the Senate regarded as the reasonable 
limit of exploitation. In 171 envoys from some allies in the Spanish prov- 
inces complained to the Senate about the greed and cruelty of some Roman 
magistrates. Judges were appointed to hear charges against three officials, and 
the affair ended in one acquittal and the voluntary and not very arduous 
exile of two of the defendants in Latium. Evidently no money was re- 
covered by the Spaniards. The contents list of the lost forty-seventh book of 
Livy indicates that it contained an account of how in the period 159-154 sev- 
eral praetors were accused by provincials of avaritia and condemned. L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Lupus, consul in 156, was convicted of a repetundae (extor- 
tion) charge, and in 149 an unsuccessful attempt was made in a famous case to 
convict Ser. Sulpicius Galba, a former governor of Spain, of the same charge. 
There followed in the same year the Lex Calpurnia, which set up a perma- 
nent court, with a senatorial jury, to deal with such charges, an action that 
has recently been interpreted, convincingly in my opinion, as an attempt 
to take such proceedings into the gentle hands of fellow-senators rather than 
as evidence of increased concern for the interests of provincials.5 The Lex 
Calpurnia probably did have a restraining effect on provincial governors, 
but known convictions that genuinely arose from the economic exploitation 
of the provincials were rare. Such convictions could be obtained only in 
very exceptional circumstances, and in general the sole controls over a 
governor's behavior in this respect were the informal disapproval of his 
peers and his own conscience. Even though the egregious Verres showed 
such remarkable energy in exploiting Sicily when he governed it that the 
consuls of 72 tried to restrain him, he afterward had his governorship re- 
newed by the Senate. No one familiar with the more detailed evidence 
about the behavior of governors in the first century B.c. can be confident that 
in the second century more than a handful of governors ever conformed to 
Cicero's idealistic maxim, according to which a good man should bring back 
from abroad one thing only—good repute.?9 

It is impossible to judge the extent of the business interests of second- 
century senators. Most scholars seem to think that senators had few such 
interests beyond those that arose directly from their ownership of land, and 
I do not want to press the small amount of evidence to the contrary. The 
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Lex Claudia of 218, which limited the size of ships that a senator or a 
senator's son could use in trade, was apparently forced on a reluctant Senate. 
It turned out to be possible to evade it. The maritime loans of the elder 
Cato are often thought to have been exceptional and a mark of a "new man" 
in the Senate," but it is hard to be confident that the rigid moralist Cato 
was less strict in abstaining from commercial activities than the generality 
of other senators. Senators were also excluded from direct participation in 
state contracts,?? and thus from one means of profiting from wax and empire; 
whether this rule too was evaded we do not know. Most of their wealth 
probably was in fact in the form of land. (It is likely that senators were 
already beginning to acquire estates in some of the provinces in the second 
century, but it cannot be proved.) 

Did Roman governments pursue particular foreign policies designed to 
benefit large-scale Roman landowners? The ban that was placed on the 
growing of olives and vines in Transalpine Gaul, probably in 154,” has 
sometimes been cited as an instance of such a policy. It is now usually in- 
terpreted instead as a favor to Rome's allies at Marseilles, but even if that 
interpretation is correct, some landowners in Italy: may also have benefited 
in an appreciable way. In one respect, however, all senators, like other men 
of property, benefited from victorious wars and cannot have helped noticing 
the fact. Such wars greatly increased the supply of slaves, the best sort of 
labor for farming and many other purposes. It is of course the error of 
Marxist theoreticians, as it was also J. A. Hobson's,? to single out the slave 
supply as the one factor that really mattered, a belief for which there is no 
evidence whatsoever. There certainly was a tremendous influx of slaves, 
so great that it indirectly threatened to disrupt the whole Roman social and 
political system. "There are no statistics for the slave population, but the 
market (dominated by Roman buyers, though not confined to them), which 
could absorb one hundred and fifty thousand slaves from Epirus at a single 
time in 167, was enormous?! It is important to state also that the enslave- 
ment of the Epirotes was a gratuitous act—there does not seem to have 
been any political reason for it. Even 'Tenney Frank had to admit that this 
act "might support an inference that the Senate was eager to provide cheap 
labor in Italy."*? Appian describes the situation in Italy: the rich built up 
their latifundia and used slaves on them as farm laborers and herdsmen, 
since free labor would have been drawn off from farming into the army. At 
the same time the ownership of slaves brought them great profit because of 
the fertility of the slaves [this is questionable]. Thus the powerful became 
extremely rich and the race of slaves multiplied throughout the country, 
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while the Italians declined. . . . T'he land was held by the rich, who used 
slaves instead of free men on the farms.?? As everyone in the Senate (and 
outside it for that matter) must have been well aware, this great supply of 
slaves was a direct result of Roman foreign policy. 

It might be possible to argue that the moral principles or social ethos of 
the Roman aristocracy made it indifferent or almost indifferent to private 
economic gain of the kinds that I have been describing. Some such view seems 
to be behind a number of the arguments that have been used against economic 
interpretations of Roman imperialism. The moral principles and social ethos 
of the Roman aristocracy before the first century are obscure subjects, still 
in need of a comprehensive scholarly treatment. The evidence is difficult, 
all the more so since even in the Roman aristocracy there might be quite a 
variety of outlooks. The qualities that were most admired by the highest 
aristocracy—high birth and virtus, an untranslatable quality that was best 
exemplified in an aristocrat's military successes and holding of offices—had 
nothing to do with self-enrichment. But there is no good reason to believe 
that the second-century aristocracy despised wealth or even the acquisition 
of wealth, and there is not even any reason to believe that they paid little 
attention to the acquisition of wealth.?* A recent writer on the subject re- 
ferred to the "old principle ‘omnis quaestus patribus indecorus visus' ”35 
(all financial gain was thought unsuitable for senators). The phrase comes 
from Livy's brief description of the passing of the Lex Claudia in 218; it 
serves him as an explanation of the law, but it is obviously crude—the 
Lex Claudia was not intended to deprive senators of "all financial gain." 
Some, but not all, forms of financial gain were regarded as unsuitable for 
senators. Livy's phrase is without historical value for 218,995 and for the 
second century as well. Some much better evidence about the attitude of the 
aristocracy toward the acquisition of wealth in the period of the Lex Claudia 
can be found in the funeral eulogy of L. Caecilius Metellus, pontifex 
maximus and twice consul, delivered by his son in 221. He had achieved 
ten great and excellent things, in obtaining which wise men spent their 
lives: he was an outstanding warrior, an excellent orator, and a mighty 
general; under his command great deeds had been done; he reached the 
highest honors; he had great wisdom; he was regarded as a leading senator; 
he acquired great wealth by honorable means (pecuniam magnam bono 
modo invenire); he left behind many children; and he enjoyed a great 
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reputation in the state.?* These ambitions are so conventional that we should 
assume that “acquiring great wealth by honorable means” was conventional 
as well. According to some, the only honorable means by which such a man 
as Metellus could have acquired great wealth was inheritance, but this is 
mere supposition, and invenire is quite the wrong verb for inheriting. 

Some forms of financial gain were naturally looked down upon by second- 
century aristocrats: when the elder Cato stated that usury was not honestum, 
morally respectable,® he was probably expressing the general opinion of 
his class. Its attitude toward what Cato calls mercatura, or trading (he is 
thinking of fairly large-scale maritime trading), is not so clear: Cato's only 
explicit objection to mercatura is not that it is morally unrespectable, but 
that it is dangerous. The Lex Claudia, though it was passed without the 
support of the Senate, suggests that two generations earlier there was some 
general feeling that senators ought not to engage in some forms of large- 
scale trading—but even the Lex Claudia allowed the use of smaller ships 
for transporting crops to market. We should assume that, with the exception 
of usury and some banausic activities that are so obviously excluded that 
they do not need to be mentioned and with the doubtful exception of 
some forms of maritime trade, other means of self-enrichment were approved 
by second-century aristocrats. It would surely be very paradoxical if the 
immediate profits of war were regarded by the aristocracy as a less than 
honorable way of acquiring wealth. Furthermore, in order to achieve some 
of their other ambitions, particularly obtaining the highest political honors 
(on which the virtus of an aristocrat depended), they will have found money 
of great importance,“ and it is unlikely that the income from estates long 
in the possession of their families was sufficient. 

Did Roman aristocrats as a matter of fact enrich themselves very much 
by means of war and empire? That there was an immense growth of luxury 
is evident from contemporary evidence and needs no arguing. No second- 
century Roman can have possessed wealth on the scale of the fortunes of 
Pompey or Crassus, but such figures as we have are almost useless because 
they do not refer to the size of incomes. When Aemilius Paullus died in 
160 he left the sum of sixty talents (1.44 million sesterces), according to 
Polybius, not really a very large sum; but, as Polybius himself says, Paullus 
was not at all well off*!—-indeed he cannot have been regarded as such in 
his own circle, since Polybius says that the sort of lavish gladiatorial games 
that were given to honor his death would cost as much as thirty talents. 


37 Pliny Naturalis Historia 8. 140, also printed in Enrica Malcovati, ed., Oratorum Romanorum 
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Similarly Scipio Aemilianus was, he says, a man of moderate property, for 
a Roman.*? This at least shows us that by the standards of the Greek world 
Polybius considered the Romans of his time to be rich. According to Poly- 
bius, Alexander the Isian, who was the richest man in Greece, possessed a 
little over 200 talents, 4.8 million sesterces in Roman terms. It is likely 
that there were a number of Roman fortunes of this size by Polybius' time. 

Now it may be the case that in spite of all this the Roman aristocracy 
did not allow any wish for economic gain, either public or private, to impinge 
on those decisions that concerned war. If the views set out above are correct, 
it must certainly have been quite difficult for them to prevent such considera- 
tions from having some effect, all the more so because military success was 
so assured. Wars always had their dangers of course, but Roman arms were 
virtually invincible and everyone knew it, particularly after the battle of 
Pydna. If one survived, self-enrichment was almost automatic. 

Roman foreign policy in the second century was, within certain limits 
of prudence, generally aggressive and interventionist. As has already been 
mentioned, there were certain other restraints besides prudence, and they 
had their effect, mainly in relations with the Greek world before the Third 
Macedonian War (171-167). The aggressive and interventionist character of 
Roman policy has not always been clearly perceived, partly because of failure 
to make the distinction, introduced into ancient history by Rostovtzeff and 
recently emphasized by Badian, between hegemonial and annexationist im- 
perialism—it is generally believed that there was a certain added caution 
about annexation.* (Annexation was not in any case necessarily the most re- 
warding method of economic exploitation.) Various factors can be seen to 
have contributed to this aggressiveness and interventionism: the desire of 
aristocrats for the psychological and political rewards of military success 
itself, an irrational degree of fear concerning some foreign states, and prob- 
ably a constant tendency to believe, as well as to state, that the defense of 
the Empire required the obedience of foreigners to Rome's will in matters 
that were really of slight or no importance for Roman security. Some dis- 
tinctions are difficult to make—the desire for the glory of celebrating a 
triumph might merge into the desire for economic benefits. I know of only 
one case in which an ancient writer states it as his own view that a second- 
century Roman general made war for the sake of plunder—characteristically 
in Spain, where, according to Appian, L. Licinius Lucullus, the consul of 
151, attacked a tribe "out of a desire for glory and out of a need for money." 
Appian says that Lucullus was poor, but he seems to mention these motives 
not because they were unusual, but in order to explain the fact that Lucullus 
made his attack illegally, without the authority of the Senate.** Since it is 
. . 1? Polybius 18. 35. 10. For the correct interpretation of this passage, see F. W. Walbank, A 
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plain that senators must have recognized the economic advantages to the 
state and to themselves of the foreign policy that was pursued, and since we 
have no reason to think that they regarded such things as unimportant— 
quite the reverse—economic motives must be taken to have had a consider- 
able effect. Economic exploitation was not confined to activities that were the 
incidental side-effects of military victory, as is most clearly shown by the 
enslavement of the one hundred and fifty thousand Epirotes in 167 and by 
a similar act of enslavement carried out on a vast scale in Sardinia in 177.59 
For reasons that have been explained, the presence of economic motives 
is not excluded by the fact that the stated reasons for war were of a quite 
different kind. It can be added that if everyone in the Senate recognized 
the economic advantages of the general policy, they did not have to be 
debated at length. Of course there may have been some senators who were 
utterly indifferent to private economic gain. (Were there any who were in- 
different to public economic gain?) I am not denying the existence of, 
or even attributing secondary importance to, motives that can be classi- 
fied as "political." Perhaps the best formulation that is possible on the sur- 
viving evidence is to say that desire for economic gain was an important 
factor predisposing senators to take aggressive and interventionist decisions 
in foreign policy, and there is no reason to doubt that at least on some oc- 
casions it played a more immediate part in leading to such decisions. 


LITTLE HAS BEEN SAID so far about the private economic interests of those 
outside the Senate. Nonsenatorial businessmen were obviously not indif- 
ferent to the economic advantages of war. The sort of businessmen who could 
expect to receive contracts like the ones allotted by a praetor in 169 for 
six thousand togas and thirty thousand tunics for the army in Macedon were 
probably sympathetic to the policies that led to there being a Roman army 
in Macedon. And there certainly were some occasions when Roman business- 
men benefited directly from Rome's ability to have her will obeyed in more 
and more parts of the world, and from the willingness of Roman govern- 
ments to secure privileges for businessmen, such as the freedom from port 
dues obtained for Roman citizens and Latins from Ambracia in 187 and the 
free harbor established at Delos in 167. (Both Romans and non-Roman 
Italians benefited from this, and the latter have for a long time been sup- 
posed to have been much more numerous than the former among Delian 
businessmen, but some recent research tends to reverse this conclusion.)*e 
From 123 the contracts for the collection of taxes in the province of Asia 
were given out by the censors at Rome, and Roman businessmen profited 
considerably. It may be the case that the Jugurthine War was imposed on a 
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reluctant Senate by business interests. But in general it can be agreed that 
nonsenatorial businessmen were not powerful enough in the second century 
to get particular decisions about foreign policy from the Senate, and they 
were certainly not powerful enough to impose a whole outlook on the Senate. 
They failed to get many of the economic privileges that they would pre- 
sumably have liked, in particular the right to collect the taxes of Sicily, 
which remained in the hands of Sicilians, and those of Spain, where the 
taxes were collected by the quaestors. It has been suggested that Roman 
business interests were not in fact happy to see the commercial cities of 
Corinth and Carthage destroyed in 146;* by our lights, that would have 
been the rational reaction. Insofar as businessmen in general did bave any 
influence on such matters, its total effect was surely in favor of aggressive 
and interventionist policies, but Tenney Frank and his followers were correct 
to play down the influence of nonsenatorial business interests on foreign 
policy. 

One other group of Romans needs to be considered, in addition to senators 
and nonsenatorial businessmen, namely the body of those Roman citizens 
who were liable for military service. It is not at all fashionable to suppose 
that there was much exercise of popular sovereignty at Rome in the second 
century, least of all in foreign affairs. There was, however, one way in which 
the popular will must have had some effect from time to time, and that was 
in regard to war. There was a recurrent and increasing difficulty in re- 
cruiting soldiers for the Roman army, and this difficulty eventually became 
a serious crisis. The reduction of the minimum census of the fifth class 
from eleven thousand to four thousand asses, an action designed to increase 
the number of citizens eligible for military service, which was probably taken 
at some date between 200 and 150, and the eventual "proletarianization" 
of the Roman army by Marius in 107 were consequences of this problem. The 
nature of these difficulties is, one may suspect, somewhat veiled by the 
sources; Livy preferred to spend time retelling a story, no doubt very 
pleasing to his readers, about the centurion Spurius Ligustinus, who in 171 
set an example to his fellow ex-centurions by doing his duty and agreeing 
to serve at whatever rank was assigned to him. That was how Roman soldiers 
were meant to behave. It seems to have become particularly difficult to 
find sufficient recruits for the Third Macedonian War. The Spanish wars of 
153—133 intensified the problem to such an extent that, even from our very 
scanty sources for the period, we know that in 151 and in 138 the consuls 
were imprisoned by the tribunes of the plebs (whose responsibility it was 
to protect citizens from the unjust operation of the levy), and the govern- 
ment was forced to ease the conditions of military service. Solving this prob- 
lem was probably among the aims of Tiberius Gracchus' radical program 
in 133. We do not, it is true, have any specific evidence that the Senate's 
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deliberations were influenced by all this, but the nature of the sources makes 
that unsurprising. 

What determined the attitudes of potential soldiers toward war and toward 
particular wars? It was a duty to serve, and that might have been that. 'T'here 
will naturally have been plenty of enthusiasm for defeating such obvious 
national enemies as Hannibal—not that many of Rome's enemies in the 
second century fell into this category. But we are not dealing with 1914 
Europeans, ignorant of war and therefore eager for it. It is clear that the 
prospects of danger and discomfort will often have been weighed against 
the prospect of booty, and that when armies had been raised the most com- 
mon threat to discipline was conflict over booty. We can get a view of an 
authentically nonaristocratic attitude toward war from Plautus. When. the 
slave Epidicus needs to raise money quickly, he says: "ego de re argen- 
taria / jam senatum convocabo in corde consiliarium, / quoi potissimum 
indicatur bellum, unde argentum auferam.”## (I shall now summon a meet- 
ing of my mental Senate to take counsel on financial questions, against whom 
it is best to declare war, and where to steal some money.) Comic poets are 
notoriously treacherous material for historians, but this is not merely a 
translation from Plautus' Greek original, as the concepts and terminology 
show,* and it seems reasonable to draw from it the inference that war was 
regarded (as well it might be) as a means of making money. Thus we can 
add some further economic motives to the more effective ones that have 
already been attributed to the Senate. 

To conclude: while no attempt should be made to revive "mercantilist" 
explanations of Roman imperialism in the second century, some economic 
motives can be detected. Combinations and conjectures can be fatal flaws 
in this type of explanation, but given the nature of the evidence, most of 
which is apologetic and, except for Polybius, far removed in date from the 
events, some combinations and conjectures are justified. 

48 Plautus Epidicus 158-60. 
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CRUSADER SPOKESMEN ENTERTAINED some hope of converting enemy Mus- 
lims, though for long their concern remained minimal. War hysteria, espe- 
cially during the early crusades, hardly provided the propitious atmosphere. 
Christians, steeped in generations of propaganda against a relentless foe, 
made poor messengers of the Gospel. Some priests proved so hostile toward 
Muslims as to argue against their conversion. Custom and expediency com- 
bined, in any case, to dispose of conquered populations by establishing their 
religion and social order as a kind of privileged enclave, while unconquered 
regions militantly opposed any infiltration of Christianity outside their own 
similar enclaves. As the twelfth century wore on, dissent against armed cru- 
sading grew,! the chansons de geste echoed with references to Muslims con- 
verted singly and en masse;? and the first stirrings of a literary and intellec- 
tual rapprochement with Islam made themselves felt.? True, dissent did not 
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2 Heroes of the chansons commonly fell in love with beautiful Moorish maidens, "insisted 
they become converts before marriage," refrained from kissing the mouth before their beloved's 
conversion, and had the sacraments of baptism and marriage conferred together. See A. Robert 
Harden, “The Element of Love in the Chansons de Geste,” Annuale Mediaevale [Duquesne 
Studies], 5 (1964): 63, 73-74, 77-79. Allan Cutler challenges the common assumption that the 
First Crusade was entirely divorced from any idea of conversion or mission; see his “The First 
Crusade and the Idea of Conversion," Muslim. World, 58 (1968): 57-71, 155-64. James Waltz re- 
pudiates the concept of prethirteenth-century missions to Muslims in his “Historical Perspectives 
on 'Early Missions to Muslims: A Response to Allan Cutler," ibid., 61 (1971): 170-86. 

3 For background to the intellectual and mission confrontation, see Norman Daniel, Islam and 
the West: The Making of an Image (Edinburgh, 1962), though concerned largely with a later 
period; Aldobrandini Malvezzi, L'Islamismo e la cultura europea (Florence, 1956), ch. 4; Ugo 
Monneret de Villard, Lo studio deii’Islém in Europa nel xii e nel xiii secolo, Studi e testi, no. 
10 (Vatican City, 1944); J. W. Sweetman, 7slam and Christian Theology: A Study of the Inter- 
pretation of Theological Ideas in the Two Religions (London, 1954-67), pt. 2, vol. 1, ch. 4; 
R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); James 
Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam. (Princeton, 1964); Tuan Vernet, "El conocimiento del 
Islam por la cristiandad del occidente a través de los cantares de gesta," Boletín de [a real 
academia de buenas letras de Barcelona, 31 (1965-66): 351-54; and M. T. d'Alverny, "La con- 
naissance de l'Islam en occident du ix° au milieu du xii? siècle,” in L'Occidente e l'Islam nell 
alto medioevo, Settimane di studio del centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1965), 
577-603. See also two works specializing respectively on the work of the Dominicans and the 
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slow the military machine or its essential popular support, and the early study 
of Islam yielded little more than a closet literature for parochial Christian 
intellectuals. A new orientation nevertheless emerged, gathering strength 
especially in the western Mediterranean where political and military circum- 
stances favored for a time the Christian side of the crusade- Holy War balance. 
In the thirteenth century "the overall strategy of Christendom underwent 
modification”; the battle now was “not only military but doctrinal, through 
a dialogue of controversy.”* 

Nowhere does this spirit of combative dialogue appear more visibly than in 
the realms of Arago-Catalonia, which subdued and attached to itself in the 
thirteenth century an Islamic kingdom roughly the size of the crusader king- 
dom of Jerusalem during its earlier, palmy days.” Thrusting into a sophisti- 
cated commercial region belonging to Islam's heartland, the Aragonese cru- 
sade had persisted stubbornly for almost a quarter century. Preceded by an 
abortive foray in 1225, its central victories fell between 1232 and 1245. In 
1243 Murcia, the Islamic principality south of Valencia, had affiliated itself 
with Castile as a tributary state under colonial garrison. Murcia's actual con- 
quest, largely by Aragon’s armies, came only in 1266.9 For nearly forty years 
after the Valencian crusade a series of revolts and crises threatened to loosen 
Christendom's grip on the kingdom of Valencia and demonstrated that re- 
gion's residually Islamic character. 

The Christian fever for converting Muslims can be charted, in its ups and 
downs, both in precrusade and crusader Valencia. Important in itself as a 
little world of Muslims ripe for the harvest, the Valencian kingdom served 


Franciscans—Berthold Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des 13 Jahrhunderts, Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des kirchlichen Unionen und der Mohammedaner- und Heidenmission des Mit- 
telalters (Habelschwerdt, 1924); and Ramón Sugranyes de Franch, Raymond Lulle, docteur des 
missions, avec un choix de textes traduits et annotés (Schöneck-Beckenried, 1954). 

4 M. D. Chenu, “Les ‘gentils’ au xiii* siècle,” in his Introduction à l'étude de Saint Thomas 
d'Aquin (Paris, 1950), introd. This new orientation may be related to the wider dream for con- 
version in India, Tartary, and China; see for example the long discussions by Roger Bacon of 
the five great religions, including Buddhism, and how to win their adherents by persuasion. 
Opus maius, tr. R. B. Burke (Philadelphia, 1928), vol. 2, pt. 7, sec. 4, pp. 787 ff. See also 
Christopher Dawson, ed., The Mongol Mission: Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (New York, 1955), 
xxiii ff., 193-94, 220. An elaborate bibliography of thirteenth-century mission history is supplied 
by Hans Wolter in Hubert Jedin et aL, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichie (Freiburg, 1968-), 
vol. 3, half-vol. 2, pp. 273-176. 

5 Palestine from 'Tyre and Dan in the north to below Gaza and Beersheba is 150 miles, and 
from above Beirut to Gaza some 180 miles; the width varies from 28 miles (Acre to the Sea of 
Galilee) to 55 miles (Gaza to the Dead Sea), widening very much of course beyond the Jordan. 
In comparison, from Valencia's Vinaroz to Biar is 150 miles; from Valencia's northern border 
down to Murcia city, conquered by James 1, is 180 miles; the width varies from: 40 to 60 miles, 
both measurements typical. In the thirteenth century the Christian Holy Land had shrunk to a 
fragment of its former extent. On the Valencian kingdom and the crusade, see Robert I. Burns, 
The Crusader Kingdom of Valencia: Reconstruction on a Thirteenth-Century Frontier (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1967), 1: 1-15; 2: 370-76, with chronology on 307. 

$ Juan 'Torres Fontes explores this episode in depth, correcting previous scholars, although 
missing evidence of the conversion theme, in his La reconquista de Murcia en 1266 por Jaime I 
de Aragón (Murcia, 1967). See also his "Los mudéjares murcianos en el siglo xiii," Murgetana 
[Murcia], 17 (1961): 57-90. Subject to the corrections by Torres Fontes, see also Antonio Bal- 
lesteros y Beretta, Alfonso X el Sabio (Madrid, 1963), ch. 9. 
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also as a beachhead or gate through which the proselytizers sought to pene- 
trate North Africa under the aegis of Aragon's king. Islamic Spain and North 
Africa lay open to some such penetration, the Almohad unity of the area for- 
ever fragmented into mutually suspicious or inimical principalities since the 
disasters that followed Islam's defeat at Las Navas in 1212. The most impor- 
tant of these fragments for a time was Ifriqiya—roughly Tunisia and part of 
Algeria—whose Hafsid dynasty after mid-century appropriated the awesome 
title of caliph. Christian powers, especially Aragon, enjoyed a range of entry 
into the North African states. Christian merchants crowded Tunisian and 
Moroccan ports, sometimes residing in mercantile enclaves; Christian no- 
bles, townsmen, and even borrowed army groups served the sultans' battle- 
fields; and a succession of ransomers, slavers, diplomats, and other visitors lent 
their varied presence. A reverse flow carried Muslim merchants, diplomats, 
ransomers, Berber troops on loan to the Christian king, and immigrant 
farmers and artisans invited by king, Church, nobles, and townsmen. This 
swirl of movement offered chances to influence or proselytize, though always 
with discretion and on sufferance. Franciscans set up a Morocco mission in 
1219. In 1232 the Dominican bishop of Morocco found martyrdom, as did 
the Franciscans at Ceuta in 1227. This ecclesia marrochitana was by intention 
missionary rather than a chaplain adjunct to the Christian merchant and 
military groups, and it roused opposition from the merchants. 

On the diplomatic level contacts between North Africa and Christian states 
evolved in a variety of patterns, occasionally assuming more universal signif- 
icance. In the power struggle between empire and papacy Tunis became a 
center for the wavering Hohenstaufen cause, a place where Aragonese agents 
helped nurse it back to strength. The career of Ibn Sab‘in illustrates in its 
own way such wider dimensions. From North Africa he influenced the Is- 
lamic rapprochement with Frederick 11 and Louis 1x; “representing in those 
years the conscience of Islam," after the fall of Baghdad in 1258, he worked in 
the East for a truce with Christendom so as to confront the Mongols while 
preventing the imminent recapture of Constantinople by the Byzantines.’ 
The Muslims even sent an embassy to the papal court to have the pope force 
Castile to respect its provisions of the Alcaraz treaty concerning Murcia.’ Sim- 
ilarly in 1259 the pope intervened for Tunis, as ally of Aragon, against the 
crusading fleet of Benedict of Rocaberti, archbishop of Tarragona.? Political 
and commercial interchange served to underline the continuing influence 
upon Europe of Islamic literature, philosophy, and learning. Poets and wan- 


7 Louis Massignon, “Ibn Sab*in et la ‘conspiration hallägienne’ en Andalousie, et en orient au 
xiii? siècle,” in Emilio García Gómez et al., eds., Études d’orientalisme dediées à la mémoire de 
Levi-Provengal (Paris, 1962), 2: 674-75. 

8 Torres Fontes, La reconquista de Murcia, 73-74. See also Francisco Fernández y González, 
Estado social y politico de los mudejares de Castilla: considerados en sí mismos y respecto de la 
civilización española (Madrid, 1866), 104. 

9 See the protest of King James 1 to the archbishop of Tarragona, doc. of Oct. 1, 1257, on the 
"piraticam tirannidem," in Joaquin Miret y Sans, Itinerari de Jaume I “el Conqueridor” (Bar- 
celona, 1918), 263. 
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dering musicians broadcast the literary wares of Islam throughout Spain and 
into other lands. The brilliant contributions of Toledo’s twelfth-century 
school of translators, reflected in lesser centers of translation like Tarazona, 
continued into the thirteenth century, when Alfonso x made his large addi- 
tions to this treasury.1° 


YEARS BEFORE SUMMONING the First Crusade, on the occasion of restoring the 
primatial dignity to captured Toledo in 1088, Pope Urban u urged upon its 
incumbent archbishop, Bernard, a policy of conversion. "With warm affec- 
tion we exhort you, reverend brother, that you live worthy of so high and 
honored a pontificate, taking care always not to give offense to Christians or 
to Muslims; strive by word and example, God helping, to convert the infidels 
to the faith."* Gregory vu, leader of the Gregorian reform, anticipated Ur- 
ban's program by dispatching a mission to Spanish Muslims in 1074, hoping 
to convert the ruler of Zaragoza, Ahmad I al-Mugtadir.!? These eleventh-cen- 
tury efforts may be related to the wider work of French Cluniac monks in 
Spain. They found an echo in limited but significant efforts at conversion 
during the First Crusade. 

Hope for Islam's conversion, from eleventh-century stirrings, took on 
strength by the middle of the twelfth century. The first translation of the 
Koran in any language, sponsored by Peter the Venerable and completed by 
a team of collaborators about 1141, found echo in the translation of Mark of 
Toledo in 1213 under the patronage of Toledo’s great archbishop, Roderick 
Jiménez of Rada. Later King Peter 111 of Aragon commissioned two sepa- 
rate translations into Catalan.!? Pope Lucius m, promulgating regulations for 


10 f. E. Keller sums the king's contributions in his study of Alfonso as literary man, Alfonso X, 
el Sabio (New York, 1967), ch. 8. Keller's work supplements Ballesteros monumental biography 
and supplants Evelyn S. Proctor's view of King Alfonso as patron as presented in Alfonso X of 
Castile, Patron of Literature and Learning (Oxford, 1951). 

11 Pope Urban mn to Bernard, Anagni, Oct. 15, 1088, in Demetrio Mansilla Reoyo, ed., La 
documentación pontificia hasta Inocencio III, 965-1276 (Rome, 1955), doc. 27, p. 44. There 
existed, of course, a contrary school of canonical thought that increasingly stressed the crusades 
as the continuation of Rome's struggle against the barbarians and saw the infidel as belonging 
by rights under Christian colonial control. Michel Villey, "L'idée de la croisade chez les juristes 
du moyen äge,” in X Congresso internazionale di scienze storiche, Relazioni (Florence, 1955), 
3: 572—74; and his La croisade, essai sur la formation d'une théorie juridique (Paris, 1942). 

12 Allan Cutler argues that Abbot Hugh of Cluny was behind this mission. “Who Was 
the ‘Monk of France’ and When Did He Writer” Al-Andalus, 28 (1963): 249-69. See too the 
documentation by D. M. Dunlop in "A Christian Mission to Muslim Spain in the Eleventh 
Century,” Al-Andalus, 17 (1952): 259-310. Abū Ja‘far al-Khajraji, in his history of the caliphs, 
rails at the "low, dissolute, and contemptible Muslims" joining the Cid at the end of the 
eleventh century, “most” of whom converted to Christianity. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maggari, 
The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, tr. Pascual de Gayangos (London, 1840-43), 
2: app., p. xxxix. 

13 On the beginnings of serious missionary study of Islam, see Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable 
und Islam, including a translation of the Summary, which was meant for Christians (p. 116); on 
the Cluniac connection see pages 20, 64. See too Marie-Thérése d'Alverny, "Deux traductions 
latines du Coran au moyen áge," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge, 16 
(1947-48): 69-131. The Catalan translations were entrusted to Guillermo Ses Comas and, through 
Ferrer Gilabert, to Francis Pons Zaclota. Antonio Rubió y Lluch, ed., Documents per l'história de 
la cultura catalana mig-eval (Barcelona, 1908-21), 1: docs. 269, 313, 884. 
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the crusading Order of Santiago in 1184, sounded the same note as Urban a 
century before: he "stringently commanded that they aim at one thing alone 
in their fighting against the Saracens—not love of worldly praise, not desire of 
shedding blood, not greed over land acquisition—but either that they defend 
Christians from their onslaught or else that they may be able to draw these 
[Saracens] to practice the Christian faith."!4 Less than a decade later, in 1192, 
Pope Celestine 11 asked the Toledo archbishop to dispatch a bilingual mis- 
sionary for preaching to Christians in "Morocco, Seville, and other cities of 
the Saracens."!5 Presumably such a missioner also served the dreams of con- 
version. 

In the twelfth century Peter the Venerable had urged winning the Saracens 
“not as our people [so] often do, by weapons, not by force but by reason, not 
by bate but by love."!6 An even more prestigious contemporary, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the organ voice of Christendom, had urged that energy be chan- 
neled into converting Muslims and “masses of pagans” instead of trying to in- 
fluence Europe's Jews, who were protected by a providential time lock-—the 
Jews “have their set time [for conversion], which cannot be advanced.’ At 
the opening of the thirteenth century the great Pope Innocent 11, inclining to 
a popular belief that the world might end around 1284, envisioned a final 
crusade effort in East and West to prepare the mass conversion both of Jews 
and Muslims.!5 Jacques de Vitry, preaching and baptizing converts in the cru- 
sader Holy Land, informed Europe from 1214 to 1221 that “many” Muslims, 
“if they heard sound doctrine, would easily be converted"; “many” already 
had their children baptized out of superstitious hope for health; “frequently 
a number of Saracens cross over" into Christianity, only to return to “the 


14 Pope Lucius imr to the Knights of Calatrava, Verona, Nov. 17, 1184, in Mansilla Reoyo, 
Documentación pontificia, doc. 124, p. 149. Converts from Islam were settled as military colonists 
in some of the border regions by crusaders in the Near East. G. E. von Grunebaum, Medieval 
Islam: A Study in Cultural Orientation (Chicago, 1947), 58. 

15 Pope Celestine tr to Martin López of Pisuerga, archbishop of Toledo, June 4, 1192, ed. by 
Fidel Fita in “Noticias,” Boletin de la real academia de la historia, 11 (1887, pt. 2): 456. The 
letter is quoted in Demetrio Mansilla Reoyo, Iglesia castellano-leonesa y curia romana en 
los tiempos del rey San Fernando, estudio documental sacado de los registros vaticanos (Madrid, 
1945), 75. Perhaps the “Marrachios” of the document stands, by scribal miscopy, not for 
Morocco but for Marrakesh, to balance Seville. 

16 Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam, 161. See also Sweetman, Islam and Christian 
Theology, pt. 2, vol. 1, pp. 69-87. 

17 St. Bernard De consideraiione, ad Eugenium papam 1. 1. 3 (ed. Jean Leclercq et al., Opera 
[Rome, 1957-68], 3: 433). See also S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (2d ed. 
rev.; New York, 1952-), 4: 300. The vulgarized and malicious echo of this tradition appears in 
Alfonso x's chapter on the Jews in his Siete partidas, where he stresses that Jews live as 
strangers in Christian society, providentially serving as a perpetual reminder that their fore- 
bears had crucified Christ. 

18 Southern observes that, with one surprising exception in Pope Innocent ım, the apocalyptic 
role of Islam had no influence "on the main current of responsible thought," although it did 
influence the popular and general spirit. Western Views of Islam, 42. On Innocent’s chiliasm, 
see the theory of Allan Cutler in “The Ninth-Century Spanish Martyrs Movement and the 
Origins of Western Christian Missions to the Muslims," Muslim World, 55 (1965): 337-39. Cutler 
also develops the theme in "Why Did Pope Innocent n Want the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) 
to Impose Distinguishing Clothing on Jews and Muslims?" Paper read at the third biennial 
Conference on Medieval Studies, Mar. 1966, Western Michigan University. 
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customary uncleanness of the pagans" because Christian life was too demand- 
ing. But as the end of the world neared, he claimed, the sword would consume 
the recalcitrant while the other Muslims would convert.!? 

In the 1260s Roger Bacon hungrily eyed the multitudes of Muslims, Mon- 
gols, Buddhists, and pagans ripe for conversion, and especially their philoso- 
phers, specifically including among them the Muslims living in the midst of 
the Christians of Spain. Crusading alone was ineffective against Muslims and 
must be supplemented by an army of learned men; these "men wise in all 
knowledge" should preach by persuasion. At the far turn of the century a stu- 
dent of Aquinas, Pierre Dubois, confected an elaborate program for the con- 
version of the infidels.? By this time contacts with the Mongol world had 
widened the range of hope for conversion—merchants were traveling regu- 
larly. into China; the convert from Peking, Raban Sauma, had given com- 
munion to Pope Nicholas ıv and Edward 1 of England; and John of Montecor- 
vino, after a tour of baptizing through India, had founded his diocese at 
Peking. Meanwhile the theme of the baptized Saracen haunted Europe. In 
folk literature his archetype was Renouard, a convert-crusader of heroic leg- 
end, whom Dante places among the epic warriors in Paradise; Marco Polo's 
opening chapter spins a long tale revealing the "secret" conversion of the 
caliph of Baghdad and "many" followers?! For North Africa the dream 
waxed strongest in the middle of the thirteenth century and again at the 
century's end; then it waned and forever died. 

Thirteenth-century crusading popes like Honorius ın, Gregory Ix, and In- 
nocent Iv encouraged conversion of Muslims by persuasion; from time to 
time the program tended to focus on a promising princely candidate. Internal 
dislocations rendered plausible the widespread Joachimite belief marking 
1260 as the beginning of the millennium; as part of his vision Joachim of 
Flora had persuaded many that Islam, the seventh head of the beast, would 
be conquered less by fighting than by preaching.” The noble ‘Abd al-“Aziz, 

19 Jacques de Vitry to William Du Pont des Arches ct al. at the University of Paris, undated, 
written in two parts in late 1216 and early 1217; and de Vitry to Pope Honorius [Apr. 18, 1221], 
in R. B. C. Huygens, ed., Lettres de Jacques de Vitry (1160/1170-1240) évéque de Saint-Jean- 
d'Acre, édition critique (Leiden, 1960), 83, 87-89, 94, 97, 137, 152. 

20 Bacon, Opus maius, pt. 8, ch. 14, p. 112. In the Opus tertium (1267) Bacon sets as targets 
the "philosophi infideles, Arabes, Hebraei, et Graeci, qui habitant inter Christianos, ut in 
Hispania et in Aegypto et in partibus Orientis." Opera quaedam hactenus inedita, ed. J. S. 
Brewer, in no. 15 of Rerum brittanicarum medii aevi scriptores, or Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages (London, 1858-96), 295. Pierre Dubois' pro- 
gram is a recurrent theme in his The Recovery of the Holy Land, tr. W. I. Brandt (New York, 
1956). In the 1270s at Acre William of Tripoli undertook to refute the Koran so as to undercut 
Muslim resistance and bypass even persuasive preaching: “et sic simplici sermone Dei sine 
philosophicis argumentis, sine militantibus armis, sicut oves simplices petunt baptismum Christi 
et transeunt in ovile Dei." Jacques Quetif and Jacques Échard, Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum 
recensiti (1719-23; facsimile ed., Paris, 1959), 1: 265. 

21 Dante, Paradiso, canto 18, line 47; Marco Polo, Travels, ch. 1. 

22 E, R. Daniel disentangles the chiliastic Joachimite thread from collateral conversion themes; 
exegetical rather than prophetic, this branch of Joachimism saw Islam as ordained by God, to 
be met by the faith and prayers of the Christian remnant; from 1268 the infidel masses would 


convert, leaving only fringe peoples as the army of Antichrist, with the Franciscans as Joachim’s 
monastic preachers to the Gentiles and Jews. Arnold of Vilanova, physician to Peter im of 
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described by Emperor Frederick 11 as a relative (nepos) of the Tunis sultan, 
created a sensation when he arrived at Rome to be baptized.?? Gregory 1x 
entertained hopes for converting the sultan of Tunis, much as he hoped to 
convert the sly sultan of Damascus and the Almohad caliph Abu '1-Ala*. St. 
Louis, king of France, directed his crusade toward Tunis partly because con- 
temporaries believed in the possibility of winning the current Hafsid ruler. 
At mid-century Raymond of Penyafort informed Rome that North Africans 
were inclining toward the faith, "especially the politically powerful and even 
the king of Tunis." After the last Almohad fled from Morocco to the court of 
James 1, bearing along a gaggle of relatives and retainers, to become pen- 
sioners of the Crown of Aragon at Calatayud and Valencia, some of these rela- 
tives became Christians. In 1285, as the duel projected at Bordeaux between 
Charles of Anjou and Peter m1 of Aragon captured the imagination of many 
European knights, who vied for a place in the lists, a son of the sultan of Mo- 
rocco asked to accompany the party of Aragon; he promised to turn Christian 
if Peter overcame the Angevin.?* 

It is likely that King Peter's namesake who appears in a document as 
"Peter of Tunis, son of the sultan of Tunis," was the son of the dethroned 
caliph Abū Ishag Ibrahim and the godson-protégé of King Peter.?5 Five 
years after the last Valencian revolt the sultan of Bougie, Ibn al-Wazir, 
offered to become a Christian as well as Peter's “man and his godson and his 
vassal.” The king shared this good news with Rome.?® At the end of the 
century the Hafsid caliph's cousin and counselor, Abu Yahya Zakarıyä I, 
al-Lihyani, conveyed the impression that he was about to convert; he con- 
tinued these maneuvers after he became sultan in 1311, confiding how he 
was a Christian at heart and had postponed baptism only from motives of 
prudence.?” To Spanish kings, complacent in the winning of men like Don 


Aragon and to his sons, helped elaborate this view. Daniel, "Apocalyptic Conversion: The 
Joachite Alternative to the Crusaders," Traditio, 25 (1969): 129-30, 188, 143-44. On the chronol- 
ogy of Joachimite chiliasm, see Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium (New York, 1961), 

9 ff. 
: 23 Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 108. 

24 The report of Raymond of Penyafort to the master-general of the Dominicans survives only 
in a resumé, reproduced in J. M. Coll, *Escuelas de lenguas orientales en los siglos xiii-xiv," 
Analecta sacra tarraconensia, 17 (1944): app. 2, p. 138 (Coll’s article continues in 18 [1945]: 
59-90; and 19 [1946]: 217-40); the report's date of 1246 is corrected to 1256 or 1258 by Altaner in 
Dominikanermissionen, go-gın. The other episodes and documentation are conveniently gathered 
in Charles Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane et le Maghrib, au xiii? et xiv? siècles, de la bataille de 
Las Navas de Tolosa (1212) à l'avènement du sultan merinide Abou-l-Hasan (1323) (Paris, 1966), 
98, 120, 188, 205, 248, 251, 260-70, 285. Ibn Khaldün also records the conversions of the Almohad 
exiles. 

25 Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane, 270. See the similar episode in Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des 
Berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes de l'Afrique septentrionale, tr. William MacGuckin, Baron 
de Slane; rev. ed. by Paul Casanova and Henri Pérés (Paris, 1925-56), 2: 408. 

26 Raymond Muntaner, Crónica, ed. Enrique Bagué (Barcelona, 1927-52), ch. 44; see also ch. 52. 
Jerónimo de Zurita confuses him with the brother of the king of Tunis; he dates the episode in 
1281. Anales de la corona de Aragón (Zaragoza, 1610-21), vol. 1, ch. 18. Ibn Khaldün notes that 
Muslims denounced him to Tunis as irreligious. 

27 See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des Berbéres, 2: 4939-40; Ángeles Masiá de Ros, La corona de 
Aragón y los estados del norte de Africa, politica de Jaime II y Alfonso IV en Egipto, Ifriquia y 
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Ferdinand, son of the emir of Baeza, and Abü Zayd, Islamic potentates 
seemed likely targets for the lightnings of grace.?8 Abū Zayd made a partic- 
ularly fine display because he was not only wali over Valencia and eastern 
Spain but a prince of the blood, descended from the great Almohad founder. 

Of Abü Zayd's several sons, Muslim and Christian, one presented an adven- 
turous horizon for the dreamers of conversion. This son was "Zeit Aazon," a 
Latinized name probably standing for "the sayyid al-Hasan." Older authors 
speak of Abü Zayd's having two sons baptized at Murcia in 1241, with St. Fer- 
dinand of Castile and Prince Alfonso present as godfathers, under the baptis- 
mal names Ferdinand and Alfonso, the latter eventually becoming a knight 
of Santiago. The son Ferdinand poses no problem and may have received his 
baptism at Murcia under some such conditions; Abü Zayd had briefly been a 
vassal of King Ferdinand, after all, and is said to have accompanied him to the 
Seville crusade. Alfonso, on the other hand, seems to be the al-Hasan who ap- 
pears abruptly in a papal bull of 1245, an adult Muslim preparing for baptism 
and transferring to the Santiago Order his "kingdom of Zala" in Africa. Inno- 
cent rv approved the transaction, with its expressed hopes of basing there an 
easy conversion of North Africa. The puzzle of this grandly named principal- 
ity can be claxified by reference to a parallel case in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, the pseudoconversion of a "king of Africa" who proves to have been 
merely governor for the Tunisian town of Mahdia. In converting, the son of 
Abü Zayd was probably conveying title to the coveted Morocco port of Salé, 
against which Alfonso x launched a crusade in the late 1250s.?? Allied with 
such projects for princely baptism was the conviction that mass conversion 
would issue concomitantly. This had been a pattern in converting large areas 
of non-Islamic paganism that now lay safely within Christendom. King Peter 
m1 of Aragon told the pope that by extending the crusade into the region 
later called Algeria "the greater part [of the population] will become Chris- 


Tremecén (Barcelona, 1951), 56-58, 236-37; Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane, 413, 488-94. 
Al-Lihyani’s successor-pretender claimed a vision of the Virgin Mary, according to a report 
sent to the pope in 1325. 

28 Don Ferdinand Abdelman, convert son of Ibn Muhammad, the ruler of Baeza, lived in the 
Seville moreria as spokesman and protector for its Muslims. Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta, Sevilla 
en el siglo xiii (Madrid, 1913), 101. Roque Chabás y Lloréns covers the career of Abü Zayd' in his 
“Ceit Abu Ceit,” El archivo, 5 (1891): 143-66, 288-304, 362-76 and continued in ibid., 6 (1892): 
407-09. Even the leader of Valencia's revolt or countercrusade, al-Azraq, came to King James 
"and told me he wanted to become a Christian," suggesting marriage to a relative of the powerful 
lord Carroz, admiral of Catalonia. James 1, Crónica (Llibre dels feyts), ed. J. M. de Casacuberta 
(Barcelona, 1926-62), ch. 375. 

29 For the proposal by "Zeit Aazon rex Zale ilustris" to transfer title, see the bull of Pope 
Innocent 1v confirming the donation of this kingdom and granting faculties to establish churches 
exempt from episocopal control, Sept. 24, 1245, in José López Arguleta and Antonio Aguado de 
Córdova, eds., Bullarium equestris ordinis militiae Sancti Iacobi de Spatha (Madrid, 1719), 166. It 
is more conveniently copied by Chabás y Lloréns with Spanish translation in “Geit Abu Geit," 6 
(1892): 408-09. The identification as a son of Abū Zayd is extrinsic to the papal text. Al-Hasan 
is the most obvious but not the only possible reconstruction of the name; the Zeit prefix, also 
used for other sons, is probably the same Almohad honorific held by the father—sayyid. On the 
Mahdia "kingdom of Africa" and on the Salà crusade, see Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane, 493, 
24-25; and Dufourcq, "Un projet castillan du xiii* siècle: la ‘croisade d'Afrique," Revue 
d'historie et de civilisation du Maghreb, 1 (1966): 26-51. See also Ballesteros, Alfonso X, ch. 7. 
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tians."*? Four local "chiefs and lords," describing themselves as “blood rela- 
tives" of the Tunisian king, swore to Peter that "fifty thousand persons—men, 
women, and children" would welcome baptism.?! 

The obsession also gripped Valencian crusaders. King James took the 
cross hoping “to convert" the Muslims of Valencia to Christianity.? A highly 
symbolic act, performed under the walls of besieged Valencia city, was the 
public baptism of Muslim converts. To set legal precedents for a court test 
over metropolitan ownership of the proposed Valencian diocese, the bishop 
of Albarracín, under armed guard and with economy of movement, impro- 
vised an ordination, a confirmation, and a grant of indulgence; though no 
baptismal font stood at hand, the essential concern with conversion was signi- 
fied when the bishop baptized two local Muslims in St. Vincent's Church just 
outside the enemy’s walls.®® Not long after this crusade Penyafort could report 
to the pope from Barcelona on the great success of his Dominican convert 
makers in Spain. The groundwork was laid, the door stood open, and now 
only a sufficiency of clerics was needed to bring in the souls. With Raymond 
Lull, he believed that the accumulating sheaves proved the harvest was 
ripe.°* Rational dialogue and disinterested love would conquer all. 

The convert movement in the conquered kingdom of Valencia has left am- 
ple traces in surviving documentation—individuals, colonies of converts, neo- 
Christians as a social problem and as a class, organized programs of conversion, 
baronial resistance to the movement, and even a guild or confraternity of 
converts. Elsewhere I have itemized their numbers and explored the dimen- 
sions of the movement, including the preaching program;* and in a separate 
study I have demonstrated the lively prejudice felt by local Christians toward 
convert and Muslim alike.?® The methodology of the movement remains to be 
examined, particularly those approaches that gave the movement its tone and 


30 Muntaner, Crónica, ch. 52. The region here is Coll or western Ifriqiya. 

31 Ibid., ch. 85. On contemporary prophecies about the conversion of the Muslim world, see 
Throop, Criticism of the Crusade, 134-85. 

32 “Intentionem quam habebat ad pessundandum sarracenicam nationem et eam ad fidem 
convertere cruciffixi, ut eius nomen actolleretur." Antonio Ubieto Arteta, ed., Crónica de San 
Juan de la Peña, version latina (Valencia, 1961), 148; also in Tomás Ximénez de Embün, ed., 
Historia de la corona de Aragón (la más antigüa de que se tiene noticia) conocida generalmente 
con el nombre de crónica de San Juan de la Peña (Zaragoza, 1876), 151. 

33 "Ordinatio ecclesiae valentinae," fol. 145, in José Sanchís y Sivera, ed., La diócesis valentina 
(Valencia, 1920-21), 2: 362; also in Roque Chabás y Lloréns, Episcopologio valentina (Valencia, 
1909), 893. A critical edition of the "Ordinatio" by Vicente Castell Maiques is ready for the 
press, part of his larger work on the ecclesiastical geography of Valencia. The witness was John 
Dominic of Teruel. The details are not correlated, but apparently the baptisms took place among 
the other jurisdictional activities at St. Vincent's at that time. 

34 Penyafort report, in Coll, “Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 (1944): 188. See the correction 
of the date of this document in note 24 above. 

35 “Journey from Islam, Incipient Cultural Transition in the Conquered Kingdom of Valencia 
(1240-1280),” Speculum, 35 (1960): 337-6. I have since discovered additional individuals in the 
manuscripts of the Crown Archives, notably three converts haled into court for helping sixty 
settlers riot and sack in Alcira's Moorish quarter. Peter rr, Reg. Canc. 89, fol. 210v, June 26, 
1277, Archive de la corona de Aragón. 

36 “Social Riots on the Christian-Moslem Frontier: Thirteenth-Century Valencia," AHR, 66 
(1960-61): 378-400. 
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that strike the modern student as bizarre. Facing an Islamic country, the 
medieval missioner had the option of five tactics: secret conversions, via com- 
mercial, chaplain, or other contacts; fanatic confrontation, designed to pre- 
cipitate a dramatic response; infiltration via metaphysical dialogue with 
whatever Islamic savants came to hand; diplomatic maneuvers toward win- 
ning a potentate, in whose footsteps many subjects could drift into Christian- 
ity; or finally, cracking the military carapace by conquest, to expose an Islamic 
region to public proselytism. 


IN THE USE OF ALL five methods during the thirteenth century the new mendi- 
cant orders stood to the forefront. This was logical, since they constituted the 
mobile and main missionary force of a Christendom grown too suddenly 
complex and expanded. They combined the zeal of freshly founded orders 
with the new learning of the universities, and because they fitted their times 
so aptly they drew into membership some of the most promising spirits of the 
day. They constituted efficient international organizations, disciplined, with 
high esprit and with novel vision and techniques. Mendicants advised on cru- 
sade projects, spurred the fighting forces to greater efforts, and planted priories 
when the smoke of battle cleared. They roamed the conquered countryside 
with programs of preaching. Within Islamic lands they contacted princes, 
served as chaplains to merchants or mercenary troops, sought to expand dis- 
creetly the body of native Christians forming in conjunction with such alien 
nuclei, and met in heady argument with Muslim sages. Taking advantage of 
the tolerance Muslims felt for professional holy men, they ventured to act 
openly at times and even to preach in public. The situation was more hopeful 
in the crusader East, where native Christian bodies confused the scene and 
Byzantine polemic had prepared some foundation. North Africa, on the other 
hand, entertained a special awe for the holy fanatic.?' 

Prominent among new techniques, or techniques given a new dynamism, 
was the Franciscan tactic of confrontation. Outrageous, consciously ineffective, 
yet designed to engage the forces of heaven at some mystical level, it seized the 
imagination of contemporary Christendom. Much like the Christian “Martyr 


37 Even in the Near East, Martiniano Roncaglia concludes, the tolerance with which Muslims 
welcomed and heard missionaries, attested by Jacques de Vitry, applied only to crusader-held 
territories; elsewhere the welcome extended at best for subject-Christian enclaves of Islamic 
rulers. St. Francis and the Middle East, tr. S. A. Janto from Storia della provincia [francescana] 
di Terra Santa, ı (3d ed.; Cairo, 1957). On the Byzantine polemic, see especially Karl Güterbock, 
Der Islam in Lichte der byzantinischen Polemik (Berlin, 1912); [Adel-] Theodore Khoury, Les 
théologiens byzantins et lIslam, textes et auteurs (viiit-xiii* s.), polémique byzantine contra 
l'Islam (Lyons, 1966); and J. Meyendorff, "Byzantine Views of Islam," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
18 (1964): 115-32. An elaborate ritual for receiving Muslim converts into the Byzantine Church 
in the thirteenth century, with detailed repudiations of Islam by the convert, survives as book 
20 of Nicholas Choniates, T'hesaurus orthodoxae fidei (in the Latin version, Maxima bibliotheca 
veterum patrum et antiquorum scriptorum ecclesiasticorum), ed. Marguerin de la Bigne (Lyons, 
1677), 25: 186-88. On the Franciscans, especially in Aragon and Valencia, see my Crusader King- 
dom of Valencia, 1: 198-207; 2: 467-69, with the studies cited. Sugranyes de Franch provides a 
bibliography on Franciscan missionary work in his Raymond Lulle, 53-54. 
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Movement" of the ninth century, which disconcerted early Spanish Islam, the 
-new protest movement proposed to preach boldly in mosques and medinas 
the iniquity of Islam and the triumph of the Cross.** The preacher hoped for 
miracles but settled for the more probable martyrdom, and successful use of 
the tactic required pxior commitment to death. St. Francis of Assisi made three 
such attempts. He proposed to convert the Almohad caliph of western Islam 
in 1218, but fell sick in Spain. He traveled boldly to Damietta in Egypt in 
this spirit in 1219, where against all probability he charmed the sultan al- 
Malik al-Kamil Nasir ad-Din.? Dante exalted "the thirst for martyrdom” 
that drove Francis to “preach Christ in the presence of the arrogant Sultan"';*? 
Giotto immortalized the scene in his painting at Santa Croce in Florence. ‘The 
stigmata or wounds of crucifixion that marked the saint’s body, as a surrogate 
martyrdom, related to this obsession.* 

Moved by the victory of Castilian-Aragonese armies over the Islamic world 
at Las Navas in 1212, St. Francis envisioned a campaign of conversion. At 
Islamic Seville, for example, a band of Franciscans tried to force entry into the 
central mosque and had to be deported. Pushing on to Morocco they twice 
won exile. Two Italian Franciscans, the priest John of Perugia and the lay 
brother Peter of Sassoferrato, penetrated Valencia around 1228, while it was 
still an immemorially Islamic region, to court death at the capital city of its 
Almohad wali, Abū Zayd. Abū Zayd had them publicly executed, to the last- 
ing edification of neighboring Aragon; his own conversion, not long after, was 
popularly attributed to their blood, while his field of execution became a 


38 E. P. Colbert examines the literature and interpretations of the early movement in his The 
Martyrs of Cordoba (850-859), A Study of the Sources (Washington, 1962). Cutler invited further 
probing with his “The Ninth-Century Spanish Martyrs Movement” (pp. 321-29), eliciting a 
penetrating analysis by James Waltz, “The Significance of the Voluntary Martyr Movement 
of Ninth-Century Cordoba," Muslim World, 60 (1970): 143-59, 226-36. Waltz suggests that 
asceticism contains a logical orientation toward martyrdom, especially the extreme asceticism 
encouraged by Spanish circumstance. This orientation of spirit was incorporated by influential 
leaders, alarmed by the cultural and consequently religious erosion of Spanish Christians at this 
juncture, into the program then evolving toward the respublica christiana, so as to resist 
acculturation and to polarize instead around the myths and ideology emerging in Europe. A. J. 
Wensinck traces the main current of orthodox teaching on martyrdom and relates it both to 
Jewish and Islamic attitudes in his Semietische Studién uit de Nalatenschap (Leiden, 1941). 
His chapter 5 deals with the Eastern doctrine of martyrdom, which he compares to the Islamic 
doctrine (pp. 90-1183) and by extension to asceticism (p. 100). For Western Christendom at our 
period, Franciscan scholastics like Alexander of Hales and Bonaventure devote space to 
martyrdom under its many aspects without really clarifying this obsessive form; the same is 
true of Louis Gougaud's otherwise useful study "Le désir du martyre et le quasi-martyr," in 
his Dévotions et pratiques ascétiques du moyen áge (Paris, 1925), pt. 2, ch. 4. This medieval 
phenomenon entered modern news in the summer of 1970 when Pope Paul vi canonized four 
such Franciscan martyrs of the fourteenth century. Adverting to the traditional refusal to 
canonize in cases of provoked martyrdom, a position formalized by Benedict xiv, the pope 
distinguished between intended provocation and the exercise of a preaching ministry despite 
the inevitably consequent martyrdom. 

39 Roncaglia, St. Francis and the Middle East, 19, 26, with discussion of dating. On martyrdom 
in the apostolate see pp. 81 ff, and for a list of eighteen Franciscan martyrs in the Near East 
from 1265 to 1289 see p. 85. 

46 Dante, Paradiso, canto 11, lines 100-01. 

41 Giulio Basetti-Sani, Mohammed et Saint François (Ottawa, 1959), ch. 8. 
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holy place.# The bizarre episode marked the start of Franciscan commitment 
to the conversion of the Muslims in the crusader kingdom of Valencia. The 
Catalan Raymond Lull, central figure of the Franciscan mission to the Mus- 
lims, meant to set off for North Africa in the same spirit of martyrdom, recoil- 
ing from violent death but deliberately courting it. Lull, an eminently 
rational man, devoted to philosophical argument as a prime means of conver- 
sion, nevertheless viewed even his missionary schools of language and polemic 
as concomitantly schools of martyrdom. Legend, echoing his lifetime thirst 
for martyrdom, has him killed by a mob while proselytizing in North Af- 
rica.*? 

More prominent in the long run were the Dominicans of Valencia and 
North Africa. A dynamic new order, fresh from successes in Albigensian Lan- 
guedoc and at the universities in Europe, the Dominicans distinguished them- 
selves in their missionary activity by a novel double tactic—the rationalist 
argumentation enthusiastically resounding in the university centers, com- 
bined with cultural adaptation by means of language schools. The first ele- 
ment, when turned against Islam, marked the culminating phase of a polemi- 
cal approach that had come hesitantly to the fore in the early twelfth century 
under the aegis of writers like Peter the Venerable.** Its thirteenth-century 
expression, more metaphysical, bore the stamp of the Arabic philosophers 
who so heavily influenced the initial century of transfer of Aristotelian trea- 
sures to the West before 1240. The Dominican bishop of Antioch asked St. 
Thomas Aquinas for “moral and philosophical arguments, to which the Sara- 
cens give a hearing"; Aquinas' missionary handbook of 1270, responding to 
this plea, rebuked the concomitant tendency to reduce life and revelation to 
understandable, provable categories. He admonished his colleagues that, 
though Muslims were open to argumentation, one could not convert by rea- 
son; philosophy served “not to prove the faith but to defend the faith." *5 The 
warning was needed. A Christian rationalist, inhumanly rational, might bend 
his energies to force the adversary's mind, proceeding without regard for the 
Muslim's values, limitations, or insights. Such an intellectual, or verbal, con- 


42 The Valencia martyrs are studied at length by León Amorós Payá, "Los santos mártires 
franciscanos B. Juan de Perusa y B. Pedro de Saxoferrato en la historia de Teruel," Teruel, 15 
(1956): 5-142. They also appear in Ibn ‘Idhäri al-Marräkushi (d. 1232), Al-Bayän al-mugrib 
füjtisár ajbär muluk al-Andalus wa al-Magrib, tr. Ambrosio Huici Miranda (Tetuan, 1953-54), 
1: 321. See also the sources in my Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 1: 198-99; 2: 457. 

43 Lull historiography is replete with pitfalls; he may have sought Dominican affiliation, but 
the supporting documentation on this point has been challenged, and we do not know pre- 
cisely when he became a Franciscan tertiary. The miniatures of the celebrated Karlsruhe 
manuscript show Lull's pseudomartyrdom in detailed, successive panels. 

44 The crusade conventicle or ecclesiastical meeting held by King James at Tarragona in 
1235 harshly forbade any ordinary layman from disputing about the faith either publicly or 
privately, under pain of excommunication. Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Aragón y de Valencia 
y Principado de Cataluña (Madrid, 1896-1922), 1: 123. On the Dominicans in Aragon and 
Valencia, see my Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 1: 202-07; 2: 469-78. 

45 Aquinas De rationibus fidei contra Saracenos Graecos et Armenos (ed. R. A. Verardo, 
O.P., Opuscula theologica [Rome, 1954], no. 13, chs. 1, 2, pp. 252-53). 
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frontation sharpened issues, emphasizing more starkly the irreconcilable 
points of difference between two exclusivist faiths. Limited initial success was 
bound eventually to harden the opposing group. Ironically, since philosophi- 
cal dialogue easily becomes aggression, more could have been achieved by a 
deliberately nonintellectual and tolerantly pragmatic approach. 

On the other hand, if the Franciscan tactic amounted to confrontation in 
the politico-social ambience, the Dominican approach constituted an infil- 
tration of circles that moderns vaguely designate as the establishment. In the 
relatively undifferentiated, or rather interpenetrating, Islamic society, to 
influence a sage was to have an impact on religious, academic, governmental- 
administrative, and mercantile spheres. Louis Massignon has advanced the 
theory that in time of crisis, as tension mounts unbearably, cultivated men 
seek a resolution in ecumenical or unitive directions, while the common 
man becomes intransigent toward external and internal enemies. Massignon 
sees this principle working itself out during the thirteenth century both in the 
East and in southern Spain.*? The idea can be nuanced to suggest that the 
euphoric dialogue of conversion between Christian and Muslim academics— 
so fruitful in Spain according to thirteenth-century Dominicans—created stiff 
resistance among other Muslims of the same class. T'he very success of such 
an effort undoubtedly triggered hostility, polarization at both extremes, and 
effective countermeasures. This may explain the bad feeling so evident in the 
riots in Valencia in 1275.5 

The Franciscans did not disdain the tactic of rationalist discourse or the 
founding of language schools to promote it. The most eminent single wielder 
of the method was the Franciscan Raymond Lull, troubadour turned mystic 
and scholastic, whose efforts in this direction merit a special word. The pen 
of this pre-eminent publicist of the conversion movement poured out tireless 
propaganda, largely directed to Christendom; 243 works have been authenti- 
cated, prose and poetry, in four languages including Arabic. On one occasion 
Lull requested King James n to forward from Barcelona for his use at Tunis 
a small library of fifteen books of his disputations with Muslims.*® Ignorance 
seemed to him the main hindrance to conversion; he reported in a sermon 
that though he conversed widely "with eminent and scholarly Saracens," he 
had never met one who grasped Christian beliefs rightly.*? In his Doctrina 


46 Massignon, “Ibn Sab‘in et la ‘conspiration hallagienne’ en Andalousie," 660. 

47 See my “Social Riots on the Christian-Moslem Frontier," 380-81, 385-94. 

48 See James u to Friar Romeo Ortiz, Oct. 29, 1315, in Raymond Lull, Opera latina, ed. 
Friedrich Stegmüller et al. (Palma de Mallorca, 1959-), 2: 404-05. See the editors' summation 
of Lull’s moot last years in the introduction of this edition, 1: 9-18. The number of Lull's 
works varies slightly according to his several catalogers; they cover a generous range of religious 
themes, of course, but conversion is a major preoccupation. 

49 Lull, sermon 26, in ibid., 4: 108. À convenient introduction to this aspect of Lull's thought 
and to its considerable bibliography is Sugranyes de Franch, Raymond Lull, and the chapter 
on Lull’s crusade ideology in José Goñi Gaztambide, Historia de la bula de la cruzada en 
Espana (Victoria, 1958), ch. 8. There are briefer surveys in such general works as Malvezzi, 
L'Islamismo e la cultura europea, 110-16. Dufourcq places Lull's African conversion activities 
in the diplomatic context. L'Espagne catalane, 299-301. Sugranyes de Franch provides large 
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pueril Lull argued that the savants were skeptical about Mohammad, and con- 
sequently open to conversion; if the most important came over, the masses 
would follow. Again in the novel Blanquerna he insisted that Muslim sages 
did not believe the Islamic religion about which they were so skilled and 
were vulnerable to friendly argumentation." Lull thought Muslims “nearer 
the Christians than any other unbelieving people," but reluctant to engage 
the problem with their intellects because of the sacrifices involved in conver- 
sion. Though many refused all controversy, many others "follow arguments 
and love proofs"; Christians ought therefore to pursue them with logical syllo- 
gisms.’? 

A scene from Lull’s novel Blanquerna, though dealing with Jews, particu- 
larly captures his fantasy of rational conversion. The holy bishop of his story, 
brooding over the Christian stoning of two Jews, concludes that he could play 
the peacemaker by reducing differences to a single religion; forthwith, he 
preaches and holds seminars every Saturday in the synagogue until he absorbs 
both Jews and problem into the Christian unity.?3 Fellow Franciscans like 
Roger Bacon shared this Lullian enthusiasm for persuasive or philosophic 
polemics as the prime tool of conversion. Lull himself came to this scene a 
bit late, since his religious visions and consequent alteration from troubadour- 
seneschal to mendicant-philosopher began only in 1265. As the son of a Major- 
can crusader, page with the traveling court of James 1 in the 1240s, and 
seneschal to Prince James on Majorca, he brought to his task a young lifetime 
of observation from the highest vantage points. Abandoning his wife for the 
consuming labor of preaching to infidels, some say he found himself attracted 
initially by the Dominican style, only later assuming the status of Franciscan 
tertiary. ' 

Lull’s astonishing productivity and the impact of his fascinating character 
have made his single Franciscan school of language more celebrated than the 
whole Dominican program. The school was Holy Trinity, founded by Prince 
James at Miramar on Majorca in 1274, endowed with five hundred gold florins 
annually, confirmed by Pope John xxi in 1276, and preparing continual relays 
of thirteen Franciscans.’? In Blanquerna Lull describes at length this found- 


excerpts from Lull' works and the Tractatus de modo convertendi infideles (1292) in full in 
his Raymond Lull, 129-43. The context of Lull’s life and work can be seen in Erhard W. 
Platzeck's panorama, Raimund Lull, sein Leben, sein Werke, die Grundlagen seines Denkens 
(Prinzipienlehre) (Rome, 1962-64). 

59 See the text of Doctrina pueril, with commentary, in Sugranyes de Franch, Raymond Lulle, 92. 

51 Raymond Lull, Blanquerna, tr. E. A. Peers (London, 1962), ch. 43; see also ch. 86. 

52 See the texts in E. A. Peers, Ramon Lull, A Biography (New York, 1929), 67, 73. The school 
of Averroes recognized three modes of persuasive argumentation: rhetorical—to move ordinary 
men of sound intelligence; dialectical—by argument and counterargument within any common 
frame of suppositions, as academics use; and demonstrative—proceeding without presuppositions 
and from first principles, such as the rare thinkers or philosophers use. See W. Montgomery 
Watt, "Philosophy and Theology under the Almohads," in Actas, Primer congreso de estudios 
árabes e islámicos (Madrid, 1964), 106. 

53 Lull, Blanquerna, ch. 75. 

54 For the confirmation of the school with its relays of thirteen, see Reg. Vat. 38 (John xxr), 
fols. 15v-16, Oct. 16, 1276, Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Rome. See also A Life of Ramón Lull, 
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ing "in perpetuity." Proud of its success he turned up at Rome a decade later 
to advocate establishing five more such schools. The language apostolate in- 
trudes into-Blanquerna a number of times, as does Lull’s larger preoccupation 
with Muslim conversion. In one chapter the fictional pope keeps a converted 
Muslim as his "scrivener of Arabic"; in another "he sent for the friars who 
had learned Arabic” and who had "converted the Saracen king and a great 
multitude of people." In other chapters four friars learn Turkish and leave 
for the East; two, skilled in Arabic, write to the pope, and the pope de- 
termines to resolve language differences, which lie at the bottom of wars 
and sects.” 

After the turn of the century the aged Raymond Lull described to the ecu- 
menical council at Vienne how a great number of Muslims "were subject to 
Christians and most of all in Spain"; he outlined a program for preaching to 
Muslims on Friday and to Jews on Saturday. Still sanguine, Lull wanted only 
syllogistic arguments. With a sustained program, he claimed, "it would neces- 
sarily follow that the Jews and Saracens would come to the way of truth." 5 At 
least one Muslim found humor a bulwark against such an aggressive approach. 
Teaching at Murcia under the patronage of Alfonso the Learned, he declined 
the invitation to turn Christian, arguing that since he already found himself 
deficient ın his duties toward one God, he foresaw the measure of his failure 
toward a Trinitarian three!5" 

Another Franciscan, not a tertiary like Lull but the friar Roger Bacon, 
harped upon the theme of Arabic conjoined to philosophy, with special refer- 
ence for the Muslims in Christian Spain. "Arabic serves little use for theologi- 
cal study, but for philosophy and for conversion of infidels much," he wrote; 
philosophy in turn was vital for preaching to the infidels. Nor did mere con- 
versational ability avail: “many men can be found among western Christians, 
who know how to speak Greek or Arabic or Hebrew, but very few who know 
the literary structure [orationem grammaticae ipsius] or how to teach it—I’ve 
put many of them to the test." Despite the eminence of Bacon and Lull, Fran- 
ciscan labors in this direction remain poorly documented. Their more usual 


Written by an Unknown Hand about 1311, ed. E. A. Peers (London, 1927), 5, 15. Rudolf Brum- 
mer tells the Miramar story in his "Ramon Lull und das Studium des Arabischen,” Zeitschrift 
für romanische Philologie, 85 (1969) 132-43. See also Armand Llinarés, "Raymond Lulle et 
l'Afrique," Revue africaine, 105 (1961): 96-116; and his "Le sejour de Raymond Lulle à Bougie 
(1307) et la ‘Disputatio Raymundi Christiani et Hamar Saraceni," Estudios lulianos, 4 (1960): 
63-72, especially Lull’s arguments in Arabic with Islamic savants and with their "episcopus 
ille famosus in philosophia" (pp. 67, 69). 

55 Lull, Blanquerna, chs. 55, 84, 88, 93-95; on the Muslim mission theme see also, for example, 
chs. 50, 61, 76, 87, 88. 

56 Lull, at Vienne, in Ewald Müller, Das Konzil von Vienne, 1311-1312, seine Quellen und 
seine Geschichte (Münster, 1934), 696. 

57 A. S. Tritton, Materiels on Muslim Education in the»Middle Ages (London, 1957), 144-45. 
Tritton cites the incident as an example of Christians and Jews attending Islamic schools. 
He does not identify him, but this was the great Muhammad al-Riqüti (see p. 1432 below) 
teaching in the purely secular school of Arabic surviving at Murcia; also teaching here was the 
convert Bernard de Arábigo. 
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approach was less formal and structured; their forte was a mission of heart 
more than of head.?® 

The Dominicans, like the Franciscans, saw the Spanish and North African 
regions as a unified apostolate. In 1256 the master-general, Humbert of Ro- 
mans, surveying progress and opportunities, hailed Spain and North Africa 
together as the bright spot for Muslim conversions. Like Humbert, Pope 
Alexander ıv joined the two areas in his bull of 1256 to the Dominican pro- 
vincial of Spain, giving faculties for specialists to be sent “to the lands of the 
Saracens of Spain [and] over the whole kingdom of Tunis”; here Spain meant 
Murcia and Granada.” The standard monograph on Dominican missionary 
efforts in the thirteenth century divides the universal Muslim mission into 
six geographical areas, two of which comprise Spain and two North Africa; 
the distribution reflects the emphasis given these conjoined regions. 

St. Raymond of Penyafort was this apostolate's leading spirit. À portentous 
figure in thirteenth-century Europe and moral commentator for his times, the 
great lawyer became general of the Dominicans in 1238. Already passionately 
concerned with converting Muslims, he was now able to channel the energies 
of the young order in that direction. The central part of his life's work in the 
missionary movement, however, came after his resignation from the general- 
ate; there is reason to think he resigned precisely to concentrate on the prom- 
ising areas of Tunis, Murcia, and conquered Valencia. From headquarters set, 
up at the Barcelona friary he managed a far-flung program for the conversion 
of Jew and Muslim in which the Valencian kingdom figured prominently. A 

a . . . . . j 
friend and executor of his last wishes composed a brief biography recording 
how Penyafort attracted Muslims by his "sweet and reasonable discourse"; he 
begged “means for their support from kings and prelates”; Moors came to him 
“as to a unique refuge.’ Another colleague characterized him as “enthusi- 
astic for spreading the faith among Saracens." 8? The crowd of kings and nobles 
gathered to pay tribute at his funeral testified to the influence at his disposal 
during his life.® 

58 Bacon, Opus tertium, 88, 303-04, 33. On Bacon and Spanish Muslims, see note 20 above. 

59 Pope Alexander iv, bull of June 26, 1256, in Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 
(1944): 136-38. There was cause for optimism elsewhere too; for example, Christian influence was 
strong among the Seljuks by the second half of the century. See T. T. Rice, The Seljuks in 
Asia Minor (London, 1961), 113-14. 

$9 Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, ch. 5. Around 1256 a new phase of the Dominican mission 
in Tunis began and entered a particularly promising era after the peace of 1270. 

61 Vita antiqua, a biography attributed to Nicholas Eymeric, in Franciscus Balme et al., eds., 
Raymundiana seu documenta quae pertinent ad S. Raymundi de Pennaforti vitam et scripta 
(Rome, 1901), no. 11, pp. 31-32. Vita antiqua was published before 1351 at the very latest. This 
biography of Raymond of Penyafort, and the two cited in footnotes 62 and 63, may also be 
found in Jose Rius Serra, ed., Diplomaiario (documentos, vida antigua, crónicas, procesos 
antiguos) (Barcelona, 1954). All subsequent references, however, will be to Balme's Raymundiana. 

62 Gerard of Frachet, O.P. (d. 1271), in the chronicle entitled Vitae frairum ordinum 
praedicatorum (1254), erroneously attributed to Humbert of Romans and written more than 
twenty years before Raymond's death, in Balme, Raymundiana, no. 1, p. 3. 


63 Peter Marsilio describes the kings, princes, and nobles at his funeral. Vita Sancti Raymundi 
de Pennaforti (1312), extract in Balme, Raymundiana, no. 8, pp. 13-14. 
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POLEMICAL PREACHING, common and programmed in Valencia, was not the 
only weapon in the mendicant arsenal. Equally important as a convert-making 
technique was the institution of schools of Arabic studies to train specialists 
in controversy, especially with Muslim academics. 'These centers applied to 
the Valencian and North African situation a long-standing Dominican policy. 
As early as 1235 the master-general, writing from Milan to all the order, called 
for men "prepared to learn Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, or some other outlandish 
language.''5* Penyafort transformed the Arabic schools into something special. 
They did not aim to instruct in the elements of Arabic; students undoubtedly 
knew the language before arriving. The mass of Dominican missioners from 
whom they came learned their Arabic without counting it anything special, 
probably working under veteran colleagues in the Near East. Relatively few— 
"selected Catalan. friars" plus later volunteers95—profited from these advanced 
centers designed to give facility in polemical conversation. The ideal grad- 
uate was a man like Raymond Martí, described shortly after his death as 
"philosophus in arabico.''69 

Most of the records for these schools have disappeared, though minutes 
from Dominican general and provincial chapters, along with references from 
the lives of leaders, supply some information. A converted Moor, the Domini- 
can Michael of Benazar (Ibn Nasr), may have created the first such philoso- 
phy and language school shortly after the fall of Majorca; if so, it soon foun- 
dered.*? ‘The Dominicans placed their central schools for work with western 
Muslims at those spots within the area that combined density of Muslim pop- 
ulation with maximum opportunity— Tunis for a while, then Játiva, Murcia, 
and Valencia city, with Barcelona as the base back home. Tunis was the first 
center established from Barcelona. It dates from the early 12405, at the latest 
from 1245. An assignment of eight friars in 1250, often mistaken as the found- 
ing, shows it in full career.9* Apparently it died just before 1259. The provin- 


64 Humbert to the Dominican Order, 1235, in B. M. Reichert, ed., Litterae encyclicae 
magistrorum ordinis praedicatorum ab anno 1233 usque ad annum 1376 (Rome, 1900), doc. 5, 
p. 19. André Berthier discusses the schools briefly. See his two articles, "Un maitre orientaliste 
du xiii* siécle: Raymond Martin O.P.," Archivum fratrum praedicatorum, 6 (1936): 267-311; and 
"Les écoles de langues orientales fondées au xiii? siècle par les dominicaines en Espagne et en 
Afrique," Revue africaine, 73 (1992): 84-102. Coll offered the first substantial study of the 
phenomenon in his “Escuelas de lenguas orientales." A. Cortabarria Beitia reviews the 
Spanish-North African scene in the first section of his "L'étude des langues au moyen áge chez 
les dominicains,” Mélanges de l'institut. dominicain d'études orientales du Caire, 10 (1970): 
189-248. Besides locating the schools in their contemporary ambience, in this article I attempt 
to offer some advances and corrections. Dufourcq has a brief and too skeptical account of the 
Tunis school in his L'Espagne catalane, 106-10; see also Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 91-94. 
On the Valencian preaching program, see my “Journey from Islam," 845-46, 352-53. 

85 “Cathalanos electos." Marsilio, Vita Sancti Raymundi, p. 12. 

66 Jbid., see also Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 78, 95n.; on Marti, see p. 1411 below. 

87 Benazar, to whose name the title Blessed is popularly prefixed, was said to be the son of 
the Ben Aabet (perhaps Ibn *Abid) who figures in King James 1's memoirs as surrendering 
and then helping him to conquer part of Majorca peacefully. Llibre dels feyts, ch. 71. See Coll,. 
"Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 (1944): 123; and Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane, 108, 187n. 

68 Coll, “Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 (1944): 124. 
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cial chapter at Valencia city that year decreed an Arabic school for the Barce- 
lona priory; instead the Valencian school, continuing or briefly reopened, 
seems to have absorbed the Tunis people. Alternatively, the Murcian school 
may already have taken up the slack of the Tunisian loss; it was bilingual, 
providing alsoa chair of Hebrew. 

Five Dominican language schools, to all appearances, developed by the end 
of the thirteenth century. J. M. Coll, their keenest historian, challenges this 
common conclusion, arguing rather that centers appeared and died in a 
broken pattern defying neat analysis. Jativa was the most constant, Murcia 
the most celebrated. Coll certainly defers the Murcian foundation too long 
however, choosing 1266 on the feeble grounds that only then did the Chris- 
tians conquer Murcia.® Actually Murcia had been a tributary of Castile with 
strong internal] Christian influences for two decades. Penyafort recorded many 
Murcian conversions for this earlier period.'? The definitive conquest 
by James 1 in 1266 undoubtedly demanded the school's reorganizing and 
strengthening. Penyafort himself decreed the Murcian arabicum, the con- 
temporary Peter Marsilio reported, "arranging to send selected Catalan 
friars, who progressed to the great advantage of souls and to the honor of his 
nation.” After the troubles connected with the 1275 war this establish- 
ment broke up, the Hebrew section moving to Barcelona and the Arabic to 
Valencia city.” 

A school apparently opened or flourished at Valencia city by 1250. Friar 
Michael moved down from Lérida that year as professor; eight other Domini- 
cans were posted to the city and a Valencian removed to Majorca.” This 
school may have been merely theological, but one hears nothing further of 
any kind of studies here until abruptly encountering a full arabicum shortly 
after the death of King James. The Dominicans, with priories already in six 
cities of James's realms and shortly to open seven more, had worked at Valen- 
cia city for over a decade by the time of the notice in 1250 and had nearly 
completed their second complex of large church and other buildings.” 

A letter from the master-general in 1256 may help clarify the murky aca- 
demic scene at the capital city. Humbert praised "the friars in the region of 


69 Ibid., 132-33. 

70 Penyafort report, in ibid., 138. The stages in Murcia's absorption are described by Torres 
Fontes, Reconquista de Murcia. 

71 “Studia linguarum pro fratribus sui ordinis Tunicii et Murciae statuit, ad quae fratres 
Cathalanos electos destinari procuravit, qui in multum fructum animarum profecerunt et in 
suae decoratum speculum nationis." Marsilio, Vita Sancti Raymundi, 12. 

72 Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 18 (1945): 59-60; 17 (1944): 121, 134-35. Dating the 
move from Murcia 1279-80, Coll posits a short-lived arabicum at Barcelona between the Tunis 
loss and the Murcia creation, but this conjecture owes something to his refusal to credit a 
Murcian school until 1266. 

73 Provincial Acta of 1250, in [Marie Jean] Celestin Douais, ed., Acta capitulorum provin- 
cialium ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, premiére province de Provence, province romaine, 
province d'Espagne, 1239-1302 (Toulouse, 1894), 612. 

74 Burns, Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 1: 204-05; 2: 470. Coll’s conjecture that a language 
school functioned at the city from 1258 to 1266 is allied to his dubious theory on the origins 
of the Murcian school. "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 15 (1944): 193. 
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Spain who for many years already have studied in Arabic among Saracens 
[and] are wonderfully proficient in the language.” Though contemporaries 
often reserved the term "Spain" for Muslim-held areas, the Dominican prov- 
ince of Spain included the Christian countries, Valencia city not yet belonging 
definitively to a particular one of its eight vicariates. Assuming that Penya- 
fort organized the Spanish studies of this letter along the same lines as the 
Tunisian, since he was directing both projects from Barcelona, the most plau- 
sible conclusion is that schools existed from before mid-century at Murcia 
city or Valencia city or both, a conclusion that advances our knowledge of the 
origins of thelanguage schools by more than a decade. 

The Valencia arabicum may have continued unbroken from before 1250 
until it emerges again into the documentation after King James’s death; 
or if one follows Coll's theory that the Murcia school did not take up the work 
of the abandoned Tunis center until 1266, then his conjecture is reasonable 
that the T'unis men filled in at Valencia rather than Barcelona, creating a 
school for the period 1258-66. A third thesis is possible. The Valencian 
establishment may have gone to Játiva around 1260, combining with the He- 
brew chair brought down from Barcelona. The Valencia city school reappears 
at least by 1276 or 1277, this time either replacing or consolidating with the 
translated Arabic chair of the Murcian school. No Dominican acta survive to 
trace the future of the schools during the subsequent five years. In 1281 John 
of Puigventos is discovered in charge of the Valencia city studium arabicum, 
with five friars assigned as new students—Peter of Tartary, Nadal, Martin, and 
from the Cordova friary John and García. The Estella chapter that year dis- 
‘patched two Moorish converts to the Valencia enterprise, the friars Savior 
and Dominic Sancho. This activity, often carelessly cited as a founding, no 
more marks the beginning than does the notice of 1250, both apparently 
episodes in the school's mature life."9 

The Játiva school must have persisted, though no document survives for 
the thirty years up to 1291. It seems to have been the most continuous, and in 
the first decade of the next century it proved the most active. Its location 
owed much to Játiva's status as civil administrative center for southern Valen- 
cia, as capital of a Muslim subprincipality almost like that of Valencia or Mur- 
cia, and as retaining after the crusade a larger Muslim population and more 
native atmosphere than the forcibly emptied Valencia city. Of all the king- 
dom's main towns, Játiva kept its Islamic administrative-social structure most 
fully; intellectually it became the center of Mudejar Valencia. The Játiva 
and Valencia priories, though part of the same Dominican province, quar- 
reled over respective jurisdictions for preaching in the new kingdom. In a 


75 Humbert to the Dominican Order, 1256, in Reichert, Litterae encyclicae magistrorum, 
doc. 8b, p. 40. 

76 Provincial Acta of 1250, in Douais, Acta capitulorum, 626; also in Coll, "Escuelas de 
lenguas orientales," 18 (1945): 62; 17 (1944): 135. The names were Fr. Petrus de Tarteriis, Fr. 
Natalis, Fr. Martinus de Serriolo, Fr. Joannes Serranum, Fr. García de Arce, and FEVER: 
“qui legat eis.” For more information on Puigventos, see p. 1411 peran: 
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compromise settlement Valencia took the northern half from Morella to the 
Jucar River and the Jätiva house got from the Jucar to Bañeres. The division 
reveals a natural zone of apostolate for each and a further reason for an 
Arabic center at Játiva." 

At the end of the century, when the peninsula ceased to be a single Domini- 
can province and Aragon joined Navarre as a separate province, a general 
chapter decreed that Játiva should no longer receive students from all over 
Spain. In 1302 the Aragonese provincial chapter balanced this, urging superi- 
ors to facilitate attendance by volunteer students at Játiva. The next year 
Friar Peter Escarramat came as teacher, while the Játiva prior got orders to 
"hire and maintain one Jew who is also schooled in Arabic, or some Saracen, 
so that he may teach there along with the said Friar Peter.’’® Shortly after- 
wards Queen Blanche, the wife of James 11, provided a scholarship fund in 
her will for "the Dominican friars at Jätiva studying in Hebrew and Arabic, 
to support them as long as the aforesaid studium exists—on its demise the said 
revenues to go to the nuns of St. Mary Magdalene's at Valencia city." 7? The 
proviso for transfer of the legacy indicates that reorganization of the language 
school system, and phasing of its independent entities into the theological 
program a few years later, was already in the wind. 

The language centers had been Catalan in inspiration and in early person- 
nel.® James the Conqueror reproached his colleague of Castile, Alfonso the 
Learned, for plunging into bookish pursuits while neglecting conversion of 
the Mudejars.*! Alfonso could not avoid involving himself in the Murcian 
foundation, however, since it was for Castile that King James had conquered 
that territory. The contemporary Nicholas Eymeric records how Penyafort 
“with the help of the lord king of Castile and the lord king of Aragon saw 
to the establishment of a school of Arabic language” at Murcia.? When Al- 
fonso established with the utmost solemnity his famous studium generale or 
university of Arabic and Latin studies at Seville in 1254, it was by no means a 
missionary but an academic enterprise, springing from the king's fascination 


77 Burns, Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 1: 204, 209; 2: 470, 473. King James gave the 
Dominicans land for the Játiva priory in 1248, but they were still projecting a house in 1285 
and may not have commissioned this until after 1290—all of which tells little of the school 
project at Játiva. Francisco Roca Traver, citing Gaspar Escolano, believes Queen Blanche 
founded the house. "Un siglo de vida mudéjar en la Valencia medieval (1238-1338)," Estudios 
de edad media de la corona de Aragón, 5 (1952): 150-51. 

78 Provincial Acta of 1302 and 1303, in Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 18 (1945): 77. 
Peter later became Vicarius Africae, though in 1303 he was teaching Hebrew. In 1304 the 
provincial chapter assigned another group of students to Játiva. 

79 Last testament of Blanche of Anjou, Aug. 18, 1308, in J. E. Martínez-Ferrando, Jaime I 
de Aragon, su vida familiar (Barcelona, 1948), 2: doc. 57, pp. 34-39. In a wide reading of 
Valencian wills, this is the only item of its kind I have come across; perhaps it owes something 
to the queen's confessor, the Dominican Andrew Albalat, who is designated here an adviser to 
the executors. The will foresees that the apostolate to the Mudejars might terminate, possibly 
by its very success, and adds "quo cessante, dominabus Sancte Marie Magdalene Valencie dentur 
redditus memorati." 

80 Marsilio, Fita Sancti Raymundi, 12. 

81 See Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 (1944): 119. 

82 Eymeric, Vita antiqua, 32. 


Three miniatures, illustrating chess moves, from the Libro de Ajedrez 
codex, a game-book produced for Alfonso x, the Learned, at Seville in 
1283. Its 150 miniatures, remarkably realistic, reflect. the Muslims 
seen by the Christian artist(s) in southern and eastern Spain, espe- 
cially at Seville and Murcia. Illustrations from the manuscript collec- 
tions of the Escorial library. 


Below 

Explaining a chess move. Note details of the turbans and robes, which 
in Spain suggested men of importance, the curled shoes, and the full 
beards that custom and Castilian law alike imposed on Mudejars. 


Facing page, above 


Three Muslim women at chess. Note hair styles, jewelry, clothing, 
and musical instrument. 


Facing page, below 

Negro gentlemen at chess. Rachel Arié rightly dismisses Julián Ribera's 
suggestion that they are conventional symbols for "Moor." Most Moors 
in these pictures are white, and the prevailing tone of the artist is 
realistic; furthermore, by this time there were Christian Negroes. 
Note domestic utensils, veils, and musical instrument. 
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with Arabic culture and university learning; its charter bore the confirmatory 
signatures of three Islamic kings. The language-center movement never 
broadened its base. Under the urging of Lull, Pope Clement v at the ecumeni- 
cal council of Vienne in 1312 ordered two chairs each in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Chaldean for the universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, as 
well as at the papal curia, “so as to lead wanderers into the path of truth." 
No record survives to prove that any of these began or, if they began, that 
they lasted long. From 1248 at least, and probably earlier, Paris boasted a col- 
lege of Arabic and other Near Eastern languages that instructed relays of ten 
young clerics from overseas, but we know nothing about the establishment 
beyond that bare fact. 


CRITICAL FOR THE SUCCESS of polemical efforts at conversion was a metaphysi- 
cal theology with which to meet the Muslim savant on his home grounds, and 
if possible some handbooks to facilitate its deployment. ‘The Catalan Ray- 
mond Marti composed his Pugio fidei adversus mauros et iudaeos for this 
mission.% With these areas in view the Catalan Penyafort requested a similar 
work from Thomas Aquinas and so prompted the master work of Aquinas, 
the Summa contra gentiles.8 Lull conceived his similarly titled Libre del gen- 
til for this crusade of philosophy, probably after the disputation in 1263 with 
the Jews at Barcelona, but he confected other works for disputing with Mus- 
lims. | 

A direct or causal connection between the labors of Martí and Aquinas, 
argued persuasively but then abandoned on grounds of chronology, is once 
more being sustained. The two Dominicans had sat together as students under 
Albert the Great, their works display parallels and borrowings, and their sep- 
arate interest in the Arago-Catalan mission seems clear. Earlier arguments by 
Miguel Asín y Palacios for direct borrowing by the Contra gentiles from the 
Pugio had been frustrated, however, by the separate works of Luís A. Getino 
and José M. Llovera that dated the Pugio at 1278, a decade after the time 

83 Privilege of Alfonso x, granting Seville a studium generale of Latin and Arabic learning, 
Dec. 8, 1254, in Fernández y González, Mudejares de Castilla, doc. 35, pp. 344-45. The con- 
firming signatures run almost twice the length of the document proper, representing luminaries 
of Church and state and including twenty-nine prelates, "Don Aboadille Abenazar" the king 
of Granada (Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Nasr), “Don Mahomad Abenhuc" the king of Murcia (Ibn 


tid), and “Don Abenmafot [Ibn Mahfuz], re de Niebla, vasallo del rey.” See also the history 
and charter in C. M. Ajo G. y Sáinz de Zúñiga, Historia de las universidades hispdnicas (Madrid, 
1957-), 2: 205-07, 440-41. 

84 "Ut errantes in viam veritatis inducere . . . valeamus." Clementinae, lib. V, tit. i, c. 1, in 
Emil Friedberg and E. L. Richter, eds., Corpus iuris canonici (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1879-81). 

85 Working from texts in the Denifle Chartularium—ten “pueri” or "clerici," “tam in arabica 
quam in aliis linguis orientalium partium peritos"—M. M. Dufeil concludes that these must 
be Christians native to the Near East, of varied rites, but contemporary preoccupation with 
conversion suggests other hypotheses as well. “Traces d'Orient à Paris au xiii® siècle,” Revue 
d'histoire et de civilisation du Maghreb, 2 (1967): 48-49. 

86 See p. 1411 below and note 100. 

87 Marsilio, Vita Sancti Raymundi, 12; see also Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 94, gan. 
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commonly assigned to the work of Aquinas—1261—64, or even 1258-63. Evi- 
dence of a connection remained strong, so that in 1969 José Maria Casciaro 
fell back upon informal prepublication interchange between two friends as 
the explanation.® Meanwhile Pierre Marc, in his 1967 introduction to the 
critical edition of the Contra gentiles, grappled anew with the dating prob- 
lem; external and internal evidence led him to reverse previous conclusions 
and to assign the work to the last years of Aquinas’ life, roughly 1270—73.9? 
There now seems little doubt that Aquinas used Martí's earlier Capistrum 
(1267), while Martí later drew upon the Contra gentiles for his own Pugio; 
further interchange, along Casciaro's line, also seems probable. 

Unaware of this future revolution in dating and innocent of the complexity 
of Mudejar Spain, some older scholars had expressed skepticism over the mis- 
sionary motives of Aquinas, seeing only the "gentiles" of the Paris academic 
scene as his target. Thus, M. M. Gorce rejected Marsilio's witness on the 
grounds that "except perhaps for some teachers or rabbis" in the realms of 
Aragon, "one cannot see very well what profit" could be drawn "from this 
work of extreme erudition and real philosophical difficulty."?* The puzzle- 
ment betrays ignorance of the high civilization flourishing in Valencian and 
Murcian Islam during the centuries leading up to the crusade; it also rests 
on a misunderstanding as to the nature of the Dominican schools for which 
the work was desired. Besides, Marsilio was a man eminent in the Islamic 


88 The Spanish Arabist Miguel Asin y Palacios closed a long article tracing “coincidences” 
between Aquinas and Averroes (as against Latin Averroism) by arguing briefly that Aquinas 
borrowed from Marti; his "El averoismo teológico de Santo Tomas de Aquino" appeared in the 
symposium Homenaje d D. Francisco Codera en su jubilación del profesorado, estudios de erudición 
oriental, introd. by Eduardo Saavedra (Zaragoza, 1904), 271—381; see discussion of the Pugio ques- 
tion on pp. 320-23. Asin sent an offprint to Luis [Alonso] Getino, who immediately snuffed out this 
promising line of thought with an "open-letter" booklet, establishing a late date for much of the 
Pugio—his La Summa contra gentiles y el Pugio fidei, carta sin sobre a Don Miguel Asín y Palacios 
catedrático de lengua drabe en la universidad central (Vergara, 1905) sums up Asín's position (pp. 
5-8), refutes it by chronology (pp. 8-19), poses and answers minute objections, then broadens 
the discussion. Asín's ghost lingered in the further corners of academe until decisively laid to 
rest by José M. Llovera, canon of Barcelona, in his address, "Discurso inaugural de la Sección 
de teología en el congreso de la Asociación para el progreso de las ciencias," delivered at 
Barcelona in May 1929. Llovera supplemented and sealed Getino's chronological approach; 
he gained wide circulation for his own ideas by allowing long quotations and paraphrases 
from his speech (never published in full) to appear in a major manual— Tomás and Joaquín 
Carreras y Artau, Historia de la filosofía espafiol, filosofía cristiana de los siglos xiii al xv 
(Madrid, 1939), 163-66. 

89 Jose Maria Casciaro, El didlogo teológico de Santo Tomds con musulmanes y judíos, el tema 
de la profecía y la revelación (Madrid, 1960), 44. 

90 Marc more generally assigns the work as beginning between November 1269 and March 
1270, ending between mid-December 1272 and mid-February 1273. Pierre Marc et al., eds., introd. 
to Liber de veritate catholicae fidei contra errores infidelium qui dicitur Conira gentiles, 1 
(Paris, 1967). Thomas Murphy sums up Marc's external and internal evidence, appraising it 
in the light of the previous controversy, in his "The Date and Purpose of the Contra gentiles," 
Heythrop Journal, 10 (1969): 405-15. 

91M. M. Gorce, “La lutte ‘Contra gentiles’ a Paris au xiii® siècle,” in Mélanges Mandonnet, 
études d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen age (Paris, 1930), 1: 223-43. Pére Gorce is pre- 
occupied by the "gentiles" of Paris and the wider scope of the work Aquinas actually achieved. 
See also on this the discussion in M. D. Chenu, “Les ‘gentils’ au xiii® siècle.” 
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mission, distinguished in letters and learning, a counselor to James 11, and 
well placed to know the facts. When he put his account together at the Bar- 
celona center, thirty-five years after the death of its director Penyafort, many 
who had known that great man were still alive to dispute irresponsible claims. 
His witness is definitive. Today one can even point to the moment when 
Penyafort's appeal was conveyed to Aquinas—during Martí's trip to Paris, 
in November 1269-March 1270.9? Aquinas surpassed Penyafort’s request for 
a handbook, of course, creating a master work useful against not only the 
Greco-Arab views in their Parisian and varied Islamic forms but against the 
full range of errores infidelium facing Christendom. 

Careful survey uncovers forty students during the lifetime of King James, 
certainly a fraction of the total. À contemporary records that at Murcia alone 
"twenty friars or more of the Order of Preachers were taught in that [Arabic] 
language." ?? From study of available names, the great majority at all schools 
appear to have been Catalans.?* This reflects political realities of both Ara- 
gonese Crown patronage and geography; the school areas lay under King 
James's control as at Valencia and Jätiva, his influence as at Tunis, or his 
special relationship due to Catalan conquest and partial settlement as at 
Murcia. Each group of six or more students studied for two or three years 
at a center, receiving at the end a kind of university degree, the licentia dis- 
putandi required for formal public controversy and issued by the Dominican 
provincial. Friars could return for a refresher course. A school might be an 
arabicum alone as at Valencia, or bilingual as at Murcia and Jativa. Bilingual 
studia could be coequal or, as apparently happened at Játiva when the Jew- 
ish controversies threw emphasis upon the Hebrew faculty, a primarius in 
the one language could control the school while a subteacher of the other 
language functioned under him. The pattern has confused some moderns, 
causing them to see a founding at Játiva when the Lérida chapter in 1312 
"establishes a studium arabicum," the prior to provide a professor. Actually 
this represents an administrative upgrading of the subordinate faculty.? 

The studia required libraries, always an expense to collect. An indication 
of how the precious books were acquired comes from the testament of Ray- 
mond Decpont, the last bishop of Valencia in the thirteenth century: as bene- 
factor of the local Dominicans he left them a large amount of money, a schol- 
arship at the University of Paris, and for the Jätiva center sets of both Sum- 
mae of Aquinas.’ The majority of language instructors were not Dominicans 
or even converts but Muslims, especially during the early decades. A life of 
Penyafort by a near-contemporary says that "many of these, particularly the 

92 Murphy, “Date and Purpose of the Contra gentiles," 409-10. 

93 Marsilio, Vita Sancti Raymundi, 12. 

94 Coll, “Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 17 (1944): 130. 

95 For the role of protonationalism in thirteenth-century Aragon, see my Crusader Kingdom of 
Valencia, 1: 254-56; 2: 496. On the heavier Catalan settlement in Castilian Murcia, see Juan 
Torres Fontes, ed., Repartimiento de Murcia (Murcia, 1960), viii-ix. 


96 Provincial Acta of 1312, in Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales,’ 
97 Burns, Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 1: 206. 


18 (1945): 79-80. 
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erudite, inclined to accept the truth of the Catholic faith, and the teachers of 
the brothers in the Arabic language were almost all converted by the industry 
of these [Dominican] students.’’% 

Three Dominicans stand out in the apostolate of polemical schools in 
Valencia. Raymond of Penyafort loomed as the moving force until his deäth 
in 1275. His junior contemporary, the saintly John of Puigventos, Crown 
overseer for the wider popular mission to the kingdom of Valencia's Mude- 
jars, received the habit at Valencia city's priory and probably took his Arabic 
training at Murcia. He taught at the Valencia city school, where according 
to a document of 1281 he held the Arabic chair, and he served as subprior of 
the local Dominican residence. His extensive work among aljamas of the 
Valencia kingdom caused many to regard him as a saint. He died in 1301.9? 
Closer in age to Penyafort was the famed "philosophical Arabist" Raymond 
Martí, "beloved intimate" not only of James 1 of Aragon and Louis ıx of 
France, Marsilio records, but also "of the good king of Tunis."?! From 
Subirats near Barcelona, Martí entered the order during the opening years of 
the Valencia crusade and was one of eight assigned to strengthen the T'unis 
school in 1250. In 1256 he composed an Explanation of the Creed for work 
with Jews and Moors. His Summa against the Errors of the Koran in 1260 
culminated the Muslim phase of his work and provided the Dominican 
schools with a solid text. A Hebrew student, he was diverted to this new field 
by public controversy with the Jews of Barcelona in 1263. In 1264, as one of 
a trio appointed by King James, he examined Jewish books; in 1267 he com- 
posed a polemical work for use with Jews along much the same lines as the 
Muslim polemic. Aside from a brief mission to Tunis in 1268-69, which won 
him an appearance in King James's memoirs,!^! Martí continued this special- 
ization. In 1278 he wrote his celebrated Pugio fidet, whose first section was 
directed to Muslims, and in 1281 took the Hebrew chair at the Barcelona 
studium. He died around 1285. 

Men of lesser stature, such as the teacher Escarramat, played their roles. 
It is probable that friars like Sancho Boleya, ambassador to T'unis in 1299 and 
polemicist, involved themselves with the Mudejars of Valencia. Francis Cen- 
dra, active in the Tunis arabicum, as a diplomat in Africa, and as prior of the 
Barcelona house, must have shown interest in the sister centers. Blessed Peter 


98 Eymeric, Vita antiqua, 32. 

99 On Puigventos see Francisco Diago, Historia de la provincia de Aragón de la orden de 
predicadores (Barcelona, 1599), chs. 47, 48; Baltasar Sorió, De viris illustribus provinciae 
Aragoniae ordinis praedicatorum, ed. J. M. de Garganta Fabrega (Valencia, 1950), 48; Gaspar 
Escolano, Décadas de la historia de la insigne y coronada ciudad y reino de Valencia (1610- 
11), ed. J. B. Perales (Valencia, 1878-80), vol. 2, bk. 10, ch. 1. Sorió (d. 1557) incorrectly has 
Puigventos (d. 1301) die in 1320. 

100 The career of Marti is covered in André Berthier, “Un maître orientaliste du xiii? siècle: 
Raymond Martin O.P.," 267-311; the description by Humbert of Romans is on p. 273. See also 
Marsilio's Vita Sancti Raymundi with comments by Altaner in Dominikanermissionen, 95n.; and 
Alberto Collell ‚Costa, Escritores dominicos del principado de Cataluna (Barcelona, 1965), 
171-72. 

101 James 1, Llibre dels feyts, ch. 490. 
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of Cadiret, another product of the Tunis school, became by 1257 inquisitor 
for the realms of Aragon including Valencia. Bernard of Bach held vicariate 
powers over the Catalan-Valencian-Murcian region from 1275. Bernard of 
Peregrí from Lérida, student at the Valencia arabicum from 1269, and later 
Crown inquisitor, fostered the Játiva center; he died in 1309. Most of this 
elite band, however, remain unknown as individuals; a handful appear as 
bare names receiving assignments. 

The approach of the schools marks a trend away from older concern with 
the dogmatics of Islam. Metaphysical dialogue comes to the fore as much as 
theological confrontation. In short, metaphysics constituted a specialized 
apostolate concerned rather with the ranks of Islam's erudite. The broad 
front represented by compulsory attendance at rationalist preaching was 
only indirectly connected with the schools' apostolate to the intellectual 
elite. Specialized teaching undoubtedly filtered down to the ordinary theolog- 
ical student or friar in the Valencian kingdom's priories, but it supplemented 
background and tactic rather than providing the content of sermons. A dou- 
ble movement of conversion, in which the dramatic concept of the schools 
overshadows the mendicants' wider, quiet work, progressed in a parallel man- 
ner. Acquisition of conversational vulgar Arabic, perhaps with the aid of 
vocabulary handbooks like that by Raymond Martí,” was as easy for the 
young friar as for the merchant or adventuring knight. Because of confusion 
between the two apostolates, Dominican success on Majorca caused Coll to 
postulate an early Dominican school there.1% Under both guises the unre- 
mitting crusade of polemics, continuing far beyond the crusade of the sword, 
had a measure of success. 

From one point of view, therefore, the schools had a limited focus of atten- 
tion, unrepresentative of wider missionary work; from another angle they 
comprised the most formidable direct attack on Valencian Islam. The accul- 
turative effect of converts from this class upon the Muslim community had 
to be traumatic. Academic Spanish Islam, heir of Averroes (Ibn Rushd) and 
Avempace (Ibn Bàjja), wrestled with the sons of Albert, Aquinas, and all the, 
array of thirteenth-century scholastic genius. At this level the mendicant 
effort appears in a more favorable light than it does as the arrogant rational- 
ism it became when more widely diffused. Enthusiasts for philosophy saw 

[Text resumes p. 1432] 


102 The Arabic-Latin lexicon or word list attributed to Marti—Vocabulista in arabico, pub- 
blicato per la prima volta sopra un codice della biblioteca riccardiana di Firenze, ed. Celestino 
Schiaparelli (Florence, 1871)—later debated and given other attributions, was probably done 
by Martí in Valencia, glossed by contemporaries elsewhere, and preserved in an amplified, 
late thirteenth-century copy made at Majorca. Manuel Sanchís Guarner, Els parlars romänics 
de Valéncia i Mallorca anteriors a la reconquista (2d ed. rev.; Valencia, 1961), 135-40. 

103 Coll, “Escuelas de lenguas orientales,” 17 (1944): 123. Throughout this paper I have 
avoided the moot question of Valencia's languages, a subject explored at length in my forth- 
coming Islam Under the Crusaders; it now appears that local Muslims were not bilingual 
(Arabic-Romance) but spoke a vulgar Arabic plus the classical form mastered by the educated. 


IHE CANTIGAS, OR "SONGS IN PRAISE OF ST. MARY" 


The Cántigas, or "Songs in Praise of St. Mary," constructed under the per- 
sonal direction of King Alfonso x, the Learned, of Castile, ranks with the con- 
temporary masterpieces of Aquinas and Dante. Like a Gothic cathedral it in- 
terweaves a corpus of troubadour poetry to Our Lady, centering upon 
immemorial Miracle legends common to Christendom, with a corpus of 
troubadour music, including Arabic airs and rhythms—all illustrated by a 
heroic prodigality of 1,262 miniatures. The earliest edition dates from 
"after 1255"; ours, at the Escorial, is from "after 1259." 

Done by various artists at cities like Murcia, Seville, and Toledo, each 
episode of six panels (followed left to right like a comic strip) blazes with 
color. A mirror held up to daily life in the thirteenth century, the pictures 
comprise as well "an esthetic Bible, encyclopedically condensing all the 
elements of medieval art" Marcelino Menéndez-Pelayo). Our present port- 
folio isolates the principal Moorish and Mudejar episodes, reflecting the cos- 
tumes, weaponry, attitudes, mores, and acculturative details abundantly vis- 
ible around the artists. Realism overrides convention, so that scholars are 
able to document medieval artifacts and architecture from these miniatures. 
The Negroes are not conventions but a realistically portrayed stratum, which 
yielded many conversions; those at Valencia city later established a Christian 
guild or brotherhood. The paintings capture the simplistic piety that could 
anticipate mass conversion, while conveying the juxtaposition of two cultures 
in its climate of violence. 

Ihe pictures are unpublished, but José Guerrero Lovillo, in his Las 
Cántigas, estudio arqueológico de sus miniaturas (Madrid, 1949), appended 
all of them in black and white. Higinio Anglés edited the music in his La 
musica de las Cántigas de Santa Maria (Barcelona, 1958-64). Bits of the 
music are recorded, especially on the prize-winning first album in the 
"Colección de musica antigua española.” The poems were edited by Leo- 
poldo A. de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar, Cántigas de Santa María de Don 
Alfonso el Sabio (Madrid, 1889), but more exhaustively by Walter Mettman, 
Alfonso X, o Säbio, Cántigas de Santa María (Coimbra, 1959-64). The 
illustrations printed here are reproduced from the manuscript collections 
of the Escorial library. 
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Cántiga 46. Mass conversion by Virgin's flow of milk. 
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Cantıga 63. Virgin helps warrior who misses battle. 
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Cántiga 83. Christian captive in southern Spain. 
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Cántiga 99. Triumphant invaders flee Virgin's vengeance. 
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Cantiga 95. Hermit prevents Islamic fleet from ravaging his region. (pt. 1 
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Cántiga 95. (pt. 2.) 
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Cántiga 126. Moorish crossbowman wounds Elche citizen. 
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Cántiga 167. Conversion of Aragonese Mudejar family bv resurrection. 
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Cántiga 169. Murcian Moors cannot destroy hated church. 
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Cantiga 176. Captive escapes Islamic Majorca. 
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Cántiga 181. Muslims battle Muslims in Morocco. 
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Cántiga 183. Muslim fishermen suffer disaster. 
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Cántiga 185. Granada king driven from a Jaén castle. (pt. 1.) 
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Cantiga 185. (pt. 2.) 
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Cántiga 192. Conversion of a Negro Muslim from Almeria. 
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Cántiga 46. Mass conversion by Virgin's flow of milk. 


Muslim raiders overrun Christians, seizing cattle (A), returning joyfully (B) to 
divide the loot, including arms, vessels, and cloth (C). The leader chooses a painting 
of the Virgin, visiting it daily in his home with reverence (D). The image feeds 
the child; milk flows from both breasts (E), thus converting the entire region (F). 
Note four Negroes (A, C), turbans for dignitaries (C), flocks of goats, sheep, and 
cows (B), the medieval nude and the baptismal form (F), the European armament 
favored by many Spanish Moors (A), and the Arabic inscription on the left-hand 
curtain (D). Themes include mass conversion, climate of violence, the "good" 
Muslim. 


Cántiga 63. Virgin helps warrior who misses battle. 


The local lord, Count García, welcomes a pious but absent-minded knight (with 
zebra-striped contingent), come to help defeat al-Mansür (A). Missing the battle 
because of his custom of hearing three Masses (B), he is saved from embarrassment 
by a miraculous counterpart who leads the action (C, D), and is hailed as hero by 
the returning count (E), so all thank the Virgin (F). Note how the action "crosses" 
to make one picture of C and D, and the fine Negro head (D). "Themes include war 
as piety, chivalric sbame, and the Moor-Christian struggle. 


Cántiga 83. Christian captive in southern Spain. 


Raiders snatch a Christian from Lucena into captivity (A), mistreating him (B). 
His prayers to the Virgin (C) strike the irons from his neck and hypnotize the 
guards, and he walks out carrying his chains (D) as an ex-voto to leave at Mary's 
shrine, where he dictates an account to a scribe (E), offering a Mass of thanksgiving 
as church bells ring (F). Note costume detail and two Moors without the usual 
beards (A), the "double action" where the protagonist appears twice, and the 
Negroes as relief guards (D). Themes include mistreatment to speed ransom, 
church bells hated by Muslims and correspondingly cherished by Christians, and 
captivity as daily peril for both peoples. 


Cántiga 99. Triumphant invaders flee Virgin's vengeance. 


Muslims siege a Spanish city (A), raising their tents and encircling the defenders 
(B), attacking fiercely (C), until they break in, destroying altars and images (D). 
While attempting to harm the Virgin's image some conquerors drop dead (E); 
the rest flee the town fearfully (F). Note the Negro heads, one with white beard 
(D, F), infantry forces and banners (A), shield positions and the crossbow contin- 
gents for which Spanish Islam was noted (C), the Moorish gate on the Christian 
town and other architectural details (A, D), pickaxes (D), portable tents (F), and 
Arabic inscription on the banner (C, F). Themes include iconoclasm, enemy 
aggression, and divine protection against Islam. 


NOTE: The panel sequence within each episode is identified alphabetically (A through F). For 
Cántigas 95 and 185, each of which is shown in two parts, the sequence of panels in part 2 is 
represented by the letters G through L. 
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Cántiga 95. Hermit prevents Islamic fleet from ravaging his region. 


A rare double set of twelve panels shows a German count settling at a seaside 
shrine in Portugal (A) to serve the Virgin as a holy hermit (B), generously feeding 
her pilgrims (C) until captured while fishing (D). With the hermit below decks 
(E), the raiding fleet is constantly blown back to the same spot (F). The Muslims 
bring.him up (G); offer gold and gifts; he accepts a crystal goblet (H); they restore 
him to the shrine, never afterwards daring to molest him (I). They go home (J); 
the hermit spreads the story (K); and crowds increase at the shrine (L). Note 
eating utensils (C), Negro portraits (D, F, J), details of galley construction, and 
the theme of sea peril. 


Cántiga 126. Moorish crossbowman wounds Elche citizen. 


At Elche in Murcia, at the frontier of the Valencia kingdom, a Muslim crossbow- 
man pierces a citizen's neck (A). Physicians prove unable to remove the quarrel 
or arrow-bullet by forceps (B), nor can they shoot it out with a crossbow reversed 
(C). Carried to a Marian shrine (Dj the victim repents and prays (E) until the 
Virgin appears with two angels to cure him (F). Note the banner with Arabic and 
the characteristic palms designating Elche. Themes include the east coast wars, 
the feared crossbow contingents, and the perils of frontier life. 


Cántiga 167. Conversion of Aragonese Mudejar family by resurrection. 


A Mudejar family at Borgia in Aragon sees its infant son die (A), but has recourse 
to the Virgin, fashioning a wax image of their child as ex-voto (B). Father and 
mother transport the coffin on muleback (C) to put the corpse and ex-voto at the 
Virgin's shrine, where they spend the night (D). On the third day the Virgin re- 
vives the child (E), which results in the family's conversion (F). Note the women's 
dress and hair (A, F), the Europeanized Mudejar styles in the north (C), and the 
manner of baptizing (F). T'hemes include conversion and pilgrimage. 


Cántiga 169. Murcian Moors cannot destroy hated church. 


À Marian church in the Arrijaca quarter of Islamic Murcia attracts Genoese, 
Pisan, and Sicilian merchants (A). Prince Alfonso of Castile masters Murcia and 
protects the church (B). King James of Aragon, after subduing a revolt (for Castile), 
and as recompense for making the major mosque the cathedral, yields to the Mus- - 
lims' plea to have this church destroyed (C). Unable, they later win this privilege 
from Alfonso, now Castile's king (D), but their puppet-king Ibn Hüd refuses 
confirmation, reverencing Mary (E). During a revolt they labor to harm the church 
and again cannot (F). Note the contemporary portraits and costume of James, 
Alfonso, and Ibn Hüd (B, C, D, E) and the puppet's throne or Hispano-Islamic 
chair and curled shoes (E). Themes include Murcia's conquest and reconquest 
and enclave churches under Islam and Christendom. 


Cantiga 176. Captive escapes Islamic Majorca. 


A Christian languishing in prison on this Balearic island promises a pilgrimage 
if freed (A). The Virgin appears (B) and leads him safely through the Islamic city 
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and away (C, D). Bearing a wax image of himself as ex-voto, the pilgrim fulfills 
his vow (E, F). Note light boats (batel type as in Cántiga 183) (A to D), unveiled 
women (À to C), types of headdress (C), and city battlements. Themes include 
Islamic Balearics and captivity. 


Cántiga 181. Muslims battle Muslims in Morocco. 


Opposing forces preparing for battle in Morocco are encamped (A) under their 
respective Muslim leaders (B). One faction fights under the Virgin's banner (C, D) 
and, of course, wins (E, F). Note the setting up of tents (A), the heraldry and 
armament (E, F), the ruler's pillow unlike the Murcian Muslim's throne in Cán- 
tiga 169 (B), and the two examples of crossover action shared by neighboring 
panels (C-D, E-F). Themes include nearby North African politics, internecine 
Islamic strife, and preconversion dispositions of "good" Moors. 


Cántiga 183. Muslim fishermen suffer disaster. 


À stone statue of the Virgin at the seashore near the Islamic town of Faro (A) is 
contemptuously thrown into the sea by Muslims (B). The town's fishermen can 
make no catch (C), until the culprits recover the statue and display it honorably 
on the town wall (D). The fish return immediately (E), in greater abundance than 
ever (F). Note fishing boats, nets, costume, and technique (C, E, F) and architec- 
tural details. Themes include iconoclasm, coastal fishing, and anti-Christian feel. 


ing. 


Cántiga 185. Granada king driven from a Jaén castle. 


This double set of panels is sited at Chincoya castle in Jaén (A), whose castellan is 
a friend of the Moorish castellan of Belmez (B). The Belmez lord can therefore 
inform Granada's king that only fifteen men garrison Chincoya, low on rations 
(C). Granada's king sallies to seize this prize (D, E). Meanwhile the Belmez Moor 
rides out with two of his knights (F) to meet his Christian friend (G), but kidnaps 
him (H). Granadan armies siege Chincoya (I), but the Virgin's image brought to the 
battlements routs them (J), defending the castle like a good castellan (K), until 
the Granadan king ignominiously flees (L). The song's refrain has an oddly 
modern ring: "Power to St. Mary!" Note the.king's pillow-throne, the Arabic on 
Granada's banner, and the heraldic flags. Themes include Granadan frontier 
warfare, Christian-Muslim friendship, and treachery. 


Cantiga 192. Conversion of a Negro Muslim from Almeria. 


A good Christian lord unflaggingly attempts to convert his unbelieving captive 
from Almeria (A). In prison the Muslim wrestles with and bites the devil (B). 
An apparition of the Virgin rescues the Moor, urging conversion (C). The grate- 
ful Negro tells the lord, who adds his own pleas (D), until the captive seeks bap- 
tism (E), becoming a fervent Christian (F). Note the Negro portrait, especially in 
D, and compare the baptismal scene with previous baptisms. Themes include the 
captive Muslims and zeal for conversion. 
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themselves taking the only ground on which Muslim leaders would whole- 
heartedly meet. The conviction speaks volumes about the Mudejar intellec- 
tual scene. 

Ironically it was a pious Muslim, not the busy Dominicans, who left us our 
only glimpse into the system actually at work. Ibn Rashiq al-Mursi, a beard- 
less adolescent assisting his father in drafting notarial documents at Murcia 
city around 1250, fell into controversy with a priest at the local center. He 
later recalled how a routine oath in connection with a lawsuit between a 
Muslim and a Christian brought him to the ample residence (där) and church 
of the infidel missionaries. T'hey comprised 


‚a group of priests and monks dedicated, according to them, to the devout life and 
to studying the sciences, but interested above all in the sciences [learning] of the 
Muslims and in translating them into their language with the object of criticizing 
them—the most high God frustrate their projectsl—eager to engage in polemic 
with Muslims, intending to lure the weak to their side. 


This description hardly fits the short-lived madrasa patronized by Alfonso the 
Learned, whose chief ornament was the good Muslim Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Abi Bakr al-Riqüti al-Mursi and a school where Christians and Jews en- 
rolled along with the Muslim student body; nor did diocesan authorities in 
this era have at their disposition such a body of learned "priests and monks." 

Ibn Rashiq encountered there “a priest from Marrakesh, eloquent, widely 
knowledgeable, and moderate in discussion," who not only knew Arabic per- 
fectly but was versed in the Koran, Arabic literature, and scholasticism, The 
Muslim found him patient, tolerant, and free from fanaticism. 'This may 
have been the great Martí, or less probably the diplomat and archdeacon of 
Morocco García Pérez, or merely one of the local Dominican staff. The priest 
praised the boy, remarking that he had heard of the father's erudition and of 
the youth's promise as a bright student. Invited to enter amiable debate, Ibn 
Rashiq plunged into an extended discussion of miracles and related themes. 
The experience impressed the young Muslim profoundly. Years later, per- 
haps after he had become katib to the emir of Ceuta or after his subsequent 
return to Granada, he composed a record of the long dialogue, preserved 
centuries afterward in a chance copy by another scholar. Beyond the bleak 
administrative records, this episode reveals something of the manner of ap- 
proach and inner strength gracing the institution. 

The duration of the Valencian schools, continuing into the opening years of 


104 Al-Husayn b. *Atiq b. al-Husayn b. Rashiq al-Taglibi al-Mursi, tr. and introd. by Fernando 
de la Granja as "Una polémica religiosa en Murcia en tiempos de Alfonso el Sabio," Al- 
Andalus, 31 (1961): 47-72, the text, from al-Wansharisi (d. 1508), comprising pp. 67-72. The 
time was after the first or tributary conquest (1243) and before the death of the father (1263). 
Ibn Rashiq was still living in 1275-76; i£ his beardless adolescence situates the episode around 
1250, my attribution of an early date for Murcia's school gains strength; in any case, this dis- 
poses of Coll's date of 1266. 
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the fourteenth century, betrays the presence of a larger class of erudites than 
historians have supposed. The future of the schools apparently fell under dis- 
pute before the end of the first decade; after 1313 they mysteriously disappear 
from the provincial records. Training continued as before, Coll argues, but 
dispersed now in the Dominican philosophy faculties of the Crown of Aragon. 
The reorganization, carried through only a short time after the upgrading of 
the Játiva arabicum in 1912, marks a coming of age for the schools and a pass- 
ing of the crash-program phase. It may also mark a diminution or near-end 
of the Mudejar erudite class in the Valencian kingdom. It probably repre- 
sents a reorientation away from special concern for the Spanish frontier 
toward fresher fields. The academic reshuffling, however, did not terminate 
the importance of Játiva and Valencia city as local centers of conversion.105 

There is room for a more pessimistic view. Charles Dufourcq contends that 
the dream of converting North Africa dimmed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century and that now more Christians were being lost than Mus- 
lims gained; an era of harsher military crusading and commercial problems 
was at hand.!% If his interpretation is just, Christian attitudes in the Mude- 
jar regions and Dominican attitudes in general must have reflected the 
change. Some commentators, assessing the whole enterprise of medieval in- 
tellectual missions, complain that the polemicists never really entered the 
Islamic mind as sympathetic ecumenists. The schoolmen would have thought 
the reproach irrelevant, since their specialized mission assumed that the 
Muslim intellectual at bottom could hardly take the dogmas of Islam seri- 
ously. 

It is likely that the work of these centers influenced the complimentary 
view Ibn Khaldün took of Christian philosophical activity. He first drafted 
his major work in Tunisia from 1375 to 1378; though he wrote a lifetime 
after the studia disappeared his focus was that of a Tunisian with chauvinistic 
pride in his Spanish origins and a sharp awareness of the Valencian crusade 
era. As diplomat to King Peter of Castile in 1369-64 he was offered his fam- 
ily's Seville property, which had been confiscated at their flight over a century 
before. Tunis, he reminds us, had served as the central receiving area for 
Valencian and Murcian Mudejar emigrants. It had also housed the main 
Dominican schools that later retreated to the Valencia-Murcia territory. Ibn 
Khaldün understood "that the philosophical sciences are greatlv cultivated 
in the land of Rome and along the adjacent shore of the country of the Euro- 
pean Christians." The "adjacent shore" included, but must have stressed, 
the realms of Aragon. Ibn Khaldün used the term "Rome" in traditional 
fashion for Byzantium, but more often as the capital city and symbol for 
European Christendom. His shorthand use of it here for Europe is peculiarly 


105 On the transformation see also Coll, "Escuelas de lenguas orientales," 18 (1945): 81, 85- 
87; 19 (1946): 238-89. The acta of the provincial chapter of 1313, perhaps critical for our knowl- 
edge here, have disappeared. 

106 Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane, 580-82, 585-86. 
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just, since the philosophic apostolate among erudites was commissioned and 
encouraged by the popes, who showed lively interest in the conversion of 
Tunis. The philosophical sciences "are said to be studied there again and 
to be taught in numerous classes," Ibn Khaldün continues; "existing Sys- 
tematic expositions of them are said to be comprehensive, the people who 
know them numerous, and the students of them very many." This paragraph 
reflects the brief but real rupture in the mutual insulation of Muslim and 
Christian intellectual societies, a bridging of learned languages and alien 
mentalities. Ibn Khaldün exhausted his interest in Christian metaphysical 
activity in those sentences, breaking off with the pious tag: "God knows 
better what exists there.''107 


ÁS TIME PASSED the dream of conversion flickered, fitfully dimmed, and died. 
It could not survive the harsh realities, for it rested on unfirm foundations— 
that Muslims stood at the brink of conversion, that their savants could 
scarcely credit Islamic beliefs, and that key princes inclined toward Christian- 
ity. It rested, too, upon an aggressive optimism—sometimes upon an eschato- 
logical euphoria, including influences from Joachimite ideology and from 
the Mongol irruption—that faded as the factors comprising the medieval bal- 
ance shifted toward the turn of the century, giving way to problems, doubts, 
rebuffs, and general decline of spirit that the crisis of the Black Death at the 
following mid-century merely culminated and crowned. The dream rested, 
too, upon a situation within Islam, shattered and shaken and on the defensive, 
which inevitably readjusted, reacted, and grew again in strength. Lull again 
came reluctantly to admit the need for armed crusade, making of war a sec- 
ond foot for holding up the crippled dream. For a moment of time, nonethe- 
less, influential people had favored sheathing the sword, sitting down in 
dialogue with the immemorial and hated enemy; for a moment, many men 
had groped for some common ground that was not a battlefield. The dream 
failed. It had amounted to a reaffirmation of a traditional, more profoundly 
Christian approach to the dissident. By the end of the century, though Chris- 
tendom had put on an armor of inquisition and was entering an era of puni- 
tive harshness, the memory of the century-long effort remained quiescent 
in mendicant tradition. New Worlds, a century or two later, revived the 
dream in fresh forms; for the moment anyway it had entered the Western 
spirit as a corrective tropism. And if it contributed nothing more lasting 
than to encourage Aquinas in elaboration of his open-minded Contra gen- 
tiles, mankind is the richer. 


107 Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, tr. Franz Rosenthal (New 
York, 1958), 3: 117-18. Ibn Khaldün was not being sarcastic; he commonly ends a discussion 
with some appropriate tag. 
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NEARLY A CENTURY LATER the Populist decade lingers in historical memory 
as an increasingly dim abstraction. The very word "Populism" no longer 
carries specific political meaning. It is now invoked to explain George Wal- 
lace, as it was used to explain Lyndon Johnson in the sixties, Joe McCarthy 
in the fifties, and Claude Pepper in the forties. Though afflicting principally 
the popular mind, this confusion is at least partly traceable to those historians 
who have insisted on concentrating on Populism as exhortation, so that 
Ignatius Donnelly's utopian novels or Mary Lease's pronouncements on the 
respective uses of corn and hell become the explanatory keys to agrarian 
radicalism. For scholars who mine political movements with a view to ex- 
tracting cultural nuggets, the focus has been chiefly upon the word, not the 
deed; in the process the agrarian crusade has become increasingly ob- 
scure.! 

Much of the difficulty centers on the subject of race. There is essential 
agreement that, on economic issues, Populists were men of the Left, primitive 
to some, prophetic to others, but leftists to all. But did their banner 
indicate a highly selective nativist radicalism for whites only, or did they 
grapple with. the inherited legacies of the caste system as part of an effort to 


1Such careful inquiries as C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South (Baton Rouge, 
1951); Woodward, Thomas Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New York, 1938); and Walter T. K. Nugent, 
The Tolerant Populists (Chicago, 1968), demonstrate how regional and state studies can recon- 
struct the milieu within which men performed their public political labors. Both historians are 
careful to set the words of Populists, Democrats, and Republicans against their respective acts. In 
contrast Richard Hofstadter and Norman Pollack, though in healthy disagreement in their 
assessment of the quality of Populist agitation, both rest their analysis on elusive cultural 
and ideological categories that often seem far removed from the inner workings of the 
agrarian crusade. In The Populist Response to Industrial America (Cambridge, 1962), Pollack 
strains to find an authentic socialist basis for Populist criticisms of American capitalism. The 
attempt has the effect of diminishing the provincial generosity and innocence of Populism as 
well as socialist claims to ideological consistency; it also carries Pollack's inquiry toward the 
upper reaches of the party hierarchy in a manner frequently unrelated to the substance of 
third-party survival at the local level. The scholarly assault on Hofstadter's The Age of Reform 
(New York, 1958) has been both telling and recurring—the recurrence a testament to the 
vitality of this creative and persuasively written book. The criticism that Hofstadter selected 
a small number of Populist writings as a basis for sweeping generalizations about the nature 
of the agrarian crusade remains as true as ever. 
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create what they considered a more rational social and economic order? The 
analysis of Populist rhetoric has left us with contradictory answers. 

While party platforms can be useful tools in determining professed at- 
titudes, the gap between asserted ideals and performance is sufficiently large 
to defeat any analysis resting on the implicit assumption that political man- 
ifestos have an intrinsic value apart from the milieu in which they existed. 
In America the distance between assertion and performance is especially 
evident in matters of race; as a result, on this issue above all, the context of 
public assertions is central to the task of their political evaluation? An inquiry 
into the murkiest corner of Populism, interracial politics, should begin not 
merely with what Populists said but what they did in the course of bidding 
for power at the local level. What was the stuff of daily life under Populist 
rule in the rural enclaves where the third party came to exercise all the 
authority of public office, including police authority? What can we learn 
not only about Populist insurgency but also about the orthodoxy the third 
party opposed? 


Grimes COUNTY, T'EXAS, was one of many counties scattered across the South 
and West where the People's party achieved a continuing political presence 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Located some sixty miles north 
of Houston in the heart of what the natives call the Old South part of 
Texas, Grimes County displayed the cotton-centered economy typical of rural 
East Texasin 1880. Its largest town, Navasota, contained 1,800 persons in 1890 
and its second largest town, Anderson, the county seat, only 574 persons as 
late as 1900. Farms in Grimes County ranged from plantation size in the rich 
bottomland country of the Brazos River on the county's western border to 
small, single-family agricultural units on the poorer land of the northern 
part of the county.’ The 1890 census revealed a county population of 21,312, 
of which 11,664 were black ? 

Populism in Grimes County is the story of a black-white coalition that 
had its genesis in Reconstruction and endured for more than a generation. 


? For example, a central aspect of race relations in the South concerns the question of which 
classes in Southern society took the lead in the successive processes—black disfranchisement being 
one of the more essential ones—by which the antebellum caste system, in altered form, was 
reinstitutionalized after Reconstruction. Analysis of rhetoric that is not intimately related to 
these processes as they occur cannot be expected to produce evidence that bears on the crucial 
causal relationships involved. In this connection a recent study by William I. Hair touches 
directly on one of these processes—the violent suppression of black trade unionism. Hair as- 
serts that the gentry "embraced the kind of Negrophobia elsewhere usually attributed to ig- 
norant poor whites" When Louisiana planters crushed a Knights of Labor strike in the 
lower delta parishes in 1887 casualties among cane field workers “ran into the hundreds." 
Bourbonism and Agrarian Protest: Louisiana Politics, 1877-1900 (Baton Rouge, 1969), 184. 

3 The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Marcus Mallard of Navasota, chairman 
of the Grimes County Historical Society. Mr. Mallard provided social, economic, and genealogical 
information on the county and many of its prominent families. 

4 Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States, Abstract with Supplement for 
Texas (Washington, 1913), 620; Texas Almanac, roro (Dallas, 1910), 133. 
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In time this coalition came to be symbolized by its most enduring elected 
public official, Garrett Scott. The Scotts had roots in Grimes County dating 
back before the Civil War. Their sons fought for the Confederacy and re- 
turned to face a postwar reality by no means unique in the South; possessing 
moderately large holdings of land but lacking necessary capital to make it 
productive, the Scotts did not achieve great affluence. During the hard times 
that continued to afflict undercapitalized Southern agriculture through the 
1870s Garrett Scott became a soft-money agrarian radical? His stance was 
significant in the political climate of Grimes County in the early 1880s. Dur- 
ing Reconstruction Negroes in the county had achieved a remarkably stable 
local Republican organization, headed by a number of resourceful black 
leaders. When Reconstruction ended and white Democrats regained control 
of the state governmental machinery in Texas, Grimes County blacks re- 
tained local power and sent a succession of black legislators to Austin for the 
next decade. ‘The local effort to end this Republican rule took the usual 
postwar Southern form of a political movement of white solidarity under 
the label of the Democratic party. In supporting the Greenback party Gar- 
rett Scott not only was disassociating himself from the politics of white 
racial solidarity, he was undermining it. 

In 1882 a mass meeting of various non-Democratic elements in Grimes 
County nominated a variegated slate for county offices. Among the candidates 
were black Republicans, “lily-white” Republicans, and Independent 
Greenbackers. Garrett Scott was on the ticket as the Independent Greenback 
candidate for sheriff." Not much is known about the racial climate in Grimes 
County in 1882, but it must not have been wholly serene, because the “lily- 
white" nominee for county judge, Lock MacDaniel, withdrew from the 
ticket rather than publicly associate with black candidates.? Garrett Scott did 
not withdraw, and in November he was elected. Also elected, as district 
clerk, was a black man who became a lifelong political ally of Scott, Jim Ken- 
nard.? Thus began an interracial coalition that endured through the years 
of propagandizing in Texas by the increasingly radical Farmers Alliance 
and through the ensuing period of the People's party. The success of the 
coalition varied with the degree of white participation. After the collapse of 
the Greenback party in the mid-eighties visible white opposition to the 
Democratic party declined for several years before Grimes County farmers, 
organized by the Alliance, broke with the Democracy to form the nucleus of 
the local People's party in 1892. Scott and Kennard were the most visible 
symbols of the revitalized coalition, but there were others as well. Among 
them were Morris Carrington, a Negro school principal, and Jack Haynes, 


5 Galveston News, Sept. 10, 1882; Navasota Tablet, Nov. 11, 1900. 

6 Harrell Budd, “The Negro in Politics in Texas, 1877-1898" (master's thesis, University of 
Texas, 1925), 83; ]. Mason Brewer, Negro Legislators of Texas (Dallas, 1935), 64, 74-75, 81. 

T Galveston News, Sept. 10, 1882. 

8 Ibid.; Sept. 21, 1882. 

9 Jbid., Nov. 11, 1882. 
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both staunch advocates of Populism in the black community, as well as 
J. W. H. Davis and J. H. Teague, white Populist leaders. These men led the 
People's party to victory in the county elections of 1896 and again in 1898.79 

A subtle duality creeps into the narrative of events at this point. To the 
world outside Grimes County in the 1890s, to both Populists and Demo- 
crats, Garrett Scott was simply another Populist officeholder, distinguished 
for his antimonopoly views and his generally radical approach to monetary 
policy. To his white supporters within Grimes County he was doubtless re- 
spected for the same reasons. But to the Democrats of Grimes County the 
sheriff symbolized all that was un-Southern and unpatriotic about the third 
party. Under Populist rule, it was charged, Negro school teachers were paid 
too much money; furthermore, in Scott's hands the sheriffs office hired 
Negro deputies. The two Democratic newspapers in Navasota were fond of 
equating Populist rule with Negro rule and of attributing both evils to 
Scott. The Navasota Daily Examiner asserted that "the Negro has been 
looking too much to political agitation and legislative enactment. . . . So 
long as he looks to political agitation for relief, so long will he be simply the 
means of other men's ambition."!! To the Navasota Tablet Scott was simply 
"the originator of all the political trouble in Grimes County for years."1? 
Both these explanations oversimplify Grimes County politics. The political 
presence and goals of blacks were definite elements of local Populism, as 
was, presumably, the personal ambition of Garrett Scott. But the Populists' 
proposed economic remedies had gained a significant following among the 
county's white farmers, and this was of crucial importance in inducing white 
Populists to break with Democrats and ally themselves with blacks. Garrett 
Scott was a living embodiment of white radicalism; he did not cause it.'? 
Beyond this the political cohesion of blacks was a local phenomenon that 

10 Carrington and Haynes as well as Kennard had been active in the county Republican 
organization prior to the emergence of the third party. The information from contemporary 
sources on the political lives of Negro leaders in Grimes County that was used in this paper 
was augmented by oral interviews with their descendants. The author wishes to express his 
gratitude to Maurice Lyons and B. T. Bonner, both former students at the University of Texas, 
for their assistance in the conduct of oral interviews in the black communities of Navasota, 
Anderson, Plantersville, and Richards in Grimes County. Largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Lyons and Mr. Bonner, the author was able to locate the descendants of every known black 
leader of the People's party in Grimes County. With respect to the third party's white leader- 
ship, the political histories of Teague, Davis, and Scott, traced through both oral interviews 
and contemporary sources, stand as examples of the diverse sources of Southern Populism, 
Teague, like Scott, spent his entire political life in opposition to the Democratic party—but 
as a Republican rather than as an agrarian radical. Quietly progressive on the race issue, Teague 
possessed considerable administrative talents and eventually became chairman of the third party 
for the first congressional district of Texas. He was elected county judge in 1896 and was re- 
elected in the local third-party sweep of 1898. Davis, a Democrat, became quite radical on 
economic issues, broke with his party, and became a third-party editor. He displayed an 
ambivalent stance on the race issue and was not prominent in the events described in this paper. 

11 Navasota Daily Examiner, Oct. 13, 1898. 

12 Tablet, Nov. 11, 1890. 

13 The characterization of third-party rule as "Negro rule" was common in the Democratic 
press in counties where Populism was strong. Such accounts must be weighed against other 


stories, appearing in the same newspapers, that acknowledged the strong appeal of the People's 
party among white farmers. In this connection, see the Examiner, Nov. 4, 1898. 
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had preceded Scott’s entry into Grimes County politics and had remained 
relatively stable since the end of the war. The ease with which Democratic 
partisans saw the fine hand of Garrett Scott in Negro voting was more a 
reflection of their own racial presumptions than an accurate description of 
the political dynamics at work in the county. 

Through the election of 1898 Democrats in Grimes County had labored in 
vain to cope with the disease of Populism among the county’s white farmers. 
Finally, in the spring of 1899, the Democrats moved in a new direction. The 
defeated Democratic candidate for county judge, J. G. McDonald, organized 
a clandestine meeting with other prominent local citizens and defeated 
Democratic office seekers. At this meeting a new and—for the time being— 
covert political institution was created: the White Man’s Union. A charter 
was drawn providing machinery through which the Union could nominate 
candidates for county offices in elections in which only White Man’s Union 
members could vote. No person could be nominated who was not a member; 
no person could be a member who did not subscribe to these exclusionary 
bylaws; in effect, to participate in the organization’s activities, so adequately 
expressed in its formal title, one had to support, as a policy matter, black 
disfranchisement.** ‘Throughout the summer and fall of 1899 the White Man's 
Union quietly organized. 

Writing years later McDonald explained that care was taken not to launch 
the organization publicly “until the public attitude could be sounded.”# By 
January 1900 the covert organizing had been deemed sufficiently successful to 
permit the public unveiling of the White Man's Union through a long story 
in the Examiner. During the spring the Examiner’s political reporting be- 
gan to reflect a significant change of tone. In April, for example, the Ex- 
aminer's report of a "quiet election" in nearby Bryan noted that friends of 
the two mayoral candidates "made a display of force and permitted no 
Negroes to vote. All white citizens went to the polls, quietly deposited their 
ballots for whom they pleased and went on about their business.”16 The 
Examiner had progressed from vague suggestions for disfranchisement to 
approval of its forcible imposition without cover of law. 

The first public meetings of the White Man's Union, duly announced in 
the local press,” occupied the spring months of 1900 and were soon aug- 
mented by some not-quite-so-public night riding. The chronology of these 
events may be traced through the denials in the local Democratic press of 
their occurrence. In July the Examiner angrily defended the county's honor 
against charges by the Negro Baptist State Sunday School Conference that 
the county had become unsafe for Negroes. The Austin Herald reported from 
the state's capital that the Sunday School Board, "after mature thought and 


14 The bylaws of the White Man's Union were published in the Examiner, Jan. 6, 1900. 

15 J. G. McDonald to E. L. Blair, July 10, 1928, in E. L. Blair, Early History of Grimes 
County (Austin, 1930), 197. 

16 Examiner, Apr. 4, 1900. 

17 Ibid., Apr. 2, 3, June 4, 6, 11, July 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 1900. 
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philosophical deliberation,” had decided to cancel its annual meeting sched- 
uled for Navasota.!5 The Examiner cited as “irresponsible slush” the charge 
that Negroes were being threatened and told to leave the county, but within 
weeks reports of just such events began cropping up in the Examiner itself.!? 
One example of terrorism left no one in doubt, for it occurred in broad day- 
light on the main street of the county seat: in July Jim Kennard was shot 
and killed within one hundred yards of the courthouse. His assailant was 
alleged to be J. G. McDonald .?? 

Intimidation and murder constituted an even more decisive as- 
sault on the People's party than had the ominous bylaws of the White 
Man's Union. The Populist leadership recognized this clearly enough, and 
Scott went so far as to attempt to persuade Southern white farmers to 
shoulder arms in defense of the right of Negroes to vote.?! Beyond this we 
know little of the measures attempted by the local Populist constabulary to 
contain the spreading terrorism. A well-informed member of the Scott 
family wrote a detailed account of these turbulent months, but the manu- 
script was subsequently destroyed. In the early autumn of 1900 members of 
the White Man's Union felt sufficiently strong to initiate visits to white farm- 
ers with a known allegiance to the People's party. Under such duress some 
of these farmers joined the White Man's Union.?? 

In August the Union, aided by a not inconsiderable amount of free pub- 
licity in the local press, announced "the Grandest Barbecue of the Year," at 
which the "workings of the White Man's Union" would be explained to all. 
The leadership of the People's party objected to announced plans to include 
the local state guard unit, the Shaw Rifles, in the program. After some dis- 
cussion the Texas adjutant general, Thomas Scurry, placed at the discretion 
of the local commander the question of the attendance of the Shaw Rifles 


18 Austin Herald, reprinted in Examiner, July 17, 1900. 

19 Examiner, Sept. 4, 13, Oct. 19, Nov. 5, 1900. 

20 Carrie Meacham, private interview near Plantersville, Texas, Aug. 12, 1970. Mrs. Meacham 
is the daughter of the slain Populist leader. W. F. McGowan, private interview in Navasota, 
Apr. 14, 1970. Mr. McGowan, now ninety-four years old, was a personal friend of Jim Kennard. 
A. P. Wickey, private interview in Anderson, May 14, 1970. Mr. Wickey is the source of the 
statement attributing Kennard's death to Judge McDonald. Mr. Wickey's stepfather was a 
prominent member of the White Man's Union; the younger Wickey, now in his eighties, was 
present in Anderson the day of the slaying. His' account is supported by Mrs. Meacham: 
"Judge McDonald shot my father off his horse on the main street of Anderson." 

21 The Navasota Tablet accused Scott of attempting to rally Populists in defense of Negro 
voting rights, describing his public appeals as "xaving speeches." Tablet, Nov. 11, 1900. 

22 Edith Hamilton, private interview in Richards, Texas, May 24, 1970. Though specific 
information about the night-riding activities of the White Man's Union can occasionally be 
found in the local Democratic press, that source cannot be characterized as zealous in its 
reporting of extraparliamentary aspects of the campaign of 1900. Accounts of intimidation of 
Negro Populists have been preserved in the oral tradition of Grimes County Negroes; accounts 
of intimidation of white Populists have been preserved in the oral tradition of the Scott family. 
Mrs. Hamilton, now eighty years of age, is the niece of Garrett Scott. Richards, Texas, is 
located in Grimes County, a few miles from the county seat of Anderson. The lost "Populist 
history" of Grimes County was written by Mrs. Hamilton's father. It was destroyed after his 
death by his wife, Cornelia Kelly, because, says Mrs. Hamilton, "my mother felt we had all 
suffered enough and no purpose would be served by keeping my father's manuscript." 
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in a body. The commander, Captain Hammond Norwood, a leading Navasota 
Democrat and a member of the White Man's Union, exercised his option, 
and the Shaw Rifles appeared en masse at the function. Populist objections 
were brushed aside. 

Shortly after this well-attended barbecue had revealed the growing pres- 
tige of the White Man’s Union as well as the inability of the People’s party 
to cope with the changing power relationships within the county, a black 
exodus began. People left by train, by horse and cart, by day and by night. 
The Examiner, with obvious respect for the new political climate its own 
columns had helped engender, suggested elliptically that the exodus could 
produce complications. Some citizens, said the Examiner, “are beginning to 
feel a little nervous as the thing progresses, and lean to the idea that the 
action will bring on detrimental complications in the labor market.’ 

The next day, however, the paper printed a public address that it said 
had been "ordered published by the executive committee of the White 
Man's Union in order to combat the many reports that are calculated to 
injure the Union." After reaffirming the Union's intent to end "Negro rule" 
in the county, the report concluded with a message “to the Negroes”: 


Being the weaker race, it is our desire to protect you from the schemes of those 
men who are now seeking to place you before them. . .. Therefore, the White 
Man's Union kindly and earnestly requests you to keep hands off in the coming 
struggle. Do not let impudent men influence you in that pathway which certainly 
leads to trouble. ... In the future, permit us to show you, and convince you by our 
action, that we are truly your best friends.?5 


Fourteen days later a black Populist leader, Jack Haynes, was riddled with 
a shotgun blast by unknown assailants. He died instantly in the fields of 
his cotton farm. 


23 Examiner, July 30, Aug. 8, 17, 18, 24, 1900. The affair of the Shaw Rifles was described in 
the Examiner, Aug. 21, 1900. The Examiner had by this stage become quite committed to the 
cause of extraparliamentary disfranchisement. On August 24 the paper described the White 
Man's Union picnic in terms of triumph, asserting that five thousand people had feasted at 
“1500 feet of tables . . . laden with well-turned and thoroughly seasoned barbecue, pork and 
mutton." Replying a week later to out-of-town dispatches that Grimes County politics had 
become complicated by the presence of four political tickets (Democratic, Republican, Populist, 
and White Man's Union), the paper replied: "Grimes County is in better shape politically than 
most counties in Texas. There is only one ticket and one piece of a ticket in the field. Anyone 
who viewed the Anderson picnic parade last week would have left little room for doubt. as 
.to which side would win." Examiner, Aug. 31, 1900. 

24 Ibid., Sept. 13, 1900. 

25 Ibid. Sept. 14, 1900. The promptness of the reply by the White Man's Union to the 
Examiner's gentle admonition may be taken as an indication of the confidence and aggressive- 
ness of the organization's leadership. 

26 Jack Haynes, jr. private interview, Navasota, Texas, Apr. 14, 1970. Mr. Haynes is the 
son of the slain Populist leader. W. F. McGowan, interview, Apr. 14, 1970. The Examiner, Sept. 
27, 1900, carried a one-paragraph story on Haynes's murder without, however, attributing to it 
any political implications. Haynes was not identified as a Populist leader. The murder of 
another black Populist leader, Morris Carrington, was also reported in the same issue, again 
without specifying Carrington's role in the People's party. This report had no foundation in 
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The White Man's Union held a rally in Navasota two nights later that 
featured a reading of original poetry by one of the Union's candidates, 
L. M. Bragg. The verse concluded: 


Twas nature's laws that drew the lines 

Between the Anglo-Saxon and African races, 
And we, the Anglo-Saxons of Grand Old Grimes, 
Must force the African to keep his place.” 


Another White Man's Union rally held in Plantersville the same week dis- 
played other Union candidates whose conduct won the Examiner's editorial 
approval: “They are a solid looking body of men and mean business straight 
from the shoulder.'?5 Apparently this characterization of the Plantersville 
speakers was not restricted to approving Democrats; Populists, too, responded 
to events initiated by the men who "meant business." In October the 
Plantersville school superintendent reported that only five white families 
remained in his school district and that all the Negroes were gone. The super- 
intendent stated that twelve white families had left that week, and "the 
end is not in sight."?? 

Amid this wave of mounting terror the People's party attempted to go 
about its business, announcing its nominating conventions in the local press 
and moving forward with the business of naming election judges and poll 
watchers. But there were already signs of a fatal crack in Populist morale. 
The People's party nominee for county commissioner suddenly withdrew 
from the race. His withdrawal was announced in the Examiner, and no 
explanation was offered.?? 

Throughout the late summer and autumn of 1900 the demonstrated 
power of the White Man's Union had protected McDonald from prosecu- 
tion in the Kennard slaying. Nothing short of a war between the Populist 
police authority and the White Man's Union could break that extralegal 
shield. An exasperated and perhaps desperate Garrett Scott angrily chal- 
lenged a White Man's Union official in October to "go and get your Union 
force, every damn one of them, put them behind rock fences and trees and 
Il fight the whole damn set of cowards."?! That Scott had to use the first 
person singular to describe the visible opposition to the Union under- 
scores the extent to which terror had triumphed over the institutions of law 
in Grimes County. By election eve it was clear that the Populist ticket faced 
certain defeat. The third party had failed to protect its constituency. White 


fact and was printed either through error or by design to frighten the county's black population. 
Mr. Carrington died in 1923. The value of received oral traditons in correcting primary—and 
partisan—sources is briefly discussed at the conclusion of this paper. 

27 Examiner, Sept. 29, 1900. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1900. 

30 Ibid., Oct. 30, 1900. 

31 Tablet, Nov. 11, 1900. 
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Populists as well as black were intimidated. Many would not vote; indeed, 
many were no longer in the county.?? 

Over 4,500 votes had been cast in Grimes in 1898. On November 6, 1900, 
only 1,800 persons ventured to the polls. The People's party received exactly 
366 votes. The Populist vote in Plantersville fell from 256 in 1898 to 5 in 
1900. In the racially mixed, lower-income precinct of south Navasota the 
Populist vote declined from 636 to 23. The sole exception to this pattern 
came in a geographically isolated, lower-income precinct in the extreme 
northern part of the county that contained few Negroes and thus, pre- 
sumably, fewer acts of terrorism. The Populist vote in this precinct actually 
increased from 108 to 122 and accounted for one-third of the countywide 
vote of 366. In north Navasota, also almost all white but not geographically 
isolated from the terror, the Populist vote declined from 120 to 3.3 An 
additional element, nonstatistical in nature, stamped the election as unusual. 
The underlying philosophy of the South's dominant political institution, 
the Democratic party, has perhaps never been expressed more nakedly than 
it was in Grimes County in 1900 when "the party of white supremacy," as 
C. Vann Woodward has called the Southern Democracy, appeared on the 
official ballot as the White Man's Union.?* 

On the way to its Jandslide victory the Union had grown more self-confident 
in its willingness to carry out acts of intimidation and terrorism in defiance 
of the local Populist police authority. Now that that authority had been 
deposed and a sheriff friendly to the White Man's Union had been elected, 
would terrorism become even more public? 

On November 7, 1900, the morning after the election, a strange tableau 
unfolded on the streets of Anderson, the tiny county seat. Horsemen be- 
gan arriving in town from every section of the county, tied their horses all 
along the main street, and occupied the second floor of the courthouse. In a 


32 The Examiner's pre-election issue foresaw a “quiet election" despite “some unmistakable 
bitterness in some quarters.” The paper reported that “everything points to the success of the 
White Man's Union ticket.” Examiner, Nov. 5, 1900. — 

88 Examiner, Nov. 10, 1898, Nov. 9, 1900. Official Texas election returns are available in the 
state archives only on a countywide basis. 

34 The twenty-five per cent decline in the Democratic vote showed that not everyone was 
wholly content with the climate of violence that had developed. The Examiner somewhat 
opaquely expressed this anxiety. After noting that the Negro exodus was not confined to Grimes 
County, the White Man's Union and its tactics having spread to other counties, the newspaper 
felt constrained to add: "Yet there is a positive indication that something deép is at the bottom 
of the removal—some source for the frightful, unchristian and willful fabrications circulated." 
Examiner, Nov. 5, 1900. The Examiner can perhaps be pardoned for its failure to comment 
on its own role as a "source" if not of fabrications then of the advantages of the ex- 
clusionary administration of the ballot. 

35 The ensuing account of the events of November 7-11 is derived from a variety of sources. 
Both Navasota newspapers published versions of the Anderson affair, the Tablet, in a lengthy 
story on November 11 and the Examiner on November 8-10. The Galveston News carried 
increasingly detailed accounts on November 8-ı2. In addition to those persons cited elsewhere 
herein, a number of Grimes County residents supplied information on a basis not for attribu- 
tion, In the black community the effect of the terrorism of 19oo has not yet run its course. 
The adjutant general's account, which is available in the Texas State Archives, Austin, is 
quite brief. Report of the Adjutant General, 1899-1900 (Austin, 1900). 
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nearby house Garrett Scott's sister, Cornelia, and her husband, John Kelly, 
watched the buildup of Union supporters on the courthouse square, not 
fifty yards from the sheriff's official residence on the second floor of the 
county jail. They decided the situation was too dangerous to permit an 
adult Populist to venture forth, so the Kellys sent their nine-year-old son 
with a note to warn Scott not to appear on the street. 

At about the same time that this mission was carried out Garrett Scott's 
younger brother, Emmett Scott, came into town from the family farm, rode 
past the growing clusters of armed men, and reined up in front of the store 
belonging to John Bradley, his closest friend in town. Bradley was a Populist 
but, as befitting a man of trade, a quiet one. His store was adjacent to the 
courthouse. 

Cornelia Kelly's son found the sheriff at Abercrombie's store across the 
street from the jail and delivered the warning note. As Scott read it an 
outbreak of gunfire sounded from the direction of Bradley's store. Scott 
stepped to the street and peered in the direction of the fusillade. Rifle fire 
from the second floor of the courthouse immediately cut him down. Upon 
hearing the gunfire Cornelia Kelly ran out of ber house and down the long 
street toward the courthouse. 'The gunsights of scores of men tracked her 
progress. Seeing her brother's body in the street she turned and confronted 
his attackers. “Why don't you shoot me, too,” she yelled, “I’m a Scott." She 
ran to her brother and, with the assistance of her son, dragged him across the 
street to the county jail. He was, she found, not dead, though he did have 
an ugly wound in his hip. Inside Bradley's store, however, three men were 
dead-—Emmett Scott, Bradley, and Will McDonald, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister and a prominent member of the White Man's Union. McDonald 
had shot Scott shortly after the latter had entered the store; the two men 
grappled for the gun, and the fatally wounded Scott fired one shot, killing 
McDonald. Bradley was killed either by a shot fired from outside the store 
where Union forces had gathered near the courthouse or by a stray bullet dur- 
ing the struggle inside.?9 

The siege of Anderson continued for five days, with the wounded sheriff 
and his deputies—black and white—in the jail and the White Man's Union 
forces in the courthouse. Shots crossed the fifty yards between the two build- 
ings intermittently over the next several days. On the evening of the fatal 
shooting another member of the Scott clan, Mrs. W. T. Neblett, had left 


36'The Tablet leaves open the question of how Bradley's death occurred. White oral tradi- 
tion holds that Scott killed Bradley. This is disputed by the Scott family oral tradition, sup- 
plied by Mrs. Hamilton, that Bradley was Scott's "best friend." The Galveston News supports 
Mrs. Hamilton's version: "As a result of some words, McDonald emptied his revolver into 
Emmett Scott, killing him, hitting him every time. He grabbed Scott's pistol, and the two 
began scufling when a shot rang out and Bradley fell.” News, Nov. 8, 1900. A subsequent bul- 
letin, also printed in that issue, revises the story: "It was first thought Bradley received an 
accidental shot from Scott's pistol but later reports say he was shot by someone else. It is 
claimed Bradley had nothing to do with the fight between Scott and McDonald.” The News 
described all three victims as men "prominent in the county." 
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The scene of the postelection gun battle between Populists and supporters of the White Man's 
Union. The photograph was taken in about 1915 and is an accurate picture of Anderson at the 
time of the battle. The courthouse is at the end of Main Street. Photograph courtesy of Barker 
History Center, University of Texas. 


Navasota for Austin to plead with the governor, Joseph D. Sayers, for troops. 
On Friday she returned, accompanied by the adjutant general of the State 
of ‘Texas, ‘Thomas Scurry—the same official who had earlier acquiesced in 
the participation of the state guard in the White Man’s Union barbecue. 
After conferring with the contending forces Scurry pondered various 
methods to get the wounded Scott out of town and into a hospital; gangrene 
had set in. For protection, Scurry suggested that he be authorized to select a 
group of twenty prominent citizens of Navasota to escort the sheriff from 
the jail to the railroad station. Since most of the "prominent citizens" of 
Navasota were members of the White Man's Union, it is perhaps under- 
standable that Scott declined this offer. The adjutant general then sug- 
gested that the Shaw Rifles be employed as an escort. This idea was re- 
spectfully declined for the same reason. Asked what he would consider a 
trustworthy escort, the wounded sheriff suggested a state guard unit from 
outside the county.*? 

On Saturday, four days after the shooting, a company of Houston light 
infantry of the Texas Volunteer State Guard detrained at Navasota and 
marched the eleven miles to Anderson. On Sunday morning Garrett 
Scott was placed on a mattress, the mattress put in a wagon, and the proces- 


37 Report of the Adjutant General, 12. Both the Tablet, November 11, 1900, and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton agree in principle on this summation of the conversation between Garrett Scott and the 
adjutant general. 
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sıon began. In the wagon train were most of the members of the large 
Scott clan—Emmett Scott's widow and children, the Kelly family, and the 
Nebletts, all with their household belongings piled in wagons. A file of 
infantrymen marched on either side as the procession formed in front of the 
jaıl, moved past hundreds of armed men at the courthouse and onto the 
highway to Navasota, and then boarded a special train bound for Houston.3? 


THus pip PopuLısm leave Grimes County. From that day in 1900 until well 
after mid-century Negroes were not a factor in Grimes County politics. 
J- G. McDonald regained his judgeship and served for many years. The 
White Man's Union continued into the 1950s as the dominant political 
institution in the county. None of its nominees, selected in advance of the 
Democratic primary, was ever defeated.?? The census of 1910 revealed the 
extent of the Negro exodus. It showed that Grimes County's Negro popula- 
tion had declined by almost thirty per cent from the 1900 total.” School 
census figures for 1901 suggest an even greater exodus.* 

To this day the White Man's Union, as a memory if no longer as an 
institution, enjoys an uncontested reputation among Grimes County whites 
as a civic enterprise for governmental reform. In this white oral tradition 
the general events of 1900 are vividly recounted. Specific events are, how- 
ever remembered selectively. T'he exodus of Negroes from the county 1s not 
part of this oral tradition, nor is the night riding of the White Man's Union 
or the assassination of the Negro Populist leaders. 

As for Garrett Scott, he endured a long convalescence in a San Antonio 
hospital, regained his health, married his nurse, and moved to a farm near 
Houston. He retired from politics and died in his bed. He is remembered 
in the oral tradition of the black community as the "best sheriff the county 
ever had.” Kennard and Haynes were killed because they “vouched” for 
Scott among Negroes.# In this black oral tradition the Negro exodus plays 
a central role. It is perhaps an accurate measure of the distance between 


38 Galveston News, Nov. 12, 1900; Tablet, Nov. 11, 1900; Report of the Adjutant General says 
that eight men and six women had taken refuge in the jail (p. 12). 

39 On this point all oral traditions in Grimes County correspond. 

40 Thirteenth Census, 822. The Negro population declined from 14,327 in 1900 to 9,858 in 
1910. In 189o the black population of Grimes had been 11,664. 

41 Scholastic Population and Apportionment of Available School Fund for rgoz (Austin, 1901), 
7. While school census figures are available for 1901, I have been unable to locate comparable 
data for 1900. Nearest available figures prior to 1901 are for 1889. The 1901 school census, though 
taken a year after the exodus and presumably reflecting the return of some Negroes in addition 
to in-migration encouraged by the labor shortage, reveals a decline in the number of Negro 
pupils of fifteen per cent from the 1889 total, despite the fact that census returns show an 
increase of almost twenty per cent in Negro population between 1890 and 1900. This comparison 
suggests that the thirty per cent decline in Negro population evident from the census returns for 
1900 and 1910 probably substantial minimizes the actual exodus that occurred in the late 
summer and fall of 1900. An exodus in the range of from forty to fifty per cent probably would 
be a reasonable estimate. 

42 W. F. McGowan, interview, Apr. 14, 1970. 
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the races in Grimes County today that two such contradictory versions of 
famous events could exist side by side without cross-influence. 

To these two oral traditions a third must be added—the Scott tradition. 
The Scotts were, and are, a proud family. One by one, as they died, they 
were brought home to be buried in the family plot in the Anderson cemetery, 
little more than a mile from the site of the bloody events of 1900. Tombstones 
of female members of the clan bear the Scott middle name, defiantly em- 
blazoned in marble. Edith Hamilton of Richards, Grimes County, was ten 
years old in November 1900 and remembers vividly the day her nine-year- 
old brother carried her mother's message to Garrett Scott. She remembers 
the defiance of her mother, the political commitment of her father, the acts 
of intimidation by the White Man's Union, the Negro exodus, and what she 
calls the "intelligence of Uncle Garrett." “They said that Uncle Garrett was 
a nigger-lover," recalls Mrs. Hamilton. "He wasn't a nigger-lover, or a white- 
lover, he just believed in being fair to all, in justice. "4? 

The Scott oral tradition—similar to the black oral tradition and at odds 
with the white tradition—is virtually the only legacy of the long years of 
interracial cooperation in Grimes County. Beyond this the substance of 
political life that came to an end in Grimes County in 1900 cannot be meas- 
ured precisely from the available evidence. Very little survives to provide 
insight into the nature of the personal relationship that existed between 
Garrett Scott and Jim Kennard, between any of the other Populist leaders 
of both races, or between their respective constituencies. Scott and his 
third-party colleagues may have been motivated solely by personal ambition, 
as the White Man's Union charged; on the other hand, the impulses that 
made them Populists in the first place may have led them toward public 
coalition with blacks. It is clear that such stridently white supremacist 
voices as the Navasota Tablet were unable to project any reason other than 
personal ambition to explain the phenomenon of white men willingly as- 
sociating themselves politically with black men. To what extent this attitude 
reflected Populist presumptions is another question. White Populists and 
black Republicans shared an animosity toward the Southern Democracy that 
grew in intensity during the bitter election campaigns of the 189os. Demo- 
cratic persistence in raising the cry of "Negro domination" to lure Populist- 
leaning voters back to the "party of the fathers" was effective enough to 
keep white Populists on the defensive about the race issue throughout the 
agrarian revolt in the South. The circumstance of a common political foe 
nevertheless provided Populists and Republicans with a basis for political 
coalition that was consummated in a bewildering variety of ways—and 
sometimes not consummated at all. The stability of local black organiza- 
tions and their demonstrated capacity to withstand Democratic blandish- 


48 Edith Hamilton, interview, May 13, 1970. 
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ments or acts of intimidation were only two of the factors governing the 
complex equation of post-Reconstruction interracial politics. A stable, local 
black political institution existed in Grimes County, and its enduring quali- 
ties obviously simplified the organizational task confronting Garrett Scott. 
What might be regarded as "normal" Bourbon efforts to split blacks from 
the Populist coalition—mild intimidation, petty bribery, campaign asser- 
tions that the Democrats were the Negroes' "best friends," or a combina- 
tion of all three—failed to achieve the desired results in Grimes County in 
the 1890s. The precise reasons are not easily specified. The Navasota Tablet, 
seeing the world through lenses tinted with its own racial presumptions, 
ascribed the credit for Negro political cohesion solely to the white sheriff. 
In the face of all Democratic stratagems, the third party's continuing ap- 
peal to Negroes was, in the Tablet's view, a thing of “magic.” A white 
supremacist view does not automatically exclude its holder from rendering 
correct political analyses on occasion, and it is possible that the T'ablet's assess- 
ment of the cause of Negro political solidarity was correct; however, such an 
analysis does not explain how the Negro Republican organization was able 
to send a succession of black legislators to Austin in the 1870s and 1880s, be- 
fore Garrett Scott became politically active. It seems relevant that when 
Grimes County Democrats decided upon an overt campaign of terrorism, 
the men they went after first were the leading black spokesmen of Populism 
in the county rather than the third party's white leadership. To this extent 
the actions of Democratic leaders contradicted their public analysis of the 
causal relationships inherent in the continuing Populist majorities. 

Before they indulged in terrorism the Democrats already possessed an- 
other method of splitting the Populist coalition: regaining the loyalty of white 
Populists. Against the historic Democratic campaign cry of white suprem- 
acy, the People's party had as its most effective defense the economic appeal 
of its own platform. The persuasiveness of Populism to white farmers in 
Grimes County was confirmed by newspaper accounts of the public reaction 
to the Populist-Democratic debates that occurred during the years of the 
agrarian uprising. While the reports in the Examiner were uniformly partisan 
and invariably concluded that Democratic spokesmen “won” such debates 
hands down, the papers conceded that Populist speakers also drew enthusias- 
tic responses from white residents. The absence of reliable racial data by 
precincts renders a statistical analysis of the Populist vote in Grimes County 
impossible; however, the fragmentary available evidence suggests that the 
People’s party was generally able to hold a minimum of approximately 
thirty per cent of the county’s white voters in the four elections from 1892 
to 1898 while at the same time polling approximately eighty to ninety per 
cent of the Negro electorate. The inability of the Democratic party to “bloc 
vote" the county's white citizenry, coupled with the party's failure to win 
black voters bv various means or, alternatively, to diminish the size of the 
Negro electorate, combined to ensure Democratic defeat at the polls. The 
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fact merits emphasis: both the cohesion of black support for the People's 
party and the maintenance of substantial white support were essential to 
the local ascendancy of Populism. 

This largely deductive analysis, however, reveals little about the internal 
environment within the third-party coalition during the bitter struggle for 
power that characterized the decade of Populist-Democratic rivalry. How- 
ever scrutinized, the bare bones of voting totals do not flesh out the human 
relationships through which black and white men came together politically 
in this rural Southern county. In the absence of such crucial evidence, it 
seems prudent to measure the meaning of 1900 in the most conservative 
possible terms. Even by this standard, however, a simple recitation of those 
elements of Grimes County politics that are beyond dispute isolates signifi- 
cant and lasting ramifications. 

An indigenous black political structure persisted in Grimes County for 
thirty-five years following the Civil War. Out of his own needs as a political 
insurgent against the dominant Southern Democratic party, Garrett Scott 
decided in 1882 to identify his Greenback cause with the existing local 
Republican constituency. Once in office as sheriff he found, among other 
possible motives, that it was in his own self-interest to preserve the coalition 
that elected him. It is clear that the style of law enforcement in Grimes 
County under Scott became a persuasive ingredient in the preservation of 
black support for the People's party. The presence of black deputy sheriffs 
and Scott's reputation within the black community seem adequate confirma- 
tion of both the existence of this style and its practical effect. The salaries 
paid Negro school teachers constituted another element of third-party ap- 
peal. Comparisons with white salaries are not available, but whatever black 
teachers received, partisans of the White Man's Union publicly denounced 
it as "too much." It is evident that Grimes County Negroes supported the 
People's party for reasons that were grounded in legitimate self-interest 
—an incontestable basis for political conduct. The point is not so much that 
the county's Negroes had certain needs, but that they possessed the political 
means to address at least a part of those needs. 

From this perspective the decisive political event of 1900 in Grimes County 
was not the overwhelming defeat of the local People's party but the 
political elimination of that part of its constituency that was black. Scott 
was valuable to Negroes in short-run terms because he helped to translate a 
minority black vote into a majority coalition that possessed the administra- 
tive authority to improve the way black people lived in Grimes County. In 
the long run, however, it was the presence of this black constituency—not 
the conduct of a single white sheriff nor even the professed principles of his 
political party—that provided the Negroes of the county with what protec- 
tion they had from a resurgent caste system. As long as Negroes retained the 
right to cast ballots in proportion to their numbers they possessed bargaining 
power that became particularly meaningful on all occasions when whites 
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divided their votes over economic issues. Disfranchisement destroyed the 
bargaining power essential to this elementary level of protection. Arrayed 
against these overriding imperatives for Negroes such questions as the sin- 
cerity of Garrett Scott's motives fade in importance. Whatever the sheriff's 
motives, both the political realities that undergirded the majority coalition 
and Scott's ability to respond to those realities shaped a course of government 
conduct under the People's party that was demonstrably of more benefit to 
Negroes than was the conduct of other administrations before or since. The 
permanent alteration of those realities through black disfranchisement en- 
sured that no other white administration, whether radical, moderate, or 
opportunistic, would be able to achieve the patterns in education and law 
enforcement that had.come to exist in the county under Populism. Stated as 
starkly as possible, after 1900 it was no longer in the interest of white 
politicians to provide minimal guarantees for people who could not help 
elect them. 

Beyond this crucial significance for the county's black people, disfranchise- 
ment also institutionalized a fundamental change in the political environ- 
ment of whites. More than a third party passed from Grimes County in 
1900; in real political terms an idea died. Though a new political idea 
invariably materializes in democratic societies as an expression of the self- 
interest of a portion of the electorate, the party that adopts the idea in the 
course of appealing for the votes of that sector of the electorate inevitably 
is placed in the position of having to rationalize, defend, explain, and 
eventually promote the idea. If the concept has substance, this process even- 
tually results in the insinuation of the idea into the culture itself. In this 
sense it is not necessary to know the precise depth of the commitment to 
Negro rights of the Grimes County People's party to know that the idea of 
Negro rights had a potential constituency among white people in the county 
as long as black people were able to project its presence through their votes. 
Given the endurance of this real and potential constituency, one could 
reasonably intuit that twentieth-century politics in Grimes County would 
have contained one, or a dozen, or a thousand Garrett Scotts—each more, or 
less, "sincere" or "ambitious" than the Populist sheriff. Disfranchisement 
destroyed the political base of this probability. A political party can survive 
electoral defeat, even continuing defeat, and remain a conveyor of ideas 
from one generation to the next. But it cannot survive the destruction of its 
constituency, for the party itself then dies, taking with it the possibility of 
transmitting its political concepts to those as yet unborn. It is therefore no 
longer possible to speak of two white political traditions in Grimes County, 
for the White Man's Union succeeded in establishing a most effective 
philosophical suzerainty. Seventy years after disfranchisement Mrs. Hamil- 
ton can recall the racial unorthodoxy of Uncle Garrett; she cannot participate 
in such activity herself. “The Negro people here don’t want this school 
integration any more than the whites do," she now says. “They're not ready 
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for it. They don't feel comfortable in the school with white children. I've 
talked to my maid. I know."4* 

While Garrett Scott's memory has been preserved, the local presence of 
the creed of his political party died with the destruction of that party. There 
has been literally no political place to go for subsequent generations of 
Scotts and leagues, or Kennards and Carringtons. This absence of an 
alternative political institution to the Democratic party, the party of white 
supremacy, has been a continuing and unique factor in Southern politics.* 
The circumstance is based on the race issue, but in its long-term political 
and social implications it actually transcends that issue. 


THE POPULIST ERA raises a number of questions about the interaction of the 
two races in the South, both within the third party and in the larger society. 
It is widely believed, by no means merely by laymen, that after the failure 
of Reconstruction meaningful experiments with the social order were 
finished in the South and that the aspirations of blacks were decisively 
thwarted. The example of Grimes County suggests, however, the existence 
of a period of time—a decade perhaps, or a generation— when nascent 
forms of indigenous interracial activity struggled for life in at least parts of 
the old Confederacy. Was some opportunity missed and, if so, how? How 
widespread through the South, and the nation, was this opportunity? 

The White Man's Union was organized and led by men who considered 
themselves the "best people" of the South. If this attitude was typical, major 
adjustments must be made in our understanding of precisely how, and for 
what reasons, the antebellum caste system, in altered form, was reinstitu- 
tionalized in Southern society a generation after the formal ending of slavery. 
Was the “red-neck” the source of atrocity, or was he swept along by other 
stronger currents? And what of the Populist role? To what extent was 
agrarian racial liberalism in Texas traceable to an overall philosophy within 
the third-party leadership? Through what intuition of self-interest did the 
radical organizers of the Farmers Alliance, the parent institution of the Peo- 
ple's party, accept the political risks of public coalition with blacks? What 
were their hopes and fears, and where did they falter? And, finally, what does 
the substance of their effort tell us about the Democrats in the South and 
the Republicans in the North who opposed them? 

Answers to these questions rest, in part, on detailed knowledge of such 
events as those in Grimes County, but they require more than compilations 
of local histories, just as they assuredly require more than cultural assess- 
ments based on novels, speeches, and party manifestoes considered apart from 


44 Ibid., May 24, 1970. 

45 V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York, 1949), is an authoritative study of the forms of 
Democratic orthodoxy in the various states of the old Confederacy, including the dominating 
orthodoxy of white supremacy; Vincent P. DeSantis, Republicans Face the Southern Question 
(Baltimore, 1959), summarizes the Republican failure to cope with the same imperatives. 
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their organic milieu. These answers will not provide much of a synthesis— 
Populism was too diverse, too congregational, and too ideologically thin— 
but they should tell us more about the larger society that, along with the 
Populists, failed to erect the foundations for a multiracial society in the 
nineteenth century. As the inquiry proceeds, it should be remembered that 
Populism perished before developing a mature philosophy—on race, on 
money, or on socialism. One must generalize, therefore, not only from 
contradictory evidence but, more important, from incomplete evidence. An 
analogy, doubtless unfair, could be made with the plight that would face 
modern historians of Marxism had that movement been abruptly truncated 
at the time, say, of the Brussels Conference in 1903. Who could have predicted 
on the evidence available to that date the Stalinist reign of terror that 
evolved from the mature, victorious revolutionary party of 1917? By the same 
token sweeping generalizations about what Populist radicalism could have 
become are not only romantic but historically unsound. 

It should be sufficient to observe that in the long post-Reconstruction period 
—a period not yet ended—during which the social order has been or- 
ganized hierarchically along racial lines, Populism intruded as a brief, flick- 
ering light in parts of the South. For a time some white Southerners threw 
off the romanticism that has historically been a cover for the region’s 
pessimism and ventured a larger, more hopeful view about the possibilities 
of man in a free society. Under duress and intimidation this public hope 
failed of persuasion at the ballot box; under terrorism it vanished com- 
pletely. 

The Grimes County story dramatically illustrates this failure, but in the 
insight it provides into the underlying politics of black disfranchisement 
and the achievement of a monolithic one-party political environment in the 
American South it is not unique. Other Populists in East Texas and across 
the South—white as well as black—died during the terrorism that preceded 
formal disfranchisement. In Texas the extraparliamentary institutions 
formed by white Democrats to help create the political climate for dis- 
franchisement bore a variety of local names: the Citizens White Primary of 
Marion County; the Tax-Payers Union of Brazoria County; the Jaybird 
Democratic Association of Fort Bend County; and the White Man's Union 
of Wharton, Washington, Austin, Matagorda, Grimes, and other counties.*? 


46 J. A. R. Moseley, “The Citizens White Primary of Marion County,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, 49 (1946): 524-31; Pauline Yelderman, “The Jaybird Democratic Association of Fort 
Bend County" (master's thesis, University of Texas, 1938); Millie L. Kochan, "The Jaybird- 
Woodpecker Feud: A Study in Social Conflict" (master's thesis, University of Texas, 1929); Ira 
Brandon, “The Tax Payers Union in Brazoria County," Texas History Teachers Bulletin, 14 
(1926): 86-92. Roscoe Martin reflects a knowledge of these extraparliamentary institutions, 
though the closest the author comes to exploring the topic is the following footnote: “One who 
is willing to undergo the hardships involved may learn many interesting things concerning the 
White Man's Party from those who have a first hand knowledge of the organization. Practically 
nothing, however, has been written on the subject." The People's Party in Texas (2d ed.; Austin, 
1970), 236n, Other than accounts reflecting the perspective of the founders of these institutions, 
the statement is as true in 1971 as when Martin wrote in 1938. 
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The available historical material concerning each of these organizations 
comes largely from the founders themselves, or their descendants, reflecting 
an incipient or a mature oral tradition—one oral tradition.*' The secondary 
literature based on these accounts, including scholarly works used in gra- 


duate schools as well as primary and secondary textbooks, is correspondingly 
inadequate. 

À surprising amount of uninterpreted material from violently partisan 
white supremacist sources has found its way into scholarly literature. One 
example from the Grimes experience pertains directly to the scholarly char- 
acterization of Negro political meetings during the Populist era. It is worth 
attention as an illustration of the impact of white supremacist modes of 
thought on modern scholarship. The sunup-to-sundown work routine of 
Southern farm labor obviously precluded daytime political meetings. Ac- 
cordingly, Kennard, Haynes, and Carrington campaigned among their black 
constituents by holding political meetings in each of the towns and hamlets 
of the county at night. Democratic partisans termed these rallies "Owl 
Meetings" and characterized black Populist leaders as “ 'luence men." Draw- 
ing upon their own party’s time-honored campaign technique with Negroes, 
Democrats further asserted that owl meetings were more concerned with 
sumptuous banquets and whisky than with politics. If partisans of white 
supremacy had difficulty finding reasons for white acceptance of political 
coalition with blacks, they were culturally incapable of ascribing reasons for 
Negro support of the third party to causes other than short-run benefits in 
terms of money and alcohol. The point is not that Democrats were always 
insincere in their descriptions (as white supremacists they were quite sincere), 


41 J. A. R. Moseley is the son of the founder of the Marion County Citizens White Primary. 
Both the Yelderman and Kochan manuscripts on the Jaybird Democratic Association rest on 
versions supplied by founders, as does the Brandon article on Brazoria County. The following 
extract from Brandon may be taken as indicative of the style of this genre: "On the night 
before the returns were canvassed, a comparatively small band of determined, conservative, 
honest, white, Christian, representative men of the county assembled . . . and the xesult of 
their deliberations was the creation of the present Tax Payers’ Union of Brazoria County. . . , 
According to the rules, only white men can be members of this union and . .. vote in the 
‘Tax Payers’ Primary.’” “Tax Payers Union," 87. Douglas G. Perry makes no inquiry into the 
structure of the party at the local level, in Grimes or any other Texas county, nor does he 
investigate the politics of black disfranchisement as it affected the People's party. "Black 
Populism: The Negro in the People's Party" (master's thesis, Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1945). 

48 Dewey Grantham, The Democratic South (Athens, Ga., 1968), is but one of the more recent 
manifestations of a long scholarly tradition in the South reflecting an unconscious assumption 
that reform politics is a function of white Southerners and that the observable victims of 
"Negrophobia" are Southern white progressives who are forced to employ race-baiting 
demagoguery in order to prevail at the polls. In this context see also Grantham's Hoke Smith 
and the Politics of the New South (Baton Rouge, 1958), 178: “The publicity given [Smith's] 
anti-Negro measures during the years 1905-1909 stamped him in the eyes of the nation as a 
Southern demagogue. It was unfortunate for his reputation as a Progressive leader that his 
work should have been marred in this respect." The failure of this kind of monoracial Southern 
scholarship rests less in its detail than in its underlying perspective on the qualifications for 
being “Southern” and the criteria upon which progressive “reputations” are based. Negroes 
lived desperately "political" lives during the period covered by Professor Grantham's books, 
though the substance of this politics, after disfranchisement, rarely took the form of decisions 
made at a ballot box. 
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but that scholars have subsequently accepted such violently partisan accounts 
at face value. The darkly sinister picture of “ 'fluence men” corrupting in- 
nocent blacks with whisky at surreptitious owl meetings served to justify, at 
least to outsiders, the use of terrorism as the ultimate campaign technique 
of Democratic interracial politics. This sequential recording of events has 
found its way into scholarly monographs that otherwise demonstrate no 
inherent hostility to the Populistic inclinations of Southern farmers, black 
or white. In The People's Party in Texas Roscoe Martin precedes his brief 
allusion to the White Man's Union with a resumé of owl meetings and 
“fluence men” that reflects in detail the bias of white supremacist sources. 
Other scholars writing broadly about Gilded Age politics have routinely 
drawn upon such monographs as Martin's, and by this process “ 'fluence men” 
have materialized as an explanation of Negro political insurgency in the 
nineties.” In the heat of local political combat, however, Democratic leaders 
often were able to face a wholly different set of facts in the course of per- 
suading their followers, and the citizenry as a whole, to adjust to the neces- 
sity of terrorism. As the time approached for actual precinct campaigning 
in Grimes County in the autumn of 1900, the executive board of the White 
Man's Union published a notice of the Union's intentions, climaxed by a 
"fair distinct warning" to the county's Negro leadership. The statement is 
revealing—not only of the transformation visited upon normal campaign 
practices when they were viewed through the cultural presumptions of white 
supremacy but also of the dangers of uncritical acceptance of such perspec- 
tives by scholars relying upon monoracial sources. The notice read in part: 


The Union is largely composed of the best citizens of the county. . .. They are 
the tax payers, representing the worth, the patriotism, tbe intelligence, and the 
virtues of the county. . . . We are not fighting any political party or individuals, 
but only those who band together under any name, who seek to perpetuate negro 
rule in Grimes County. [Good citizens] are astounded at the manner in which the 
children's money has been expended. Colored teachers with fat salaries and totally 
incompetent have been appointed for political “fluence.” Our white teachers, 
male and female, enjoy no such fat salaries as these colored politicians or these 
sweet colored girls. . . . One of the most corrupting practices in the past has been 
the system of Owl Meetings which has been in vogue for years. . . . This is the 
school and hot bed where the negro politician received his inspiration, and riding 
from one end of the county to the other as an apostle of his race, corrupting his 
own people who may be in the honest pathway of duty. We give fair warning that 
any effort to continue these Owl Meetings—by the appointment of special depu- 
ties sheriffs to organize and carry them on—will be prevented. No threat of shot- 
guns will deter us from the discharge of this duty.! 


Even without recourse to other perspectives this view of the existing 
political situation in Grimes County contains serious internal contradic- 


49 Martin, People's Party 179-83, 296. 

50 See, for example, H. Wayne Morgan, From Hayes to McKinley (New York, 1960), 382. 

51 Examiner, Sept. 13, 1900. Jack Haynes was murdered two weeks after publication of this 
statement. 
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tions. Black Populist leaders were “incompetent” but as “apostles of their 
race" they had been so effective that their efforts needed to be stopped. 
Black teachers were paid “fat salaries" solely for political reasons, but among 
those receiving such gross patronage were "sweet colored girls," who ob- 
viously were not conducting owl meetings. The assertion that black teachers 
were actually paid more than white teachers must be rejected out of hand. 
In addition to the compelling fact that such an arrangement would have 
constituted poor political behavior on the part of a thixd party strenuously 
endeavoring to hold a substantial portion of the white vote and the further 
reality that such expenditures were unnecessary since parity for blacks in 
itself would have represented a notable accomplishment in the eyes of 
Negro leaders, Democrats had access to the records of all county expendi- 
tures and no such charge was ever leveled, much less documented, at any 
other time during the Populist decade. Whites complained that Negro 
teachers received "too much," not that they received more than white teach- 
ers. In any case, it seems necessary only to observe that American political 
parties have routinely utilized night gatherings without having their op- 
ponents characterize them as owl meetings and that persons who benefited 
from incumbency were not presumed to be acting in sinister ways when 
they campaigned for their party's re-election. The only thing "special" 
about Garrett Scott's deputies was that some of them were black. Viewed as 
some sort of black abstraction Jim Kennard might appear convincing as a 
shadowy “ ‘fluence man,” but as an intelligent and determined voice of the 
aspirations of Negro people he merits scholarly attention from perspectives 
not bounded by the horizons of those who murdered him. To an extent 
that is perhaps not fully appreciated, decades of monoracial scholarship in 
the South have left a number of Jim Kennards buried under stereotypes of 
one kind or another. They sometimes intrude anonymously as “ 'fluence 
men," but they simply do not appear as people in books on Southern politics. 

This circumstance suggests that not only the broad topic of interracial 
life and tension but the entire Southern experience culminated by dis- 
franchisement needs to be tested by a methodology that brings both black 
and white sources to bear on the admittedly intricate problem of interpreting 
a free society that was not free. At all events, evidence continues to mount 
that monoracial scholarship, Northern and Southern, has exhausted what- 
ever merit it possessed as an instrument of investigating the variegated past 
of the American people. The obvious rejoinder—that written black sources 
do not exist in meaningful quantity—cannot, of course, be explained away; 
at the same time, this condition suggests the utility of fresh attempts to de- 
vise investigatory techniques that offer the possibility of extracting usable 
historical material from oral sources. The example of the erroneous report 
in the Navasota Examiner of Morris Carrington's death? illustrates, perhaps 
as well as any single piece of evidence, not only the dangers inherent in 


52 See note 26 above. 
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A man has come into the world; his early years are spent without notice in the 
pleasures and activities of childhood. As he grows up, the world receives him 
when his manhood begins, and he enters into contact with his fellows. He is then 
studied for the first time, and it is imagined that the germ of the vices and the vir- 
tues of his maturer years is then formed. 

This, if I am not mistaken, is a great error. We must begin higher up; we must 
watch the infant in his mother's arms; we must see the first images which the ex- 
ternal world. casts upon the dark mirror of his mind, the first occurrences that he 
witnesses; we must hear the first words which awaken the sleeping powers of 
thought, and stand by his earliest efforts if we would understand the prejudices, 
the habits, and the passions which will rule his life. The entire man is, so to speak, 
to be seen in. the cradle of the child. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (1835) 


Fate is not ihe sum of individual destinies any more than group formation can 
be comprehended as the mere coincidental coming together of numerous indi- 
viduals. A sharing of the same world and the readiness to seize certain possibili- 
ties are the predeterminants that from the beginning guide Fate. The power of 
Fate is freed in the process of sharing and of conflict. The inescapable Fate of 
existence in and with one's "generation" completes the full density of individual 
existence. 

Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (1927) 


La guerre—ce sont nos parents .... 
Ernst Glaeser, Jahrgang 1902 (1929) 


THE HISTORICAL RELATIONSHIP between the events of World War ı and its 
catastrophic aftermath in Central Europe and the rise of National Socialism 
has often been postulated. The causal relationship is usually drawn from the 


The preparation of this essay has been facilitated by a study fellowship from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Y am especially indebted to the brilliant paper of Martin Wangh, 
«National Socialism and the Genocide of the Jews," International Journal of Psychoanalysts, 45 
(1964): 386-95, to Peter Merkl, who generously shared unpublished research data with me, and 
to Gerhard Masur for his technical advice. For their critiques of earlier versions of this paper 
I am indebted to Robert G. L. Waite, William Niederland, Fred Weinstein, Franklin Mendels, 
Herbert Moller, Heiman van Dam, and to the members of the Interdisciplinary Colloquium 
on the Alternation of War and Peace of the American Psychoanalytic Association. 
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savagery of trench warfare on the western front, the bitterness of defeat and 
revolution, to the spectacular series of National Socialist electoral victories 
beginning in 1990, as if such a relationship were historically self-evident. It 
is the thesis of this paper that the relationship between the period from 
1914 to 1920 and tbe rise and triumph of National Socialism from 1929 to 
1935 is specifically generational. The war and postwar experiences of the 
small children and youth of World War ı explicitly conditioned the 
nature and success of National Socialism. 'T'he new adults who became politi- 
cally effective after 1929 and who filled the ranks of the SA and other para- 
military party organizations such as the Hitler-Jugend and the Bund- 
Deutscher-Madel were the children socialized in the First World War. 

This essay examines what happened to the members of this generation in 
their decisive period of character development— particularly in early child- 
hood—and studies their common experiences in childhood, in psychosexual 
development, and in political socialization that led to similar fixations and 
distortions of adult character. The specific factors that conditioned this 
generation include the prolonged absence of the parents, the return of the 
father in defeat, extreme hunger and privation, and a national defeat in 
war, which meant the loss of the prevailing political authority and left no 
viable replacement with which to identify. 

Most explanations for the rise of National Socialism stress elements of 
continuity in German history. These explanations point to political, intellec- 
tual, social diplomatic, military, and economic factors, all of which are 
important and none of which should be ignored. The historian and social 
scientist studying nazism should be conversant with and well versed in these 
categories of explanation. The study of political leadership is also of un- 
questioned importance for the understanding of the dynamics of totalitar- 
ianism, and it should be intensively developed by historians as an approach 
to that understanding.! 

This essay, however, will focus not on the leader but on the followers, not 
on the charismatic figure but rather on the masses who endow him with 
special superhuman qualities. It will apply psychoanalytic perceptions to 
the problem of National Socialism in German history in order to consider 


1 There is a growing bibliography of psychodynamic studies of Nazi leaders. See Gertrud M. 
Kurth, “The Jew and Adolf Hitler," Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 16 (1947): 11-32; Robert G. L. 
Waite, “Adolf Hitler's Guilt Feelings: A Problem in History and Psychology," Journal of Inter- 
disciplinary History, 1 (1971): 229-49; and his "Adolf Hitler's Anti-Semitism: A Study in History 
and Psychoanalysis," in Benjamin B. Wolman, ed., The Psychoanalytic Interpretation of History 
(New York, 1971), 192-280; James H. McRandle, The Track of the Wolf: Essays on National 
Socialism and Its Leader, Adolf Hitler (Evanston, 1965); Peter Loewenberg, “The Unsuccessful 
Adolescence of Heinrich Himmler,” AHR, 76 (1971): 612-41; Richard McMasters Hunt, “Joseph 
Goebbels: A Study of the Formation of His National-Socialist Consciousness" (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1960); and Norbert Bromberg, “Totalitarian Ideology as a Defense 
Technique," Psychoanalytic Study of Society, 1 (1961): 26-38. Sigmund Neumann has treated 
the Nazi leadership, as distinguished fróm the mass of party adherents, in terms of the genera- 
tion born between 189o and 1900 in The Future in Perspective (New York, 1946), 221-25. 
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the issues of change rather than continuity in history, to deal with social 
groups rather than individual biography, and to focus on the ego-psychologi- 
cal processes of adaptation to the historical, political, and socioeconomic 
context rather than on the instinctual] biological drives that all men share. 
The rapid political ascendancy of the NSDAP in the period from 1928 to 
1933 was marked by particularly strong support from youth. Since this 
generation experienced childhood deprivation in World War 1, the argument 
becomes a psychoanalytical one of taking seriously the developments of 
infancy and childhood and their effect on behavior in adulthood. I wish to 
offer an added factor, one to be included as an explanation in addition to 
rather than instead of the other explanatory schemata of history. Both his- 
tory and psychoanalysis subscribe to overdetermination in causation. It 
would be a poor historian who sought to attribute a war or a revolution to 
only a single cause. Similarly in psychoanalytic theory every symptom and 
symbol is psychically overdetermined and serves multiple functions. When 
the subject of study is a modern totalitarian mass movement it requires 
analysis utilizing all the tools for perceiving and conceptualizing irrational 
and affective behavior that the twentieth century has to offer, including 
psychoanalysis and dynamic psychology.? 
. No genuine historical understanding is possible without the perspective 
of self-understanding from which the historian can then move forth to deal 
with historical materials. Likewise there can be no measure of historical 
understanding if we research what men said and did and fail to under- 
stand why they acted. The twentieth century has experienced the gross 
magnification of political and personal irrationality correlative to the ex- 
ponential increment in the power of modern technology.* No history will 
speak with relevance or accuracy to the contemporary human condition if it 


? History is an unceasing dialectic between the forces of continuity and change. Most psycho- 
analytical approaches to history have stressed the proposition of continuity, focusing on the 
timeless and unconscious id qualities of sexuality and aggression. See Herbert Marcuse, Eros 
and Civilization: A Philosophical Inquiry into Freud (Boston, 1956); Norman O. Brown, Life 
against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning of History (Middletown, Conn., 1959); and Brigid 
Brophy, Black Ship to Hell (New York, 1962). For a work that incorporates concepts of ego 
adaptation to historical changes, see Fred Weinstein and Gerald M. Platt, The Wish to be Free: 
Society, Psyche, and Value Change (Berkeley, 1969). Where psychoanalysis is applied to 
biography, the emphasis is usually placed appropriately on the elements of continuity in per- 
sonality patterns from childhood to maturity. See, for example, Alexander L. and Juliette L. 
George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House (New York, 1956); Fawn M. Brodie, Thaddeus 
Stevens: Scourge of the South (New York, 1959); and Rudolph Binion, Frau Lou: Nietzsche's 
Wayward Disciple (Pxinceton, 1968). 

3 "Dynamic" in psychology is a descriptive term used to imply activity in contrast to theories 
that are "static" or “potential.” Karl Menninger defines dynamic psychology and psychoanalysis 
as "theories of personality in which motivation, especially unconscious, is considered basic.” 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Illness (New York, 1963), 467. 
Henry Murray uses dynamic "to designate a psychology which accepts as prevailingly funda- 
mental the goal directed (adaptive) character of behavior, and attempts to discover and 
formulate the internal as well as the external factors which determine it." As quoted in ibid. 

4 This essentially Marxist point has been most elegantly developed by Herbert Marcuse in 
Eros and Civilization (Boston, 1955) and in his One-Dimensional Man (Boston, 1964). 
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fails to assess realistically the profound capacity of the irrational to move 
men. 

Psychoanalysts are concerned with many things that are relevant to the 
historical problem of what happens to children in a nation at war. They have 
studied the effects of separation from parents and have seen the long-term 
consequences of deprivation, material and emotional. They know the hows 
and whys of a child's identification with his parents. Above all, psychoanalysis 
as a clinical technique of investigation demonstrates that only the smallest 
part of human thought and conduct is rational. The world of disembodied 
minds acting in an emotional vacuum has no place in a psychoanalytically 
informed history. Too much of history is still written as though men had no 
feelings, no childhood, and no bodily senses. What is needed is a new kind 
of history, a history that tells us how men responded to and felt about the 
great political and economic events that shaped their lives, a history that 
gives due place to the irrational, the unconscious, and the emotions not 
only of men, but also of the child in the man.5 

This new kind of history requires an understanding of the dual and re- 
lated concepts of fixation and regression. Sigmund Freud, in a demographic 
metaphor of migration, once compared human development to the progress 
of a people through new territory. At those points where resistance is 
greatest and conflict most intense the people will leave behind its strongest 
detachments and move on. If the advanced parties, now reduced in strength, 
should suffer defeat or come up against a superior enemy, they will retreat 
to former stopping places where support stands ready. "But," says Freud, 
"they will also be in greater danger of being defeated the more of their 
number they have left behind on their migration." Thus, the greater the 
strength of early fixations, the greater will be the later need for regression: 
“The stronger the fixations on its path of development, the more readily 
will the function evade external difficulties by regressing to the fixations—the 
more incapable, therefore, does the developed function turn out to be of 
resisting external obstacles in its course. ® As in Freud's migration metaphor, 
when an individual who has passed through the maturational phases of de- 
velopment meets with persistent and intense frustration, one of the means 


5 Psychoanalysis is distinguished from other psychologies in that it treats with seriousness 
the psychological developments of infancy and childhood. The dynamic relationship between 
the fantasies and behavior of childhood and "rational" adult patterns of conduct constitutes 
the special interest of psychoanalysis for the historian. Clinical evidence for this relationship 
can be demonstrated in the common features that have been established between eaxly child- 
hood mentation, the world of dreams in normal adults, and the thought of neurotics and 
psychotics. Another line of continuity between child and adult has been established by the 
social sciences in their study of the childhood socialization process. I will use both methodological 
approaches in this essay, for they are complementary. 

6 Sigmund Freud, "Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis” (1916-17), reprinted in The 
Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, tr. and ed. James 
Strachey et al. (London, 1953-), 16: 341: I am indebted to Martin L. Grotjahn and Lilla Veszy- 
Wagner for aid in locating this citation. 
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of coping with the pain and lack of satisfaction is to revert from the more 
highly developed stages of mental organization to modes of functioning 
typical of an earlier period.' The falling back, or regression, will be to 
phases of psychosexual development that have left areas of weakness, where 
the maturational step has been marked by unresolved conflicts and anxieties. 
Arrests of development or points of fixation occur in sexual-drive organiza- 
tion, ways of relating to people, fears of conscience, persistence of primitive 
kinds of gratification and of reacting defensively to old, no longer present, 
dangers. As Freud formulated it in 1913: 


We have become aware that the psychical functions concerned—above all, the 
sexual function, but various important ego functions too—have to undergo a long 
and complicated development before reaching the state characteristic of the nor- 
mal adult. We can assume that these developments are not always so smoothly 
carried out that the total function passes through this regular progressive modifi- 
cation. Wherever a portion of it clings to a previous stage, what is known as a 
“point of fixation" results, to which the function may regress if the subject falls 
ill through some external disturbance.? 


The concepts of fixation and regression may be best illustrated by an opera- 
tional example taken from a clinical case. A German lady comes into 
psychoanalytic treatment because of intense marital discord and an acute 
telephone phobia that interferes with her work. She cannot speak on the 
telephone, breaks out into a cold sweat, becomes intensely anxious, and 
loses her voice. In 1948, when she was three years old, she experienced the 
bombing of Hamburg. She remembers the air raids, the burning and ex- 
plosions. She was not evacuated. Her family lived near the city center. Her 
father was a fireman who was called to duty by a bell that rang on the wall 
of the house because the family had no telephone. ‘The patient can recall 
being strafed by an airplane. She has no recollection, however, of any panic, 
fear, or rage. Her memories are affectless. They are clear but disassociated 
from any of the powerful emotions that must have been present in the 
child. Now, in a current marital crisis, her feelings of explosive destructive 
anger and fears of abandonment by a man who 1s important to her cause a 
regression. The symptom of the telephone bell symbolizes an earlier point 
of fixation when she was traumatized by fears of external disaster and in- 
ternal loss. She now, as an adult, re-experiences all of the emotions that 
were buried and repressed after the childhood trauma because the later, 
adult trauma has mobilized the earlier point of fixation and caused a re- 
gression to the feelings of the child. 

Returning to the larger historical case of the German children of the 
First World War, it is Germany's Great Depression, with its unemployment, 
governmental chaos and impotence, and widespread anxiety about the future 


7 Sigmund Freud, “Types of Onset of Neurosis” (1912), in ibid., 12: 232. 
8 Sigmund Freud, "The Disposition to Obsessional Neurosis: A Contribution to the Problem 
of Choice of Neurosis” (1913), in ibid., 315-18. 
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that constituted precisely such an "external disturbance" as Freud describes. 
The early point of fixation was the First World War, when the peoples of 
Central Europe experienced prolonged hunger, war propaganda, the absence 
of fathers and often both parents, and the bankruptcy of all political values 
and norms. 

The psychological symptoms of regression to phases of ego functioning 
“fixed” by the traumata of a childhood in war included responding to in- 
ternal personal stress with externalized violence, projecting all negative anti- 
national or antisocial qualities onto foreign and ethnic individuals and groups, 
and meeting frustrations that would otherwise be tolerated with patience and 
rationally approached for solutions with a necessity for immediate gratifica- 
tion.? The political expression of weakened egos and superegos that fostered 
regression was manifest not only in turning to violence but most especially 
in the longing for a glorified and idealized but distant father who is all- 
knowing and all-powerful, who preaches the military virtues and permits 
his sons and daughters to identify with him by wearing a uniform and 
joining combat in a national cause. 


IT Is TIME TO LAY AT REST the idea that psychoanalytical explanations are 
necessarily unicausal or that they are inherently incompatible with quanti- 
tative data such as demographic, election, consumption, and health statistics. 
Indeed, psychoanalysis can give these macrodata new coherence and meaning, 
thus adding a vital qualitative dimension to history. Psychohistory uses 
dynamic psychology to integrate political and economic explanations with 
past experience, patterns of repetition, and the irrationality of conduct in 
times of anxiety, deprivation, and stress. 

Traditional psychological interpretations of both political leadership and 
the personal] dynamics of the adherents of mass totalitarian movements, in 
their explanatory model of adult political behavior, have stressed origins in 
childhood emotional traumata and in relations with the parents. This has 
been a particularly successful approach with biography. A consideration of 
childhood certainly reveals much about the way people are programmed to 
respond in adulthood. Yet intensive experiences in later life, if they are of 
a massive traumatic nature, can supersede both earlier influences and in- 
dividual predispositions. This means that a major catastrophe will have an 
impact on all ages who are subject to its blows. It will necessarily affect the 
very young most because their egos are the most fragile. But it will also 
affect children in latency and adolescence and even adults, each according to 
his ego strength—that is, according to his ability to tolerate frustration, 
anxiety, and deprivation. In other words, if the adult trauma is great enough, 
for example an economic depression or a lost war, it does not matter who 
the parents were or how democratic they may have been; the anxiety- 


? For a clinical discussion of the low frustration tolerance due to weakened egos that leads 
to aggression, see Fritz Redl and David Wineman, The Aggressive Child (New York, 1957), 76-78. 
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inducing social or political situation will bring to the fore feelings of help- 
lessness and political irrationality. One of the foremost students of the author- 
itarian personality, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, has pointed out that "it seems 
that external pressures of a traumatic character, be they past or be they 
presently imposed, are likely not only to bring authoritarian personalities 
to the fore but to reinforce authoritarian trends in individuals who otherwise 
would remain democratic minded.’ 

The demographic approach offers new categories of explanation and pre- 
sents an advantage from the standpoint of evidence. Human motivation and 
behavior is infinitely complex. Any choice of action by a single individual 
may be attributed to a multiplicity of unique and idiosyncratic causes that 
could be clarified only after an extensive psychoanalysis. ‘The appeal of a 
generational approach is that it deals with probabilities—with the law of 
averages on a macroscale—thus canceling out any of the many individual 
variables that determine conduct. Whereas it can always be said that in a 
particular case there are other variables that have been overlooked, such 
an objection does not hold when we deal with a demographic scale of events 
affecting a population. In the latter case we have responses of an entire 
society to events that, while they may be confirmed in many particular cases, 
are not limited in their general impact by the idiosyncratic developments 
of a single life. 

The seminal conceptual formulation of the generation as a force acting 
in history was established by Karl Mannheim in 1927 in his essay, "The 
Sociological Problem of Generations." Here Mannheim speaks of the hu- 
man mind as "stratified" or layered, with the earliest experiences being the 
basis, and all subsequent experience building on this primary foundation 
or reacting against it. The influence of psychoanalytic thought on Mann- 
heim’s conceptualization of the problem is apparent. 


The human consciousness, structurally speaking, is characterized by a particular 
inner "dialectic." It is of considerable importance for the formation of the con- 
sciousness which experiences happen to make those all-important "first impres- 
sions," "childhood experiences"—and which follow to form the second, third, 
and other "strata," Conversely, in estimating the biographical significance of a 
particular experience, it is important to know whether it is undergone by an 
individual as a decisive childhood experience, or later in life, superimposed upon 
other basic and early impressions. Early impressions tend to coalesce into a natural 
view of the world. AII later experiences then tend to receive their meaning from 
this original set, whether they appear as that set's verification and fulfilment 
or as its negation and antithesis. . . . Mental data are of sociological importance 
not only because of their actual content, but also because they cause the indi- 
viduals sharing them to form one group—they have a socializing effect.!? 


19 Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Environmental Controls and the Impoverishment of Thought," in 
Carl J. Friedrich, ed., Totalitarianism (New York, 1964), 177. 

11 Karl Mannheim, “The Sociological Problem o£ Generations," in Paul Kecskemeti, ed., Essays 
on the Sociology of Knowledge (London, 1952), 276-320. 

12 Ibid., 298, 304. 
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Mannheim then structures a further "concrete nexus" of the generation in 
history as "partictpation in the common destiny of [the] historical and 
social unit." And such groups he terms "generation units." 


Youth experiencing the same concrete historical problems may be said to be part 
of the same actual generation while those groups within the same actual genera- 
tion which work up the material of their common experiences in different specific 
ways, constitute generation units. . . . These are characterized by the fact that 
they do not merely involve a loose participation by a number of individuals in a 
pattern of events shared by all alike though interpreted by the different individ- 
uals differently, but an identity of responses, a certain affinity in the way in which 
all move with and are formed by their common experiences.!? 


This means that those of a generation who experienced the same event, 
such as a world war, may respond to it differently. They were all decisively 
influenced by it but not in the same way. Some became pacifists, others 
embraced international Leninism, some longed to return to the prewar, 
conservative, monarchist social order, and the ones we are concerned with 
sought personal and national solutions in a violence-oriented movement sub- 
servient to the will of a total leader. What was politically significant in the 
early 1930s was the facility with which individuals of this generation moved 
from one allegiance to the other. Mannheim's point is that although the 
units of a generation do not respond to a formative crisis in the same way 
due to a multiplicity of variables, the overriding fact is their response to 
that particular event. Because of this they are oriented toward each other 
for the rest of their lives and constitute a generation. 

An organization, such as a youth group, says Mannheim, may serve to 
mobilize latent opinion in a generation unit. It attracts to itself those 
individuals who share the formative experiences and impulses of the par- 
ticular generation location, thus institutionalizing and realizing collectively 
the potentialities inherent in the historical and social situation. 

Following the theoretical work of Mannheim, sociological demographers 
have developed the highly suggestive concept of the "cohort," a term whose 
Latin etymology significantly refers to a group of fighting men who made 
up one of the ten divisions of a legion in the Roman army. In the modern 
discipline of demography a cohort is the aggregate of individuals within a 
population who have shared a significant common experience of a personal 
or historical event at the same time. This is distinguished from .the loose 
term "generation," by which historians usually mean a temporal unit of 
family kinship structure such as "the founding generation," or, more am- 
biguously, a broad and often unspecified age span during a particular in- 
stitutional, political, or cultural epoch, such as "the generation of '48" or 
"the lost generation." An example of a cohort would be college graduates 
of the year 1929, who completed their education in prosperity and in their 


18 Ibid., 303, 304, 306; italics in original. 
14 Ibid., 310. 
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first months on the labor market experienced the onset of the Great Depres- 
sion. This cohort is distinctively marked by the period-specific stimulus of 
the economic depression for their entire working years in the labor force 
so that they are to be distinguished from other cohorts, even thirty years 
later, by their common experience of having endured significant events 
simultaneously. The same may be said for those who served in the armed 
forces during World Wars 1 and 11, or those who were children during a war. 

These are, of course, examples of birth cohorts. But a cohort need not 
necessarily be born at the same time. A cohort may include people of all 
ages, even those in utero, if the historian seeks to define all of those who 
were influenced by a single traumatic event. When Robert Jay Lifton, for 
example, studied the people who were victims of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima, he interviewed a wide range of people—from a boy who was 
but two years old to a number of elderly men and women—who constitute 
the cohort of atomic survivors. Likewise those who have survived a Nazi 
concentration camp, regardless of age, have been through a traumatic 
experience that marks them for life.!* They will never be the same; they 
are the concentration-camp cohort. As the demographer Norman Ryder says: 
“The concept [of cohort analysis] can be extended to the identification and 
surveillance of any group in terms of the time it enters any category of 
exposure to an event or behavior pattern of interest."!* Thus each cohort 
is itself unique; its members are different from all those who have preceded 
it and all who will follow because they have experienced certain traumatic 
episodes in their collective life at a common time and a specific historical 
moment. 

In emphasizing what distinguishes one generation from another, Ryder 
and other generation and cohort theorists naturally tend to understate the 
equally important bonds of continuity that tie a society together by con- 
necting one generation to another. In the last analysis it is these latter 
attachments that are most fundamental to society because they provide for 
the transmission of cultural modes such as language and social norms of 
behavior from parents to children and thus from one generation to another.! 


15 Robert Jay Lifton, Death in Life: Survivors of Hiroshima (New York, 1967). 

16 See Henry Krystal, ed., Massive Psychic Trauma (New York, 1968); Klaus D. Hoppe et al., 
“The Emotional Reactions of Psychiatrists when Confronting Survivors of Persecution," The 
Psychoanalytic Forum, 3 (1969): 185-211; Elie A. Cohen, Human Behavior in the Concentration 
Camp, tr. M. H. Braaksma (New York, 1953); Bruno Bettelheim, The Informed Heart: Autonomy 
in a Mass Age (Glencoe, Ill, 1960), 107-235; Elie Wiesel, Night, tr. Stella Rodway (New York, 
1961); and Primo Levi, Survival in Auschwitz: The Nazi Assault on Humanity, tr. Stuart Woolf 
(New York, 1959). 

17 Norman B. Ryder, "Cohort Analysis," International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(2d ed.; New York, 1968), 2: 549. 

18 On the integration of the cliild into the social system during the first few weeks of life, 
see Talcott Parsons, “Social Structure and the Development of Personality: Freud's Contribu- 
tion to the Integration of Psychology and Sociology," in his Social Structure and Personality 
(New York, 1964), 78-111. The process of the birth of the individual personality is described 
by Margaret Mahler as follows: "Infants present a large variety of cues—to indicate needs, ten- 
sion, and pleasure. In a complex manner, the mother responds selectively to only certain of these 
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War has received special attention from cohort theorists as the most dra- 
matic instance of a cohort being influenced by external events. Ryder writes 


The Great War weakened a whole cohort in Europe to the extent that normal 
succession of personnel in roles, including positions of power, was disturbed. Some- 
times the old retained power too long; sometimes the young seized power too 
soon. The most obvious effect of war is the mortality and morbidity of the par- 
ticipants, but war transforms non-combatants as well. . . . Traumatic episodes 
like war and revolution may become the foci of crystallization of the mentality 
of a cohort. The dramatic impact may mark indelibly the “naive eyes and virgin 
senses" of the cohort . . . and change them into... a virtual community of 
thought and action. . . . Solidarity is encouraged by idealized self-definitions; . . . 
by sharing anxieties concerning imminent and hazardous transitions, and by 
explicit associations that encourage the development of attitudes unsanctioned by 
family and community.!? 


The concept of the birth cohort—that is, those born at the same time— 
implies common characteristics because of common formative experiences 
that condition later life. Character formation, the direction of primary drives, 
and the internalization of family and social values are determined in the 
years of infancy and childhood. Each cohort carries the impress of its specific 
encounter with history, be it war or revolution, defeat or national dis- 
aster, inflation or depression, throughout its life.” Any given political, social, 
or economic event affects people of different ages in different ways. The 
impact of war, hunger, defeat, and revolution on a child will be of an 
entirely different order of magnitude than the impact on an adult. This 
commonplace fact suggests that the event specificity of history must be fused 


cues. The infant gradually alters his behavior in relation to this selective response; he does so 
in a characteristic way—the resultant of his own innate endowment and the mother-child rela- 
tionship.” On Human Symbiosis and the Vicissitudes of Individuation, vol. 1: Infantile 
Psychosis (New York, 1968), 18. This is not only how a child acquires his individual uniqueness; 
it is also the pattern of transmission and acquisition of the cultural norms of a society. 

19 Norman B. Ryder, “The Cohort as a Concept in the Study of Social Change,” American 
Sociological Review, 30 (1965): 848-49, 851, 855. 

20 Such cohort analysis, emphasizing the importance of time-specific childhood socialization, 
has enabled Ronald Inglehart, for example, to explain convincingly why Dutch adults favor 
European unification to a higher degree than the adults of France, Germany, or Britain. 
Inglehart attributes this to the fact that alone among these four countries, the Netherlands 
was not involved in World War 1 and the great-power struggles that preceded it, when the age 
group he tested in 1963 at age fifty-five and over would have been children. He suggests that 
this difference is due to "a residue from the experiences of childhood and youth" in which 
the individuals over fifty-five in France, Germany, and Britain "were exposed to the period 
of intense nationalism which preceded that war, and to the powerful fears and suspicions the 
war aroused during a relative[ly] impressionable stage of life." Inglehart goes on to postulate 
that because by the end of the 1970s a majority of the voting population in the Common 
Market countries will consist of people who entered primary school after World War u, thus 
having derived an early "sense of positive participation in common activities" and of growing 
up “with some awareness of common endeavor," the advocates of the movement for European 
integration will move into positions of leadership within their respective countries. "An End 
to European Integration?" American Political Science Review, 61 (1967): gi-105. The quota- 
tions are from pages 93 and g4. I am indebted to Professor Inglehart for sharing with me the 
manuscript of his article "The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergenerational Change in Post- 
Industrial Societies" (to be published in ibid. Dec. 1971), which applies cohort theory to 
European post-World War 11 intergenerational value conflict. 
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with the generationalage specificity of the cohort of sociological demog- 
raphy and the developmental-phase specificity of psychoanalysis and child- 
hood socialization to understand historical change. In this sense history may 
be the syncretic catalyst of qualitative longitudinal life history and the quan- 
titative data of sociological statistical analysis.?! 


RATHER THAN PROCEEDING with the story of the Nazi youth cohort chronolog- 
ically and beginning with its origins, this essay will use what Marc Bloch 
termed the "prudently retrogressive" method of looking at the outcome first, 
and then tracking down the beginnings or "causes" of the phenomenon.?? 
This, of course, corresponds to the clinical method of examining the "pre- 
senting complaints” first and then investigating etiology. The outcome of the 
story in this case is the related and concomitant economic depression, the 
influx of German youth to the ranks of National Socialism, the political 
decline of the Weimar Republic, and the Nazi seizure of power. 

The Great Depression hit Germany harder than any other country, with 
the possible exception of the United States. Germany's gross national income, 
which rose by 25 per cent between 1925 and 1928, sank 43 per cent from 
71 billion rm in 1929 to 41 billion rm in 1932. The production index for 
industry in 1927-28 was halved by 1932-33. In the critical area of capital 
goods, production in 1933 was one-third of what it had been five years earlier. 
The very aspect of Nazi success at the polls in the elections of 1930 accelerated 
the withdrawal of foreign capital from Germany, thus deepening the finan- 
cial crisis. 

The greatest social impact of the economic crisis was in creating un- 
employment. By 1932 one of every three Germans in the labor market was 
without a job. This meant that even those who held jobs were insecure, 
for there were numerous workers available to take the place of every em- 
ployee. The young people were, of course, the most vulnerable sector of the 
labor market. New jobs were nonexistent, and the young had the least 
seniority and experience with which to compete for employment. To this 
must be added that the number of apprenticeships was sharply diminishing 
for working-class youths. For example, apprenticeships in iron, steel, and 
metalworking declined from 132,000 in 1925 to 19,000 in 1932. University 
graduates had no better prospects for finding employment. They soon formed 
an underemployed intellectual proletariat that looked to National Socialism 
for relief and status. 

The electoral ascendancy of the Nazi party in the four years between 
1928 and 1932 constitutes one of the most dramatic increments of votes and 


21 For an excellent review of recent scholarship in historical demography, see Franklin F. 
Mendels, "Recent Research in European Historical Demography," AHR, 75 (1970): 1065-73. 

22 Marc Bloch, The Historian's Craft, tr. Peter Putnam (New York, 1953), 45-46. 

23 Dieter Petzina, "Germany and the Great Depression," Journal of Contemporary History, 


4 (1969): 59—74- 
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political power in the history of electoral democracy. In the Reichstag 
elections of May 20, 1928, the National Socialists received 810,127 votes, 
constituting 2.6 per cent of the total vote and 12 Reichstag seats. In tne 
communal elections of 1929 the Nazis made decisive gains. With this election 
Germany had its first Nazi minister in Thuringia in the person of Wilhelm 
Frick, a putschist of 1923. In the next Reichstag elections of September 
14, 1930, the National Socialists obtained 6,379,672 votes, for 18.3 per cent of 
the total and 107 seats. At the election of July 31, 1932, the National Socialists 
became the largest party in the country and in the Reichstag with 13,765,781 
votes, giving them 97.4 per cent of the total vote and 230 parliamentary 
seats.” 

This extremely rapid growth of Nazi power can be attributed to the par- 
ticipation in politics of previously inactive people and of those who were 
newly enfranchised because they had reached voting eligibility at 20 years 
of age. There were 5.7 million new voters in 1930.% The participation of 
eligible voters in elections increased from 74.6 per cent in 1928 to 81.41 pex 
cent in 1930, and 83.9 per cent in 1932. In the elections of March 5, 1933, 
there were 2.5 million new voters over the previous year and voting par- 
ticipation rose to 88.04 per cent of the electorate.?f 

The German political sociologist, Heinrich Streifler, makes the point 
that not only were new, youthful voters added at each election, but there 
were losses from the voting rolls due to deaths that must be calculated. 
He shows that 3 million voters died in the period between 1928 and 1933. 
The increment of first-time, new voters in the same period was 6,500,000." 

In the elections of 1928, 3.5 million young voters who were eligible 
did not participate in the voting. “This,” says Streifler, "is a reserve that 
could be mobilized to a much greater extent than the older nonvoters.”?8 
He goes on to suggest that these young nonvoters were more likely to be 
mobilized by a radical party that appealed to passions and emotions than 
to reason. 

The Nazis made a spectacular and highly successful appeal to German 
youth. An official slogan of the party ran "National Socialism is the organized 
will of youth" (Nationalsozialismus ist organisierter Jugendwille). Nazi prop- 
agandists like Gregor Strasser skillfully utilized the theme of the battle of 
the generations. "Step down, you old ones!" (Macht Platz, ihr Alten!) he 


24'The Nazi vote declined to 11,737,000, or 33.1 per cent in the elections of November 6, 
1932. At the last quasi-free election in Germany, on March 5, 1933, five weeks after Hitler's 
accession. to power, the Nazi vote was 17,277,200 Or 43.9 per cent. See Koppel S. Pinson, 
Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization (2d ed.; New York, 1966), 603-04. 

251 derived this figure by subtracting the total number of votes cast in 1928 (30,753,300) 
from the corresponding figure for 1930 (34,970,900), and adding the 1.5 million older voters 
who died in this period according to Arthur Dix, Die Deutschen Reichstagswahlen 1871—1930 
und die Wandlungen der Volksgliederung (Tübingen, 1990), 36. 

26 Pinson, Modern Germany, 603-04. 

27 Heinrich Streifler, Deutsche Wahlen in Bildern und Zahlen: Eine soziografische Studie über 
die Reichstagswahlen der Weimarer Republik (Düsseldorf, 1946), 16. 

28 Ibid., 20. 
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shouted as he invoked the names of the senior political leaders from Left to 
Right and associated them with the disappointments of the generation of 
the fathers and the deprivations of war, defeat, and revolution. 


Whether they are named Scheidemann and Wels, whether Dernburg or Koch, 
whether Bell and Marx, Stresemann and Riesser, whether Hergt and Westarp— 
they are the same men we know from the time before the war, when they failed to 
recognize the essentials of life for the German people; we know them from the 
war years, when they failed in the will to leadership and victory; we know them 
from the years of revolution, when they failed in character as well as in ability, in 
the need of an heroic hour, which, if it had found great men, would have been a 
great hour for the German people—who, however, became small and mean be- 
cause its leading men were small and mean.?? 


The Nazis developed a strong following among the students, making head- 
way in the universities in advance of their general electoral successes. National 
Socialism made its first visible breakthrough into a mass sector of the Ger- 
man people with its conquest of academic youth. The student government 
(ASTA) elections of 1929 were called a "National Socialist storm of the 
universities" by the alarmed opposition press. The Nazi Student Organiza- 
tion (Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Studentenbund) received more than 
half the votes and dominated the student government in 1929 at the uni- 
versities of Erlangen and Greifswald. In the 1930 student election it also 
captured absolute majorities in the universities of Breslau, Giessen, Rostock, 
Jena, Königsberg, and the Berlin Technische Hochschule. Both of these 
student elections preceded the. Reichstag elections of 1930 in which the 
Nazis made their decisive breakthrough into the center of national political 
life. Developments toward National Socialism among the university students 
anticipated by four years the developments in German society at large.*° 

The comparative age structure of the Nazi movement also tells a story of 
youthful preponderance on the extreme Right. According to the Reich's 
census of 1933, those 18 to 30 constituted 31.1 per cent of the German 
population. The proportion of National Socialist party members of this age 
group rose from 37.6 per cent in 1931 to 42.2 per cent a year later, on the 
eve of power. “The National Socialist party," says the sociologist Hans Gerth, 
“could truthfully boast of being a ‘young party.’ " Bv contrast, the Social 
Democratic party, second in size and the strongest democratic force in 
German politics, had only 19.3 per cent of its members in the 18 to 30 age 
group in 1931! In 1930 the Social Democrats reported that less than 8 


29 Gregor Strasser, “Macht Platz, Ihr Alten!" speech delivered May 8, 1927, as quoted in Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflósung der Weimarer Republik: Eine Studie zum Problem des Macht- 
verfalls in der Demokratie (3d ed.; Villingen, Schwarzwald, 1960), 116 n.84. 

30 Karl Dietrich Bracher, Die deutsche Diktatur: Entstehung, Struktur, Folgen des National- 
sozialismus (Cologne, 1969), 179-83; Bracher, Die Auflösung der Weimarer Republik, 147-49; 
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per cent of their membership was under 25, and less than half was under 
40.32 

“National Socialism,” says Walter Laqueur, the historian of the German 
youth movement, "came to power as the party of youth.”®® The Nazi party's 
ideology and organization coincided with those of the elitist and antidemo- 
cratic elements of the German youth movement. The Wandervogel, while es- 
sentially nonpolitical, retreated to a rustic life on the moors, heaths, and 
forests where they cultivated the bonds of group life. The Nazi emphasis on 
a mystical union of blood and soil, o£ Volk, nation, language, and culture, 
appealed to the romanticism of German youth Bünde. 

The Hitler Youth adopted many of the symbols and much of the content 
of the German youth movement.*4 The Nazis incorporated the uniform, the 
Führer principle and authoritarian organization (group, tribe, gau), the 
flags and banners, the songs, and the war games of the Biinde.* The National 
Socialists were able to take over the youth movement with virtually no 
opposition. On April 15, 1933, the executive of the Grossdeutsche Jugenbund 
voted to integrate with the Nazi movement. On June 17,1933, the Jugenbund 
was dissolved and Baldur von Schirach was appointed the supreme youth 
leader by Hitler.?9 

A number of scholars have interpreted the radicalization of newly en- 
franchised German youth in the years of the rise of National Socialism. The 
Nazification of the youth has also been variously attributed to the spirit of 
adventure and idealism,?' a lust for violence and military discipline,®® the 
appeal of an attack on age and established power,?? and the quest for emo- 
tional and material security.*? 

Among the first and most incisive political analysts to focus on the youth- 
ful element in the success of National Socialism was the Left socialist leader 
Carl Mierendorff, who has. been described by Koppel Pinson as "a flash 
of genius shining across the Socialist horizon" of the late Weimar years.*! 
After the municipal elections of November 1929, in which the Nazis made 
their first significant gains, Mierendorff called attention to the Nazi achieve- 
ment of rivaling the Social Democratic party in breadth and scope of party 
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organization to the point where it now presented a challenge to the 
Socialists in every precinct and township. To explain this Mierendorff 
pointed to the age structure of the Nazi party. To a great extent National 
Socialist membership was born in the years between 1905 and 1912, which 
he termed: “a generation which knows little or nothing of the war." While 
Mierendorff's observations and data are excellent, the conclusion that children 
are ignorant of war and that, as a childhood experience, war will not affect 
them in later life, is a viewpoint that anyone conversant with modern con- 
cepts of psychology and the childhood socialization process is unlikely to 
share. The thesis propounded in.this essay is in specific contravention to 
Mierendorff’s Marxist interpretation. By contrast with his emphasis on con- 
scious experience Mierendorff's psychological insight is perceptive when he 
evaluates the motives for this National Socialist appeal to youth. "It makes 
no intellectual demands of its followers, instead it expects of them first 
of all enthusiasm and both personal and intellectual arrogance. It flirts with 
pseudomasculine manners and presents itself in a basically aggressive pseudo- 
heroic posture.’ 

The historical demographer ‚Herbert Moller, on the other hand, stresses 
the factor of cohort size in creating the preconditions for political turbulence 
in Germany in the early 1930s. He points out that the proportion of young 
adults in Germany was very high at this time as a result of the high birth 
rates twenty to thirty years earlier. “The cohorts of 1900 to 1914," he writes, 
"more numerous than any earlier ones, had not been decimated by the 
war." Moller shows that precisely this cohort had its ranks swelled by im- 
migrants from the territories ceded under the Treaty of Versailles and by 
German nationals from abroad, especially from Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe. Close to one and a half million immigrants entered Germany from 
1918 to 1925, just when emigration to America was being curtailed by im- 
migration-quota legislation in the United States. By 1980, because of the 
depression, a reverse movement of re-emigration from America back to 
Germany occurred. As a result of these developments, in 1933 the age group 
from 20 to 45 was the largest in German history and constituted the highest 
relative percentage of the German population of any period before or since. 
In the year 189o this age group constituted 34.4 per cent of Germany's 
population. In 1933 it peaked to make up 41.5 per cent of all Germans. By 
1959 the 20 to 45 age cohorts had dropped to only 33.7 per cent of the 
German people. "From a demographic viewpoint," says Moller, "the eco- 
nomic depression hit Germany at the worst possible time: employment was 
shrinking precisely at a time when the employable population reached its 
postwar peak."4 
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There is ample evidence that this generation of German youth was more 
inclined toward violent and aggressive, or what psychoanalysts call “acting- 
out," behavior than previous generations. At this point the explanations 
offered for this phenomenon are inadequate in their one-dimensionality. To 
say that the youth craved action or that they sought comfort in the im- 
mersion in a sheltering group is to beg the question of what made this 
generation of German youth different from all previous generations. What 
unique experiences did this group of people have in their developmental 
years that could induce regression to infantile attitudes in adulthood? One 
persuasive answer lies in fusing the knowledge we have of personality func- 
tioning from psychoanalysis—the most comprehensive and dynamic theory 
of personality available to the social and humanistic sciences today—with 
the cohort theory of generational change from historical demography and 
with the data on the leadership and structure of the Nazi party that we 
have from the researches of political scientists, historians, and sociologists. 


IN THE HALF CENTURY prior to World War 1 Germany was transformed 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy, and her population grew from 
an agriculturally self-sufficient forty million to sixty-seven million by 1913. 
This mounting industrial population made her increasingly dependent on 
the importation of foreign foodstuffs. In the decade preceding World War 
1, five-sixths of Germany's vegetable fats, more than half of her dairy goods, 
and one-third of the eggs her people consumed were imported. This in- 
ability to be self-sufficient in foodstuffs made the German population par- 
ticularly susceptible to the weapon of the blockade. The civilian population 
began to feel the pressure of severe shortages in 1916. The winter of 1916- 
17 is still known as the infamous “turnip winter,” in which hunger and 
privation became widespread experiences in Germany. Getting something 
to eat was the foremost concern of most people. The official food rations 
for the summer of 1917 were 1,000 calories per day, whereas the bealth 
ministry estimated that 2,280 calories was a subsistence minimum. From 
1914 to 1918 three-quarters of a million people died of starvation in Ger- 
many.“ 

The armistice of November 11, 1918, did not bring the relief that the 
weary and hungry Germans anticipated. The ordeal of the previous three 
years was intensified into famine in the winter of 1918-19. The blockade 
was continued until the Germans turned over their merchant fleet to the 
Allies. The armistice blockade was extended by the victorious Allies to 
include the Baltic Sea, thus cutting off trade with Scandinavia and the Baltic 
states.$$ Although the Allies undertook responsibility for the German food 
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supply under Article 26 of the Armistice Agreement,** the first food ship- 
ment was not unloaded in Hamburg until March 26, 1919.48 On July 11,1919, 
the Allied Supreme Economic Council decided to terminate the blockade of 
Germany as of the next day, July 12. Unrestricted trade between the United 
States and Germany was resumed three days later, on July 15.“ 

The degree of German suffering under the postwar Allied blockade is a 
matter on which contemporary opinions differed. Some .Allied diplomats 
and journalists. charged that the German government exaggerated the plight 
of her people in order to increase Allied food deliveries.5? Today the weight 
of the historical eVidence is that there was widespread extreme hunger and 
malnutrition in the läst three years of the war, which was intensified by 
the postwar blockade. We may concur with the evaluation of two American 
historians that-"the suffering of the German children, women, and 
men, with tlie, exception.of farmers and rich hoarders, was greater under 
the continued blockade than prior to the Armistice. "9! 

Amiong the documents that Mathias Erzberger, the chairman of the Ger- 
man Arinistice Commission in 1918, requested from the Reichsgesundheits- 
amt - (Reich's public health service) was a memorandum discussing the 
effects of the blockade on the civilian population. The memorandum, 
entitled "Damage to the Strength of the German People due to the Enemy 
Blockade Which Contravenes International Law," was submitted on De- 
cember 16, 1918. This document is of special psychological interest because it 
consists of statistics giving increases in deaths, disease, stillbirths, and loss of 
strength in the labor force, all of which bear sums indicating monetary 
losses per individuál and to the nation. The most remarkable set of figures 
are those that conclude that, on the basis of a population of 5o million with 
an average weight of 114.4 pounds, who have each lost one-fifth of their 
weight,-the German people have lost 520,000 tons of human mass (Mensch- 
enmasse). Tlie memorandum goes on to estimate that 1,560,000 to 
1,768,000 tons of food would be necessary to restore the flesh (Fleische) 
that had been lost according to the previous calculation.? 
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The demographic and statistical data constitute an overwhelming case that 
the German civil population, particularly infants and children, suffered 
widely and intensively during the wax and blockade. Public health authorities 
and medical researchers have compiled population studies indicating damage 
to health, fertility, and emotions from 1914 to 1920. These are quantifiable 
indexes of physical deprivation from which the equally damaging but much 
more difficult-to-measure facts of emotional deprivation may be inferred. 

On the grossest level the figures show a decline in the number of live 
births from 1,359,714 in 1915 to 926,813 in 1918. The birth rate per 1,000 
population, including stillbirths, declined from 28.25 in 1913 to 14.73 in 
1918. The number of deaths among the civilian population over one year 
old rose from 729,000 in 1914 to 1,084,000 in 1918. While there was a 
decline in deaths from causes related to nutrition and caloric intake, such 
as diabetes mellitus, alcoholism, obesity, diseases of the gastrointestinal tract, 
as well as a decrease in suicides, the gross mortality of the German population 
increased due to malnutrition, lack of heating, and consequent weakened 
resistance to disease. Specific causes of death that increased sharply during 
the war were influenza, lung infections and pneumonia, tuberculosis, diseases 
of the circulatory system, diphtheria, typhus, dysentery, and diseases of the 
urinary and reproductive organs.** All these diseases indicate a population 
whose biological ability to maintain health and to counter infection had been 
seriously undermined in the war years. | 

Upon looking at the comparative statistics for neonates and infants, we 


quantification of human flesh is itself a subject requiring psychohistorical analysis. The high 
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find a decline in weight and size at birth, a decline in the ability of mothers 
to nurse, a higher incidence of disease, particularly rickets and tuberculosis, 
as well as an increase in neurotic symptoms such as bed-wetting and an 
increment in the death rate. In the third year of the war the weight of 
neonates was 50 to 100 grams less at birth than before the war. In one Munich 
clinic in the year 1918 the females averaged 50 grams and the males 70 
grams less at birth than in peacetime.* 

During the first year of the war more mothers nursed babies and the 
period of breast feeding was longer than previously, but by the winter of 
1915 a decline in breast feeding had set in that was to continue through 
1919. This is attributed to the war work of mothers and the "prolonged 
malnutrition and the damaged body of the mother due to psychic insult.” 
One chemical analysis done in Berlin found a marked decline in the quantity 
and quality of mother’s milk resulting in the retarded development of 
breast-fed children and a delay in their normal weight gain. Infants fed on 
cow's milk also received milk that was short of nutriments, butterfat, and 
vitamins because of the lack of feed for the milk cows and the skimming off 
of cream for butter production.59-Fo the shortage and inferior quality of 
milk must be added the almost total absence of fresh vegetables and fruit, 
important sources of vitamins, in the diets of children during the war and 
postwar period. 

Not only infants but small children also were ınaterially deprived by mal- 
nutrition. By the third year of the war children in the third year of life were 
up to 2.2 pounds lighter than normal body weight for their age. A study 
comparing 300 Berlin children in 1919 with figures from 1908-09 showed that 
the boys were retarded in growth to the level of children 1.5 years younger, 
and the girls were 1.25 years behind normal.’? 

Like the infants, young children were also particularly afflicted with rick- 
ets, tuberculosis, and parasites. A medical examination of 2,154 children 
between 1914 and 1921 found that 39.1 per cent had rickets. Of the children 
in this group who fell ill between 12 and 18 months of age, 49.2 per cent had 
rickets. Cases of childhood miliary tuberculosis in the state of Baden rose 
50 per cent after December 1918. A comparative sample of Berlin children 
aged three showed 8.1 per cent infected with tuberculosis in 1918; this rose to 
29.9 per cent in 1919.9? 

The pattern of increased illness and death among infants and small chil- 
dren in Germany carried through to children of school age. Deaths of chil- 
dren between 5 and 15 years of age more than doubled between 1913 and 
1918. Using figures for 1913 as a base of 100, the death figures for this age 
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group in 1918 were 189.2 for boys aged 5 to 10, and 215 for boys aged 10 to 15. 
Among the girls the death rates for these age groups were 207.3 and 239.9 
respectively.5? 

Among the leading causes of illness and death in this age group, as with 
the younger children, were rickets and tuberculosis. Corresponding losses in 
size and weight relative to age are also recorded. The medical statistics dem- 
onstrate an increased incidence among children of gastrointestinal disorders, 
worms, fleas, and lice. Psychological indications of stress among school chil- 
dren include an "enormous increase" in bed-wetting, "nervousness," and 
juvenile delinquency.*? 

The evidence for deprivation is supported from Allied and neutral sources. 
The British war correspondent Henry W. Nevinson reported from Cologne 
in March 1919 that tuberculosis had more than doubled among women and 
children and that the death rate among girls between 6 and 16 years had 
tripled. Because the children were so weak, school hours were reduced from 
seven to two hours daily. He wrote, "Although I have seen many horrible 
things in the world, I have seen nothing so pitiful as these rows of babies 
feverish from want of food, exhausted by privation to the point that their 
little limbs were like slender wands, their expression hopeless, and their faces 
full of pain.”®t 

The British medical journal Lancet reported comparative figures derived 
from official German sources showing that the effect of food scarcity on the 
health of the German population was felt after mid-1916 but was stilled by 
skillful press censorship in wartime Germany. Among children from 1 to 5 
years old the mortality was 50 per cent greater in 1917 than the norm of 1913. 
Among the children aged 5 to 15 mortality had risen 75 per cent.™ 

A tripartite commission of doctors was appointed by the medical faculties 
of the Netherlands, Sweden, and Norway to examine health conditions in 
Germany after the cessation of hostilities. This neutral medical commission 
found a state so deplorable that John Maynard Keynes was moved in 1920 
to ask with prescience: "Who can say how much is endurable, or in what 
direction men will seek at last to escape from their misfortunes?" 9? The phy- 
sicians reported on the effects of prolonged hunger and malnutrition. 


Tuberculosis, especially in children, is increasing in an appalling way, and, gen- 
erally speaking, is malignant. In the same way rickets is more serious and widely 
prevalent. It is impossible to do anything for these diseases; there is no milk for 
the tuberculosis, and no cod-liver oil for those suffering from rickets. . . . Tubercu- 
losis is assuming almost unprecedented aspects, such as have hitherto only been 
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Berlin soup kitchen, 1916. Photograph from Annemarie Lange, 
Das wilhelminische Berlin (East Berlin, 1967). 


known in exceptional cases. The whole body is attacked simultaneously, and the 
iliness in this form is practically incurable. . . . Tuberculosis is nearly always 
fatal now among adults. It is the cause of go per cent of the hospital cases. Nothing 
can be done against it owing to lack of foodstuffs. .. . It appears in the most terrible 
forms, such as glandular tuberculosis, which turns into purulent dissolution.5* 


Contemporary German sources confirm this report. A writer for a prestigious 
liberal newspaper accompanied the Hoover Commission to the Erzgebirge 
where there was severe famine. He wrote: 


I visited large country districts where 9o per cent of all the children were ricketty 
and where children of three years are only beginning to walk. ... Accompany me 
to a school in the Erzgebirge. You think it is a kindergarten for the little ones. No, 
these are children of seven and eight years. Tiny faces, with large dull eyes, over- 
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shadowed by huge puffed, ricketty foreheads, their small arms just skin and bone, 
and above the crooked legs with their dislocated joints the swollen, pointed 
stomachs of the hunger oedema.$5 


World War 1 was the first total war in history—it involved the labor and the 
commitment of full energies of its participant peoples as no previous War 
had. The men were in the armed services, but a modern war requires a major 
industrial plant and increased production of foodstuffs and supplies to sup- 
port the armies. Yet the number of men working in industry in Germany 
dropped 24 per cent between 1913 and 1917. In the state of Prussia in 1917 
the number of men working in plants employing over ten workers was 
2,559,000, including foreigners and prisoners of war, while in 1913 the total 
of men employed had been 3,387,000.95 

In Germany this meant a shift of major proportions of women from the 
home and domestic occupations to war work. In the state of Prussia alone 
the number of women engaged in industrial labor rosé by 76 per cent, from 
788,100 in 1913 to 1,393,000 in 1917. For Germany as a whole 1.2 million 
women newly joined the labor force in medium- and large-sized plants dur- 
ing the war. The number of women workers in the armaments industry rose 
from 113,750 in 1918 to 702,100 in 1917, a gain of 500 per cent. Ihe number 
of women laborers who were covered under compulsory insurance laws on 
October 1, 1917, was 6,750,000. The increase of adult female workers in 
Prussia in 1917 was 80.4 per cent over 1913. The nuniber of women railroad 
workers in Prussia rose from 10,000 in 1914 to 100,000 in 1918, an increase of 
1,000 per cent.97 

Another new factor in the labor force was.the vouibial workers. The 
number of adolescents: aged 14 to 16 employed in chemical manufacturing 
increased 225 per cent between 1913 and 1917. For heavy industry the cor- 
responding figure was 97 per cent. Many of these were young girls aged 16 
to 21. This age group constituted 29 per cent of all working women.® 

Thát German women were massively engaged in war work was recognized 
as having resulted in the neglect of Germany's war children and damage to 
the health of the mothers. Reports came from government offices of in- 
creased injuries to children of ages 1 to 5 years due to lack of supervision.” 
S. Rudolf Steinmetz evaluates the demoralization of youth between 1914 and 
1918 as an indirect consequence of the war. He ascribes to “the absence of 
many fathers, the war work of many mothers” the damaged morals and moral- 
ity of youth.” 
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Many of the war-related phenomena under discussion were not unique to 
the Central European countries. The factor of a chauvinistic atmosphere 
of war propaganda was certainly present in all belligerent countries. The 
absence of the parents in wartime service was also not unique to Germany 
or Austria. The children of other countries involved in the war too had 
absent parents and were often orphaned. French and British families un- 
doubtedly experienced the sense of fatherlessness and desertion by the mother 
as much as did German and Austrian families. T'wo added factors, however, 
make the critical difference in the constellation of the child's view of the 
world: the absence of German and Austrian parents was coupled with ex- 
treme and persistent hunger bordering in the cities on starvation, and when 
the German or Austrian father returned he came in defeat and was unable 
to protect his family in the postwar period of unemployment and inflation. 
Not only was the nation defeated, but the whole political-social woxld was 
overturned. 'The Kaiser of Germany had fled, and the Kaiser of Austria had 
been deposed. Some Germans would say that the Kaiser had deserted his 
people, to be replaced by an insecure and highly ambivalent republic under 
equivocating. socialist leadership. Much more than an army collapsed—an 
entire orientation to the state and the conduct of civic life was under assault 
in 1918—19. These national factors unique to Central Europe exacerbated the 
familial crisis of the absence of parents and made of this wartime experience 
a generational crisis. 


‘TODAY IT IS WIDELY RECOGNIZED that the emotional constellation of the child- 
hood years is decisive for the future psychological health and normality of 
the adult. Modern war conditions, through the long-term breakup of family 
life, added in some cases to a lack of essential food and shelter, and a national 
atmosphere highly charged with unmitigated expressions of patriotism, 
hatred, and violence must inevitably distort the emotional and mental devel- 
opment of children, for imbalance in the fulfillment of essential psychic and 
bodily needs in childhood results in lasting psychological malformations. 

It may be helpful to review briefly modern theories of phase-specific devel- 
opment and emotional growth from infancy to adulthood in order to point 
to the areas of greatest potential stress due to family or social trauma. What 
follows is necessarily no more than a theoretical model of development, an 
ideal typology of the psychodynamics of personality development that will 
be useful as a heuristic device against which to test empirical and cultural 
data. It does not presume to be a precise model of any single individual's 
development. 

More is now known than ever before about the psychological processes 
and fantasies of children. There is a high level of agreement among child- 
guidance specialists that maternal deprivation of the child has long-ranging 
effects on the mental health and emotional strength of the adult. The first 
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relationship a child forms is with his mother."? His attitude to the object —in 
the first case, the mother—is a passive, receptive one; that is, the child is 
narcissistic and selfish, he wishes to be given pleasure and to have his discom- 
forts removed. A number of British psychoanalysts of what has come to be 
known as the "English school" have stressed the quality of destructive oral 
rage that is normally present in all children. This cataclysmic world-destroy- 
ing rage is, of course, intensified in cases of deprivation. 

The late British pediatrician and psychoanalyst D. W. Winnicott described 
the rages experienced by infants in which they want to destroy their mother's 
breasts and believe they can do so by feeding from them.” Melanie Klein 
also pictures the world of the infant as a seething cauldron of intense emo- 
tions of love and hate in which the baby is dominated by impulses to destroy 
the very object of all his desires—his mother." When describing the baby's 
uncontrollable sensations of rage and his experience of threatened destruc- 
tion from within and without, Joan Riviere writes: 


He becomes aggressive. He automatically explodes, as it were, with hate and ag- 
gressive craving. If he feels emptiness and loneliness, an automatic reaction sets 
in, which may soon become uncontrollable and overwhelming, an aggressive rage 
which brings pain and explosive, burning, suffocating, choking bodily sensations; 
and these in turn cause further feelings of lack, pain and apprehension. The 
baby cannot distinguish between "me" and "not me"; his own sensations are his 
world, the world to him; so when he is cold, hungry or lonely there is no milk, no 
well-being or pleasure in the world—the valuable things in life have vanished. 
And when he is tortured with desire or anger, with uncontrollable, suffocating 
screaming, and painful, burning evacuations, the whole of his world is one of 
suffering; it is scalded, torn and racked too.”® 


René Spitz, in his classic studies of hospitalism, has shown that the absence 
of an emotionally available mother during the child's first year damages his 
physical development as well as his personality. Spitz compared children who 
were cared for by their own mothers in a prison nursery with children in an 
orphanage whose care was in the hands of professionally competent nurses 
but who had. no close personal care or contact with their mothers. Although 
on admission the children in the orphan home rated much higher in body- 
mastery, development, and achievement indexes, within four months they 
deteriorated and continued to sink. They were unable to speak, feed them- 
selves, or to acquire habits of cleanliness. The infants in the prison nursery 
went through a progressive development because they had an intense emo- 
tional interchange with their mothers during the first twelve months of life.?® 

721 use the masculine pronouns for convenience. The infantile object relationships to the 
mother are not sexually differentiated; they are the same for the girl or the boy. 

78 D. W. Winnicott, "Aggression" (1939), in his The Child and the Outside World: Studies in 
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74 Melanie Klein, "Love, Guilt and Reparation," in Love, Hate and Reparation (New York, 
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75 Joan Riviere, "Hate, Greed and Aggression," in ibid., 8-9. 

76 René A. Spitz, "Hospitalism: An Inquiry into the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions in 
Early Childhood," in The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1 (1945): 53-74; and his "Hospital- 
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A somewhat later and very great threat to a child's security is the trauma 
of separation. It is considered to be essential for sound personality develop- 
ment that the infant and young child should experience a warm, intimate, 
and continuous relationship with a mother or permanent mother figure, a 
relationship in which both infant and mother find gratification and pleasure. 
John Bowlby observes: “Prolonged breaks [in the mother-child relationship] 
during the first three years of life leave a characteristic impression on the 
child’s personality. Clinically such children appear emotionally withdrawn 
and isolated. They fail to develop libidinal ties with other children or with 
adults and consequently have no friendships worth the name.” 

For the infant and child the mother is the supreme agent who can give 
gratification and assuage pain. “The absence of the mother," writes Margaret 
Mahler, "exposes the normal infant . . . to the danger of helplessness and 
longing, with consequent anxiety." 7$ The danger is particularly threatening 
to the child not only because of his utter dependence and helplessness but 
because of his own acute ambivalence. There is a great accumulation of ag- 
gression toward love objects during the oral-sadistic, anal-sadistic, and Oedi- 
pal phases of child development. The child must struggle with intense fears 
of loss of love due to his own hostility and aggression. He must preserve his 
‚love for the object (mother) despite his rage and fear. If the mother's love 
and acceptance of the child is not forthcoming, he reacts as if he has been re- 
jected for his badness. There is a deficit in self-esteem.” The child views 
himself as unlovable and worthless, as an evil creature who drives loved ones 
away. His healthy narcissistic balance is destroyed, and his ego is weakened. 
One way of coping with feelings of inner badness is to project these evil, aso- 
cial parts of the self'out onto others. 

Bowlby terms separation from the mother or mothering figure the "primal 
anxiety" in the life'of a young child. The condition of separation causes in- 
tense alarm, fright, and distress. Because of the mother's tremendous impor- 
tance for the child's survival, the response of separation anxiety is perma- 
nently ready for activation; it is easily activated and cannot be completely 
terminated except by the child's preferred mother figure.*? 

Some specialists in the problems of childhood separation and individua- 
tion suggest that the desire to merge with a mass movement in adolescence 
and adulthood expresses the need to regress, while in a state of panic or 
terror, to the preindividuation phase. The merging may be a crowd fusing 
with each other or with an authoritarian regime and its dictatorial leader.?! 

Separation from the mother engenders hostility because it is interpreted 
as rejection by the loved object; it is experienced as the loss of love. The 


77 John Bowlby et al, Maternal Care and Mental Health and Deprivation of Maternal Care 
(New York, 1966), 11, 32. | 

78 Margaret S. Mahler, On Human Symbiosis and the Vicissitudes of Individuation (New 
York, 1968), 1: 234. 

79 Ibid., 222. 

80 John Bowlby, "Separation Anxiety," International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 41 (1960): 105. 

81 Edith Jacobson, The Self and the Object World (New York, 1964), 41 n4. 
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period when this anxiety and hostility is most active is also the period when 
patterns of control and of regulating conflict are laid down. Thus, separation 
anxiety and hostility are provoked by the same experience. The hostility 
must be repressed because it is directed at the loved object and to express it 
and risk further loss is far too dangerous. Being repressed, the hostility gen- 
erates further anxiety.? Both the increased need for the mother and the 
heightened unconscious hostility toward her promote a neurotic, anxiety- 
prone personality inclined to regress to primal anxiety and rage when con- 
fronted with frustration in later life.% 

Children are traumatized by the horrors of war, by hearing reports and 
seeing actual pictures of killed and maimed fathers, mothers, and dead chil- 
dren. But it is a fantasy of the innocence of childhood and a misconception 
of the nature of children to believe that destruction and aggression are un- 
known to them. 

Aggression, of course, does not end in infancy and childhood. What Winni- 
cott, Riviere, Klein, Spitz, Bowlby, and Mahler describe as anger and rage 
in neonates and infants is observable as destructive behavior in any nursery 
as the infant becomes a child. Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham 
describe their observations of the conflicts with aggression and control that 
characterize the struggle of bowel training: 


Children between the ages of one and two years, when put together in a playpen 
will bite each other, pull each other's hair and steal each other's toys without 
regard for the other child's unhappiness. They are passing through a stage of 
development where destruction and aggression play one of the leading parts. If we 
observe young children at play, we notice that they will destroy their toys, pull off 
the arms and legs of their dolls or soldiers, puncture their balls, smash whatever is 
breakable. . . . The more their strength and independence are growing the more 
they will have to be watched so as not to create too much damage, not to hurt 
each other or those weaker than themselves. 


The authors then add a highly significant sentence: “We often say, half 
jokingly, that there is a continual war raging in a nursery." 8* 

The young child experiences murderous death wishes toward all people 
who have disturbed, offended, or rejected him in fantasy or reality. The 


82 Bowlby, "Separation Anxiety," 108-09. 

83 The critical importance of early childhood separation from the mother is demonstrable in 
the clinical setting of psychoanalysis, particularly in the transference relationship to the psy- 
choanalyst. Separation anxiety is characteristically exacerbated on the eve of holidays and other 
interruptions in the analysis. In some cases separation phenomena will be expressed by depres- 
sions on the weekend when the analytic routine is interrupted and retaliatory desires to leave 
first of an "I am going to leave you before you can leave me" variety. Patients under the domi- 
nance of separation anxiety react to the interpretations of the analyst as though they are being 
fed. They are insatiable, demanding, and they drink in every word indicating that they are 
reacting on an oral level. See Ralph G. Greenson, T'he Technique and Practice oj Psychoanalysis 
(New York, 1967), 1: 240. These patients sometimes somatize their anxiety by getting sick 
during the analyst's absence, or will try to invade his private life. Their dreams often include 
disasters or accidents occurring to the loved person, demonstrating the unconscious hostile 
ambivalence that exists. Fusion with the analyst serves as reassurance against hostile death 
wishes, as it is evident that no harm has occurred if the loved one is present and therefore 
protected from the patient's hostility. 

84 Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, War and Children (New York, 1943), 21-22. 
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jealous desire to do away with an interfering sibling or rival is a universal 
commonplace. One of the most important social aims of education is to curb 
the unmitigated aggressiveness of children. At first direct action on destruc- 
tive wishes is prohibited by outside authority. Later the child learns to in- 
hibit these impulses in himself. 'They are defended against by reaction forma- 
tions such as compassion and pity, and compulsive defenses such as scrupulous 
care and meticulousness. They may be repressed or sublimated into competi- 
tive and constructive activity. The child learns to criticize and overcome in 
himself his hostile, antisocial wishes, which is to say that he refuses them 
conscious expression. He accepts that it is bad to hurt, cripple, and kill. He 
believes that he has no further wish to do any of these violent and destructive 
things. He can only maintain this belief, however, if the outer social world is 
supportive of his struggle by likewise curbing its aggression. 

When a child who is struggling with his aggressive and destructive im- 
pulses finds himself in a society at war, the hatred and violence around him 
in the outer world meet the as yet untamed aggression raging in his inner 
world. At the very age when education is beginning to deal with the 
impulses in the inner environment the same wishes receive sanction and 
validation from a society at war. It is impossible to repress murderous and 
destructive wishes when fantasied and actual fighting, maiming, and killing 
are the preoccupation of all the people among whom the child lives. Instead 
of turning away from the horrors and atrocities of war, he turns toward them 
with primitive excitement. The very murderous and destructive impulses 
that he has been trying to bury in himself are now nourished by the official 
ideology and mass media of a country at war. 

The power of his aroused inner fantasies of violence is anxiety-producing 
for the child. It is as though an inner signal alerts him to beware of the danger 
of losing control. When, in addition, the child is not with his family, he will 
often develop the symptoms of nervousness, bed-wetting, fecal incontinence, 
stealing, truancy, and delinquency that Winnicott describes.55 

Many political scientists and historians have pointed to the function of 
National Socialism as a defense against emotional insecurity. Harold Lass- 
well, in contrast to those who have interpreted Hitler as a father or a son 
symbol,*9 develops precisely the theme of Hitler’s maternal function for the 
German people, suggesting that nazism was a regressive attempt to compen- 
sate for mothering and family life that had been inadequate. Lasswell stresses 
the imagery of cleanliness and pollution of the anal phase. 


There is a profound sense in which Hitler himself plays a maternal role for cer- 
tain classes in German society. His incessant moralizing is that of the anxious 


85 Winnicott, "Residential Management as Treatment for Difficult Children" (1947), in The 
Child and the Outside World, 100. 

86 These interpretations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Hitler, in accord with the 
principles of multiple function and overdetermination, may have represented mothering, father- 
ing, and filial roles to the same people at various times and to different groups of people at the 
same time. 
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mother who is totally preoccupied with the physical, intellectual and ethical 
development of her children. He discourses in public, as he has written in his 
autobiography, on all manner of pedagogical problems, from the best form of 
history teaching to the ways of reducing the ravages of social disease. His constant 
preoccupation with "purity" is consistent with these interests; he alludes con- 
stantly to the "purity of the racial stock” and often to the code of personal absti- 
nence or moderation. This master of modern Galahadism uses the language of 
Protestant puritanism and of Catholic reverence for the institution of family life. 
The conscience for which he stands is full of obsessional doubts, repetitive affir- 
mations, resounding negations and stern compulsions. It is essentially the bundle 
of "don'ts" of the nursemaid conscience.87 


Similarly, research indicates that paternal deprivation in childhood, which 
assumes increasing importance in later years as the child approaches and 
works through his Oedipal conflict,?? also has a profound impact on the per- 
sonality and ideas of youth concerning father images, political authority, 
and sources of power.® In a study comparing father-separated from father-at- 
home elementary school children, George R. Bach found that "father sepa- 
rated children produce an idealistic fantasy picture of the father" that 
“seem[s] to indicate the existence of strong drives for paternal affection." 
In turn, then, "the severely deprivated [sic] drive for paternal affection pro- 
vides strong instigation for the idealistic, wish-fulfilling fantasies.”®° The 
absent father is idealized. This is in part a reaction formation—that is, a de- 


87 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Psychology of Hitlerism as a Response of the Lower Middle 
Classes to Continuing Insecurity" (1933), reprinted in his The Analysis of Political Behavior: An 
Empirical Approach (Hamden, Conn., 1966), 240-41. 

88 During the period of the Oedipal conflict, roughly from ages three to six, the child has 
feelings of jealousy and hatred toward his father and his siblings combined with the desire to be 
loved by his mother. This conflict also gives rise to fear of his rival lest the father retaliate by 
mutilating and castrating him because of his intense hostility to his father. The Oedipal conflict 
ends in the boy's repressing his passionate love for his mother and replacing it by tender feelings 
toward her and by repressing his mixed feelings of love and hate for his father, and also 
replacing them with tender feelings toward him. The child begins to seek object relationships 
outside of the family in teachers, in relatives, and in friends of the same age and sex. 

89 Lois Meek Stolz et al., Father Relations of War-Born Children (Stanford, 1954), 192-207. 
Weinstein and Platt argue that after the mid-nineteenth century the Central European father 
had lost his earlier household and nurturant functions in the family. He became the social 
representative to his sons of the standard of a highly competitive economic and social order that 
condemned passive and dependent gratifications. Industriousness and calculation were the lessons 
that he taught, and self-control and discipline were the restraints that he imposed as a conse- 
quence of his new role as a power outside of the home after changes imposed by the industrial 
and economic revolutions. The Wish to be Free, 148-52, 177-82. 

90 George R. Bach, “Father-Fantasies and Father-Typing in Father-Separated Children," Child 
Development, 17 (1946): 71. Bach's research showed that “beyond influencing the child through 
father-typing, the mother may actually modify the child's personality development in the direc- 
tion of femininity during the period of father-absence. The father is not available for imitation 
of or identification with masculine social behavior, and there is now more opportunity to imitate 
feminine attitudes, manners, and values of the mother. The idealistic father-fantasies of both the 
separated boys and the separated girls with their stereotyped, affectionate and non-aggressive 
themes are very similar to the doll play fantasies. characteristically produced by girls (in contrast 
to boys) under ordinary family conditions. This “feminization” of the father-separated child's 
fantasy may then be a reflection of the increased potency of the mother as a social stimulus. The 
idealistic father-fantasies may, therefore, not only be an expression of the child's wish for an 
affectionate father but may actually also be symptomatic of a personality reorganization produced 
by exclusive maternal domination." Ibid., 77. 
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fense against hatred toward the father by replacing these repressed hostile 
feelings with their conscious opposite. 

Psychoanalytic theory and clinical evidence tell us that prolonged ab- 
sence of the father results in intensified closeness to the mother. This in turn 
will heighten Oedipal conflict for the son in latency.?! Stimulated incestuous 
fantasies will increase the fear of punishment for the forbidden longings. 
The sharpened castration anxiety of the boy left alone with his mother 
results in strengthened identification with the absent idealized father and in 
homosexual longings for him. The homosexual feelings for the distant father 
are a love for him shared with the mother and a defense against heightened 
incestuous feelings for her. 

The emancipation- of women, which was accelerated greatly in World 
War 1 by the needs of a total war economy, gave to women what had been 
traditionally men's vocational roles and familial responsibilities. In such 
circumstances, in her own eyes and in the eyes of her children, the woman 
who works in industry and agriculture is now doing "man's" work. Thus the 
mother who manages the affairs of the family may acquire a "phallic" or 
masculine image to her children. As she is not accustomed to bearing the 
full responsibility for the family welfare and discipline, she might tend to 
become anxious. This anxiety is further exacerbated by her sexual and emo- 
tional frustration and concern for her husband. Anxieties of all kinds are 
immediately and inevitably communicated to children, who then become 
anxious as well. In her uncertainty a mother will often be more punitive 
than she would be under normal circumstances, both to ward off her 
own sexual feelings and because of anxiety about her role as disciplinarian. 
This heightens the passive masochism and castration anxiety in young boys. 

Boys who become homosexuals are often those who were left alone with 
their mothers and formed an intense attachment to them that was unmedi- 
ated by the father's presence and protection. The struggle against feminine 
identification and the regression to narcissistic object choice—that 1s, choos- 
ing someone who is like himself, what he was, or what he would like to be— 
are all greatly intensified in boys raised without fathers.?? 

If eaxly separation and deprivation damages the frustration tolerance and 
reality-testing functions of children, we must look at the process of the politi- 
cal socialization and political-fantasy formation of normal children. Research 
in the field of children's concepts of politics, political leadership, and national 
identity indicates that many of the primary identifications of a lifetime are 
already formed by the second grade of elementary school, that is at age eight 


91 During the latency period—approximately ages six to eleven—there is a marked increase 
in the strength of the defenses against the sexual drives. This is the period when children are 
emotionally relatively calm, learn well, master their bodies, and develop their intelligence. The 
child acquires the equipment with which to encounter the onslaught of sexual-drive energy at 
puberty. 

92 I am indebted to Oscar Sachs for his discussion in a personal communication of the homo- 
sexual dynamics of the Nazi generation. 
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or nine. Children in elementary school develop predispositions for a politi- 
cal party, intense nationalistic chauvinism of a “we are good, they are bad" 
variety, and positive affectual attachment to symbols of patriotism such as 
the flag or the Statue of Liberty. "Affect," David O. Sears points out, “pre- 
cedes information. Children express strong positive affect toward leaders, 
and only later acquire supporting rationalizations."?* Familiarity with high 
leaders is practically at adult levels by the second grade. In Fred Greenstein's 
sample, 96 per cent of American children aged nine knew who the presi- 
dent was.®® In Robert D. Hess's study 95 per cent of the children aged seven 
through nine recognized and correctly identified the president. A similarly 
high level of recognition was found for the national leaders in studies done 
in Chile, Japan, and Australia.?® 

Children tend to idealize the president and to personalize the government 
—that is, they see it in terms of the person of the leader rather than as an insti- 
tution in which people play roles. The extent to which children exaggerate 
the personal power and charisma of the leader is impressive. He has God-like 
qualities in the child’s imagery. Eighty-six per cent of second graders see the 
president of the United States as “running the country”’;9" #6 per cent of sec- 
ond graders think that the president makes the laws.9? The president is 
viewed by children as benevolent and protective, powerful and strong.?? In 
a study of 366 children in Chicago, 60 per cent of the second graders felt 
that the president is “the best person in the world.’’!%0 

The mentality of a state of war complements the child's most archaic 
psychic mechanisms for coping with himself and the world, the devices of 
splitting and projection. Splitting is what a people at war does by dividing 
the world into "good" and "bad" countries, those on our side who have only 
virtues and whom we love, and the enemy who is evil and whom we hate. We 
are thus enabled to get pleasure by gratifying our aggressive feelings. For the 


93 Marvin Rintala, a historian, explicitly argues for the years of "late adolescence and early 
adulthood" as "the formative years during which a distinctive personal outlook on politics 
emerges, which remains essentially unchanged through old age. The crucial years are regarded as 
approximately 17 to 25. If these years are in fact formative, neither the years preceding nor the 
years following them are decisive in the formation of political attitudes." "Political Generations," 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 6: 93. This is undoubtedly an overstatement by 
Rintala. The earlier determinants of the political-socialization process, including the preschool 
years of infancy and childhood: when the identifications that constitute the basic components of 
identity are formed, may not be discounted or ignored. 
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child, too, there are two kinds of men, one "good" and one "bad." In wartime 
the absent father-soldier is idealized. He is glorified and any hostile feelings 
toward him are projected onto the evil enemy on the other side,!1 

Much of recent emphasis in psychoanalytic research and clinical work, 
particularly in psychoanalytic ego psychology, has been on the importance 
of the years of adolescence for character formation and identity resolution.1?? 
These are the years when the basic choices and commitments of a lifetime 
are made after much painful searching, testing, and doubt.1° What then 
happens when children who have been deprived become politically effective? 
How do they respond as adolescents to the frustrations of reality? There are 
many theoretical and empirical approaches to adolescent aggression. Albert 
Bandura and Richard H. Walters offer what is essentially a social-modeling 
or imitational view of adolescent aggression. For us their study is significant 
because it shows that aggressive boys come from families where they have 
experienced deprivation of affectional nurturance.!% The post-Oedipal child 
has to repress his sexual and hostile impulses in favor of affectionate attach- 
ments to his parents. In adolescence the biological maturation process leads to 
a temporary revival of the Oedipal strivings. But now the incestuous sexual 
and hostile wishes must be finally relinquished. The adolescent's affectionate 
ties to his parents must also be sufficiently loosened to guarantee his future 
freedom of object choice and a sound adjustment to social reality. His practi- 
cal and emotional dependency on his parents must be definitely and finally 
abandoned. This detachment from parental authority is, said Sigmund Freud, 


101 George L. Mosse specifies the function of anti-Semitism as a displacement for the frus- 
trations of the postwar children. He asserts the role of anti-Semitic agitation in the Weimar 
Republic was to provide "the children with a clearly defined object to vent their frustrations on, 
an identifiable obstacle to their aspirations which could be blamed for all their failures in later 
life." The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich (New York, 1964), 
267. 

a Adolescence is marked by a rapid increase in the rate of growth, by a resurgence of the 
erotic drives that were repressed after the Oedipal crisis, by allegiance to heroic ideals, and by 
the use of group ideals by the young men and women emerging from childhood. Adolescence is 
still far from adulthood. The period after puberty is one of the most volatile and unstable that 
the growing, not yet mature, person undergoes. His personality is still incomplete, requiring a 
reconstitution and remodeling of the psychic structures under the onslaught of renewed instinc- 
tual and emotional conflicts. The adolescent passes throgh violent, affective crises. He has rapid, 
sudden swings of mood. He tends to suffer from recurring painful states of depression and 
despair that may involve severe guilt conflicts, harassing feelings of shame and self-consciousness, 
and hypochondrial body preoccupations. In climbing the tortuous path to adulthood the 
adolescent experiences at every new step anxiety, confusion, disorganization, and a return to 
infantile positions, followed by reorganization and advance to more mature levels. He must not 
only free himself from his attachments to persons who were all-important in this childhood, he 
must also renounce his former pleasures and pursuits more rapidly than at any former stage 
of development. 

108 For the best discussions of psychological problems of adolescence see Erik H. Erikson, 
Childhood and Society (New York, 1968); and his Identity and the Life Cycle (New York, 1959); 
Peter Blos, On Adolescence: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation (New York, 1962); Gerald H. J. 
Pearson, Adolescence and the Conflict of Generations (New York, 1958); Anna Freud, The Ego 
and the Mechanisms of Defence, tr. Cecil Baines (New York, 1946), 149-93; and Jacobson, Self 
and the Object World, 159-216. 
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“one of the most significant, but also one of the most painful, psychical 
achievements of the pubertal period.” 

In discussing the effects of childhood deprivation we have followed the 
phase-specific psychosexual development of the child. We saw, in order, the 
traumata of the oral phase, of separation-individuation from the mother, the 
struggles with aggression and control that constitute the anal phase, the 
Oedipal conflict, the latency years of grade-school political socialization, to 
the crisis of adolescence that precedes adulthood. Each phase has its special 
stresses and focuses of conflict. Each may become a point of fixation to be 
returned to at a later date if the turmoil has been too great or the storm too 
violent to permit the child passage unharmed. 


WE MUST SEEK THE WIDEST possible type and range of clinical material, cul- 
tural documentation, and quantitative statistical data in our quest for his- 
torical evidence. This essay will present three bodies of historical materials, 
some from each of these categories of data: comparative, qualitative, and 
quantitative. All varieties of historical evidence have an important and com- 
plementary function in generating new hypotheses, contributing new insight, 
and demarking future areas for exploration. 

Psychoanalytical interest was directed at the war generation almost con- 
temporaneously with the events. As early as 1919 Paul Federn interpreted 
the psychological dimensions of the postwar strikes and the soldiers’ and 
workers’ councils that sprang up throughout Central Europe.?9? He viewed 
the loss of the national father figure, the Kaiser, who could no longer satisfy 
infantile fantasies of a father who is omnipotently powerful, wise, and strong, 
who offers absolute security and protection, as the traumatic psychological 
event of the war. Now the Kaisers of Germany and Austria were deprived of 
land, throne, power, and the ability to offer a feeling of security. Thus a 
fatherless society was created that no longer stood in awe of the state. For 
some sons of the state, Federn suggested, the disappointment came during the 
war when their leaders and army officers made irresponsible and sometimes 
impossible demands that condemned them to death. The soldiers’ and work- 
ers’ councils were seen as an attempt to establish a nonpatriarchal social order, 
a brotherhood to replace the defeated father. Such a situation is unstable, 
however. Federn in March 1919—the date is worth noting for it was the 
zenith of republicanism in Europe—predicts the demise of the republic in 

105 Sigmund Freud, “Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality" (1905), Standard Edition, 
7: 227. Erik H. Erikson emphasizes the marked adolescent quality of Hitler’s self-created image 
before the German public. He interprets Mein Kampf as a skillful portrayal of a fantasy that 
would appeal to the psychic needs of many Germans of the postwar generation. It is the fantasy 
of the adolescent who never gave in and identified with the domineering father. He stubbornly 
never surrendered. Hitler presented himself as a glorified older brother, “an unbroken adoles- 
cent,” “a gang leader who kept the boys together by demanding their admiration, by creating 
terror, and by shrewdly involving them in crimes from which there was no way back. And he 


. was a ruthless exploiter of parental failures.” Childhood and Society, 337. 
106 Paul Federn, Psychologie der Revolution—Die vaterlose Gesellschaft (Vienna, 1919). 
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Central Europe and a turn to dictatorship on the psychological grounds of 
prevailing family patterns and man's desire to be dominated. The fatherless 
society will not succeed. "Among those who have now freed themselves of 
the social father-son relationship, the tendency toward it still remains so 
strong, that they only wait for a suitable newly appearing personality who 
embodies their father ideal, in order to again relate as a son to him.”17 

À study such as the present one, which attempts to assess the impact on 
children of a catastrophe like a war, should use the best clinical observations 
in comparative historical situations when these are available. If wartime 
deprivation has profound emotional effects on young children, these effects 
should not be limited to one time and place in the modern world. The 
findings in Germany should also be evident in another industrial land and 
for other twentieth-century wars, such as for England in World War n. 

The British experience is especially valuable to the historian who would 
consider the emotional effect of war on children because many English chil- 
dren were evacuated from their homes and families in London and the other 
big cities during World War ıı, and they were helped through this trying 
experience by the expert guidance of such specialists in the psychology of 
children as Anna Freud, Dorothy T. Burlingham, and D. W. Winnicott. 
These psychoanalysts carried out close residential observation of the evacu- 
ated children and published detailed studies of the children's responses and 
adaptations to the breakup of families in wartime. These were "normal" 
children, they were not hospitalized, nor were they juvenile offenders. They 
were not so heavily traumatized by their experience that their regressive de- 
fenses resisted all modification, as is the case with most of the children who 
survived concentration camps.!?? The blitzed English children were provided 
with a homelike environment and encouraged in every way toward normal 
development.H° The fact that they were out of their homes and away from 
their families provides a degree of objectivity to the observations. The data 
were not filtered through reports of the parents; they are first-hand observa- 
tions by trained professionals. 

Anna Freud and Burlingham found that while a child will accept mother 
substitutes in the absence of its own mother, "there is... no father substitute 
who can fill the place which is left empty by the child's own father.” “The 
infant's emotional relationship to its father begins later in life than that of 


107 Ibid., 28. 

108 For the case of an American pubescent boy suffering heightened aggressiveness and confu- 
sion of sexual identity due to the absence of the father in war and to maternal deprivation, 
see Anna Maenchen, "A Case of Superego Disintegration,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
2 (1946): 257-62. 

109 Gerd Biermann, "Identitütsprobleme jüdischer Kinder und Jugendlicher in Deutschland,” 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatric, 13 (1964): 213-21. 

1101 am especially impressed by the. warmth and empathetic quality of D. W. Winnicott's 
wartime papers and broadcasts on the BBC. See “Children in the War" (1940), “The Deprived 
Mother" (1989), “The Evacuated Child" (1945), “The Return of the Evacuated Child" (1945), 
"Home Again" (1945), all in The Child and the Outside World. 
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its mother," they write, "but certainly from the second year onward it is an 
integral part of its emotional life and a necessary ingredient in the complex 
forces which work towards the formation of its character and its personal- 
ity.”111 

The researchers found that absent parents were greatly idealized. Their 
letters were carried around and had to be read to the children innumerable 
times.U? When the father was away in the armed services he was spoken of by 
his child in terms of endearment and admiration. Especially children who 
were in reality rejected or disappointed by their fathers formed passionate, 
loving, and admiring relationships to them. When a child had never known 
his father he would invent an idealized fantasy father who sanctioned his 
forbidden greedy and destructive wishes, who loved him and gave him secur- 
ity." 

When a father came home on leave, however, and thereby encroached on 
the existing close mother-child relationship, he was met with resentment and 
hostility by the child. The father was viewed as an intruder who separated 
the mother and son. One little boy said: "Do write to my Daddy, I don’t want 
him .to come here. I don’t want to have lunch with him. Somebody else can 
have my Daddy." But the same son and his father were best of friends 
when they were left alone without the mother. 

When in some cases the ultimate disaster struck, Anna Freud and Burling- 
ham report a complete inability of the children to accept their father’s death. 
All the orphaned children talked about their dead fathers as if they were 
still alive. They denied the fact of death with fantasies of the father’s rebirth 
and return from heaven.!* 

The most original psychoanalytical approach to National Socialist youth, 
and the one that I find conceptually most perceptive and useful, is Martin 
Wangh's excellent analysis of 1964.16 He structures the psychodynamics of the 
First World War German children who came to the age of political effective- 
ness with the rise of Hitler with precision and insight. A preoccupation with 
guilt, Wangh points out, is also an unrecognized self-reproach for unresolved 
aggression against the father. Ageression toward the absent father-rival is ex- 
pressed in gleeful ideas concerning his degradation and defeat. But the hostil- 
ity 1s coupled with a longing for the idealized father that exacerbates childish 
homosexual wishes. ‘These homosexual longings offer a way out of the Oedipal 
conflict that 1s heightened for sons left alone with their mothers. In these cir- 


111 Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, Infants without Families: The Case for and against 
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cumstances the woman is often rejected, and the incestuous wish is ascribed 
to someone else. These mental defenses, Wangh suggests, were renewed in the 
Nazi movement's deification of the Führer and its infernalization of the Jew. 
Homosexual tension was relieved through submission to an all-powerful 
leader, through turning women into "breeders" of children, and by persecut- 
ing Jews as “incestuous criminals" and “defilers of the race.” The passive- 
masochistic inclinations that develop when boys are brought up and disci- 
plined by mothers who are anxious and punitive may be defended against by 
preference for submission to a man, as this is less threatening and less castra- 
ting than submission to a woman. Self-humiliation and self-contempt were 
displaced onto the Jews and other supposedly inferior people, thereby 
assuaging feelings of unworthiness and masochistic fantasies of rejection. 
Since the former wartime enemies were for the time being unassailable, the 
Jew, who was defenseless and available, became by the mechanism of dis- 
placement the victim of those who needed a target for regressive action. 

This line of research has been carried on to the contemporary problem of 
the children of World War 11.7 Herman Roskamp, in a clinical study of Ger- 
man university students born during the Second World War, emphasizes the 
conflict between the child's perception of the father during the war as a highly 
idealized fantasy object bearing his ideas of omnipotence and the way in which 
the father was perceived on his return in defeat.1 While away the father 
had been honored and admired; he was the object of extreme hopes and ex- 
pectations upon his return. It quickly became apparent that he was not what 
had been longed for. Instead he was a defeated, insecure father breaking into 
a heretofore fatherless family. Up to this time the mother had represented all 
aspects of reality. The father, by contrast, was now a demanding rival who 
left most wishes unfulfilled, who disappointed many hopes, and who set many 
limits where formerly there had been none. 

Among the richest sources for the expression of the experience of young 
Germans during the war and postwar years is the literature of the period, 
which more than held its place amid the cultural fecundity of the Weimar 
epoch. Sometimes literary expression can capture for historians the essence of 
a generation's experience both graphically and with a depth of emotional 
subtlety that cannot be conveyed by statistics or quantitative data. Many 
qualitative affects cannot be statistically comprehended or documented. It is 
possible to see, identify, and demonstrate father identification and castration 
anxiety without necessarily being able to computerize them. This is the ap- 
peal to the historian of both clinical insight and literary sensibility." Can 

117 Alexander Mitscherlich, Auf dem Weg zur Vaterlosen Gesellschaft: Ideen zur Sozial psy- 
chologie (Munich, 1968), tr. by Eric Mosbacher as Society without the Father: A Contribution to 
Social Psychology (London, 1969). 

118 Herman Roskamp, "Über Identitätskonflikte bei im zweiten Weltkrieg gebornen Stu- 
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one measure or compare quantitatively, for example, the degree of suffering, 
mourning, loss, or rage a subject feels? For this kind of emotional evidence 
we must rely on that most sensitive of our cultural materials—the subjective 
written word of literature. 

When this has been said, it is nevertheless astonishing to experience the 
great autobiographical pacifist novel Jahrgang 1902 by Ernst Glaeser (1902- 
63), which describes the author's feelings with such intensity and pathos 
that it often reads more like the free associations of a patient in psychoanalysis 
than a novel. The critic William Soskin ranked Jahrgang r9o2 with Ser- 
geant Grisha and All Quiet on the Western Front as one of the most signifi- 
cant works on the First World War.??° This book ran through six German 
printings during the winter of 1928-29. It sold seventy thousand copies in 
Germany and was translated into twenty-five languages. 

The book takes its title from the year of the author's birth, which also auto- 
matically became the year of his military-service class. The class of 1902 was 
not to experience the war of 1914-18 on the front.?! For that they were too 
young, but as Glaeser pointedly noted, “The war did not establish a morato- 
rium on puberty.” The book, he said, deals with “the tragedy of murdered 
minds and souls and diseased temperaments in the noncombatant social 
body."12? | 

As the war began the fathers left to join their regiments and the twelve- 
year-old boy observes that “life in our town became quieter." The boys played 
war games in which the French and Russians were always soundly beaten.!?? 
The fathers were sorely missed. They were quickly idealized and glorified.: 
Glaeser describes the process of overestimation and identification with the 
father who is absent at war: 


We thought only of our fathers in these days. Overnight they had become 
heroes. . . . We loved our fathers with a new sublime love. As ideals. And just as 


120 William Soskin, as quoted in Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, eds., Twentieth 
Century Authors (New York, 1942), 540. 
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we formerly used to express our admiration for the Homeric heroes or the figures 
of the Wars of Liberation by token symbols of clothing such as golden helmets of 
tin foil or Lützow caps, so we now also began, but in far greater measure, to turn 
ourselves symbolically into the idealized figures of our fathers.124 


The boys of the village went to the barber to have their hair cut in the close- 
cropped military style like their fathers. 


We had our hair cut. Bare. Smooth. Three millimeters high. For this is how we 
had seen it on our fathers as they left for the front. None of them had hair to part 
now. 

One evening late in September a group of fifteen determined boys went to the 
barber. We stood according to height and let the instrument pass over our heads. 
As the barber was sweeping up our hair with a broom an hour later, he said: 
"Now you look like recruits." 

We were proud of this distinction and enthusiastically paid 40 pfennigs each.1?5 


By the winter of 1916 the privation of the war began to be felt in the daily 
lives of the boys. They were always hungry. There was never enough to eat. 
The steady diet of turnip soup became inedible. City folk bribed and bar- 
tered away precious possessions in order to get nourishing food from the 
farmers. The mother gave Kathinka, the maid, one of her finest blouses so 
that she would bring back food when she visited her peasant parents. Faith- 
fully Kathinka smuggled butter past the gendarmes in her woolen bloom- 
ers. Field gendarmes and controllers appeared on the roads and at the sta- 
tions to search travelers for contraband foodstuffs. The children developed 
tactics for deceiving the gendarmes and smuggling forbidden foodstufts 
home. One boy would serve as a decoy to draw the gendarme's attention 
while the other raced home across the fields with a sack of flour or a ham.!?® 

This progression within two years from idealism to hunger and the strug- 
gle for survival is vividly described by Glaeser. 


The winter remained hard until the end. The war began to burst over the 
fronts and to strike the people. Hunger destroyed our unitv; in the families chil- 
dren stole each other's rations... . Soon the women who stood in gray lines in front 
of the shops talked more about the hunger of their children than of the death of 
their husbands. The sensations of war had been altered. 

A new front existed. It was held by women. The enemies were the entente of 
field gendarmes and uncompromising guards. Every smuggled pound of butter, 
every sack of potatoes gleefully secreted by night was celebrated in the families 
with the same enthusiasm as the victories of the armies two years earlier. . . . It 
was wonderful and inspiring to outwit the gendarmes and after successfully tri- 
umphing to be honored by one's mother as a hero.1?* 


Oedipal longings were heightened for the sons left alone with their mothers 
during years of war. Starvation led to the mobilization of unconscious wishes 
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for a return to the oral comforts of early mother-child units. Occasionally 
the prolonged hunger was broken by feasting on an illegally slaughtered 
pig or a smuggled goose that the father sent home from the eastern front. 
Then an orgy of feeding took place. Gluttony reigned and undernourished 
bellies got sick on the rich food. The windows had to be stuffed to keep 
the neighbors from smelling the meat. The adolescent boy and his mother 
consumed almost an entire twelve-pound goose in one night. A stolen drum- 
stick for his girlfriend was to her the convincing symbol of love. Glaeser 
writes, “We scarcely spoke of the war any more, we only spoke of hunger. 
Our mothers were closer to us than our fathers. 1? 

The fathers were not present to shield the sons from maternal seduction. 
One young adolescent in the novel is seduced by a motherly farmer's wife 
with the promise of a large ham. But, much as the pangs of his stomach 
and his mother's pleading letters argued for bringing the ham home, he 
could not do it. The great succulent ham had become an incestuous object. 
He had earned it from the farm wife by taking her husband's place. Now 
he was too guilty and too anxious to permit himself and his family to enjoy 
it. The pangs of guilt were stronger than the pains of hunger. As if he 
could "undo" his Oedipal crime, the boy laid the ham on the farm wife's 
bed and left. He was tearful and depressed, feelings he rationalized as being 
due to his injured feelings because he was really only a substitute (Ersatz) 
for the husband. He climbed into bed with his boy comrade. In the still- 
ness of the dawn they embraced, keeping each other warm, and he shared 
his story of seduction and sexual discovery.!? In this episode we see fully 
elaborated the heightened Oedipal conflict when the father is absent, the 
increased guilt and fear of retribution, and finally the rejection of the woman 
as a sexual object and an exacerbation of adolescent homosexuality arising 
from the emotional effects of the war. 

By the winter of 1917 the fathers had become aliens to their sons. But 
they were not only unknown men, they were feared and threatening 
strangers who claimed rights and control over the lives of their sons. They 
had become distant but powerful figures who could punish and exact a 
terrible price for disobedience and transgressions. Glaeser recounts his reac- 
tion as a fifteen-year-old to a letter from his father on the Russian front in 
terms of intense castration anxiety. The adolescent boy's Oedipal victory in 
having displaced his father would now be terribly expiated and revenged 
by a towering, castrating monster of his guiltladen fantasies. Glaeser at- 
tempts to deny that his father has any legitimate claim to control over him 

128 Ibid., 314, 342-44, 314. "Strange what part food now plays,” noted a Hamburg educator 
and poet in his diary. "Every conversation turns on food. Whoever has hoarded supplies keeps it 
secret. Whoever gets anything hides it as if it were a crime. A pound of butter has become the 
object of a thousand questions and outpourings of envy. From where? from whom? how?" 
(Nov. 11, 1916). "Formerly, eating was a means to live, now it has become its purpose" (Dec. 18, 
1917). Quoted in Ernst L. Loewenberg, "Jakob Loewenberg: Excerpts from His Diaries and 
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at all. But his father would know where to find bim and the inevitable 
retribution would be inexorable. 


We were frightened. That was the voice of the front. That was the voice of those 
men who formerly were once our fathers, who now, however, removed from us for 
years, were strangers before us, fearsome, huge, overpowering, casting dark shad- 
OWS, oppressive as a monument. What did they still know of us? They knew where 
we lived, but they no longer knew what we looked like and thought.1#0 


It is of biographical interest for the thesis of this essay that Glaeser went 
into emigration from Germany after 1933, living in Prague, Zurich, and 
Paris. In Zurich in 1939 he wrote a newspaper article condoning Hitler's 
policies and condemning his fellow emigrés. Within days he received a 
contract from a Berlin publisher. He returned to Germany and joined the 
war effort, becoming a war reporter for the Luftwaffe and the editor of the 
military newspaper, Adler im Suden.!?! 

Thus, as did so many others of his cohort, Glaeser was two decades later 
to choose to wear a uniform and to identify with his distant and glorified 
father. The identification with the father who went out to war served to 
erase the memory of the feared and hated strange father who came home in 
defeat. By being a patriot and submitting to authority, the ambivalence of 
the young boy who gleefully observed his father's humiliating defeat and 
degradation was denied and expiated. Now he would do obeisance to an 
idealized but remote leader who was deified and untouchable. 

Many of the emotions of German middle-class generational conflict in 
the decade after World War 1 were profoundly explored by Thomas Mann 
in his story of 1925, "Disorder and Early Sorrow."?? The setting is the home 
of Professor Cornelius, a historian, the time is during the inflation of 1923, 
and the social climate 1s filled with anxiety about loss of status, a widening 
gap between the cultures of youth and adults, and the deepening economic 
crisis that has caused a deterioration of faith in stable moral norms. Solid 
bourgeois ladies are now the Corneliuses house servants while the brash 
young man who lives by speculation, drives a car, treats his friends to 
champagne suppers, and showers the children of the professor with gauche 
gifts of “barbaric” size and taste represents the postwar generation.!5? 

The story opens with the menu of the midday meal in which the main 
dish is croquettes made of turnip greens. The meatless dinner is a meager 
contrast to the opulent menus succulently described by Mann in Budden- 

130 Wir erschraken. Das war die Stimme der Front. Das war die Stimme jener Männer, die 
früher einmal unsere Väter waren, jetzt aber, seit Jahren von uns entrernt, fremd vor uns 
standen, beängstigend, gross, übermáchtig. mit schweren Schatten, erdrückend wie ein Denkmal. 
Was wussten sie noch von uns? Sie wussten, wo wir wohnten, aber wie wir aussahen und 
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brooks and The Magic Mountain. What reader can easily forget the sumptu- 
ous repasts in the restaurant of the International Sanitorium Berghof or 
Mann's descriptions of solid fare on the table of the patrician merchant 
home in the Hanseatic seaport? In the professorial home of the Weimar era 
the dessert is a powdered pudding that tastes of almonds and soap—an 
ersatz concoction symbolizing the current hard times ànd the decline in 
standard of living. Many people have had to give up their telephones, but 
‘the Corneliuses have so far been able to keep theirs. Repairs cannot be 
made on the house for lack of materials. The professor washes at a broken 
basin that cannot be repaired because there is nobody to mend it. Clothing 
is worn and turned, yet the adolescents of the family do not notice, for 
they wear a simple belted linen smock and sandals. 'They are, says Mann, 
by birth the “villa proletariat” [Villenproletarier] who no longer know or 
care about the correct evening dress of the middle classes or the manners of 
a gentleman. In fact, the professor cannot, from observing their style of dress 
or personal bearing, distinguish his son from his working-class Bolshevik 
household servant. “Both, he thinks, look like young moujiks." His children 
are products of the disrupted times, specimens of their generation, with a 
jargon of their own that the adults find incomprehensible. The young enjoy 
contriving to get the family extra allotments of rationed foods, such as eggs, 
by deceiving the shopkeepers. They function better than the old folk in a 
world in which money has lost its value. The generational struggle is under- 
lined by the professor's consistent mental depreciation of his adolescent son 
when comparing him with other young men: “And here is my poor Bert, 
who knows nothing and can do nothing and thinks of nothing except play- 
ing the clown, without even talent for that!" "Ihe younger son, who is but 
four years old, is subject to the rages of "a howling dervish." He, who is 
“born and brought up in these desolate, distracted times, . . . has been 
endowed by them with an unstable and hypersensitive nervous system and 
suffers greatly under life's disharmonies. He is prone to sudden anger and 
outbursts of bitter tears, stamping his feet at every trifle.” 134 

Thus Mann pictures the dislocation of continuity between the generations 
of the Weimar Republic. They differ in expectations and methods of deal- 
ing with reality. In the decade since 1913, when the professor bought his 
home, the family has in fact been proletarianized. One of the themes of 
the story is their varied response, as individuals of different ages, to this 
fact. The old generation cannot adjust, while their children are born into 
the new situation and need not make any adaptation of life style. Mann has 
sketched superbly and for all time the psychological experience of the im- 
poverishment of the German upper-middle class and the rebellion against 
the norms and values of their parents by the children of the war. 

The third variety of data I wish to examine 1s quantitative. It is a series 
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of autobiographical essays collected in 1934 by Theodore Abel, a sociologist 
at Columbia University, in an essay contest offering cash prizes for "the 
best personal life history of an adherent of the Hitler movement." 5*5 

In reading the essays one is often struck by their didactic quality. Some 
writers say outright that they are delighted to write down their experiences 
for the benefit of American researchers at Columbia University.1#6 As the 
essays were solicited by a bulletin at all local headquarters of the NSDAP 
and by announcements in the party press, and as the writers were not 
anonymous, one may infer that the writers suspected that party organs would 
be informed of any criticism and political or personal deviance in the 
essays. In some cases one senses that a local party functionary may have 
encouraged the writers to respond to the essay contest. Some contributions 
bear the NSDAP Abteilung Propaganda stamp.!?* Many tiresomely repeat 
propaganda slogans about Jewish war profiteering, Red vandalism in the 
revolution of 1918-19, and so forth. 

All these caveats notwithstanding, these nearly six hundred essays con- 
stitute a valuable historical source. In the first place it is a contemporary 
source. No set of interviews of ex-Nazis thirty-seven years later could possibly 
elicit the same material. The Abel autobiographies may be utilized, not as 
a statistical sample for generalizations, but as bases for theory building. 
They will serve as a cognitive prism for drawing attention to necessary 
variables of political behavior rather than as a monolithic statistical sample 
that can produce conclusive findings for the population of the Nazi party. 
They can tell us, however, what excited and stimulated the writers, what 
preoccupied their fantasies and imaginations, how they viewed themselves, 
their childhoods and homes, and their enemies. These data can then become 


135 Theodore Abel, Why Hitler Came into Power: An Answer Based on the Original Life 
Stories of Six Hundred of His Followers (New York, 1938). Republished as The Nazi Movement 
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ticipation in the Hitler movement, and important experiences, thoughts, and feelings about 
events and ideas of the postwar period" (p. 3). Abel had the cooperation of the National Socialist 
party in gathering his data. His announcement soliciting essays was distributed to all local 
Nazi party headquarters and was published in the party press. Abel used 600 of the 683 manu- 
scripts contributed to the contest for his study. He did pot use those that were too brief and the 
48 written by women. Fortunately for historical research the original autobiographical manu- 
scripts were turned over to the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace in Stanford, 
California. Today 582 of these essays are available for research, the others having been lost. I 
acknowledge the cooperation of the staff of the Hoover Institution, particularly Mrs. Agnes 
Peterson, curator of Central and Western European Collections, for making the Abel Collection 
available to me. Hereafter the original autobiographies, which are in the Hoover Institution 
Archives, will be referred to as AC and cited according to their archival number. There are 
factors that should induce caution in drawing generalizations from the Abel autobiographies. 
The sample is self-selected, not random, suggesting that motives such as the prize money and 
exhibitionism may have biased it. The sample is geographically weighted toward Berlin (30 per 
cent) and the Rhineland, and in favor of large- and medium-sized cities rather than small towns 
and the countryside. 

136 AC, 31. 

137 See, for example ibid., 33. 
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referents for further theoretical conceptualization and behavioral model 
building, particularly with respect to emotional connotations that are not 
censored by the writers because they appear to be apolitical and therefore 
unimportant. 

The most striking emotional affect expressed in the Abel autobiographies 
are the adult memories of intense hunger and privation from childhood. 
A party member who was a child of the war years recollects, "Sometimes 
I had to scurry around eight to ten hours—occasionally at night—to procure 
a few potatoes or a bit of butter. Carrots and beets, previously considered 
fit only for cattle, came to be table luxuries."* Another man's memory is 
vivid in its sense of abandonment and isolation expressed in language that 
makes a feeling of maternal deprivation very clear. 


Hunger was upon us. Bread and potatoes were scarce, while meat and fats were 
almost non-existent. We were hungry all the time; we had forgotten how it felt 
to have our stomachs full. 

All family life was at an end. None of us really knew what it meant—we were 
left to our own devices. For women had to take the place of their fighting men. 
They toiled in factories and in offices, as ostlers and as commercial travelers, in all 
fields of activity previously allotted to men—behind the plow as well as on the 
omnibus. Thus while we never saw our fathers, we had only glimpses of our 
mothers in the evening. Even then they could not devote themselves to us because, 
tired as they were, they had to take care of their household, after their strenuous 
day at work. So we grew up, amid hunger and privation, with no semblance of 
decent family life.139 


A study of the Abel autobiographies focused on a sample from the birth 
cohorts 1911 to 1915, who were small children during the war, indicates the 
presence of the defensive mechanisms of projection, displacement, low 
frustration tolerance, and the search for an idealized father. For example, 
the essays of two sisters born in 1913 and 1915, whose father fell in 1915, 
clearly demonstrate that Hitler served as an idealized father figure for them. 
Their earliest memories are of their mother crying a great deal and of all 
the people wearing black. They relate their excitement at first hearing 
the Führer speak in person at a rally in Kassel in 1931. The sisters were so 
exhilarated that neither of them could sleep all night. They prayed for 
the protection of the Führer, and asked forgiveness for ever having doubted 
him. The sisters began their Nazi party activities by caring for and feeding 
SA men.1* 

Some of the men in the Abel Collection who lost their fathers early in 
life and were separated from their mothers especially valued the comradeship 
of the SA. One such man wrote, "It was wonderful to belong to the bond of 
comradeship of the SA. Each one stood up for the other."!*! Massive projec- 


138 Abel, Why Hitler Came into Power, 14. 
139 Ibid., 14-15. 

140 AC, 41, 42. 

141 Ibid., 96. 
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tion of ego-alien impulses is evident in many of the essays. One man says 
that bejeweled Jewesses tried to seduce him politically with cake.#? Many of 
the SA men who engaged in street brawls and violence blamed others, such 
as the police and the Communists, for instigating the fighting and for per- 
secuting them.! One man displays remarkable projection and displacement 
of his own murderous feelings toward a younger brother when he relates 
the death of that brother in an unnecessary operation performed by a 


££ 


Jewish doctor. "Since I especially loved my dead brother," he writes, “a 
grudge arose in me against the doctor, and this not yet comprehensible 
hatred increased with age to become an antagonism against everything 
Jewish.” 

A body of autobiographies such as the Abel Collection invites a variety of 
research approaches, each suited to its own ends and including quantitative 
computerization.!55 This is now being undertaken by Peter H. Merkl with 
the aim of discovering and conceptualizing the phases of political mobiliza- 
tion.#6 Merkl writes: 


142 Jbid., 61. 

143 Ibid., 86, 96, 206. 

144 Ibid., 267. 

14$ Computerization of the emotional content of autobiographical data presents almost insuper- 
able methodological difficulties in evaluating the nuances of individual meanings and generaliz- 
ing them. So very much depends on the subjective judgment of whoever does the computer 
coding. A statement in an autobiographical essay that one evaluator would code as "extreme 
leadership or Hitler cult" may appear to another man as just norma] party politics. The same 
may be said for "anti-Semitism with a sex angle," “political violence," and other categories. As 
in other areas of history, much that passes as cold impersonal statistics is underpinned by a 
highly relativized subjective human temperament. In many cases the findings constitute such a 
small number of cases that they are statistically insignificant. 

146 For preliminary findings see Peter H. Merkl, "Die alten Kampfer der NSDAP—Auswertung 
von 35 Jahre alten Daten," Sozialwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch für Politik, 2 (1970): 495-518. 
Professor Merkl is preparing a major secondary statistical study of the Abel data on which the 
hypotheses of the present essay may be tested. He has already established that the sample of 582 
Nazi autobiographies approximates the total National Socalist party membership in such 
important variables as age distribution, vocational distribution, and date of initial party mem- 
bership, so that this collection of autobiographies may in these respects be used as a representa- 
tive sample of the Nazi party. Merkl reports that almost one-half of the autobiographies 
describe a childhood economic setting of poverty. A quarter of the subjects were working instead 
of going to school by age fourteen. A fourth also had parents who both worked or lost their 
fathers early in life. Only one-sixth may be said to have enjoyed a secure, middle-class child- 
hood. Further, the response of these people to the German defeat, occupation, border wars, 
revolution, and the establishment of a republic, was denial and projection. Over one-fourth of 
the respondents placed blame for the defeat not on the Kaiser and the German general staff, 
which had misled them, nor on the German social and political system that was still semifeudal 
in 1918, but on various versions of the “stab-in-the-back” legend. Almost three-fourths of the 
writers attributed the Revolution of 1918 to the treason of the Spartacus Bund, international 
Bolshevism, the democratic parties of the Weimar coalition, or the Jews. Factors that respondents 
listed as activating them to membership and political participation in the Nazi party were, in 
over fifty per cent of the cases, marching in uniform and demonstrations. A further one-quarter 
named the attraction of violent action. Nearly half of the almost six hundred writers took part 
in street battles and fights at mass meetings or quasi-legal frontier warfare against Poland. 
Another sixth stated that they only participated in deployments and violent encounters with the 
Communists. Only one-sixth was satisfied with conventional electoral party activity. It appears 
that the quest for a mode of direct and violent action was the most powerful motive impelling 
this group toward party membership. A fascinating view of the inner objects of the respondents 
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A politically violent new generation was evidently raising the storm ladders 
against the gerontocracy of Weimar. . . . There can be little doubt about 
the youthful character of the Nazi movement, a political youth rebellion of violent 
virulence which seems to have no equal prior to our own age. It was evidently 
the good luck of the Nazi movement to become the chief beneficiary of an enor- 
mous, destructive tidal wave in the ebb and flow of the generations.147 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS of massive health, nutritional, and material dep- 
rivation and parental absence in Central Europe during World War 1 should 
lead the historian to apply theoretical and clinical knowledge of the long- 
term effects of such a deprived childhood on personality. The anticipation 
of weakened character structure manifested in aggression, defenses of pro- 
jection and displacement, and inner rage that may be mobilized by a re- 
newed anxiety-inducing trauma in adulthood is validated in the subsequent 
political conduct of this cohort during the Great Depression when they 
joined extremist paramilitary and youth organizations and political parties. 
In view of these two bodies of data for which a psychoanalytic understand- 
ing of personality provides the essential linkage, it is postulated that a direct 
relationship existed between the deprivation German children experienced 
in World War 1 and the response of these children and adolescents to the 
anxieties aroused by the Great Depression of the early 1930s. This relation- 
ship is psychodynamic: the war generation had weakened egos and superegos, 
meaning that the members of this generation turned readily to programs 
based on facile solutions and violence when they met new frustrations during 
the depression. They then reverted to earlier phase-specific fixations in their 
child development marked by rage, sadism, and the defensive idealization 
of their absent parents, especially the father. These elements made this 
age cohort particularly susceptible to the appeal of a mass movement utiliz- 
ing the crudest devices of projection and displacement in its ideology. 
Above all it prepared the young voters of Germany for submission to a 
total, charismatic leader. 

But fantasy is always in the end less satisfying than mundane reality. Iron- 


is revealed when we see their descriptions of the party enemy. Twenty-eight per cent, according 
to Merkl, used categories such as "immoral," "unclean," and "subhuman." An additional 22.5 
per cent described the opponent as "a faceless but powerful, treasonous conspiracy." Over one- 
third felt threatened by powerful foreign nations; one-fifth viewed the non-German peoples as 
morally and otherwise inferior; a further one-third expressed hatred for foreigners residing in 
Germany; one-sixth wrote in vague terms of "the international enemy of the German people," 
"the conspiracy," or made hostile references to international Catholicism; 28.1 per cent of the 
group showed strong xenophobia. It is apparent that splitting and projective mechanisms for 
coping with negative self-feelings and with the contemporary problems of Germany are par- 
ticularly massive in the Abel sample. Merkl's computerization of the Abel autobiographies is 
especially valuable because it permits cohort comparisons and cross-tabulations. When the older 
generation of the birth cohorts 1860—1901 is compared with the birth cohorts 1902-05, only 10 
per cent of the older group showed a pattern of an early enthusiasm for the war followed by 
disillusionment, while this was true of 34.5 per cent of the younger people in the sample. 

147 Peter H. Merkl, “The Pre-ı933 Nazi Movement: The Abel Collection Re-examined," paper 
read at the regional meeting of the Conference Group on German Politics, Apr. 1, 1970, in 
Sacramento, Calif., p. 5; courtesy of the author. 
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ically, instead of finding the idealized father they, with Hitler as their leader, 
plunged Germany and Europe headlong into a series of deprivations many 
times worse than those of World War i. Thus the repetition was to 
seek the glory of identification with the absent soldier-father, but like all 
quests for a fantasied past, it had to fail. Hitler and National Socialism 
were so much a repetition and fulfillment of the traumatic childhoods of 
the generation of World War 1 that the attempt to undo that war and those 
childhoods was to become a political program. As a result the regressive 
illusion of nazism ended in a repetition of misery at the front and starvation 
at home made worse by destroyed cities, irremediable guilt, and millions of 
new orphans. 

A return to the past is always unreal. To attempt it is the path of certain 
disaster. There was no glorified father who went to war and who could be. 
recaptured in Hitler. He existed only in fantasy, and he could never be 
brought back in reality. There are no ideal mothers and fathers; there are 
only flawed human parents. Therefore, for a World War 1 generation seek- 
ing restitution of a lost childhood there was to be only bitter reality in the 
form of a psychotic charlatan who skillfully manipulated human needs and 
left destruction to Germany and Europe. What the youth cohort wanted 
was a fantasy of warmth, closeness, security, power, and love. What they 
re-created was a repetition of their own childhoods. They gave to their 
children and to Europe in greater measure precisely the traumas they had 
suffered as children and adolescents a quarter of a century earlier. 
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DESPITE THE APPEARANCE Of a substantial body of literature on New Deal 
diplomacy in the last twenty-five years, we still lack a careful study of 
Franklin Roosevelt's foreign policy leadership. The "revisionist" and "court" 
histories of the subject that appeared shortly after the war were more 
polemical attacks and replies than attempts at balanced accounts: the 
interested student could choose between Roosevelt the deceitful, naive, inept 
author of postwar communist might and Roosevelt the principled, realistic 
architect of fascist defeat. Subsequent studies shifted ground and concen- 
trated more on the broad sweep of American diplomacy than on Roosevelt's 
role in the conduct of foreign policy. While only one major work went so far 
as to describe FDR as a weak president who “did not lead or define American 
foreign policy during World War n," the others limited Roosevelt to the 
part of a world leader more the subject than the master of external events. 
The more narrowly focused books that appeared in the 1950s and 1960s on 
such subjects as neutrality, lend-lease, and Yalta, to mention just a few, also 
subordinated Roosevelt's role to the rush of foreign and domestic develop- 
ments.! 

ı There is a good summary of the literature on Roosevelt’s foreign policy leadership in 
Robert A. Divine, Roosevelt and World War II (Baltimore, ı969). Representative revisionist 
works are: Charles A. Beard, President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941 (New Haven, 
1948); William Henry Chamberlin, America’s Second Crusade (Chicago, 1950); and Charles C. 
Tansill, Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941 (Chicago, 1952). Prominent 
examples of "court" histories are: Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate 
History (New York, 1948); and Basil Rauch, Roosevelt: From Munich to Pear! Harbor (New 
York, 1950). Studies concentrating more on the diplomatic give and take than on Roosevelt's 
performance are: William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937- 
1940 (New York, 1952); Langer and Gleason, The Undeclared War, 1940-1941 (New York, 1953); 


Herbert Feis, The China Tangle: The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the 
Marshall Mission (Princeton, 1953); and Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: The War They Waged 
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This "neglect" of Roosevelt's "contributions to American foreign policy” 
led Robert Divine to publish a brief volume of essays in 1969 on Roosevelt 
and World War II. A summary and reappraisal of earlier thinking on 
"FDR's role in the coming of war and in the conduct of wartime diplo- 
macy," the book provided a concise treatment of Roosevelt's foreign policy 
leadership. In it Divine argued that Roosevelt's "diplomacy served the 
nation well," with "his role in insuring the downfall of Hitler . . . alone 
enough to earn him a respected place in history." On balance, though, 
Divine rendered a negative judgment on the president's performance, con- 
cluding that "Franklin Roosevelt's claim to greatness must rest on his 
achievements in domestic affairs. His conduct of foreign policy," Divine 
said, "never equaled his mastery of American politics and his ability to 
guide the nation through the perils of depression and war." 

Divine explained Roosevelt’s "failure as a world statesman” as a con- 
sequence of misleading convictions: his commitment to isolationism in the 
mid-thirties, which encouraged American pacifism and foreclosed the United 
States from a role in preventing aggression; his "deep-seated aversion to 
war ... [which] paralyzed his foreign policy" between 1939 and 1941 and 
"left the decision for peace or war in the hands of Hitler"; his belief in the 
responsibility of great nations for peace, which helped produce a United 
Nations under the control of the great powers; and his attachment to short- 
run, "pragmatic" dealings with the Russians, which provided no basis for 
postwar Soviet-American accord. 

All of Divine's conclusions, as he himself indicated, had been voted be- 
fore. Other scholars had also complained of Roosevelt's hesitant prewar lead- 
ership, assigned him some responsibility for the cold war, and described his 
ideas about collective security as distinctive from Wilson's. Divine departed 
from these earlier interpretations, however, when he argued that a sincere 
commitment to isolationism rather than domestic political considerations 
stood behind the president's cautious prewar diplomacy and that a reliance 
on flexibility and realism rather than personal charm marked his approach 
to the Russians. Still, despite these differences, Divine's book was more a 
highly useful restatement of earlier points than a searching reappraisal of 
Roosevelt's direction of foreign affairs.? 

The appearance of James MacGregor Burns's Roosevelt: T'he Soldier of 
Freedom, the second volume in his biography of FDR, allows us once 
more to confront the problem of Roosevelt and foreign policy. Professor 


and the Peace They Sought (Princeton, 1957). Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of War: The World 
and United States Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 (New York, 1968), 348-50, minimizes Roosevelt's 
role in wartime planning. A few examples of works focusing more on specific policies or episodes 
than on Roosevelt's leadership are: Robert A. Divine, The Illusion of Neutrality (Chicago, 
1962); Warren F. Kimball, The Most Unsordid Act: Lend-Lease, 1939-1941 (Baltimore, 
1969); John L. Snell, ed., The Meaning of Yalta (Baton Rouge, 1956); and, more recently, Diane 
Shaver Clemens, Yalta (New York, 1970). 

2 The above quotes and conclusions are taken from Roosevelt and World War II, ix-x, 3-6, 


21-22, 43, 46-50, 72—73, 97-98. 
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Burns's book, of course, is not strictly a study of presidential diplomacy. It is 
a brilliant portrait of Roosevelt the “thinker,” “organizer,” “manipulator,” 
“strategist,” “idealist,” and man. At the same time it is a history of vast 
proportions: the transformation of the presidency, the election of 1944, the 
growth of union power, the treatment of blacks and ethnic groups, the 
Manhattan Project, military planning— Atlantic First, Torch, Overlord— 
and the wartime meetings at Argentia, Casablanca, T'ehran, and Yalta. The 
book integrates these great political and social alterations, strategic decisions, 
and diplomatic conferences into the study of FDR's presidency with a fresh- 
ness and balance that makes it the premier study of Roosevelt and America 
in a world at war. 

Still, to a large extent, the book 1s about Roosevelt's leadership of the na- 
tion in its dealings with other states. As such it presents a sharply critical por- 
trait of Roosevelt as "a deeply divided man—divided between the man of 
principle, of ideals, of faith, crusading for a distant vision, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, the man of Realpolitik, of prudence, of narrow, manage- 
able, short-run goals, intent always on protecting his power and authority in 
a world of shifting moods and capricious fortune" (p. vii). 

Burns sees this duality in Roosevelt as playing havoc with his noblest 
aims. In the thirteen months between the election of 1940 and Pearl Harbor, 
for example, although the president stood committed to saving Britain from 
Nazi might, he allowed domestic political considerations to deflect him from 
this goal. Indeed, his reluctance to challenge isolationists was so great that he 
failed to take advantage of his "capacity to mobilize influence in national 
politics," which “was probably greater in early 1941 than... . at the height 
of the euphoria of 1933." Stated another way, he did not take into account 
opinions on foreign policy that were "shrill, divided, inchoate and waiting on 
leads." He did not throw "his full weight into the congressional struggle" 
over lend-lease, compromising on several major amendments and using his 
direct influence sparingly. Ori protecting hard-pressed British shipping, he 
refused in the spring and summer, in spite of apparent majority support, to 
order American escorts, waiting instead for a major provocation from Berlin. 
Consequently, by November—despite commitments to defend Iceland, con- 
voy British vessels, shoot at German and Italian craft in defensive waters, 
and arm American cargo ships—the country seemed stalled and unable to 
take the final step toward war. The "immediate, proximate reason lay with 
the President of the United States," who "had been stranded midway be- 
tween his promise to keep America out of war and excoriation of Nazism as a 
total threat to his nation. . . . He had lost the initiative; now he could only 
wait on events" (p. 149). 

Roosevelt's wartime leadership gets equally low marks, with expediency 
and the “vice of immediacy” again playing him false. Placing his emphasis 
on “ ‘winning the war'—that is, gaining a military victory as quickly and as 
inexpensively as possible," Roosevelt saw little room for purposeful govern- 
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ment action on emerging, long-term domestic problems. “The burning 
cities of 1967 and 1968," Burns says, "were not wholly unrelated to steps 
not taken, visions not glimpsed, priorities not established in the federal 
agencies of 1943 and 1944” (pp. 354-55). 

Similarly, long-run international goals repeatedly gave way to short-run 
need. Here, however, visions were glimpsed and enunciated "with unsur- 
passed eloquence and persistence": to eradicate fascism and win Soviet 
friendship for postwar cooperation; to turn a divided, weak China into a 
great democratic power; to transform Asian colonies into self-governing 
states; and to make international peacekeeping the function of a new league. 
Although sincerely meant, each of these lofty plans fell victim to pressing 
wartime demand: gaining Soviet trust mattered less than saving American 
lives through delays in a cross-channel attack; the massive military aid and 
political pressure required to make China into a strong, democratic state 
could never be found or applied; abolishing Asian colonies commanded less 
commitment than did good relations with Western Allies; and an effec- 
tive postwar federation of states took second place to more practical arrange- 
ments among the big powers for keeping the peace. In sum, Roosevelt may 
have preached lofty ends, but he practiced limited means. And the result 
was a gap between popular expectations and possibilities, which in turn 
produced disillusionment and cynicism at home and poisoned relations with 
Russians and Asians abroad. 

To Burns, Roosevelt's cautiousness, his inclination to side-step great issues 
and to follow the expedient rather than the bold, diminished his stature 
as president. Indeed, although Burns makes much of Roosevelt's greatness, 
of his successful struggle against the enemies of peace and democracy, and 
of his accomplishments as a "soldier of freedom," he is at bottom pointedly 
critical of Roosevelt the war leader—the man who refused to appeal directly 
to the people on great developing issues, who "spent far more time feinting 
and parrying in everyday politics than in mobilizing the country behind 
crucial decisions," who failed to find the intermediary means between global 
ideals and national interests, and who ended by sacrificing long-term schemes 
to short-run success. 

One may raise a number of questions about Burns's picture of Roosevelt's 
leadership. First of all, is his suggestion that the president would have done 
better to offer bolder leadership in 1941 in line with the facts? The answer 
depends on the interpretation one gives to public opinion. Burns shows us 
that divisiveness, confusion, and instability were characteristic (as they 
usually are) of mass thinking about foreign policy. More specifically, mass 
opinion at this time was favorable to all-out aid to Britain even at the risk 
of war and at the same time firmly opposed to any involvement in the fight- 
ing. Burns also reminds us of the sharp differences between leaders of isola- 
tionist and interventionist opinion and of the more subtle divisions within 
each camp. Such circumstances, Burns suggests, were tailor-made for presi- 
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dential leadership: "amid the impenetrable events of early 1941 people 
seemed to be waiting for some clarifying event or galvanizing incident—or 
at least for some clear lead from the top. Only the President could give such 
a lead" (p. 99). 

One may put a quite different construction on these facts. If the state of 
the public mind (or, more precisely, the states of mind of the various publics) 
was what Burns represents it to be, it may be argued that Roosevelt's 
restraint showed excellent political sense. With the growing external threat 
and the division in the country's leadership arousing the usually inattentive 
majority, a direct appeal to the people from the president might have fixed 
mass attention more fully on the crisis and activated fundamental isolationist 
beliefs. Students of public opinion have shown us that in unsettling circum- 
stances involving foreign affairs most Americans seek assurance in an ap- 
parently incontrovertible truism.? In 1941 this truism, or fundamental mood 
as Burns calls it, "took form in a simple, powerful, irresistible feeling against 
taking part in foreign wars. Defense, yes; aid to the Allies, perbaps; but for- 
eign wars—never' (p. 42). Stated another way, in 1941 Americans seemed to 
hold an image of their country as above Europe's petty quarrels and wars, 
or as a nation offering the world an example of a country too sensible to 
fight. Moreover, as Burns and others have pointed out, Roosevelt helped 
create this mood in the 1930s, capping it in the 1940 election with promises 
to keep the country free from foreign wars. How the president could have 
successfully reversed himself in 1941 and persuaded Americans of the need 
to give up an apparently cherished belief Burns does not say. Nor does he 
explore the possibility that an appeal to the people might have made it more 
rather than less difficult to speed aid to Britain and get a decision for war.‘ 

All such conclusions about public opinion must be acknowledged as mostly 
speculative, for Burns’s reconstruction of public feeling on the great foreign 
policy issues of 1941 is quite incomplete. His reliance on opinion polls and 
the notebooks of Hadley Cantril, the psychologist and pioneer pollster, to the 
near exclusion of White House mail, congressional opinion, isolationist and 
interventionist elites, and newspapers leaves us with a good quantitative 


3 On mass attitudes toward foreign policy, see Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and 
Foreign Policy (Praeger ed.; New York, 1960), 5-6, 23-33, 53-54, 80-84; V. O. Key, Jr., Public 
Opinion and American Democracy (New York, 1961), 173-74, 215, 2356-59; and James N. Rosenau, 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (New York, 1961), 35-39. For a discussion of mass response to 
more recent events in which "primitive" feelings about foreign affairs were aroused, see Robert 
Rothstein, "Domestic Politics and Peacemaking: Reconciling Incompatible Imperatives," Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 392 (1970): 62-75. For a summary of 
the debate over whether public opinion imposes a constraint upon the president's conduct of 
foreign policy during periods of relative calm, see Kenneth N. Waltz, Foreign Policy and Demo- 
cratic Politics: The American and British Experience (Boston, 1967), ch. 10. 

4 Theodore A. Wilson is instructive on this point, showing that Roosevelt hoped to use the 
Atlantic Conference "to pull ‘forward’ public opinion," but instead it only made “interven- 
tionists and isolationists more vociferous in their demands. . . . Far from easing his difficulties, 
the meeting pinned F.D.R. tightly between the horns of isolationist denunciation and interven- 
tionist outcry." T'he First Summit: Roosevelt and Churchill at Placentia Bay, 1941 (Boston, 
1969), 264-65. 
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but poor qualitative portrait of opinion. As a result we can now say a good 
deal about how many people lined up on one side or another of an issue but 
little about how salient it was to them. The importance of such information 
has been readily demonstrated: a Gallup poll in October 1941, for example, 
showed that seventy per cent of the population believed it more important to 
defeat Hitler than to stay out of the European war. Roosevelt refused to 
take the poll at face value. In possession of a large number of letters from 
mothers who did not want their sons in a war, the president appreciated 
that "for some of the population, opposition to any interventionist move was 
clearly an opinion high in saliency. While Roosevelt may well have accepted 
the estimate that 7o per cent of the population leaned one way, he could 
hardly jump to the conclusion that effective public opinion followed the 
same pattern." The point is not that Burns failed in his reconstruction of 
prewar opinion—even the most careful student of that problem might fall 
short—but rather that his assumption of a public ready to follow bolder 
leads is clearly questionable.5 

Burns can be more justifiably criticized for not giving us a fuller account 
of how Roosevelt judged public opinion. To be sure, Burns has much to say 
about FDR's concern with public attitudes, showing us that he took regular 
soundings from visitors, opinion polls, White House mail, fellow politicians, 
and newspapers, and that he "used polls more systematically than was realized 
at the time." While this adds to what we previously knew about Roosevelt 
and public opinion, it still does not tell us why the president saw the isola- 
tionists as continuing to hold so strong a grip on the public mind. Was there 
support for this interpretation in the information he received, or was his 


5 While we have accumulated a good bit of information about the state of public feeling toward 
foreign policy in the years 1940-45, it has not been integrated into a comprehensive study that 
generalizes confidently about shifts in opinion or about what response Roosevelt would have met 
had he provided bolder leadership at any given time. Printed sources for such a study would 
include: Hadley Cantril, ed., Public Opinion, 1935-1945 (Princeton, 1951); Mark Chadwin, The 
Warhawks: American Interventionists before Pearl Harbor (Norton ed.; New York, 1970); Wayne 
S. Cole, America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941 (Madison, 1953); Cole, Senator 
Gerald P. Nye and American Foreign Relations (Minneapolis, 1962); Raymond H. Dawson, 
The Decision to Aid Russia, 1941: Foreign Policy and Domestic Politics (Chapel Hill, 1959); 
Robert A. Devine, Second Chance: The Triumph of Internationalism in America During World 
War II (New York, 1967); David B. Johnson, The Republican Party and Wendell Willkie (Ur- 
bana, 1960); Walter Johnson, The Battie Against Isolation (Chicago, 1944); Manfred Jonas, 
Isolationism in. America, 1935-1941 (Ithaca, 1966); Kimball, The Most Unsordid Act; Andrew J. 
Schwartz, America and the Russo-Finnish War (Washington, 1960); Arthur H. Vandenburg, Jr., 
ed., The Private Papers of Senator Vandenburg (Boston, 1952); H. Bradford Westerfield, Foreign 
Policy and Party Politics: Pearl Harbor to Korea (New Haven, 1955); and Roland Young, Con- 
gressional Politics in the Second World War (New York, 1956). For some of the difficulties in- 
volved in trying to reconstruct past opinion, see Ernest R. May, "An American Tradition in 
Foreign Policy: The Role of Public Opinion," in William H. Nelson, ed., Theory and Practice 
in American Politics (Chicago, 1964), 100-21, from which the example of how Roosevelt made 
qualitative distinctions in opinion is borrowed (p. 119). Àn example of how one can deal with 
the difficulties May discusses is: Ernest R. May, American Imperialism: A Speculative Essay 
(New York, 1968). Other suggestions on how to reconstruct past opinion can be found in Robert 
A. Kann, "Public Opinion Research: A Contribution to Historical Method," Political Science 
Quarterly, 73 (1958): 374-96; and Lee Benson, “An Approach to the Scientific Study of Past 
Public Opinion," Public Opinion Quarterly, 31 (1967-68): 522-67. Neither of these articles, 
however, addresses itself to the specific question of past attitudes toward foreign policy. 
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assumption chiefly the expression of a preconceived idea? It is clear that the 
polls revealed a divided and often confused public and that congressional 
isolationists gave him cause for concern. But what did White House mail 
show? If, as one scholar suggests, Roosevelt used his mail as the "equivalent 
of the social researcher's qualitative interviews," it may have been the prime 
source of his conviction that strong interventionist support would be lacking 
in a showdown. But this is unclear, and without a better idea of how FDR 
determined the state of public belief it is difficult to speak convincingly 
about his leadership.® 

Other questions can be raised about Burns's critique of Roosevelt's leader- 
ship. Is it so clear that Roosevelt's failure to create an earlier second front 
was the single most important factor in producing the cold war? Burns's 
suggestion that the second-front delay was central to postwar Soviet-American 
troubles can be answered with the query: Would an earlier, less successful 
or unsuccessful European attack have quieted Soviet suspicions of the West? 
Failure would certainly have brought forth a new round of Soviet com- 
plaints, and even a successful cross-channel attack in 1942 or 1943 was no 
hedge against the cold war. The Soviets, according to Adam B. Ulam, were 
not easily dissuaded from "their suspicions about the intentions of the 
Western Powers. Not the most intensive credits, not even the turning over 
to the Russians of sample atomic bombs could have appeased them or basi- 
cally affected their policies. Suspicion was built into the Soviet system... .” 
While revisionists would not subscribe to Ulam's point, they, along with 
most other writers on the cold war, see the story as much more complicated. 
than Burns's second-front thesis suggests." 

Furthermore, it is not so transparent that Roosevelt could have arranged an 
earlier cross-channel assault. British opposition and want of military means, 
particularly landing craft, made a pre-1944 attack difficult to undertake and 
unlikely to succeed. Such a campaign would not only have cost American 
lives, it would also have played havoc with the president's entire war strategy, 


6 For Roosevelt's use of White House mail, see Leila A. Sussman, “FDR and the White House 
Mail," Public Opinion Quarterly, 20 (1956): 5-16. Theodore Wilson argues that in judging pub- 
lic reaction to the Atlantic Conference Roosevelt relied chiefly on opinion polls, giving little 
attention to letters and editorial clippings. First Summit, 265-66. In analyzing Roosevelt's percep- 
tion of the reaction to the Quarantine Address, Dorothy Borg shows the president and other high 
administration officials paying greater heed to critical than supportive response, all but ignoring 
the written expressions of approval that formed the bulk of Roosevelt's mail. The United States 
and the Far Eastern Crisis of 1933-1938 (Cambridge, Mass. 1904), 386-98. For general discus- 
sions of how little we know about what government officials see as public opinion or the role 
it plays in their foreign policy deliberations, see May, "American "Tradition in Foreign Policy," 
112-21; and Bernard C. Cohen, “The Relationship between Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
Maker," in Melvin Small, ed., Public Opinion and Historians (Detroit, 1970), 65-80. It is Cohen's 
conclusion that foreign policy leaders perceive their freedom of maneuver with the public “more 
accurately than many scholars have” (p. 79). 

T Adam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917- 
1967 (New York, 1968), 399. Ulam's conclusion is generally shared by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
“The Origins of the Cold War," Foreign Affairs, 46 (1967): 22-52. The revisionist case is made 
in Gar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam (New York, 1965), and in his 
Cold War Essays (Anchor Books ed.; New York, 1970). 
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undermining the nation’s ability to break German and Japanese power as 
quickly and as inexpensively as it did. Burns gives Roosevelt high marks as a 
strategist, calling him "an architect of military victory." Would an earlier 
second front have compelled a less positive description? Burns does not say.f 

A similar point can be made about Burns’s view of Roosevelt's China 
policy. Showing us that Roosevelt committed himself to a strong, effective 
China contributing to Japanese defeat and postwar stability, Burns sees 
Roosevelt frustrating his own goal by failing to put the military and political 
means behind such a policy. It is an argument with which others, including 
Tang T'sou, the author of the fullest account of America's wartime and post- 
war failure in China, have agreed. Such an argument, however, is open to 
challenge on two grounds. First, had Roosevelt shifted priorities and ex- 
tended massive aid to the Chinese, it would have been at the expense of 
Europe and of island-hopping in the Pacific, an unhinging of the balanced 
strategy that brought so swift a conclusion to the war. Second, but more im- 
portant, it is impossible to show that Roosevelt could have worked his will in 
China. The obstacles, as he apparently came to appreciate, were too great for. 
him to overcome: a government set against political reform, a runaway 
inflation unresponsive to outside control, an ineffective army too divided to 
make strong, and a head of state unwilling to follow foreign leads. Alongside 
Chinese traditions and conditions, of what consequence was American aid 
and pressure? Probably, none. “China was a problem for which there was no 
American solution.” 

Other Asian lands were even more remote from American influence. Al- 
though independence for Burma, India, and.Indochina may have been one 
of Roosevelt’s goals, only the Philippines, where he in fact had a final say, 
could benefit from Roosevelt’s commitment to self-rule. Even with "a care- 
fully conceived strategy” and a predisposition to challenge Atlantic allies, 
Roosevelt lacked the tools to control Asian affairs. As Burns himself makes 
clear, FDR could not easily budge Churchill or de Gaulle on matters con- 
sidered exclusively in their own sphere. What, then, would it have taken to 
force Britain and France from their Asian colonies? And were Americans 
prepared to pay the price in tensions with their allies and obligations to the 
emerging states? Burns does not explore these points. Nor does he take ac- 
count of the immediate postwar American experience in Korea, where the 
burdens of but one former colony became more than we cared to bear. 

The United Nations is a final case in point. Burns complains that despite 
Roosevelt's central concern with a strong postwar league he agreed to a 


8 For a summary of the problems with an earlier second front and Roosevelt's overall per- 
formance as commander in chief, see Kent R. Greenfield, American Strategy in World War II: 
A Reconsideration (Baltimore, 1963). 

9' Tang Tsou, America’s Failure in China, 1941-1950 (Chicago, 1963). The quote is from Bar- 
bara W. Tuchman, Stillwell and the American Experience in China, 1911-45 (New York, 1971). 
Dean Acheson argues the same point in his “Letter of Transmittal,” in The China White Paper: 
August 1949 (Stanford ed.; Stanford, 1967), iii-xvii. 
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United Nations Security Council that was weakened by great-power control 
of peacekeeping. Believing the president was too conscious of Congress and of 
Wilson's defeat, Burns sees Roosevelt as unmindful of both the chance to 
lead Americans to accept the policies and mechanics he thought necessary to 
postwar peace and the opportunity to compete successfully with Nazis and 
communists for world allegiance to his plans. Again the question is one of 
domestic and foreign constraints, and again the evidence runs counter to 
Burns's picture of Roosevelt's freedom to lead. For, as Burns himself relates, 
at the same time that discussion of a permanent world organization raised 
questions that “aroused disturbing echoes of the controversies that had done 
the League to death," presidential adversaries on the Hill held power to 
deny American participation in a new postwar league. Moreover, the fact 
that the country's "internationalist opinion had little intellectual basis," 
making it prone to fickleness and skepticism as events changed, must also 
have given Roosevelt pause; so unstable a body of opinion would likely 
prove unreliable in a showdown fight for a league. Finally, Russia's suspi- 
ciousness of other states and her power to sabotage a new peace organization 
gave Roosevelt little room to maneuver around a big-power veto in the 
Security Council. A limited United Nations working to bring Russia into 
the comity of nations was, in Roosevelt's judgment, better than no UN at 
all. As with the second front, China, and Asian colonies, the president, 
contrary to Burns's view, lacked the means to achieve his idea of a UN. 

This failure on Burns's part to give sufficient weight to the constraints 
operating on FDR is made particularly apparent through a reading of Henry 
Feingold's The Politics of Rescue. Feingold's book is a sharp critique of 
the Roosevelt administration's failure, from 1938 to 1945, to do all it could 
to rescue the Jews from Hitler's annihilation program. Here, in less emotional 
though equally cogent fashion, is the story Arthur Morse told in While Six 
Million Died, a story of political calculation, red tape, and State Depart- 
ment anti-Semitism that barred Jewish migration to the United States.!? It 
is a depressing record, revealing Roosevelt and some of his subordinates at 
their worst. Unwilling to shoulder the domestic political risks involved in a 
vigorous rescue effort, or, once the United States entered the fighting, to take 
issue with the idea that rescue meant diverting resources from the full-scale 
prosecution of the war, Roosevelt left the matter to State Department ob- 
structionists like Breckinridge Long, who made it certain that the adminis- 
tration would give little more than lip service to the rescue of the Jews. 

What sets Feingold's book off explicitly from the Morse study and more 
generally from the Burns volume is his appreciation of the limits within 
which Roosevelt had to work. "An effective rescue effort," Feingold tells us, 
"required not only inordinate energy and will but also coordination with 
other nations and agencies" (p. 305), and, as he shows in rich detail, this was 


19 Arthur D. Morse, While Six Million Died: A Chronicle of American Apathy (New York, 
1957). 
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not easily within Roosevelt’s grasp. The congressional restrictionists, the 
British, the Vatican, the Latin Americans, the neutrals, the Arabs, the exiled 
governments, the conquered Europeans, the Committee of the International 
Red Cross, and American Jewry itself directly and indirectly threw up 
obstacles to effective rescue that would have inhibited even the most deter- 
mined administration effort. More important, Washington could not have 
weakened Nazi determination to liquidate the Jews. "When the Nazi author- 
ities could no longer doubt that they had lost the war, the cattle cars 
rolled to Auschwitz as if they had a momentum of their own"; deterring Ber- 
lin from the slaughter required “a miracle [that] was never in the power of 
the Washington policy makers" (p. 307). Yet, as Feingold also makes clear, 
if a greater American effort would not have produced mass rescue, it might 
at least have saved many more thousands of lives. Feingold's book, then, is 
neither an apologia for nor an indictment of the Roosevelt administration, 
but rather a balanced and persuasive account of what it did and might have 
done about rescuing Europe's Jews. 

Burns's failure to reach more balanced conclusions about Roosevelt's lead- 
ership can be explained by reference to his other works. In his first Roose- 
velt volume (Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox [1956]) and his subse- 
quent analyses of the presidency (T'he Deadlock of Democracy [1963] and 
Presidential Government [1966]) Burns argued for American political re- 
form through creative presidential leadership. In Burns's view the traditional, 
prudent, Madisonian politics of government by checks and balances has, 
despite occasional vigorous Hamiltonian leadership such as FDR's, produced 
drift and deadlock in meeting the pressing problems of our time— “urban 
decline, conservation, tax reform, medical care, [and] governmental organiza- 
tion," to cite just a few. To break the deadlock, Burns counsels a shift to the 
Jeffersonian model of government: the system of "majority rule embodied in 
a responsible party... . educating, arousing, leading and sometimes slowing 
up the people." The key to such a transformation 1s a Jeffersonian leader: 
a man who "must gain leadership of a big national party and guide it in 
seizing and holding majority status. He must publicize his and his party's 
program and goals with such clarity and conviction that he can help convert 
latent and amorphous popular attitudes into a powerful public opinion 
bolstering his cause. . . . He must be willing in emergencies to take sweeping 
action, no matter how controversial, and then to appeal to the electorate for 
a majority. . . . He must be a constructive innovator, who can re-shape to 
some degree the constellation of political forces in which he operates. To 
reach the acme of leadership he must achieve a creative union of intellectual 
comprehension, strategic planning, and tactical skill, to a degree perhaps 
not paralleled since Jefferson." 


11 Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (New York, 1956); The Deadlock of Democracy: Four 
Party Politics in America (Spectrum ed.; Englewood Cliffs, 1963); Presidential Government: 
The Crucible of Leadership (Boston, 1986). The quotes are from Deadlock of Democracy, 3, 


337-88. 
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These earlier writings suggest that the picture of a faulty leader emerging 
from the pages of Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom has less to do with 
missed opportunities in the circumstances of World War i than with a presi- 
dent who falls short of the Jeffersonian model Burns holds so dear. Indeed, 
Burns has given us a brilliant historical reconstruction marred by ques- 
tionable conclusions that spring from an idealized conception of the presi- 
dency. 

One can imagine a different portrait of Roosevelt as world leader, a portrait 
in which his caution is an asset in the successful management of one of the 
great transformations of American history—the shift from isolationism to 
internationalism, from an inward-looking to an outward-oriented nation. 
In this reconstruction the president's avoidance of confrontation politics 
allows isolationist sentiments to erode naturally under the weight of events, 
while his focus on wartime rather than less certain postwar goals prevents 
post-1945 disillusionment from producing another inward turn. The Roose- 
velt of this portrait is not the farsighted statesman of some laudatory works, 
but the shrewd political leader bound by his own times: he is not the willful 
president of a cold-war America with an unprecedented consensus for inter- 
national operations, but the flexible chief executive moving step by step with 
a changing America poised between the old isolationism and the new inter- 
nationalism; he is not the head of a nation traditionally given to planning 
its foreign involvements, but the president of a people accustomed to un- 
scheduled, limited excursions in external affairs. It is the portrait of a leader 
who understood America's resistance to rapid change and the limits of his 
and the nation's power. It is the story of a president that is rich in elementary 
lessons for our own times. 
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There was a time when only inaugural and 
presidential lectures suggested that old his- 
torians never died but simply became historiog- 
raphers. Now novitiates, scarcely weaned, turn 
historiographers overnight by engaging in what 
surely must be the most profitable device since 
cony-catching. Assembling a dozen essays, they 
thrust into the hands of the ignorant what a 
dozen assorted mentalities have said about a 
topic, a topic obscured rather than clarified by 
such historiographical shuffling. No sweat, no 
tears, no contribution to knowledge—just un- 
earned increment on other men's labors. Ad- 
mittedly the three books here noticed, all by 
Englishmen, do not warrant so sour an introduc- 
tion, since they raise, depending on the bias of 
the reader, a variety of fundamental questions 
related to what has become a major industry, 
permeating, sometimes polluting, all others— 
namely historiography. Presumably because some 
is good, a lot is better. In the light of such addi- 
tion one paradoxical question is worth consider- 
ing. Why do twentieth-century historians write 
as if nineteenth-century historians had never 
lived? Even when they refer to the latter they 
depend on intermediaries. Should not historians 
of all people know what their predecessors have 
thought and written not only about their own 
little acre but also about the most complicated 


and demanding theme in intellectual history, 
the history of history itself? How otherwise will 
history avoid becoming ahistorical? 

The Death of the Past, thxee lectures de- 
livered with characteristic allusiveness and erudi- 
tion at City College, New York, by one of the 
most lively and prolific historians of our day, 
seeks to close that cul-de-sac. Skillfully weaving 
other men's learning and his own thought and 
experience, J. H. Plumb distinguishes between 
the past that he, with the philosophes before 
him, regards as a nightmare, and history that 
"increases man's awareness of himself" and so 
leads to emancipation from the past. The eu- 
phoria of the platform is manifest throughout 
and prompts still another question: what does 
euphoria say? Like the song of the Sirens it is 
seductive, and its theme, pervasive and persua- 
sive, is the necessity to restore belief in progress 
in order "to sustain man's confidence in his 
destiny, and create for us a new past... that 
will help us achieve our identity... as men." Is 
there not another paradox implicit in the ques- 
tion that must be asked? Will that "new past" 
accomplish such an end more satisfactorily for 
our descendants than the past we are charged 
to discard has for us? 

Whereas Plumb would restore belief in pro- 
gress, Pollard, an economic historian, traces the 
evolution of the idea of progress and integrates 
it with the sense of history. In his view belief is 
not only necessary, but it exists, and as such pro- 
vides historians with a pattern. For the most 
part then he narrates what the heroes of the 
Enlightenment and the nineteenth century 
thought, and how and why their ideas repre- 
sented the society in which they lived. In short 
this is a recitation of familiar opinions, sprin- 
kled with judgments, some of them question- 
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able, for instance the much too exclusive identi- 
fication of progress with the new science and, 
more particularly, the dismissal of Epicurean 
visions as individual poetic explorations. Lucre- 
tius thought in terms of humanity, and very his- 
torically, which may indeed account for his re- 
vival during the Enlightenment. Substituting 
the mantle of philosopher for narrator and rec- 
ognizing the dilemmas of today, Pollard too is 
convinced of the necessity to assert belief in 
progress because the doubters and pessimists, to 
whom he gives a chapter, however salutary their 
warnings, must lead us into the "mythology of 
nihilism." Is that conviction yet another mirror 
to decline and fall? 

Three times as long and rather more matter 
of fact than Plumb's lectures, The Nature of 
History is equally concerned with the necessity 
and use of history, and with historiography as 
well. Although Marwick avows that "only the 
ignorant or the very lazy among historians re- 
fuse to read the works of their illustrious prede- 
cessors" and thereby miss the good and the bad 
of such examples, he is not, for all his avowal, 
likely to repair that gap, since the last two- 
thirds of his book treats the twentieth century. 
The product, with its engaging, even idiosyn- 
cratic, style is a superior "art and craft of his- 
tory" textbook, sketching the developments of 
historical studies, the relation to social science, 
and the historian at work, all in terms of the in- 
tellectual milieu. There is wit and perception 
on many a page, no better illustrated than in 
the section on "the platitudes and clichés of 
history" wherein Marwick bids historians to be 
ever mindful of the shifting meaning of words 
and the burden of social science jargon. No 
doubt many of his judgments will excite dis- 
sent, but quite clearly he intended that. 

In sum, these three books, especially those by 
Marwick and Plumb, are, to apply Richard 
Cobb's happy phrase, "second identities,” not 
patient autobiographies but autobiographies all 
the same, illustrating how choice of themes and 
angle of vision reveal the historian and the per- 
son alike. That historians should keep on with 
their research is not to be denied; but they 
should also for the sake of others, beginners 
most of all, take time to tell us what they think 
about their subject as a whole. 

CHARLES F. MULLETT 
University of Missouri 
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While different in scope from its predecessors, 
this is the fourth study of history as a discipline 
published under the auspices of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Over the course of a 
quarter of a century these reports have argued 
the case for more explicit methodological ap- 
proaches to history. The present volume is more 
compact, less theoretical, and, unlike its prede- 
cessors, concerned with the educational, teach- 
ing, and research facilities of the profession. 
Another difference is that while the first three 
books were polemics seeking to persuade his- 
torians, this one is also an appeal to private 
foundations and, particularly, the federal gov- 
ernment for greatly increased financial support. 

Since large-scale government support, such as 
is called for here, is only likely in America for 
civilian activities that appear to be socially use- 
ful, the political strength of an appeal by his- 
torians for funds inevitably depends upon estab- 
lishing the standing of their discipline as a 
social science. "The initial cost of a computerized 
union catalogue of works available in the United 
States, for example, including “articles and 
other parts of larger wholes" by "subject, time 
period, and geographical area" (p. 136) would 
no doubt be above a billion dollars, but perhaps 
less than two per cent of that year's military 
budget, and extensive use of the apparatus by a 
scholar should cost no more than a conventional 
type of heavy bomb. The benefits derived from 
such massive federal funding of regional re- 
search libraries would accrue to all scholars, 
however, regardless whether their personal in- 
terest was in the biological, physical, ór social 
sciences or in other types of knowledge. The 
problem is obviously one of social priorities, 
and possibly even national defense would bene- 
fit from this diversion of funds. 

To gain information on the state of things in 
the more favored parts of the historical profes- 
sion, the six-member "panel" representing the 
National Ácademy of Sciences and the Social 
Science Research Council sent a thousand and 
one questionnaires to members of twenty-nine 
leading history departments, both large and 
small. From these the panel received a 60 per 
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cent response, better than the 5o per cent an 
SSRC committee received from one sent to 
seventy selected members of the profession in 
the early 1940s. In some respects an analysis of 
university and college bulletins would have 
yielded more exact and extensive information 
regarding curricula, interdisciplinary programs, 
and degree requirements, but it would not have 
revealed personal attitudes and the general lack 
of adequate financial support for research. 

The editors argue that the present lack of 
money for workshop seminars, joint projects, 
and postdoctoral training has bad effects that 
are often overlooked. Historians fail to ex- 
change views, not only with social scientists, but 
even with other members of their own disci- 
pline. "Self-identified social historians," those 
presumably concerned with the broadest range 
of human problems, "reported the least outside 
training of any kind" (p. 36). Lack of funds "is 
similarly reflected in the individualistic charac- 
ter of graduate research" (p. 89). 

The case for history as a social science is pre- 
sented briefly, clearly, and simply. Perhaps, as a 
reflection of the early computer age, quantifica- 
"tion seems slightly overemphasized in relation to 
qualitative or institutional conceptual schemes. 
Clear premises, specifically stated methods, and 
logical exactness are, as much as measurement, 
the essence of science. Graduate students who 
delve deeply into the uniformities of human be- 
havior do not necessarily have to master formi- 
dable mathematical or statistical methods, al- 
though it is desirable that they should be aware 
of when such aids to understanding can effec- 
tively be used. For this latter reason graduate 
students should be taught model building and 
some basic quantitative techniques. As the edi- 
tors lament, “methodology is the orphan of the 
history curriculum" (p. 82). 

Since this report, including appendixes on the 
questionnaire, runs only to 152 pages and has 
much to say about the profession in general, it 
may be hoped that historians previously unin- 
terested in the social sciences will give it their 
attention. 

THOMAS C. COCHRAN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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of Geology, September 7-12, 1967. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press. 1969. Pp. vi, 469. $22.50. 
The debt that Charles Darwin owed to his 
friend Charles Lyell has long been a common- 
place in the story of the evolutionary epoch of 
nineteenth-century thought. Before it could be 
accepted that men had developed from lower 
biological forms, it had first to be understood 
that the earth itself had a history, an evolution 
of its own. Lyell’s magisterial synthesis of geo- 
logical ideas and observations appeared in three 
volumes as The Principles of Geology in the 
1830s, just in time for Darwin to read as he 
voyaged round South America aboard the Bea- 
gle. Here was at the same time Darwin's chief 
inspiration and his greatest hurdle, for Lyell be- 
lieved not in evolutionary development but in 
an endless series of changes without progress. 
Geology is thus the place to start for an under- 
standing of Darwin's achievement, but the his- 
tory of geology has yet to be written in a form 
suitable for the second half of the twentieth 
century. Almost all existing works treat the un- 
folding of geological ideas themselves, conceived 
less in truly historical terms than in the presen- 
tation of odd details brought forth as curiosities 
for the entertainment of the reader. To bring 
together for a week a distinguished group of 
geologists and historians of science "to recon- 
struct the intellectual climate . . . out of which 
the theory of evolution was to emerge" (p. 15) 
was therefore an exciting idea. From the New 
Hampshire Inter-Disciplinary Conference on the 
History of Geology before Darwin, held in Sep- 
tember 1967, has come this volume of twenty- 
five separate essays, edited and introduced by 
the organizer of the conference. 

The effect is hard to gauge; I suspect the 
book's reception will depend on whether the 
reader is a historian of science or a general his- 
torian—an average AHR reader. The former 
will perhaps feel that Schneer might well have 
omitted the first word of his title. The essays 
follow no common plan nor are they carefully 
integrated with each other, but they provide 
witbout stultifying repetition an up-to-date and 
relatively clear outline of the history of geology 


‘from the Renaissance to Darwin, no more dif- 


ficult to assimilate than to read the standard 
works, now sadly out of date, by F. D. Adams, 
K. von Zittel, and Sir Archibald Geikie. Against 
this achievement the volume's failures appear 
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minor. The papers are arranged alphabetically 
by author’s surname, an idiosyncrasy remedied 
only in part by the excellent index and by 
Schneer’s introduction, a synthetic account in 
which each essay is placed in the widest possible 
context; I found it too brief and detailed to ac- 
complish its intended purpose. The volume fur- 
ther fails to reflect the apparent format of the 
meetings (discussions of preprinted papers), 
since there is no record of discussion and only 
two papers show signs of revision in the light 
of comments. Three papers are replaced by 
summaries as they were (or are to be) published 
in full elsewhere, raising the question of the 
volume's unity. Nevertheless, the papers are on 
the whole solidly historical, free from the praise 
and blame for past insights distributed accord- 
ing to present merit that is the flaw in most 
earlier work in the history of geology. 

The general historian, on the other hand, 
concerned to know how geology fits into the 
wider intellectual or social world, will probably 
be disappointed. The focus of this volume is the 
internal development of ideas in geology. The 
authors even go to some effort to deny the com- 
mon view that geology and religion were closely 
intertwined around 1800. A. G. Werner's nep- 
tunism—based on the idea that the earth's rocks 
were laid down beneath a primordial ocean that 
has since retreated—has usually been under- 
stood as a residue of Christian belief about the 
Flood. Alexander Ospovat (pp. 242-56) denies 
any Biblical roots to Werner's thought, stressing 
instead the correspondence between Werner's 
"geognosy," the first great geological system, and 
the geological structure of central Germany 
where he worked. After echoing Ospovat's em- 
phasis on Werner's empiricism, Leroy Page (pp. 
257-71) goes on to question the notion that 
most geologists in the early nineteenth century 
followed the Rev. William Buckland and 
Georges Cuvier in their belief in the reality of 
the Flood, a notion that is central to the most 
historical of books in the field, Charles C. Gil- 
lispie’s outstanding Genesis and Geology (1951). 
If the historian feels bewildered, shaken out of 
his easy complacency that geological details are 
both readily assimilated and trivial in the larger 
scheme of nineteenth-century thought, he will 
have to reflect on Carl Schorske's observation 
that the historian usually misses just those as- 
pects of intellectual history that are rooted in 
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the independent tradition of the discipline itself 
(cf. T. S. Kuhn in Daedaius, 100 [1971]: 292). 
Schneer's volume providés the general historian 
who troubles himself to master its details with 
the materials from which to build a new syn- 
thesis between geology and other forms of 
thought in the age before Darwin. As one might 
expect of a group composed only of historians 
of science and of scientists interested in the his- 
tory of their own field, no concessions are made 
in the volume under review to the historian's 
need for such a synthesis. If general historians 
ignore this important book, if historians of sci- 
ence, in their zeal to win the respect of working 
scientists, continue as they have here to ignore 
the broader historical issues, a central oppor- 
tunity will have been lost to the history of the 
nineteenth century. Gillispie's twenty-year-old 
book badly needs successors. 

Of the riches of Schneer's book, only a sam- 
ple is possible in a brief review. Not only was 
Werner an empiricist (Ospovat, Page), but the 
neptunism attacked by James Hutton, his plu- 
tonist opponent from Scotland, largely ante- 
dated Werner's theories (R. H. Dott, Jr.). Wer- 
ner and Hutton agreed that stratified rocks 
were formed under the sea, but the former be- 
lieved that mountains were formed when the 
sea receded, the latter, that strata had been up- 
lifted (L. G. Wilson) Hutton, guided by a 
deistic belief in endless cycles of growth and 
decay, looked to the force of internal heat to 
power these upheavals. After formulating his 
theory he proved it with the discovery of forci- 
ble intrusion of granite into older rocks. Lyell 
joined neptunian and plutonic forces, and he 
stressed as the guiding principle of geology an 
insight first put forward by Hutton: the proc- 
esses that are forming the earth now are the 
same as those that acted in the past. This prin- 
ciple is best called "actualism" to distinguish 
it from "uniformitarianism"; the latter describes 
a steady state in which the same agencies act at 
the same intensities forever; under the former, 
the processes continue but their rates and hence 
their relative importance may vary over time. 
Lyell restructuring geology in his Principles 
into “the last major all-explanatory system in 
earth science" (M. J. S. Rudwick, p. 298), found 
the key to his extension of geologic time in his 
observations of Mount Etna. In refuting the 
catastrophism of both neptunists and plutonists, 
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he denied also the transmutation of species 
(W. F. Cannon). Lyell though he established 
actualism as geological doctrine, had an outlook 
chiefly uniformitarian. Though Darwin's evolu- 
tionary image of the natural world was the re- 
sult of his learning to see through Lyell’s eyes 
(p. 288), the latter was the most reluctant of 
Darwin's friends to support the revolutionary 
theory of natural selection. 

HAROLD L. BURSTYN 

Carnegie-Mellon University 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. T'he European Discovery 
of America: The Northern Voyages, A.D. 500- 
1600. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. xviii, 712. $15.00. 


This is a grand book in many ways. It is grand 
in conception—a saga of European voyages on 
and across the North Atlantic from the Irish St. 
Brendan in the fifth or sixth centuries to the 
Virginia attempts at the end of the sixteenth 
century. (A second volume—"God willing," says 
Morison—will deal with the southern voyages.) 
It is grand in the way of a grand tour, recount- 
ing not only historical voyaging but Morison's 
travels—both his purposeful cruising along the 
explorers’ paths by sea and air, and the sojourns 
of a lifetime. Thus we are introduced to Jacques 
Cartier via an omelette enjoyed at Mont-Saint- 
Michel, while the French fishermen of '"Tl'erre- 
Neuve" are described from the deck of a steamer 
passing through the fishing fleet in June of 1900. 
It is grand in style, the Morisonian language 
rich, sweeping, and fittingly salty, although at 
times it seems the Admiral forgets which sail- 
ings he is talking about—the identification of 
Lord Edward Howard as "Captain R.N." and 
references to "shore liberty" on the American 
strand seem a bit too modern for the sixteenth 
century. And more often than not the dismissal 
of contrary views is too cavalier: Morison's dis- 
dain of "library geographers" vis-à-vis "historian 
yachtsmen," for example; of Eva G. R. Taylor 
for eschewing the sea she wrote about; of J. A. 
Williamson's argument that at least one of 
Cabot's ships entered the Caribbean; or of the 
Vinland Map that seems most guilty of being a 
Yale project. 

One anticipates three reactions to the volume. 
The reading public will devour it as an im- 
mense saga of hardy men and the cruel sea—it 
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was upon publication a “Book-of-the-Month 
Club" selection. Historians of the discoveries 
will incorporate the work into the controversies 
that surround the subject. Assuredly, for ex- 
ample, there will be many partisans of Morison's 
new path for John Cabot’s first voyage, and as 
many nit-pickers. And admittedly there are nits 
to pick on this and on other points, most ob- 
viously a capricious reading of John Day’s let- 
ter describing Cabot’s landing place where a 
reference to "dung" is accepted as evidence of 
moose or caribou while a reference to “big trees 
from which masts of ships are made" is ignored 
—the first fitting Morison’s chosen spot, the lat- 
ter not. But in such controversies only a few 
will agree that it is all a great, unending game 
and that the paucity of evidence precludes final 
solutions. One suspects that Morison is among 
the few: for all his decisiveness, he labels his 
own thought on a given subject a "sixpenny 
contribution." Finally, historians generally and, 
more specifically, the historian of discovery as 
the diffusion of knowledge rather than simply 
ship sailings—a distinction Morison does not 
make—will accept the volume as a grand and 
convenient reference work, not only of the sail- 
ings but of the literature and of sea matters in 
general. For among the very best parts of the 
book are the extensive bibliographies and notes 
appended à la Justin Winsor to each chapter, 
and the very best chapters are those on "Eng- 
lish Ships and Seamen" and “The French Mari- 
time Background." 

DARRETT B. RUTMAN 

University of New Hampshire 


ALISON GILBERT OLSON ànd RICHARD MAXWELL 
BROWN, editors. Anglo-American Political Rela- 
tions, 1675-1775. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. x, 283. $10.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of the Twentieth 
Conference on Early American History held at 
Rutgers to observe that university's bicentennial 
in 1966. One aim accomplished was to show new 
lines of research. Thus Professor Olson wisely 
emphasized the importance of studying the men 
who made Anglo-colonial politics work—the 
governors, agents, and private businessmen. 
The editors of this volume are adherents of 
the C. M. Andrews school of thought that the 
colonial period of American history is Anglo- 
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American and that the mother country there- 
fore must be brought to the forefront. 

Of the contributors, David Williams most 
clearly recognizes the basic facts of the Anglo- 
American eighteenth-century connection. The 
English and Americans lived politically in “two 
separate worlds” set apart by great distances, 
tenuous communications, ignorance bred from 
lack of contacts, and the coming of age of a 
colony in a wilderness environment. 

The most effective features of the book are 
the vignettes of various colonial governors and 
agents with the audacity of their voyages and 
efforts to maintain a working relationship and 
to refine governmental machinery. They vary 
from the portrait of a typical early eighteenth- 
century New York manager like Lewis Morris 
to William Byrd, the Virginia friend of many 
lesser English politicians. Lovejoy’s picture of 
Sir William Berkeley is lifelike. Richard Dunn's 
characterizations of Randolph, Andros, and Al- 
bemarle are helpful, while Williams' Nicholson 
comes alive. Katz's study of James de Lancey 
and his ability to interweave his useful London 
and New York connections to their mutual 
benefit is masterful. 

John Shy makes an interesting comparison of 
the views of two colonial governors, Henry 
Elis and Thomas, Pownall, emphasizing the 
polarization of opinion in regard to colonial 
policy that took place from 1763 to 1775 (p. 
169). He makes the point that Pownall from 
his own viewpoint as a friend of America never- 
theless recognized in the fourth edition of his 
Principles of Polity that Americans would not 
accept representation in the British Parliament, 
even if the British government offered it. Ed- 
mund Burke objected to Pownall's rather weak 
explanation that after 1763 American affairs be- 
came an object of politics, "the tools and in- 
struments of faction." Shy's argument is convinc- 
ing that if Governors Pownall and Ellis are 
taken to represent the limits of what was con- 
ceivable in American policy between 1763 and 
1775, the range of historical possibilities was 
very narrow and not as wide as many have 
thought. Shy's contention is that Pownall's 
philosophy provides evidence that British colo- 
nial policy on the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion was neither fortuitous nor susceptible to 
change. 

Another of Shy’s assumptions is that British 
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imperial policy had begun to change in many 
important ways early, certainly befóre 1750, 
and that these changes were merely accelerated 
by the Seven Years’ War. Kannan's study shows 
that the development of English pressure groups 
hostile to America reduced the chance of com- 
promise. The colonies began to be regarded by 
the British government in a new way—a way 
that Shy categorizes as the search for rationality. 
Shy argues that equity and efficiency were the 
keys to this imperial policy based on reason. 

An excellent bibliographical essay by Joseph 
E. Illick points out that the interest in institu- 
tions and policy shown by the imperial his 
torians of Andrews' generation emphasized grad- 
ual development and continuity whereas today's 
concentration on political, economic, and social 
roots leads to more emphasis on change and 
conflict. 

Although this has the weakness of being a 
collection of essays by different scholars it con- 
tains many valuable suggestions for students of 
the period. 

ANNE G. PANNELL 
Sweet Briar College 


H. E. S. FISHER. The Portugal Trade: A Study 
of Anglo-Portuguese Commerce 1700—1770. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Company; distrib. by Barnes 
and Noble, New York. 1971. Pp. xvi, 171. $9.50. 


It can be said at once that this book is likely 
to remain the standard work on its subject. 
Based on a wide range of archival and primary 
printed sources in England and Portugal, the 
author describes the impressive growth of Eng- 
lish trade with Portugal to 1760 and its sub- 
sequent decline in the 1760s. He then analyzes 
in turn the four commodity trades that together 
accounted for an overwhelming proportion of 
all Anglo-Portuguese commercial transactions. 
These were the trade in English textiles to 
Portugal, whence a high percentage was re- 
exported to Brazil; the shipment of English and 
North American foodstuffs (chiefly food grains 
and codfish) to Portugal; the import of Portu- 
guese wine into England; the transfer of Bra- 
zilian gold from Portugal to England. 

In general the trade was chiefly conducted 
between London, Lisbon, and Oporto, although 
other ports in both countries were actively 
engaged and much of the gold was transferred 
by the monthly Lisbon-Falmouth packet boats, 
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which were exempt from search by the Portu- 
guese customs officers. London-based English 
merchants largely controlled and financed the 
trade, although from the 1730s onward English 
merchant houses in Portugal and in the 1760s 
North American merchants became increasingly 
involved. The extent of commercial investment 
varied with the branch of business, but at the 
trade's height in the 1750s total sums involved 
had reached very considerable proportions. Dr. 
Fisher estimates that between 1700 and 1760 
the generally rising imports of Luso-Brazilian 
gold coin and bullion into England may have 
totalled about £25 million in value—a sum 
amounting to about six per cent of all re- 
corded imports into England during those 
decades. A concluding chapter discusses the re- 
lationship between the Portugal trade and tbe 
development of the English economy in the 
eighteenth century. The value of this carefully 
researched book is enhanced by a number of 
statistical tables and appendixes, and it is well 
illustrated, printed, and produced. 

C. R. BOXER . 

Yale University 


JAMES KIRKER. Adventures to China: Americans 
in the Southern Oceans, 1792—1812. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. 192. $7.50. 


The first serious venture of the United States 
into the China trade began in 1792 with the 
French declaration of war against England and 
came to a temporary close with the U.S. declara- 
tion of war against England in 1812. Prior to 
American independence the trade of the Indian 
and Pacific oceans was the monopoly of the East 
India Company and the South Sea Company 
and was thus closed to American colonists. Im- 
mediately after independence the Americans 
found it difficult to compete in the China trade, 
partly because of the continued monopoly of 
the East India Company and partly because the 
Americans had difficulty in finding an effective 
medium of exchange for the silks, teas, and 
porcelain of Canton. 

Britain's involvement in the Napoleonic wars 
changed all this. American vessels now became 
neutral carriers to the warring nations. The 
larger merchant firms took advantage of the 
opening of the West Indies to the Americans, 
and with silver bullion so obtained they sent 
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their ships on direct voyages to Canton, where 
they purchased their cargoes with Spanish dol- 
lars. The merchants of Boston and some of the 
smaller ports, however, used a different tech- 
nique. Their ships left for the islands of the 
Southern Hemisphere where seal skins were ob- 
tained for the China trade. Later they dis- 
covered the considerable demand for sandal 
wood. It is with the voyages of the sealing ships 
that Mr. Ricker's anecdotal account is con- 
cerned. 

And a fascinating account it is. There is 
nothing profound here: no searching economic 
or political analyses, no sweeping theories of in- 
ternational finance or balances of power. It is 
simply a series of eye-catching vignettes of those 
men and ships who worked their way into the 
South Atlantic, then both east and westward to 
the China coast. These are tales of the Falkland 
Islands, of Mas Afuera, of the sealing grounds 
of the Indian Ocean, of the Fijis, and finally of 
Canton itself. It is the story of the sealing gangs 
left ashore for long periods of time; of "alone 
men," whose ships abandoned them in remote 
places; of small wars fought between gangs of 
Yankee sailors for control of the breeding 
grounds. Even more hair raising are the ac- 
counts of the bloody battles in the South Pacific 
for the sandalwood trade and of the "beach 
combers" (white castaways) who organized South 
Pacific island tribes against each other in violent 
conflict. 

Mr. Ricker's material is based on firsthand, 
eyewitness accounts by men who were in those 
places and did those things. His sources are care- 
fully identified in footnotes, but unfortunately 
there is no organized bibliography to which one 
might turn for quick reference. 

JOHN J. NOLDE 
University of Maine, 
Orono 


NILS RUNEBY. Den nya vürlden och den gamla: 
Amerikabild och emigrationsuppfatining i Sve- 
rige 1820-1860. [The New World and the Old: 
The Image of America and the Concept of 
Emigration in Sweden, 1820-1860]. (Scandina- 
vian University Books. Studia Historica Up- 
saliensia, Number 390.) [Uppsala: Almgvist & 
Wiksells.] 1969. Pp. 501. 48 S. kr. 


Swedish emigration studies at Uppsala Uni- 
versity have produced this admirable volume 
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on attitudes toward the United States and the 
emigration problem in Sweden in the four 
decades before the American Civil War. The 
book follows chronologically but not substan- 
tively Harald Olovson's Amerika i Svensk Lit- 
eratur (1990), which covers the period from 
1750 to 1820. Runeby's volume is based on an 
impressive array of documentary, manuscript, 
newspaper, and monographic materials, listed 
at the rear of the book and in the ample bot- 
tom-of-page citations. There is a brief sum- 
mary in English, but it cannot abstract the 
mass of information in the book any more than 
can this brief review. 

After an introductory survey of other treat- 
ments of Swedish and European images of 
America Runeby proceeds to an analysis of the 
literature about America and emigration from 
1820 to 1840, a period in which there was 
virtually no emigration to the United States 
from Sweden. Letters of travelers to America, 
diaries of visitors, reports of businessmen who 
had American connections, consular reports, 
and controversies in Swedish newspapers such 
as Aftonbladet concerning the American re- 
publican experiment are examined. Beginning 
in the early 1840s emigration to the United 
States became a reality evoking strong negative 
reactions in Sweden. The long-drawn-out con- 
troversies in religious circles as to the dangers 
and rewards of emigration are fully developed 
by Runeby, thus filling out George M. Stephen- 
son's notable volume, Religious Aspects of Swe- 
dish Immigration (1932). Runeby's book con- 
cludes with a discussion of Swedish attitudes 
toward the controversies in the United States 
in the 1850s, such as slavery and the changing 
nature of America. Eventually virtually all 
restraints on emigration were abandoned ex- 
cept for admonitions as to the physical dangers 
involved in going to America. 

The author gives an effective account of the 
views of articulate parts of the Swedish popula- 
tion during the period covered. He does not, 
however, present to any extent the views of 
the mass of the emigrants as reflected in their 
America letters. The book is essentially a study 
in Swedish intellectual history as it relates to 
America and emigration. 

CARLTON C. QUALEY 
Minnesota Historical 
Society 
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DEREK HOPWOOD. The Russian Presence in Syria 
and Palestine, 1843-1914: Church and Politics 
in the Near East. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 282. $7.00. 


Derek Hopwood's claim that "Orthodox Arab 
society was set on a path which would have 
been notably different had it not been for Rus- 
sian intervention" may sound hyberbolic, but 
it is impressively supported by a detailed de- 
scription of Russian activity in Syria and Pales- 
tine from 1843 to 1914. This activity was part 
of the general policy of St. Petersburg in raising 
the prestige of Russia in the Orthodox Fast or 
Pravoslaunyi Vostok through the use of cultural 
and ecclesiastical channels to supplement the 
traditional diplomatic agencies of Imperial Rus- 
sia in the Near East. Thus, through the estab- 
lishment of ecclesiastical missions under the suc- 
cessive leadership of such famous Russian hier- 
archs as Porfirii Uspenskii, Kiril Naumov, and 
Antonin Kapustin and agencies such as the 
Palestine Committee, the Palestine Commission, 
and more significantly the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society, the Russians established them- 
selves conspicuously in Syria and Palestine so 
that by the eve of the First World War they 
were considered by some as the likely heirs to 
that part of the Ottoman Empire in the event 
of the latter's dissolution. Understandably, the 
Russian presence aroused considerable, even 
though at times exaggerated, commentary in the 
dispatches of British and French representatives 
in the Levant. It was, however, a complex and 
frequently puzzling activity characterized by 
disagreements and rivalries among the Russian 
leaders themselves—lay and ecclesiastic—as to 
objectives and methods and by an atmosphere 
of suspicion between the Russian agents and 
the Greek hierarchy of che Jerusalem and 
Antioch Patriarchates as the Russians sought to 
champion the local Arab Orthodox population. 

These factors often led to confusion and in- 
effectiveness on behalf of the Russians, but they 
managed to set up a great number of schools 
and disseminate Russian as well as Orthodox 
culture among the Arab Orthodox, encourage 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and generally 
elevate Russian interest, scholarly and popular, 
in the Orthodox East with which the Russians 
had had historical and religious ties since the 
tenth century. 

The story in this form is not entirely new, 
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although Hopwood’s account treats in greater 
detail the activities of the missions. I, among 
others, concerned myself with the same problem 
six years earlier in Russian Interests in Palestine 
1882-1914 (1968). (Despite the dates of the title, 
the narrative really begins, as does Hopwood’s, 
with the preliminaries for the establishment of 
the First Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Jeru- 
salem under Porfirii Uspenskii.) Besides Russian 
published sources, Hopwood utilized the dis- 
patches from the British Embassy in Constan- 
tinople and the British Consulates in Beirut, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem deposited at the 
Public Record Office, as well as Arabic pub- 
lished accounts. But, interestingly enough, de- 
spite some illuminating details these new sources 
do not alter appreciably our understanding of 
this subject. There is therefore a remarkable 
agreement between Hopwood and previous ac- 
counts as to the outcome of this Russian ven- 
ture in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

For me at least, one of the most usefu] chap- 
ters was the second, which discussed the reli- 
gious, social, and economic situation of the 
"Orthodox World of Syria and Palestine," a 
subject very much in need of further investiga- 
tion and for which nineteenth-century Russian 
travel accounts provide invaluable data. In this 
venture, as well as when he discusses the “di- 
lemma of the Christian Arab," Hopwood also 
reflects the influence of his mentor Albert 
Hourani, but then moves on to trace the in- 
terest of young Russian-trained Arab teachers 
in Russian literary figures such as Gogol, Push- 
kin, Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Gorkii, some of 
whom they translated into Arabic at the turn 
of the century. This is a fascinating story that 
is increasingly occupying the attention of Soviet 
Orientalists. I wish that Hopwood had dwelt on 
this topic in greater detail. Still, it is Hop- 
wood's treatment of the impact of the Russian 
policy—which sometimes was counterproductive 
as far as official Russian conservative philosophy 
was concerned—on the Arab Orthodox coin- 
munity that makes it a welcome addition to the 
increasing body of scholarly literature on the 
interests of the great powers in the Eastern 
Mediterranean up to World War ı. American, 
British, and Russian interests have been treated 
respectively. We need a study on French in- 
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terests in Syria and Palestine during the same 
period. 
THEOFANIS G. STAVROU 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


STUART L. BERNATH. Squall across the Atlantic: 
American Civil War Prize Cases and Diplomacy. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1970. Pp. x, 229. $6.50. 


FRANK J. MERLL Great Britain and the Con- 
federate Navy, 1861-1865. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 342. $7.50. 


These two monographs admirably illuminate 
the international dimension of the American 
Civil War. In view of the enormous amount 
of writing about that conflict it is strange that 
the response of the British government to Con- 
federate efforts to acquire naval vessels in 
Britain has not been studied in depth. Equally 
strange has been the neglect of historians to 
study the important prize cases arising from 
American efforts to maintain the blockade of 
the South, primarily against British interlopers 
seeking profit of trade. Professors Bernath and 
Meri fil these gaps in their carefully re- 
searched, soundly reasoned, and well-written 
studies. 

A prodigious amount of research, both in the 
usual and out-of-the-way places, has gone into 
the writing of these monographs, especially 
Merli’s. Both volumes include bibliographical 
essays that are excellent guides to the study of 
Anglo-American relations during the Civil War. 
While both studies are well written, Merli's sub- 
ject with its aspects of adventure and intrigue 
lends itself to a more sprightly presentation. 

Merli writes against a broader background 
that includes a masterful account of Confed- 
erate naval strategy and personnel. Moreover, 
he gives a valuable discussion of such matters 
as a technical evaluation of the famous rams 
and the fatal defects of Confederate finance 
and an administration so woefully lacking 
efficiency and real appreciation of sea power. 

But despite this extensive background, Merli 
never loses sight of his main theme, the response 
of Britain to the efforts of the Confederacy to 
acquire a navy in Britain and thus traverse 
Britain's neutral obligations. British response, 
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he cogently argues, was that of indifferent neu- 
trality that pleased neither North nor South. In 
her unaccustomed role as a neutral maritime 
power, Britain had to operate under an in- 
adequate law of neutrality in such a way as to 
avoid serious infringement of private interests, 
constitutional guarantees, and neutral obliga- 
tions. To do this, according to Merli, Britain 
was forced to go behind and beyond the law 
and to do what was necessary rather than what 
was legal to fulfill her obligations as a neutral. 
This required a due regard for differences in 
public opinion, the political situation, the state 
of the Royal Navy, circumstances in Europe 
and British North America, and last but not 
least the possible needs of Britain in the future 
when she might be a belligerent instead of a 
neutral. 

Bernath, in his discussion of the prize cases, 
also contends that Her Majesty's government 
anticipated a possible future use by Britain of 
the current American interpretation of belliger- 
ent rights and thus generally acquiesced in their 
enforcement despite frequent protests made in 
behalf of British neutral rights. The British 
government not only looked forward but also 
backward and recognized precedent for Amer- 
ican practice in earlier British interpretation 
of belligerent rights that, in the case of the 
continuous voyage doctrine, was extended in 
scope by the Americans. Bernath portrays with 
skill a situation that was a reversal of British 
and American roles of the French Revolu- 
tionary era. He describes with thoroughness and 
clarity the incidents from which the cases arose 
such as the seizure of British ships and cargoes, 
the violation of neutral territory, the mistreat- 
ment of neutral subjects, the court proceedings 
and administrative maneuverings, and the dip- 
lomatic consequences that followed. 

Protection of American and British national 
interests, at the moment and for the future, 
and the preservation of peace, as both Bernath 
and Merli make clear, required statesmanship 
demonstrating skill and wisdom. In Anglo- 
American relations the ships of state encoun- 
tered vexatious squalls, but pilots like Lincoln 
and Seward in Washington and Palmerston and 
Russell in London steered them away from the 
hurricane of conflict. In all probability such a 
hurricane would have enabled the South to win 
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its independence, but there would have been no 
United States strong enough in the twentieth 
century to redress the Old World balance of 
power tilted against Britain in two world wars. 
MALCOLM LESTER 
Davidson College 


C. L. SULZBERGER. The Last of the Giants. [New 
York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. xv, 1063. 
$12.50. 


This journal of C. L. Sulzberger's travels and 
interviews from 1954 through 1963 will often 
be cited, particularly the opening two chapters, 
which consist of selections of the most quotable 
bons mots uttered by his many interviewees. 
Unfortunately, clever quotations and long in- 
terviews with famous men do not a history 
make. I find myself in full agreement with the 
author's confession that he finds this “a sporadic 
and incomplete account." Far too long and 
sometimes trivial, the book is predicated on the 
thesis that anything said by the great and the 
near-great is both news and history. 

How valuable is it for historians? Although 
some small bits of knowledge may be added to 
what we already know, I found no great revela- 
tions. In both the introductory chapter and the 
text, for example, Sulzberger treats his surmise 
that de Gaulle executed a coup d'état in 1958 
as new and novel—which it is decidedly not. 
The characters we have become all too familiar 
with reappear in their usual grab: Averell 
Harriman is always the partisan politician be- 
fore anything else; Dulles is the inflexible mor- 
alist; American policy makers in general are 
wellàntentioned good men only responding to 
the challenge of international communism. 
Though the jacket claims that, freed from the 
restraints of the New York Times, this book 
permits Sulzberger to be "informal, unfettered, 
and often irreverent,” this "new breed of 
journalist" surfaces largely in the form of quick, 
superficial one-liners where he gives his opinion 
of this statesman or that policy. Detailed re- 
search may find a few exceptions, but the es- 
sence of each important interview found its 
way into Sulzberger’s columns. To a great 
degree, then, the book consists of elaborations 
on his columns interspersed with some political 
gossip and an occasional sketchy observation 
by the author. 
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'The one exception may be his treatment of 
“The Last of the Giants,” Charles de Gaulle. 
Again the substance of Sulzberger on de Gaulle 
has appeared in his books and columns, but 
the first six chapters—the only ones of the 
forty-seven that have any internal unity— 
present a cohesive and persuasive body of 
evidence. His findings are not new; de Gaulle 
is an anachronism from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But in that first eighty-seven pages the 
substance of a real book appears. 

The journal also provides context if not 
depth in helping us understand the nature of 
the cold war—and that is probably its lasting 
value. How Sulzberger, a classic example of 
the cold-war liberal journalist, viewed inter- 
national affairs is of interest itself. His com- 
ment, for instance, "that Larry [Norstad] was 
the only American general . . . during the 
[Second World] war who was as interested in 
winning the peace . . . and therefore favored 
military operations in eastern Europe to save 
that area from the Russians" (p. 124), says 
more about the author in 1954 than it does 
about Norstad in 1944. More important, even 
though many of those interviewed spoke con- 
sciously for the public record, the overall effect 
after a reading of these formal talks and casual 
conversations is to acquire some sensitivity for 
the atmosphere of the cold war and under- 
standing of the men who conduct it. 'The fear 
and suspicion that inevitably accompanies an 
armed truce permeates the entire book on the 
part of both author and subjects. 

The book holds a vicarious fascination for 
the general reader, for it brings him into con- 
tact with the movers and doers of the world; 
for the researcher, fascination is not enough. 

WARREN F. KIMBALL 
Rutgers University, 
Newark 


BRUCE DOUGLASS and ROSS TERRILL, editors. China 
and Ourselves: Explorations and Revisions by a 
New Generation. Preface by EDGAR snow. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press. 1970. Pp. xxii, 259. $7.50. 


If there is one thing that distinguishes the new- 
est generation of China specialists from their 
academic elders it is their acceptance of Com- 
munist rule in the People's Republic. Even in 
most of the sympathetic older scholars there 
lurks a double preoccupation: Where did the 
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United States "go wrong," thereby losing the 
fabled third force? and just how big a problem 
is the China Problem? 

Of the ten men who composed this stimulat- 
ing collection of essays, half are American (four 
of the others are from the Commonwealth, one 
is Japanese) and all are either aspiring or recent 
Ph.D's. Four have worked, studied, and traveled 
in the People's Republic. Their ideological pre- 
dilections cannot be spotted—indeed, the most 
openly sympathetic with revolutionary China is 
a faithful Roman Catholic. 

Stephen Fitzgerald, of the Australian Na- 
tional University, visited China in 1968, during 
the Great Cultural Revolution. In his essay he 
takes up the problems of why a full-scale civil 
war did not develop after 1966. "One answer 
is that the Cultural Revolution was primarily a 
struggle between Communists. . . . There is very 
little evidence to sustain the claim that there 
was within the Party a conspiracy working for 
the overthrow of communism and the restora- 
tion of capitalism." Later in his discussion 
Fitzgerald points out that, at least in 1968, 
while Mao constituted a semidivine figure for 
many Chinese, he appeared not to inspire fear. 

Parting company with many social scientists, 
Jon Saari of Harvard, in discussing moderniza- 
tion in general and its application to China, 
states bluntly that the last two centuries have 
seen “untold brutality and violence—witness 
the two world wars alone—whose deeper causes 
lie rooted in the strains of the process of mod- 
ernization.” It is little wonder, therefore, that 
when the Chinese turned on foreign enterprises 
they did so like men throwing off a degrading 
and brutalizing dependence. 

Tom Englehardt and Ross Terrill of Harvard 
explore two facets of America’s China preoc- 
cupation: Englehardt describes the simple- 
minded insensitivity that could provoke an old 
China hand to refer to cleaned-up Shanghai 
as a "moral nightmare," while Terrill details 
the lunatic anti-communism that drove John 
Carter Vincent from the State Department. 

Most insightful of the essayists, perhaps, is 
Edward Friedman, now of Wisconsin. Friedman 
proves himself a redoubtable seer by foretelling 
that "the accepted belief about 'the same old 
roadblock in the way: the fate of the Island of 
Taiwan, is a myth. I would suggest that there 
is no cluster of fundamental, vital, irreconcil- 
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able interests separating the People’s Republic 
of China from the United States of America." 
(Since Edgar Snow takes precisely the opposite 
line in his otherwise excellent introduction, 
one can only hope that now he will read Fried- 
man.) 

Friedman's essay, stressing China's great 
power practicality, contrasts oddly with Neale 
Hunter's “The Good Earth and the Good 
Society." Hunter, now at the Australian Na- 
tional University, taught in Shanghai from 
1965 to 1967. He concentrates on China's 
"materialism," a reverence for the value of 
things and people. Here Hunter bumps right 
up against Friedman's Realpolitik by main- 
taining that in China one is "thrown back into 
the innocence of one's childhood or into the 
cultural infancy of the human race." 

This may explain why Peking invited our 
ping-pong team. 

JONATHAN MIRSKY 
Dartmouth College 
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PETER GREEN. Alexander the Great. New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. 272. $12.95. 


The reader might well approach a coffee-table 
book written by a well-known novelist with 
suspicion. Potboilers on Alexander appear every 
year, in all major languages. A glance at the 
first page might confirm suspicion. "On an early 
September day in the year 356 Bc a courier rode 
out of Pella . . . bearing dispatches for the 
King. He traveled southeast, making for Pot- 
idaea, a city of the Chalcidic peninsula, where 
the Macedonian army now lay; and he did not 
waste any time on his journey." It is pure 
Dumas. But let no one be deceived. This is a 
serious book, for the author, a Cambridge 
Ph.D., with his novelist's style and with the 
novelist’s interest in character, has the erudi- 
tion and the critical judgment of the historian. 
His Alexander is not the heroic leader or the 
remote philosopher-king of the German and the 
British mythopoeic tradition: he is the up-to- 
date political realist and purely military genius, 
the soldier-politician of flesh and blood, who 
has emerged from recent research. 

At times Green's desire for vivid and read- 
able presentation leads him astray into touch- 
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ing up the inadequate fart or relating dubious 
anecdote as fact—not because he does not know 
better. Thus, while the meetings with Indian 
philosophers are properlv described as largely 
apocryphal (p. 232), the meeting with Diogenes 
(totally-spurious) is told without even a warn- 
ing to the reader (p. 75); and the Lion of 
Chaeronea that "still stands guard, weathered 
and brooding, over that melancholy plain" 
(p. 51) was in fact set up again not many years 
ago. At times Green's original historical inter- 
pretations may not find general approval, as 
where he accepts (with fair warning) Diodorus’ 
account against Arrian’s on the battle of the 
Granicus (p. 96), without really making much 
better sense of that battle than the orthodox 
version. But this at least demonstrates that the 
author has brought independent thought to 
bear on the problems. The book is well in- 
formed and excitingly written. The maps and 
other aids are adequate, the pictures, ranging 
from coins and archeological remains to medie- 
val illuminations, are expertly selected and 
well (often superbly) printed. The bibliography 
will be of use to serious students and even to 
professional scholars. 

E. BADIAN 

Harvard University 


T. SULIMIRSKI. The Sarmatians. (Ancient Peoples 
and Places, Volume 73.) New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1970. Pp. 267. $10.00. 


A half century has passed since the appearance 
of Rostovtzeff's Iranians and Greeks in South 
Russia, and during the interim archeologists 
have uncovered great quantities of Sarmatian 
artifacts. In his history of the Sarmatians Pro- 
fessor Sulimirski has attempted a synthesis of 
these data, and for this labor he deserves the 
thanks of both historians and archeologists. 
Sarmatian is a generic term used to denote 
a complex of Indo-Iranian nomadic-pastoral 
peoples, including the Roxolani, lazyges, and 
Alans. These various Sarmatian peoples roamed 
through Central Asia and South Russia during 
the millennium preceding the fall of the Roman 
Empire. They never formed into great hordes 
as did the Huns and the Mongols, and their 
impact upon other cultures was less intense. 
The normal difficulties of writing history 
largely from archeological evidence (Sarmatian 
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culture was nonliterate) are exacerbated by the 
close cultural relation of the various Sarmatian 
peoples. As a result, when written evidence 
provided by observers is inconclusive, or when 
there simply is no written evidence, Sulimirski's 
attribution of a particular find to a specific 
ancient people raises doubts in the reader's 
mind. Sulimirski's assertion that the Alans were 
moving into the Volga steppe region during the 
third century s.c, more than three hundred 
years before they are first mentioned in the 
written sources, illustrates another of the au- 
thor's methods that is of dubious value. 

Though the written sources are not numer- 
ous, Sulimirski fails to take full advantage of 
them; this is particularly so when he deals with 
the Alans in the west, the Sarmatian people 
concerning whom we are best informed. There 
were, for example, at least six separate Alan 
groups in Gaul, Italy, and Spain-Africa during 
the fifth century and later, but Sulimirski dis- 
cusses only two of them. The role of the Alans 
at Constantinople is all but ignored, and the 
great Alan generals Ardaburius and Aspar are 
consigned to oblivion. Sulimirski also misses 
some very important archeological evidence: an 
inscription from Vendóme bearing the Alan 
name Gerasp and the Central Asiatic bow- 
legged man motif found on Aquitanian-style 
artifacts. Sulimirski's failure to use the written 
sources adequately is exacerbated by his ignor- 
ance of recent scholarly work done on the 
Alans in the west. 

As history The Sarmatians is inadequate be- 
cause the author does not take full advantage 
of the written sources. As a guide to art and 
archeology the book is of considerable value. 

BERNARD S. BACHRACH 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
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M.-D. CHENU, O.P. Nature, Man and Society in 
the T welfth Century: Essays on New Theolog:- 
cal Perspectives in the Latin West. With a 
preface by ETIENNE GILSON. Selected, edited, 
and translated by JEROME TAYLOR and LESTER 
K. LITTLE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1968. Pp. xxi, 361. $12.50. 


When M.-D. Chenu's La théologie au douzieme 
siècle appeared in 1957 it received scant notice 
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from the historical] journals of this country. 
From the perspective of more than a decade 
there is now no doubt that it is the leading 
interpretation of medieval intellectual history 
to have appeared since World War ıı and that 
it fully merits the present excellent translation 
into English. For the English version Professors 
Taylor and Little have selected nine of the 
original nineteen chapters, updated the scholarly 
apparatus, and translated into English the 
Latin texts as well. Now that Chenu's work has 
become a classic it is appropriate to attempt an 
explanation of how it best serves the historian. 
Although Chenu originally wrote the chapters 
as separate articles, he nonetheless conceives of 
theology as the allembracing discipline of the 
twelfth century and thereby provides an under- 
lying unity to the book. With masterly skill he 
is able to elucidate the interconnections among 
speculative thought, literary texts, educational 
institutions, and social classes. Working with 
such diverse materials, he searches out their 
points of contact in an effort to arrive at an 
interior comprehension of the twelfth century. 

Historians will be particularly interested in 
three of his approaches. The opening chapters 
probe the internal coherence of certain im- 
portant concepts of the period, such as nature, 
man, and the symbolic mentality. An especially 
helpful study in this Line distinguishes the 
varieties and ambiguities of Platonism in the 
twelfth century. Chenu then turns his attention 
to historiography by exploring the mutual inter- 
action between history and theology and the 
competition among theologians between the his- 
torical and the rational approach. The final 
chapters show how the social context condi- 
tioned religious reform. It was not the monks 
of the rural countryside but the canons and 
laity of the newly prosperous towns who pro- 
duced the evangelical awakening of the twelfth 
century. The populous urban milieu inspired 
new ideals of preaching and poverty that pre- 
pared the way for the mendicant orders. Social 
conditions were influential not only in popular 
piety, however, but also in theological specula- 
tion. In a noteworthy chapter Chenu traces 
how the urban environment encouraged the 
professionalization of the theological master 
and his perfection of the scholastic techniques 
of questioning, which in turn transformed 
theology from Biblical exegesis to rationally 
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disciplined doctrine. Because of the social ac- 
ceptance of the professional theological master, 
the views of theologians could advance beyond 
those of past authorities. Thus a social environ- 
ment prompted an element of progress within 
the traditions of theology. Not only is this a 
work for theologians, because Chenu under- 
stands theology, but also for historians, because 
of the pivotal place of theology in medieval 
society. Through Chenu's insights we can better 
understand the twelfth century. 

JOHN W. BALDWIN 

Johns Hopkins University 


WILLIAM ANDERSON. Castles of Europe: From 
Charlemagne to the Renaissance. Foreword by 
SIR JOHN HACKETT. New York: Random House. 


1970. Pp. 304. $35.00. 


This is a strange book, at once difficult to 
classify and to review. For one thing, the title 
is completely misleading. Chapter 1 is a survey 
of the history of fortification from earliest times 
to the Carolingian era, and the final chapters 
go far beyond the Renaissance, even up to the 
“Wimbledon baronial” of late Victorian times. 
Nor is this volume devoted entirely to castles 
as the term is generally understood. Fortifica- 
tions of every variety are dealt with, ranging 
from the rude enclosures of primitive Germanic 
and Slavic peoples to the sophisticated mural 
defenses of Carcassonne and the sixteenth-cen- 
tury outworks of Prague. There are long sec- 
tions dealing with the castle as the cradle of 
European secular literature and with medieval 
strategy and tactics in the open field, topics 
that are at best peripheral to the main thesis. 
Even though the page format is generous, to 
cram this much material, along with 396 plates 
—many of them full page—and 28 maps and 
plans, into 293 pages is to do less than justice to 
the medieval castle. 

The reader must also be on the lookout for 
some fairly obvious misstatements and faulty 
interpretations. That there were anything like 
sixty thousand Christian knights at Las Navas 
de Tolosa in 1212 (p. 151) is open to serious 
question without supporting evidence that such 
a number of men and mounts could have been 
provisioned in a rugged, semiarid terrain that 
the enemy had occupied for some weeks prior 
to the Christian advance. It is also fairly well 
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established that the author of De Expugnatione 
Lyxbonensi was not a cleric (p. 150). A final 
criticism is that Mr. Anderson has failed to 
appreciate the professional capabilities of 
medieval commanders. Following a long-out- 
moded conception of warfare in the Middle 
Ages, he insists that the strategic and tactical 
offensive was the sole expedient of the medieval 
general. This view ignores completely the suc- 
cessful campaigns of the early Latin kings of 
Jerusalem, who avoided combat whenever pos- 
sible and achieved victory by means of strategic 
maneuver that preserved both the field army 
and the vital fortresses. Nor is adequate notice 
taken of the occasions on which the victorious 
army stood on the defensive to profit from the 
ill-considered assaults of the enemy, as at 
Tenchebrai (1106) and the Standard (1138). 
Despite the foregoing criticism, which may 

seem unduly harsh, and despite the formidable 
price, this is a book that will be indispensable 
to anyone who has even the slightest interest in 
either medieval military history or the history 
of fortification. Nowhere else can there be 
found a study that brings the military architec- 
ture of East Central Europe and the Balkans 
into the total framework of warfare in the 
Middle Ages. And certainly in no other volume 
can be found the extravagant wealth of illus- 
tration that the author and his collaborator, 
Wim Swaan, have contrived to put between 
covers. If mortgaging the family homestead is 
necessary, do so; the reward will be well worth 
the sacrifice. 

JOHN BEELER 

University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro 


J. t. KIRBY. Henry IV of England. [Hamden, 
Conn.:] Archon Books. 1971. Pp. 280. $7.75. 


Those who choose to write biographies of 
medieval men of affairs realize that their labors 
must be tilted toward the res gestae rather than 
the vita. J. L. Kirby takes care to warn us in 
advance that his work on Henry 1v has “a some- 
what old fashioned air” and consists "mainly of 
the story of his reign." 

But if the story is well told a legitimate pur- 
pose is still served, for between the long article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography written 
by T. F. Tout in 1917 and the four volumes of 
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J. H. Wylie (1884-98) there is little for the 
reader, either of a scholarly or a popular 
nature. The historical imagination has always 
run more readily toward Richard n, Henry’s 
cousin and predecessor or toward Henry v, his 
son and successor. Shakespeare and the Tudor 
mythographers were correct in deciding where 
the drama and the human interest lay. 

Kirby has wisely pursued a different line of 
attack. The subtitle of this book might well be, 
not "the story of Henry's reign," but rather, 
"the story of how Henry tried to run the gov- 
ernment." Kirby comes to royal biography by 
way of research on Henry's council, the new 
and flexible organ by means of which the king 
hoped to expedite business and load his "cabi- 
net" with his own partisans. Because of this 
bias we are given an inside view of the eternal 
problems of government. If not exciting, the 
story is convincing, written more from the 
Public Record Office than the Rolls Series. 
There is also a concise account of the conun- 
drum over Richard ır's last parliament—or was 
it Henry iv's first?—as well as Henry's early 
travels abroad and his quarrels with his son. 
Frustration is the keynote of it all. A statement 
on page 161 sums up not only the year 1403 
but all medieval government: "It was true that 
this year he had survived a great danger, sup- 
pressed a revolt and pacified the north. But the 
position was as difficult as ever." 

Every reviewer, even a complimentary one, 
wants to get a few licks in. Some recent scholar- 
ship has been ignored: Richard Jones on Rich- 
ard 11 and Thayron Sandquist on the coronation 
and holy oil, among others. There is very little 
on what the people of the realm thought about 
it all: only one reference to a private petition 
in the Parliament of 1411 touches on the con- 
ditions beyond the court. Lastly, some of the 
excellently chosen illustrations are poorly re- 
produced. But all things considered, this book 
is a worthy contribution to the growing body 
of literature on fifteenth-century England. 

JOEL T. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


LOUIS TRENARD, under the direction of. Histoire 
de Lille. Volume 1, Des origines à l'avénement 
de Charles Quint. (Publications de la Faculté 
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des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de Lille.) 
Lille: Librairie Giard. [1970.] Pp. xi, 510. 
As the first of a projected three volumes on the 
history of Lille, this book must bear the weight 
of a présentation géographique and several pre- 
faces written by the more or less eminent men 
who haye organized the work of others. The 
latter include most notably Gérard Sivéry, whose 
massive sections on socioeconomic and institu- 
tional history form the heart of the book, and 
Henri Platelle, who has written a fine study of 
the town's religious life. Otherwise admirable 
sections on origins and on art suffer from a 
paucity of material; a number of pictures of 
ruins and reproductions of old views show how 
much Lille has lost by the destruction of virtu- 
ally all her medieval architectural patrimony. 
Although Lille's site was settled in prehis- 
toric and Gallo-Roman times and the impor- 
tance of a nearby Carolingian villa is well 
attested, the town does not emerge into docu- 
mentation until 1066, when Count Baldwin v 
of Flanders founded the collegiate church of 
St. Pierre in Lille's castrum (the origins of 
which are unknown). A portus on the river 
Deüle was also in existence by this time, no 
doubt benefiting from the castrum. Lille sub- 
sequently became a major center of cloth manu- 
facturing, her wares and merchants appearing 
far and wide—most notably in Genoa and then 
in the fairs of Champagne; her political impor- 
tance in Flanders is attested by the role she 
played during the crisis of 1127. She was al- 
ready, one supposes, in possession of her laws 
and liberties, but her first surviving charter 
dates only from 1235, and it is not until the 
end of the century that her archives become 
substantial. Her passage into the French royal 
domain, 1304-69, oriented her commerce to 
France, and the finer cloth that had been 
destined for Italy was replaced by a cheaper 
product as well as by such new products as 
linens and leather goods—changes reinforced 
by the English embargo on wool to Flanders 
in 1836. In her capacity to survive through 
flexibility Sivéry sees one secret of Lille's suc- 
cess; in a similar sense he notes that the 
dispersion of manufacturing in the surround- 
ing countryside was a factor preventing the 
savage guild battles that wrecked more famous 
Flemish cities. Lille’s system of government, 
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which allowed new groups access to power, also 
made for inner peace and stability. With in- 
clusion in the Burgundian territorial complex, 
from 1884 on, Lille rose to the height of her 
political and cultural importance, partly on the 
basis of these foundations. (It was not until 
after the Middle Ages that she again became 
part of France proper—the Charles Quint of 
the title was the emperor, not the king of 
France.) " 

The authors of this book have served their 
city well. In a certain sense, as already sug- 
gested, the work tends to emphasize Lille's im- 
portance, but not unduly and, indeed, always 
usefully, in the face of general scholarly neg- 
lect of Lille in favor of other Flemish towns. 
The level of discussion is quite high, with 
coffee-table readability deliberately sacrificed to 
the sort of socioeconomic thoroughness culti- 
vated by the dominant French school today. On 
point after point, in consequence, this history 
of Lille can serve as a case study in a wider 
context—as Sivéry intends. The question of 
origins is one such point; another would be the 
complex interplay of lordships within the city 
and between the various holders of jurisdictions 
and privileges: the counts of Flanders, the kings 
of France, the urban magistrates, the church of 
St. Pierre (divided into its canons and its 
provost), the parochial organization, the bishop 
of Tournai, and the craft guilds. I would have 
liked a more independent treatment of straight 
history, rather than the absorption of it into a 
socioeconomic framework, and. I would have 
been grateful for an appendix of key documents 
discussed in the text. Otherwise I can only ex- 
press admiration. 

HOWARD KAMINSKY 
University of Washington 


KARL BITTMANN. Ludwig XI. und Karl der 
Kühne: Die Memoiren des Philippe de Com- 
mynes als historische Quelle. Volume 2. Part 1. 
(Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts 
für Geschichte, g/II/1.) Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1970. Pp. 891. DM 9o. 


PAUL MURRAY XENDALL. Louis XI: ". . . the 
Universal Spider... ." New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. 1971. Pp. 464. $10.00. 


'Though widely differing in many important re- 
spects these two books are alike in owing their 
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lifeblood to that celebrated fifteenth-century 
historical memorialist Philippe de Commynes. 
Professor Kendall' account of the life and 
character of King Louis xı is largely based on 
Commynes, whom he follows in many an amus- 
ingly described incident and perspicuous char- 
acter sketch, and whose general leanings, in 
particular the pronounced hero worship of 
Louis, he reproduces or even exaggerates. Dr. 
Bittmann, on the other hand, is almost exclu- 
sively concerned with exposing Commynes's in- 
accuracies, inconsistencies, and other historical 
faults. His analysis fully confirms what one has 
long suspected: that Commynes is one of the 
greatest liars in the history of historical writing. 
This is unfortunate, perhaps, for writers like 
Professor Kendall, who choose to use him ex- 
tensively or tend to inherit his misrepresenta- 
tions. On the other hand Professor Kendall is 
a biographer, not a historian, and one ought 
not perhaps to blame him for rejecting Dr. 
Bittmann’s self-appointed task of trying to sift 
truth from falsity. 

In a sense Kendall’s and Bittmann's books 
represent two extremes of historical writing. 
Kendall has so little history that one wonders 
if it is fair to review Louis XI in this journal. 
Notes are nonexistent; the value of new ma- 
terial is nullified because it is used without any 
documentation; no attempt is made to analyze 
or sift the available contemporary evidence. On 
the other hand Bittmann might be accused of 
abandoning history in favor of pure scholar- 
ship. His is an immensely detailed, intricate, 
and exhaustive analysis of all-the available in- 
formation bearing on every statement of Com- 
mynes concerning Louis x1 and Duke Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. Kendall can write. His 
narrative is vivid, lively, vigorous. He is brief 
and to the point. He concentrates on creating 
an image of Louis x1 that is at least consistent 
and competently constructed, even if perhaps as 
much fictitious as historical. Many of his other 
images are purely fictitious: the Swiss and their 
allies, for example, are dubbed “mountaineers,” 
or even "rude mountaineers.” Bittmann has 
fewer literary gifts; he is a scholar. Though he 
organizes his material well, he tends to be 
lengthy in his expositions and to drift off into 
commentary and generalization. But he brings 
new insights and new information to bear on 
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nearly every aspect of Franco-Burgundian rela- 
tions in Louis's reign: part 1 of his second 
volume, under notice here, discusses these rela- 
tions in the years 1472—74, together with Louis 
xr's relations with the Swiss between 1469 and 
1475. 

Neither of these books provides that detailed, 
well-documented, scholarly history of France 
during Louis xi's reign that is so badly needed. 
Mesmerized by the alleged vagaries of Louis's 
character and his supposed diplomatic skill and 
political vision, writers interested in the period 
have tended to turn to biographies, more or 
less popular, of the king. Kendall has only done 
again what was done in 1927 by Pierre Cham- 
pion. In some respects his book is less interest- 
ing and original than D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s 
King Spider, published in 1930, which finds no 
mention in his bibliography. Bittmann, on the 
other hand, has compiled a massive histori- 
ographical work that perforce ignores many of 
the most important problems of French history 
under Louis xi. But this work, which is far 
from complete, will remain an essential tool 
for serious historians long after Kendall's Louis 
XI has been forgotten and replaced. Meanwhile, 
the general public will read Kendall and con- 
tinue to subscribe to the version of Louis xi 
as a patriotic, crafty, unscrupulous, and bril- 
liantly successful tyrant and probably, ignoring 
Bittmann as Kendall does (apart from some 
petulant remarks in an appendix), continue to 
accept Commynes as a writer striving to be 
truthful. 

RICHARD VAUGHAN 
University of Huli 


FRANCO SIMONE. The French Renaissance: Medie- 
val Tradition and Italian Influence in Shaping 
the Renaissance in France. 'Translated from the 
Italian by H. GASTON HALL. [London:] Mac- 
millan; distrib. by St. Martin's Press, New York. 


1969. Pp. 335. $11.50. 


Franco Simone first published this book in Italy 
in 1961. Treating the period from about 1300 to 
1550, he sets out to update our views concerning 
the origins and direction of the French Renais- 
sance. His strength lies in che analysis of literary 
influences and the nailing down of traditions. 
In this study he puts his scholarship at the 
service of historiography with mixed results. 
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The following are his main points. Now that 
the revolt against the "Romantic" views of 
Michelet and Burckhardt can be more coolly 
assessed, we have come to appreciate that the 
French Renaissance was distinctive, although it 
reflected general and local traditions (introduc- 
tion). Stimuli provided by the Avignonese pa- 
pacy helped to rekindle native traditions in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the effects of 
outside influences, mostly Italian, may thus be 
seen to have been more modest (ch. 1). From 
the late fourteenth century French scholars and 
literati became sorely sensitive to Italian leader- 
ship, real or suspected, in the cultivation of 
eloquence and the revival of classical letters, but 
here again native differences swiftly emerged: 
Italian humanists were more addicted to literary 
style and the delights thereof (or at least were 
thought to be so), whereas French humanists, 
following a more traditional track, revealed 
deeper moral and theological concerns (ch. 2). 
A strong tradition of scholarship long held that 
the French fifteenth century exhibited little 
fresh interest in the pursuit of classical studies. 
This view is invalid; throughout the course of 
the century, from Clamanges and Montreuil to 
Fichet and Gaguin, imposing figures came 
forth to attest to the vitality of French literary 
culture (ch. 3). The productive force of this 
intellectual tradition was vigorously demon- 
strated in the early sixteenth century, when, in 
the movement for Church reform, French hu- 
manists won the vanguard by arguing that the 
new weapon of the miles Christi had to be 
learning (ch. 4). The native thrust of French 
letters was also manifested in the reception 
accorded to Petrarch's writings even in the six- 
teenth century: the French emphasis was un- 
mistakably moral (ch. 5). Finally, an appended 
review-discussion of Paul Renucci's Z’Aventure 
de l'Humanisme européen au moyen age (1953) 
is used to draw attention to the scholarly prepa- 
ration of the best of the fourteenth-century hu- 
manists, the better to highlight the distinctive 
nature of the Renaissance, in contrast to the 
renaissances of the twelfth or earlier centuries. 

Some of Simone's points are certainly worth 
making, particularly those of the second and 
fourth chapters. But his arguments are not well 
served by a plaintive tone, an insufficiency of 
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evidence with respect to the claims, and a 
mediocre translation. 
LAURO MARTINES 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


WILLIAM M. BOWsKY. The Finance of the Com- 
mune of Siena, 1287-1355. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 379, 3 maps. 
$16.00. 


The history of public finance in late medieval 
and Renaissance Italy remains largely unwrit- 
ten. William M. Bowsky's new book is there- 
fore a welcome beginning and should serve to 
stimulate further work in a neglected field, 
indeed, a field that historians who generalize 
about government, society, economy, and civic 
and religious ideology ignore at their peril. 
Bowsky adheres rigorously to the plan he has 
set himself: to analyze the machinery of Siena's 
fiscal administration and the variety of govern- 
mental expenses and sources of revenue during 
the buon governo of the nine governors and 
defenders of the Commune of Siena. He lists 
numerous minor taxes, fines, and fees; describes 
the dazio (direct tax) and the many gabelles in 
detail; assesses the significance of forced and 
voluntary loans and the “pawning” of public 
properties; and evaluates the tax burden borne 
by the contado. He devotes less space to ex- 
penses in these years, but concludes that Siena, 
like most city-states, had a rapidly expanding 
budget, a good part of which was devoted to 
military expenditure. He ends with a chapter 
comparing Sienese public finance to that of 
other communes about which something has 
been written. The text is followed by fourteen 
appendixes of varying utility, in which docu- 
ments are reproduced and chronologies com- 
piled, and three fold-out maps, clearly intended 
to be no more than broadly illustrative, since 
two are dated 1599 and the third 1723. There 
is no bibliography. 
Bowsky has brought together an impressive 
array of data, almost wholly from the archives, 
which he knows and uses well. His descriptions 
and conclusions will doubtless prove valuable 
guidelines for students of other Italian com- 
munes. But out of his careful factual analysis 
tantalizing questions arise. Most obvious are 
those involving the civic values of the Sienese— 
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the culture, if you will, of public finance. Other 
historians have noted a strong statist tendency 
in Florentine fiscal practices and institutions in 
the course of the fourteenth century, accom- 
panied by a major transformation of the citi- 
zens’ attitudes toward their government and 
their role as political men. Bowsky withholds 
comment on what happened at Siena. He 
also withholds comment on such interest- 
ing questions as why Sienese authorities, as 
quoted in a tax order of 1324, believed the 
contado communities and the contadini should 
be treated "benignly" (benigne tractare) for 
tax purposes. Were the reasons political, eco- 
nomic, humanitarian, or ideological? We don't 
know. But perhaps I expect too much of the 
first modern book of quality on Siena in the 
late Middle Ages. À second book, which I hope 
will be of wider scope, is in preparation. 

DAVID L. HICKS 

New York University 


BAYARD DODGE, editor and translator. The Fih- 
rist of al-Nadim: A Tenth-Century Survey of 
Muslim Culture. In two volumes. (Records of 
Civilization: Sources and Studies, Number 83.) 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxxiv, 570; 572-1149. $40.00 the set. 


In A.D. 987 or 988 the Baghdad bookseller Abu 
alFaraj Muhammad al-Nadim completed his 
Fihrist or catalog. It mav have been begun as 
simply that, a catalog for the patrons of his 
father's and his own bookstore. But as his own 
reading and interests grew the catalog was trans- 
formed into a guide and, in the end, into an 
encyclopedia not merely of the contents of one 
tenth-century Baghdad bookstore or, indeed, of 
the wide-ranging literary interests of one man, 
but of an entire civilization. 

“This is a catalogue of the books of all 
peoples, Arab and foreign, existing in the 
language of the Arabs, as well as their scripts, 
dealing with various sciences, with accounts of 
those who composed them and the categories of 
their authors, together with their relationships 
and records of their times of birth, lengths of 
life, and times of death, and also of the localities 
of their cities, their virtues and faults, from the 
beginnings of the formation of each science to 
this our own time, which is the year three 
hundred and seventy-seven after the Hijrah." 
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With that as prelude the Fihrist unfolds: 
language and calligraphy; sacred scriptures, in- 
cluding the Qur'an; grammarians; historians 
and learned civil servants; courtiers and jesters; 
theologians and their sects; the great jurists of 
Islam; the Greek sciences of philosophy, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and medicine; a marvelously 
entertaining collection of storytellers on every 
subject under the sun, including one of the very 
earliest accounts of the Thousand and One 
Nights; treatises on the history of various non- 
Islamic sects; and a final book on alchemy and 
alchemists. The whole is richly interspersed with 
the author's own historical and critical com- 
ments. 

The Western tradition knows no other book 
to compare with this until the introduction of 
printing. The Fihrist is peculiarly the product 
of the sophisticated skills and interests of the 
tenth-century capital of Islam, just as its only 
distant rival, the Bibliotheca of Photius, re- 
flects those of Constantinople a century earlier. 
The contrasts are instructive. The Bibliotheca 
is an anthology of excerpts of one man's read- 
ing; the Fihrist is an equally personal docu- 
ment, but it is an ecumenical book exactly to 
the extent that Islam was an ecumenical civiliza- 
tion. Al-Nadim was instructed, in a way that 
Photius could never hope to be, on the high 
literatures not merely of the Greeks and Arabs 
but of Iran, India, and China as well. 

Al-Nadim's tastes were as happily catholic as 
his historical perspectives. Though a Shi'ite by 
conviction, and likely a Mu'tazilite as well, he 
interested himself in the entire range of Islamic 
and foreign sciences. What we know of the early 
history of the Muslim theological sects and of 
such non-Muslim groups as the Sabians of Har- 
ran, the Manichaeans, and the Daysanites comes 
immediately and indispensably from the Fihrist. 
And it is to the same source that we owe most 
of our information on the progress of Hellenism 
in Islam. Across the dense pages of the Fihrist 
it is possible to trace, with a convincing amount 
of detail, the enormous translation activity from 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlevi into Arabic. 

By the time that al-Nadim wrote, the great 
translation movement that swept Plato, Aris- 
, totle, Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, and others into 
an accurate and elegant Arabic was all but 
over. His friends and associates were closely 
connected with that movement, and as a result 
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al-Nadim's information, set out in organized 
and rich detail in book 7 of the Fihrist, is of 
excellent quality. He knew, for example, the 
translation history, both Syriac and Arabic, of 
every school treatise in the Aristotelian corpus, 
as well as that of many of the Greek commen- 
taries on those works that were being read and 
studied in bookstores like his own. 

There are dark corners, too, in al-Nadim’s 
portrait of Hellenism in Islam. For all his learn- 
ing al-Nadim had no place for Aeschylus in 
those pages, nor for Thucydides, and Homer 
was only a faint wraith for the Muslim. Islam's 
Hellenism was selective and incomplete, as was 
late antiquitys own. The enkyklios paideia 
never came into Islam, and the chapters where 
it might have shone forth are given over instead 
to the late Hellenes' new preoccupation, alchemy 
and the occult sciences. 

Al-Nadim was not unique in Islam. Many of 
his contemporaries had something approaching 
his own range of learning and interests, and 
there were libraries even in provincial capitals 
like Nishapur and Bukhara that could rival 
Baghdad's own. But perhaps only a genuine 
bibliophile could have written something as 
genially instructive as the Fihrist: And only a 
genuine humanist could have translated it. 

Bayard Dodge, the president emeritus of the 
American University of Beirut, chose the sev- 
enth and eighth decades of a strenuous and 
distinguished career to tackle this formidable 
task. Just how formidable is apparent from 
the outset. The edition of the Fihrist still in 
current use is that done by Gustav Flügel in 
1871. A new edition of the Arabic text has 
been promised for nearly forty years, and 
Arabists, who necessarily lean heavily on this 
unparalleled source, have long been aware that 
important new and more complete manuscripts 
are available. Dodge’s translation is based on 
those manuscripts, and he served, as the title 
page justly indicates, as editor before he could 
serve as translator. 

Many of the Fthrist’s citations are of names 
and titles transliterated from a variety of for- 
eign languages. The chore of determining or 
even deciphering some of the manuscript read- 
ings must have been difficult indeed, but it 
probably accounted for only a fraction of the 
translator's apparently inexhaustible energies. 
Dodge has also undertaken to identify all the 
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authors cited by al-Nadim and to give some 
explication of the text itself in footnotes, a 
glossary, and a two-hundred-page biographical 
index at the end. 

Some of Dodge's preciously collected infor- 
mation will doubtless be corrected; I had my 
own hesitations on some few of the identifica- 
tions. The publisher should certainly have got 
the Arabic design right side up on the- cover, 
and it would have been convenient to have 
Flügel's page numbers printed on the margins. 
I say these things only because I must. I believe 
that every scholar or student who interests him- 
self to any degree in the intellectual history of 
the West has contracted an immense debt to 
Abu al-Faraj Muhammad al-Nadim and to his 
first and only translator, Bayard Dodge. 

F. E. PETERS 
New York University 
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GERHARD OESTREICH. Geist und. Gestalt des Früh- 
modernen Staates: Ausgewählte Aufsätze. Ber- 
lin: Duncker & Humblot. 1969. Pp. 355. DM 48. 


This collection has a value that goes beyond the 
obvious convenience of providing easy access to 
important but scattered articles of Germany's 
outstanding historian of early modern Europe. 
What this value is lies somewhere between the 
integral theme promised by the titular "spirit 
and structure of the early modern state" and 
the range of themes inferable from the sub- 
titular "selected essays" published over a span 
of thirty-four years (1935-69). 

Certainly the ensemble reveals a coverage 
and a coherence that were obscured by the 
separate occasions and the specific subjects of 
the original articles. There are, indeed, threads 
of a purely formal unity that seem to integrate 
the whole volume: each of the two sets into 
which the articles are classified, "European 
Development" and "German Empire and Ter- 
ritories," contains topics that relate it to the 
other (neo-Stoicism in Europe and Prussia; the 
German constitution and the European state 
system). The variable relationship between cen- 
tralized authorities and corporate agencies that 
defines the early modern state as a historical 
category, moreover, furnishes the common cri- 
teria for the selection and interpretation of 
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both European and German materials. From 
this formal point of view the volume as a whole 
can be seen as the verification, by reference to 
Germany, of the spatial and temporal variety 
asserted in general of the European early 
modern state and as the demonstration of the 
process that rooted this type of state in the 
principalities rather than in the empire—a uni- 
fied view of the work that misses its originality 
and its substantive contributions. 

For in fact the volume contains two separate 
books, and its value consists in what distin- 
guishes rather than in what connects them. The 
essays in the European section are intellectual 
analyses that present a challenging interpreta- 
tion; the essays in the German section are ad- 
ministrative and constitutional surveys that 
present a comprehensive description. The Euro- 
pean section focuses on a new primary idea 
among the principles of the modern state; the 
German section organizes the modalities of the 
early modern state into a complete and evenly 
diffused spectrum of bureaucratic-corporate re- 
lations. 

The more provocative of these books by far 
is the group of essays on the European level, 
for here Oestreich undertakes nothing less than 
a reinterpretation of the two most familiar 
processes in early modern history, secularization 
and state-making, and he undertakes, moreover, 
to explain these transitions by a common factor. 
Five of the essays in this section are concerned 
with the movement of neo-Stoicism, with the 
ideas and career of its central figure, the Dutch 
humanist Justus Lipsius, and with its influence, 
and Oestreich argues that its moderation, its 
practicality, its eclectic blend of new-fangled 
realism and traditional virtue, its stress on the 
continuity of moral and political discipline— 
all made it not simply a but the chief strand 
leading from the religious and corporate pre- 
occupations of the sixteenth century to the 
political and military modernity of the seven- 
teenth. Oestreich counts enough editions and 
unearths enough acknowledgments to make an 
impressive empirical case for his thesis, but 
what is perhaps more persuasive is his shrewd 
conversion of neo-Stoicism into a historiographi- 
cal philosopher's stone. In his hands the neo- 
Stoic movement, as a practical rather than a 
theoretical doctrine, escapes both the logical 
and the social problems of a rigorous, elitist 
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system and becomes an attitude that, despite 
or because of its inconsistencies, becomes the 
active spirit pervading the real policies of 
bureaucrats, officers, and corporate representa- 
tives. Oestreich's neo-Stoicism thus inhabits a 
magical middle ground: it produces the kinds 
of ideas of sovereign authority and civic 
loyalty that practitioners actually used, and 
it equipped men with a spirit of discipline that 
permeated royal and corporate agencies, molli- 
fying their institutional opposition. Because it 
is a flexible attitude that permeates all kinds 
of structures, Oestreich's neo-Stoicism is a most 
appropriate theme for such a series of essays: 
it operates equally well on a synthetic and a 
specialized level, on the genesis of European 
absolutism and on particular Orangist military 
reforms, making the same general point for 
both. The point is that the characteristic forms 
of the modern state, like the characteristic orien- 
tation toward the secular life in general, were 
sponsored by a more authentic ethical drive 
than their overt emphasis on power and welfare 
usually indicates. Oestreich concentrates in this 
volume on the part of this process that pro- 
duced sovereign authority and social discipline, 
both military and civil. Only one essay, on the 
connection between the religious idea of the 
covenant and the secular doctrine of the politi- 
cal contract, touches on the parallel process that 
eventuated in the modern doctrine of human 
rights, a process that Oestreich himself has 
treated elsewhere (Geschichte der Menschen- 
rechte und Grundfreiheiten im Umriss [1968)). 

But this collection of European essays does 
show some defects in its virtues. If the diversity 
of the specific subjects reinforces the impression 
of the ubiquity of the neo-Stoicism that is com- 
mon to them, it also entails the inevitable re- 
petitions of points that must be communicated 
anew to the new audiences of each piece. Again, 
if the looseness and malleability of neo-Stoicism 
as a practical doctrine obviates the necessity of 
a rigorous internal analysis, it does raise prob- 
lems as to where it leaves off and other currents 
of ideas begin. There is, for example, an in- 
adequate distinction in Oestreich between neo- 
Stoicism and either original Stoicism or the 
stoicism already embodied in Christian tradi- 
tion, and he occasionally takes as evidence of 
specific neo-Stoic influence references to con- 
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stancy or self-discipline that could easily come 
from other inspiration. 

No such problems infect the collection of 
German essays. The four general articles on 
the imperial constitution and on the developing 
relations of princes, estates, and armies within 
the territorial states are the most informative 
epitomes I know of German constitutional and 
political history in the early modern period. 
Oestreich takes off from Hintze, but he en- 
compasses the German principalities in a gen- 
uinely comparative view that is free from the 
Prussocentrism of his illustrious predecessor. 
Even Oestreich's early (1935) monographic es- 
say on princely “personal government’’—that 
is, government from his own "chamber" rather 
than through the court council—in the six- 
teenth century has this broad canvas. 

Only the final article, on "Graf Johanns vir. 
Verteidigungsbuch für Nassau-Dillenburg 1595,” 
seems picayune, but the appearance is decep- 
tive. At its start Oestreich refers to the Dutch 
army reform instituted by the Nassau-related 
House of Orange and discussed in his first 
European essay, and in its conclusion he draws 
a comparison, contrasting the aggressive and 
organized realism of the European-oriented 
Dutch with the confession- and militia-minded 
defensiveness of the German, which is the one 
explicit statement of the implicit theme con- 
necting the two collections. 

LEONARD KRIEGER 
Columbia University 


M. M. SMIRIN. K istorii rannego kapitalizma v 
germanskikh zemliakh (XV-XVI vv.) [On the 
History of Early Capitalism in German Lands 
(15th-ı6th Centuries)]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Vseobshchei Istorii.) Moscow: Izda- 
tel'stvo "Nauka." 1969. Pp. 405. 


Western students of the late Middle Ages are 
already acquainted with the scholarship of 
M. M. Smirin through his Russian study on 
Thomas Müntzer (1955), which has also been 
made available in German translation (1956). 
The present study adds considerably to our in- 
formation on the development and administra- 
tion of the mining industry in Central Europe 
during the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. In five chapters the author surveys 
the financing of silver and copper mines, mainly 
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in Saxony and the Tyrol, and traces the roots 
of the social and religious conflicts of the times 
in the economic conditions of the rural mining 
countryside. 

The author presents a well-researched and 
profusely documented study. His use of sources 
and secondary literature reveals a profound 
familiarity with the economic and social history 
of the Holy Roman Empire. As is frequently 
the case when solid research is combined with 
Marxist interpretation, however, revealing ob- 
servations on details are marred with superficial 
or unfounded generalizations. There is no ob- 
jective evidence that the princely authority in 
the Tyrol or in Saxony was the result of certain 
specific "Germanic conditions" (germanskie 
usloutia}; nor is there any basis for considering 
the social unrest among the Tyroleans and 
Saxons to be a manifestation of progressive 
forces of a "German nation” (nemetskii narod). 
The Tyroleans and Saxons did not, and do 
not, constitute parts of a single German nation. 

In some places the author has overestimated 
the role of private enterprise to the neglect of 
the limits posed by the interests of the state. 
Although the large sums necessary for invest- 
ment in the mining industry were supplied by 
the private sector of the economy, mining was 
a part of the regalia, and therefore ultimately 
controlled by the "state"—that is, the princely 
administration—for its own benefit. In addi- 
tion, while stressing the elements of social con- 
flict the author necessarily had to omit the 
positive social concern of the “capitalists.” In 
this connection one must note the absence of 
any reference to the charitable foundations of 
the Fugger family. 

For the critical reader this study will, never- 
theless, be a positive Marxist contribution to 
the understanding of the economic and social 
changes in the late Middle Ages. Scholars in the 
West would welcome a translation of Smirin's 
new book. 

IMRE BOBA 
University of Washington 


J- P. COOPER, editor. The New Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. Volume 4, The Decline of Spain 
and the Thirty Years War, 1609-48/59. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxi, 831. $12.50. 
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With this volume The New Cambridge Modern 
History bridges that difficult gap—the early 
seventeenth century—that always seems to afflict 
series histories; in virtually every one, the 
volumes covering this period are the last to 
appear, and for good reason. The long paren- 
thesis between Philip n and Louis xiv, the two 
generations of conflict that substituted French 
for Spanish hegemony and shook the founda- 
tions of every European state—this is a complex 
and thorny period that historians have pre- 
ferred to skirt in their progress from Renais- 
sance to Enlightenment. Anomalies are always 
best ignored. But over the last decade or so, 
attention has focused on “the crisis of the 
seventeenth century," and the period has finally 
become fashionable as contemporary parallels 
suggest themselves; a new view is emerging of 
the period and its place in the general develop- 
ment of Europe. The long gestation of this 
volume is thus easily understandable. The need 
for a new synthesis is by now clear and press- 
ing; this work in many ways answers the need, 
even though it is perhaps still too early for the 
full revaluation that is required, for the dust of 
controversy still hangs heavy in the air. In his 
introduction the editor attempts—courageously 
and with reasonable success—to summarize and 
reduce to order the recent debates. This is the 
only point at which the theme of "the crisis 
of the seventeenth century" is explicitly treated; 
but it is implicit throughout. 

The selection of chapters provides a generally 
satisfactory coverage, although there should per- 
haps have been a separate account of the papacy 
during the critical period from the triumphs of 
the Counter-Reformation to the humiliations of 
the Peace of Westphalia. (This deficiency is not 
made good by the chapter on "Religious 
Thought," which is better on Protestantism.) 
The central chapters dealing with Western 
Europe form a solid armature around which 
the rest of the work takes shape, although the 
emphasis is not on Western Europe alone. The 
excellent chapters on Eastern Europe, especially 
those on Poland and the Ottoman Empire, re- 
mind the reader that the symptoms of crisis 
were general and widespread: Murad ıv and 
Michael Romanov faced much the same prob- 
lems as Richelieu and Olivares. The wider 
picture is completed by a useful series of chap- 
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ters dealing with Europe overseas. But the 
conflicts of the West European states, internal 
and external, form the core of the book. The 
chapters on “The Spanish Peninsula,” on 
"French Institutions and Society," on "The Low 
Countries" and om "Sweden and the Baltic" 
are of a uniformly high order, while that on 
“The Scientific Movement” provides lucid, bal- 
anced, and informative treatment of an essen- 
tial theme. One may contest some of the judg- 
ments; Professor Roberts, for instance, seems 
to underestimate the predatory character of 
Swedish expansion (pp. 393, 398), while Pro- 
fessor Mousnier's account of peasant revolts 
(pp. 492-94) ascribes too much influence to the 
machinations of the privileged orders. Professor 
Trevor-Roper contributes a stimulating chapter 
on "Spain and Europe, 1598-1621” in which he 
extends his familiar court-country polarization 
to embrace the whole of Europe, with Spain 
and its hangers-on in the role of the "court." 
This has the disadvantage of making the 
burghers of Amsterdam the leaders of the 
"country, which alters the original terms of 
the argument, but nonetheless provides a guid- 
ing thread through the maze of international 
politics in the uneasy peace before the Thirty 
Years' War. In his chapter on "International 
Relations, 1648-60” Professor Livet is less suc- 
cessful in treating an equally difficult period, 
but the very complexity and compression of 
his chapter reveal the problems involved in 
dealing with a period that is still inadequately 
known—historians’ interest seems to flag after 
Westphalia—yet that forms the culminating 
phase in the destruction of Habsburg power by 
France. 

The overall standard of the volume is com- 
petent and workmanlike, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, among them the editor's chapter on 
“The Fall of the Stuart Monarchy.” After his 
asides at the expense of "l'histoire totale" 
(p. 10) and socioeconomic interpretations of 
the English Revolution (pp. 542-43), we are 
entitled to expect more from him than he in 
fact provides. He reduces the grestest drama of 
the period to a sequence of parliamentary and 
administrative maneuvers that ultimately fai 
to explain why a war had to be fought and a 
king executed. The wood is completelv ob- 
scured by the trees. Professor Lough's chapter 
on "Drama and Society," while offering some 
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useful information on the political and propa- 
ganda uses of the theater, finally contradicts 
itself by dismissing as nonsense (p. 258) any 
attempt to regard Richelieu's support for the 
classical rules of drama as "another aspect of 
his desire to fasten an iron control over the 
whole life of France"—the view that is in fact 
maintained by Professor Mousnier on page 
491. Ánd if we are to have a chapter on the 
theater, why not another on the equally im- 
portant developments in art and architecture? 
Bernini, Rubens, Velasquez and Rembrandt 
merit more than the fleeting acknowledgment 
they receive. Finally, some mention must be 
made—churlishly perhaps—of the considerable 
number of misprints and failures to abide by 
standardized forms of foreign names. This type 
of work is intended primarily for students, 
and mistakes like this can be misleading to. the 
unwary or uninstructed reader. The value of 
the work is lessened by the failure to identify 
Regensburg (p. 348) as being the same place as 
Ratisbon (p. 344), or to make immediately clear 
that Albert of Valdstejn (p. 519) is merely our 
old friend Wallenstein under a Czech alias. 
Citation of foreign titles is also rather slapdash: 
a quick check turned up ten errors in the foot- ` 
notes to the introduction. And to spell Nurem- 
berg three different ways seems excessive. A 
more serious mistake on page 262 reverses the 
terms of the Treaty of Lyon: France abandoned 
and did not receive Saluzzo, "the gateway to 
Italy." But these are minor points, This volume 
offers a generally competent synthesis of a 
troubled and baffling period, and it has mo- 
ments of excellence. Volume ı2 of the series 
has already been revised, and this volume too 
may well need revision in a few years. This is 
not a criticism, but a necessary observation on 
the rapidity with which views of the early 
seventeenth century are changing. Any syn- 
thesis is provisional, and this one is bound 
to be even more so than most. 

GEOFFREY SYMCOX 

University of California, 

Los Ángeles 


P. G. ROGERS. The Dutch in the Medway. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 


192. $7.25. 


In June of 1667 a Dutch fleet captured the 
English fort at Sheerness broke through a 
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defensive chain near Gillingham, and moved as 
far up the Medway as Upnor Castle before 
meeting serious resistance. There the fleet lost 
about fifty men, and the decision, perhaps an 
overcautious one, was taken to terminate the 
operation without making an attempt on the 
Chatham Dockyards. Even so the Dutch reaped 
glory from their investment of fifty men and 
nine or ten fireships, for they took home with 
them the Royal Charles and the Unity as proof 
that at this time there was only one maritime 
power. A month later England was obliged to 
make a humiliating peace at Breda. 

The Dutch call it the Chatham expedition, 
but in those terms the operation was a failure 
since the fleet did not reach the Dockyards. 
The English, with more justice, refer to the 
Medway disaster. The precise terms of the 
Treaty of Breda were not too unfavorable to 
England. If she lost Surinam and Pularoon she 
gained New York and New Jersey. She was, of 
course, obliged to modify the Navigation Acts 
in favor of the Dutch. But the real disaster 
was to the prestige of the restored monarchy. 
Oliver had been dead for less than nine years, 
and the glories of his day were stil! remem- 
bered. 'To the capture of Jamaica and Dunkirk 
the disaster on the Medway posed a dreary 
contrast. We should perhaps look on the War 
of 1665 not as a commercial struggle but as a 
constitutional one between opposing republican 
and monarchical principles, a struggle in which 
the republicans gained a clear victory. 

Mr. Rogers, an amateur of history, writes well 
and knows his Dutch. He gives us a clear and 
straightforward narrative, even if it is less excit- 
ing than the one in Pepys. Although The Dutch 
in the Medway will be of no interest to scholars, 
it may perhaps bring students into their class- 
rooms. 

STEPHEN B. BAXTER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY. Metternich 
et la France aprés le Congrés de Vienne. Vol- 
ume 2, Les grands Congres—ı820/1824. Bibli- 
othéque des recherches historiques et littéraires.) 
[Paris:] Hachette. 1970. Pp. 280-914. 


'This book, the second of a three-volume work, 
shows once again the thorough archival re- 
search, careful exposition, sound insight, and 
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serene Rankean objectivity typical of Professor 
Bertier's scholarship. Without repeating or 
sharply revising the general diplomatic story of 
1820-24, Bertier nonetheless tactfully corrects 
existing accounts (including mine) at many 
points and supplies a detailed exposition of the 
Austro-French competition for European leader- 
ship containing many interesting nuances. We 
learn, for example, that France was almost as 
fearful of British designs on Sicily as of Austrian 
designs on Naples and that Richelieu opposed 
Austrian armed intervention partly because he 
genuinely feared it would fail, encouraging 
general revolution. Bertier demonstrates that 
the interminable rivalry over Italy lay behind 
all the disputes over Spain. He shows both 
sides restrained in their contest by their com- 
mon antirevolutionary ideology, France sur- 
prisingly more than Austria in certain in- 
stances. All the dramatis personae are portrayed 
in penetrating and interesting fashion. This 
is certainly a definitive work. 

Yet there are possible criticisms. The book 
is too long. True, the subject matter is complex 
and the treatment necessarily detailed, but some 
rather trivial questions are given more space 
than they deserve. Moreover, the author's prac- 
tice of publishing long excerpts from the diplo- 
matic exchanges means that page after page is 
covered with extensive quotations in fine print, 
many of which could have been greatly com- 
presed or entirely omitted. Few readers will 
plow through all of these extracts; they often 
serve to weigh down the narrative and obscure 
the detective work Bertier has done. 

In addition the author's conclusions, while 
judicious, seem a bit narrowly confined to his 
immediate subject and time period. Bertier ap- 
pears to assume the legitimacy of the aims of 
France and Austria, assessing merely their suc- 
cess or failure in fulfilling them. Are not the 
goals themselves subject to question? Was not 
the real question for France, as Pasquier and 
Richelieu debated it, whether her traditional 
anti-Habsburg policy was still viable—whether 
pursuing national independence and glory 
above all else was not already anachronistic? 
Perhaps the strongest criticism of Metternich 
is not that he tried to curb France's inde- 
pendence—he may have been right in consider- 
ing that any independent France would be 
ambitious, and any ambitious France revolu- 
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tionary—but that he did not try to curb her 
independence by sharing Italian hegemony with 
her, as he and other Austrians would later try 
to do. Again, I think Richelieu and others 
showed insights into British policy that most 
historians have ignored and that Bertier might 
have emphasized. 

To be sure, these are questions of style and 
interpretation; it is churlish to complain of 
omissions when so much of value is offered. 
Yet I suspect that the worth of this masterly 
study would be more apparent, especially to 
readers skeptical of traditional diplomatic his- 
tory, if its lessons and insights were applied 
more clearly to the wider story of the nine- 
teenth century. Perhaps the concluding volume 
will do this. 

PAUL W. SCHROEDER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


H. R. KEDWARD. Fascism in Western Europe 
1900-45. New York: New York University Press. 
1971. Pp. xi, 260. $6.95. 


The prime intent of Mr. Kedward, lecturer in 
European history at the University of Sussex, 
is to offer a definition of the concept of fascism; 
his narrative of the rise and fall of several 
fascist movements is no more than a sketch to 
illuminate general propositions. His book is 
thus the obverse of F. L. Carsten's The Rise of 
Fascism (1967), which mostly steered clear of 
phenomenological explanation and left the 
facts to speak for themselves. Kedward's pro- 
spective audience is a student one, British sixth- 
formers and Anglo-American undergraduates — 
a generation much addicted to applying the 
epithet “fascist” abusively while understanding 
it little historically. 

Kedward holds that the essence of fascism 
is to be found in a peculiar blend of contradic- 
tory elements from the nineteenth century— 
capitalism and socialism, the progressive and 
the primitive, elitism and mass politics. This 
synthesis is elaborated in terms of psychological, 
social and economic, and cultural approaches 
to fascism. The notion of a synthesis is useful, 
if only because it intimates plainly that fascism 
cannot be simplistically assigned to either a 
right-wing or a left-wing category. 

On the other hand, there are some disturbing 
lacunae in this book. The revulsion against the 
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atomization of modern society and the longing 
for a new social cohesion—surely the starting 
point of every fascist movement—is implied 
rather than stated. Nor is there any systematic 
appraisal of the catalytic, brutalizing effect of 
the First World War; without this, the advance 
of fascism is scarcely credible. But by far the 
most serious flaw concerns the encompassing of 
Hitler and Mussolini within one interpretation 
of fascism. So great were the differences in kind, 
not just degree, between the clerico-corporative 
tradition spawned by Mussolini and nazism's 
völkisch racism that some commentators (G. L. 
Mosse, for example) have concluded that the 
two phenomena were distinct. Kedward, reason- 
ably enough, prefers to place Nazi Germany in 
the context of Western European fascism; but 
in doing so, he never really comes to grips with 
the immanent dichotomy between the Mussolin- 
ian and Hitlerian experiments. Significantly, 
Austria, where the two styles of fascism con- 
tended face to face for the soul of the nation 
from 1930 to 1938, is not discussed at all. Like 
Ernst Nolte and John Weiss among recent writ- 
ers on fascism, Kedward, too, might be accused 
of forcing his subject to fit a procrustean defini- 
tion. 

In sum, one can commend Fascism in West- 
ern Europe as a readable introduction. But also 
the beginning student should be warned that 
the book is far from comprehensive and that he 
needs to sample other authorities. 

ALAN CASSELS 
McMaster University 


JAMES E. MCSHERRY. Stalin, Hitler, and Europe. 
Volume 2, The Imbalance of Power, 1939-1941. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Company. 1970. 


Pp. viii, 357. $12.50. 


This volume, which continues Mr. McSherry's 
earlier study, begins with the establishment of 
a new order in Eastern Europe resulting from 
the collaboration of Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia reflected in the treaties of August 23 
and September 28, 1939. The volume ends with 
Hitler' attack on Russia in June 1941, which 
destroyed this new order. 

Mr. McSherry presents a clear picture of 
diplomatic moves and countermoves in Europe 
between September 1939 and June 1941, and 
he focuses attention on Soviet expansion into 
the Baltic States, Finland, and Southeast Eu- 
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rope. He makes good use of the familiar sources, 
especially the two indispensable compilations 
of diplomatic papers, Foreign Relations of the 
United States and Documents on German For- 
eign Policy. Generally speaking, however, Mr. 
McSherry is telling a story that is pretty well 
known. By making Stalin rather than Hitler 
the central character in the picture the author 
has tried to change the focus of the observer 
who has been accustomed to viewing this 
period of history in the light of Hitler's actions 
rather than of Stalin's reactions. Yet it is doubt- 
ful that this approach enhances our understand- 
ing of the events. 

Mr. McSherry's analysis of Hitler's decision 
to attack Russia does not deal quite sufficiently 
with the evolution of the Führer's grand strat- 
egy that produced that decision. Hitler hesi- 
tated between shortrange and long-range ob- 
jectives and considered for several months the 
conflicting alternatives of an anti-British con- 
tinental coalition with Soviet participation and 
a continental empire built on the ruins of the 
Soviet Union. The most authoritative study of 
this subject is still Andreas Hillgruber's masterly 
work Hitlers Strategie: Politik und Kriegs- 
führung, 1940-1941 (1965), which Mr. McSherry 
fails to cite either in his bibliography or in his 
footnotes. 

In a final summary of the results of two 
years of Nazi-Soviet collaboration the author 
engages in speculation on possible alternative 
courses that the Soviet Union might have 
adopted in 1939. He also castigates Soviet policy 
makers for being unable, for ideological rea- 
sons, to perceive essential differences between 
various capitalist states and for wanting to win 
"everything or nothing" in the international 
arena. In the light of Soviet and Communist 
policies since 1917, this seems to be a question- 
able generalization. 

ARTHUR G. KOGAN 
Department of State 


Le Saint Siege et la guerre mondiale, juillet 
1941-octobre 1942. (Secrétairerie d'État de Sa 
Sainteté, Actes et documents du Saint Siège 
relatifs à la seconde guerre mondiale, Number 
5.) Vatican City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana. 


1969. Pp. xxvi, 794. 


The Holy See was determined to maintain its 
neutrality throughout the war, a condition 
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deemed essential to the discharge of its religious 
and moral mission. The effort was lonely, often 
misinterpreted, and, in the period covered here, 
unsupported by any great power. Neutrality 
imposed the need for difficult choices. Of this 
series of documents, volume 2, Lettres de Pie 
XII aux Evéques Allemands, 1939-1944 and 
volume 3, Le Saint Siege et la situation religieuse 
en Pologne et dans les Pays Baltes, 1939-1945, 
examining special and controversial issues, re- 
vealed how agonizing were the wartime deci- 
sions made by the pope and his secretariate as 
the Germans established themselves as con- 
querors of Central Europe. The present volume 
contains 511 documents, arranged chronologi- 
cally, that show in other cases the determination 
of the Vatican to avoid alignment. The issues 
dealt with here are of lesser magnitude than 
those recorded earlier. To the papacy still came 
intimations of plans for peace, but gone are 
efforts to seek out the basis for a negotiated 
settlement, as seen in volume 1, Le Saint Siége 
et la guerre en Europe, 1939-1940. There is a 
general recognition of the neutralist position 
asserted in volume 4, Le Saint Siege et la guerre 
en Europe, Juin 1940-]uin 1941. In the volume 
under review the Vatican responds to issues 
arising from the expansion of the conflict into 
global war, the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
and the entry of the United States into the 
conflict. 

To the antagonists in these great events the 
Vatican was of only marginal concern. What 
interest there was was directed at testing to see 
if the papacy could be swayed. We are given 
the Vatican record of German and Italian 
efforts to enlist the papacy in an anti-Bolshevik 
"crusade." Publicly opposed to the Communist 
regime, the pope would give no. declaration in 
favor of a war against the Soviet Union launched 
by Nazis who were themselves under Vatican 
attack for their persecutions of the Church. 
"Un diavolo caccia l'altro," Tardini told the 
Italian ambassador who was arguing on Ger. 
many's behalf. This volume shows the Vatican's 
perspective on the various subjects raised by 
Myron Taylor's missions, the second of which, 
in September 1942 in the face of soundings for 
a compromise settlement from German sources, 
presented the American goal for a war to total 
victory. Taylor firmly rejected the possibility of 
any diplomatic settlement: "We have deter- 
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mined that we cannot deal with faithless men." 
There are some interesting observations on 
American policy here. 

Other matters presented in this volume in- 
clude the safety of Vatican City in case of 
Allied bombing raids against Rome, concern 
with the Church in Latin America, and the 
request of the Japanese government after Pearl 
Harbor to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See. Despite protests from the United 
States and China this was agreed to. A dispatch 
to the apostolic delegate in Washington, care- 
fully edited by the pope, was sent to allay 
Roosevelt’s concern. It stated, in terms of 
"absolute impartiality," the Holy See's sole and 
strictly nonpolitical desire to protect Catholic 
charitable interests and reflects the themes of 
this volume, neutrality, moral purpose, and the 
protection of the Church's institutional posi- 
tion worldwide. The documents are in their 
original languages, and the editing was done in 
French. There is no analytical table, but each 
document receives a line or two indicating its 
main theme, there is a good index, and the 
editors open the volume with a useful sixty- 
page introduction. 

GEORGE W. BAER 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


ELIZABETH FRANCES ROGERS, editor. The Letters 
of Sir John Hackett, 1526-1534. (Archives of 
British History and Culture, Volumes 1-2. 
Published by the Conference on British Studies 
at West Virginia University.) Morgantown: West 
Virginia University Library. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 419. 


The convenience of printed historical sources 
is so great that to question a work such as this 
may seem churlish. But neither historians' time 
nor publication funds are inexhaustible, and 
questions of relative utility must be asked. In 
the case of this collection of the letters of the 
English ambassador in the Low Countries from 
1526 to 1534, this reviewer is compelled to come 
to a negative judgment. The fundamental prob- 
lem is that Hackett, for all the dignity of his 
title, was more a source of news and an exalted 
consul than the king's alter ego over the water. 
Men who first made their mark in trade, like 
Hackett, however useful in questions of trade 
and monetary exchange, were not entrusted with 
the responsibility of high policy. Hackett wrote 
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with accurate modesty of his own “lytyll ondyr 
standyng" (p. 221), and Stephen Vaughan con- 
firmed that he was "a discrete gentleman but is 
no man profoundely to reason a matter of 
great weight" (p. 306). There are useful things 
in these papers, but virtually all easily available 
to the historian, especially in the Letters and 
Papers of the reign of Henry vin. True, the 
pieces calendared there are here given in full 
and meticulous transcription, but without visi- 
ble advantage to the scholar not enamored of 
the vagaries of early sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish orthography for their own sake. The an- 
notation is moderately elaborate and yet sur- 
prisingly limited: most of the explanatory notes 
are simply summaries from the Letters and 
Papers and often give information not to the 
point of the document at hand; while the 
contributions of generations of scholars in 
England, France, and the Low Countries are 
almost completely neglected. Most identifica- 
tions are obviously correct, but the bales of 
alum landed at "able Dermude" in Zeeland 
were probably put ashore at Arnemuiden. The 
Dutch schout was the same official as the 
English sheriff; if the Shorter Oxford Dic- 
tionary does not give “scoutet,” how many 
readers will be helped by this translation? 
Finallv, the introduction is far too brief to be 
truly useful. 

HERBERT H. ROWEN 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


R. B. SMITH. Land and Politics in the England 
of Henry VIII: The West Riding of Yorkshire: 
1530-46. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1970. Pp. xviii, 318. $11.25. 


A three-hundred-page analysis of what amounts 
to a single county during fifteen years is a very 
detailed study. Experts cannot be disappointed 
by Dr. Smith's revised dissertation, since a care- 
ful and imaginative discussion of virtually all 
surviving evidence is definitive. Yet the book 
has a wider appeal. Among the most important 
developments in Henry vin's reign were the 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the confiscation and 
later alienation of the monastic estates. The 
West Riding was the most significant area in 
that most dangerous of Tudor rebellions, and 
in it lay some of the richest of monastic prop- 
erties. 
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In his introduction Dr. Smith explains how 
he builds upon the work of Tawney and other 
participants in the controversy over the gentry. 
“To relate economics to institutions and politics 
means more than casually linking the economic 
history of small localities to the political history 
of the nation. The same people, whether in 
London or in some remote corner of the realm, 
must be studied simultaneously from an eco- 
nomic and a political point of view." 

Very valuable are two appendixes. Appendix 
1 elucidates the technicalities of many sorts of 
records; this information can usually be learned 
only in a graduate seminar or in the hard school 
of self-education. Appendix 4 lists nearly sev- 
enty-five principal gentry together with their 
incomes and their assessments for the subsidy. 

In the six chapters that constitute the body 
of the book the author analyzes in depth the 
economic and social structure of the West Rid- 
ing, the personnel of local government—" ‘Men 
of Power and Worship’”—the course of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, and the fate of the mo- 
nastic lands between 1536 and 1546. 

Two passages summarize Dr. Smith’s splendid 
work. “What happened between the thirteenth 
and the seventeenth century was that they [the 
gentry] became emancipated from the ‘medieval’ 
system of lordship over land; within the 'mod- 
ern’ system, as property-owners, they became the 
equals of the nobility before the law, differ- 
entiated from them only by the fact that most 
noblemen had larger estates and more revenues 
than most gentry.” “The Pilgrimage of Grace 
failed because the 'feudal' power of overmighty 
subjects was no longer an adequate basis for 
successful rebellion; and because devotion to a 
principle was not in itself sufficient basis for a 
movement powerful enough to defeat the 
Crown. . . . That was the true significance of 
the ‘rise of the gentry’ in the sixteenth and 
seventeentb centuries." 

JOHN H. GLEASON 
Pomona College 


MARY M. LUKE. A Crown for Elizabeth. New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1970. Pp. 573. $10.00. 


Mrs. Luke lives (we are told) with her daughter 
Melinda in Ridgefield, Connecticut. She has 
written one book already on Catherine of 
Aragon, which was, according to the dust 
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jacket, widely acclaimed. Now she has written 
a second, telling the story of Henry’s three 
children from the years 1533-58. That there 
will soon be a third one can hardly doubt, for 
the last line of the present book reminds us 
that we have only just reached "the time of 
Gloriana, as she liked to be called and . . . the 
greatest moment in the nation's history." Un- 
les the Darien, Connecticut, librarian or the 
officers and directors of the Mercantile Library 
in New York City (two favorite haunts of Mrs. 
Luke) prove suddenly ungrateful, we are bound 
to have a trilogy. 

This is vulgarization at its simplest, the “taste 
for Tudors” at its most unsophisticated. Mrs. 
Luke thinks that a plethora of material means 
the documents as related by Agnes Strickland 
(her chief authority) or by. such later masters of 
popular biography as Frederick Chamberlin, 
Richard Davey, F. A. Mumby, and J. M. Stone. 
She parades her erudition discretely, it is true, 
but bibliography and footnotes at the end tell 
all. Apparently, she has read some Froude and 
one work by Pollard, although the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana seems to have been as useful 
to her as either for background. Is it surprising, 
then, that she can contrast Mary Tudor and 
Elizabeth as the spokesmen of Renaissance 
versus Reformation? Needless to say, a com- 
plicated year like 1549 eludes her completely. 
She is better on personalities—but not a great 
deal. The girls come off fairly well, but the 
great men—Henry, Somerset, and Cranmer— 
are unintelligible. The “dimensional life" 
promised by the dust jacket for Mrs. Luke’s 
characters rarely exceeds two. 

Perhaps all might be excused if Mrs. Luke 
had sacrificed the academic virtues to vivid 
narrative. But her style is mechanical, and the 
story lacks focus and direction; it is also too 
long. In the end it is hard to see why the book 
was written or why it will sell. But clearly Mrs. 
Luke enjoyed it (“it took her to England where 
she visited the places the young Tudors had 
lived . . .”). Perhaps the taste for Tudors is 
invincible. Melinda, however (to judge from 
the preface), seems to have had her doubts, 
and Agnes Strickland, poor lady, would be 
quite astonished at the casual labors of her 
twentieth-century successor. 

JOSEPH M. LEVINE 
Syracuse University 
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DENNIS BRAILSFORD. Sport and Society: Elizabeth 
to Anne. (Studies in Social History.) Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 279. 


$7.50. 


The social history of play is an important and 
sadly neglected subject that will be modestly 
enriched- by Mr. Brailsford's work. He intended 
to make a "preliminary exploration" of "atti- 
tudes towards sports, games, exercise and physi- 
cal education" in this period, and he has done 
so. 'The chief merit of the book may well lie in 
the questions it raises and the more detailed 
investigations it encourages other scholars to 
make. As for Mr. Brailsford's own work, it is 
probably most useful for the Interregnum and 
Restoration—periods that have received com- 
paratively little attention from the point of 
view of sport. 

The author is of course concerned with the 
degree of influence exerted by Puritanism in 
those years. Mr. Brailsford makes a good case 
for his assertion that such influence was sub- 
stantial although indirect, unintentional, and 
largely negative. Attempts by Puritans to ban 
specific sports and amusements, even when 
backed by the force of government as they 
were during the Interregnum, usually failed. 
But where Puritans failed, Puritanism of a 
much broader and more diffuse type suc- 
ceeded. It helped destroy much of the tradi- 
tiónal rural sport that had been associated with 
the practices and attuned to the rhythms of 
the state church. Jt undermined the ancient 
mystique of monarchy, and in a practical way. 
by helping to remove the monarch, removed 
the occasion as well as the justification for 
many forms of courtly and aristocratic play. Fur- 
thermore, by taking sport seriously, if only to 
condemn it, the Puritan writers helped prepare 
the way for a more serious intellectual con- 
sideration of its aims and content by other 
and more sympathetic writers. 

Mr. Brailsford communicates to the reader 
his sense of physical activity as part of a much 
larger social, political, and even religious whole. 
The subject is incredibly complex, which makes 
it all the more necessary for the scholar not only 
to survey the whole but to examine with pre- 
cision each of its component parts. Unfortu- 
nately this author has not always shown such 
precision. He has, for example, used such terms 
as "sport," "game," "amusement," and "play" 
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almost interchangeably, although as Huizinga 
and others have indicated, they imply dis- 
tinguishable and highly significant differences. 
Making clear some of the distinctions that 
define the differences would have been enor- 
mously helpful not only to other scholars 
working in the field, but to the reader at- 
tempting to disentangle the strands of Mr. 
Brailsford’s discussion. Nevertheless, despite 
some serious shortcomings, this is a useful and 
interesting work. 

PATRICIA-ANN LEE 

Skidmore College 


DAVID LITTLE. Religion, Order, and Law: 4 
Study in Pre-Revolutionary England. (Torch- 
book Library Edition. The Library of Religion 
and Culture) New York: Harper and Row. 
1970. Pp. v, 269. Cloth $7.00, paper $2.95. 


In Religion, Order, and Law David Little re- 
examines Weber's theories on the relationship 
between religion and capitalism in late six- 
teenth- and early seventeenth-century England, 
and he concludes that Weber's ideas still have 
considerable merit. He finds especially useful 
Weber's theory that traditionalistic society 
(where one institution dominates all others) was 
replaced in the early modern period by a more 
legal-rational society (where several institutions 
have autonomy) that was definitely linked with 
rational capitalism’s replacement of patrimonial 
capitalism. That achievement could only occur 
when a distinction was made between the past 
and the future. According to Little, Calvin im- 
plied that kind of distinction and thus un- 
consciously proclaimed a new order, a legal. 
rational society, by his emphasis on two distinct 
kinds of law—civil and Biblical. Many of the 
ideas central to Calvin's theology—voluntary 
participation in the new order, equality among 
believers in this world, and dedicated work 
habits—were conducive to economic develop- 
ment, although that was not his conscious in- 
tention. 

Little accepts the thesis of Ephraim Lipson 
and John U. Nef that it was a time of industrial 
revolution, a thesis very much under question 
by more recent economic historians. It probably 
would have been more consistent with his stress 
on the unconscious and sometimes contradictory 
forecasts for the future to be found in some 
theological and legal writings if Little had been 
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more moderate in his assessment of the actual 
economic development of this period. 

Little selects Thomas Cartwright as repre- 
sentative of radical Puritan thought and Wil. 
liam Perkins as representative of the more 
moderate Puritan thought, acknowledging tbat 
Perkins called himself an Anglican in his later 
years. Like Calvin they too wanted to establish 
a new order by making the state distinct from 
the Church. Perkins’ imagery, like Calvin’s 
(less the case for Cartwright), is very much re- 
lated to economic aspects of life. They all 
stress the uniformity of treatment in the new 
order and the functionalization of tasks accord- 
ing to their contribution to common welfare. 
All these views seem to indicate a move away 
from a traditional ordering of society toward 
a more legal-rationalistic one, although these 
three men might have been shocked that a 
legal-rationalistic order would mean that the 
here and now became of greater concern than 
the afterlife. 

Before going into the Anglican view, Little 
suggests not only for England but also for 
other areas where Calvinism took hold that the 
major characteristics of Calvinism—separation 
of Church and state, emphasis on work, vol- 
untary consensual action, equality of treatment, 
functionalization of tasks—developed differently 
depending on the historical circumstances. This 
thesis deserves intensive study, for it may pro- 
vide an explanation for differences in economic 
and political development between England 
and Scotland, for example. 

In contrast to these three theologians, Little 
finds that John Whitgift and Thomas Hooker 
emphasized—in this they were typical of Angli- 
can views—the maintenance of the traditional 
order that was primarily in the hands of the 
"earthly politicallegal authority." Much more 
comprehensive and systematic analysis of many 
more writers is needed, however, before Little's 
conclusions about these five men can be taken 
as representative of typical Anglican and Puri- 
tan views. 

In the next section Little tests his thesis that 
concepts were changing not only among reli- 
gious groups but elsewhere. In the eyes of con- 
temporaries "tension between the more or less 
pure traditionalism of the lawyers and the 
patrimonial traditionalism of the Tudors and 
Stuarts" was evident. But when their views are 
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analyzed, what seemed to be traditionalism 
in the lawyers’ views turns out to be the same 
curious "mixture of ancient precedent and 
original innovation" that was apparent among 
the Calvinists (pp. 171-72). In an analysis of 
the views of Anglican Sir Edward Coke on 
economic restraints, Little finds the idea of 
"voluntary labor" for all and a corresponding 
dislike for the royal monopolies because they 
singled out only certain people for labor. Un- 
fortunately, Little seems to have overlooked 
an article by Barbara Malament—" "The 'Eco- 
nomic Liberalism' of Sir Edward Coke," Yale 
Law Journal, 76 (1967)—in which she takes to 
task all those who find Coke an economic liberal. 
Although Little's interpretation of certain cases 
needs revision, he emphasizes the contradictory 
quality of Coke's ideas and never depicts him 
as a conscious economic liberal. Even Miss 
Malament does not completely discard the idea 
that Coke could be considered as a connecting 
—completely unconsciously so—link between 
patrimonial capitalism and rational capitalism. 
I join Robert N. Bellah, who wrote in his 
preface to Religion, Order, and Law that Little 
should be praised for his multisided and sen- 
sitive approach to this period. Beyond some 
significant revisions of Weber's thesis, Little's 
study suggests a most important level at which 
to conduct research—beneath the immediate 
conscious and more easily discerned level of 
activity. If pursued, this kind of research might 
lead to a more integrated explanation of the 
English Civil War, instead of the single-cause 
approach that has been so characteristic of 
many previous studies. Appended to his book 
David Little has given us a very comprehen- 
sive bibliographical essay including comments 
on most of the major works pertinent to his 
topic. 
MARTHA ELLIS FRANÇOIS 
Northeastern University 


VIOLET A. ROWE. Sir Henry Vane the Younger: 
A Study in Political and Administrative His- 
tory. With a foreword by DAME VERONICA WEDG- 
woop. (University of London Historical Studies, 
Number 28. [London:] University of London, 
Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1970. Pp. xiii, 298. $12.00. 


A principal difficulty facing the biographer of 
Vane is the almost complete absence of private 
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letters. His parliamentary speeches have been 
preserved, as have his official papers as treasurer 
of the navy. He was the author of several im- 
portant tracts. The paucity of familiar letters. 
however, necessitates a heavy dependence on 
records and on accounts by his contemporaries. 
Thoroughness of research in this class of ma- 
terials is an outstanding feature of this book. 
Contemporary pamphlets and diurnals have 
been studied with much care. Parliamentary 
diaries are extensively employed, and by going 
to the original manuscripts Violet Rowe has 
been able to correct the printed versions at 
certain points. If gaps in the record lead her 
to speculate on Vane's role at various stages, the 
speculation is always informed and documented. 

Throughout the book much attention is de- 
voted to tactics in Parliament: committees, bill 
drafting, and the identity of tellers for the ayes 
and noes are investigated in great detail. Vane 
emerges as a master of these arts, with excep- 
tional capacity for work, and ruthless, even 
unscrupulous, toward his opponents. 

Vane's strenuous labors for the Common- 
wealth were coupled with great influence from 
1649 to 1653, chiefly in foreign affairs and in 
the management of the navy. Two chapters on 
the Admiralty at this time are a distinct con- 
tribution to administrative history. They amply 
support Algernon Sydney's assertion (in a sketch 
of Vane reprinted here from manuscript) that 
Vane “was an absolute Master of the Naval 
Affairs" (p. 279). 

Vane was in the political wilderness from 
the dissolution of the Rump until the death 
of Oliver Cromwell. In 1659 he re-emerged to 
take a leading position in the opposition that 
brought down the Protectorate. His behavior 
at this period was so erratic, however, as to 
suggest "a certain hysteria, indicative of some 
mental imbalance" (p. 202). Coupled with this 
was an arrogance that antagonized many around 
him. As a correspondent wrote, "Sir Henry 
Vayne lookes uppon the nation as unacquainted 
with its own good, and unfitt to be trusted with 
power . . . he would have some few refyned 
spiritts (and those of his owne nomination) sitt 
at helme of State togeather with the Councill, 
till the people be made familiar with a Re- 
publique and in love with it" (p. 224). Vane's 
strengths as well as his shortcomings are thus 
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brought out in this exceptionally thorough 
study. 
P. H. HARDACRE 
Vanderbilt University 


RICHARD BARBER. Samuel Pepys Esquire: Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty to King Charles & King 
James the Second. [Berkeley and Los Angeles:] 
University of California Press. 1970. Pp. 64. 


$3-95. 
This little book was originally designed to serve 
as a catalog for the Pepys Exhibition held at 
the National Portrait Gallery in London in 
1970. The Exhibition, we are told, offered a 
"portrait in time," tracing Pepys's physical ap- 
pearance through nearly four decades, and a 
"portrait in space," giving some idea of what 
it would have been like to be his companion 
about 1670. It consisted of ninety exhibits. 
These included around a dozen portraits .of 
Pepys, others of his contemporaries (especially 
royal personages and courtiers, statesmen and 
stage personalities), and a variety of represen- 
tations of the contemporary scene. They are 
reproduced here (more than twenty in color), 
affording an illustrated supplement to the 
new Latham-Matthews edition of the Diary. 
Barber has provided four essays on various 
aspects of the subject. The first, dealing with 
the likenesses of Pepys, is, within the limita- 
tions of space and the book's purpose, a com- 
prehensive and critical account. Next comes 
"Great Changes Here," in which Pepys's part 
in the Restoration and the launching of his 
career are described. Here those who are fa- 
miliar with Pepys and his age will find little 
that is new. But the last two essays, bearing on 
Pepys's interest in the theater and providing 
a reconstruction of his household, illuminate 
aspects of his life less intensively treated else- 
where, and (like the first essay) can be read 
with profit and pleasure by expert and amateur 
alike. As is to be expected, Barber has drawn 
primarily on the Diary for references and 
quotations, but the essays reveal a substantial 
acquaintance with Restoration England. They 
are gracefully written, and the physical make-up 
of the book is singularly attractive. It should 
serve to whet the appetite even further for 
forthcoming volumes of the new Diary. 
WILLIAM L. SACHSE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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N. T. PHILLIPSON and ROSALIND MITCHISON, edi- 
tors. Scotland in the Age of Improvement: 
Essays in Scottish History in the Eighteenth 
Gentury. Edinburgh: University Press; distrib. 
by Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago. 1970. 
Pp. vi, 270. $8.75. 


The crucial problem for writers on Scottish 
history after the parliamentary union of 1707 
is to define their subject. Some historians have 
treated eighteenth-century Scotland as North 
Britain, an odd and provincial part of Eng- 
land. Others, more nationalistic, have under- 
played the union and concentrated on features 
of national life remaining distinctively Scottish 
or on dramatic events in which some Scots 
opposed the authorities of the United King- 
dom. The editors of this volume have re- 
nounced both extremes in collecting ten essays 
that examine major features of Scottish life in 
order to see how Scots adapted themselves and 
their traditions to the problems and opportuni- 
ties created by the new situation. Scotland after 
1707 is depicted as a genuine nation, but one 
whose political and economic life was trans- 
formed by an enlarging incorporation. It is the 
general conclusion that “a whole ruling class... 
can be seen trying to adapt a given social, 
economic, political and ideological infrastruc- 
ture to promote economic growth and social 
progress.” In the process they developed an 
Enlightened faith in the ability of men to 
exploit their environment for the general good. 

In support of this theme the essays emphasize 
the role of the landed oligarchy, the natural 
leaders of Scottish life. One is not too surprised 
to discover that such men had ambiguous reac- 
tions to the union and that the struggle be- 
tween Scottishness (pride, traditions) and as- 
similation of English standards and values freed 
a few of them to enunciate new insights that 
were influential far beyond the Border. It is, 
indeed, shown that the union stimulated Scots 
to interact with a much wider circle of influ- 
ences and relationships than earlier indepen- 
dence had permitted. 

The book is arranged so that there are three 
main units. The first of these illuminates the 
growth of political stability through articles 
discussing various relationships between the 
House of Argyll, the Highlands, and the govern- 
ment in London. The result is informative but 
hardly exhausts either these subjects or political 
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life in Scotland. Similar remarks can be made 
about the units dealing with the gentry and 
with the effects of the union on Scottish re- 
ligion, education, and law. Since these are ten 
independently written essays, there is a certain 
amount of repetition, overlapping, and dis- 
agreement, but these should not obscure the 
fact that the authors provide valuable insights 
about several aspects of Scottish life and chal- 
lenge some accepted intrepretations. It appears 
that this was the purpose of the publication 
and that the editors hope to stimulate discus- 
sion of a period that they consider misrepre- 
sented in general works and neglected as a 
specialization. "There are some indications that 
they project a more extensive and systematic 
treatment themselves. This preliminary volume 
serves as a useful introduction. 

J. WILSON FERGUSON 

Russell Sage College 


ELIE HALÉVY. The Birth of Methodism in Eng- 
land. 'Translated and edited by BERNARD SEMMEL. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1971. 
Pp. ix, 81. $6.00. 


For some years now there has existed what 
might be called a “Methodist Club" among 
modern English historians. Its members. neither 
pray together nor do they attend the sick and 
prisoners. Even if they wished to engage in 
those edifying activities, geographical distance 
would make it impossible to carry them out 
jointly. For their number is spread far and 
wide throughout universities in Britain and 
North America. What earns them the name is 
the fact that they share awareness of Elie 
Halévy's two brilliant articles in the Revue de 
Paris, entitled "La Naissance du Méthodisme 
en Angleterre" (Aug. 1, 15, 1906, pp. 519-39, 
841-67). Whenever the subject comes üp in the 
classroom, they can knowingly refer students 
to these articles, in the sure faith that a his- 
toriographical treat will await them. The trouble 
up to now has been that some students do not 
read French well enough to understand the 
articles; and that, more often than not, that 
particular volume of the Revue de Paris is in 
the hands of a member of the club who is 
reluctant to take it back to the library. All 
that has now changed, thanks to Professor 
Semmel's labor of love. Here are the two 
articles, felicitously translated, available to all 
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who can afford the inordinately high price. The 
next step must surely be to put them in paper- 
back. As a bonus, there is Professor Semmel's 
excellent introduction, which looks at the es- 
says in the context of Halévy's total achieve- 
ment and surveys the more recent literature on 
the subject. 

Halévy's starting point in 1906 was that the 
way in which historians had, up to that time, 
explained the Methodist revival of 1739 was 
entirely too simple; for they usually attributed 
it to "the influence of a few individuals en- 
dowed with a genius for leadership and organi- 
zation, men sufficiently fervent, eloquent, and 
energetic to alter, in lasting fashion, the con- 
sciousness of an entire nation." Halévy's pur- 
pose was not to diminish the importance of 
what the Wesleys and Whitefield felt and did, 
but, rather, to show that those feelings and 
actions bore a relation—in part necessary, in 
part accidental—to certain conditions, trends, 
and events that in the last resort enabled 
these individuals to exert such immediate ef- 
fects and to produce such momentous historical 
consequences. 

Thus it was simply not the case that before 
the advent of Methodism the English popular 
consciousness was characterized by irreligion 
and immorality. There were, after all, the vari- 
ous societies formed within the Church of Eng- 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the edification of its members. Even 
more important, there were the Dissenting 
sects, many of whose ministers had defected or 
become indifferent by ı730, but whose con- 
gregations had, in large part, retained their 
Puritan piety. À religious awakening could not 
spring from either alone. But the elements were 
there, and Methodism, "the High Church of 
Nonconformity, combined them effectively. 
Other influences must also be taken into ac- 
count: the evangelical zeal of the Moravians; 
the pioneering preaching methods of Griffith 
jones and Howell Harris in Wales; above all, 
the commercial and industrial crisis of 1738, 
which drove Walpole into war with Spain and 
led to his downfall and which created popular 
unrest precisely in those regions first set aflame 
by the Methodist revival. Why, then, did not 
that unrest lead to a revolutionary movement? 
Halévy's answer here is that because the Eng- 
lish middle classes were, on the whole, religious 
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and conservative, Methodism "bent the popular 
impulses of 1739 to the form which most favored 
the respect for and maintenance of existing in- 
stitutions.” It was this answer that a few years 
later was expanded by its author into the 
famous “Halévy thesis," which argued that Eng- 
land was saved from revolution on the French 
model because of the stabilizing influence of 
evangelical religion. 

That thesis is, of course, still a matter for 
controversy; and so are these essays of 1906, 
which should now be read in conjunction with 
J. D. Walsh's essay on “The Origins of the 
Evangelical Revival” in G. V. Bennett and 
J. D. Walsh, eds., Essays in Modern Church His- 
tory (1966). But what makes them so impressive, 
indeed so exciting, even today is not merely 
the fact that they argue a case. They are models 
of how to write historical essays, leading the 
reader step by step and by means of ever more 
probing questions along the same path of his 
torical investigation followed by the author, 
and leaving him literally in suspense until their 
conclusion. That is why their publication in this 
form will happily lead to a major expansion of 
the "Methodist Club." It is hard to imagine 
how any readers can remain unconverted. 

JOHN CLIVE 
Harvard University 


GARLAND CANNON, editor. The Letters of Sir 
William Jones. In two volumes. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xliv, 452; 


453-977. $40.00 the set. 


This is a memorial of scholarship to scholar- 
ship. Sir William Jones was in most respects 
the founder of British "Oriental" that is, 
Indo-Persian, studies, and one of the first of 
that early group of Anglo-Indian administra- 
tors (Warren Hastings was another) who set 
themselves to understand and preserve the 
native Indian higher cultures. Within the span 
of a relatively short life he was, inter alia, 
F.R.S., a luminary of Johnson's Club, barrister, 
commissioner of bankrupts, high court judge in 
Bengal, radical pamphleteer in the heroic gen- 
eration of the American Revolution, founder 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and impressive 
scholar in Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
When he died in 1794 at the age of forty-eight, 
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he was engaged in codifying Hindu law on the 
model of Justinian’s Institutes. 

The record is impressive. So is Mr. Garland's 
authoritative collection of his letters—596 let- 
ters (304 of them published for the first time) 
of which 22 are in Latin, three in French, and 
one each in Persian and Arabic. The editing 
is meticulous, even lavish. While the book does 
not quite accomplish the editor's purpose of 
establishing Jones as one of the great letter 
writers of the eighteenth century ("comparable 
with Walpole or Chesterfield"), it re-establishes 
its subject as one of the great intellectual lights 
of the century, and makes the details of his 
fascinating career available both to Asianists 
and students of eighteenth-century British poli- 
tics. 

JOHN NORRIS 
University of 
British Columbia 


DAVID SPINNEY. Rodney. Annapolis United 
States Naval Institute. 1969. Pp. 484. $14.50. 


If Admiral Sir George Rodney had not existed, 
historians of eighteenth-century Britain would 
want to invent him. He played the role of the 
ambitious aristocrat with magnificent exaggera- 
tion. His aims were to walk with the great, 
live lavishly, and acquire a vast estate. Nothing 
less would do. Did be gamble? Naturally, and 
with heavy losses. Debts? When his creditors 
closed in he fled to France. Parliament? To him 
a seat was more than a shield from creditors. 
“A man in our country," he wrote, "is nothing 
without being in Parliament." Patronage? He 
had no qualms about pleasing "the great fami- 
lies” with naval appointments for their off 
spring. Nepotism? He made his son a post 
captain at fifteen. As for prize money, his greed 
at St. Eustatius, and its naval consequences, put 
a large blot on his reputation. Ministers found 
his requests unceasing and insatiable. The Navy 
Board regularly found his accounts unaccepta- 
ble. He was forever overreaching. This new 
biography gives us something of great value— 
a rich and engaging portrait of a fascinating 
admiral. 

On the naval side, where nearly all the 
significant material was unearthed long ago, the 
book is less remarkable. The author's decision 
to appoint himself defense counsel for his sub- 
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ject and to shore up Rodney’s naval reputation 
on all fronts—including that of strategic analy- 
sis, where Rodney’s talents were nearly nil— 
makes one wonder about his critical acumen. 
For example, Rodney's refusal to allow Hood to 
take sensible measures for intercepting de Grasse 
in April 1781 is defended with reasoning that 
borders on casuistry (p. 372). 

Rodney was not a well-rounded admiral, and 
it is both futile and historically counterproduc- 
tive to exhibit him as such. He was not a good 
strategist. He was not a sensitive leader; sooner 
or later he lost the confidence and trust of all 
his immediate subordinates. He had no head 
for tactical planning, and his greatest victories 
were the product of courage, experience, im- 
provisation, and luck. He was, as this book 
amply attests, a brave and indomitable man— 
as bold in battle as he was at cards. He always 
put his flagship in the thick of it and expected 
his captains to do the same. Any who did not 
faced court-martial and ruin. In effect Rodney 
was betting on English gunnery and seaman- 
ship. These were the best bets he ever made; 
they earned him his fame. We should take the 
man as he was, so that we may recognize the 
role that his frailties played in his successes. 
After all without his debts and his dreams, 
would Rodney have shunned half pay and put 
himself so persistently on the firing line during 
the American war? 

DANIEL A. BAUGH 
Cornell University 


KENNETH BOURNE. The Foreign Policy of Vic- 
torian England, 1830-1902. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 531. Cloth $12.00, 


paper $5.75. 


Collections of diplomatic documents for stu- 
dents seem to have become a staple^of pub- 
lishers' lists, though the intended audience is 
somewhat difficult to define. This compilation 
wil prove most useful to students who are al. 
ready familiar with the main outlines of British 
diplomacy and who have some knowledge of the 
main participants. The first part contains a 
descriptive survey of British foreign policy be- 
tween 1814 and 1914 and is followed by a 
generous selection of documents intended to 
illustrate the ideas, decisions, and criticisms 
that shaped Victorian policy. The two sections 
should be used together as the early chapters 
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provide the necessary framework and continuity 
for what can only be a sampling of pragmatic 
responses to a constantly altering world scene. 

The special value of the book lies in Dr. 
Bourne’s assimilation of the flood of new 
monographic work in this field. Even the spe- 
cialist will find his critical bibliography worth 
consulting. A wide geographic range is covered, 
and though somewhat uneven in his treatment 
of the extra-European world, Dr. Bourne excels 
in his description of Anglo-American relations. 
The author's general thesis is that freedom from 
commitment was the basic recurring theme in 
Victorian foreign policy, and the documents in 
part underline this contention. Unfortunately, 
the author's more general points are somewhat 
submerged in the subsequent descriptions of the 
policies of successive foreign secretaries assisted 
or checked by their cabinet colleagues. The 
documents, too, though selected from a wide 
variety of sources, only occasionally depart from 
the essential diplomatic or strategic outlines of 
the story. Despite Dr. Bourne's interesting in- 
troductory remarks little attention is paid to 
the effects of an increasingly competitive eco- 
nomic situation on late Victorian diplomacy, 
particularly in China. Nor, apart from Bright 
and Cobden, does the author illustrate the role 
of "the troublemakers" in defining Victorian 
attitudes. 

This is an informative guide for the central 
decades of the Victorian period. The period 
from 1830 to 1874 is the most successfully pre- 
sented and illustrated. Thereafter the patterns 
of diplomacy become increasingly complicated, 
and some gaps in coverage are inevitable. The 
epilogue suffers visibly from the lack of a 
general study of the Grey era, and the few 
documents included have been selected pri- 
marily to underline the author's thesis. 

ZARA STEINER 
New Hall, Cambridge 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. Remarks on the Use 
and Abuse of Some Political Terms. A facsimile 
of the 1832 text with preface and introductory 
essay by CHARLES FREDERICK MULLETT. Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press. 1970. Pp.-69, xxxii, 
264. $8.00. 


Nineteenth-century England contained many 
shadowy but significant figures of the second 
rank whose historical usefulness has not been 
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thoroughly explored. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis (1806-63) is an excellent example of the 
type. As a liberal Whig he enjoyed a varied 
and successful public life, serving as poor law 
commissioner, secretary of the board of con- 
trol, secretary of the treasury, chancellor of the 
exchequer, home secretary, and secretary of 
state for war. He sat in Parliament for a total 
of thirteen years, and for three years he was 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. Lewis com- 
bined with service to the state an impressively 
productive career in scholarship. He was a 
competent classicist, an authority on the 
astronomy of the ancients, a philologist of 
considerable merit, 2 political philosopher, a 
constitutional theorist, a political historian, and 
a translator from German. 

In his admiring sketch of Lewis, Walter 
Bagehot rightly emphasized the centrality of 
the critical element in his thought and work. In 
neither scholarship nor public administration 
was Lewis creative. Patience, precision, wide 
learning, and common sense were his leading 
characteristics. Bagehot is wrong, however, to 
believe that Lewis was merely an embodiment 
of disciplined, detached common sense. Were 
that true he would deserve his obscurity. His 
importance as a historical figure is rooted in 
the fact that he shared views, assumptions, and 
prejudices with less articulate contemporaries. 
Bagehot thought "there was nothing very re- 
markable in Sir George Lewis." That is why 
he is a useful figure for historians. 

It is pleasant to have in print this well-done 
facsimile edition of the Remarks with Charles 
Mullett's richly informed and philosophical in- 
troductory essay. Lewis intended that this book, 
which he wrote in 1832, would be a kind of 
technical dictionary that would help introduce 
precision into the language of politics. In de- 
fining such words as "government," "constitu- 
tion," "sovereign," '"monarchy," "democracy," 
and "representation," Lewis produced, however 
unwittingly, not an objective lexicon but a 
political argument for the Reform Bill Un- 
fortunately, there is little in this edition to help 
the uninitiated reader place the Remarks in 
their political setting. The value of the Re- 
marks, like the significance of the life of their 
author, can be appreciated best in their most 
immediate context. 

R. J. HELMSTADTER 
University of Toronto 
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EDWARD GILLETT. À History of Grimsby. New 
York: Oxford University Press for the Uni- 
versity of Hull. 1970. Pp. x, 322. $9.95. 


In the last chapters of this general survey, 
Gillett, honorary archivist to Grimsby Corpo- 
ration and deputy-director of the Department 
of Adult Education in Hull University, de- 
scribes with warmth and without sentimentality 
Grimsby's change of character in the nineteenth 
century: the borough grew from a semirural 
village of 3,700 inhabitants in 1841 (having al- 
ready enjoyed a period of growth from its mid- 
eighteenth-century population of about 700) to 
a town of 42,000 in 1881. The two decades from 
1841 to 1861 were critical. Grimsby’s develop- 
ment had been inhibited by poor inland com- 
munications. Railroad lines connecting Grimsby 
with Boston and with Lincoln were undertaken 
in 1845 and opened in 1852. The Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway amalgamated 
with the dock company and began work in 
1846 on a new dock, which was completed in 
1852. Grimsby's trade with Northern European 
ports, based on imports of timber and exports 
of coal from the south Yorkshire fields, in- 
creased markedly: the number of overseas ship 
clearances was 4i in 1844 and 722 in 1854. 
Later development, however, was based mainly 
on the North Sea fisheries rather than overseas 
trade. Railways were once again the key: "it 
was the construction of the Great Northern 
Line to London which really made the town 
a fishing port." The M.S. & L.R. opened a new 
fish dock in 1857, when up to fifty smacks were 
using the port. Fifteen years later some 110 
cod liners and 871 trawling smacks were sailing 
out of Grimsby, and by this time, Gillett esti- 
mates, probably half of the inhabitants of the 
town gained their livelihood from fishing. Fish- 
ing (with steam trawlers since the 18805) is still 
the town's largest industry, but food processing 
and freezing plants, chemical works, and heavy 
engineering have. lessened the town's depen- 
dence on the fish trade. Most of the overseas 
shipping has moved to deepwater docks at 
Immingham, which opened in 1912. 

This story, in the last seven chapters of the 
book, of Grimsby's nineteenth-century growth is 
an exciting one for which the five tediously 
fragmentary chapters on the medieval port town 
and the six extremely locally focused chapters 
on the silted-up, depressed, agricultural, gentry- 
ridden village of the sixteenth through eight- 
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eenth centuries might well have been curtailed. 
Chapters on Grimsby and the Reformation and 
the Civil War add little to those larger subjects. 
For the three centuries before the 1790s, when 
they gave fruitful attention to improvement of 
the dock, Grimsby men were mainly concerned 
in their public lives with a single interest: the 
profits to be made through freedom of the 
borough from the rights in the common lands 
and from parliamentary electioneering. Gillett's 
treatment of the latter subject forms the most 
interesting parts of the book prior to those 
chapters that deal with the nineteenth century. 
ROBERT G. LANG 
University of Oregon 


STEPHEN E. Koss. Sir John Brunner: Radical 
Plutocrat, 1842-1919. (Conference on British 
Studies, Biographical Series.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xii 914. 
$13.50. 


The new biographical series of the Conference 
on British Studies is off to an auspicious start. 
Its first volume is a modest yet most satisfying 
study of one of the last of a group of Radical 
politicians whose stations in life varied from 
the trade-union bureaucracy of a George Howell 
to the industrial plutocracy of Sir John Brunner 
himself. Brunner made his mark as a chemical 
tycoon first in Cheshire and then in the wider 
world served by Brunner, Mond and Company; 
he gained his political reputation as a Glad- 
stonian Liberal turned Radical who presided 
for some of the later years of his life over the 
rather hapless National Liberal Federation. Like 
most seemingly simple, selfmade men, he was a 
complex personality. He sometimes managed to 
confuse his—or his firm's—economic interests 
with those of society as a whole. Occasionally 
he mistook the rhetoric of advanced social 
thinking for the tough political arrangements 
needed to implement well-intentioned senti- 
ments. Yet his radicalism—so shocking to his 
propertied fellows in Cheshire, who could not 
understand the troublesome notions of a man 
whose great wealth should have assured a more 
sympathetic feel for privilege and monopoly— 
was perhaps more revealing of the issues of his 
time than were the political notions of many 
more prominent figures. On Irish Home Rule, 
the eight-hour day, educational reform, above 
all on naval disarmament he fought for his 
principles with militancy, sometimes with a dash 
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of the absurd, often with more than a hint of 
authoritarian temper, but always with courage 
and honesty and à genuine concern for the 
welfare of his constituents, his employees, and 
his fellow Englishmen in general. 

All of this is detailed by Stephen Koss with 
the balance and good sense that seems to me to 
have informed his recent studies of John Morley 
and Lord Haldane. He has used not only cor- 
respondence, letter books, and family memora- 
bilia in the possession of his subject's grandson, 
but a wide range of other manuscript materials 
from the voluminous Gladstone Papers to those 
of R. C. K. Ensor and J. L. Hammond. We have 
here a model brief life perceptively displayed 
by one of the ablest young historians of modern 
England. If the succeeding volumes published 
under the auspices of the Conference on British 
Studies match the quality of the first, the 
series will more than fulfill the hopes of its 
sponsors. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 
Rutgers Untversity, 
New Brunswick 


R. K. PUGH, transcribed and edited by, with the 
assistance of J. F. A. MASON. The Letter-Books 
of Samuel Wilberforce, 1843-68. The Oxford- 
shire Record Society, Volume 47.) [Oxford:] 
Buckinghamshire Record Society and the Ox- 
fordshire Record Society. 1970. Pp. xviii, 438. 


The diligence of county record societies is a 
constant boon to historians of England. This 
meticulously edited volume of the letter books 
of Samuel Wilberforce, published by the Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire societies, is 
proof of the point. The letters Wilberforce 
wrote as archdeacon of Surrey and as bishop of 
Oxford reflect his busy life and his protean 
interests. Hence they mirror as well general 
patterns of Victorian society and the Victorian 
frame of mind and so will interest a wide 
range of historians. 

There is abundant evidence here of religious 
stress and strain. Wilberforce—described ac- 
curately by the editor as a High Church Evan- 
gelical—battles through the storms of Tractar- 
ianism and ritualism. R. D. Hampden, the 
bishop's Broad Church enemy, and F. D. Mau- 
rice, the bishop's Broad Church friend, both 
compel him into action, while the editors of the 
Evangelical Record carp at him for moving 
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beyond the narrow faith in which they have 
embalmed his father. The materials bring reli- 
gious controversy to life. Evangelicalism emerges 
from the confines of the missionary hall. The 
Oxford Movement leaves Oxford for the coun- 
tryside. 

That countryside remained in the hands of 
the Church long after the Church had lost the 
cities. Much credit for the fact belongs to men 
like Wilberforce, whose passionate care infused 
Victorian parishes with religious life, if not 
religion. The letters show Wilberforce combat- 
ing drunkenness and absenteeism among his 
clergymen, pressing for church building and 
school teaching, above all working to achieve 
what he conceived to be his primary mission, 
the saving of souls. 

What Woodforde's diary is for the history of 
the English Church in the eighteenth century, 
these letters are for that same institution in à 
far different age. 

STANDISH MEACHAM 
University of Texas, Austin 


A. TEMPLE PATTERSON, editor. The Jellicoe 
Papers: Selections from the Private and Official 
Correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Jellicoe. Volume 1, 7893-1916; Volume 2, r916- 
1935, with an appendix on the papers of Vice- 
Admiral J. E. T. Harper. (Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, Volumes 108 and 111.) 
[London:] the Society. 1966; 1968. Pp. xi, 315; 
xiv, 497. 505. each. 


Specialists in naval history will welcome this 
generous selection from the Jellicoe Papers at 
the British Museum, supplemented by other 
private and official correspondence. 

The bulk of the collection is devoted to the 
war years. By 1914 Fisher's long-time protégé 
and heir-apparent to the command of the main 
battle fleet was fifty-five, perhaps already, as 
Professor Patterson hints, just past his peak for 
executive and command functions. The battle 
of Jutland proved a disappointment, and in his 
subsequent position as first sea lord, Jellicoe 
seemed—at least to his political superiors— 
lacking in creativity and responsiveness. De- 
spite later abortive negotiations for a position 
as “Admiralissimo” of the Allied naval forces 
in the Mediterranean, Jellicoe's dismissal as 
first sea lord in December ıgı7 marked the 
end of his wartime major responsibilities. 
Neither he nor Fisher was invited to the intern- 
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ment ceremonies of the German High Seas 
Fleet in November 1918. 

The material on 1914-18 adds much new de- 
tail to an essentially well-known story. On the 
postwar years, which seem to have been hap- 
pier and more fruitful ones for Jellicoe, the 
material has, at least to this reader, the fresh- 
ness of novelty. The main items are Jellicoe's 
naval "empire mission" of 1919-20 and his 
comparatively subdued involvement in the 
Jutland controversy. An appendix contains an 
indignant "statement of facts,” declared be- 
fore a commissioner for oaths in 1935, by then 
Rear-Admiral Harper, on the Admiralty’s al- 
teration and long suppression of the record he 
had in 1920 been ordered to make of the 
battle of Jutland. Lord, how these admirals 
loved one another! 

Professor Patterson's comments are balanced, 
incisive, and informative. 

PAUL GUINN 
State University of 
New York, Buffalo 


DEREK H. ALDCROFT. The Inter-War Economy: 
Britain, 1919-1939. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. 441. $12.50. 


This is a study of the working of the British 
economy over a period of twenty years. They 
happen to have been the years between the 
European wars. As they were full of economic 
change and double-faced events, they are worth 
considering for their own sake. 

Dr. Alcroft, who writes from the University 
of Leicester, has chosen, very reasonably, not to 
write a general narrative. He has instead given 
the book the form of a study of the economic 
dynamics of the period, concentrating upon 
main causes of instability and change. He be- 
gins with a brief reference to the general trends 
and statistical outline of the period, then 
plunges into the big variations in the rate of 
economic change, both over the years, in the 
shape of trade fluctuations, and geographically, 
in the form of regional differences and dis- 
parities. The reader is then ready for a general 
examination of the conditions and limits of 
British economic growth at that time, begin- 
ning with the basic industries of the country, 
the rise of new industries, and the consequences 
of the long-term transformation of the economy. 
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Transport and the service industries come in 
for separate attention. Perhaps the mutual rela- 
tions between them and industrial growth 
deserve more attention than they receive in 
this chapter. The book. concludes with long sec- 
tions on the national balance of payments, the 
management of the economy, and the effects 
of economic change on welfare and incomes. 

This is clear-headed, quantitative history that 
summarizes and groups a vast mass of informa- 
tion in a critical way around some of the main 
problems of the period. Anyone concerned with 
the recent economic history of Britain, and 
especially students, will find it extremely useful, 
not least as a quick way to the sources, which 
are scrupulously indicated. At the same time it 
is only fair to point out that, as a study of 
economic change in Britain over these vital 
twenty years, the book is written within very 
strict limits. The student will have to turn else- 
where for answers to some of the questions it 
raises. The economic magnitude and con- 
sequences of the two great wars, which lie on 
either side of the period, are left unindicated. 
More significant, the handling of two of the 
bigger events of those years, the development 
of the managed economy and the welfare state, 
suffers, it may be suggested, from insufficient 
attention not only to the evolution of public 
policy, which is only now beginning to be 
known from public and private records, but 
also to the changes of that vague but powerful 
force, public opinion. It is impossible to under- 
stand the slow growth of the idea of a managed 
economy or the distortions that surrounded 
the concept of a welfare state without being 
prepared to devote time to the vagaries and 
illusions even of well-informed opinion. Illu- 
sion is not only an inevitable but a necessary 
part of history. In the words of G. L. S^ Shackle, 
"Man makes his history in trying to understand 
it." On this side, one feels, Dr. Aldcroft's treat- 
ment is not general enough. 

On another side, it is hardly sufficiently 
microscopic. For it pays relatively little atten- 
tion to the actual process of economic decision, 
whether that is being taken by management or 
labor, considered as a factor in production. 
Business and trade union history, badly as they 
are often written, really have something to con- 
tribute here to our understanding of economic 
change. If Dr. Aldcroft leads some students to 
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look in that direction, as well as toward eco- 
nomic policy, he will have done them a good 
turn. 
W. H. B. COURT 
Birmingham, England 


W. N. MEDLICOTT et al., editors. Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919—1939. First Series, 
Volume 17, Greece and Turkey, January 1, 
1921-September 2, 1922. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1970. Pp. cxxxii, 948. 
$27.00 postpaid. 


The documents and correspondence in this 
volume cover the period from January 1, 1921, 
to September 2, 1922, the date of the request 
of the Greek government to arrange an armistice 
with the Turkish Kemalists following the defeat 
of Greek forces in Anatolia. This request under- 
scores the British failure to develop an effective 
Middle Eastern policy designed to assure re- 
gional stability in the wake of the Ottoman 
defeat. Disagreement on Anglo-French aims and 
divisions within the Foreign Office regarding the 
"Greek policy" formulated by Lloyd George 
further hampered effective British action, as the 
documentation amply shows. 

In addition to a useful selection of Foreign 
Office documents and intergovernmental corre- 
spondence the volume includes extensive memo- 
randa covering the private views of members 
of the Foreign Office and British representatives 
in Athens and Constantinople. Thus Harold 
Nicolson writes: "Greece constitutes a very posi- 
tive asset in British imperial policy"—a view 
that carried much weight with the permanent 
under-secretary of state, Sir Eyre Crowe, and was 
supported by British representatives in Athens. 
At the same time Sir Horace Rumbold in 
Constantinople was urging a new policy toward 
Turkey with the sultan as the cornerstone but 
with concessions to the Kemalists to bring them 
back into the Ottoman fold. Had Rumbold's 
view prevailed the postwar history of the Mid- 
dle East might have been shaped by surer hands 
under less trying circumstances. 

Valuable though they are, the documents in 
this volume are only part of the story and must 
be studied in conjunction with its predecessor 
and especially with the forthcoming volume, 
which will presumably deal with the Conference 
of Lausanne, the withdrawal of Allied forces 
from Constantinople, and the establishment of 
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-the Kemalist regime as the visible symbol of 


resurgent Turkish nationalism. 
WILLIAM SPENCER 
Florida State University 


ANTHONY MASON. The General Strike ın the 
North East. (University of Hull, Occasional 
Papers in Economic and Social History, Num- 
ber 3.) [Hull:] University of Hull Publications. 
1970. Pp. vi, 116. £2. 


Local studies, currently proliferating among 
historians of British working-class movements, 
run the obvious risk of falling into antiquarian- 
ism. 'This approach is, however, well suited to 
an examination of some aspects of the General 
Strike of 1926. The failure of the leaders of 
the Trades Union Congress to formulate strike 
plans in advance and the communications difh- 
culties resulting from the self-defeating de- 
cision to call out the printers threw workers in 
each locality on their own resources. Anthony 
Mason's detailed investigation of the course of 
the strike in Northumberland, Durham, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire is thus a valid his- 
torical enterprise. 

The author has pieced together the story of 
the strike in the northeast from scattered sources 
ranging from the minutes of local strike com- 
mittees to cabinet and Home Office papers. His 
findings tend to support the conclusions of 
broader studies of the strike by Crook and 
Symons: the workers displayed amazing solidar- 
ity, the emergency machinery of the govern- 
ment achieved only a limited effectiveness, and, 
in the days following the strike, an indeter- 
minate number of employers instituted reprisals 
against returning workers. 

Although Mason's account does not contradict 
the accepted picture of the strike as generally 
orderly, it contains no such jolly episode as the 
cricket match between police and strikers at 
Plymouth. Workers in the northeast, according 
to Mason, were disciplined ratber than relaxed 
during the early days of the strike, and he 
finds mounting, if scattered, violence on the 
final weekend. Statistics of arrests suggest that 
this may represent a deviation from the national 
pattern, but, in the absence of comparable 
studies of other regions, the conclusion is 
necessarily tentative. 

While the chief value of this monograph is 
its detailed corroboration of earlier studies, it 
provides some useful qualifications and a sur- 
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prisingly fascinating vignette of the response 
of ordinary men to Britain's greatest domestic 
crisis of the interwar period. 

CATHERINE ANN CLINE 

Catholic University of America 


W. N. MEDLICOTT et al., editors. Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Second 
Series, Volume 11, Far Eastern Affairs, October 
13, 1932—]une 3, 1933. London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1970. Pp. Ixvii, 597. 


Appearing speedily after its predecessor, this 
volume covers British Far Eastern policy from 
the appearance of the Lytton Report to the 
signing of the Tangku truce, taking in on the 
way the nonrecognition of Manchukuo and 
Japan's resignation from the.League of Na- 
tions. It brings out admirably, with the help 
of a substantial amount of internal memoranda 
and minutes, the various shades of opinion 
within the Foreign Office and among diplomats 
in the field: Lindley in Tokyo, vehemently 
against any move that might antagonize Japan; 
Lampson in Peking, convinced. of the future 
greatness of China and that British interests 
lay "in keeping in with China and the Chinese 
people"; Cadogan, anxious that the principles 
of the Covenant should be upheld; Pratt, length- 
ily attempting to clarify "a middle course on 
which all may eventually be persuaded to 
unite." For Simon the dilemma between various 
desiderata (not simply between Realpolitik and 
idealism, though this particular tension was in- 
volved) foreshadowed the one he was to face 
in the early stages of the Abyssinian crisis. Im- 
mediate self-preservation predominated, of 
course: “We must strive to be fair to both 
sides. But we must not involve ourselves in 
trouble with Japan." 

One consequence was that, as Hugh Wilson 
reported to the State Department, “the struggle 
at Geneva is seen as no longer between China 
and Japan or between the League and Japan, 
but rather between Great Britain and the 
League." It is worth remembering, however, that 
the likelihood of continuing passivity on the 
part of the United States was apparent in 
London (Norman Davis is recorded here, in- 
cidentally, opposing the notion of expelling 
Japan from the League); and when reading 
reports in this volume of, for example, Swedish 
denunciations of the continuing search for con- 
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ciliation, Scandinavian attempts in earlier years 
to protect their countries from the possible 
consequences of the sanctions provisions of the 
Covenant should also be borne in mind. 

In any case, the comforting belief in the 
Foreign Office——and it was shared in varying 
degrees by Stimson, Drummond, Lytton, and 
others—was that the occupation of Manchuria 
would itself bring increasing hardship for Ja- 
pan. Meanwhile nonrecognition of Manchukuo 
should not be regarded as inevitably eternal, 
nor should the proposals emanating from Ge- 
neva for increased technical and financial aid 
to China be accepted without an eye to their 
effect on ‘Tokyo. The essentially defensive na- 
ture (some would no doubt say pusillanimity) 
of British foreign policy is well conveyed in 
this excellently edited volume. What the book 
does not and cannot be expected to show is 
the major. and at times bitter conflict that in 
1933 was gathering way in Whitehall between 
those who sought safety in the Far East through 
moving close to Japan and those who would 
qualify such a policy by paying attention to 
American susceptibilities. One of the jokers in 
the pack does appear in these pages, however: 
the growing fear of Japanese trade rivalry. 
Some wondrous contortions lay ahead. 

CHRISTOPHER THORNE 
University of Sussex 


SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD. British Foreign 
Policy in the Second World War. Volume 1. 
(History of the Second World War.) London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British In- 
formation Services, New York. 1970. Pp. 1x, 640. 
$13.14 postpaid. 


This is the first of a five-volume history of 
British foreign policy, written between 1942 
and 1950 “for official use" (p. v), that is, as a 
reference book to be used by members of the 
Foreign Office. The late Sir Llewellyn Wood- 
ward had access to all British archives that he 
wished to use and was subject to neither di- 
rectives nor censorship. 

Ten years ago an abridgment of this history 
was published (AHR, 68 [1962-63]: 117-18). 
The thirty-eight-page introduction to that book 
is reprinted in volume 1 with very minor foot- 
note changes. 

The abridgment was somewhat critically re- 
ceived because the book was not conceived on 
the scale of penetration that might be ex- 
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pected from a historian of Woodward's achieve- 
ments. The one-volume affair was mainly an 
account of Foreign Office information, action, 
and views. This limitation was restrictive to the 
point of misrepresentation when foreign policy 
was being made by many people and influences 
outside that department. A. J. P. Taylor, in- 
dulging his low esteem for the contents of 
diplomatic archives, asked why Woodward was 
assigned such a penitential and penal labor. 
Taylor’s indignation was not stayed by a 
partial answer readily available to him: Wood- 
ward had undertaken a wartime task and had 
found a challenge in writing a source-based 
contemporary history of his country’s adjust- 
ments to war and the revolutionary pace of 
the postwar world. 

The narrative, chronologically pursued, tells 
us what the Foreign Office knew and thought 
on each occasion. This is history almost of the 
sort that Samuel Rawson Gardner sought to 
write. At any rate the straightforward stylistic 
presentation is unflaggingly maintained, and 
there is no visible evidence that Woodward 
suffered from his penal labor. 

If Woodward did not fail, some readers will. 
There are longueurs here, even for those 
inured to the lavish scale of the British his 
tories of the Second World War. The criticisms 
leveled at the abridgment still apply: this is a 
properly constitutional history, silent about 
much in the Foreign Office and about many 
other policy divisions. It is nonetheless useful 
` and precious when used with other sources. 
That it is not a complete history of British 
foreign policy is to say no more and no less 
than that for the war years it could not be 
written, as the official histories require, on a dê- 
partmental basis. At times the details in the 
long narrative, for example, on Scandinavia in 
1939-40, make it almost a different story. But 
the abridgment required concision. The judg- 
ment on the project to send Allied soldiers to 
Finland, '"The military assumptions behind this 
policy were remarkable," loses some of its punch 
in volume 1. 

MATTHEW A. FITZSIMONS 
University of Notre Dame 


JOHN J. SILKE. Kinsale: The Spanish Interven- 
tion in Ireland at the End of the Elizabethan 
Wars. New York: Fordham University Press. 
1970. Pp. xvi, 208, $10.00. 
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In October 1601 a Spanish force under Aguila 
occupied the walled town of Kinsale in Mun- 
ster. Instead of taking to the field Aguila forti- 
fied himself and waited for reinforcements, for 
the Munsterites to rise, and for the rebel 
armies of O'Donnell and O'Neill then in 
Ulster, to join him and defeat the English. He 
waited in vain, however, for the English under 
the command of Lord Mountjoy forced the 
Spaniards to surrender Kinsale and return to 
Lisbon. Relying heavily upon manuscript 
sources, Professor Silke renders a detailed nar- 
rative of this so-called battle of Kinsale. He 
devotes single chapters to military preparations 
(ch. 7), the disembarkation in Munster (ch. 8), 
the siege of Kinsale (ch. 9), and the humiliating 
rout (ch. 10). This portion of the work is 
straight military history. Since Professor Silke 
writes from an avowed Spanish vantage point, 
his fresh perspective is commendable and most 
welcome. 

Actually, the military superstructure of Kin- 
sale is smaller than and subordinate to . the 
diplomatic substructure. The author views the 
Spanish defeat at Kinsale as a critical turning 
point in the triangular relationships between 
Spain, England, and Ireland. Before Kinsale, 
the Spanish were committed to a policy of 
intervention; after Kinsale, Philip m pursued 
a policy of disengagement that led to the 
Anglo-Spanish Treaty of 1604 and the Hispano- 
Dutch truce of 1609. 

The first half of Kinsale, in contrast to the 
second, is very broad in scope. Silke discusses 
the evolution of the Hispanic Empire (ch. 1), 
the origins of intervention in Ireland (ch. 2), 
the imperial administration of Philip m (ch. 3), 
the Irish resistance under O'Neill (ch. 4), the 
intricacies of Hispano-Irish diplomacy (ch. 5), 
and the decision to invade Ireland. While these 
chapters serve to place the battle of Kinsale in 
proper perspective, some of the information 1s 
irrelevant and little is new. 

Nevertheless, through extensive use of Span- 
ish archival sources, Professor Silke has pro- 
duced an exceedingly accurate account of the 
Spanish debacle at Kinsale. The extensive an- 
notation and the bibliography testify to the 
thoroughness of the research. The maps, the 
appendixes, and the definitive index enhance 
the value of the book. Very likely Kinsale will, 
as Professor D. B. Quinn predicts in the fore- 
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word, "take its place as a standard treatment 
of the subject." 
VERNON F. SNOW 
University of Nebraska 


KEVIN B. NOWLAN and T. DESMOND WILLIAMS, 
editors. /reland in the War Years and After, 
1939-51. [Notre Dame, Ind.:] University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 216. $8.50. 


World War u, postwar reconstruction, and the 
beginning of the cold war all had a dramatic 
impact on European institutions and life styles. 
The impact on neutral Ireland was muted but 
not insignificant. During World War mn de 
Valera, the dominant political personality in 
Irish life, mobilized defenses against possible 
invasion and with scrupulous integrity and 
delicate yet firm diplomacy upheld his country's 
neutrality against British and American pres- 
sures. Neutrality determined “Jreland’s right as 
a nation to pursue her own national interests 
and the power to pursue them” (p. 204). War- 
time shortages and inflation tested a weak Irish 
economy. Inadequate employment possibilities 
forced a stream of emigrants into the British 
labor market, a trend that continued after the 
war. 

Continuing economic pressures defeated de 
Valera’s Fianna Fail party in 1948. An inter- 
party government led by Fine Gael’s John 
Costello took office. This coalition, with its 
conflicting goals and personality differences, 
had limited success in meeting the economic 
challenge, but it strengthened the Irish democ- 
racy by revitalizing Irish party politics, enacted 
social legislation, attempted to strengthen Irish 
agriculture, and started to expand industrial 
development beyond the limits of domestic con- 
sumption. In order to ease political tensions 
and steal a march on Fianna Fail, the coalition 
took Ireland out of the Commonwealth, an act 
that strengthened the walls of partition, as did 
Costello’s decision to surrender to the Catholic 
hierarchy’s objections to a comprehensive medi- 
cal care program. 

Despite the attractions of the American dollar 
Ireland responded to the cold war by reasserting 
her neutrality, arguing Britain’s occupation of 
the Six Counties. Neutrality, however, did not 
mean isolation, and politicians in all parties 
supported efforts to achieve European political 
and economic cooperation. 

With the exception of drama, Irish literature 
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during the 1940s sustained an amazingly high 
level of quality. Writers led the liberal intel- 
lectual attack on clericalism and conformity, 
with Sean O'Faolain dominating the literary 
scene. His periodical, The Bell, provided pub- 
lishing: opportunities for old and new talent 
and served as the liberal conscience of the 
nation. 

When the coalition fell in 1951 Ireland 
still confronted a variety of complex problems: 
a stagnant and inadequate economy, migration 
from rural to urban centers, emigration, and 
delicate Church-state relations. But over a thirty 
year period the young nation had survived civil 
war, depression, political extremism, and the 
crisis of neutrality, and she did so with her 
democratic faith and institutions in relatively 
sound condition. 

Evaluating books of essays is frequently a 
difficult task. Often there is too much repetition 
of material, uneven quality of contributions, 
emphasis on subjects of minor importance, and 
obscuring of main themes. These fifteen essays 
by fourteen authors, originally presented as the 
Thomas Davis Lectures on Radio Éireann, are 
exceptions to the rule. All of them are thought- 
ful and well-written presentations of important 
subjects. Some of them are of exceptionally high 
quality, particularly Augustine Martin's discus- 
sion of Irish literature. Nowlan and Williams 
have presented an important analysis of the 
development of Irish society at a critical time 
in the postrevolutionary period. 

LAWRENCE J. MCCAFFREY 
Loyola University, Chicago 


FRANGOIS HINCKER. Les Francais devant l'impót 
sous l'Ancien Régime. (Questions d'histoire, 
Number 22.) [Paris:] Flammarion. 1971. Pp. 186. 


In 162 packed pages, Francois Hincker has com- 
presed what is known and what is currently 
being studied by scholars concerning the French 
fiscal system in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The book is the latest volume in the 
Questions d'histoire series published by Flam- 
marion. It has a good, workable format: in an 
extended, original essay incorporating research 
ranging from that of Marcel Marion, still indis- 
pensable after more than fiftv years, through the 
recent studies of popular rebellions of Boris 
Porchnev and Roland Mousnier and his stu- 
dents, to the critical investigations of Yves 
Durant into the phenomenon of the General 
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Farms, Hincker examines the operation of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century fiscal en- 
gine within the structure of Old Regime society. 
Next is a collection of judiciously selected docu- 
ments designed for classroom use. There follows 
an exploration of unresolved problems and 
current surrounding controversies—a fresh look 
at the problem of the reliability of Necker's 
Compte Rendu, an examination of the new 
methods being used to estimate the profits of 
the General Farms, a presentation of various 
viewpoints on the significance of popular re- 
belions in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a re-examination of the fact and 
meaning of privilege in the Old Regime, a 
survey of learned opinion regarding the in- 
cidence and impact of royal fiscality upon the 
French economy and class structure, and a 
study of recent scholarship concerning the 
ecclesiastical dime. The work concludes with 
a chronology, a glossary, and a bibliography 
containing works published as long ago as 1703 
and as recently as 1970. 

Hincker's book is a helpful guide through the 
thickets of fiscal history. He angles into the old 
questions from the viewpoint of popular re- 
sponse, not only to specific fiscal burdens, but 
to the whole idea of public taxation itself. He 
sees as endemic in the Old Regime a profound 
resistance to public taxation of any sort. This 
bias connected nearly all seventeenth-century 
popular rebellions; it fired eighteenth-century 
interest in political economy; it exploded in 
revolution. While this is not a new idea, 


Hincker shows that recent scholarship has once 


again recognized its importance. 
GEORGE T. MATTHEWS 
Oakland University 


GUY CHAUSSINAND-NOGARET. Les financiers de 
Languedoc au XVIII siècle. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes—VI° Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'af- 
faires, Number 35.) Paris: SEVPEN. 1970. Pp. 


374. 50.80 fr. 


A financier, Diderot's Encyclopedia tells us, “is 
a man who manages the finances, that is, the 
royal funds, who has an interest in the tax 
farms and in the financial affairs of His Maj- 
esty." This definition evokes the image of the 
famous farmer-general—enormously rich, ma- 
nipulator of the royal caisses, speculator in tax 
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revenues, parasite on the royal administration— 
in brief, half banker, half buccaneer. The finan- 
cier of Guy Chaussinand-Nogaret's book is 
something more. The term embraces a much 
larger group—officiers de finance ranging from 
such famous court bankers as Antoine Crozat 
to lesser known officials including hundreds of 
tax and tithe receivers, military procurement 
officers, and all the so-called intéressés aux 
affaires du roi. Chaussinand-Nogaret insists on 
the entrepreneurial function of these men. Far 
from restricting their business operations to the 
use of public funds for shortterm loans, the 
financiers were primarily investors and man- 
agers of large and diverse commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, ranging from Atlantic slave 
ships to textile mills and iron foundries through- 
out the kingdom. For these men, office and land 
were business assets, the marks of a sound credit 
standing rather than the principal sources of 
an income. Public and private function were 
inseparable. 

With considerable verve Chaussinand-Nogaret 
presents a series of family and clan histories in 
which public career, business activity, marriage 
alliance, and even religious affiliation fuse into 
tightly knit consortiums of national and inter- 
national investment banking. Among the most 
important groups were those centering around 
Pennautier, Bonnier de la Mosson, Peyrenc 
de Moras, Castanier, and Crozat. Although 
these financiers deflected part of the national 
revenue from productive investment by short- 
term speculation, the author insists that “a 
considerable part of it was put back into pro- 
ductive circulation." Without hiding examples 
of questionable financial integrity, the author 
emphasizes the cohesion, ingenuity, skill and, 
above all, the range and dynamism of these 
affeiristes. 

Why did so many of these families originate 
and prosper in Languedoc before moving their 
operations and residences to Paris? Although 
apparently an agricultural backwater, Langue- 
doc with its textile industry offered not only a 
favorable economic setting but also an extensive 
financial apparatus attached to the provincial 
estates and clergy. Following the lead of Her- 
bert Lüthy (La banque protestante en France 
de la Révocation de l'Edit de Nantes à la 
Révolution [1959, 1960], the author also as- 
serts that Calvinism gave the clans more co- 
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hesion and offered them the international con- 
tacts and "facilities" for grasping economic 
opportunity. Making the best of both worlds, 
they made their peace with the powerful local 
Catholic clergy who employed their financial 
expertise. 

By 1770-75, the entrepreneurial financier 
had passed his prime. The author sees a gradual 
atrophy of the entrepreneurial function, a move- 
ment toward “officialization” in the last gen- 
eration before 178g. By Necker's administra- 
tion, most financiers had become specialized 
“technocrats,” less and less interested in the 
dynamic world of "affairs" and more and more 
concerned with privileges, status, and a culti- 
vated life in Paris. The "briliant finance of 
the Áncien Regime" had come to an end at 
least a decade before Lavoisier, that famous 
farmer-general went to the guillotine. 

This book offers an interesting complement 
as well as contrast to the recent work of J. F. 
Bosher, French Finances, 3770-1795: From 
Business to Bureaucracy (Cambridge, 197o). 
Bosher investigates the same financiers from 
the perspective of administrative efficiency and 
rationalized public finance. To Bosher, the 
affairisme of the financiers appears much less 
“salutary” for the kingdom. 

ROBERT FORSTER 
Johns Hopkins University 


R. C. COBB. The Police and the People: French 
Popular Protest, 1789-1820. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xxi, 393. $13.00. 


This is an important and fascinating book, 
though misleadingly entitled. It has little to do 
with the police except for a penetrating critique 
of police reports as evidence of popular protest. 
Its main value lies in the author's enormous 
knowledge of the kinds of people who became 
militant activists or sans-culottes in 1793. Its 
value will be most apparent to readers already 
well versed in the French Revolution, who can 
relish Mr. Cobb's allusive and witty manner, 
go along with his bilingual alternation between 
English and French, and accept the idiosyn- 
cracies that he almost boastfully avows. These 
include his detestation of sociology and “social 
structures," his disbelief in general or com- 
parative history, his insistence on the concrete 
and the local and his warnings that no one 
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should attempt to study the sans-culottes at 
all unless (like Cobb) he has spent many years 
in France and achieved a true inwardness with 
his subject. 

The book's wider significance is in its rela- 


tion to the whole trend in revolutionary his. 


toriography set by the work of Albert Soboul 
published in 1958. Cobb agrees with Soboul 
that there was in fact a great upsurge of popu- 
lar revolutionism in 1793, distinct from and 
opposed to the middle-class Revolutionary 
Government. Like Soboul he is warmly sym- 
pathetic to these militants. Like Soboul also, 
though more positively, he thinks that the sans- 
culottes, in their extreme localism and short- 
sightedness, represented a wave of genuine 
anarchy, which the Revolutionary Government 
had to suppress. 

Beyond all this, Cobb's views are refreshingly 
independent. Certainly no Marxist framework, 
however loose, can contain them. He doubts 
that the sans-culottes are to be equated with 
any particular social position, seeing them as a 


"political accident" (p. 120) or a "tempera- 


ment" (p. 181) rather than as economic or 
social beings. He is skeptical of Soboul's "popu- 
lar movement," and remarks that Soboul was 
actually observing a microscopic elite. He thinks 
that popular apathy was as significant as popu- 
lar militancy, and some of his best pages ex- 
plore the process by which militancy receded 
after 1795. He considers 1795 to be the decisive 
year of the Revolution, since it was the Ther- 
midorian settlement that survived. Later revo- 
lutionary memories were "mish-mash" (p. 210). 
Nor does he admire the Thermidorians; his 
guess is that over eighty thousand persons were 
arrested in the repression of the Year 1v, and 
that thousands were killed in the White Terror, 
often by persons of the same temperament and 
social origin as their ex-terrorist victims. His 
sans-culottes of 1793 struggle less against the 
bourgeoisie than against the peasants, and by 
roving through the countryside in search of food 
and menacing the farmers, they brought on the 
opposite of what they wanted, an abrupt decline 
in agricultural production. They ruined their 
own movement by their brutal threats, and they 
were too haunted by the fear of food shortage 
to make good revolutionaries, since they had 
few other sustained ideas, and any government 
could buy them off by manipulating the food 
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supply. The whole last third of the book is a 
study of the chronic problem of “dearth,” that 
is the fear of shortage even more than shortage 
itself, in which the problems of government as 
well as those of the poor are presented, from 
the ancien régime down to the spread of the 
railways. 

The book is the more welcome since it is the 
author's first detailed work in English, his 
previous and even bigger studies of the same 
subject having been written in French. It suc- 
ceeds in its main purpose, which is to make 
us see the sans-culottes as long-suffering human 
beings—and perhaps also to portray violence 
without glamorizing it as a constructive instru- 
ment of change. 

R. R. PALMER 
Yale University 


MICHAEL R. MARRUS. The Politics of Assimila- 
tion: A Study of the French Jewish Community 
at the Time of the Dreyfus Affair. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 900. 
$12.00. 


Edgar Morin in Commune en France: La 
Métamorphose de Plodémet (1967) notes the 
reserve shown a converted Jewish doctor in this 
village in Finistére. A communist sailor referred 
to him as a Jew rather than a doctor and a 
bourgeois woman refused to admit she knew 
his birthplace—this in a community that had 
known no Jews and that was tolerant of a black 
African married to a schoolteacher. 

The small Jewish community in nineteenth- 
century France shared the dedication of this 
isolated physician to the humanitarian goals 
enshrined in the nation's republican tradition. 
Grateful to a state that had granted emancipä- 
tion, its major preoccupation was to reflect a 
patriotism worthy of the ideals frequently de- 
scribed as the "second law of Moses." A symbol 
of this official assimilationist doctrine was the 
donation in 1892 by Alphonse de Rothschild 
of the statue of Jeanne d'Arc in the Musée 
de Cluny. Neither the anti-Semitic outbursts of 
the 1880s nor the Dreyfus affair destroyed this 
trust that in more critical circumstances would 
inspire the heroism of Marc Bloch or Georges 
Mandel. Only isolated individuals like Bernard 
Lazare and a fringe of recent immigrants re- 
jected assimilation in favor of Jewish nation- 
alism or Zionism, both by-products of the affair. 
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This persistent loyalty of the Jewish com- 
munity is the theme of this volume. It is sur- 
prising that the author could break new ground 
in the Dreyfus case; yet there has been no gen- 
eral study of the Jews in nineteenth-century 
France, and analytic histories and biographies 
are rare. Documentary sources are scanty, with 
some archives destroyed in World War u and 
others, not consulted by the author, located in 
Jerusalem. Relying chiefly on Jewish journals 
and contemporary reports, Professor Marrus re- 
constructs a narrative of Jewish reaction to the 
crisis that adds substantially to our knowledge 
of the Dreyfus affair. 

JOSEPH N. MOODY 
Catholic University of America 


EDWARD E. MALEFAKIS. Agrarian Reform and 
Peasant Revolution in Spain: Origins of the 
Civil War. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1970. Pp. xix, 469. $15.00. 


This is without doubt the most scientific study 
in any language of Spanish agrarian problems. 
The first third of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed exposition of the complex forms of land 
tenure in Spain, followed by a carefully nuanced 
discussion of the influences of geography, his- 
tory, social structure, techniques of cultivation, 
and nonagricultural as well as agricultural facets 
of the political economy of rural Spain. The 
remainder of the book deals with the agrarian 
reform efforts of the Second Republic, 1931-36, 
and with peasant expectations and reactions, 
including the roles of anarchism, anarcho- 
syndicalism, and Marxism, and the efforts of 
various political groups to exploit or satisfy 
peasant hopes. From a scholarly point of view 
the most original portions are the analyses of 
land tenure and social structure and the analy- 
ses of several proposed reforms of the repub- 
lican era, the actual Agrarian Reform Law of 
1932, and the extent of land transfer occurring 
both by legal methods and by revolutionary 
seizures. There were no fewer than three sep- 
arate legislative proposals made between July 
and October 1931, while Alcala-Zamora was 
prime minister. Three more bills were drafted 
during the first months of Azauna’s premier- 
ship, and then during four months, May 10- 
September 9, 1932, the eventual Agrarian Re- 
form Law occupied almost three tenths of the 
total Cortes debates. Malefakis has expounded 
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all these proposals and placed their provisions 
in historical and social perspective. He notes 
how contradictory were the motives of the 
middle-class legislators, and in the chapter con- 
cerning “The Destruction of the ‘bourgeois’ 
Republic" he points out that on one day, 
March 25, 1936, the organized peasants of the 
province of Badajoz occupied more land than 
had been distributed by the several Spanish 
cabinets since September 1932. In the course 
of his exposition the author has made an ex- 
haustive critical analysis of massive statistical 
data that are very uneven in accuracy and 
completeness and that were collected for pur- 
poses different from those of a democratically 
oriented foreign scholar. Thus, in the appendix 
concerning sources of information he sighs at 
the failure of the cadastral reports to furnish 
detailed classifications of landlord income, so 
that it is impossible to distinguish moderately 
successful from enormously wealthy owners. 
While the narrative is sometimes either re- 
petitive or hard to follow, the interpretations 
are very clear. The latifundio problem is seen 
as dating from the thirteenth-century recon- 
quest, at which time war captains and military 
orders received their huge estates from the 
Crown. The desamortización of 1887 practically 
expropriated the Church as a landowner and 
greatly reduced the proportion of noble land- 
owners, but it simultaneously aggravated the 
general problem because land sales of the 
ensuing decade, mostly to wealthy bourgeois, 
concentrated land ownership in southern Spain 
even more highly than during the previous five 
hundred years. Republican efforts of the 1980s 
met the following obstacles. No arable state or 
municipal land was available. There were no 
Church lands, as in the French Revolution, and 
no significant foreign-owned estates, as in the 
Romania of 1918 or the Algeria of 1963. Any 
Spanish land reform was thus bound to injure 
the native bourgeoisie. In addition the Repub- 
lican government wrote its 1932 law in such a 
way that many small middle-class owners felt 
threatened and therefore opposed a land re- 
form that could and should have been directed 
specifically at the immense holdings of mostly 
absentee landlords. In discussing peasant revo- 
lutionary impulses in southern Spain Malefakis 
points out that the thirst to own land was the 
great motivating factor. Northern peasants 
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might have just as low a standard of living, but 
the possession of a bit of land or of a secure 
lease kept them from following a revolutionary 
leadership. The book deserves the widest reader- 
ship among historians and social scientists con- 
cerned with the problems of peasants every- 
where. It is undoubtedly a definitive study with 
regard to Spain. 

GABRIEL JACKSON 

University of California, 

San Diego 


ANDERS BJ@RNVAD. De fandt en vej: Den allierede 
overflyoning af Danmark under besættelsen og 
hjælpen til nedstyrtede britiske og amerikanske 
fiyvere [They Found a Way: Allied Flights over 
Occupied Denmark and Assistance to Downed 
British and American Airmen]. (Odense Univer- 
sity Studies in History and Social Sciences, 
Volume 1.) [Odense:] Odense University Press. 


1970. Pp. 204. 


Anders Bjérnvad has devoted many years to 
the study of Allied overflights of Denmark dur- 
ing the Second World War, and his book is 
the product of historical research plus a bit of 
journalistic sleuthing. The flights themselves 
were bombing missions to and from Poland or 
North German targets, courier flights, or mine- 
laying operations. Targets in Denmark itself 
were rarely attacked. The author has attempted 
to establish how many aircraft were involved 
(forty thousand), how many Allied flyers spent 
time over Denmark (two hundred fifty thou- 
sand), the number of flyers buried in Danish soil 
(twelve hundred), the number who survived a 
landing (three hundred), and most particularly 
how many found their way into friendly hands 
and were transported illegall to "neutral" 
Sweden (ninety-three). No one knows how many 
hundreds found a watery grave in Danish seas. 

De fandt en vej ("They Found a Way") isa 
title that pays tribute to those Danes who dared 
give shelter, food, and transportation to Allied 
flyers in the face of warnings by their govern- 
ment and threats of stern punishment by Nazi 
military authorities. Unless one remembers that 
these flyers were of necessity "enemies of the 
Greater German Reich" one cannot sense what 
it meant for a Dane to have one of these 
downed flyers knock at his door in the dark of 
the night. There were, to be sure, resistance 
figures who finally decided to live outside of 
Danish law and in defiance of German author- 
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ity. But isolated citizens had to make a decision 
on the spot. Understandably and tragically, 
many at first opted for the law of the land 
rather than the tug of the heart. Only after 
their own government had reached an impasse 
with the German occupiers in the fall of 1943 
and people generally had become aware of how 
to contact resistance fighters did a greater sense 
of community responsibility develop. 

Some of the real heroes of the piece were 
men of the cloth. When dead airmen in Ger- 
man hands were to be buried, Danish clergy- 
men insisted that the ceremony be properly 
reported and honorably performed. When they 
were contacted about airmen in hiding, they 
did everything in their power to bring them to 
safety. 

The book itself is the product of research in 
official and private Danish archives, published 
German, British, and American records, news- 
paper files, interviews, and correspondence 
with, or accounts of, many of the participants. 
It is sometimes repetitive, on occasions a little 
dull but it is probably as definitive a history 
of this subject as we need or want. And there 
must be something nice about an author who, 
in his preface, thanks his wife, Kirsten, for 
finding time to type the final version despite 
her own school responsibilities and the demands 
of two children and a French poodle. 

ALBIN T. ANDERSON 
University of Nebraska 


OSMO JUSSILA. Suomen perustuslait: Venäläisten 
ja suomalaisten tulkintojen mukaan, 1808—1863 
[Finnish Fundamental Laws as Interpreted by 
Russia and Finland, 1808-1863]. (Historiallisia 
Tutkimuksia, Number 77.) Helsinki: Suomen 
Historiallinen Seura. 1969. Pp. 286. 


The first decades after Finland became a part 
of the Russian Empire were remarkably un- 
eventful. While the rest of the Continent went 
through revolutionary upheavals, Finnish 
spokesmen and representatives of the imperial 
government discussed the abstract but porten- 
tous question of the precise legal definition 
of Finland's relation to the rest of the Empire 
and to the tsar. At the center of the discussion 
was the problem of defining Finland's "funda- 
mental laws" and indeed what this and related 
terms meant in the first place. As Mr. Jussila 
emphasizes in his monograph, the issues were 
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purely semantic. In the first years after the 
annexation the discussion on both sides con- 
centrated on finding a general definition of the 
fundamental laws, which Alexander 1 had 
formally promised to preserve. As time passed, 
however, the debate centered on the Swedish 
form of government of 1772 and the Security 
Act of 1789, which, according to Finnish 
spokesmen, were the central documents of Fin- 
land's constitution. In the 1840s Finnish legal 
scholars attempted to write a formal constitu- 
tion based primarily on these statutes. Their 
campaign ended with a partial victory: Alex- 
ander n formally recognized the relevant sec- 
tions of the two Swedish enactments as Fin- 
land's fundamental laws. The story is not a 
dramatic one, but its implications are important, 
for the clashing constitutional opinions that 
began to emerge in the 1840s loomed large in 
the bitter disputes that were to erupt at the 
end of the century about Finland's relations 
with the Empire. 

Mr. Jussila has approached his subject dili- 
gently, taking care to outline the various inter- 
pretations of the terms "constitution" and 
"fundamental laws" current at the time in 
Sweden, Russia, and the rest of Europe as well 
as in Finland. In order to avoid partisanship 
he has, in each part of the period under con- 
sideration, set the Finnish and Russian inter- 
pretations of Finland's constitutional position 
side by side and has shown that for most of the 
period the views of the parties were not far 
apart and differed, insofar as they did, largely 
because the two sides instinctively adopted 
somewhat different definitions of the basic 
terminology involved. By so doing the author 
effectively disposes of many of the cherished 
nationalist myths perpetrated by later genera- 
tions of embattled partisans who sought in their 
grandfathers' debates the origins of their own 
views. In short his work is sound, perceptive, 
and most useful. 

At the end of the book the author has in- 
cluded an extensive English summary of his 
arguments and conclusions. 

ROBERT O. CRUMMEY 
Yale University 


HEINRICH BRÜNING. Memoiren, 1918-1934. Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1970. Pp. 721. 
DM 30. 
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Brüning's memoirs are one of the most im- 
portant and most depressing books on German 
political history to have been published since 
the war. They are important because the last 
responsible statesman of the pre-Hitler era 
speaks to us here from the grave. He describes 
to us, with candor but not always without 
rancor, the frightening load he carried as chan- 
cellor. His memoirs will make a total re-evalua- 
tion of his stewardship imperative. 

The two most significant sections of this 
tremendously detailed and not very polished 
work were dictated only a few years after 
Brüning's forced resignation, in 1934 and 1935, 
when he was an exile in Switzerland. His rec- 
ollections of events and personalities were then 
still precise. The account was partly based on 
the detailed daily calendar, kept by Brüning's 
trusted helpmate, Staatssekretär Hermann Pün- 
der, and on certain secret government docu- 
ments. He also discussed vital parts of the book 
with such close associates as his vice-chancellor, 
Hermann Dietrich, and the former Reichsmin- 
isters Gottfried Treviranus and Rudolf Hil- 
ferding, as well as some foreign statesmen like 
Ramsay MacDonald and Henry Stimson, whom 
he greatly admired. I have not found any 
factual error in this part, which covers events I 
observed as an editor in Berlin from close by. 
In the 1950s Brüning added to these sections an 
introductory part describing his military career 
at the end of the First World War and his rise 
to political influence during the first ten years 
of the Weimar Republic; a final section covers 
his role from his dismissal to his flight from 
Germany in 1934. 

The first part especially enables the reader 
to gain new insights into the roots of his per- 
sonality. The experience at the front as a young 
officer had the greatest formative influence on 
him. He despised the November Revolution. 
Although his party, the Catholic Center, oc- 
cüpied a key position in the whole Weimar 
era, he never cared much for that republic; nor 
was he really a dedicated Center politician. Of 
the Weimar leadership he admired only Presi- 
dent Friedrich Ebert and the two Reichsmin- 
isters Heinrich Brauns and Otto Gessler. He 
pays reluctant tribute to Gustav Stresemann, the 
"merits of this great man and the great per- 
spectives of his policy" (p. 111), but clearly no 
love was ever lost between them. Nor did he 
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care much for the two leaders of his own party, 
Chancellor Wilhelm Marx and Monsignor Lud- 
wig Kaas, who in later years became one of the 
main objects of his growing hostility. Nor does 
Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, later Pope Pius xu, 
escape severe criticism. Briining’s state visit to 
the Vatican in 1931 led to an open clash be- 
tween them, when Pacelli demanded the imme- 
diate conclusion of a concordat with the Reich 
and suggested cooperation between Center and 
National Socialists. Briining contrasts this pain- 
ful visit with the much more pleasant reception 
by Mussolini, with whom he established total 
rapport in intimate conversations. 

Several years ago I had a four-hour visit with 
Briining at his home in Vermont. He discussed 
with me the key problems of his chancellorship 
very frankly. When I urged him to have his 
memoirs issued during his lifetime, he main- 
tained that they could be published only after 
his death, for he had to speak the truth, but 
it could not yet be told. He had kept this 
reticence consistently since 1932, but I believe 
his silence was a great disservice to his nation. 
Briining should have spoken out clearly when 
it might still have had some impact. He owed 
the people who had worked and voted for 
Hindenburg’s re-election the truth about the 
rapidly progressing senility of the president, his 
increasing disloyalty, his unconstitutional long- 
range aims, and the camarilla of which Hinden- 
burg had become a puppet, centering around 
Staatssekretür Otto Meissner, General Kurt von 
Schleicher, Chancellor Franz von Papen, and, 
perhaps the worst intriguer of all, his own son 
Oskar von Hindenburg. 

Brüning's book is depressing because it shows 
that this chancellor of the Weimar Republic 
had all along the intent to restore the mon- 
archy. He had already debated with Schleicher 
a year before he assumed office the idea that the 
return of the Hohenzollerns was to be the 
climax of sweeping reforms to be carried out 
perhaps under the emergency powers of Arti- 
cle 48 of the Constitution. On May 2, 1933, 
four weeks before he was dismissed, he 
prided himself in his last frank talk with 
Schleicher on the fact that he had reduced the 
influence of the Reichstag drastically and that 
the road to the constitutional monarchy was 
free. The next day he assured Hindenburg of 
the same. And he was even then considering 
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replacing his own moderate government soon 
by a rightist coalition headed by Carl Goerdeler! 
Heinrich Brüning, the unselfish patriot, will 
retain our respect. His economic policy of 
radical deflation can be defended, even though 
its wisdom seems dubious in retrospect. The 
aims of his foreign policy make some sense; he 
shrewdly used the world depression to get rid 
of reparations. But his hostile attitude toward 
the republic will be a shock to many students 
of history. Now they must realize that the 
Weimar era did not end with Brüning's dis- 
missal but with the death of Stresemann. 
FELIX E. HIRSCH 
Trenton State College 


ALBERT SPEER. Inside the Third Reich: Memoirs. 
Translated from the German by RICHARD and 
CLARA WINSTON. Introduction by EUGENE DAVID- 
son. [New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. 
Pp. xviii, 596. $12.50. 


The German original of this book, entitled 
Erinnerungen, appeared in 1969. The English 
version, except for a long passage (pp. 18-20) 
in which Speer berates himself for having 
joined the Nazi party in 1981, follows the ori- 
ginal. One wonders why he thought it necessary 
thus to enlarge further upon his guilt. Already 
in his Erinnerungen, as well as at Nuremberg, 
he appropriated a far greater share of re- 
sponsibility than the verdict called for. In a 
recent interview, published in Playboy (June 
1971), Speer says that every confession makes 
him feel "freer." Maybe he also thinks that with 
an American audience self-accusation is the best 
self-defense. If so, he might do well to remem- 
ber a lesson he learned while serving as Hitler's 
architect, namely that there can be too much 
of a good thing. Just as Hitler's giant edifices 
defeated their purpose by making the Führer 
"dwindle to an optical zero," so an exaggerated 
show of self-reproach tends to diminish the 
effect of sincerity it is supposed to convey. 

The book consists of three parts. The first 
deals with Speer's background (affluent upper 
middle class), his start as an architect, and his 
early honeymoon with Hitler. Speer says he 
was as close a friend as Hitler ever had. The 
tenor of his book, despite: the ambiguous story 
of how later he tried to kill his friend, bears 
him out. As for Hitler's reciprocating his feel- 
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ings, a contemporary has referred to Speer as 
“Hitler’s unrequited love." Considering Hitler's 
forbearance toward Speer's last-minute acts of 
"treason," this also rings true. What tied these 
two unlike companions together was their in- 
terest in architecture. Much as Speer dissociates 
himself from the Führer's "architectural mega- 
lomania," one still senses a note of nostalgia for 
the days when he dreamt of becoming one of 
the world's greatest architects, serving a master 
builder who himself was not without archi- 
tectural talent. | 

The balance of the book covers Speer's war- 
time activities, first as minister for armaments, 
and ultimately as director of virtually all Ger- 
man war production. In this role Speer de- 
scribes himself as "the most important man 
after Hitler," and at one point even felt that 
he might become the Führer's successor. While 
this appraisal is exaggerated if checked against 
such works as Alan S. Milward's The German 
Economy at War (1965) and Willi A. Boelcke's 
Deutschlands Rüstung im Zweiten Weltkrieg. 
Hitlers Konferenzen mit Albert Speer (1969), 
Speer's. contribution to Germany's war effort 
was still impressive and even decisive. His 
account adds some new dimensions, especially 
on his rivalry with such Nazi bigwigs as Himm- 
ler, Sauckel, and Bormann. The book's most 
dramatic part is the third, beginning with 
Himmler's attempt to do in his rival and 
culminating in Speer's battle of wills with Hit- 
ler over the Führer's "scorched earth" policy. 
The final meeting of the two in the crumbling 
ruins of the Reichskanzlei, monument to their 
happier days, is sheer melodrama. 

From what has been said, it should be clear 
that the central figure of Speer's story is Adolf 
Hitler. Of the many accounts by people who 
knew him, this is easily the best. Much of it is 
reminiscent of and confirms the revelations in 
Hitlers Secret Conversations (1953) and in 
A. Zoller, Hitler Privat (1949). Here again is 
the ordinary, dull, even kindly Chef, trying so 
hard to be human. But there are also glimpses 
of a less well known Hitler—constantly pre- 
occupied with early death, worried over his 
father's illegitimacy and his own possible Jew- 
ishness, alternating between extremes of indo- 
lence and overwork; a remarkably self-con- 
troled man, whose much advertised temper 
tantrums were merely put on for effect. Speer 
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does not solve the Hitler puzzle, but he does 
supply some of the missing pieces. 

In reading so intensely personal a book, one 
cannot help wondering about the author's 
motive for writing it. Is it an honest effort of a 
good man to clear his conscience by telling all, 
regardless of where the blame may fall? Or is 
it a calculated whitewash, shifting the respon- 
sibility for the evils of nazism away from the 
German people and onto a gang of Nazi crim- 
inals, all of them dead except Speer, and he a 
victim of his environment, a product of our 
dehumanizing age of technology? Like Hitler, 
Speer remains a puzzle. When challenged, as in 
the interview in Playboy, he can say no more 
than what he has said already, and in very 
much the same words. His story has become an 
integral part of him. Yet the interviewer came 
away feeling that "a veil had been drawn" 
between Speer and the truth. This is an astute 
observation. It is this veil that impairs the use- 
fulness of Speer's memoirs as a historical source. 

HANS W. GATZKE 
Yale University 


GERHARD L. WEINBERG. The Foreign Policy of 
Hitlers Germany: Diplomatic Revolution in 
Europe, 1933-36. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 397. $12.75. 


The first of a projected two-volume work on 
Hitler' foreign policy, this book examines the 
initial four years of Nazi foreign relations. It is 
a comprehensive and detailed work based on a 
most extensive investigation of unpublished 
archival materials and published documentary 
collections. The list of secondary accounts used 
is the fullest I have yet seen. Footnotes are 
copious and most informative. The result of a 
decade's research and analysis, the text offers 
as much interpretation as fact, and both are 
well synthesized in a facilely written narrative. 

Professor Weinberg begins with a review of 
Hitler's attitudes on racial superiority and on 
the domestic needs of the German people that 
in turn led him to insist on the acquisition 
of Lebensraum. The first step in this direction 
was to establish an all-pervasive dictatorship 
at home, the second was rearmament, and the 
third was war. War, for Hitler, was therefore 
“a deliberate prior choice," seen in terms of a 
series of conflicts rather than as a single, major 
conflagration. Acquisitions from each victor- 
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ious struggle would enrich Germany and fur- 
ther strengthen it for the next conflict. In 
1933 war had to be postponed in favor of 
necessary domestic reconstruction, but since 
reconstruction was based on rearmament, the 
ultimate goal of aggressive expansion was served 
from the outset. Successful rearmament was in 
part due to favorable trade agreements and 
manipulation of German foreign exchange 
capital. In this regard the author considers 
German negotiations with the United States, 
China, Japan, and Southeastern Europe. 

The book carefully examines German policy 
toward Poland, the Soviet Union, the major 
and minor states of Central and Southeastern 
Europe, the Far East, and the Western Hem- 
isphere. The later sections offer a full coverage 
of the remilitarization of the Rhineland and 
an analysis of the power shift in favor of Ger- 
many by 1936. The guide for Nazi policy was 
promotion of bilateral accords, more easily 
broken tban multinational ones, and use of 
a seeming elasticity in negotiations. What ap- 
peared to be peaceful solutions of problems 
existing between Germany and other states were 
in reality agreements that merely stalled for 
time. The goal was Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
all of Eastern Europe under German hegemony. 

Hitler took advantage of British and French 
incapacity to work in effective tandem regard- 
ing Ethiopia and the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland. He succeeded in splitting the two 
powers, destroying the League, and closing the 
gap between Germany and Italy. By 1936 the 
absence of any firm Anglo-French resolve had 
placed the initiative and advantage in German 
hands. The way to aggression lay open. It was 
now only a question of when the shooting war 
would begin. 

Professor Weinberg's book fills a long-standing 
need for a widespread examination of Nazi 
foreign policy executed with scholarly exacti- 
tude. The second volume, which will complete 
the story, can only be awaited with eagerness. 

GERARD E. SILBERSTEIN 
University of Kentucky 


BERNHARD UNCKEL. Österreich und der Krim- 
krieg: Studien zur Politik der Donaumonarchie 
in den Jahren 1852-1856. (Historische Studien, 
Number 410.) Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1969. 
Pp. 316. DM 40. 
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A new look at the diplomacy of the Crimean 
War has been due for a long time, particularly 
one that provides a better understanding of the 
policies of Austria, the power that found itself 
caught in the middle. This first book by the 
young German historian, Dr. Bernhard Unckel, 
is a significant attempt to meet this need. Bas- 
ing his study upon research in the political 
and military archives in Vienna as well as on 
an impressive acquaintance with the literature, 
Unckel has produced a well-written account of 
Austria's Eastern policy from the death of 
Felix zu Schwarzenberg to the Paris Conference 
of 1856. 

Disagreeing with those who see Austria as 
pursuing a Schaukelpolitik, Unckel believes that 
there was both continuity and consistency in 
` Austrian policy. Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his foreign minister, Count Buol-Schauenstein, 
were continuing Schwarzenberg's program of 
securing Austrias predominance in Central 
Europe and extending her power to the south- 
east. Ihe Near Eastern crisis of the mid-18505, 
because it opened up tempting possibilities for 
expansion in the Balkans, caused Austria to 
develop this policy more fully. Vienna allied 
with the sea powers, hoping to be able to 
restrain their war aims, protect her own flank 
in Italy, and gain a foothold in the Danubian 
Principalities. But she was a poor ally. Her 
peaceful occupation of the Principalities elimi- 
nated her willingness to accept war with Russia; 
her financial crisis necessitated demobilization 
of her armies. The consequence was diplomatic 
isolation after 1856. At the bottom of this 
failure, according to Unckel, was an attempt to 
do too much. To preserve her position in Italy 
and Germany, to check Russia in the Near East 
and expand into that area herself, and to form 
a new alliance system with the "progressive" 
West, while maintaining her own nonnational 
absolutist system, was simply too much for 
Austria with her limited resources. 

Given the overall quality of his work, one 
can only regret that Unckel chose to rely so 
heavily on previous accounts. His own research 
is particularly spotty in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence. His characterization of Austrian di- 
plomacy in the 1850s as expansionist, moreover, 
is not convincing. Count Buol's continuous at- 
tempts to prevent and later to end the war do 
not support an interpretation of his policy as 
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opportunistic expansionism. Indeed, it seems 
grotesque to characterize Austria's essentially 
status-quo policy as expansionist when one com- 
pares it with the policies of the other powers, 
all of whom had ambitions for making signifi- 
cant changes in the European order and were 
wiling to use the crisis in the Near East for 
this purpose. Such a comparison is beyond the 
scope of Unckel’s work, yet a deeper insight 
into Austrian diplomacy will undoubtedly be 
found in its international context and, as 
Unckel himself suggests, in a closer examina- 
tion of the relationship between Austria's 
foreign policy and her internal problems. A 
definitive answer to the questions raised by 
Austria's Crimean War diplomacy must await 
these inquiries. In the meantime Unckel has 
reopened the debate. 

ROY A. AUSTENSEN 

Illinois State University 


GERARD E. SILBERSTEIN. The Troubled Alliance: 
German-Austrian Relations, 1914 to 1917. Lex- 
ington: University Press of Kentucky. 1970. Pp. 
xii, 366. $12.50. 


The title of this study, emanating from a 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard University, is 
misleading. The book does not cover the en- 
tirety of German-Austrian relations in the first 
part of World War 1 but only two aspects of 
"the troubled alliance." Almost three-quarters 
of the book are devoted to the Balkan diplo- 
macy of the Central Powers and the rest to 
the relationship between the German and 
Austrian high commands and the eastern cam- 
paigns. Well documented, the study is based 
on thorough research in the Haus- Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv and Kriegsarchiv in Vienna and 
in the microfilm collections of the German 
Foreign Ministry Archives available in this 
country. 

Professor Silberstein has provided much, 
perhaps too much, new detail in tracing the 
strenuous endeavors of Berlin and Vienna to 
win Turkey, Bulgaria, and Romania to their 
side, but he has found nothing new of signifi- 
cance. He does not dwell on the diplomatic 
contest in the Balkans between the Central 
Powers and the Entente and leaves out almost 
completely the activities of the latter. Instead, 
he expatiates upon the differences in the atti- 
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tudes and viewpoints of Berlin and Vienna and 
of their diplomatic agents regarding Balkan 
questions. His examination of the diplomacy 
of the Central Powers toward Turkey, Bulgaria, 
and Romania stops at the entry of each of these 
countries into the war. In contrast to part 2 
on diplomacy, part 3 on the military side of the 
German-Austrian alliance is rather sketchy and 
revolves around the personality clash between 
the two chiefs of staff, Falkenhayn and Conrad 
von Hötzendorf. 

The book is poorly organized and gives the 
impression of being a collection of loosely con- 
nected articles. For instance, it is not clear why 
so much space (most of chapter 2) in the in- 
troductory part is devoted to the Central Powers 
and the Greek question before the outbreak of 
the war since this question is not pursued 
further. Chapter 3 on military preparedness ‘is 
not in its logical place. There is much repeti- 
tion, and names are occasionally misspelled. 
The book has nine pages of selected ‘bibliog- 
raphy and twelve pages of photographs of lead- 
ing personalities. 

ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 
University of Georgia 


MARIO ASCHERI. Un maestro del ‘mos italicus': 
Gianfrancesco Sannazari della Ripa (1480 c.— 
1535). (Quaderni di "Studi Senesi," Number 22.) 
Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré Editore. 1970. Pp. xi, 
199. L. 2,600. 


Students of Renaissance jurisprudence pay most 
attention to the innovators who applied the 
historical and philological methods of human- 
ism to legal studies. There is ample justification 
for this, as such scholars as Alciato greatly 
changed Renaissance jurisprudence. On the 
other hand, the traditional legists have been 
practically ignored. The task of Ascheri is to 
rescue from obscurity one such figure. 

Born and trained at Pavia, Sannazari was 
called to Avignon in 1518 to teach the mos 
italicus, that is, medieval method. This meant 
viewing Roman law as an unchanging formula- 
tion, carefully considering previous commenta- 
tors, making careful distinctions, and finding 
agreement. Sannazari was an intelligent conserv- 
ative; he formulated his own judgments, occa- 
sionally used humanistic methods, and found 
new practical applications for traditional pre- 
cepts. The ability to make the law practical 
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won him the support of students and a higher 
salary than Alciato, who taught with and even- 
tually attacked Sannazari. Recalled to Pavia in 
1531, he was appointed to the chair of civil 
law at the very high salary of one thousand 
scudi, but he did not live long to enjoy it. 
This monograph presents in well-documented 
form Sannazari’s life and career and adds a very 
complete bibliography of his printed works and 
manuscripts. The monograph tends to follow 
Sannazari's life and career somewhat narrowly; 
it would have been better if the author had 
devoted more than nine pages to Sannazari's 
legal thought and had placed it better within 
the context of sixteenth-century jurisprudence. 
Yet the study is carefully done. Ascheri does not 
try to make Sannazari more than he was, a com- 
petent and esteemed traditionalist at a time 
when the bases of jurisprudence were changing. 
The author has performed a service in pro- 
viding this study. 
PAUL F. GRENDLER 
University of Toronto 


DONALD WEINSTEIN. Savonarola and Florence: 
Prophecy and Patriotism in the Renaissance. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1970. 


Pp. viii, 399. $13.50. 


Savonarola has previously attracted scholars 
mainly because of his influence on Renaissance 
Florence; Professor Weinstein examines the 
influence of the city on the prophet. Florence's 
heritage of a special civic destiny, he shows, 
had long been suffused with religious and 
apocalyptic expectations. The universal prophet 
came preaching the scourge of God, and in the 
wake of events his message became one of hope, 
even certainty: a millennium would come, one 
cast in the mold of previous Florentine tradi- 
tion; the city would be pure, wealthy, and 
imperial. 

In an introduction distinguished by its liter- 
ary style and intellectual acumen the author 
finds the earlier literature compromised in part 
by the politics of Pasquale Villari and Joseph 
Schnitzer. His attempt to free the prophet of 
Italian and Catholic apologetics and polemics 
has succeeded. Savonarola, he concludes, was 
more flexible than Roberto Ridolfi’s ascetic, 
but also more fanatical than Schnitzer's re- 
former. He was neither the theorist of modern 
liberalism nor an opponent of middle-class 
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values. What then was he? For Weinstein, 
Savonarola evolved into a Florentine prophet, 
working within the city's traditions and bend- 
ing to its contemporary necessities. The city, so 
to speak, invented its own prophet. 

The author has come to his view of the man 
mainly through a masterful analysis of Savona- 
rola's changing sociopolitical ideas, especially 
their "Florentinization." This analysis super- 
sedes all earlier work. Weinstein's essays con- 
cerning the effect of the movement on the 
Laurentians and on Florentine religious thought 
after the prophet's death are very rich. The 
conclusion of the book goes beyond intellectual 
history to posit certain sociological and com- 
parative theses that are challenging but un- 
developed. 

For the author the conquest of the prophet 
by the city furnishes the true drama of the 
period, and not what he calls Savonarola's brief 
conversion of the city. Savonarola's prophetic 
remoteness and Pauline imperiousness yield 
under Weinstein's artful pen to an at-times 
edgeless portrait of a man "domesticated" by 
tradition, "reconciled with the world of the 
possible," who came to "understand the politi- 
cal realities of the situation," a picture suspi- 
ciously like the myth of the young man chas- 
tened by the ordeal of power. 

For my part, I remain unconvinced that 
Savonarola ever ended his "spiritual novitiate" 
when exposed to political necessity. In his 
premillennial stage the prophet had raged 
against homosexuality, gambling, ostentation, 
selfinterest, and the like. His subsequent in- 
volvement in a millennial community only 
heightened his belief that men's vices were the 
bedrock of social disorder. To this end he fos- 
tered extragovernmental vice squads, abolished 
traditional festivals, and insisted on his right 
to preach. All this might be impolitic and in- 
cendiary, but without it there could be no 
Jerusalem. The author is of course well aware 
of this side of Savonarola, but it represents for 
him only a persistent "fanaticism" and "fan- 
tasy." 

Thorough scholarship and fine writing make 
this book a major work in Italian religious and 
communal history. Weinstein has re-created the 
religious heritage within Florentine manifest 
destiny, and then placed a millennial move- 
ment and its prophet within that nexus. Sa- 
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vonarola and his devotees were indeed no 
aberrations. The prophet may have been some- 
what more foreign and much more awful, his 
changing personality unobscured by our con- 
temporary liberal proclivities, yet his utopian 
horizons were in the Florentine idiom. Wein- 
stein has measured the impact of a political 
situation and tradition on a millennial impulse, 
and he has done it with great skill. 

RICHARD C. TREXLER 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


GIOVANNI MANGION. Governo inglese, Risorgi- 
mento italiano ed. opinione pubblica a Malta 
(17848-1851). Malta: n.p. 1970. Pp. 88. 


PIERO BOLCHINI. La Gran Brelagna e la forma- 
zione del mercato italiano (1861-1883). (Miscel- 
lanea Storica Ligure, New Series, Volume 1, 
Number 2.) [Genoa:] Università di Genova, 
Istituto di Storia Moderna e Contemporanea; 
distrib. by Casa Editrice La Nuova Italia, Flor- 
ence. [1970.] Pp. 264. 


Both of these essays may be described as studies 
of limited aspects of Britain's role in nineteenth- 
century Italian affairs, though dealing with very 
different subjects. ! 

The British acquisition of Malta in 1815 was 
an expression of Britain's interest in the Medi- 
terranean, the island cast in the role of an 
important naval base. Local sentiment was not 
opposed to British rule, but the liberal and 
unitary tendencies that flourished on the main- 
land had inevitable repercussions in Malta, a 
convenient refuge and center for the activities 
of Italian agitators, especially when Italian 
vicissitudes produced exiles, as was the case 
after the failure of the 1848 upheavals. The 
tradition of giving shelter to political refugees 
created something of a dilemma for Britain, 
concerned lest France reap advantage from 
the Italian revolutions, and desirous of pre- 
serving the European power equilibrium, hence 
loath to take any action that might antagonize 
friendly regimes. 

This is the problem that confronted O'Ferrall, 
newly appointed governor of the island. The 
fact that he was Irish and Catholic made him 
particularly welcome at first, but the honey- 
moon was short-lived, for he was soon led to 
stop the influx of refugees from Sicily and the 
mainland. His refusal to allow the landing of 
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even some who came provided with passports 
issued by British consuls caused severe criticism 
from their local sympathizers. He was upheld 
in London, where the government was con- 
cerned in addition lest the unitary agitation 
raise the issue of the status of Malta. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the liberal agita- 
tion only affected a small section of the popula- 
tion, loyal in the main to its Catholic leaders, 
to whom the Roman Republic especially was 
understandably abhorrent. In 1851 O'Ferrall 
resigned his thankless task, though the influence 
of the fact that he pursued a conservative policy 
during a Whig administration seems question- 
able. 

Bolchini's work is a typical doctoral disserta- 
tion, which traces in scholarly fashion the 
course of Anglo-Italian commercial and finan- 
cial relations during the two decades following 
unification. The story begins in the heyday of 
the free-trade movement, of which the Cobden- 
Chevalier treaty marked a high point. England 
was interested in the Italian market and in 
Italy as a field of investment, and Italy adhered 
for a time to the liberal economic practice. But 
the Italian economy was very undeveloped, 
hence the usual effect of a demand for pro- 
tection. 

Moreover, Italy like others was affected by 
the broader fluctuations of the economic cycle, 
the crisis of the second half of the sixties, a 
brief revival, then the advent of the long de- 
pression. The heyday of free trade was past, and 
even in Britain voices were raised to question 
its merits. The end of the decade of the seven- 
ties saw the beginnings of a return to protec- 
tionism, and Italy followed suit. The change is 
closely connected with the revival of intense 
colonial activity in which Italy modestly shared. 
Also, from the British standpoint, competition 
was becoming keener, from Germany especially, 
and the beginnings of the British relative de- 
cline become perceptible. 

RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 
Rockford. College 


GIANNI AZZL Modena, 1859-1898: Condizioni 
economiche, sociali, politiche. Il movimento 
clericale dopo lunificazione; le origini del 
socialismo modenese. Modena: S.T. E.M .-Mucchi. 
1970. Pp. 506. L. 4,000. 


The capital of a small, authoritarian state unti] 
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1859, Modena then became a provincial city 
in a liberal nation. By 1898 though little larger 
than before, it had changed in other important 
ways. Still the center of its region, the strong- 
hold of clericalism was shifting to the socialists; 
a quiet town of artisans and aristocracy was on 
the verge of becoming an important industrial 
center. The fascination of the subject is ap- 
parent, and the introduction to this study 
establishes that its author is aware of the pos- 
sibilities. Here is a chance to explore the im- 
mediate, local effects of national unification and 
an opportunity to assess the intricate ties 
between town and countryside that were so 
important in the social structure of Italy. 
Modena was strongly affected by, yet not central 
to, every important political, economic, and 
social change of modern Italian history. 

Azzi’s interest in social history shows in the 
attention given to official statistics as well as to 
the parties of the left and to mutual aid 
societies. Despite its distinctive traditions, how- 
ever, Modena emerges here as very similar to 
the rest of northern Italy, and that is the 
book's surprise. Although many remained loyal 
to the departed duke, although clerical strength 
was unusually high, although the economy was 
sorely strained throughout this period and unifi- 
cation in fact brought some tangible losses (the 
decline of the university, the elimination of 
government posts), Modena's politics appear to 
be much like the Romagna’s and Tuscany’s. 
That similarity, however, may result from a 
fault of method. Local history offers an oppor- 
tunity to go behind crude categories of class 
and political party to study the personal and 
social connections by which a community oper- 
ates. Instead, the discussion here is in terms 
traditionally used in national accounts; the 
groups involved are smaller but no more pre- 
cisely defined. 

A tantalizing reminder of how much could 
be learned about modern Italy from local his- 
tories, this book is evidence of how difficult 
the task is. Sources are hard to come by, and 
Azzi tends to treasure every find, preserving 
more than analyzing bits of private letters and 
public editorials. Much of the book in fact is 
organized around contentious newspapers, a 
procedure that conveys the tenor of political 
debate (the same in Modena as elsewhere; 
Modena's journalists appear not to have been 
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particularly original) but little of its social 
base. The long section on elections is ameng 
the most interesting, but its very length reflects 
the fact that elections more than most events 
leave a historical residue of statistical results 
and printed rhetoric. Local history, in short, 
easily leads the researcher into becoming a 
genial antiquarian, grateful for whatever turns 
up. 

New data remain diffuse, and neither statis- 
tics nor social connections are probed systemat- 
ically or with sophistication. Thus we learn 
little about economic growth or patterns of 
communication, little about local administra- 
tion or the effects of national policy. Instead, 
what emerges is a lengthy, somewhat ill-digested 
account, containing many interesting moments 


and almost no conclusions. It reads like the : 


memoirs of a long-lived, left-of-center but fair- 
minded local politician, written with an affec- 
tion that establishes—as Gaetano Salvemini re- 
assured the author—that Modena deserves a 
monographic study. 
RAYMOND GREW 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


I. I. LESHCHILOVSKAIA. Illirizm: K istorii khor- 
vatskogo natsional'nogo vozrozhdeniia [Illyrism: 
A Contribution to the History of the Croat 
National Renaissance] Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Slavianovedeniia. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1968. Pp. 336. 


The considerable attention that the Illyrian 
movement has received in Croatian historiog- 
raphy points to its importance in the history af 
the Croatian people. Illyrism, or the Croatian 
national renaissance of the 1880s and 18405, 
was a cultural awakening that created the 
Croatian literary language and a political move- 
ment that laid the foundations of modern 
Croatian nationalism. As part of the Pan-Slav 
movement among the Slavs of the Habsburg 
Empire, it also aspired to establish cultural 
unity among the Yugoslavs. Much of the writ- 
ing of the Croatian historians, however, has 
been marred by nationalistic bias, while some 
of the communist historians tend to see Illyrism 
as an essentially bourgeois and democratic 
movement. Leshchilovskaia's monograph, on the 
other hand, presents a balanced, scholarly ac- 
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count of the Illyrian movement. Indeed, it is 
the finest study on the subject to date. 

Careful examination of the primary and 
secondary sources tends to support the au- 
thor's conclusions concerning the nature of the 
Ilyrian movement. She shows, for instance, 
that Illrism was far from being a bourgeois 
movement as the Croatian communist historian 
Vaso Bogdanov maintains. It was a movement 
of diverse social composition in which the 
nobility was the dominant force with the 
intelligentsia from non-noble ranks playing a 
leading but not independent role. While the 
intelligentsia dominated the Illyrian. press, the 
nobility alone fought for the realization of the 
Illyrian platform in the Zupanijas, the Sabor, 
and the Joint Parliament of the Hungarian 
Kingdom. Moreover, if Ljudevit Gaj, the lead- 
ing spirit from the intelligentsia behind the 
Croatian national awakening, shared the lead- 
ership of the movement with Janko Drašković, 
one of the most influential nobles, after 1843 
this leadership passed altogether into the hands 
of the nobility. 

In its political aspirations, as Leschilovskaia 
demonstrates, Illyrism was a conservative move- 
ment. Confronted with the rising tide of Mag- 
yar nationalism, the Illyrians fought its main 
bearers, the Hungarian liberals led by Lajos 
Kossuth. Consequently, their political program, 
formulated by Drašković as early as 1832, was 
designed as a shield not only against the onrush 
of Magyarization but of Hungarian liberalism 
as well. As they accepted Gaj's national idea, 
the Illyrians tied the struggle for the national 
language together with the struggle to uphold 
and strengthen the historic rights of Croatia 
within the Hungarian Kingdom, that is, the 
feudal privileges of the nobility. Hence they 
opposed revision of the Urbarium, settlement 
of the Protestants in Croatia, or the extension 
of the vote in the Sabor to the peasant nobility 
no less vehemently than they resisted Hungar- 
ian and clamored for Croatian as the language 
of education and government in Croatia. 

This is not to say that the Illyrian move- 
ment presented a unified ideology. In it Lesh- 
chilovskaia discerns many views and tendencies, 
both conservative and liberal The author 
goes through considerable effort to construct 
an argument for the liberal platform. Formu- 
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lated by Gaj in 1841 and expressed in his fre- 
quently quoted motto, "God save the Hun- 
garian constitution, the Croatian Kingdom, 
and the Illyrian nationality," Illyrian liberal- 
ism in action was confined to the issue of the 
national language. The language appeared as 
the symbol of the national unity and inde- 
pendence of the Triune Kingdom, and in that 
sense it was a political question. In that sense, 
too, the concept of national unity was a pro- 
gressive one. But beyond this, Leshchilovskaia's 
evidence leads to the conclusion that Illyrian 
liberalism remained nebulous and had very 
little influence within the movement. It is 
clear, for example, that as the Magyar-Croatian 
conflict intensified, liberal no less than con- 
servative Illyrians rallied more and more in de- 
fense of the historic privileges of Croatia. They 
sought support for their aspirations from the 
emperor in Vienna and in turn proved his loyal 
supporters. Indeed, it was on the advice from 
Vienna that the Popular party (as the Illyrian 
party was known from 1848) began to cooperate 
with the Hungarian conservatives in the same 
year (1846) when it rejected Ljudevit Vukoti- 
novié’s proposal of a moderate liberal program. 
This unmistakable conservative orientation of 
the Illyrian liberals is further confirmed in 1847, 
when we find Gaj striving to influence the fate 
of Croatia not by calling for the liberalization 
of its politics but by seeking the title of nobility 
for himself. It was at this time that the few 
liberal Illyrians in the Popular party rejected 
its conservatism and its "unprincipled" leaders, 
and left it to found a party of their own. Thus 
Leshchilovskaia refutes unequivocally Bogda- 
nov's claim that by 1847 the Popular party had 
evolved into an anti-Austrian, anti-Habsburg, 
democratic force, along with the view of the 
Croatian communist historian, M. Zivanéevié, 
who sees its progressive elements as the "un- 
compromising revolutionaries.” In fact, her 
analysis of Illyrism brings her closer to the 
thesis of the Croatian bourgeois historian, 
Fedro Šišić, who held that until 1848 the po- 
litical platform of the Illyrian movement was 
based on DraSkovi¢’s program. 

This is neither a comprehensive nor a defini- 
tive study of the Illyrian movement. But it 
should be noted that Leshchilovskaia makes no 
such claims. For example, she concentrates on 
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the developments in Croatia, leaving out the 
Illyrian activities in the Joint Parliament. And 
she does not carry her study of Illyrism be- 
yond 1847. Understandably, the Soviet author 
asserts her adherence to the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, but her work is remarkably 
free of ideological preconceptions. Well writ- 
ten, this is history based on hard facts. As such, 
it is most welcome. | 

RADMILA MILENTIJEVIÉ 

City College, 

City University of New York 


EDGAR ANDERSON. Tur Plivoja Kurzemes Karogi 
[There Waved the Flags of Courland]. [New 
York:] Grämatu Draugs. 1970. Pp. 238. 


This book is an addition to the historiography 
of the European expansion in Gambia during 
the seventeenth century. Although the English, 
the Dutch, and other European colonial and 
mercantile ventures are well known, the Cour- 
lander settlements in Gambia have been ne- 
glected or even studiously concealed by English 
and Dutch authorities. Edgar Anderson aspires 
to describe the expansion of the duchy of Cour- 
land in Gambia. He has a great predecessor, 
Otto Heinz Mattiesen, the German-Balt his- 
torian who concerned himself with the colonial 
policy of Courland in Gambia and the West 
Indies. Anderson’s study continues Mattiesen's 
research, presenting some new facts. Anderson 
surveys not only purely colonial ventures, but 
emphasizes the social and economic aspects of 
the duchy of Courland. He is also very much 
concerned with the mentality of the various 
European adventurers in Gambia. Thus his 
work is completely free from the naiveté from 
which some authors suffer, especially those who 
deal with European colonial ventures. 

The book contains a full critical apparatus 
and complete bibliography. The value of this 
study is enhanced by the fact that the author 
has used a wide variety of primary and secon- 
dary sources. Although some of the sources he 
uses are not very reliable, the shortcomings of 
this study resulting from the deficiencies of the 
sources cannot be charged to the author. His 
interpretations are essentially sound and 
based objectively on historical evidence. The 
Courlander colonial ventures are described in 
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a vivid narrative style. This work, written in 
Latvian, is concluded with a summary in Eng- 
lish. 

A few shortcomings of this study should be 
pointed out. Anderson asserts that some of the 
authors dealing with ventures of Courlanders 
in Gambia have made factual errors in sev- 
eral cases, yet he fails to indicate in his foot- 
notes or in the text the sources that prove those 
errors. An intelligent reader, therefore, cannot 
check these statements. The author likewise 
tells the stories of the love affairs of the English 
king, Charles 11, and other persons in boorish 
language, showing poor taste, to say the very 
least. Unfortunately, this scholarly study lacks 
an index. 

All in all, in spite of some shortcomings, the 
book can be recommended for specialists and 
general readers alike. 

ALEXANDER V. BERKIS 
Longwood College 


HANS-HEINRICH NOLTE. Religiöse Toleranz in 
Russland, 1600-1725. (Göttinger Bausteine zur 
Geschichtswissenschaft, Number 41.) Göttingen: 
Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1969. Pp. 216. Cloth DM 
48, paper DM 38. 


In his book Dr. Nolte provides a very careful 
and almost exhaustive study of the attitude of 
the Russian government and Church toward 
religions other than Eastern Orthodoxy during 
one of Russia’s most crucial eras. Indeed, since 
the end of the sixteenth century the Russian 
state had absorbed territories with considerable 
pagan, Muslim, and Buddhist populations, 
while a large number of Protestants came to 
Muscovy to serve the state or to participate in 
Russian trade with the West. The author re- 
minds us that in this period—the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which witnessed the 
Thirty Years’ War, the dictatorship of Crom- 
well, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
—the idea of religious tolerance suffered 
greatly in Western Europe. In Russia the at- 
titude toward religions other than Orthodoxy 
was not determined by ideology, but in many 
cases the Russians were more tolerant toward 
the people of other confessions than their 
Western European contemporaries. 
Governmental policies toward pagans, Mus- 
lims, and Protestants varied from decade to 
decade, but, on the whole, Russians did not 
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press their non-Orthodox subjects or foreign 
residents to become members of the State 
Church. Less tolerant were the Church and 
State toward the Catholics and Jews. Still, the 
most difficult position was that of the Old Be- 
lievers, the dissidents who broke away from 
the main body of Russian Orthodoxy, creating 
their own autonomous denominations, and 
who were severely persecuted for their non- 
conformity. 

Dr. Nolte's book is very systematically and 
clearly written and certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of historians. I am looking forward to 
publication of the next part of his research, in 
which he promises to offer a study of the im- 
plications of Russia's religious policies toward 
non-Orthodox peoples. 

SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY 
Vanderbilt University 


Istoriia mist i sil Ukrains koi RSR [History of 
the Cities and Villages of the Ukrainian SSR]. 
Kiev: Holovna Redaktsiia Ukrains’koi Ra- 
dians'koi Entsyklopedii Akademii Nauk URSR. 
M. A. SIROSHTAN et al., editors, Kharktos' ka Oblast’ 
[Kharkov Province}, 1967, pp. 1001; I. T. BU- 
LANYI et al., editors, Poltavs'ka Oblast’ |Poltava 
Province], 1967, pp. 1027; IU. F. PONOMARENKO 
et al, editors, Luhanska Oblast’ [Lugansk 
Province], 1968, pp. 939; V. IU. MALANCHUK 
et al., editors, L'vivs' ka Oblast’ [Lvov Province], 
1968, pp. 978; v. o. BOICHENKO et al., editors, 
Kyiv [Kiev], 1968, pp. 585; L. v. GLADKA et al., 
editors, Odess'ka Oblast’ [Odessa .Province], 
1969, pp. 909; A. IA. PASHCHENKO et al., editors, 
Dnipropetrous ka Oblast’ [Dnepropetrovsk 
Province], 1969, pp. 957; v. t. BELousov et al, 
editors, Zakarpaiska Oblast’ [Zakarpatskaya 
Province] 1969, pp. 785; v. M. KURYLO et al., 
editors, Chernivetska Oblast’ [Chernovtsy 
Province], 1969, pp. 708; I. S. KLIMASH et al., 
editors, Volynska Oblast’ [Volyn Province], 
1970, pp. 745; V. I. PETRYKIN et aL, editors, 
Zaporizh'ka Oblast’ [Zaporozhe Province], 1970, 
pp. 764. 

K. K, DUBINA et al., editors. Istoriia Ukrainskoi 
SSR [History of the Ukrainian SSR]. In two 
volumes. (Akademiia Nauk Ukrainskoi SSR, 
Institut Istorii.) Kiev: Izdatel’stvo "Naukova 
Dumka.” 1969. Pp. 832; 898. 

ROGER PORTAL. Russes et Ukrainiens. (Questions 
d'histoire.) [Paris:] Flammarion. 1970. Pp. 140. 
It is always hard to review an encyclopedia. 
When the work is both novel in subject and 
immense in scope, as is the History of the 
Cities and Villages of the Ukrainian SSR, one's 
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initial reaction is admiration tinged with awe. 
The impressiveness of the achievement is en- 
hanced by the fact that the eleven volumes re- 
ceived so far—nearly half of the planned 
twenty-six— were completed within the space 
of three years, after about a decade of concen- 
trated, devoted efforts by hundreds of Ukrain- 
ian scholars. Surely no other large country (in 
both area and population the Ukraine ranks 
among the larger national units of Europe) has 
a comparably detailed, up-to-date encyclopedia 
of local history. 

The primary task of the xeviewer, however, is 
not to praise, or even to summarize, but to in- 
dicate as precisely as possible both the value 
and the limitations of a work as a basis for 
further research. Át the outset, therefore, one 
must plainly state that the History is not an 
analytic social history of the type so magnifi- 
cently exemplified by recent products of the 
Sixth Section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (for example, Adeline Daumard, La 
Bourgeoisie Parisienne de 1815 à 1848 [1963]; 
Louis Chevalier, La Formation de la Popula- 
tion Parisienne au XIX* Siècle [1949]). Socio- 
logical and demographic analyses are making 
great strides in the USSR, but as yet the happy 
fusion of these disciplines with traditional his- 
tory is not common; it would have been par- 
ticularly appropriate in the present case. What 
might be accomplished by such cross-disciplinary 
work is suggested by Iu. V. Arutiunian's Opyt 
Sotsiologicheskogo | Izucheniia Sela (1968), 
which, it happens, is devoted to one of the 
villages (Terpen’e, in  Zaporizh'ka oblast) 
treated at length in the History. Unfortunately, 
neither the authors of the latter work nor Aru- 
tiunian seems to have been aware of the other's 
research. As a result, Arutiunian's perspective 
is restricted to the Soviet period, although his 
rich contemporary data might have been fruit- 
fully related to social factors more remote in 
time. Conversely, the History would have been 
vastly enriched by use of data like those Aru- 
tiunian found in the USSR Ministry of Agri- 
culture archives as well as by use of his more 
sophisticated conceptual framework. 

The plan of the History made a synthetic 
examination of social factors virtually impos- 
sible. As the title indicates one volume is de- 
voted to each oblast (province). Within each 
volume the organization is by raions (districts) 
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in alphabetical order—an arrangement that 
facilitates reference but that makes consecutive 
reading and even impressionistic comparison 
very difficult. Under the raion, towns and large 
villages receive extended treatment while 
smaller places (village soviet centers) are 
treated summarily. In all volumes except the 
one for Zaporizh’ka oblast, there is a brief sum- 
mary of purely contemporary aspects (mainly 
statistical) of the raion as a whole, and each 
volume is preceded by a general historical treat- 
ment (about sixty pages) of the oblast. Evi- 
dently, however, none of these summary treat- 
ments is based on the more detailed local his- 
tories. Consequently (except as noted below), 
they add little to what is available in general 
histories and the recent oblast Narodnoe 
Khoziaistvo statistical volumes, though, taken 
together, the volumes of the History constitute 
a handy reference collection even at this level 
of utility. Similarly, the treatments of the large- 
and medium-sized cities (cities of “oblast sub- 
ordination") are convenient, though they gen- 
erally do not add much new information to 
what is scattered in more obscure Soviet publi- 
cations, A major limitation in this connection 
is the fact that virtually uniform space (thirty- 
five to eighty pages) was allocated to the oblast 
center, whether it was a minor provincial city 
like Lutsk or Uzhgorod or a great, historic 
metropolis like Lvov or Kharkov. 

Having bluntly stated these limitations, one 
can turn with a clear conscience to the enor- 
mous potential of the History as a source for 
systematic research. A significant but secondary 
value is provision of biographical data. Al- 
though there are no subject indexes, all vol- 
umes include excellent indexes of geographical 
locations and of personal names. While a cumu- 
lative index would be extremely useful, in most 
instances historians will, no doubt, be able to 
limit their search for information on particular 
individuals to a few oblast volumes. The kind 
of information available is indicated by the 
following examples (for the recent period only), 
which I happened upon: background details on 
Marshal G. I. Kulik, in the treatment of the 
village that still bears his name (Poltavs’ka 
Oblast', pp. 826 ff); confirmation of the fact that 
in the spring of 1941 Władysław Gomułka of- 
ficially became a member of the Soviet Com- 
munist party in Lvov (L’vivs’ka Oblast’, p. 76); 
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the assertion that in early 1945 Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, as chief political officer of the Soviet 
Eighteenth Army in Transcarpathia, played a 
major part in local "ideological" activity, which 
prepared for the transfer of the region from 
Czechoslovakia to the USSR (Zakarpatska 
Oblast', p. 59). 

Much more exciting are the possibilities for 
correlation analysis of social and demographic 
statistics. Although the presentation is erratic 
(nearly complete for raions in Poltava and 
some of the western border oblasts, rare else- 
where) there is enough statistical data on con- 
temporary party and Komsomol membership 
to permit a far more detailed examination than 
has so far been possible of the relationship of 
this key variable to factors such as rural-urban 
population distribution, size of collective and 
state farms, number of schools, and, of course, 
geographical location. 

Trend analysis—obviously more interesting 
to historians—is more difficult because of the 
frequent shifts in raion boundaries, and be- 
cause the History presents statistics for more 
remote periods only for towns and major vil- 
ages, and then only sporadically. Nevertheless, 
for any given oblast there is enough data on 
party membership for various periods since the 
October Revolution to enable one to establish 
reasonably probable trends that could be corre- 
lated to indicators of socioeconomic trends. The 
compilers of the local history sections were, of 
course, keenly interested in the rise of "Soviet 
power"; they therefore devote a great deal of 
space to both the underground Bolshevik organ- 
izations and to the local Communist parties 
in power. Much space is devoted to economic 
growth, especial during recent Five Year 
Plans. Agricultural collectivization in the East 
Ukraine is rather slightly treated, but collec- 
tivization in the territories acquired in 1939 
and later is discussed at length; surprisingly, 
many discussions even give statistical details on 
the extent of "bourgeois nationalist" guerrilla 
opposition between 1945 and 1948. Communist 
guerrilla and underground activities during 
World War mn are, of course, treated exten- 
sively, although the accounts usually add little 
to the abundant partisan literature already 
available. 

In considering more remote periods, the local 
collaborators of the History were especially 
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concerned with the evolution of village class 
stratification, an especially complicated subject 
in the Ukraine. Usually the founding of each 
large settlement is described, and the origin of 
the settlers (particularly in the southern oblasts 
colonized in the late eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries) indicated. Statistics on population 
stratification (Cossacks and other free settlers, 
state serfs, private serfs, and so on) are provided. 
Occasionally ethnic composition is also pro- 
vided, though in general this question is neg- 
lected in the History. Additional information 
on social stratification and institutions (includ- 
ing, sometimes, the extent of repartitional 
tenure) is given for the emancipation period. 
Sizes of landholdings are indicated (by groups 
more or less in accord with the Soviet classifica- 
tion of “kulaks,” "middle," and “poor” peas- 
ants) for various intervals between 1861 and 
1929. The labor required to collate and analyze 
this data would be formidable, but the potential 
value is great indeed. Not only would such a 
work illuminate questions like the effects of 
emancipation upon agrarian social patterns, but 
it would permit one to examine in a detailed, 
cartographic manner the relation between tradi- 
tional relations (such as landholding, or reparti- 
tional versus individual tenure) and peasant 
attitudes toward Ukrainian national identifica- 
tion, support of radical agrarian guerrilla move- 
ments (like Nestor Makhno's), and resistance to 
collectivization. In addition data on such his- 
torical factors might explain variations in con- 
temporary statistical indicators such as educa- 
tion and party strength. 

'To sum up, the History of Cities and Villages 
of the Ukrainian SSR as it stands is highly 
useful as a reference work. The information it 
contains can be far more valuable if it is ana- 
lyzed in detail by historians competent from 
a theoretical, statistical, and linguistic stand- 
point. It should be noted that the historian 
fluent in Russian will not require extensive 
study of Ukrainian to utilize the quantitative 
data; but certainly the availability of this im- 
mense work should impress upon the student of 
Russian and Soviet social history the indispen- 
sability of a minimal reading knowledge of 
Ukrainian. At the same time, it is fortunate 
that general guides to the subject are available 
in more familiar languages. The Russian ver- 
sion of the History of the Ukrainian SSR is a 
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revision of the two volumes that originally ap- 
peared in 1953 and 1958. In both cases Ukrain- 
ian as well as Russian versions were published. 
Contrary to what one might expect, revisions 
in the first volume (written before Stalin's 
death) were no more extensive than in the 
second volume. For example, the first volume 
of the new edition seems to have a slightly less 
“internationalist” tone but the second volume 
also contains less emphasis on such events as 
the circumstances leading to dissolution of the 
Polish Communist party (1938). Finally, for 
those desiring a clear, reliable, but skillfully 
compressed. introduction to the complicated his- 
tory of the Ukraine, Professor Roger Portal's 
new book is unsurpassed in any language. 

JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


THEOPHIL HORNYKIEWICZ. Ereignisse in der 
Ukraine, 1914-1922: Deren Bedeutung und his- 
torische Hintergründe. Volume 3, Ausrufung 
Paul Skoropadskyjs zum Hetman der Ukraine 
und dessen Regierungspolitik vom 30. April bis 
25. Oktober 1918: Konsolidierung und Ukrain- 
isierung des Staatsapparates—Festigung der 
Regierungsgewalt—Errichtung eines ukraini- 
schen Schulsystems auf allen Ebenen (Volks- bis 
Hochschulen)—Bemühungen zur Schaffung 
einer regulären ukrainischen Armee——Ratifika- 
tion des Brester Friedensvertrages mit Deut- 
schland, Bulgarien und der Türkei--Herstell- 
ung freundschaftlicher Beziehungen zu den 
Nachbarstaaien—Anknüpfung  diplomatischer 
Beziehungen mit dem Ausland; Volume 4, Ent- 
stehung des Westukrainischen Staates und des- 
sen Verteidigungskampf gegen Polen—Besetz 
ung Ostgaliziens im Auftrage des Obersten 
Rates der Alliierten durch die Polen und deren 
anti-ukrainische Massnahmen— Räumung der 
Ukraine durch die österr.-ung. und deutschen 
Truppen—Politische Neuorientierung des Het- 
mans Skorobadskyj— Aufstand gegen den Het- 
man und sein Sturz durch das Ukrainische Di- 
rektorium—Politische und militärische Lage in 
der Ukraine nach der Machtübernahme durch 
das Ukrainische Direktorium—Vereinigung der 
Ost- und. Westukraine und. deren gemeinsamer 
Kampf gegen die sowjetische Invasion in der 
Ukraine—Warschauer Konvention Petluras mit 
Polen—Besetzung der Ukraine durch die Sow- 
jets—Aufstandsbewegung gegen das Sowjeire- 
gime in der Ukraine. (Publications of the W. K. 
Lypynsky East European Research Institute, 
Series I-IV, Volumes 3 and 4.) Philadelphia: 
the Institute. 1968; 1969. Pp. Ix, 704; xlviii, 421. 
$16.00 each. 
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PETER BOROWSKY. Deutsche Ukrainepolitik 1918 
unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Wirt- 
schaftsfragen. (Historische Studien, Number 
416.) Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1970. Pp. 316. 
DM 44. 


SERHII MAZLAKH and VASYL’ SHAKHRAL On the 
Current Situation in the Ukraine. Edited by 
PETER J. POTICHNYJ. Introduction by MICHAEL 
M. LUTHER. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1970. Pp. xxxiv, 220. $8.95. 


MATTHEW STACHIW and JAROSLAW SZTENDERA. 
Western Ukraine: At the Turning Point of 
Europe's History, 1918-1923. Volume 1. Edited 
by JOAN L. SrACHIW. (Shevchenko Scientific So- 
ciety, Ukrainian Studies, English Section Vol- 
ume 5.) Scranton, Pa.: Ukrainian Scientific His- 
torical Library. 1969. Pp. 324. Cloth $5.50, 
paper $4.50. 


The four works discussed in this review possess 
a common denominator: they deal with aspects 
of the revolutionary and civil war era in the 
Ukraine. Ereignisse in der Ukraine 1914—1922, 
volumes 3 and 4, edited by the late ‘Theophil 
Hornykiewicz, brings to a conclusion a pub- 
lication of documents from the Österreichisches 
Staatsarchiv in Vienna. The third volume is 
of outstanding interest. It covers the period 
of the German and Austro-Hungarian occupa- 
tion of the Ukraine in 1918. The reporting of 
the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic and military 
representatives was truly exhaustive and treated 
not only the relations of the occupying forces 
with the Ukrainian government, but also vir- 
tually all facets of Ukrainian life. A topical 
ordering of the documents and good tables of 
contents and indexes make the work very useful. 
In all, Ereignisse im der Ukraine is the most 
valuable collection of documents on the history 
of the Ukrainian revolution to appear to date, 
and it will be indispensable to all students of 
that era. 

A welcome supplement to this publication 
of Austrian documents is Peter Borowsky's 
monograph, Deutsche  Ukramepolitik r918, 
based primarily on a rich store of untapped 
German documents. The author is a student of 
Fritz Fischer, and he conceived his study in 
terms of a re-examination of Fischer's much- 
debated thesis on Germany's aims in World 
War 1. Borowsky's main point is that, contrary 
to the views of some recent German historians, 
Brest-Litovsk was more than a mere "bread 
peace," and that the occupation policy in the 
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Ukraine went far beyond the requirements of 
a temporary military contingency. The Ukraine 


was to become a permanent German depen-. 


dency and serve also as a base for the political 
and economic penetration of other sections of 
the former Russian empire. This was to be a 
compensation for the loss of colonies and 
overseas trade. Frictions between Germany's 
military leaders and civilian statesmen in re- 
gard to the Ukrainian policy were of a tactical 
nature only. Ludendorff stood for an old- 
fashioned type of imperialism that thought in 
terms of territorial annexations and naked mili- 
tary coercion. The diplomats and economic 
planners represented a more flexible and subtle, 
modern type of imperialism that preferred the 
methods of indirect control. Borowsky rejects 
the often repeated view that Germany's Ukrain- 
ian policy in 1918 was a failure. It is true that 
because of the shortness of time and various 
technical difficulties the Germans were unable 
to reap in the Ukraine all the expected eco- 
nomic benefits. But politically they remained 
in a dominant position until the late fall of 
1918. 'The end of Germany's Ukrainian venture 
was due not to any local causes but solely to the 
German collapse in the West. Peter Borowsky's 
book is to be commended as a model of sober, 
scrupulous scholarship. It should be noticed, 
however, that the author did not intend to 
produce a history of the Ukrainian revolution 
and independence movement, and his treat- 
ment of internal Ukrainian developments is 
only incidental. 

On the Current Situation in the Ukraine is 
the translation of a book-length pamphlet 
originally published in early 1919. The authors, 
Serhii Mazlakh and Vasyl' Shakhrai, were prom- 
inent Ukrainian Communists. At the same time 
they were convinced that the drift of the 
Ukrainian revolution was toward national 
statehood. Therefore they advocated the estab- 
lishment of a fully independent Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic and of a Ukrainian Com- 
munist party separate from the Russian party. 
The most significant part of the book is a de- 
talled and drastic exposure of the contradic- 
tion between Bolshevik slogans of national self- 
determination and actual Bolshevik practices in 
the Ukraine. The work, which is distinguished 
by intellectual brilliance and polemical vigor, 
culminates in a direct personal challenge ad- 
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dressed to Lenin. On the Current Situation in 
the Ukraine is probably the first formulation 
of a “national communist" standpoint in Marx- 
ist literature. Thus it illuminates not only the 
specific Ukrainian constellation of ıgıg but 
also the broader, perennial issue of national 
tensions within the Communist camp. The text 
has been competently translated and edited by 
Peter J. Potichnyj. 

'The subject of Western Ukraine at the Turn- 
ing Point of Europe's History, 1918-1923, 
volume 1, by Matthew Stachiw and Jaroslaw 
Sztendera, is the emergence of a Ukrainian state 
in the former Austrian province of Galicia in 
October-November 1918 and the ensuing Pol- 
ish-Ukrainian war for the possession of that 
territory. The narrative of this first volume is 
carried through May 1919; a second volume is 
to follow. American students of modern Ukrain- 
ian history have directed their researches to 
the eastcentral (Russian) Ukraine, while ne- 
glecting the western section. But the latter, 
though much smaller in size and population, 
was the chief stronghold of Ukrainian national- 
ism. No understanding of modern Ukrainian 
history can be adequate without taking into 
account the Galician contribution. This gap in 
English-language historical literature might 
have been filled by Stachiw and Sztendera, but 
unfortunately their work is marred by serious 
shortcomings. Some valuable factual informa- 
tion may be found in the book—for instance, 
on the legislative and administrative activities 
of the West Ukrainian People's Republic and 
the attempts of the Allied Powers to settle the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict. On the other hand, 
the reader has to cope with a clumsy organiza- 
tion of the material, a wooden style, numerous 
typographical errors, misspelled names, blurred 
illustrations and maps, and a method of cita- 
tion inacceptable in a scholarly work. Even 
more unpleasant are the authors' cantankerous 
tone and their inability to approach the sub- 
ject with emotional detachment. A history of 
the western Ukraine still remains to be written. 

IVAN L. RUDNYTSKY 
American University 


A. K. BABKO et al. editors. Istoriia Akademii 
Nauk Ukrainskoi RSR [The History of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR]. In 
two volumes. (Akademiia Nauk Ukrains’koi 
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RSR.) Kiev: Holovna Redaktziia Ukrains’koi 
Radianskoi Entsyklopedii Akademii Nauk 
URSR. 1967. Pp. 834; 725. 

The date given for the founding of the Ukrain- 
ian Academy in this history is February 13, 
1919, after the establishment of Soviet rule. 
Nothing is said about the fact that the founda- 
tions of the academy were actually laid by the 
pro-German government of General Pavel Sko- 
ropadski on November 14, 1918. Between 1921 
and 1937 the name of the academy changed 
three times. Until 1921 it was called the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences. Since 1937 it has been 
known as the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The His- 
tory traces the evolution of the academy during 
the NEP and each of the five-year plans, under 
different presidents (Vernadskii, Zabolotnii, 
Bogomolets, Palladin, Paton), and at every 
stage of socialist development in the Soviet 
Union before and after the Second World War. 
Almost every change in the Soviet Union's do- 
mestic and foreign policy had its repercussions 
in the academy. 

In 1939, after the incorporation of “Western 
Ukraine" into the Soviet Socialist Ukraine, sev- 
eral men of learning from Lwów were brought 
into the academy, which at the same time ac- 
quired new research units. The German inva- 
sion in the Second World War made it neces- 
sary to transfer the academy's personnel and 
much of the equipment, research material, and 
some valuable manuscripts (those of Gogol, 
Shevchenko, Frank, Gorky, and Turgenev), from 
Kiev to Ufa. The academy geared its activities 
henceforth to the needs of the war effort and 
apparently rendered a substantial service to the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1944 the academy returned. to Kiev, and 
its work was redirected to peacetime investiga- 
tion connected with the country's economic 
development. During the ensuing years the 
academy's organization steadily expanded. In 
1965 it had under its umbrella sixty scientific 
institutions, including research institutes, ob- 
servatories, botanical gardens, and libraries. 'T'he 
academy's library held in excess of five million 
volumes. Its membership consisted of 92 acade- 
micians, 127 affiliated members, and a working 
staff of about 30,000 scientists and administra- 
- tors. The History tells us how many of these 
persons were members of the Communist party 
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in 1958 and in 1967 and about the role of the 
Communist party in the development of the 
academy. 

The Ukrainian suspicion of the Russians and 
Russification has been a permanent source of 
friction between the Ukrainian scientific world 
and Moscow. 'This largely explains the contro- 
versy over the All-Union planning of sciences 
and the resistance in the Ukraine to Moscow's 
control of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 
The history of the academy has been plagued 
by this suspicion of the Russians and by a re- 
lentless campaign against non-Marxist scientists 
who deviated from the official line or for other 
reasons fell into Stalin's disfavor. 

Although references are made to some of the 
numerous purges of the academicians, the His- 
tory provides no meaningful discussion of them 
except for complaints against the presence of 
bourgeois nationalistic ideology and the dam- 
aging influence of Mikhailo S. Hrushevs'kii 
(1866-1934), the author of the well-known, ten- 
volume Istoriza Ukrainy-Rusy (1909-36) on 
historical, legal, and literary research in the 
Ukraine. Time and time again the academy or 
one or more of its institutes or members was 
charged with anti-Soviet and reactionary posi- 
tions. In the course of the 1930s many persons 
were liquidated on the grounds that they be- 
longed to a nationalistic organization that al- 
legedly sought to detach the Ukraine from the 
Soviet Union. For this and other reasons biog- 
raphies of some erstwhile members of the acad- 
emy are not given. Yet, interestingly, Stepan 
Prokopovich T'imoshenko (born in 1878) a 
founding member of the academy and for many 
years professor at Stanford University, is spoken 
of with respect and given a short biography. 

Despite various shortcomings the History has 
real value as a chronicle of the academy's ac- 
complishments and developments that have 
made it a great center of learning. For this rea- 
son it will serve as the principal reference work 
on the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian 
SSR. 

WAYNE S. VUCINICH 
Stanford University 


O. L. VAINSHTEIN. Istoriia sovetskoi medievistiki, 
1917-1966 [The History of Soviet Medieval 
Studies, 1917-1966] (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Istorii, Leningradskoe Otdelenie.) Len- 
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ingrad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka," Leningradskoe 
Otdelenie. 1968. Pp. 422. 


The medievalist, as well as the student of mod- 
ern Soviet Russia, will be interested in consult- 
ing Vainshtein's impressive prosopographical 
and bibliographical review of Russian medieval 
scholarship since the Revolution. Before and 
after 1917 innumerable Russian scholars have 
greatly contributed to the knowledge of the 
Middle Ages, west and east. Unfortunately, the 
language barrier keeps much of their achieve- 
ments from being used by their European or 
American colleagues. To those Western medie- 
valists who know Russian, especially the spe- 
cialists in Byzantine and Slavic history, this 
book can serve as a useful introduction. It also 
uncovers, with unusual frankness, the facts that 
the first two decades of communism in Russia 
have almost interrupted the tradition of medie- 
val scholarship and that the recovery, observ- 
able since World War m, is not so much a new 
Marxist era of scholarship, as the author affirms 
in an introductory chapter (pp. 7-26) but a 
partial return to and respect for the old "bour- 
geois" methods and problematics. 

"After the establishment of Soviet power," 
Vainshtein writes, medieval studies “were ex- 
cluded from the programs in institutions öf 
higher learning and remained, for many years, 
outside of the mainstream of Soviet historiog- 
raphy" (p. 70). The author mentions many 
names of "bourgeois" scholars who went into 
emigration and recognizes that those who re- 
mained in Russia were seriously handicapped 
in their scholarly work. However, he refers to 
‚their works—published in the USSR or abroad 
— with respect and sometimes with admiration. 
By 1934-36, when historical studies were re- 
organized and new opportunities arose, "the 
number of medievalists, who had adopted Marx- 
ist positions, was negligible" (p. 92), and since 
only the latter were permitted to work and 
publish, the results were admittedly modest. 

"Marxist positions" in medieval studies are 
defined by the author through the usual quota- 
tions from Marx, Engels, and Lenin, emphasiz- 
ing social and economic factors in the develop- 
ment of medieval society and, particularly, of 
feudalism. Admittedly, much of the remarkable 
development of Soviet medieval studies in the 
postwar period is devoted to economic history, 
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interpreted in Marxist categories, but a West- 
ern historian will rather see this fact as a limi- 
tation; and most Soviet historians will hardly 
agree that "Soviet medieval studies are a prod- 
uct of the Great Socialist Revolution, which 
created the Soviet State and Soviet society" (p. 
412). They would rather think that medieval 
studies survived the Revolution and were de- 
veloped, especially in the Byzantine and Slavic 
fields, in spite of the ideological limitations to 
which publications were and still are subjected 
—although to a lesser degree than under Stalin 
(the author recognizes that in the late forties 
the text of scholarly publications could be mod- 
ified by censors without the author's knowledge, 
p. 194, n. 30). 

Thus, Vainshtein's book, if read carefully, 
reveals some of the tragedies that characterize 
all free intellectual pursuits in Soviet Russia, 
but it also witnesses the remarkable achieve- 
ments of many scholars. It contains information 
about the personal fate of several well-known 
medievalists in the postrevolutionary years and 
refers to innumerable little-known publications. 
Under the cover of formal Marxist orthodoxy— 
which is often mainly verbal—their disciples 
and successors achieve an increasing conver- 
gence in historical methodology between mod- 
ern Soviet and the old Russian historiograph- 
ical schools. The latter is not suppressed any 
more but only characterized as "bourgeois" and 
then freely used as source and example. 

JOHN MEYENDORFF 
Fordham University and 
St. Vladimirs Seminary 


LOWELL TILLETT. T'he Great Friendship: Soviet 
Historians on the Non-Russian Nationalities. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1969. Pp. x, 468. $12.50. 


Fifteen years of dedication and loyalty to re- 
search in addition to Professor Tillett's total 
command of the subject are the outstanding 
features of the work under review. American 
East European historiography, while making 
progress in Russian and Soviet areas during the 
last two decades, almost completely neglected 
at the same time the non-Russian aspect of the 
USSR. Professor Tillett's work represents, there- 
fore, a remarkable breakthrough, and, apart 
from Dmytro Doroshenko's Survey of Ukrain- 
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ian Historiography (1957) and a few articles in 
professional journals, it is a pioneering con- 
tribution. 

Professor Tillett's novel approach—he chooses 
one central theme and describes the principal 
developments in the dialogue between party 
and scholars with the resulting changes—re- 
quires expert knowledge on the part of the 
author and the reader. Dr. Tillett undoubtedly 
succeeds in a superior fashion, and we are given 
an insight into Soviet historiography through a 
little known dimension. His revaluations and 
the conclusions, reached after obviously careful 
analyses, are unmistakable and not easily re- 
buffed. 

Part 1 describes the making of the myth of 
friendship among Soviet nationalities; part 2, 
arranged topically, analyzes the substance of 
the myth. The following topics were chosen to 
typify Soviet historiography dealing with the 
non-Russian peoples: the deepening of histor- 
ical ties, Russian military aid, the processes of 
Russian expansion, the progressive consequences 
of annexation, and the cultural scene. One 
would like to see included the economic, edu- 
cational, and ideological aspects, which are 
only marginally treated; yet it is doubtful that 
the author's findings would have to undergo 
any significant changes—for example, his con- 
clusion that "the new historical myths [Soviets'] 
differ from the old ones [Mussolini's and Hit- 
ler'] both in kind and degree. Never before 
the proponents of myths made such claims for 
the ‘scientific’ bases of their theories." 

Laboring diligently through hundreds of So- 
viet works, articles, and official documents, Dr. 
Tillett exposes the Soviet claims that Leninist 
nationality policy has created something en- 
tirely new in history—a multinational society 
without national hostilities—and that the par- 
tys nationality policy created the friendship 
among the peoples. In fact, Dr. Tillett asserts, 
"It is too early to determine whether the new 
Soviet history . . . will make the desired con- 
tribution to the reduction of nationalist ten- 
sions among the peoples of Soviet family. . .. 
The party appears to be pleased with the ac- 
complishment of Soviet historians, as is indi- 
cated by the recent cordial relations between 
party and scholarly forces, and the lack of con- 
troversy." Exactly this "lack of controversy" 
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among Soviet historians, and between them and 
the party, reduces Soviet historiography to an 
auxiliary discipline, and the case tested on the 
problem of non-Russian nationalities eliminates 
any doubts. Silence and obedience, as in the 
darkest tsarist times, continue unabated. 

A thirty-four-page bibliography, an eight-page 
index, a glossary of historical terms, and a map 
of nationalities enhance the reference value of 
this book. Ample footnotes at the bottom of 
the page and the excellent typography are a 
credit to the publisher. 

It is hoped that this outstanding contribu- 
tion by Professor Tillett will stimulate further 
study and research in the history of Ukraine, 
the Baltic republics, Caucasia, and the Central 
Asiatic area among American scholars and stu- 
dents who cannot afford to be without this 
work on their desks, as university libraries can- 
not afford to be without it on their shelves. 
Professor Tillett opens new vistas with merit 
and maturity; hence he deserves our tribute. 

STEPHAN M. HORAK 
Eastern Illinois University 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN. Soviet Perspectives on In- 
ternational Relations, 1956-1967. (Sponsored 
by the Institute of War and Peace Studies and 
Russian Institute. Studies of the Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University.) Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1969. Pp. 336. $9.50. 


In this volume of careful scholarship Mr. Zim- 
merman tries to marry a social scientific con- 
ceptualization of the topic to historical data 
and therefore to historical explanation. Each 
of these methodological aspects of the study 
limits the other. But within the limits Mr. Zim- 
mermar does exceptionally well. 

The historical literature of Soviet politics 
abounds with decisively opinionated, eclectic 
tracts that cumulatively balance one another 
off without affording much middle ground, 
hence straining the credulity of any reader un- 
wiling to accept either set of polar assump- 
tions. It is the equally sorrowful fate of social 
scientists to pose judicious questions for which 
the necessary aggregate data are largely un- 
available, letting the reader slowly but relent- 
lessly down into a dissatisfying maze of unsus- 
tained conjectural hypotheses. Mr. Zimmerman 
avoids both pitfalls. His conceptualization helps 
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him resist eclecticism, and his history yields 
convincing interpretations. His study emerges 
as the best monograph available to explain 
how the USSR's international relations special- 
ists, rather than official decision makers, looked 
at the outside world and particularly the United 
States between 1956 and 1967. 

An introductory chapter orients us to the 
growth of Soviet interest in the study of inter- 
national relations and the evolution of the So- 
viet perspective during the Khrushchev and 
immediate post-Khrushchev years. Zimmerman 
introduces here the three persisting themes in 
the Western literature that he will take as the 
focus of his substantive inquiry: the relevance 
of Marxist-Leninist ideology, continuity versus 
change, and spontaneity versus consciousness 
in Soviet foreign policy. He introduces us to 
the problems of inference he faced and to his 
sources: the leading Soviet journals of interna- 
tional relations, books by academic specialists. 
major official documents and speeches—aug- 
mented by interviews and Soviet dissertations 
obtained during a semester in the USSR in 
1966. 

Subsequent chapters address the emergence 
of international relations as a systematic disci- 
pline in the post-Stalin, nuclear-threatened en- 
vironment, then the evolution of Soviet views 
of the structure of the international system, its 
actors, their hierarchy, and the distribution of 
power among them. Soviet perceptions of 
United States policy are traced, then attitudes 
toward the balance of power as description and 
prescription. The concluding chapter offers 
some convincing assessments, notably of the 
present leadership's resignation to failure of 
the Khrushchevian effort to resynthesize Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory with the practice imposed 
by growing interest in stability of an interna- 
tional equilibrium. The volume ends with one 
of the best available summaries of the dimin- 
ished but still significant roles of Marxism- 
Leninism among Khrushchev's cautious suc- 
CESSOTS. 

Two reservations should be noted briefly. 
The line between inferences we may draw 
about academics and staff specialists on the one 
hand and decision makers on the other is not 
always clearly drawn, nor is the relationship 
between the two. And, from a social scientist's 
perspective, some use of what aggregate data 
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are available would complement the author's 
historical tracing of the themes of Soviet com- 
mentators. On balance, however, Mr. Zimmer- 
man has managed a challenging subject effec- 
tively. His book adds appreciably to our under- 
standing of Soviet outlooks in evolution; it is 
also a provocative example of the compatibility 
of historical explanation and social science. 
DAVID D. FINLEY 
Colorado College 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


MA HUAN. Ying-yat sheng-lan: ‘The Overall Sur- 
vey of the Ocean’s Shores [7453]: Translated 
from the Chinese text edited by FENG CH'ENG- 
CHÜN, with introduction, notes and appendices 
by J. v. c. MILLS. (Hakluyt Society, Extra Series, 
Number 42.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press for the Society. 1970. Pp. xix, 393. $35.00. 


The seven voyages commanded by the eunuch 
admiral Cheng Ho from 1405 to 1433 consti- 
tuted a startlingly impressive if short-lived dis- 
play of Chinese naval power. What made them 
possible was the Yung-lo emperor—the usurper 
who sponsored them—and a socially marginal 
amalgam of military men, eunuchs, and Chi- 
nese Muslims who commanded and directed 
them. All across maritime Asia, from Indochina 
to the Persian Gulf, the main fleet (forty-eight 
ships and thirty thousand men on the third 
voyage) enrolled local rulers as Ming vassals, 
elevated obscure chieftains to tributary. "kings" 
(wang), quelled pirates, punished the unsub- 
missive, and engaged in trade. Detachments 
from the main fleet reached as far as Jidda in 
Arabia and Malindi on the coast of modern 
Kenya. Even though as a technological and 
logistic achievement the voyages were unprece- 
dented in China's history, accounts of them 
were deliberately ignored in the gentry-domi- 
nated literary tradition. Their rediscovery and 
revaluation had to await modern times. 

Ma Huan, a Chinese Muslim from K’uai-chi 
in Chekiang province, accompanied three of 
the voyages as an official translator and com- 
posed one of the three extant travel records of 
the Cheng Ho expeditions. His notes are not, 
as might be expected, in diary form but are 
synthesized into a brief descriptive catalog of 
twenty countries (kuo) of South and Southeast 
Asia, including Mecca (T'ien-fang kuo), all of 
which he seems to have visited personally. 
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J. V. G. Mills's study and translation of Ma 
Huan is addressed primarily to persons inter- 
ested in the history of geography and material 
culture. Ma Huan was much concerned with 
listing curious customs and strange products, 
and Mills’s annotations serve as a good guide 
to the large body of earlier scholarship on these 
matters, In addition Mills has provided a 
lengthy introduction and eight technical ap- 
pendixes, the latter mainly devoted to aspects 
of traditional cartography and the history of 
place names. The longest appendix is devoted 
to a discussion of the so-called Mao K'un map 
of maritime Asia in the seventeenth-century 
Wu-pei chih (Gazetteer of Military Defense). 

The format of this book and the several maps 
included in it are handsomely executed. Mills's 
translation of Ma Huan’s descriptive material 
appears reliable on the whole. Readers should 
be warned, however, that where the text be- 
comes more literary, notably in the forewords, 
the translation tends to be awkward and in a 
few crucial places quite wrong. This is regret- 
table, for it is the prefatory material that 
touches upon such significant but elusive prob- 
lems as the motivations behind the voyages, or 
the cultural self-image and social aspirations of 
a marginal Chinese who at least nominally iden- 
tified himself with Islam. 

JOHN W. DARDESS 
University of Kansas 


FEEICIA GRESSITT BOCK, translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by. Engi-shiki: Procedures of the 
Engi Era. Books I-V. Tokyo: Sophia Univer- 
sity. 1970. Pp. x, 216. $12.00. 


Engishiki is a large, functionally arranged col- 
lection of detailed regulations for the operation 
of the system of government instituted by the 
Japanese court in the early eighth century un- 
der the influence of Chinese models and prac- 
tice. The court's basic penal and administra- 
tive code (ritsuryó) required not only frequent 
amendment to meet changing conditions dur- 
ing the two hundred-odd years of its effective 
life, but also detailed supplementation in order 
to give practical effect to its articles, which 
tended to be limited to broad statements of 
principles and aims, especially in the adminis- 
trative sections. The accumulating legislative 
amendments (kyaku) and supplementary regu- 
lations (shiki, "procedures," as Mrs. Bock calls 
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them) were brought together in comprehensive 
collections on three occasions, the last in the 
tenth century, when the final stage in the for- 
mal development of the court administrative 
structure was reached with the compilation of 
Engishiki (presented to the throne in 928). Al- 
though the two earlier collections of supple- 
mentary regulations, and all three collections 
of legislative amendments, survive only in frag- 
mentary form, Engishiki remains virtually in- 
tact, its great bulk—over one thousand demy 
Octavo pages in a modern printing—constitut- 
ing one of the richest sources available for the 
history of the Nara and early Heian periods. 
Its contents, arranged for the most part accord- 
ing to the central government offices to which 
the regulations applied, cover a wide spectrum 
of religious, social, economic, and political life 
—often creating by their very detail an almost 
impenetrable thicket of historical and philo- 
logical problems, but also preserving, as do no 
other extant documents, contemporary concepts 
of how the practical, day-to-day administration 
of state affairs was to be conducted. 

Mrs. Bock's monograph represents the first 
serious attempt to introduce Engishiki to Eng- 
lisb-reading scholars. It consists primarily of a 
translation of the first five chapters, or about 
one-tenth of the entire text. These chapters, 
dealing mainly with the more important Shinto 
festivals and rites, devote perhaps as much as 
three-quarters of their total content to simple 
lists of offerings and other supplies required 
for specific religious observances. The transla- 
tion is preceded by four short introductory 
chapters, which treat the development of law 
in Japan, the Jingikan (the court office in 
charge of Shinto matters), the cult of the Sun 
Goddess, and subjects relating to the Engishiki 
text and the content of the translation. 

Although Engishiki is strewn with difficult 
problems of understanding and interpretation, 
Japanese scholars have yet to produce an ade- 
quate commentary, and one can only be im- 
pressed by Mrs. Bock's courage in undertaking 
even a partial translation of such a text. In- 
evitably, perhaps, her understanding ‘of its 
meaning and her treatment of its many prob- 
lems are not always convincing, but the trans- 
lation nevertheless performs a useful service by 
acquainting Western scholars with the general 
nature of Engishiki's historical riches. Mrs. 
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Bock's work should stimulate interest and, one 
hopes, further progress in this important, 
though extraordinarily demanding, field. 
WILLIAM MCCULLOUGH 
University of California, Berkeley 


JOHN MACGREGOR. Tibet: A Chronicle of Ex- 
ploration. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. 


Pp. 373. $13.95. 

This book is an eclectic synthesis of various ac- 
counts of Westerners who have traveled in Tibet 
over the centuries. The prologue deals with 
missionaries attracted to Central Asia by the 
legend of the great king of the Christians called 
Prester John and concludes with a summary 
of the journey of Odorico of Pordenone to 
Tibet in the early fourteenth century. 

The bulk of the book is divided into three 
parts. “The Missionaries” treats the Jesuits and 
Capuchins who traveled in Tibet from the late 
sixteenth century to the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, including accounts of Ippolito Desideri's 
stay at Lhasa, the Dzungar invasion of 1717, 
and the fate of the Capuchin mission. 

“The Merchants” surveys the unsuccessful at- 
tempts made by the British in India to estab- 
lish trade relations with Tibet through the 
visits of George Bogle and Samuel Turner to 
the Panchen Lama at Tashilhunpo monastery 
near Shigatse. Following the war with Nepal 
in 1788-92, Tibet was closed to the British and 
remained so until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. This part is followed by an 
"Entr'acte" touching on the visit of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa in 1811, and the visit of the 
Lazarist priests, Evarist Huc and Joseph Gabet, 
in 1846. 

“The Imperialists” reviews the Tibetan as- 
pects of the “great game” played by Russia and 
Great Britain for control of central Asta, a 
game that finally caused Lord Curzon to send 
the commission headed by Colonel Francis 
Younghusband into Tibet, where long-sought 
trade agreements were concluded in 1904. The 
epilogue summarizes events after the British 
mission was withdrawn. 

According to the dust jacket the author of 
this book is a State Department diplomat using 
the pseudonym of “John MacGregor”; thus 
there is no way to assess his personal qualifica- 
tions. From the frequency of misspelled Tibetan 
words, however, it appears that the author does 
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not know the language. This could be over- 
looked if the book were relatively free of other 
mistakes, but unfortunately wrong dates, incor- 
rect data, and typographical errors occur with 
disappointing regularity. For example, Mac- 
Gregor states that the sixth Dalai Lama was 
murdered near Li-tang in 1707, yet Tibetan 
and Chinese sources state he died of illness near 
Kun-dga’-nor, a small lake near Lake Kokonor, 
in November 1706. MacGregor has drawn upon 
a wide range of materials in preparing this syn- 
thesis, and it would have been a valuable con- 
tribution to the field if it had been carefully 
edited by someone more knowledgeable about 
Tibet and its culture. 

TURRELL V. WYLIE 

University of Washington 
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STANLEY COBEN and LORMAN RATNER, edited, 
with an introduction, by. The Development of 
an American Culture. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. iv, 235. $4.25. 


This collection of essays is unusual for books 
of its type. Almost inevitably such collections 
are uneven in theme and quality. The Devel- 
opment of an American Culture is, to be sure, 
not exempted from the rule. Witness, for ex- 
ample, Alden Vaughan's disappointingly tradi- 
tional survey of colonial America, which is only 
peripherally related to the development of the 
national culture and character. Robert Middle- 
kauff's symbol analysis of revolutionary ritual 
lacks depth and density. It fails to explore the 
rise of community awareness, neglects the rich 
literature suggestive of a proliferating national 
spirit, and unaccountably ignores Richard .Mer- 
rit's pioneering and instructive Symbols of 
American Community (1966). But even in these 
opening essays, as throughout the collection, 
the writing is irresistibly intelligent, easy to 
read, and not overburdened by sociological or 
behavioral analyses. Moreover, most of the con- 
tributors are judicious, intellectually alert, and 
not easily imposed upon—qualities essential to 
those engaged in the inextricably enmeshed 
dual chore of synthesizing and dismantling ear- 
lier interpretations. 

The best of these essays have the wind of 
originality whistling through their pages. They 
are less attentive to Matthew Arnold's tradi- 
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tional high-culture approach and more to social 
history, which, after all, has increasingly en- 
gaged students of our cultural past, and they 
are profoundly aware of the reciprocity of his- 
tory and culture as well as of the enormous 
complexities involved in untangling pluralis- 
tic, subgroup, subculture manifestations, even 
within the limited chronological period staked 
out for them. John Ward, for example, 
explores Jacksonian political culture, extrap- 
olating from political speeches and essays of 
the time, and emphasizes those antebellum 
sentiments that celebrate the capacity of a virtu- 
ous people, the rough egalitarianism that denied 
power to any individual or group of individ- 
uals, and the necessity of negative government 
for preindustrial America. Ironically, of course, 
Old Hickory strengthened the executive office 
in the course of his attempt to "strip govern- 
ment of power." Compounding the irony, the 
“ideal of a simple, uncomplicated society. . . 
found its most persuasive political voice” at a 
singularly unpropitious moment, when a “take- 
off” would transform pastoral America into a 
society committed to wealth and power. 

Carl Degler, writing of "Two Cultures and 
the Civil War," also sees the paradoxes and 
divergences that underline sociocultural history. 
Examining slavery's cultural values, he explains 
how these helped to create a distinctive re- 
gional culture—provincial, defensive, funda- 
mentalist, antiforeign, antiurban. Nothing new, 
to be sure, but a story told with the grace and 
obvious mastery of monographic materials that 
one has come to expect of Professor Degler. 
His contribution, however, has the defects of 
its apparent virtues. For it reminds us of the 
difficulties that inhere in a hurried examina- 
tion, of how acquaintanceship with any period 
must be a slow and concentrated exercise. There 
is a lamentable sense of breathlessness about this 
essay. Perhaps a more deliberate, more expan- 
sive treatment of the 1860s would have avoided 
such startling observations as that Southern iso- 
lation removed the Negro "from the mainstream 
of Southern life of farm labor" (as if he were 
ever part of it). Certainly such an approach 
would have given us a greater sense of Profes- 
sor Degler's established analytic and narrative 
gifts. 

More satisfactory is W. David Lewis' appraisal 
of antebellum reform, which he depicts as a 
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concerted conservative effort to erect psycho- 
logical substitutes—in the form of agrarian and 
revivalistic values—for the eroding aristocratic 
and religious values. His useful and fascinating 
essay is, I find, in the best tradition of histor- 
ical scholarship. It investigates the powerful 
thrust of postrevolutionary conservatism, a phe- 
nomenon neglected by most historians, with 
the distinguished exceptions of James Morton 
Smith, Fred Somkin, and James Banner. 

Nor does Clyde Griffen's contribution suffer 
from the superficiality sometimes attendant 
upon limitations of space. Providing a fresh 
dimension to the Progressive period, Professor 
Griffen is also aware that ideas are not created 
ex nihilo (in this case around 1900), but that 
their roots lie deep in earlier thought. He sub- 
stantively connects the sentimentality of the 
1840s with that of the Gilded Age, the old 
moral reformers with the new economic reform- 
ers, the antebellum climate of religious and 
moral evangelism (in which church and school 
stressed the old agrarian virtues of humility, 
self-reliance, frugality, and charity) with post 
war culture. But Professor Griffen also refuses 
to engage in the sort of retrospective symmetry 
John Roche warns us against; he notes how 
postbellum Protestantism accommodated to sec- 
ular necessities and how, under the impact of 
Darwinism and industrialism, urban Protestant 
churches lost their intellectual rigor and doc- 
trinal purity. 

Loren Baritz, too, is at pains to suggest that 
history and culture, past and present, are part 
of the same seamless web. His essay, possibly 
the most balanced in the collection, resource- 
fully joins the interests and values of urban 
middle-class America with cultural radicals, but 
he also indicates how the two groups differed 
and how their attitudes and outlooks sharply 
contrasted with those of provincial America as 
well. Professor Baritz, for the most part, offers 
no surprises. The themes adumbrated here—ru- 
ral dislocation, parochial opposition to change, 
prohibition as emblematic of God and country, 
the Klan's fear of alien values, the separate 
peace (in the form of withdrawal, alienation, 
expatriation) made by intellectuals and culture 
workers, the impact of Freud, the equation of 
primitivism and freedom, the discord between 
heart and head—are hardly innovating. But 
Baritz’ graceful discussion of village and city, 
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his masterly integrative skill, his refusal to suc- 
cumb to a vulgar reductionism—so easy in a 
short survey—make his essay outstanding. 

The penultimate contribution (Cushing 
Strout's pastiche concludes the book), is by War- 
ren Susman on the 19305. It explores the autistic 
dreams of the subculture with splendid panache 
and inventiveness. It draws upon strikingly 
varied sources, including Erich Auerbach, John 
Strachey, George Orwell, Ruth Benedict, Karen 
Horney, Dale Carnegie, and Dashiell Hammett, 
as well as the-decade’s customarily invoked ob- 
servers, such as Walter Lippmann and Ran- 
dolph Bourne. Professor Susman's exploration 
of the innovative media of the thirties—the 
radio and the films—is unusual in itself; to re- 
late them to established sociocultural myths, to 
suggest how they fed and reinforced fundamen- 
tal conservative values and increased self-aware- 
ness of the national culture, is almost unprece- 
dented among historians. One cannot say 
enough- about the abundant merits of this es- 
Say as a provocative commentary on middle- 
class culture or as an examination of the man- 
ner in which myth is reinforced (by film, soap 
opera, and literature) Professor Susman dis- 
plays a radical and highly unconventional 
imagination, an astonishing receptivity to the 
new, and he has enough here for a half-dozen 
forays into the 1930s. But all of the contribu- 
tions are informed, readable, well organized, 
and suggestive of how far intellectual history 
has wandered from the old, well-marked path. 
They deserve a wide and appreciative audience. 

MILTON CANTOR 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and MICHAEL WALLACE, ed- 
itors. American Violence: A Documentary His- 
tory. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. 
xiv, 478, xiii. $10.00. 


WILLIAM M. TUTTLE, Jk. Race Riot: Chicago in 
the Red Summer of 1919. (Studies in American 
Negro Life) New York: Atheneum. 1970. Pp. 


xi, 305. $8.95. 


Near the end of his study Tuttle points out 
that all the social evils he sees precipitating the 
Chicago riot of ıgıg remained unabated at its 
conclusion. Why then, he asks, did not rioting 
regularly recur in Chicago? He makes some sug- 
gestions about what "perhaps" happened, but 
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concludes that the solution probably lies in 
some "intangible factor, . . . something that 
might forever escape detection, . . . but some- 
thing that might be worth more than all the 
studies and surveys of riots and violence put 
together." Such an oddly honest epitaph for 
this new field will hardly stem the approaching 
deluge of violence studies, but it harms no 
scholar to labor with some sense of his subject's 
mortality, Dry-asdust unto Dry-as-dust. . 

These two books offer two major approaches 
to the field of social violence and, both being 
competent and provocative, are suggestive of 
dilemmas endemic to the work. Race Riot is 
an able account of the events of one of the 
most destructive of post-World War 1 American 
riots and of its broad generating social causes: 
rapid black migration, ethnic hatreds, housing 
conflicts, labor problems, political corruption, 
and police racism. Its weakness is that Tuttle’s 
causal structure moves creakingly from the con- 
stants of racial tension to the specifics of the 
riot because he gives so little attention to its 
immediate context. The problem shows up well 
in that area where Tuttle's research and con- 
clusions are freshest, racial conflict in labor. 
Here he shows how union racism, black strike 
breaking, and capitalist manipulation of both 
promoted strife in Chicago, but labor's connec- 
tion with the riot itself is not self-evident. Tut- 
tle's own facts suggest that the summer of 1919 
featured a rapid decrease in unemployment 
and substantial advances in the racial attitudes 
and black recruitment in the stockyard unions. 
Unless the riot were "caused" by a social factor 
that had remained largely constant since 1894 
at least, one might argue that it owed more to 
fears aroused by the highly public attempt of 
certain Chicago unions to shuck racism than 
to job competition. 

Despite assertions about writing history "from 
the bottom up," Tuttle makes no attempt to 
identify or classify those who rioted. Were they 
laborers? Were they from racially contested 
neighborhoods? Were tbey politically active? 
Did they belong to the Irish athletic clubs, or 
have connections with the realestate interests 
that fomented other types of racial violence? 
Such evidence is hard to get but would have 
been more plentiful for the 1919 Chicago riot 
than most, and valuable inferences can be 
made from limited amounts of data. Tuttle 
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uses an interview to clarify the triggering event 
of the riot but makes no use of this approach 
regarding the causal problem. His failure to 
do more with the immediate context is espec- 
ially lamentable because the general milieu of 
this riot has already been thoroughly explored 
in the best commission study of a riot ever 
done in the United States— The Negro in 
Chicago (1922). The photographs in Race Riot, 
all taken from the earlier study with “Negro” 
changed to “black” in the captions, are ex- 
cellent, but reproduced so darkly that in in- 
stances it is hard to tell black from white; that's 
too much integration. 

The Hofstadter-Wallace book, a collection of 
well-chosen, brief primary accounts of incidents, 
gives a good cumulative sense of the extent and 
variety of the nation's social violence, but the 
format allows little more than that. Incidents 
of destructiveness follow one another like scenes 
in a Jacobean play, always fascinating but re- 
peating the tragedy rather than making it 
humanly comprehensible. Hence the main in- 
tellectual thrust of the book lies in Richard 
Hofstadter's introduction. 

Hofstadter's central concern is clearly with 
the present, although he uses standard second- 
ary sources to make some intelligent points 
about the past, especially the “conservatism” 
and ethnic quality of American violence. The 
burden of the essay is to show contemporary 
"sidewalk Sorels” that violence may produce 
good results but is more likely to be an excuse 
for tragic and mindless destruction or re- 
pression. To support violence without close 
heed to the "rational calculus of tactical prob- 
abilities," Hofstadter eloquently argues, is to 
be personally self-indulgent rather than socially 
concerned. He also pleads for gun control, and 
against "participatory democracy" where vicious 
local forces could undercut the "advancing 
cosmopolitan sentiment" that has been marked 
by "the replacement of small time vigilantes by 
state authorities or national troops." Hofstadter 
does not consider whether a large residue of 
individual and local power, maligned as it has 
been at times, may have helped prevent state 
terror of the Hitlerian or Stalinist sort. 

The last reflections on American society of 
this major American historian are sobering. 
Hofstadter sees "the same basic pathology in 
American life" that led to the Civil War—un- 
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controlled growth, hatred of authority, poor 
leadership, and heterogeneity—as still flourish- 
ing. He concludes that the United States, never 
well governed, will probably "slouch onward 
into its uncertain future like some huge in- 
articulate beast, too much attainted by wounds 
and ailments to be robust, but too strong and 
resourceful to succumb." If such a somber 
vision of the nation prevails among antirevo- 
lutionaries, the calculations of America's “‘side- 
walk Sorels" may be less fanciful than Hof. 
stadter believed. 

DAVID GRIMSTED 

University of Maryland 


MIRA WILKINS. The Emergence of Multinational 
Enterprise: American Business Abroad from the 
Colonial Era to 1914. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 310. $9.50. 


Giant, American-based corporations are in busi- 
ness throughout the world today, extracting raw 
materials, marshaling capital and labor, manu- 
facturing and distributing goods, providing a 
variety of services. Recently, the activities of 
these firms have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Foreign nations have become more and 
more concerned about the political, economic, 
and even the social implications of the spread 
of powerful American companies. Domestic 
fears have been excited by talk of a military- 
industrial complex with vested interests in com- 
merical expansionism. As yet, however, few 
historians have provided us with detailed in- 
formation on the early development of these 
multinational enterprises, and even fewer have 
attempted to present a broad, synthetic view 
of the activities of American companies abroad. 

With the publication of Mira Wilkins' vol- 
ume, we now have a carefully researched and 
well-written general account that surveys this 
subject from the colonial period through 1914. 
The author also promises a sequel that will 
cover the years since the beginning of World 
War r. In the present book she offers a sub- 
stantial body of interesting and sometimes new 
data; but the main strength of the study is its 
synthesis of information heretofore scattered 
in secondary studies, government records, and 
business journals. She has also gone to com- 
pany records and has interviewed businessmen 
in numerous firms. Wilkins finds evidence of 
significant patterns of direct investment long 
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before 1914, and indeed she concludes that the 
modern international firm emerged during the 
years 1865-92. Historians will also find instruc- 
tive the emphasis that she places upon Cana- 
dian, as opposed to Caribbean, investment. 
Previous scholars seem to have unduly stressed 
the Caribbean because they were primarily 
interested in questions of foreign policy and 
not in economic problems, per se. 

While the author's research is commendable, 
many readers will probablv find her interpreta- 
tions less worthy of praise. Throughout, the 
American corporation scores suspiciously high 
marks, whether the question involves carteliza- 
tion in Europe or the exercise of politico- 
economic muscle in Latin America. Students of 
economic development will be disappointed by 
the author's tendency to dodge most of the 
tough analytical questions—for example, to 
determine the extent to which inordinately 
high profit rates on foreign investments tended 
to drain capital out of the countries involved 
and impede their longrun development. On 
controversial questions such as this, the author 
all too often merely points out that the evi- 
dence is thin or conflicting and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Where 
Wilkins does offer evaluations, her sympathies 
clearly rest with the American companies, but I 
doubt that the historical indictment against 
United Fruit et al. will be quashed until read- 
ers are offered a more penetrating analysis than 
they receive in her study. 

Disappointing as this may be, the book will 
still prove valuable to all those who are in- 
terested in the evolution of the modern firm 
and in the economic dimensions of American 
foreign policy. They will find here a well- 
documented volume on a subject of central 
concern. 

LOUIS GALAMBOS 
Johns Hopkins University 


ANGIE DEBO. 4 History of the Indians of the 
United States. (The Civilization of the Amer- 
ican Indian Series, Volume 106.) Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1970. Pp. xvii, 386. 


$8.95. 


A history of the Indians of the United States 
is an ambitious undertaking, one tbat very few 
persons have had the courage or the knowledge 
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to undertake. Anthropologists and popular writ- 
ers interested mainly in Indian culture and 
civilization—Paul Radin, The Story of the 
American Indian (1934); Clark Wissler, The 
Indians of the United States (1940); Ruth 
Underhill, Red Man’s America (1958); and 
Alvin Josephy, The Indian Heritage of Amer- 
ica (1968)—have offered comprehensive studies 
of the Indians as people, but their works have 
been of slight value to persons who wanted to 
know what happened to Indians after the com- 
ing of the white man. The only broad histories 
of the Indians previously available have been 
Harold E. Fey and D'Arcy McNickle, Indians 
and Other Americans (1959), an interpretive 
account of Indian-white relations tbat is sym- 
pathetic to the Indians; and W. T. Hagan, 
American Indians (1961), a brief narrative his- 
tory, objective in tone. 

Angie Debo's history is a welcome addition 
to the sparse historical literature in this field. 
It surpasses both Hagan and Fey and McNickle 
in length and in detail. It is a balanced account, 
devoting approximately twenty per cent of its 
length to the colonial period, thirty per cent to 
the years 1776-1865, thirty per cent to the 
period 1865-1900, and twenty per cent to the 
twentieth century. It is particularly strong in 
its coverage of the Five Civilized Tribes and the 
reservation-allotment period. It contains a bril- 
liant chapter on the natives of Alaska, bringing 
their history up to 1970, and it concludes with 
an astute evaluation of the Tohnson-Nixon 
policies. 

Despite its virtues Miss Debo's book is de- 
ficient in several respects. Her account of the 
reduction of the Plains Indians is confusing 
and difficult to follow. She passes lightly over 
all the southwestern tribes except the Apaches. 
And although this is true of nearly all studies 
of the Indians and not only of Miss Debo's, 
there is relatively little in her section on 
Indians in the twentieth century that goes 
beyond a surface description of events. 

In her introduction Miss Debo acknowledges 
that she has placed "what may seen an undue 
emphasis on the history of Oklahoma Indians." 
She also says that her list of selected readings 
may have given too much attention to books 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
I trust it is not unfair to say that I find myself 
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among those who will agree that the emphasis 
in both instances is misplaced. There are im- 
balances in the narrative occasioned by an 
emphasis upon the Five Civilized Tribes. There 
are major omissions in the bibliography that 
should not have been permitted, the most 
obvious of which are Edward E. Dale, The 
Indians of the Southwest (1949); W. T. Hagan, 
American Indians; Edward Spicer, Cycles of 
Conquest (1962); Loring B. Priest, Uncle Sam's 
Stepchildren (1942); and Robert M. Utley, The 
Last Days of the Sioux Nation (1963). 

In summary I would say that Miss Debo's 
book is the best one-volume history of the 
Indians available today. It is an excellent place 
to begin the study of American Indians, and its 
reasonable price makes it all the more attrac- 
tive. While it is not free from certain defects, 
those very defects should in themselves point 
the way to further histories and in some in- 
stances to further research. 

LAWRENCE C. KELLY 
North Texas State University 


STANLEY F. CHYET. Lopez of Newport: Colonial 
American Merchant Prince. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press. 1970. Pp. 246. $8.95. 


JACOB R. MARCUS. The Colonial American Jew, 
1492-1776. In three volumes. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press. 1970. Pp. xxxiv, 515; 
xi 519-1110; ix, 1118-1650. $45.00 the set. 


According to Jacob R. Marcus only about five 
thousand individuals lived in colonial Amer- 
ica who could be classified as Jews; most of 
them were obscure, and few of the others left 
papers that survive in substantial quantities. 
Stanley F. Chyet has used one of the richest 
collections in writing a biography of Aaron 
Lopez, with disappointing results, while Marcus 
has surmounted formidable obstacles to write a 
comprehensive study of Jews in the Western 
Hemisphere before the nineteenth century, 
putting heavy emphasis on North America. 
Parts of his work suffer from scarcity of evi- 
dence, parts from other defects, but a great deal 
is excellent. 

Chyet's treatment of Lopez has some valuable 
sections. The best are on the Portuguese back- 
ground of the main figure and his relatives, 
their resumption of Judaism, and their adjust- 
ment to eighteenth-century America. Even these 
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passages suffer from the author's excessive atten- 
tion to circumcision and genealogy and his 
nagging dissatisfaction with the hero for failing 
to oppose slavery. 

Evaluating Aaron Lopez as a specimen of 
Jewish manhood, however, was less important 
than explaining his career as a Newport mer- 
chant, a task that Chyet performed with scanty 
insight. He assembled little more than lists of 
what Lopez bought and sold, with whom he 
traded, and what local products he processed 
for export, added a clumsy narrative of how 
some of the pre-Revolutionary political events 
hampered Lopez, and dwelt on a few personal 
relationships that figured prominently in the 
business. The reader is left wondering about 
several basic questions such as how Lopez got 
started, how he acquired the reputation for 
probity that enabled him to draw large credits 
on British firms, or even whether he made a 
profit. The reader would scarcely guess that 
Lopez was the last, and probably the cleverest, 
in the series of colonials who failed in the at- 
tempt to establish regular direct commerce 
between Great Britain and Rhode Island, a 
fact that might have guided the biographer into 
more fruitful lines of inquiry and analysis. 
Bernard Bailyn and others have taught us how 
to pose useful questions about colonial com- 
merce and its context in imperial affairs, but 
Chyet has not learned from them. Widely read 
in the Jewish history literature, he has not 
gone far in his study of colonial history beyond 
volumes in the Chronicles of America series 
-and old compilations of documents for class- 
room use. 

Jacob R. Marcus’ work has sections that 
reveal a similar obliviousness to modern schol- 
arship on the colonial period and the guidance 
it could give for framing good questions of his 
data. This deficiency appears most often in his 
long discussion of “The Economic Activity of 
the Jew in British North America," which 
contains many enumerations of commodities, 
occupations, and the like, using rather sterile 
taxonomic categories. A thorough understand- 
ing of the structure of colonial trade might 
have inspired a better plan. All the same, he 
wrote fine passages in this section and he had 
much more to say about Aaron Lopez than 
Chyet did. Fortunately, Marcus often made 
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up for shortages in his stock of general knowl- 
edge by the critical intelligence and wisdom 
he brought to his research on Jews. And 
where it counted most, in the analysis of re- 
ligious life, he was sufficiently well versed in 
Gentile ways to make perceptive comparisons. 

The organization of Marcus' book requires 
further comment. After several captivating 
chapters on Brazilian and Caribbean Jewish 
communities, it treats North America in five 
main subdivisions: settlement, legal and politi- 
cal rights, economic life, Jewish communal life, 
and “Ihe Jew in the Larger Community." Each 
of these is dissected meticulously into subtopics 
and sub-subtopics, thus insuring comprehensive 
coverage and a form of clarity. Completeness 
sometimes is mere base-touching, however. Sys- 
tematically traversing the roster of colonies in 
one topic after another hardly seems justified, 
because several colonies contained too few Jews 
to be worth mentioning. Likewise, clarity can 
be pseudoclarity, as when a series of types of 
commerce is presented without consideration of 
the fact that in any man's business the different 
types were ordinarily interconnected. 

The catalog effect created by the elaborate 
framework should not obscure the intriguing 
duality of Marcus' conception of his subject. 
At first glance the work looks like another in 
the old tradition of lengthy tomes on the few 
colonial forerunners of an immigrant horde 
arriving in later times, books designed to 
defend the later comers by showing that the 
stock had been on tbe scene at least as long as 
the WASPs and had done more than its pro- 
portional share in building the nation. Authors 
of these treatises have, traditionally, balanced 
a lack of humor and perspective with a surplus 
of zeal for stretching evidence. Not so with 
Marcus: though he used an old genre, he 
avoided the old failings, while remaining sym- 
pathetic to his subject. He necessarily delib- 
erated on claims that Columbus was a Jew, but 
with strict objectivity; similarly, the very sobri- 
ety of his evaluation of Jews in the Revolution 
made his concluding section on that subject an 
anticlimax. Actually, in the old genre he em- 
ployed concepts promulgated by modern schol- 
ars. Except for including a discussion of legal 
and political rights, Marcus framed his süb- 
divisions in rough parallel to Handlin's cate- 
gories of immigrant experience. 
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The exception is significant, because Marcus 
showed the colonial Jews forming not an 
ethnic group but a "people," using a term and 
concept also employed by their Quaker neigh- 
bors. A "people" might be defined by religion, 
ethnic ties, or both, but it constituted a semi- 
autonomous social group and had among its 
functions the task of obtaining and enlarging 
whatever legal privileges its members needed 
to retain their affiliation while participating in 
society at large. Moreover, Jews in the colonies 
had diverse ethnic backgrounds, even within 
the two religious traditions, the Ashkenazic 
and Sephardic. 'The prevalence of the Sephardic 
rituals after the Iberian elements had been 
outnumbered, Marcus argues, has obscured the 
fact that people of the different origins joined 
on equal terms in creating a distinctive Ameri- 
can form of Jewish life. 

For all the unevenness in the book, the 
thorough research and mature scholarship of 
The Colonial American Jew make it an im- 
portant work. It will be mined with high yield 
by specialists on colonial and religious history. 
It provides a great improvement over some 
earlier studies that have been standard for want 
of anything better. If Marcus has not written 
the last word on early American Jewry—a 
scholar of his caliber would scarcely imagine 
that anyone could—he has lifted study of the 
subject to a plane of excellence where further 
work can be done that will be a tribute to his 
accomplishment. 

SYDNEY V. JAMES 
University of Iowa 


CHARLES E. CLARK. The Easiern Frontier: The 
Settlement of Northern New England, 1610- 
1763. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. 
XXIV, 419, XXIV. $10.00. 


This exceedingly readable account of the settle- 
ments of southern New Hampshire and south- 
ern Maine before 1763 emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a distinctive culture derived from the 
interaction of the varied groups of people who 
came there. They were mobile and in part 
transient, with an environment dominated by 
sea and forest and by their products, fish and 
lumber—all accessible by water to Boston, the 
center of New England's population and 
power. It is a much needed synthesis of a sub- 
ject so extensively documented and so com- 
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plicated in the interrelationships of the gov- 
ernments and people as to defy all but the 
most diligent and bold of investigators. Its 
provocative generalizations should provide top- 
ics for detailed studies that have been signally 
lacking in this geographic area. Large masses 
of court records, deeds, and biographical data 
remain to be exploited. Comparative studies 
with other sections of New England may fur- 
ther test the alternative view that, in spite of 
much colorful diversity within New England, 
Yankees share a common inheritance that the 
differences only make more interesting. Maine, 
east of Casco Bay, Essex County, Cape Cod, 
as well as other sections, will always claim, 
along with Clark’s New Hampshire and York 
County, Maine, their separate identity. 

Including as it does all phases of what we 
call "civilization"—Treligion, education, politics, 
careers and crafts, architecture—the book is a 
masterly description and analysis of the settle- 
ment and growth of a wilderness into what 
Hakluyt would have called “civilitie.” 

The author's use of the terms "imperialism" 
and "colonial policy" when referring to Massa- 
chusetts' relations with Maine I found confus- 
ing rather than clarifying. I missed, too, a few 
participants in the drama that Professor Clark 
may have intentionally omitted: Captain Fran- 
cis Champernowne of ancient lineage; the Rev. 
Hugh Peter, the Puritan priest and later regi- 
cide, who played a considerable part in bring- 
ing New Hampshire into the Puritan fold; 
"Handkerchief" Moody, the veiled parson of 
Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales; Charles Frost 
of Kittery, whose estate was appraised at 
£10,000 in 1725; Esther Wheelwright, the cap- 
tive girl who became the mother superior of the 
Ursuline Convent in Quebec. And it is un- 
fortunate that the author depended so com- 
pletely in the early chapters of his book on 
the secondary works and documentary series 
long in print, admirable though they are. The 
use of more recent studies might have led him 
to a less provincial view of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges’ colonial projects and to credit the 
proprietor’s deputy governor, Thomas Gorges, 
with laying a sound basis for the degree of 
freedom of religion provided by Maine’s act 
of 1649. Nine years before this he told John 
Wheelwright, who was considering moving his 
settlers from Exeter to Wells, that “we forced 
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noe man to the common prayer booke or to 
the ceremonies of the Church of England but 
allowed the Libertie of Conscience in this 
particular." Nor would he have used Sullivan's 
statement that there were fifty families at 
Sheepscot Farms in 1630. 

The illustrations are well chosen, particu- 
larly the maps of the land divisions in the 
towns. Unfortunately, the index does not ade- 
quately represent the richness of the book's 
contents. 

ROBERT E. MOODY 
Bosion University 


RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON, S.J. Marquette's Explora- 
tions: The Narratives Reexamined. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 275. 
$10.00. 


On his return to Montreal in 1674 after his 
voyage to the Mississippi River, Louis Jolliet 
lost his journals and maps when his canoe 
overturned within sight of Montreal A year 
earlier church-state conflict in France brought 
an end to the orderly publication of the Jesuit 
Relations of New France through which Father 
Marquette's account of the same voyage might 
normallv have been reported. Nevertheless, in 
1681 Melchisédech Thévenot included in his 
Receuil des voyages an account of the Mar- 
quette-Jolliet expedition without indicating the 
source of his narrative. From that beginning 
the literature about the French discovery of 
the Missisippi has grown, and scholars have 
steadily uncovered new sources, edited them, 
altered them, and doubted them. There was 
sufficient question about the authenticity of 
some of the primary documents to bring Father 
Francis B. Steck to the conclusion, expressed in 
two books, that Marquette's part in the expedi- 
tion had been magnified and that sources attrib- 
uted to him were not in his hand at all. 

Now Father Raphael N. Hamilton has gone 
back to the fundamental work of the histor- 
ian—the authentication of the documents on 
which the Marquette story is based. One need 
not know or care about the exploration of mid- 
America to appreciate this book. It is an ex- 
ample of historical method applicable to any 
number of problems in historical research. In- 
deed, it invites us to take another look at prob- 
lems we have considered solved. Starting the 
historiography of Marquette’s voyage with 
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Thevenot, Father Hamilton leads us through 
the works of some distinguished historians: 
Father Charlevoix, Benjamin Franklin French, 
Father Felix Martin, Edmund J. O'Callaghan, 
John Gilmary Shea, Father Fortuné M. de 
Montézon, Reuben G. Thwaites, Jean De- 
langlez, Pierre Margry, and Francis Parkman, 
among others. Yet none of these historians ap- 
plied the rigorous tests of authenticating hand- 
writing, paper, or historical context to the 
basic documents as Father Hamilton has done. 
The chief issue is a manuscript titled Recit des 
voyages et des découvertes du P. laques Mar. 
quette, which was left in the hands of some 
Montreal nuns by a dying priest in the eigh- 
teenth century, and another of a similar title 
that has migrated through half a dozen Eu- 
ropean archives. 

In examining these and related documents 
Father Hamilton leaves nothing undone, ex- 
poses some less than admirable work by some 
of his predecessors, informs us richly of Jesuit 
history and publishing policies, and removes 
all doubts about the validity of the sources 
from which the story of the Marquette-Jolliet 
expedition has been told. 

JOHN PARKER 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


JOSEPH and NESTA EWAN. John Banister and His 
Natural History of Virginia, 1678-1692. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxx, 485. $15.00. 


john Banister (1650-92) is best remembered as 
a late seventeenth-century Virginia parson who 
contributed some American plants to John 
Ray's Historia Plantarum (1680) and a few 
articles to the Philosophical Transactions (1693- 
94) before he met an untimely death, presum- 
ably from a fall. The Ewans show not only that 
the cause of his death was reported incorrectly, 
as is the case with most of the details of his 
life, but also that Banister was important for 
what others borrowed from him. Most signifi- 
cantly for historians, they demonstrate that he 
was the unacknowledged author of most of the 
natural history and ethnological sections of 
Robert Beverley's History and Present State of 
Virginia (1705). 

This is not a biography, although the first 
section places Banister in the context of his 
English contemporaries in natural history and 
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gives what can be ascertained about the life 
of this Oxford don sent to Virginia by Henry 
Compton, bishop of London and botanist, ap- 
parently for the collection of rarities as much 
as for the cure of souls. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to a carefully edited. compila- 
tion of Banister's unpublished writings, to the 
known contents of his library, and to the other 
sources that he used. 

The result of all this is to show that Banis- 
ter was a far better naturalist than any working 
in the mainland English colonies in the seven- 
teenth century, or, for that matter, through 
most of the colonial period. This might have 
been an exercise in historical futility had not 
so many of his materials been used by others: 
Robert Morison and John Ray, among the 
major figures, but also by such minor ones as 
James Petiver, Leonard Plukenet, and William 
Sherard. Through them, sometimes at second 
or third hand, Banister’s materials entered 
scientific literature. This is particularly evident 
in the Ewans' editing of Banister's "Plant Cat- 
alogue," where they have found their way with 
great skill through the thickets of pre-Linnaean 
nomenclature. 

The major weakness of the book is that it is 
made up of many parts and does not really 
constitute a whole. This is evident 3n the 
typographical variety between the introductory 
materials and the edited section and is present, 
also in a mechanical sense, in the several kinds 
of annotations used. It is, of course, largely due 
to the nature of the problem; but the Ewans 
have contributed also in their cautious failure 
to go much beyond the bare results of their 
research into interpretation. 'They have, none- 
theless, accomplished a major task of historical 
restoration. 

GEORGE F. FRICK 
University of Delaware 


JOHN G. CLARK. New Orleans, 1718—1812: An 
Economic History. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 395. $10.00. 


By 1812 New Orleans was the fifth largest 
American city, possessed a thriving export- 
import trade, and boasted a vast commercial 
hinterland. The Crescent City's first century, 
however, had been characterized by slow eco- 
nomic progress for long periods, with occasional 
advances set back by wars, floods, hurricanes, 
epidemics, scarcity of money and immigrants, 
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and the region's low priority in the colonial 
system of France and later Spain. During the 
late Spanish era the influx of Americans brought 
the city the human and monetary resources and 
entrepreneurial talents it needed for sustained 
growth. The huge hinterland of the upper 
Mississippi Valley was growing rapidly in popu- 
lation and agricultural productivity by the 
17905, while in the lower valley cotton and 
sugar were becoming important export staples, 
all of which abetted New Orleans' rise as a port 
and commercial center. Despite continuing 
money and credit shortages and the trade prob- 
lems accompanying Anglo-American friction 
during the years 1803-12, the city at last pos- 
sessed the dynamic for the economic expansion 
it would experience in later decades. 

Clark's work, the first scholarly monograph 
on New Orleans' economy from the founding 
of the city to the War of 1813, is based on a 
thorough mastery of the published and manu- 
Script sources. Although his style is sometimes 
pedestrian, his analyses are lucid and often 
perceptive. Clark shows unusual ability to 
comprehend and explain the larger picture of 
forces and factors outside New Orleans itself 
that were significant in shaping the city's 
economy. But so much detail is given on some 
aspects of the hinterlands, West Indies, French 
trading houses, and international rivalries in 
the Gulf region that the reader may wonder 
whether Clark will ever concentrate on com- 
mercial life within the city. Perhaps much of 
his material on the French and early Spanish 
eras, when the city’s economic interests were 
not distinctive from those of the Louisiana 
colony, could have been condensed. In dealing 
with the 179os and the American territorial 
period Clark focuses more sharply on the eco- 
nomic activities and business leadership of the 
city itself. 

The book is remarkably free of typographical 
gremlins. The dozen tables of economic data 
are helpful but a map should also have been 
added. Most researchers will lament the almost 
total absence of footnotes that cite exact sources. 
Clark's bibliographical notes are valuable, but 
orthodox footnoting would have done more 
justice to his exhaustive research and better 
assisted the researcher using his book. 

D. CLAYTON JAMES 
Mississippi State University 
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JERE R. DANIELL. Experiment in Republicanism: 
New Hampshire Politics and the American Rev- 
olution, 1741-1794. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 261. $10.00. 


Professor Jere Daniell of Dartmouth College 
has written a workmanlike volume about the 
revolutionary era of the state in which he 
teaches. His multicausal explanation of the 
forces affecting the political culture of New 
Hampshire before and after the Revolution 
includes both general and specific causes of 
events. In his description of general causes— 
the role that ideology, constitutional beliefs, 
irrational fears, kinship patterns, and localism 
played in shaping political attitudes and be- 
havior—he relies heavily upon an intellectual 
history approach and reveals the influence of 
his mentor, Bernard Bailyn. When Daniell 
turns to specific causes resulting from conditions 
unique to New Hampshire, however, he is 
prone to resort to a more materialistic approach 
—the economic split between the interests of 
the revolutionary leaders and their colonial 
counterparts; the geographical division between 
coastal and interior regions as well as river 
valleys as opposed to other areas; and the popu- 
lation explosion that saw the state's growth 
spiral from 40,000 at mid-century to 140,000 
by 1790. Hence, he concludes, there is merit in 
both the older interpretation of the Progressive 
historians and that of their recent critics as 
exemplified by his mentor. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in 
the eclectic stand he has adopted. By searching 
for both conflict and consensus, the continua- 
tion of the old as well as emergence of new 
social groupings, and the particular on the local 
and state level rather than the general on the 
national, he has added to our store of knowl- 
edge. But by not facing squarely the philosophi- 
cal question of whether men's political actions 
are primarily motivated by economic self- 
interest or ideological considerations, he has 
undermined the possible significance of his 
findings. 

GEORGE A. BILLIAS 
Clark Untversity 


HELEN R. PINKNEY. Christopher Gore: Federalist 
of Massachusetts, 1758-1827. Waltham, Mass.: 
Gore Place Society; distrib. by Barre Publishing 
Company, Barre, Mass. 1969. Pp. 180. Cloth 
$10.00, paper $3.95. 
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This is the first biography of the almost for- 
gotten Federalist Christopher Gore, graduate 
of Harvard in 1776, successful lawyer, specu- 
lator, banker, diplomat, and a member of the 
Unitarian King's Chapel. His public service 
included such noted offices as commissioner 
under the Jay Treaty, the governorship of 
Massachusetts, and senator of the United States. 
This is then the story of a second-rank Fed- 
eralist whose life style was congruent with his 
beliefs: he enjoyed serving "the class which is 
able to pay," favored the postrevolutionary de- 
flation as "many who retail tape & pins must, 
as they ought to have done years ago, return 
to labour" and believed in pomp, property, 
privilege, and order. Gore's idea of a political 
campaign was to ride through the state in an 
open carríage, surrounded by servants in livery; 
as expected, this son of a Tory fawned over 
aristocrats, hated the French Revolution, 
praised the restoration of a Bourbon "to the 
throne of his ancestors" and told Harvard 
protestors to submit to authority. If Gore's 
style reveals none of the ambiguity of an 
Alexander Hamilton nor the subtlety of a 
John Adams, it does tell a great deal about 
acceptable Federalist behavior. Our task is not 
to caricature Gore because his political senti- 
ments sound alien to our ears but rather to 
fathom his world and that of the Massachusetts 
voters who supported and reified it. Nor are 
we interested in showing that the Federalists 
were right and the opposition wrong. Dr. 
Helen R. Pinkney in this well-written book, 
originally a 1944 Radcliffe thesis, has collected 
an enormous amount of information. And by 
and large she has presented Gore as he wanted 
to be seen. Yet this traditional approach, as 
well as the absence of any visible dependence 
upon more recent research on personality types 
and party politics, gives a very dated cast to 
this study. 

JOHN J. WATERS 

Charles Warren Center 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS. Charles Willson 
Peale. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1969. 
Pp. xiv, 510. $20.00. 


From the late 1760s until around 1795, Charles 
Willson Peale was one of the foremost portrait 
painters of colonial Americans, their Revolu- 
tionary War heroes, and the men and women 
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who created a new nation in the years following 
the war. Between Copley's permanent departure | 
in 1775 and the return of Gilbert Stuart in 
1793, Peale was the unrivaled master of Amer- 
ican portraiture. Those who now wish to see 
the likeness of the leading citizens of those 
decades portrayed with the forthrightness and 
the self-confidence that echo perfectly the phi- 
losophy of Benjamin Franklin turn first to the 
portraits by Charles Willson Peale. Peale, who 
was continually at the center of things, knew 
nearly every great personage of his day, and he 
painted honest, unidealized likenesses of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, and hundreds more. 
The proud merchants and craftsmen of late 
eighteenth-century America who had their ap- 
pearances immortalized by the jovial and in- 
dustrious Peale, do indeed present a visualiza- 
tion of the practical philosophy of Franklin 
that if one works hard, is frugal, and enjoys the 
blessings of the Almighty, one will have an 
enjoyable life on this earth. These men and 
their ladies were proud of their earthly ac- 
complishments and wanted them indicated in 
their portraits, and Peale complied by includ- 
ing a finely crafted Chippendale table, an 
exquisite silver ink stand, or some beautiful 
specimen of fabric in the attire. How very dif- 
ferent the character of these men and women 
appears from the dark, somber, often gloomy 
portraits of the seventeenth century. 

But Peale's career did not end in 1795, of 
course; it only changed its direction. From at 
least as early as 1785 Peale had been interested 
in a museum. In 1795 he turned his practice 
of portraiture over to his young son, Rem- 
brandt Peale (a personality almost as fascinating 
as his father) and Charles Willson devoted 
himself to his famous museum in Philadelphia. 
Thereafter, he painted only things that inter- 
ested him such as The Exhumation of the 
Mastodon (1806) and The Artist in His Mu- 
seum (1822), both of which are among the many 
fine color plates in Sellers book. In the latter 
painting, Peale lifts a great curtain and beckons 
the viewer to enter and see the extraordinary 
art and natural history museum he has created: 
the great skeleton of the mastodon is there, a 
stuffed wild turkey, and row upon row of other 
stuffed creatures in boxes with natural settings, 
while at the top of the wall is his collection 
of portraits of famous men. Here before us is 
Charles Willson Peale himself and a collection 
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of things that was formed by one of the most 
brilliant men of a spectacular era. 

Those who are interested in learning more 
of the public and private life, of the inventive 
mind, and of the artistic achievement of this 
unusual man can find no better authority than 
Charles Coleman Sellers, librarian at Dickin- 
son College and a descendant of his subject. 
Some will already be familiar with his two- 
volume work Charles Willson Peale (1947) and 
his Portraits and. Miniatures by Charles Willson 
Peale (1952), both published by the American 
Philosophical Society. Now these are followed 
by this handsome, well-written, and well-illus- 
trated volume that brings together from the 
author's vast knowledge of his subject and from 
an enormous body of documentary material 
(letters, journals, articles, and so forth) a splen- 
did study of the man, his life, his work, his 
family, and his friends. It is, as the title states, 
a biography; the reader is led through the 
artist's youthful years, the trials of his early 
days as a painter, his patriotic zeal during the 
Revolutionary War, and his happy days of 
portrait painting and museum making in Phila- 
deiphia to a moving concluding chapter. There 
follows a genealogy of the Peale family and 
notes and bibliography. There are 102 half-tone 
illustrations and thirty color plates. One can 
only wish more early American artists were 
known to us through such thorough, erudite, 
and sympathetic studies as this. 

WAYNE CRAVEN 
University of Delaware 


RICHARD D. BROWN. Revolutionary Politics in 
Massachusetts: The Boston Committee of Cor- 
resbondence and the Towns, 1772-1774. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xiv, 282. $10.00. 


Until quite recently historians viewed the Massa- 
chusetts committees of correspondence as revo- 
lutionary cells, cranking out radical propaganda 
and plotting violent deeds under the surrepti- 
tious domination of Samuel Adams and his 
Boston committee. Now in a sharply focused 
study Richard D. Brown of Oberlin College 
has given us a more balanced judgment of the 
Boston committee's relationship with the other 
towns in the coming of the Revolution. “The 
[Boston] committee of correspondence does not 
appear to have converted Massachusetts to its 
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own views," Brown concludes, "but rather to 
have stimulated townspeople to express their 
own similar beliefs" (p. 245). Brown has made 
full use of the Boston committee's records and 
has also examined the records of nearly 100 
towns, the papers of major figures of the period, 
and a wide range of printed sources, including 
broadsides, election sermons, and newspapers. 
Because the work is analytical rather than 
narrative, the style is somewhat stiff, but Brown 
has given us a most useful study nonetheless. 

The first committee of correspondence was 
created by the Boston town meeting on a motion 
by Sam Adams in November 1772 "to state the 
Rights of the Colonists and of this Province in 
particular” and to communicate with other 
towns. Its first report, entitled The Votes and 
Proceedings of the Town of Boston, claimed 
that government officials were in effect servants 
of the people. The Bostonians therefore took 
particular exception to Parliament's raising a 
revenue in the colony by taxation for the 
purpose of paying the salaries of the governor 
and other royal officials. Publication of the 
pamphlet provoked Governor Hutchinson into 
an intemperate reply before the Geueral Court 
in January 1773; more important, it stimulated 
local towns to ponder the issues raised by both 
Boston and the governor. By the end of summer 
1773, over half of the colony's 260 towns had 
taken some sort of action, although only 58 
had actually established their own committees 
of correspondence. 

High tide for the Boston committee came 
with the crisis over tea in late 1773, although 
Brown is reluctant to assign it more than 
"some share of the responsibility for the Tea 
Party" (p. 164). When news of the Boston Port 
Act arrived in May 1774, the committee pro- 
posed a uniform boycott of British goods under 
a "Solemn League and Covenant," but this time 
the Bostonians overstepped the fine line be- 
tween guiding and goading tbe other towns 
into action. The idea fell through. The Boston 
committee had done its work well, however. 
By the fall of 1774, when county conventions 
and the provincial congress took over leadership 
of the resistance movement, political activism 
had replaced apathy on the local level, and a 
new revolutionary consensus had been reached 
in Massachusetts. 

BENJAMIN W. LABAREE 
Williams College 
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DAVID SYRETT. Shipping and the American War, 
1775-83: A Study of British Transport Organi- 
zation. (University of London Historical Studies, 
Number 27) [London:] University of London, 
Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1970. Pp. x, 274. $10.60. 


Shipping and the American War, in the author's 
words, "constitutes an attempt to illuminate the 
workings of the Navy Board's transport service 
which was a small, but essential, component of 
the British war machine." The transport service 
"was of great strategic and logistical impor- 
tance" and its history involves not simply “a 
tale of military operations and logistics, but 
rather the story of the interaction of strategy, 
logistics, administration, and economics.” Syrett 
centers his study on the activities of the Navy 
Board rather than on Whitehall or the military 
commanders in the field because "it fell to the 
Commissioners of the Navy to adjust those con- 
flicting forces [strategic desires, military neces- 
sity, economic reality, and administrative pos- 
sibility] into a coherent plan of action for the 
transport service." 

The end result is a technical study that is 
well written and exhaustively researched but 
that leaves one wondering whether it might 
not have been better had Syrett, with less 
expenditure of his and the reader's time, 
settled for an article rather than a book. Had 
he concentrated more, as he promised in his 
preface, on "the interaction of strategy, logis- 
tics, administration and economics" my reac- 
tion might have been different. But, unfortu- 
nately, I gained very little in the way of 
rewarding new insights into the general prob- 
lems of the English government in their conduct 
of the American War. Instead I suspect the 
reader wil] learn, as Y did, rather more than he 
might care to about questions concerning ton- 
nage and the measurement and inspection of 
shipping and the physical transport of troops 
and supplies. 

The concluding sentence of Shipping and 
the American War suggests that by any stan- 
dard “the achievements of the transport service 
during the American War rank with the great- 
est military and administrative feats of the 
eighteenth century." But earlier it was indicated 
that only the "end of the war in the beginning 
of 1783 prevented a catastrophe." Exactly how 
the two statements are to be reconciled is left 
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to the reader. The truism concerning over- 
absorption in separate "trees" leading to an 
inability to see the "forest" as a whole is par- 
ticularly relevant to technical history of the 
kind Syrett offers here. There is no arguing 
with his facts or his research. But why those 
facts should be of importance to anyone is 
something else again. 

Early in Shipping and the American War 
(on page 1, to be exact), Syrett suggests that 
prior to the war the British system, which “may 
have been an art but was never a science," had 
worked, "for until the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can War it helped Britain to become—-or at 
least it had not prevented Britain from becom- 
ing—one of the great powers of the world." 
What Syrett misses is that it was, on the con- 
trary, the lack of system that had facilitated 
British advances prior to 1775; and that, conse- 
quently, England's fundamental wartime prob- 
lem, in the American War as well as earlier 
conflicts, was to adapt its basically private 
commercial economic structures to the needs of 
collective national military effort. In other 
words, the English government had to create 
a system, administrative and otherwise, where 
before there had been none, or very little. This 
was not accomplished in time to influence the 
outcome of the American War. But the lessons 
learned were not lost, and they had a great 
deal to do with England's success, a generation 
later, in the contest with Napoleon's France. 

To be fair very few technical histories of the 
kind Syrett offers here are as well written and 
as carefully researched as this one. It is with the 
kind of history, rather than this specific study, 
that I would argue. What he set out to do, 
Syrett has done very well For the rest, my 
reaction is personal and, I am sure, as ques- 
tionable as any of the problems I have raised 
in the process of coming to terms with Syrett's 
Shipping and the American War, 1775-83. 

THOMAS C. BARROW 
Clark University 


RONALD F. BANKS. Maine Becomes a State: The 
Movement to Separate Maine from Massachu- 
setts, 1785-1820. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press for the Maine Historical So- 
ciety. 1970. Pp. xx, 425. $15.00. 


During the eighteenth century Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges' province of Maine and the adjacent 
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eastern lands claimed by both England and 
France came under the government of the 
land-hungry, power-conscious Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, notwithstanding the counterclaims 
of private proprietors and the orders of Charles 
n himself. In 1820 the people of the district, 
overriding the ties of kinship and economic 
interest that had bound them so long to Massa- 
chusetts, successfully followed prescribed consti- 
tutional procedures—the vote of the people of 
Maine, the consent of the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, the approval of the national Cong- 
ress—and became a separate state. Now, one 
hundred and fifty years later, the Maine His- 
torical Society appropriately celebrates the event 
by sponsoring this first full account of the forty 
years of arguments, political maneuverings, and 
votes that brought the new state into being. 
With its full appendixes and analyses of votes 
the volume at once takes its place as the stand- 
ard account, unlikely soon to be superseded. 

In most ways the act of separation was an 
anticlimax. From its earliest days Maine was 
a separate geographic concept, its separateness 
accentuated by the stretch of New Hampshire 
seacoast that lay between the settlements of 
Maine and Massachusetts. The many attempts 
made by outside interests to set up jurisdic- 
tions there kept the possibility of separation 
in view. The successful example of Vermont 
was suggestive. The issues had become old by 
1820, most of the early grievances having been 
remedied by time or legislation. The “Ohio 
fever" had diverted attention from the long- 
hoped-for Maine land boom. And in the end 
the intrusion of Missouri and the slavery 
question had a tarnishing effect upon the 
achievement. 

The arguments for statehood— geography, 
population, the need for a more immediately 
responsive government and court system, Bos- 
ton's economic domination, religious equality, 
land and tax policies—were freely discussed by 
the press in Maine and Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, studies in depth of these subjects 
have not been made. Hence it is impossible 
to develop a clear thesis of the relationship 
between Jeffersonian theories and the achieve- 
ment of statehood that is suggested by the 
pattern of voting. Professor Banks finds some of 
the Democratic party's ideas of democratic gov- 
ernment in the new state constitution, which he 
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analyzes in detail. Even better evidence might 
come from a study of Maine in the first few 
years after separation. It is pleasing to know 
that the new state chose Charles Bulfinch to 
design its statehouse and that the supervisors 
built it for less than the amount appropriated. 
Most obviously the launching of the new 
state was the result of sustained efforts by the 
local politicians, for the most part Democratic, 
led by William King, who alone seems to have 
a claim to be regarded as a statesman. Their 
reward was elective office for themselves and 
patronage for their friends. Yet the political 
game was complicated by the crosscurrents of 
Democratic and Federalist interests in both 
parts of the commonwealth; neither party in 
Massachusetts proper wished to give up the 
support of its members in Maine. By 1820 both 
were seeking new directions. 
ROBERT E. MOODY 
Boston University 


ROBERT GRIFFITH. The Politics of Fear: Joseph R. 
McCarthy and the Senate. Lexington: Univer- 
sity Press of Kentucky for the Organization of 
American Historians. 1970. Pp. xi, 362. $8.50. 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET and EARL RAAB. The 
Politics of Unreason: Right-Wing Extremism 
in America, 1790-1970. (Patterns of American 
Prejudice Series, Volume 5.) New York: Harper 
and Row. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 547. $12.50. 


NUMAN V. BARTLEY. From Thurmond to Wal- 
lace: Political Tendencies in Georgia, 1948- 
1968. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1970. 


Pp. vill, 117. $6.95. 


Robert Griffith’s book is a highly valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of power politics and 
the "anti-communist impulse" in the 1950s and 
is a deserving winner of the Frederick Jackson 
Turner Award for 1970. It is a carefully de- 
tailed and well-written examination of the rise 
and fall of Joseph McCarthy, emphasizing his 
interaction with the traditions and prejudices 
of the United States Senate. 

Originally a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the book is grounded 
upon exhaustive research. The author studied 
every relevant manuscript collection now open 
to scholars (the files of the National Committee 
for an Effective Congress were especially rich), 
combed a wide range of congressional reports, 
newspapers, and magazines for facts and in- 
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sights, and read almost all of the useful sec- 
ondary literature on the areas of his concern. 
His bibliographic essay is the best of its kind. 
One might only complain about the curious 
lack of oral interviews; numerous senators who 
supported and fought McCarthy are still alive, 
and I have discovered several who are willing 
to share their memories with historians. (More- 
over, someone should have caught the use of 
"confidential source" to document serious 
charges against McCarthy and Joseph Welch. 
That is the sort of evidence McCarthy himself 
frequently relied upon.) 

Griffith's thesis is sound: McCarthyism was a 
crude political tactic employed by Republicans 
to gather votes from Americans, fearful of the 
cold war and long suspicious of radicals, with 
charges of internal Communist subversion. Joe 
McCarthy was a talented and unprincipled slug- 
ger who stumbled upon the tactic after it had 
proven effective and was tolerated and en- 
couraged by Republicans as long as he was 
thought useful. A timid and bumbling Senate 
looked on through the almost four years of 
McCarthy’s rampage: Democrats afraid to. be 
labeled “soft” on communism, Republicans 
unwilling to expose their major political issue 
as a fraud. "Caution became contagious, and 
the politic actions of fearful men ensured Mc- 
Carthy's continued power and influence." Eisen- 
hower "was a decent man, but he possessed 
neither the ability nor the inclination to deal 
with a political problem of this complexity." 
The Senate's flaccid vote of condemnation in 
late 1954 occurred only after McCarthy’s na- 
tional popularity had been shattered, and even 
then only after herculean efforts by organized 
establishment liberals to stir the likes of Lyndon 
Johnson. 

In the course of the study the critical issue 
of the China Lobby's contribution to the 
hysteria of these years is resurrected. Paul C. 
Hoffman's vital behind-the-scenes role in the 
fall of McCarthy is discovered. The mass me- 
dia's contribution to McCarthy's career is judi- 
ciously weighed. And the author reveals a 
refreshingly sophisticated knowledge of the Sen- 
ate’s creaking and often ineffective machinery. 

Of course McCarthyism was more than a 
vote-getting device; it was also a tool of “true 
believers” and hucksters who used it in many 
walks of life to blackmail, coerce, censor, and 
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destroy. Griffith’s book might have come closer 
to the full study of McCarthyism we still need 
had it inquired more deeply into the full range 
of the fear that struck senators dumb. 

Progress along this line is made in The 
Politics of Unreason, an effort by two veteran 
sociologists, with the support of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, to produce 
a comprehensive analysis of right-wing extrem- 
ism in American history. It is a bold, provoca- 
tive, very important book, more often than not 
persuasive, guaranteed to stir controversy. 

“The genius of the American society,” the 
authors exclaim, “is that it has legitimized 
ambiguity.” It follows then that “extremism 
basically describes that impulse which is inimi- 
cal to a pluralism of interests and groups, inim- 
ical to a system of many nonsubmissive centers 
of power and areas of privacy. . . . The opera- 
tional heart of extremism is the repression of 
difference and dissent, the closing down of the 
market place of ideas." "Right-wing" is equated 
with ‘“preservatist or restorative tendencies 
which somehow limit new access to power and 
status." 

The familiar concept of status displacement, 
the authors charge, is the key to right-wing 
extremism in America. Under examination are 
(among others) the Anti-Masons, the Know- 
Nothings, the American Protective Association, 
the Ku Klux Klan, McCarthyism, the John 
Birch Society, and the George Wallace boom. 
Common to each movement were status strains 
at higher levels of society, social discontent at 
lower levels (there must be an elite leadership 
and a mass base for an effective right-wing 
movement), a common corporeal target (the 
object of a conspiracy theory) and a back- 
ground of shifting political loyalties. Protestant 
nativism was at the core of most preservatist 
discontent prior to the 1930s, and thereafter it 
was mostly nationalism and an abstract sort 
of racism—"'un-Protestant" was replaced by “un- 
American.” 

Almost all of the movements scrutinized fit 
the broad formula {the American Protective 
Association is the most tentative), or at least 
seem to in lieu of further research. In prepar- 
ing this study Lipset and Raab consulted a 
massive quantity of historical and sociological 
sources and employed a large number of un- 
published doctoral dissertations. Historians will 
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note that the book is too long and littered with 
jargon, but greater sins have been charged to 
sociologists. 

Most stimulating, although I think bascially 
wrong, is the contention that McCarthyism was 
not really a right-wing extremist movement. It 
was a "tendency of the times," “more a hysteria 
than a politica] movement." McCarthy and his 
supporters failed to lash out against specific, 
identifiable groups of traitors. The senator's 
approach to politics was "apolitical." Moreover, 
there was substance behind McCarthyite charges: 
"there were traitors, there were spies, there 
were some significantly placed Communist cells 
in America." 

Another study that examines the effects of 
status on political behavior is Numan Bartley's 
statistical analysis of voting tendencies in 
Georgia since 1948. Some forecasters had pre- 
dicted that with the demise of the one-party 
system in the South the Populist vision of an 
alliance of have-nots would become a reality: 
an interracial union solidified behind a program 
of economic and social reform. But, as Bartley 
shows, this is not taking place in Georgia. The 
GOP has increasingly become in the 1960s the 
party of affluent middle-class whites in the cities 
and suburbs, while George Wallace has claimed 
the allegiance of white rural voters. 'The Demo- 
crats have benefited from increased Negro 
voter registration and still win the support of 
white liberals, but their strength at the polls, 
at least in presidential elections, is waning 
badly. Harry Truman won sixty-one per cent of 
Georgia's votes in 1948, while Hubert Hum- 
phrey could claim a mere twenty-seven per 
cent in 1968. 

Republicans and Wallaceites share a desire 
for laissezfaire government and white supre- 
macy, and their merger is not at all unlikely: 
"Assuming the absence of a viable Wallace-type 
third party alternative, it seems probable that 
future Republican presidential candidates can 
expect substantial support from rural-small- 
town-lower status white voters." 

One might hope that rural whites would be 
eager to accept federal efforts to help them (and 
their black neighbors) break the grinding pov- 
erty that has so long plagued their existence. 
But, as Bartley explains it, "their declining 
economic and socia] status has made them more 
than ever the great conservators of the South's 
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traditions, and they have lost much of the 
economic radicalism that once made them the 
cutting edge of southern reform." 

This is an able monograph which scholars 
will find useful as a footnote to V. O. Key, Jr.’s 
Southern Politics. 

THOMAS C. REEVES 
University of Wisconsin, 
Parkside 


GEORGE C. ROGERS, JR. The History of George- 
town County, South Carolina. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 


565. $12.50. 

The history of Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, is the history of the rise, flourishing, 
and decline of two of the South's great staple 
crops—indigo and rice. Winyah Bay and its 
tributaries gave the area a geographical unity 
that made it possible for a distinct aristocratic 
society to develop over a period of 130 years. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the Georgetown rice 
planters, a small, closed group knit together 
by marriages and common interests, reached 
the peak of their wealth, power, and influence. 
They dominated the district and to some extent 
the state as well. “It was as though the entire 
Georgetown story led up to this summit," writes 
George C. Rogers, Jr., "the brief halcyon period 


' before the fall.” 


During the nullification crisis Georgetown, 
with its population eighty-nine per cent slave, 
was ready to be organized into a militant state- 
wide movement. Rogers says that "William W. 
Freehling is correct that fears concerning the 
future of slavery were etched deeply into the 
planters mind." But Rogers fails to extend 
this insight to the later secession movement, 
suggesting instead that South Carolina seceded 
because of its self-reliant spirit and romanticized 
revolutionary past. 

The post-Civil War years in Georgetown saw 
the collapse of the rice economy by 1911 and 
the even more rapid disappearance of the rice 
planters as a power elite. A new economic 
leadership, "drawn from the middle ranks of 
the pre-war society or from the ranks of entirely 
new men," emerged in the 1880s based on lum- 
bering, rice milling, transportation, and distri- 
bution. Beginning in the 1890s rich Yankees 
moved in to buy the rice plantations, "all with 
historic pasts and appropriate settings for their 
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gentlemanly sports." 'This second Yankee in- 
vasion ended with World War u; after 1945 
the estates became subdivisions, pine lands, 
cattle and egg farms, and tourist attractions. 
Since 1936 the International Paper Company 
has been the dominant economic force in the 
county. 

Rogers, a student of the history and culture 
of his native state's low country, has chronicled 
with impressive documentation the rise and fall 
of a way of life that was close to the planta- 
tion legend of the Old South. Although he has 
written a final chapter on modern Georgetown 
that reads like a chamber of commerce bro- 
chure, and although he ignores the impact of 
the civil rights movement on the county, he has 
made a solid contribution to the history of the 
Southern plantation. In him the great rice 
planters of the Waccamaw, the Pee Dee, and 
the North Santee have found their elegist. 

NORMAN D. BROWN 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


WILLIAM CHAZANOF. Joseph Ellicott and the 
Holland Land Company: The Opening of 
Western New York. (A New York State Study.) 
[Syracuse:] Syracuse University Press. 1970. Pp. 
1X, 240. $9.00. 


As this volume demonstrates, Joseph Ellicott 
was a "pivotal figure" in the early settlement 
of western New York. He first surveyed the 
Holland Land Company's three-million-acre 
tract west of the Genesee River and then was 
made residentagent in 1800, a post he held 
for twenty years. 

From his office at Batavia, Ellicott sold lands, 
helped to organize towns and'counties, planned 
internal improvements, and exercised a per- 
vasive political influence. He was, writes Pro- 
fessor Chazanof, "at the core of the power 
structure of western New York." Endicott's first 
loyalty was to the interests of the Dutch inves- 
tors as he sought to hold down taxes on com- 
pany lands, to endure the difficulties caused 
by the War of 1812, and to guide the course of 
the Bank of Niagara at Buffalo. Concerned 
primarily with the value of company lands, he 
supported the building of the Erie Canal, ad- 
vising on the selection of the route and serving 
as a cana] commissioner from 1816 to 1818. 

This book gives us fresh information on 
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Ellicott’s personal, family, and company rela- 
tionships, his influence in the development of 
the western New York frontier, and his activi- 
ties as a Jeffersonian, Clintonian, and Bucktail 
in New York politics. Extensive research was 
done in manuscripts and documents both in the 
United States and Holland, and eight maps 
add clarity to the text. Nonetheless, the volume 
is poorly written, especially in its redundancy. 
It is burdened by excessive and sometimes ill- 
chosen quotations from the letters of Ellicott 
and his superior in Philadelphia, Paul Busti, 
causing the narrative to move slowly. A laud- 
able effort has been made to place western 
New York in larger context, but much of this 
material seems extraneous. The chapter on the 
Bank of Niagara, for example, opens with a 
discussion of banking in Holland and England, 
moves to Philadelphia and New York, and then 
begins the account of banking in western New 
York. In his chapter on "The Grand Canal" 
the author adds important derail to show 
Ellicott's part in the origins of the Erie Canal, 
but he has failed in some instances to recast 
published material into his own words. 

In this study, unfortunately, the results of 
extensive research on a significant subject have 
been marred by serious deficiencies of style 
that might have been helped by more careful 
editing. 

RONALD E. SHAW 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


ERNEST R. SANDEEN. The Roois of Fundamen- 
talism: British and American Millenarianism, 
7800-1930. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 328. $12.00. 


Professor Sandeen has attempted a reinterpre- 
tation of the history of fundamentalism. His 
major point is that fundamentalism must be 
studied as a total phenomenon stretching in 
time from the French Revolution to the pres- 
ent, and cannot be explained, as some writers 
have tried to do, in terms of this century alone 
or the 1920s in particular. The author also 
points out that fundamentalism ought not to 
be defined dogmatically in terms of the five- 
point creed adopted by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1910; a much more relevant 
dogmatic basis can be found in the so-called 
Niagara Creed of 1878. In this Niagara Creed 
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Professor Sandeen finds what he regards as 
the clue to the continuity of the fundamentalist 
movement—a millenarian element. Millenar- 
ianism, which entails the view that human 
history can only become more corrupt and 
abominable until the coming of Christ, was 
stimulated by the French Revolution and grew 
in strength until the end of the nineteenth 
century. Here Professor Sandeen rightly under- 
lines the influence of the formidable J. N. 
Darby, who was able to persuade many Ameri- 
can Protestants to accept his millenarian out- 
look without ever being able to separate them 
from their own denominations. Fundamentalism 
spread a loose structure of its own across the 
existing denominations. The leaders of the 
movement were as urban and bourgeois as the 
typical liberal Protestant: there is no question 
of a simple conflict between rural and urban 
world views. In the 1920s, however, the penetra- 
tive power of fundamentalism collapsed quite 
suddenly, isolating the more extreme millenar- 
ians in what proved an insignificant schism. 
Professor Sandeen is widely read in his sub- 
ject, and his opinions are clear and sensible. It 
seems a pity that having introduced his subject 
by giving a good outline of the revival of 
British millenarianism in the early nineteenth 
century, he does not return to the British 
parallel in the twentieth century: this omission 
partly explains why he fails to give a con- 
vincing explanation of the loss of influence of 
millenarianism in the 1920s. One cannot de- 
scribe this kind of fringe Protestantism in 
terms of ideology alone; one has to ask not 
only what do people believe, but why do these 
people believe it? 'This said, it remains true 
that Professor Sandeen has provided valuable 
information on one of the obscurer aspects of 
recent church history. 
JOHN KENT 
University of Bristol 


J. MAULDIN LESESNE. The Bank of the State of 
South Carolina: A General and Political His- 
tory. (Tricentennial Studies, Number 2.) Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina for the South 
Carolina Tricentennial Commission. 1970. Pp. 
ix, 211. $6.95. 


For fifty-three years, from 1812 to 1865, what 
many historians have described as the agrarian, 
precapitalist state of South Carolina owned 
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and operated an effective and prosperous bank- 
ing corporation, the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina, that acted as the fiscal agent of the 
state treasury, provided a sound and elastic local 
currency including small-notes for use as change, 
and through loans and subscriptions to stock 
encouraged the development of canals, rail- 
roads, and manufactures. It was required by 
law each year to devote part of its capital to 
loans to planters and farmers on ten-year terms, 
but most of its loans, like those of the privately 
owned banks, were to merchants in the towns 
and cities. It also profited largely from the 
purchase and sale of bills of exchange, and for 
this purpose as well as to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of the state 
debt it had established and mutually profitable 
relations with banks and merchants in New 
York and London. 

Not all South Carolinians approved of this 
direct participation by the state in the busi- 
ness of banking, and for a time in the late 
1830s and early 1840s, the bank was under 
almost continuous political attack. Its oppo- 
nents objected to its seemingly unprofitable 
investment in railroad stock, to its policy of 
renewing loans when, because of the generally 
disturbed financial conditions, its borrowers 
were unable to pay, and in particular to a 
very large loan to an iron manufacturer, the 
Nesbitt Manufacturing Company. ‘This com- 
pany had been incorporated by the state with 
the deliberate purpose of "the training and 
qualifying slaves for the manufacture; a 
diminished price for, and a ‘better quality of 
iron, and above all a place where arms and 
munitions can be manufactured to defend us 
if our liberties and country are ever in danger." 

The return of prosperity in the late 1840s 
enabled the bank to survive the political at- 
tack, and during the Civil War, through skillful 
management, it spared South Carolina many 
of the financial difficulties that hindered the 
war effort in the other seceding states as well as 
in the North. In the future historians, when 
describing antebellum South Carolina, will be 
forced to consider the implications of this previ- 
ously untold story even though the author has 
not called attention to them. He confined his 
attention, as his subtitle indicates, to the story 
of the bank as recorded in the public docu- 
ments (the account books, correspondence, and 
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other records have disappeared), and does not 
concern himself with anything beyond his im- 
mediate subject. But he has written an im- 
portant and significant book and one that 
may drastically alter the accepted interpre- 
tation of the nature of the South Carolina 
society. 

THOMAS P. GOVAN 

University of Oregon 


ELMER LOUIS KAYSER. Bricks without Straw: 
The Evolution of George Washington Unt- 
versity. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


1970. Pp. xiv, 352. $9.95. 

THOMAS D. CLARK. Indiana University: Mid- 
western Pioneer. Volume 1, The Early Years. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xvii, 371. $10.00. 


WILLIAM A. KINNISON. Building Sullivant’s 
Pyramid: An Administrative History of the 
Ohio State University, 1870-1907. (Published 
in observance of the 1970 Centennial of the 
Ohio State University.) [Columbus:] Ohio 
State University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 225. $8.00. 


Louis G. GEIGER. Voluntary Accreditation: A 
History of the North Central Association, 1945— 
1970. Menasha, Wis.: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 1970. Pp. 
xxiv, 199. $5.00. 


The authors of these histories were well 
equipped for their assignments. Elmer Louis 
Kayser has wrestled successfully with finances 
during his long term as treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association; he has also been 
identified with George Washington University 
for over half a century as student, professor 
of history, and administrator. Thomas D. Clark, 
on the other hand, approached his task without 
previous association with Indiana University but 
with rich experience as a university teacher, 
trustee, and productive scholar in American 
social history. Professor Louis G. Geiger is the 
author of a commendable history of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, while William A. 
Kinnison is a qualified historian with adminis- 
trative experience. 

As one would expect, all these histories rest 
on thorough and unrestricted research in the 
official records of the institutions with which 
they are concerned. These histories of George 
Washington (Columbian College and Colum- 
bian University until 1904), Indiana, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent by virtue of its focus 
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on administrative history, Ohio State, also 
profit from the use of manuscript records of 
trustees, presidents, faculty, the student organs, 
and the newspaper press. Wide-ranging and 
excellent illustrations enhance the interest of 
the Kayser and Clark volumes. 

The three university histories present a clear 
picture of the distinguishing characteristics of 
each: the emergence of the Columbian Uni- 
versity as one of our first urban universities 
serving government employees with oppor- 
tunities for further study and, in the case of 
several nationally known scientists, for part- 
time instruction; Indiana University, handi- 
capped by the apathy, anti-intellectualism, and 
sectarian bigotry of Hoosier culture and by 
the denial of an opportunity to serve the farm- 
ing population directly when the decision was 
made to establish Purdue as the Morrill land- 
grant institution; and Ohio State, slower to get 
under way than its neighbors and stymied by 
conflicting regional, political, religious, and 
educational interests. At the same time, in 
varying degrees, these histories commendably 
relate the institutions to the changing currents 
of higher education and to the immediate and 
larger communities in which they functioned. 
Without sacrificing local color and character- 
istics, including the physical plant and campus, 
the teaching staff, and the student bodies, the 
historians of the three universities transcend the 
purely parochial and thus contribute to a better 
understanding of American higher education 
in its broader sweep. 

No clear consensus of what kind of an in- 
stitution was wanted existed in the minds of 
the founders and early directors of these in- 
stitutions. The Columbian College owed its 
origin to a religious impulse, though it was 
also hoped that with a congressional charter 
and the patronage of leading public figures in 
the federal capital it might become the great 
national university that George Washington 
had envisioned. Indiana College was in the 
main conceived as an institution for develop- 
ing an elite of Christian gentlemen trained in 
the tradition of the classical seminary. Though 
feeble attempts were made to meet the demand 
for utilitarian services through instruction in 
law and engineering, it long remained a small 
liberal arts college. Ohio State was the result 
of the political ambition of Benjamin Wade 
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to further divide Ohio Democrats by associating 
the Republican party with the acceptance of 
the state's portion of the proposed Morrill 
land grant. Some of its founders and directors 
wanted a simple agricultural school, others an 
industrial training institution, others a com- 
bination of the two, and still others, among 
whom Joseph Sullivant was especially impor- 
tant, a great modern university modeled on 
Cornell. In the end Rutherford B. Hayes, acting 
as mediator, effected a compromise between 
these conflicting objectives, which accounted 
for much of the character of the institution. 

All the authors properly stress the matter of 
control Except for a brief period when the 
Columbian University was dominated by Bap- 
tists, ambivalence marked its government for 
three quarters of a century. It received city 
lots from Congress and was subject to investi- 
gation by the attorney general. Ohio State was 
dominated by a strong board of trustees that 
allowed presidents and faculty little influence. 
Indiana was also subject to an ever watchful 
and interfering board of trustees that in turn 
was under some political influence. 

In all three cases the miracle is that in view 
of the meager and uncertain support these 
institutions survived at all. The financial prob- 
lems in each instance make sad reading and 
suggest, perhaps, the need for qualifying the 
generally accepted idea of American enthusiasm 
for education. The Baptists did next to nothing 
for the Columbian College and University and 
the only notable donor was W. W. Corcoran. 
Crisis after crisis marked its fortunes; it existed 
under a burden of staggering debt with the 
wolf often halfway in the door. The initial 
land grants of Indiana were badly handled. 
Ohio State's land grant yielded far less than 
might have been the case under different man- 
agement. Not until 1891 could it count on 
regular legislative support, a support lessened 
by the insistent claims of Ohio University and 
Miami University. In the case of both Ohio 
and Indiana public support was delayed and 
restricted by the opposition of the sectarian 
colleges: the image of a godless institution 
flourished despite the fact that Indiana's first 
six presidents were clergymen and that Ohio 
State's trustees insisted on compulsory chapel 
long after it was given up in other state 
universities. 
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All three institutions were both fortunate and 
unfortunate in their presidents. The Columbian 
College had, to be sure, loyal and devoted 
heads, but it was not until the time of James 
Clark Welling in the late nineteenth century 
that it enjoyed outstanding leadership. Indiana's 
first president, Andrew Wylie, fixed his con- 
ception of a classical and Christian education 
on Indiana and did little to develop cordial 
relations with the public. It was not until 1884, 
when David Starr Jordan became president, that 
the institution began to feel the impact of the 
new nationwide emphasis on the natural and 
social sciences. Even so, in Professor Clark's 
judgment, Indiana was not to achieve full uni- 
versity status until the twentieth century: we 
wait eagerly his concluding volume for an ex- 
planation of how Indiana achieved its distinc- 
tion. At least until 1907, the terminal date of 
Kinnison's history, Ohio State did not have 
the good fortune in its leadership that tardily 
came to Indiana and that Michigan and Wis- 
consin enjoyed. 

Át both Indiana and Ohio State the active 
role of students seems to have been more 
consequential than in many institutions. In 
1864 Indiana students, for example, won the 
first victory for academic freedom by insisting 
on their right to hear outside speakers. It is 
also clear that in view of the routine and 
generally uninspired classroom instruction the 
literary societies in all three institutions per- 
formed an important student-directed educa- 
tional experience. 

Professor Geiger observes that most historians 
of higher education pay little attention to the 
efforts of regional accrediting agencies to im- 
prove standards both in institutions of higher 
learning and in the secondary schools and to 
coordinate the two. Thus the history of the 
later years of the North Central Association is 
a welcome addition to educational history. Its 
story, while replete with accounts of endless 
reports, surveys, and conferences, nevertheless 
succeeds in bringing to the fore the larger 
issues involved in the characteristically Ameri- 
can effort to achieve by means of a voluntary 
association the upholding and improvement of 
academic standards with recognition of the 
value of flexibility and innovation. As such it is 
an important contribution to an understanding 
of the frustrations and achievements in the 
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efforts to improve the educational process in a 
period truly revolutionary by reason of the 
problems created by war, a vast increase in 
federal support, a new technology, urban de- 
cay, racial tension, and the revolt of a con- 
siderable part of the student population. 

MERLE CURTI 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


WILLIAM SEALE, Sam Housion’s Wife: À Bi- 
ography of Margaret Lea Houston. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 


287. $6.95. 


More than fifty biographies have been written 
about Sam Houston, but this is the first full 
scale treatment of the mother of his eight 
children who lived to maturity. The author 
makes a heroic effort to treat Margaret Lea 
Houston as an individual and with sympa- 
thetic understanding, but even though she 
possessed many remarkable qualities her place 
in history obviously rests solely upon her long 
and devoted relationship to the most famous 
Texan of them all. 

Margaret Lea might well have been the least 
interesting of Houston's three wives, but the 
first two are shrouded in considerable mystery. 
Eighteen-year-old Eliza Allen married the gov- 
ernor of Tennessee in 1829. Three months later 
she packed her belongings and went home to 
her parents and never revealed the details of the 
separation. Neither did Houston, who sub- 
sequently resigned from office and for the next 
several months sought refuge among the Chero- 
kees in Oklahoma, temporarily taking an Indian 
wife named Diana Rogers Gentry and acquiring 
the nickname “Big Drunk." 

Like many other restless frontiersmen of the 
period Houston soon moved on to Texas. Four 
years later, at the battle of San Jacinto, he led 
a ragtag army against General Santa Anna’s 
Mexican forces and defeated them decisively. 
From 1886 until his death twenty-seven years 
later Houston's name was virtually synonymous 
with the history of Texas. Meanwhile he jour- 
neyed to New Orleans to obtain medical treat- 
ment for injuries received at San Jacinto. There 
he met Alabama-born Margaret Lea, twenty-six 
years his junior. The two were married a short 
time later in the face of strong opposition 
from family and friends on both sides. The 
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Leas were staunch Baptists, while the twice- 
married Houston was a known alcoholic and 
more or less contemptuous of organized religion. 
Somehow the union survived and Houston’s 
affection for his young wife remained genuine, 
even if his ultimate conversion to the Baptist 
Church did not. 

The central theme of Seale's biography is 
Margaret Lea's unceasing devotion to her con- 
troversial husband and to their children. The 
picture of her that inadvertently comes through 
is that of a frail, sickly, religious fanatic who 
suffered from melancholia and who could never 
come to terms with the Texas wilderness. “To 
day while reading my precious Bible," she 
wrote to Senator Houston in Washington in 
1848, "the words seemed so sweet that with 
childlike fondness involuntarily I pressed it to 
my heart and buried my weeping eyes in its 
hallowed pages." Yet this same individual on 
one occasion took a heavy cowhide strap to a 
nineteen-year-old servant girl who had mis 
treated one of the Houston children and beat 
her unmercifully. The girl carried scars for 
several months, but according to her mistress 
she seemed happier and more cheerful after the 
lacerating than “I ever saw her." 

The present biography is well written, 
copiously documented, and attractively pro- 
duced. 

W. EUGENE HOLLON 
University of Toledo 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT, editor. Travelers on 
the Western Frontier. Urbana: University of 
Hlinois Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 351. $10.95. 


The American West as viewed by both foreign 
and domestic travelers is a subject of con- 
tinuing interest to historians. This volume is 
the published result of a Conference on Trav- 
elers on the Western Frontier held at Southern 
Ilinois University, Edwardsville, in February 
1968. It is a "second helping" that followed a 
similar conference held at the same place in 
November 1965, which resulted in T'he Frontier 
Re-examined, also edited for publication by 
Professor McDermott. 

Travelers on the Western Frontier is princi- 
pally bibliographical a volume in which the 
participants have drawn attention to hitherto 
unexploited manuscript resources or to neg- 
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lected sources. Following an introductory and 
rather general account of Missouri River travel 
diaries by Professor McDermott are discussions 
of sources at such places as Yale, by Archibald 
Hanna, Jr; at the Bancroft Library, by Dale 
Morgan; at the Newberry Library, by Dwight 
L. Smith; and in the Reports of the United 
States Congress, by Herman R. Friis. 

Newspaper and magazine accounts, fre- 
quently overlooked by scholars, comprise an- 
other principal section of the volume. The 
Spirit of the Times, published in New York 
between 1831 and 1856, was examined by John 
T. Flanagan. John Porter Bloom similarly con- 
sidered T'he American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine for the years 1829-44, gleaning 
from it references pertaining to the West. 
Weekly Reveille, a St. Louis publication (1844- 
50) that looked westward from the "gateway," 
was the subject of Nickolas Joost's contribution, 
while Nicholas Canaday, ]r. perused the New 
Orleans Picayune (1836-60) for similar material. 

Of more general interest were offerings on 
Western boatmen by Richard E. Oglesby, trav- 
elers’ views on Indians by Donald D. Miner, the 
experiences of a French scientist among the 
Comanches of Texas by John C. Ewers, and 
William B. Baker’s study of early roads west 
of St. Louis. 

As most program chairmen know, it is difh- 
cult to put together a well-knit offering, and 
it is even harder to find a group whose con- 
tributions are so uniformly good that all, or 
even most, are publishable. Here Professor 
McDermott appears to have been both lucky 
and shrewd, for his participants are truly pro- 
fessionals, an impressive number of whom have 
national reputations in the field. 

Therefore, the publication of McDermott's 
1968 conference papers will find a useful place 
in the bibliography of the field and will be 
particularly helpful to younger scholars looking 
for new approaches to a field that has been 
pretty well worked in the past generation. 

ROBERT G. ATHEARN 
University of Colorado 


JAMES ROGER SHARP. The Jacksonians versus the 
Banks: Politics in the States after the Panic of 
1837. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1970. Pp. xii, 392. $12.50. 


The Democratic war against banks did not end 
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with Andrew Jackson's presidency. When the 
panic of 1837 rekindled antibank sentiment in 
the party Martin Van Buren called for the 
Independent Treasury, and in the states Demo- 
crats Jaunched a variety of assaults against the 
banking system. 

Based on immense research, James R. Sharp's 
informative new study surveys these state-level 
battles on a nationwide scale, comparing the 
struggles in the Southwest, Northwest, South- 
east, and Northeast. Although Sharp concen- 
trates on the first three sections, he effectively 
refutes the idea that New York politics were 
typical of the Northeast, let alone the rest of 
the nation. He analyzes intensively the bank- 
ing issue and Whig and Democratic voting con- 
stituencies in three stares—Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Virginia—and then briefly but skillfully 
surveys the struggles in other states after 1837. 

While the Whigs were united in defense of 
private banks, Democrats divided into at least 
three factions: probank or softmoney con- 
servatives who recognized the necessity of banks 
for economic development; political brokers like 
Thomas Ritchie who cared more about main- 
taining party unity than about the bank issue; 
and antibank, hard-money men who constituted 
the majority of the party and who shaped its 
ideology and policies after 1837. Rejecting the 
entrepreneurial thesis that antibank sentiment 
reflected a desire to democratize business, Sharp 
argues persuasively that it represented an egali- 
tarian abhorrence of the power and privilege 
of banks. In the South and West, moreover, 
agrarian hostility to the commercialization of 
the economy and nostalgia for a simpler society 
contributed to the detestation of banks and 
paper money. 

The intensity of.antibank sentiment varied 
from area to area, Antibank forces were most 
dominant and radical in the West where the 
depression was most severe and where banks 
were relatively new. There they eventually at- 
tempted to destroy banks and abolish paper 
money altogether, succeeding temporarily in 
the Southwest. In the eastern sections, where 
the depression was less severe and where banks 
were an integral part of the economy, Demo- 
crats either favored state-owned banks against 
private banks or demanded an end to special 
charters and state-imposed reforms of banking 
practices. 
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Sharp contends that the contrasting views 
about banks derived essentially from the dif- 
ferent experiences of Whig and Democratic 
voters in the changing economy. Recognizing 
that patterns varied in different regions within 
states and that some noneconomic factors in- 
fluenced voting, he concludes that probusiness 
Whigs came from wealthier constituencies "that 
were fully participating in the market economy" 
(p. 325), while bard-money Democratic strength 
came from "areas outside the market economy 
and ones of declining wealth, power, and 
prestige" (p. 325), from Northeastern cities, and 
from Germans. While this conclusion is logical, 
Sharp's analysis raises certain methodological 
problems. To identify party constituencies, 
Sharp correlates the county votes for President, 
1856-44, with indexes of average wealth and 
slaveholding by county. He admits the hazards 
of working on the county level, but his asser- 
tions about Ohio and Virginia are strained 
because he relies on correlation coefficients of 
.43 and .20 to prove that Democrats came from 
poorer areas. While Sharp's explanations of 
discrepancies in these states are intelligent, one 
still wonders who voted for a minority party 
in a county if that county's relative wealth de- 
termined popular voting behavior. Answering 
such questions is always difficult when using 
aggregate voting returns, but Sharp may well 
have had stronger evidence had he gone below 
the county level and discovered that the parties 
drew from richer and poorer groups within 
counties. More troubling, Sharp tends to con- 
fuse Democratic strength with hard-money 
strength. He has identified Democratic con- 
stituencies in presidential elections that had no 
necessary connection with the money issue, but 
he argues that because Democratic state legis- 
lators supported hard money those constitu- 
encies did. Indeed, Sharp seems to believe 
people voted Democratic primarily because of 
their hard-money views. He may well be cor- 
rect, but his analysis does not prove it. It is 
equally possible that Democratic voters sup- 
ported antibank legislators simply because they 
were Democrats, not for ideological reasons. 

If Sharp's voting analysis does not completely 
support his thesis, his traditional evidence sug- 
gests that he is on the right track. In addition, 
because of his commendable effort to treat state- 
level politics nationally, his book is a welcome 
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and important contribution to the history of 
the Middle Period. 
MICHAEL F. HOLT 
Yale University 


JAMES C. CURTIS. The Fox at Bay: Martin Van 
Buren and the Presidency, 1837-1841. Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky. 1970. Pp. 


Xi, 233. $8.50. 


Historians have paid less attention to Martin 
Van Buren's single presidential term than to 
his years as party builder, presidential adviser, 
and defeated candidate. Yet in his presidency 
some important ingredients were added to the 
structure and issues of American politics. James 
Curtis’ useful study fleshes out the political 
story of those years. His emphasis is on the 
debilitating impact on the Democratic party 
of a number of episodes, particularly the long 
battle over the Independent Treasury and the 
crisis in America’s relations with her neighbors. 

Curtis theme is the restiveness of many ele- 
ments in the Democratic coalition as Jackson's 
term ended, the subsequent revolt of some of 
them, and the divided party's consequent defeat 
in 1840. His argument rests on an interpreta- 
tion of the party as primarily a centralized, 
nonnational "coalition of state interests, bound 
together by agreement on the need to limit 
federal activity and allow local diversity." Thus 
any party leader who stressed national policies 
as against peculiar state interests, as Van Buren 
was forced to do after 1837, was asking for 
internal party difficulties. Although Van Buren 
appears as a competent, even a strong leader, 
his situation grew intolerable as his national 
fiscal policy alienated important local Demo- 
cratic groups. 

Although he argues with moderation and 
skill, Curtis is not always convincing. He never 
clearly resolves how much the Democrats' failure 
in 1840 stemmed from their internal problems 
as against the destructive voter revolt provoked 
by the depression. Nor is his picture of the 
Democratic coalition complete; one can view 
the party structure of the period in different 
terms. The late 1830s were years of an increas- 
ingly partisan ideological congruence as well 
as of a developing and often effective national 
party structure. In fiscal policy, for example, 
the recent studies of Roger Sharp and James 
McFaul suggest that a consensus emerged among 
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the Democrats in this period, with relatively 
few resistant to the policies pursued by the 
administration. Curtis’ evidence on this point 
is drawn primarily from New York and Vir- 
ginia where serious discord existed, but we 
learn little about the situation in other states. 
Such nationalizing tendencies as existed im- 
portantly affected the Democrats despite pres- 
sures to the contrary. In focusing on partisan 
weakness and dissension Gurtis has helped us 
understand one set of elements in a complex 
political culture, 

JOEL H. SILBEY 

Cornell University 


WILLIAM G. MCLOUGHLIN. The Meaning of Henry 
Ward Beecher: An Essay on the Shifting Values 
of Mid-Victorian America, 1840-1870. New 
York: Alfred. A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xiii, 275, viii. 
97.95. 


The title and subtitle of this book are impor- 
tant in reverse order; it is primarily "an essay 
on the shifting values of mid-Victorian Amer- 
ica, 1840-1870" as exemplified in the career of 
Henry Ward Beecher. The thesis seems to be 
that Beecher, who “was such an intellectual 
sponge that he picked up every cliché and 
catch-phrase of the moment and spewed them 
out at random," reflected as an unclouded mir- 
ror the changing scene in which he lived. As 
such he was an interpreter of the contem- 
porary, a "pompous, vain, bombastic, sentimen- 
tal”—"popularizer [and] prophet of the ordi. 
nary." ‘The question is "how and why such a 
man achieved such fame." 

Most of us academics, who are accustomed to 
have students pay to listen to us in small 
classes, are so uneasy in the presence of any 
preacher, lay or clerical, whose message attracts 
a large number of people that we automatically 
use the word "popularizer" in a pejorative 
sense. McLoughlin is no exception. Hence, 
while he proposes as a chief purpose of the 
study an explanation of "why Beecher seemed 
to most middle-class, church-going Americans 
of his day a very important man,” he cannot 
fully accept the stmple answer he suggests—that 
Beecher “did provide spiritual nurture and 
sustenance of a necessary kind to a very large 
number of Americans,” and “developed various 
lines of argument for helping his congregation 
cope with all of its problems.” 
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To write of any of the Beechers is a formid- 
able task, and of Henry Ward most difficult of 
all—this very prolific writer who “made a 
virtue out of attacking theological systems” and 
who, with Emerson, elevated self-contradiction 
into a principle a century before the neo- 
orthodox had baptized it with the name of 
"paradox." "How," asks McLoughlin, "is any- 
one to make any sense out of a man like this?" 
He does it as everyone else has, primarily by 
nicely trimming out of the amorphous mass of 
the man those elements that contemporary his- 
torians deem important about the era—in this 
case "the shifting values." | 

This means that this book is not a biography 
of Beecher, a task McLoughlin summarily dis- 
misses without explanation as "if not impos- 
sible, at least not worth the effort." Rather it 
is a study of "what is significant" about Beecher. 


` At this point McLoughlin overtly rejects the 


psychoanalytic approach of Erik Erikson, which 
is based on the hypothesis that the potentially 
popular leader is so much a part of his times 
that the resolution of his personal problems has 
almost universal appeal in his period. In claim- 
ing "only to show that [Beecher's] solutions 
were adapted to his age," however, McLoughlin 
cannot escape the implication that Beecher's 
"problems were those of his age" by simply 
denying any attempt to show that they were. 
Next McLoughlin attempts to put Beecher 
"back in the context where [McLoughlin thinks] 
he properly belongs .. . the period from about 
1840 to 1870." This justifies "seldom if ever" 
quoting anything Beecher “said or wrote in his 
very prolific years after 1870" when "he went 
on to even greater heights of popularity." And 
McLoughlin thus brushes aside the historians 
who "have seen [Beecher] as a spokesman for 
the Gilded Age" with the remark that Beecher 
"was a representative of a generation which 
preceded," a "child of an earlier era [who] was 
not equipped to cope with" the "major new 
problems" of the burgeoning era of indus 
trialism and urbanism and who consequently 
"made ridiculous statements" that when quoted 
“make him appear a moral idiot." This is not 
a convincing treatment of the last seventeen 
years of Beecher’s life when he reached those 
"heights of popularity" presumably because "his 
solutions" continued to be "adapted to his age." 
Nor does characterizing Beecher following 1870 
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as "an intellectual sponge" seem adequate to 
describe the quality of the man who produced 
the Yale Lectures on preaching (1872-74), 
founded the Christian Union (later The Out- 
look) in ı870, and publicly endorsed Herbert 
Spencer in 1878 and Charles Darwin in 1882. 

If, as McLoughlin says, most scholars have 
been wrong in some academic sense in consider- 
ing the Yale Lectures Beecher’s "most mature 
and valuable work," his explanation of why, for 
his purpose—assessing the meaning of Beecher— 
they may be ignored is not convincing. For 
there can be little doubt that they have had a 
tremendous influence on both the content and 
style of preaching from Protestant pulpits down 
to the present. 

Finally McLoughlin trims Beecher to man- 
ageable size and explains why the period after 
1870 may be largely ignored by contending that 
it is the "ideas, first laid out in an orderly 
fashion in Norwood [1867], which constitute 
whatever claim Beecher has to historical im- 
portance.” The force of this contention is weak- 
ened by McLoughlin's criticism on the previous 
page of scholars who have assumed that Beecher's 
"ideas did not change very much once he had 
acquired his reputation," presumably by 1870. 
Back of this contention one senses the typically 
academic assumption that ideas orderly laid out 
are the only matters of "historical importance" 
—the only basis for assessing the "meaning" of 
a character. 

These comments are not to denigrate Mc- 
Loughlin's admirable achievement in making 
"sense out of a man like this" but only to 
remind the reader that in the same sense that 
we commonly refer to "Herndon's Lincoln," 
this is "McLoughlin's Beecher." 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Iowa 


PHYLLIS FLANDERS DORSET. The New Eldorado: 
The Story of Colorado's Gold and Stlver Rushes. 
[New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. 
viii, 434. $12.50. 


As one picks up this book, looks at the dust 
jacket, and reads the blurb and the acknowl- 
edgments he expects to find a lively, irrespon- 
sible collection of stories that are mostly fic- 
tion. As he proceeds, however, he happily finds 
that the author has indeed done very extensive 
reading in secondary sources and has been 
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rather meticulous in her search for and utiliza- 
tion of facts. If he looks at the notes, even in 
their abbreviated and nonorthodox form, he 
gains faith in the authenticity of the narrative. 
It is not a balanced history of Colorado; in- 
deed it does not pretend to be. It is primarily 
the story of the search and struggle for gold— 
enumerating crimes, describing prostitution, and 
detailing political maneuverings, the activities 
of bunco artists, and the frailties of human 
nature. The writing emphasizes the dramatic 
and spectacular. For example: “When he drew 
opposite Uncle Dick's saloon, Rooker fired both 
barrels at the gambler. The sound bounced 
back and forth between the buildings as O'Neil, 
spurting blood bright red in the sunlight from 
thirteen holes in his gut, crumpled into the 
street"; or "From White Antelope’s body Harry 
Richmond and Hal Sayre triumphantly cut off 
the scalp and testicles. From the bodies of 
squaws, soldiers sliced off breasts and wore them 
rakishly atop their hats or stretched over saddle- 
bows"; or "Although only two blocks away from 
these grandiose structures flourished Sodoms to 
match any mankind had yet put together." 
Although the events and incidents are gen- 
erally factual the resulting picture is hardly 
true. The historian's craft calls for authentic 
facts to be sure, but it also demands such a 
selection of facts as will present an authentic 
general picture. If the author is endeavoring to 
present such a picture of early Colorado, she 
fails; but if her purpose is to paint dramatic 
scenes, portray primarily the seamy side of life, 
and give lively entertainment, she succeeds. 
LEROY R. HAFEN 
Brigham Young University 


BRAY HAMMOND. Sovereignty and an Empty 
Purse: Banks and Politics in the Civil War. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 400. $10.00. 


In 1957 Mr. Hammond established his high 
prestige as a specialist in the difficult field of 
economic history with his 771-page opus, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Banks and Politics in 
America from ihe Revolution to ihe Civil 
War. He followed this in 1961 with “The 
North's Empty Purse" (AHR, 67 [1961-62]: 
1-19), a severely compressed distillation of his 
research on the congressional struggle over 
what became the Legal Tender Act of February 
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25, 1862. The outcome of that struggle hinged 
upon persuading Congress to implement enough 
national sovereignty to permit issuance of fed- 
eral currency. 

The question of sovereignty perforce con- 
tinually confronted members of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress as they wrestled with such 
allied national problems as further issues of 
money, federal revenue, and a banking system. 
So Mr. Hammond yearned to achieve a second 
opus, centering upon the sovereignty issue. But 
the thoroughness ingrained in his twenty years 
on the research, documentary, and diplomatic 
staffs of the Federal Reserve Bank in Washing- 
ton kept its grip upon him. By August of 1964 
he was confessing to me that he must constrict 
the span of his researches; but as late as March 
1968 he was still avidly pursuing elusive data. 
When he died the following July at the age of 
eighty-two, he left behind a “just-finished 
manuscript" for which Melitta de Kern Ham- 
mond performed the “last rites"— correlations, 
citations, and so forth. 

This final book is mainly devoted to the 
revenue, monetary, and banking measures of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, enacted while the 
nation struggled with the unfamiliar problems 
of the first two years of the Civil War. As 
legislation emerged from the welter of con- 
flicting evidence Hammond treated the data 
as a challenge to his powers of analysis re- 
cording the details exhaustively. At an early 
juncture he regretfully explained that events 
must be “told either in detail too tedious for 
most readers or with a severe brevity that blurs 
and confuses the facts. I have chosen to be 
tedious" (p. 51). 

His microscopic analysis is early displayed 
in his thirty-page dissection of conflicting evi- 
dence on an obscure but important amendment 
to a supplementary loan act that went on the 
statute books August 5, 1861. Therein he con- 
cluded that Secretary Chase, a master of ver- 
bose and opaque prose, may have wordily 
altered an amendment that originally authorized 
what its sponsors intended so that it actually 
authorized what he intended; or, that it reached 
him authorizing what he intended and the op- 
posite of what its sponsors intended. "I do 
not see how the second alternative can be 
preferred to the first. . . . The episode may be 
taken to show how much better it is to do 
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things quietly and obscurely than with a lot 
of noise and illumination" (p. 92). 

Biographers can find here details on incon- 
sistencies common among legislators; but Ham- 
mond tempers his exposés with humane choice 
of words, whether he refers to Chase (whom he 
does not admire) or to Sherman, whom he 
oftentimes portrays as the far-seeing statesman 
beseeching myopic members to see reality. It is 
unfortunate that we can never have a Ham- 
mond analysis of the less-statesmanlike Sherman 
of some later episodes. Comparing these two 
on state bank currency, for example, Hammond 
finds Chase "monstrously polite to the state 
banks" while "Sherman hit the banks hard, in 
plain words emphasizing evils” (pp. 300-01). 
Altogether, the Hammondian handling of eco- 
nomic politics, free of veneration for prior 
analyzes, warns historians with the temerity to 
try to deal with this subject that they can 
ignore Hammond's presentation only at the 
risk of their ultimate discomfiture. 

JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


DAVID DONALD. Charles Sumner and the Rights 
of Man. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. 
XXIV, 595, xxxix. $15.00. 


With this publication David Donald completes 
his study of Charles Sumner, a study that is 
one of the masterworks of American biography 
and one in which thorough scholarship is illu- 
mined with keen insight and literary grace. The 
second volume is longer than the first by about 
fifty per cent although it covers only the last 
thirteen years of Sumner's life, from 1861 to 
1874. Yet these proportions are easily justified. 
In the antebellum Senate Sumner's function 
was primarily expressive rather than operative, 
and he absented himself for some three and 
one-half years after the Brooks assault in 1856. 
Then, at the point where Donald's new book 
begins, Sumner came into power, not only as a 
leading figure in the triumphant Republican 
party but also as the remarkably influential 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a position that he held during three 
presidential administrations. Thus the story 
suddenly grows more complex, requiring treat- 
ment in greater detail. Sumner, the oracle of 
antislavery radicalism, now has serious respon- 
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sibilities that sometimes cramp his style but also 
open new fields to the play of his undeniable 
abilities and mountainous ego. He is drawn 
into important new relationships—with the 
president, thé secretary of state, and the diplo- 
matic corps. His behavior more often has imme- 
diate and definable consequences. Among other 
things the book is a fascinating account of what 
happens when an inveterate dissident becomes 
associated with the establishment. 

The very nature of its material makes this 
second volume somewhat looser in structure and 
more difficult to read than the first. Donald's 
narrative moves back and forth between foreign 
affairs and the domestic issues of wartime and 
Reconstruction; between Washington politics 
and Massachusetts politics; between Sumner's 
public career and his private life, which in- 
cluded a brief, disastrous experiment in matri- 
mony at the age of fifty-hve. If the book has a 
dramatic climax analogous to the Brooks affair 
in the earlier work, it is the removal of Sumner 
from his committee chairmanship in 1871—an 
overthrow engineered, perhaps fittingly, by one 
of his alienated friends. 

Sumner's ambivalent relations with Lincoln 
and his administration are skillfully detailed. 
In:spite of temperamental differences the two 
men had need for each other's cooperation and 
much in common, Donald maintains, at the 
level of fundamental convictions. It appears 
that each man took comfort from the belief 
that he was managing the other, and they re- 
mained personally on terms of cordiality, partly 
because of the friendship that sprang up be- 
tween the senator and Mary Lincoln. Sumner 
pressed Lincoln hard on the subjects of eman- 
cipation and Negro rights, but such pressure 
may not have been entirely unwelcome. Often 
a severe critic of the president but never an 
outright political enemy, he took no part in the 
anti-Lincoln maneuvers of Republican mal- 
contents in 1864. Of course he regarded Lincoln 
as his inferior and treated him at times with 
condescension, but that was the fate of most 
men who crossed Charles Sumner's path. 

Between Sumner and William H. Seward, on 
the other hand, there was nothing but distrust 
and hostility from the beginning. The secretary 
of state not only secured the appointment of a 
Sumner enemy, Charles Francis Adams, as min- 
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ister to Great Britain, but he successfully re- 
sisted Sumner's efforts to "take over control of 
American foreign policy.” More than that, 
Seward quickly became associated with the con- 
servative wing of the Republican party and 
exercised, in Sumner's view, a malign influence 
on administration policies concerning slavery 
and the Negro. Seward's loyalty to Andrew 
Johnson after Lincoln's death confirmed the 
suspicion that he had deserted the original 
principles of his party. Yet Sumner, after some 
preliminary misgivings, lent decisive support to 
Seward's greatest achievement, the purchase of 
Alaska. 

Sumner probably reached the peak of his 
power in 1869. T'rue, his relations with Ulysses S. 
Grant were never very good and grew steadily 
worse after he took the lead in frustrating the 
president's cherished plans for annexation of 
the Dominican Republic. But in Hamilton Fish 
he now had a friend as secretary of state. 'The 
new minister to Great Britain, John Lothrop 
Motley, was Sumner's choice and virtually his 
personal representative. At the same time Sum- 
ner won much popular support with a speech 
on the Alabama claims that held the British 
government responsible for indirect damages 
resulting from prolongation of the Civil War. 
Characteristically, however, he overplayed his 
hand and encouraged Motley to do likewise. 
When the latter was recalled Sumner quarreled: 
with Fish, who became fed up to the point of 
pressing successfully for removal of Sumner 
from his chairmanship. 

Some readers of this book may find that they 
have been told more about Sumner's influence 
on foreign affairs than they wanted to know 
and less about Reconstruction than they ex- 
pected. ‘There are two reasons for any such 
feeling of disappointment. First, Donald has 
more or less bypassed the interpretative histor- 
iography of Reconstruction, advancing no gen- 
eral thesis himself, making his own judgments 
on controversial points, and expressly disavow- 
ing any intention "to renew, much less to 
settle, old arguments among scholars." Second, 
Sumner's role in Reconstruction was curiously 
fragmentary and erratic. Oratorically he never 
ceased befriending the freedman, and for one 
brief period in the winter of 1869—70 he took 
command of Senate Radicals. But most of the 
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time he was too unpopular to attract much of 
a following. He was excluded from the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction and saw his 
“bitterest enemy in the party,” William P. 
Fessenden, appointed chairman of that power- 
ful body. Possessing neither talent for legisla- 
tion nor the capacity to accept compromise, he 
“introduced none of the major reconstruction 
acts... and frequently abstained from voting 
when they were finally adopted.” In this re- 
spect, as Donald points out, he was strikingly 
different from Thaddeus Stevens, with whom 
his name is so often linked in Reconstruction 
history. Sumner contributed nothing but criti- 
cism to the Thirteenth Amendment; he blocked 
passage of the Fourteenth Amendment for a 
time; and he refused to support the Fifteenth 
Amendment on the ground that it was consti- 
tutionally unnecessary. His one important piece 
of legislation, the Civil Rights Act of 1875, was 
not passed until after his death. 

Thus, in Reconstruction as in antebellum 
politics, Sumner’s role seems to have been 
largely of an expressive nature. His doctrinaire 
mind limited his potential as a statesman, and 
too often he followed “that illogical logic that 
carries a premise to its utmost conclusions.” 
But it is also true that in one of his convictions 
he was simply too far ahead of his age. "More 
than any of his political contemporaries,” 
Donald writes, "Sumner realized that the future 
of American democracy depended upon the 
ability of the white and black races to live to- 
gether in peace and equity.” 

Although Donald’s first volume won high 
critical praise and the Pulitzer Prize, certain 
neo-abolitionist historians accused him of writ- 
ing with determined hostility to his subject. But 
anyone interested in the whole truth must have 
mixed feelings about Sumner, as Donald plainly 
does. The problem is to strike a just balance 
between the man’s admirable and repellent 
qualities. In this second distinguished volume 
Donald has tried hard to be fair and with 
greater success, I believe, than most biographers. 

DON E. FEHRENBACHER 
Stanford University 


FELICE A. BONADIO. North of Reconstruction: 
Ohio Politics, 1865-1870. New York: New York 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 204. $8.95. 
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A monograph dealing with party politics at the 
state level during the five years after the Civil 
War, North of Reconstruction seems to be 
based on extensive research. The author is con- 
cerned with such matters as personal ambition 
and rivalry, faction, and patronage. He gives 
little attention to some of the currently popular 
approaches—ethnic and sociological politics, the 
place of the churches, ideological considera- 
tions, racism, and economic interests. He takes 
issue from time to time with several historians, 
chiefly Eric McKitrick and John and LaWanda 
Cox. His conclusions should be of interest. 
Unfortunately the monograph has a large 
number of errors. For example Bonadio writes 
of Oran Follett and John Russell and identifies 
each as an ex-governor of Ohio (pp. 60, 158); 
neither was ever governor of Ohio. He writes 
that John McKinney "had been elected mayor 
of Miami” (p. 67); no such town or city exists 
in Ohio. He refers to a newspaper, which he 
calls “the Portsmouth Democrat," as evidence 
for the 1860s (p. 114); a newspaper with that 
title is reported in 1844 but not later. Perhaps 
it is the same as "the Portsmouth Portage 
County Democrat" of 1867 (p. 94) but this 
also seems erroneous since Portsmouth is in 
Scioto County; a newspaper with the latter 
name was published in Ravenna. A publication 
by Elizabeth Yager is cited as an article (p. 34) 
and soon after as a book (p. 35). An article by 
Edward Noyes is cited under an incorrect title 
and as a book (p. 107). Numerous other titles 
are incorrect, such as that of an article by 
Charles R. Wilson (p. 164). Personal and other 
proper names are often given in puzzling forms: 
Charles M. Destler (for Chester M. Destler?) 
and Frank Clement (for Frank Klement?). The 
single statistical table is confused—should the 
column headed “1886” be headed “1868”? Lan- 
guage is used inaccurately: "the Republican 
party won a sweeping national victory in 1860" 
(p. 134). Information and a quotation from 
printed sources are not to be found where the 
documentation says they may be seen (p. 34 
n.7), and one of the two works cited there is 
given an incorrect title. The errors mentioned 
and others may be trivial individually. In cumu- 
lative effect their number, character, and variety 
are such as to destroy the confidence one needs 
to feel in the validity of information and in- 
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sights that are based on relatively inaccessible 
materials such as manuscripts and rare news- 
papers. 
HARRY R. STEVENS 
Ohio University 


JACK D. FONER. The United States Soldier be- 
tween Two Wars: Army Life and Reforms, 
1865-1898. New York: Humanities Press. 1970. 
Pp. iv, 229. $7.50. 


The American soldier led a hard life in the 
late nineteenth century. In this book Jack D. 
Foner describes the problems of the military 
life and efforts to ameliorate these conditions. 
Between the Civil War and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War the regular, as a member of a small 
constabulary force that numbered some 25,000 
throughout most of this era, helped carry out 
the federal government's will against South- 
erners, strikers, and Indians. Poorly and irreg- 
ularly paid, the soldier had justifiable com- 
plaints about his quarters, food, and clothing. 
On occasion he might suffer from the whims 
of a martinet. If he got into trouble he was 
then caught up in the tangle of a confusing 
and inefficient legal system. Civilians viewed 
him with contempt while politicians periodically 
called for military budget reductions that would 
make his lot even more miserable. As one might 
expect, the desertion rate was very high. In 
the period 1867-95 more than ten per cent of 
the enlisted men deserted in each of fourteen 
years, and during four of those years the rate 
was higher than twenty-five per cent. Spurred 
by the desertion problem Secretary of War 
Redfield Proctor, Adjutant General John C. 
Kelton, and various other officers corrected 
many abuses and generally improved living 
conditions in the army. 

Since Don Rickey, Jr. did an admirable work 
on the life of the soldier a few years ago— 
Forty Miles a Day on Beans and Hay (1963), 
Foner concentrates on certain aspects of the 
subject that Rickey did not develop—military 
justice and the reform movement as well as 
black regulars. Although there is a degree of 
overlapping the author is successful in supple- 
menting Rickey's study. Yet, because of the 
nature of his approach, his book gives the im- 
pression of being a collection of scholarly 
papers. It is in fact his dissertation with little, 
if any, revision. 
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Although the author uses apt quotations and 
anecdotes throughout the book, he fails to bring 
out any of the several personalities who played 
crucial roles in the reform movement. Proctor, 
Kelton, and the others remain names. Foner 
did an impressive amount of research but his 
frequent carelessness with the names of periph- 
eral characters is annoying. Despite its flaws, 
this interesting monograph is a definite contri- 
bution to the field of miltary social history. 

EDWARD M. COFFMAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison — 


RANDOLPH C. DOWNES. The Rise of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, 1865-1920. [Columbus:] 
Ohio State University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 784. 


$17.50. 


For reasons defined more by the limitations of 
its subject than the industry of its author, this 
is a discouraging book. In his preface, Professor 
Downes notes that the opening of the main 
body of Harding Papers seven years ago enabled 
scholars “to attempt the preparation of an 
adequate biography.” His version may or may 
not provoke further efforts. Arriving after 
Robert K. Murray’s solid study of.the Harding 
presidency, Francis Russell’s lurid and engaging 
The Shadow of Blooming Grove (1968), and 
Andrew Sinclair’s brief, spritely biographical 
sketch, Downes’ study is respectable, scholarly, 
and anticlimactic. Grounded in a lengthy exam- 
ination of Harding’s political correspondence 
and contemporary press accounts, it carries mat- 
ters forward to the election of 1920. The bound- 
aries of the work are also fixed by a rigorous 
avoidance of Harding’s private life and personal 
affairs. The result is political biography in the 
most narrow sense, a severely one-dimensional 
portrait. Had Harding’s prepresidential public 
behavior been deeply interesting, or had the 
author probed the social landscape of Harding’s 
Ohio environment with more methodological 
subtlety, a fresh political analysis might have 
helped our understanding of the remarkable 
ascent achieved by this unremarkable man. As 
it is, Harding emerges a flatter and more con- 
ventional figure than ever before. Density of de- 
tail, achieved mainly by generous quotation from 
his correspondence, editorials, and speeches, 
adds little to the depth of the portrait. Es- 
tablished images—the small-minded Marion 
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booster; the affable, rubbery, unimaginative 
state-house politician; the florid, uncertain sena- 
torial conservative; the available second-choice 
presidential candidate—are all confirmed and 
amplified. Downes is not gentle with Harding, 
but the critique lacks tension and ignores para- 
dox. Thus on page 140: “When he came to an 
issue he could not understand, Harding slaugh- 
tered it with eloquent misinterpretation." Yet 
on page 256: "It is easy to see why his practical- 
minded fellow Americans, as they listened to 
his eloquent, obvious, and adjustable phrases, 
would eventually trust him with the highest 
office in the land." As elsewhere the judgments 
are more pungent than incisive. Repeated 
themes and phrases endow the study with its 
primary conceptual framework: Harding's broad 
rhetoric, calm dignity, and adjustability made 
him a successful mirage-maker in his quest for 
party unity amid the factional combat of 
Republican politics in Ohio, the Mother of 
Presidents. Despite his mistrust of most Pro- 
gresive men and notions, only his stubborn 
reverence for tariff protection and his scorn 
for the direct primary qualified his ability to 
straddle and adapt. The author's shrewdest 
chapters trace Harding's reluctant but increas- 
ingly forceful try for the White House in 1920, 
an effort dictated at the outset by his anxiety 
about the impact of rival candidacies on his 
standing in Ohio politics. Almost half the book 
is devoted to the ensuing campaign, when a 
long, careful apprenticeship in the art of patch- 
ing and smoothing finally paid off in an almost 
faultless mastery of issue manipulation and 
party unity. These were the obvious terms of 
Harding's success. His latest and most dogged 
biographer has found them to be inescapable. 
GEOFFREY BLODGETT 
Oberlin College 


JACK P. MADDEX, JR. The Virginia Conservatives, 
1867-1879: A Study in Reconstruction Politics. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 328. $8.50. 


Twenty years ago C. Vann Woodward pub- 
lished his synthesizing Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913; presently, in The Virginia 
Conservatives, 1867-1879, Jack P. Maddex, Jr. 
offers the Virginia Conservative party as an 
operating model of Woodward's "Redeemer" 
phenomenon, while eschewing the term, and 
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delineates those adaptive Virginians who sought 
to adjust their state "to the tendencies of the 
bourgeois revolution of their time and to con- 
fer on it the benefits of industrial capitalism." 
The author observes that the "new movement” 
of accommodation was initially led by moderate 
former Whigs who were shocked by the Recon- 
struction acts and who successfully courted 
president-elect Ulysses S. Grant. Younger Con- 
federates, educated by war, enthralled by rail- 
roads, and motivated by a generational cleavage 
and a distrust of states' rights platitudes, joined 
the self-proclaimed Conservatives and spread 
the party into southwestern Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley. This combination assuaged 
the bitterness of Reconstruction, which ended 
for Virginia in 1870. 

To lower the voices of traditionalists and 
irreconcilables, Conservatives dampened poli- 
tics, used railroad funds to finance campaigns, 
and generally ran the state free from fraud and 
mismanagement. Influenced by James S. Allen's 
study of Reconstruction, Maddex implies that 
Conservatives feared a plebeian revolt more 
than black rule. No gross racial repression oc- 
curred, and the author incorporates Charles 
Wynes’s contention that race relations in Vir- 
ginia were more stable and less violent than 
later. Faced with electoral defeat, however, 
Conservative candidates did resort to racist ap- 
peals, as in 1878, to offset the Radicals’ "issue 
of class." Some leaders urged a Southern white- 
Northern Republican union, but Radical Re- 
publicanism and inherited loyalties re-estab- 
lished in 1876 the New York-Virginia Demo- 
cratic axis. 

In state policies Conservatives abandoned 
the reveries of an agrarian South and accepted 
an almost "eschatalogical vision of prosperity 
through capitalist development." In banking 
as in railroading "laissez faire and northern 
economic penetration went hand in hand." 
Public education was redirected to "practical" 
concerns to serve the new order. To be assured 
of Northern capital Conservatives pledged re- 
payment of the state debt; the tax burden was 
shifted from businessmen to landowners. Un- 
characteristically inflexible, Conservatives aban- 
doned innovative reforms to balance the bud- 
get, and, under pressure from disgruntled plebe- 
ians, the national Greenback movement, and 
the ambitions of William Mahone, the party 
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disintegrated in 1879. Maddex concludes that 
Conservatives provided a temperate means of 
reunification and a pattern that subsequently 
evolved in the remainder of the South. 
Blending earlier studies by James Douglas 

Smith, Robert R. Jones, and Charles C. Pear- 
son, the author and his editors have reduced 
hundreds of pages of his doctoral dissertation 
to a graceful and pertinent text. Although Mad- 
dex neglects the influence of the pulpit and 
press, manuscript and secondary sources are so 
numerous and well integrated that the con- 
ceptual framework of The Virginia Conserva- 
tives will prove difficult for revisionists to over- 
turn. 

HENRY C. FERRELL, JR. 

East Carolina University 


ROBERT C. CARRIKER. Fort Supply, Indian Terri- 
tory: Frontier Outpost on the Plains. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 


241. $7.95. 


Fort Supply was not a typical frontier military 
post, even though much of its career was com- 
paratively prosaic. At the same time, it played 
some part in most of the significant develop- 
ments occuxring on the southern Plains over a 
quarter-century span. It was established in No- 
vember 1868 as a base of operations for General 
Phil Sheridan's winter campaign and was re- 
tained, as Camp Supply, at the end of the 
campaign because its location was considered 
strategic and the wood, water, and natural 
forage necessary to sustain the post were avail- 
able. Not until December 1878, following the 
Northern Cheyenne outbreak, did it become a 
permanent post, designated Fort Supply. 
Located in what was then the Cherokee Out- 
let, Fort Supply was far removed from areas 
of settlement and major routes of travel. Dur- 
ing the first dozen years of its existence its 
principal task, aside from normal escort service 
and occasional scouts, was to hold the Indians, 
notably the Cheyenne and Arapaho, within the 
limits assigned them and to protect them from 
whisky dealers, horse thieves, and others intent 
upon their exploitation. For the ensuing twelve; 
years it played an important role in guarding 
the cattle trails across Indian country and con- 
tinued its protection of Indian interests, now 
particularly from the cattlemen. The final duty 
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assigned the post was a part in policing the 
land rush when the Outlet was opened to 
settlement in 1893. Once the area was occupied 
Fort Supply was no longer deemed necessary 
and was abandoned in 1894. 

Robert C. Carriker presents a straightforward 
biography of the post, and in considerable de- 
tail. At times, in fact, there is a plethora of 
names and minor incidents. T'hese may be use- 
ful to readers in search of particular informa- 
tion, but they sometimes mar the flow of the 
narrative. Most of the book treats the military 
activities of the garrison, but one short chapter 
deals with life at the post itself and illustrates, 
within limits, some of the differences in the 
problems encountered by a post isolated from 
the settler. Apparently, Fort Supply was never 
called upon to contend with a "hog ranch" or 
with many of the conflicts with civilians that 
troubled so many posts. Extensive use has been 
made of the unusually complete archival ma- 
terial pertaining to Fort Supply. There are a 
number of well-chosen illustrations and useful 
maps. 

ROBERT W. FRAZER 
California State College, 
Long Beach 


WILLIAM LEONHARD TAYLOR. À Productive Mo- 
nopoly: The Effect of Railroad Control on 
New England Coastal Steamship Lines, 1870— 
1916. Providence: Brown University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xvi, 323. $10.00. 


From Gustavus Myers to John Chamberlain to 
Gabriel Kolko, critics of the corporate order 
seldom have failed to denounce J. P. Morgan 
and his New Haven Railroad monopoly, simul- 
taneously praising those (notably Louis Bran- 
deis) who sounded the public alarm. In a 
study devoted largely to the New Haven's hold 
over New England rail and steamship transpor- 
tation in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, William Leonhard Taylor takes 
exception. The monopoly Brandeis attacked, 
Taylor contends, in reality "performed an es- 
sential function for New England." 

Taylor demonstrates how necessary was the 
combined rail and coastal steamship network 
to New England's ability to compete in New 
York's markets. To a Boston merchant the 
celerity with which his goods could be shipped 
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was crucial; only through the combination of 
rail shipments to the ports of Fall River, New- 
port, or Providence, and thence to New York by 
direct water route, was it possible for him to 
maintain parity with his metropolitan competi- 
tors. The development of highly organized and 
efficient railroad monopolies over the Long Is- 
land Sound lines was the ultimate solution to 
express delivery and to mastery of New York's 
incredible inability to facilitate rail traffic. 
Ultimately, only the accelerated development 
of motor transport during World War 1 re- 
placed this fifty-year arrangement. 

Taylor’s study is more than a treatise on 
monopolism. It contains enlightening sections 
on vessel construction, the beginnings of the 
coastal lines, the types of trade they catered 
to, labor conditions in the coastal service, and 
improvements and developments in the steam- 
ships themselves. The study is less successful 
in its ability to relate nationally. Little refer- 
ence, for instance, 1s accorded similar situations 
outside New England. Such omissions suggest 
an unnatural importance, even uniqueness, for 
the New Haven monopoly. The fact is that by 
1900 a nationwide amalgamation of coastal 
liners and railroads was almost a fixed thing. 
Witnesses to the U. S. Industrial Commission 
(1899-1902) made this abundantly clear, but 
Taylor uses this source for its sectional value 
only. Moreover, as others have pointed out, 
post-Civil War riverboat and coastal steamer 
competition only compounded serious regional 
handicaps for railroads, difficulties Taylor 
ignores. In another example, the depression 
of 1893, a catastrophic event for all railroads, 
and acknowledged as such by the author, is 
not demonstrated as relevant to this study. 
Finally, Taylor not only overlooks the 1913 
decisions of the House investigation on ship- 
ping combinations, which corroborated his own 
promonopolistic findings, but also arrives at his 
overall conclusions without a single reference 
to major interpretations concerned with na- 
tional, rather than regional, transportation and 
economics. 

Nonetheless, as Taylor has viewed the New 
Haven, the faults of his own study are out- 
weighed by its redeeming features. It is nicely 
written, it is useful, and it should be read. 

JEFFREY J. SAFFORD 
Moniana State University 
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HUMBERT S. NELLI. Jtalians in Chicago, 1880- 
1930: A Study in Ethnic Mobility. (The Urban 
Life in America Series.) New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 300. $8.50. 


Significant numbers of historians are at long 
last turning their attention to the field of ethnic 
history and producing works beyond the fili- 
opietistic stage, especially in Italian-American 
studies. Professor Nelli’s book is one such effort. 
In clear prose and with well-turned phrases, he 
attempts to relate the Italian experience in 
Chicago within the larger context of the emer- 
gence of urban America. Aware of the ancestor- 
worship efforts of many nonprofessional his- 
torians who went before him, Nelli gives us a 
detached, impassionate, objective, and careful 
(perhaps at times too careful) study that scholars 
should find useful for many years to come. 

Nelli’s major theme is revealed in the sub- 
title: A Study in Ethnic Mobility. Utilizing 
real-estate documents in both City Hall and the 
county building, church records, city directo- 
ries, school censuses, and other primary and 
manuscript materials, he plots the movement 
to the suburbs and other areas of Chicago at- 
tained by Italians who were spurred on by 
"economic success and desire for better living 
conditions." Indeed, when Nelli draws from real- 
estate records, parish records, and personal in- 
terviews, he gives us his most penetrating in- 
sights. 

Also noteworthy is the author's recognition 
of the prejudice exhibited by the north Italians 
to the southerners, which contributed to the 
difficulties that the latter experienced in seeking 
acceptance in the social, political, and economic 
life of Chicago; his linking of some Italian 
immigrants with the cause of urban reforms; 
and his identifying an independent attitude in 
the political behavior of Italian-Americans (too 
many have viewed them simplistically as politi- 
cally backward people). These findings are in 
accord with those of some scholars working on 
Italians in other cities. 

There is much more to commend, but be- 
cause of the relative newness of the field in 
which Nelli writes, one feels a special obliga- 
tion to offer criticism that might be of benefit 
to the growing number of scholars concerned 
with ethnic studies. 

Nelli’s knowledge of the literature of the 
field and the latest research is impressive. Yet 
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some of the works closest to his area of interest 
are omitted in the footnotes or bibliography. In 
particular, his failure to cite the pioneer dis 
sertation on Chicago's Italians by R. J. Vecoli 
is puzzling. Certainly, the reader interested in 
Chicago's Italians, especially in the area of 
labor, will want to use Vecoli's work to supple- 
ment Nelli’s. Moreover, those familiar with 
Nellis unpublished dissertation and his four 
articles will find little in the way of substantive 
change. While publishing books in this manner 
is not without precedent or value, the reader 
should be apprised when it happens. More im- 
portant, I felt a lack of continuity and overall 
analysis. 

Nelli speaks of the padrone system and com- 
munity institutions as if they were unrelated: 
"Within the colony three institutions developed 
that sought principally to provide guidance and 
leadership for neighborhood residents. "These 
were the benevolent societies, the Church, and 
the Italian-language press (the banker and 
padrone labor agent, who have been discussed 
elsewhere, concerned themselves entirely with 
financial profits and made no claims about 
contributing to group welfare or morale)" (p. 
157). 

Recently, some scholars have challenged the 
notion that Italian bankers and labor agents 
had only selfish motives. Moreover, whether or 
not they made claims about contributing to 
group welfare is not entirely relevant. The 
point is that they could and did do so. Equally 
important, Nelli agrees with the Dillingham 
Commission, which claimed that by ıgıı “the 
boss system could be found ‘only in a few 
isolated cases among Italians’ " and asks “What 
caused this rapid decline of bossism?" (p. 63). 
He might also have asked where the bosses 
went and what they did if indeed their system 
was effectively silenced? In some other parts of 
the country padroni often became respectable 
leaders among the Italians and in the three 
institutions mentioned by Nelli. 

Nelli speaks of a Father Mangone buying an 
old Protestant church and of his successor, a 
Father Lorenzoni, building a new one (p. 191). 
Where did the money come from? Who were 
the lay trustees who could raise the necessary 
finances? Who were the leaders of the benevo- 
lent societies? In some cities, former padroni 
were often found playing prominent roles in 
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building churches and organizing benevolent 
associations. l 

Nelli speaks of residential mobility. Who 
provided the mortgage money for these Italians? 
A cursory examination I made of Chicago's 
mortgage records indicates that there were Ital- 
ian contractors, bankers, and steamship agents 
(for example, M. Bottigliero, Navigato Sons 
and Co. and G. Stefano) and other padroni 
types whose names appear frequently as credi- 
tors to fellow Italian homeowners. As much 
attention should be shown such people in a 
book on Italians as is given a non-Italian like 
John Powers. 

Obviously, more research will have to be 
done on Chicago’s Italians for the period under 
discussion. Some areas, such as the relationship 
of Italian-Americans to the arts, were hardly 
touched upon. And grassroots leaders among 
the Italians will have to be ferreted out, their 
careers traced, and the history of Chicago's 
Italians integrated still further. I hope Pro- 
fessor Nelli will carry on. If not, he has made 
the way so much easier for the scholars who 
will certainly follow him. 

LUCIANO J. IORIZZO 
State University College, 
Oswego, New York 


SILVANO M. TOMASI and MADELINE H. ENGEL, 
editors. The Italian Experience in the United 
States. Staten Island, N. Y.: Center for Migra- 
tion Studies. 1970. Pp. x, 239. $8.00. 


The Italian Experience in the United States 
is an excellent addition to the growing list of 
scholarly works in the area of Italian-American 
studies. The editors have selected ten articles 
on various aspects of the Italian experience in 
America. I shall comment only on those articles 
that offer re-evaluations of significant themes 
in Italian immigration history. 

A major reappraisal of the controversial 
padrone issue is presented by Luciano J. Iorizzo. 
Effectively challenging the assumption that the 
padrone leadership retarded the assimilation 
of the Italian immigrants in America, lorizzo 
depicts the padroni as providing vital economic 
opportunities that facilitated upward job mo- 
bility for their compatriots throughout the 
United States. 

Equally convincing is Humbert S. Nelli's 
assertion that the "Little Italies" provided the 
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newcomers with transitional but essential in- 
stitutions that accelerated their adjustment to 
American society. Nelli shows that the need 
for cooperation among the Italians led to the 
establishment of benefit societies, immigrant 
banks, and a colonial press. These stimulated 
the residential mobility that characterized 
Italian immigrant life during the early twen- 
tieth century. I reject, however, Nelli’s argu- 
ment that American social workers consistently 
supported the quest of the Italian immigrants 
for social justice. Beginning in 1908 social work- 
ers, experiencing increasing frustrations in their 
efforts to overcome urban problems, joined 
nativists who espoused immigration restriction 
as a panacea for urban ills. 

Salvatore J. LaGumina provides an analysis 
of the importance of ethnic identity in politics, 
especially in the career of Vito Marcantonio. 
I share Silvano M. Tomasi’s view that the 
ethnic Church contributed significantly in ac- 
celerating the integration of the Italians in 
America. Unacceptable, however, is 'Tomasi’s 
conclusion that Italian socialists and anarchists 
were "so peripheral to the immigrant mass that 
they produced a handful of exceptional figures 
and nothing else." The activities of Carlo 
Tresca, Arturo Giovannitti, and other Italian 
radical leaders cannot be dismissed so lightly. 

This book also contains interesting articles 
dealing with the contemporary Italian emigra- 
tion to America, the public schools and the 
Italians, the religious acculturation of Italian- 
Americans, the return migration to Italy, and 
the contributions of Italians in the development 
of the labor movement in Argentina. 

SALVATORE MONDELLO 
Rochester Institute 
of Technology 


JOHN H. M. LASLETT. Labor and the Left: A 
Study of Socialist and Radical Influences in the 
American Labor Movement, 1881-1924. New 
York: Basic Books. 1970. Pp. vi, 326. $10.00. 


This study seeks to explain the failure of 
socialist, radical, and Left politics to capture 
the American trade-union movement during 
the Gompers era as they did in Europe. Un- 
persuaded by studies that focus largely on the 
ideology of national leaders in both realms, 
particularly on the antagonism between the 
AFL leadership and spokesmen for the Socialist 
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Labor and Socialist parties, John H. M. Laslett 
has undertaken a new approach. He identifies 
six labor organizations that illustrate the ethnic, 
structural and geographical diversity of Amer- 
ican trade unions and that at some time evi 
denced socialist or radical third-party tenden- 
cies: the brewery workers of the Midwest, the 
Irish shoe workers of New England, the 
ILGWU in New York City, the International 
Association of Machinists, the United Mine 
Workers, and the Western Federation of Min- 
ers. Laslett's narrative and interpretive essay 
on each case identifies the sources of socialist 
or radical strength as well as the reasons for 
its decline, although he encounters some diffi- 
culty in explaining complex causal relation- 
ships in essays of under fifty pages each. He 
skillfully combines the research of others with 
his own examination of the sources, and his 
case-by-case conclusions, or more properly his 
conjectures, are always tentative, modest, and 
suggestive. 

In his concluding chapter Laslett generalizes 
from his individual studies and reviews several 
possible explanations for the failure of Amer- 
ican socialists to create a permanent trade- 
union role for themselves comparable to that 
of their European counterparts. While affirm- 
ing traditional explanations, ideological and 
otherwise, for the ultimate rejection of so- 
cialism and third-party activity by American 
trade unions, he would add indigenous Amer- 
ican factors—social, economic, and political— 
derived primarily from our rapid industrializa- 
tion. 

Can Laslett's methodology fully answer a 
question so vital to our interpretation of so- 
cialism and the Left in this period? Even if 
one accepts the validity of his union sample 
one may question whether generalizations from 
this particular set of union-socialist relation- 
ships are adequate. Moreover, by concentrating 
on the experience of national unions, generally 
AFL affiliates, he does not entirely escape the 
myopia of previous scholars who emphasized 
ideological antagonism between national labor 
and socialist spokesmen. 

On the other hand, the labor-socialist dal- 
liances that Laslett cites were often local or 
regional, not truly national. Hence he might 
examine the influence of decentralization 
within the American labor movement and of 
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autonomy for local socialist parties, which to- 
gether led to temporary or localized ties but 
seldom to across-the-board or continuing alli- 
ances. He might study union relations with 
socialists in those important urban areas where 
the socialists were strongest to discover what 
brought local alliances into being and what 
caused them to lapse. 

Laslett’s study ought also to suggest a re- 
examination of the classic European experience 
to determine whether American historians have 
properly interpreted the political relationship 
between labor and socialism there. 

FREDERICK I. OLSON 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


CHARLES HOFFMANN. The Depression of the 
Nineties: An Economic History. (Contributions 
in Economics and Economic History, Number 
2.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing 
Corporation. 1970. Pp. lvi, 326. $12.50. 


Professor Hoffmann, an economist by training 
and by academic label and an obvious adherent 
of the "new economic history," analyzes the de- 
pression of the ı8gos in the United States 
within a macroeconomic frame, using the 
Keynesian income-output flow analysis because 
he finds it particularly appropriate for dissecting 
an economy in the throes of cyclical crises. 
He believes—-and he makes a very convincing 
case for it in his book—that such an approach 
to the problem of the nature and causes of the 
depression "appears to yield more productive 
results than the usual paths trod by the his- 
torian." 

Hoffmann's opening chapter focuses on a 
forty-fiveryear period, 1869-1913, in order to 
highlight short-run business cycle fluctuations 
within the context of the secular (that is, long- 
run) economic trends and developments of a 
rapidly industrializing society. The emerging 
picture, reinforced by the growth traced in sev- 
eral macroeconomic indicators of economic ac- 
tivity, is that of a dynamic economy growing 
at relatively high rates (much higher than those 
of Western Europe) and of a pronounced sec- 
ular decline in prices from 1869 to 1896, with 
the rates of decline reflecting changed propor- 
tions in national income and different rates of 
growth in the output of various products. The 
remaining seven chapters telescope the depres- 
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sion years, chapter 2 presenting a descriptive 
analysis of the most significant economic events 
of 1892-97 and subsequent sections concentrat- 
ing on investment, consumption, the balance of 
payments, monetary policies and government 
fiscal operations, and prices. 

In regard to the relationship, if any, between 
the "battle of the standards" and the depres- 
sion, Hoffmann concludes that the depression re- 
sulted neither from an inflation precipitated by 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 189o (as 
was claimed by much of the financial and mer- 
cantile community) nor from there being too 
little money in circulation (as was charged 
by the Populists). Indeed, the money supply 
"grew proportional to growth in most parts of 
the economy" in the years preceding the panic 
of 1893 as well as during the ensuing depres- 
sion; and the contraction of the móney market 
just before the cyclical downturns of 1893 and 
1896 was due to a complexity of economic 
factors in which currency policy played a con- 
tributing but not a dominant role. 

There are over sixty tables, graphs, and series 
dealing with the economy of the 1890s, not to 
mention an excellent critical bibliography of 
statistical sources. 

IRVING KATZ 
Indiana University 


NORMAN H. CLARK. Mill Town: A Social History 
of Everett, Washington, from Its Earliest Be- 
ginnings on the Shores of Puget Sound to the 
Tragic and Infamous Event Known as the 
Evereti Massacre. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press. 1970. Pp. x, 267. $7.95. 


This is a beautifully written book that demon- 
strates once again the potential of local history, 
even when the sources are far from complete. 
Professor Clark, who teaches at the Community 
College in Everett, has succeeded in evoking 
the spirit of a turbulent past in his home town 
and the Pacific Northwest. Though the subtitle 
is quaintly rambling, the book tends to be a 
social history in the modern sense—concerned 
with class structure, life styles, social mobility, 
and conflict. Chapter titles such as “The Saw- 
dust Baronage" and “The Iron Law" indicate 
the literary quality of the book; but the method 
is generally systematic, as Clark is, for example, 
in assessing responsibility for the “massacre” 
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of 1916. Together with recent studies of the 
IWW and the timber industry, this is indeed 
a useful volume. 

Personalities are important to the account. 
“Jim” Hill's Great Northern Railway and John 
D. Rockefeller's investments were crucial in the 
early years of Everett. Other capitalists came 
and stayed, developing the land companies, 
mills, and banks, acquiring fortunes, and re- 
sisting with "fierce individualism" the activities 
of union men or others wbo tried to interfere. 
These capitalists and their allies, including dep- 
uties-by the hundred in time of crisis, largely 
frustrated the efforts of moderate unionists or 
radicals. The competitive and sometimes chaotic 
timber industry gave partial justification to em- 
ployers for their harsh labor policies. One gains 
a sense from the book of the drama of Everett's 
growth and its problems, of the varied leaders 
and their ideas, and of the social groups con- 
tending for control. Finally, almost inexorably, 
came the depression of 1913 with ensuing 
strikes, "free-speech" demonstrations, beatings 
administered to the Wobblies, and the bloody 
clash of 1916. 

Perhaps the most striking statement in the 
book occurs in the epilogue as the author re- 
flects on the "radical critique" and its validity, 
on the effects of technological change, and on 
the developing educational system. If, he says, 
"to be radical was to open new avenues of 
class mobility," then the most radical institu- 
tions of the time were the public schools, in- 
cluding high schools and junior colleges that 
did not charge tuition. Along with-technologi- 
cal improvements in the mills, the schools 
quietly brought new opportunities to the "wage 
slaves" of Everett. 

J. LEONARD BATES 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


HAROLD T. PINKETT. Gifford Pinchot: Private and 
Public Forester. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1970. Pp. 167. $5.95. 


Gifford Pinchot’s career as an active forester 
began in 1892 when he was hired by George W. 
Vanderbilt to plan the management of Biltmore 
Forest in North Carolina. It ended in 1922 
when he resigned as Pennsylvania commissioner 
of forestry in order to run for governor. His 
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most influential years were from 1898 to 1910, 
during which he developed the U.S. Forest 
Service and became a symbol of the conserva- 
tion movement. He was so incredibly innovative 
and productive that Harold T. Pinkett is at 
times hard pressed in the space he allows him- 
self in this succinct monograph to catalog Pin- 
chot's achievements and contributions. 

Pinkett's careful chronicle, which won an 
award from the Agricultural History Society in 
1968, indicates that Pinchot the forester has per- 
haps been given too little credit while Pinchot 
the conservationist has sometimes been given 
too much. Although Pinchot talked and wrote 
about the need to conserve all natural resources, 
he reserved his highest enthusiasm for lumber- 
producing forests. He enlarged his arguments 
to include water, soil, and minerals, but he 
showed little warmth for the crusade for wild- 
life and no sympathy for the incipient wilder- 
ness movement. 

Pinkett’s admirably terse and disciplined 
study, illustrating how much a skillful writer 
can say on a large subject in a small space, is 
one of three recent scholarly monographs on 
Pinchot. It is the only one to concentrate on 
details of Pinchot's work as a forester. Nelson 
M. McGeary’s Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Poli- 
tician (1960) treats forestry largely as a part 
of a political career. Martin L. Fausold's Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Bull Moose Progressive (1961) 
examines Pinchot’s role as a political leader 
from 1910 to 1917. These works do not exhaust 
the subject of Gifford Pinchot. He merits fur- 
ther monographs and ultimately a full-scale 
narrative biography. The source material has 
colossal proportions. The Gifford Pinchot Pa- 
pers at the Library of Congress are twice as 
voluminous as the combined papers for the 
three presidents under whom he served: Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 

OLIVER H. ORR, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


MORRELL HEALD. T'he Social Responsibilities of 
Business: Company and Community, 1900—1960. 
Cleveland: Press of Case Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. 1970. Pp. xix, 339. $9.95. 


Professor Heald has built upon his earlier 
articles to produce a detailed treatment “of 
the ideas and activities through which American 
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businessmen, in the course of the first sixty years 
of the twentieth century, have attempted to de- 
fne and respond to the relationship of their 
firms to the surrounding community." Given 
this definition, the reader is puzzled by the 
inclusion of the word "company" in the sub- 
title, for the narrative only incidentally reflects 
the social gospel of business in terms of labor 
relations or similar internal affairs. 

The late nineteenth century saw little move- 
ment in the direction of business statesman- 
ship; however, with the Progressive era, 
"thoughtful businessmen" were becoming sensi- 
tive to the adverse effects of urbanization and 
economic consolidation. During the succeeding 
two decades, as business organization and con- 
trol were undergoing change, the ethic of social 
responsibility was explored by the managers of 
big business. In involving their companies in 
community chest campaigns and later (by the 
1950s) in educational and cultural programs, the 
managers illustrated bureaucratic genius but 
little substantive contribution in terms of re- 
lative dollars and cents. Corporate philanthropy 
amounted to an average of one per cent of net 
profits in the years from 1936 to 1960 (even 
though a total of five per cent was allowable 
for tax purposes) What is more, small enter- 
prises appeared to contribute proportionally 
more than the large corporations. 

Throughout the book, Heald is too tolerant 
of the business record and at times is weighing 
straws of evidence. For example, he balances 
the ledger of the one per cent corporate tithe 
with the statement that "loans of company 
personnel, gifts in kind and services, use of 
company clerical and other facilities, payroll 
deduction plans, sponsorship of community 
activities, advertising, and a host of similar 
services added untold amounts to the values 
actually contributed by business firms. The cost 
of such gifts of time and talent was incalculable 
—an accountant's nightmare." 

Moreover, Heald is too uncritical of the credo 
books of big businessmen in which he claims 
to have found evidence for a broader concept 
of social responsibility. Some of these works are 
pure puff, unsubstantiated by actions. The book 
is further marred by awkward sentences and 
plural subjects tied to singular verbs. But the 
main defect is its anachronistic quality; ten 
years ago, when our social expectations were 
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lower and our social consciences less critical of 
token gestures, The Social Responsibilities of 
Business would have been part of the times; 
however, against the background of Ralph 
Nader, the ecology crisis, oil depletion allow- 
ances, and automobile workers vengefully stuff- 
ing Coke bottles into new car bodies, Heald's 
evidence pales. 

THOMAS V. DIBACCO 

American University 


ARTHUR A. GOREN. New York Jews and the Quest 
for Community: The Kehillah Experiment, 
1908-1922. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1970. Pp. x, 361. $10.00. 


In the issue of the North American Review for 
September 1905 there appeared an article writ- 
ten by the police commissioner of New York 
City entitled “Foreign Criminals of New York," 
which began: "It is not astonishing that with 
a million Hebrews, mostly Russians, in the city 
(one quarter of the population) perhaps half 
of the criminals should be of this race... . 
Among tbe most expert of all the street thieves 
are Hebrew boys under sixteen, who are 
brought up to lives of crime. ... The juvenile 
Hebrew emulates the adult in the matter of 
crime percentage. . . ." 

This blunt accusation shocked the Jews of 
New York City into establishing perhaps the 
most ambitious and comprehensive religio- 
ethnic community structure in the American 
experience. Their horrified rejection of what 
was interpreted as a gratuitous anti-Semitic 
slur and the equally horrifying possibility that 
the article was less anti-Semitic than it was 
revealing, were two powerful incentives to or- 
ganize an American model of the traditional 
European self-contained Jewish community, 
called the Kehillah. 

Although the New York Kehillah began as 
a response to a crisis, it soon began to respond 
to a larger need—to create a Jewish organiza- 
tional structure and atmosphere that could 
sustain Jewish life and yet be fully in harmony 
with the American environment. The account 
of this fascinating fifteen-year experiment in 
subculture community organization is de- 
scribed in the wellresearched, fully docu- 
mented, and thoughtfully interpreted book by 
Arthur Goren. In Goren's volume we recognize 
that the founders and moving spirits behind 
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the Kehillah (an amalgam, representing both 
the acculturated German Jews and the East 
Side's largely Yiddish-speaking Eastern Euro- 
peans) were not attempting to insulate the 
Jewish community behind a ghetto facade. 
They were, on the contrary, embarked on a 
bold and ambitious attempt to vindicate their 
understanding of the American creed by erect- 
ing cultural dams and bridges that might both 
generate Jewish values and distribute them 
into American society. 

The experiment failed and the Kehillah dis- 
appeared. Perhaps it could not be successfully 
transplanted from its European environment, 
although it was partially reborn in the Jewish 
Community Councils that dot the American 
landscape today. 

There is, however, a possibility that the 
Kehillah was an idea whose time was prema- 
ture. Today the resurgence of ethnic and racial 
pride with renewed interest in the value and 
possibilities of cultural continuity "beyond the 
melting pot" suggests a fresh and useful look at 
the Kehillah experience. 

Two questions were asked by the Jews of 
New York in 1908. Is a continuing religio- 
ethnic subculture in America considered to be 
a positive good? If so, how much and what 
kind of internal organization and inner con- 
centration are necessary to assure its effective 
and creative existence? 'The answers given then 
in terms of integration and separation can be 
helpful to those who today are balancing the 
same twin needs and experimenting with simi- 
lar responses. 

MAX. VORSPAN 
Los Angeles, California 


P. EDWARD HALEY. Revolution and Intervention: 
The Diplomacy of Taft and Wilson with Mex- 
ico, 1910-1917. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 
1970. Pp. 294. $10.00. 

HERBERT MOLLOY MASON, JR. The Great Pursuit. 
New York: Random House. 1970. Pp. 269. 
$8.95. 


Professor Haley has set himself the task of 
describing the American reaction to the turbu- 
lence in Mexico from 1910 to 1917. By quoting 
at length from the reports of American repre- 
sentatives in Mexico and from the suggestions 
and policy statements that came out-of Wash- 
ington, he presents a detailed and descriptive 
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account of all the events, major and minor, 
that affected Mexican-American relations. 

Although President Taft gave some thought 
to the possibility of intervening, he never really 
considered it seriously, in part because he 
thought such action required prior congres- 
sional approval but largely because he be- 
lieved it would never solve the problem. Despite 
the reluctance of Congress to approve, Presi- 
dent Wilson ordered troops into Veracruz. 
Haley feels that after the confrontation with 
President Huerta had ended, Wilson turned 
his attention to Europe and that his subsequent 
preoccupation with German-American relations 
gave Mexico a respite in which to draw up and 
promulgate the revolutionary constitution of 
1917. 

Haley’s title contains the word “revolution,” 
and his objective is to describe the American 
reaction to revolution. The difficulty is that 
he assumes a situation that did not exist. Civil 
war and violence, yes, but not revolution. The 
economic and social revolutionary forces did 
not jell until after the constitution of 1917 
went into effect. 

Although Haley’s research in State Depart- 
ment material is thorough, he has overlooked 
a number of recent American publications, such 
as Krieb’s study of the United States and 
Huerta and Parrini’s and Levin’s studies of 
Wilson’s overall policy, and he has completely 
ignored Mexican authorities. In short Haley 
has covered the same ground as Link, Cline, 
Coletta, and Quirk and has added some new 
details. 

Mason’s account of Pershing’s expedition is a 
good journeyman’s report with none of the 
scholarly apparatus. Beginning his tale with 
Villa’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico, he then 
gives a day-by-day chronicle of the Pershing ex- 
pedition into Mexico and the Wilson-Carranza 
negotiations, which finally led to the withdrawal 
of the American troops. 

WALTER V. SCHOLES 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


B. R. BRUNSON. The Texas Land and Develop- 
ment Company: A Panhandle Promotion, 1912— 
1956. (The M. K. Brown Range Life Series, 
Number g.) Austin: University of Texas Press. 


1970. Pp. xi, 248. $7.50. 
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The Llano Estacado, a distinctive landform of 
the Great Plains of the United States, lies in 
western Texas astride its border with New 
Mexico. Until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Anglo-Americans considered this high, 
flat tableland with its sparse rainfall and vegeta- 
tive cover of short buffalo and grama grasses 
generally devoid of economic and settlement 
potential. After the subjugation and removal 
of the Plains Indians, however, this vast area 
was rapidly carved up into large cattle ranches. 
Most of these great spreads were short-lived and 
were soon broken up into small parcels to be 
sold to individual farmers by land companies 
that flourished in northwestern Texas in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

B. R. Brunson has carefully reconstructed 
the history of one of these organizations, the 
Texas Land and Development Company, from 
information gleaned mainly from company 
records, from personal interviews and corre- 
spondence with former company employees and 
officials, and from such other sources as public 
records and contemporary newspaper files. The 
study is well written and well documented, and 
it includes a thorough description of the busi- 
ness and financial complexities involved in the 
formation and functioning of this distinctive 
enterprise. 

The Texas Land and Development Company 
began its operations in 1912 in the Plainview 
area of the Llano Estacado, near the southern 
edge of the T'exas Panhandle. Although some- 
what similar to other land-promotion schemes 
in the region, this company also had a number 
of unique features, including the fact that it 
purchased relatively high-priced land, totaling 
61,360 acres, in an area that had already been 
settled. Moreover, the company attempted to 
sell this property in the form of fully developed 
farms, complete with buildings, fences, plowed 
fields, orchards, and irngation systems with 
deep wells that tapped the great aquifer under- 
lying the Llano Estacado. 

This ambitious venture, which lasted until 
1956, resulted in an overall financial loss, and 
most of the property was eventually sold in an 
unimproved or only partially improved state. 
The Texas Land and Development Company 
made a substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic well-being and growth of the Plainview 
area, however, especially to its agricultural de- 
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velopment through crop experimentation and 
the promotion of irrigation agriculture. 
WILLIAM B. CONROY 
Texas Tech University 


FRANK L. GRUBBS, JR. T'he Struggle for Labor 
Loyalty: Gompers, the A. F. of L., and the 
Pacifists, 1917-1920. Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1968. Pp. viii, 172. $7.50. 


This slender yet well-researched book reinforces 
the image of Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor as willing and even ob- 
sequious servants of the foreign policy of Wood- 
row Wilson during World War 1. Grubb's find- 
ings substantiate the broader interpretations of 
American labor and Wilsonian diplomacy 
broached by Arno Mayer in his Politics and 
Diplomacy of Peacemaking (1967) and Ronald 
Radosh's American Labor and United States 
Foreign Policy (1970). But where Mayer and 
Radosh focus more on the overseas activities 
of American labor leaders, Grubbs stresses 
Gompers' role in combatting domestic opposi- 
tion to the Wilson administration by the Peo- 
ple's Council of America, an antiwar coalition 
of pacifists, social reformers, radicals, and 
revolutionaries. As this book clearly proves, the 
patriotic crusade of the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, Gompers’ prowar alter- 
native to the People's Council, was financed and 
supervised in Washington by George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information. 

Grubbs's method of interpretation and analy- 
sis, however, leaves much to be desired. His treat- 
ment of the People's Council is comparable to 
Lyndon B. Johnson's and J. Edgar Hoover's 
response to protest against the war in Vietnam. 
The People's Council peace program, which 
was in fact shared by antiwar factions in all 
belligerent nations, is labeled by Grubbs as 
the Bolshevik plan for peace. Again and again 
Grubbs associates opposition to the Wilson 
administration with Bolshevism. And he com- 
pounds this guilt by association with a myriad 
of small errors and also some quite major his- 
torical distortions. For example, Grubbs refers 
to Kerensky's government as socialist Russia, 
exaggerates Bolshevik influence in Russia and 
elsewhere prior to November 19147, and implies 
that the Socialist party of America actively 
sought to obstruct the American war effort. 
The most glaring minor error credits the A. F. 
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of L. with a membership of thirteen million in 
ıgıg, when the actual figure was closer to five 
million. Minor errors, though of little signifi- 
cance in themselves, indicate Grubbs's careless 
approach to a complex historical problem. 
Crammed with vital information on the domes- 
tic opposition to World War ı, this book must 
nevertheless be read with caution. 

MELVYN DUBOFSKY 

University of Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee 


BERNARD K. JOHNPOLL. Pacifist's Progress: Nor- 
man Thomas and the Decline of American 
Socialism. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 336. $8.95. 


Pacifisi’s Progress is not a biography of Norman 
Thomas, two of which already have been pub- 
lished, but an inquiry into Thomas’ responsi- 
bility for the extinction of the Socialist party 
of America. That question is part of a larger 
question as to why the United States is the only 
major country in which socialists have failed to 
mount and sustain a major movement. Pro- 
fessor Johnpoll’s carefully researched but un- 
flaggingly readable book is of interest, therefore, 
to historians not just of America but of other 
countries as well. 

Thomas himself liked to say that his party 
went out of business because the New Deal stole 
its immediate demands and put them into the 
statute books. Professor Johnpoll grants that 
there is some truth to the assertion and adds 
that other nonsocialist reform movements, such 
as the Fusion movement behind La Guardia, 
also splintered the Socialist party and syphoned 
off votes that might have gone to Thomas and 
his comrades. Socialism fell before liberalism. 

But there is a deeper explanation still, accord- 
ing to Professor Johnpoll—namely, Thomas’ 
“ ‘inability to conceive of politics as the art of 
choosing among possible alternatives.'" From 
the time he joined the SPA in 1918 as a Chris- 
tian pacifist until his death fifty years later, 
'Ihomas was an "ideologue" who did not know 
how to get things done. His vanity and con- 
tentiousness, Professor Johnpoll observes, made 
a badly divided party more divided still. Nor 
did Thomas know, quite, how the world worked. 
Not until the late 1930s did he perceive the 
totalitarianism in Soviet communism. Only after 
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Pearl Harbor did he recognize the threat of 
the Fascist axis. 

All this and much more Professor Johnpoll 
documents in convincing detail. He has written 
an important book on how not to succeed in 
American politics. But he overstates his case, I 
think, in claiming that Thomas in 1938 took 
over a healthy party. The Socialists had been 
mortally wounded a decade earlier by World 
War 1 and the Bolshevik Revolution. Norman 
Thomas did not kill the SPA—he presided over 
a delayed funeral. 

ARTHUR MANN 
University of Chicago 


THOMAS H. BUCKLEY. T'he United States and the 
Washington Conference, 1921-1922. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 
222. $8.50. 


As its fiftieth anniversary approaches the Wash- 
ington Conference appears headed toward an 
improved reputation. Such a fluctuation in 
reputation depends in part, of course, on the 
fluctuating concerns of the commentators. D. F. 
Fleming and other writers of the 1940s and 
1950s found the conference notable, in an ad- 
verse sense, because it had brought the “illu- 
sion" of peace and thereby deflected Americans 
from the duty of perfecting a "realistic" collec- 
tive security combination. Today, in a time of 
negotiations aimed at strategic arms limitation, 
the conference, according to the book under 
review, "deserves remembrance because it was 
the only successful arms limitation conference in 
modern history." Fortunately, however, Pro- 
fessor Buckley spends only a few lines in the 
pursuit of relevancy, and his conclusion—that 
peace is impossible through mere disarmament 
unaccompanied by political settlement—is as 
unobtrusive as it is unsurprising. 

The bulk of this book deals, rather, with 
the issues and events of the conference itself, 
set in the context of 1921-22. 'Thus examined, 
the Four, Five, and Nine-Power treaties and 
the other results of the conference appear as 
largely satisfactory accommodations to the in- 
terests of American diplomacy. Only in the 
agreement on Pacific fortifications and in the 
ambiguous disposition of the China problem 
does the author find the American bargainers 
to have made noteworthy mistakes. Otherwise 
he agrees with Senator Lodge's contemporan- 
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eous (and selfinterested) judgment that the 
conference was "on the whole pretty well done." 
The uncomplicated narrative contains no 
bombshell revelations, but it is studded with the 
kind of factual data that gives body to his- 
torical reconstruction. Two examples will sug- 
gest what the Japanese and British archives 
have yielded: Elihu Root, an American dele- 
gate, more than once secretly gave to the 
Japanese information that a person in his posi- 
tion should not have; Winston Churchill per- 
suaded the British cabinet to adopt for possible 
use against the Americans the bargaining device 
used earlier against the Germans, a paper pro- 
gram of naval construction. Such items, inter- 
esting individually become more so as they 
join others to form the most satisfying explana- 
tion yet of the way in which the American, 
British, and Japanese positions converged in 
1922. Other studies now under way will surely 
supplement this one, but they are unlikely to 
displace it. 
W. B. FOWLER 
University of Washington 


DONALD L. WINTERS. Henry Cantwell Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture, 1921-1924. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1970. Pp. x, 313. 
$8.95. 


This volume should go a long way in filling a 
gap that historians interested in the study of 
agricultural distress in the early 1920s have 
recognized as needing to be filled. The author, 
a young Ph.D., based his findings on the files 
of the secretary of agriculture, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the secretary of com- 
merce, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and the secretary of the interior— 
located mostly in the National Archives—ex- 
plored the most pertinent available primary 
sources, and has lent substance to what the 
better informed agricultural historians have 
long suspected. This, in itself, is a notable 
contribution. Unfortunately, the very materials 
that furnish strength to the study are also the 
very materials that reflect on the study and on 
Henry C. Wallace who was hardly the exciting, 
inspiring, dramatic personality that his son be- 
came a decade later. Wallace was an honest, 
diligent, hard-working, but dour man who in 
some respects was out of place in the cabinet of 
the sporty Warren G. Harding. It is difficult 
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to imagine two more different men depending 
on each other for advice and encouragement in 
the relief of the American farmer. 

Winter has traversed some familiar territory, 
but this was unavoidable in furnishing the back- 
ground for the man who during his brief span 
as secretary of agriculture was at the nerve 
center of the farmer’s quest for justice. The 
author had the good sense to minimize the 
importance of the much publicized Agricultural 
Conference of 1922, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, was a complete dud. His treatment of the 
difficulties and rivalries between Wallace and 
Herbert Hoover is the fullest in print and prob- 
ably the most significant contribution of the 
book. Even though the volume gives strong 
evidence of a scholar who has entered the field 
with a strong orientation in political and in- 
tellectual instead of social and economic his- 
tory, it still comprises a remarkable addition 
to scholarship in an area that often has been 
ignored by historians of this persuasion. Stu- 
dents of the 1920s and agricultural historians in 
general will find this a welcome addition to 
their reading lists and personal libraries. A brief 
but helpful bibliographical essay and a work- 
able index add to the value of the study. 

THEODORE SALOUTOS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


CHARLES MCKINLEY and ROBERT W. FRASE. Launch- 
ing Social Security: A Capture-and-Record Ac- 
count, 1935—1937. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 519. $12.95. 


In recent years historians have devoted increas- 
ing attention to the study of large-scale organi- 
zations and their impact on American society. 
An "organizational synthesis" of American his- 
tory has even been suggested. Yet modern 
bureaucracies pose new and difficult problems 
for the researcher. They generate masses of 
documents, make decisions by committee, and 
often consign the implementation of policy to 
people who had no role in making it. To fight 
their way through the resulting tangle, his- 
torians have resorted to various expedients, 
including team research and oral history. Now 
it appears that two social scientists, working 
as historians, anticipated these problems and 
their possible solutions more than thirty years 
ago. 
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Between November 1985 and May 1937 
Charles McKinley and Robert Frase attempted 
to "capture and record" the internal history 
of the new Social Security Administration. Al- 
though their background and interest were in 
public administration, their approach was 
largely historical. By reviewing the available 
documents and, more important, by talking to 
the men and women involved, they were able 
to piece together a coherent account of the 
organization's growth and operation in its 
crucial early months. But, like more recent 
historians who have studied private or public 
bureaucracies, they found their job increasingly 
difficult as the organization grew. Finally, Frase 
tells us, he resorted to a "shotgun attempt to 
cover everything" (p. xxiv). The manuscript 
they compiled between 1937 and 1941 includes 
long chapters on the work of the Social Security 
Board and the major bureaus, as well as on 
budget making, the structure of the organiza- 
tion, and "general management." 

The results of this effort are intriguing and 
can support either a liberal or radical inter- 
pretation of federal government activity and 
the social security system. McKinley and Frase 
show that the Social Security Board set high 
standards, especially for the recruitment of per- 
sonnel. Indeed, the zeal and political sensitivity 
of the board members led to a refusal to dele- 
gate authority and frequent interference in 
routine administrative matters. On the other 
hand the energies of the staff were often ab- 
sorbed in bureaucratic in-fighting and factional 
conflict. These disputes, however, involved per- 
sonal preferences or ambitions rather than 
policy matters. When the Republicans attacked 
the Social Security Act in the 1936 elections, 
administrators at al] levels joined in the effort 
to counter the partisan charges and to re-elect 
the Democrats. Despite these problems, the 
agency—if not the system—seems to have op- 
erated efficiently. The board initiated the old- 
age pension system without major difficulty but 
had more trouble with federal state unemploy- 
ment compensation and was able to make only 
modest progress in reforming the state public 
assistance programs. The contrast between the 
high quality of the organization and the often 
poor quality of the results, especially in the 
“welfare” area, is striking. 

Because of their closeness to the subject, Mc- 
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Kinley and Frase had considerable difficulty 
in deciding what to include or omit. In general 
they seem to have solved their problem by 
including a little of everything. This strategy 
was consistent with the "shotgun" approach, 
but it will discourage general readers. For 
specialists, however, Launching Social Security 
is a major addition to the growing historical 
literature on organizations and the American 
system of social insurance. 

DANIEL NELSON 

University of Akron 


The Wartime Journals of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
1970. Pp. xx, 1038. $12.95. 


Colonel Lindbergh's journal entries run from 
March 1938 to June 1945 with the exception 
of two notable gaps. The journals are printed 
unedited except for some justifiable omissions, 
and their usefulness is enhanced by accurate 
identifications in footnotes located at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

These annals will prove invaluable to Lind- 
bergh's future biographers and students of 
aviation history. Lindbergh mirrors the ethic 
of small-town America, displaying the familiar 
syndrome of prejudices against both non-Nordic 
stocks and the eastern seaboard Establishment. 
The loss of his privacy at the hands of news- 
hungry reporters, climaxed by the tragedy of 
1932, alienated him from FDR’s America. His 
ardent desire to escape recognition in public 
places and to live without prying eyes with his 
adored wife and later-born children bordered 
on the pathological. In a revealing passage he 
notes that he moved about with maximum 
freedom in Nazi Germany. Lindbergh pre- 
sciently sensed some of the ills of contemporary 
America, yet this book will bring small comfort 
to present leftist critics since he champions 
military training, approves of imperialism, and 
opts for fascism rather than communism as the 
choice of the lesser evil for Europe and Asia. 

Much of what Lindbergh records deals with 
technical aviation matters in Germany, Britain, 
and the United States where during the war he 
served as a trouble shooter for Ford and other 
airplane manufacturers. In this capacity he 
visited the South Pacific front in 1944 to ob- 
serve aircraft under combat conditions. He 
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draws a finely etched portrait of the war in 
these parts, and offers additional confirmation 
of both American and Japanese barbarities. 
Lindbergh proved inflexible even at forty, for 
he found it difficult to become acclimated to 
multiengined planes operating under ground 
control. Essentially a natural scientist, his de- 
scriptions of the air, sea, and terrain are mov- 
ing. In the aeromedical field Lindbergh used 
himself as a guinea pig to measure the effects 
of various types of airmanship on the human 
body. 

Lindbergh's lengthy account of his part in 
the prewar isolationist front will necessitate 
little .revision of our present historical judg- 
ment. He was purblind to the Nazi danger 
until war broke out and thereafter blamed the 
West for not averting it. A pioneer Pearl Har- 
bor revisionist, he tried to persuade Henry 
Ford to subsidize Harry Elmer Barnes in writing 
a.second round of war-guilt revelations. Lind- 
bergh relays some useful information on the 
origins of America First, the tensions within the 
organization, and the activities of local chapters 
who sponsored his anti-interventionist speeches. 

A keen observer of scientific and natural phe- 
nomena, Lindbergh was a poor guesser in the 
field of international politics. He grossly under- 
estimated British ingenuity and stamina and 
mistook for apathy America's grim determina- 
tion to win a knockout victory that he thought 
impossible as late as 1942. On the morrow of 
the Nazi surrender Lindbergh went to Germany 
to study wartime enemy advances in aviation 
and rocketry He was competent here as in 
other missions, but he once more displayed his 
insensitiveness to the chemistry of human be- 
havior by equating the planned Nazi genocide 
with the battlefield conduct of American 
soldiers on the Japanese front. 

SELIG ADLER 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


RICHARD R. LINGEMAN. Don't You Know There's 
a War On? The American Home Front, 1941- 
1945. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1970. 


Pp. 400. $7.95. 

Richard R. Lingeman, a member of the staff 
of the New York Times Book Review, has writ- 
ten a breezy, popular account of life in the 
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United States during World War 11. His book 
has a number of virtues. It is clearly written, 
straightforward, and never pedantic. It dis- 
cusses aspects of popular culture—motion pic- 
tures, sports, popular music—that historians 
have too often slighted. The author devotes 
considerable attention to wartime migration, 
civilian defense, and the black market, but his 
longest chapters are entitled “Will This Picture 
Help Win the War?" and "Pleasures, Pastimes, 
Fads and Follies.” 

Yet if the book has strengths it also has de- 
fects. Lingeman apparently cannot pass up a 
pun (because shortages prevented the use of 
rubber in girdles, he remarks, “a variety of 
tactical plans was worked out to fight the home 
front's battle of the bulge”). His judgments 
about political and economic developments are 
sometimes shaky and his facts wrong. Charles 
E. Wilson of the War Production Board was 
not “formerly of General Motors" but formerly 
of General Electric; Henry Wallace headed 
the Board not the Bureau of Economic War- 
fare; the Office of Emergency Management was 
not absorbed into the Office of War Information 
(although its Division of Information was); 
Thurman Arnold never served as attorney 
general. Then too, for a book that places such 
heavy emphasis on social trends and, indeed, 
on Willow Run as the archetypical boom town, 
there are surprising bibliographical omissions; 
there is no mention, for example, of Francis E. 
Merrill, Social Problems on the Home Front 
(1948), Robert J. Havighurst, Social History of a 
War-Boom Community (1951), or Lowell J. 
Carr and James E. Stermer, Willow Run (1952). 

At times Lingeman successfully conveys a 
sense of the quality of life in wartime America, 
but too often he fails to offer any analysis or 
evaluation and simply strings anecdotes to- 
gether in an attempt to awaken feelings of 
nostalgia. The book then becomes a source for 
answering such questions as who played for the 
1944 American League champion St. Louis 
Browns, or how Clark Kent got a 4-F deferment. 
As the publisher's blurb says, "for those over 
thirty who were in this country then, the book 
will be a trip down Memory Lane. For others 
it will be pure history." Unfortunately, those 
who venture down memory lane are apt to be- 
come lost in a forest of trivia. General readers 
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may find the trip pleasant enough, but few 
historians will find it instructive. 
RICHARD POLENBERG 
Cornell University 


ATHAN G. THEOHARIS. The Yalta Myths: An 
Issue in U.S. Politics, 1945-1955. Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 263. 
$10.00. 


This is a straightforward account of the criti- 
cisms leveled at Yalta in the decade following 
that conference. It is based largely on published 
material, including the Congressional Record, 
Senate and House hearings, political campaign 
literature, newspapers, and magazines. These are 
supplemented by interviews and a few items 
from the Truman Papers. 

Theoharis does not examine critically the 
conference and the charges against it. He 
labels the criticism irresponsible and proceeds 
from there. He lists four principal myths: that 
Alger Hiss was an important architect of the 
Yalta agreements, that Roosevelt’s mental 
acuity was failing at the time of the confer- 
ence, that Yalta brought about the communiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe, and that Yalta caused 
the fall of China to the Communists. Except 
possibly for the second item, the author is 
probably justified in assuming that these have 
already been proved to be myths. In order to 
bring some order out of the chaos of charges 
Theoharis divides the critics into three cate- 
gories. The bitterest critics he labels “extrem- 
ists.” They included such luminaries as West- 
brook Pegler and Senators Joseph McCarthy, 
Robert Taft, William Jenner, and Everett 
Dirksen. The mildest group is designated “mod- 
erates” and included, among others, John 
Foster Dulles, Thomas Dewey, and Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Occupying a middle ground between 
the “moderates” and “extremists” were the 
"partisans," who included critics such as Sena- 
tors Richard Nixon and William Knowland 
and Representative Walter Judd. 

In the period from 1945 to 1949 only the 
extremists vigorously criticized Yalta, but in 
1949 the perjury trial of Alger Hiss and the 
fall of the Chiang Kaishek regime led the 
partisans and moderates to seize upon Yalta 
for political advantage. Once in power in 
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1953, however, the moderates were embarrassed 
by the issue, and Eisenhower reneged on his 
campaign promise to repudiate the Yalta agree- 
ments. 

It is an important story, and this recounting 
will contribute much to an understanding of 
the relationship between partisan politics and 
foreign policy. Future studies will doubtless 
reveal more of the inside story as scholars 
delve into the unpublished papers of the 
period. 

RAYMOND A. ESTHUS 
Tulane University 


R. HARRISON WAGNER. United States Policy to- 
ward Latin America: A Study in Domestic and 
International Politics. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. 246. $7.95. 


In this perceptive analysis of postwar Latin 
American policy, Professor Wagner stresses two 
constant themes of the United States: "Tt has 
judged the relevance of any proposed form of 
inter-American cooperation in the light of its 
central concern, namely, preventing any event 
that might invite a challenge to United States 
military power in the Western Hemisphere. 
And it has attempted to accomplish this objec- 
tive with the smallest possible drain on its 
political and economic resources." In delineat- 
ing these themes, Wagner joins that school of 
thought stressing military security as the most 
important objective of United States policy; 
sometimes business interests profit, but inci- 
dentally. He is not overly critical because there 
were only modest benefits for Latin America; 
indeed, he argues that American economic 
policies "have been reasonable attempts to 
serve a much more complex set of purposes 
than the purposes implied in most critical 
discussions." 

Professor Wagner, a political scientist, uses 
the 1945-61 period to illustrate his thesis that 
a combination of complex international and 
domestic forces has determined United States 
policy. Within this context, Wagner seems to 
conclude that little more could have been done. 
When the United States did move ahead, with 
such things as the creation of the International 
Finance Corporation (1954), the Inter-American 
Development Bank (1958), and the Alliance for 
Progress (1961), it was only because of crises 
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that were initiated by international commu- 
nism and that brought about renewed United 
States concern for its military security. 

Readers looking for a historical treatment 
of postwar economic policy will find it here 
only in modest outline. What they will find in 
more detail is a well-done analysis of the do- 
mestic and international forces affecting the 
decisions of the Truman and Eisenhower ad. 
ministrations on economic policy for Latin 
America. 

The documentation—over four hundred 
notes for two hundred pages—is impressive. A 
formal bibliography would have been helpful. 
This is a useful book that will be of interest 
to economists and political scientists as well 
as historians. 

ROGER R. TRASK 
Macalester College 


ERIK BARNOUW. The Image Empire. (A History 
of Broadcasting in the United States. Volume 
3—from 1953.) New York: Oxford University 


Press. 1970. Pp. 396. $9.75. 


The final volume of a three-part history of 
American broadcasting, The Image Empire 
begins with an illuminating analysis of tele- 
vision programming in the early ı950s. But as 
the story approaches 1970, it turns increasingly 
from description to dogma. In the end its 
central thesis is that the broadcasting industry 
is essentially an instrument for extending 
business-militarist imperialism abroad while 
tranquilizing and distracting domestic opinion. 

This thesis may well bear further investiga- 
tion. In this book, however, the argument does 
not seem convincing—in part, perhaps, because 
it is presented with so few reservations and in 
part because the documentation for the charge 
is highly selective and circumstantial. 

The book's many virtues include a fascinating 
discussion of early television drama and ex- 
cellent accounts of developments such as the 
television documentary, the telefilm, and public 
television. Considerable attention is also given 
to the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
and various commercial evidences of America's 
"image empire" abroad. The entire study is 
extremely well written, though its strict chron- 
ological framework frequently requires the 
author to jump abruptly from one subject to 
another. 
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Many topics receive surprisingly little atten- 
tion in this work, among them the rise of the 
"talk shows," variety and musical programming, 
children's programs, and sports coverage. With 
the exception of Edward R. Murrow no broad- 
casting figure is treated at any length; all of 
the important characters are political leaders. 
Even in the political realm major subjects such 
as campaign advertising and the disputes over 
the equal time and fairness doctrines are only 
touched upon. The relationship between tele- 
vision and domestic unrest, including the ob- 
servations of the Kerner Commission, is also 
overlooked. 

One book cannot do everything. But the 
omissions of this book lead one to wish that 
somewhat less space had been given to familiar 
political narratives, many of which are merely 
rewritten from other secondary accounts. Occa- 
sionally political material is carelessly pre- 
sented. It is difficult, for example, to see how 
the author can confuse the opportunistic 
motives of Joseph McCarthy with the rigid 
moralistic motives of Secretary Dulles, no matter 
what judgment he passes on their actions. The 
author not only misquotes President Johnson 
at one point, but also identifies the line as the 
conclusion of a 1964 speech when actually it 
came in the middle of a speech given in 1965. 

The Image Empire is always highly interest- 
ing, but it is at its best when it focuses on the 
internal dynamics of the broadcasting industry. 
When it moves in other directions, it becomes 
less scholarly, less original, and less persuasive. 
Yet the author's major concerns seem to lie 
precisely in these other directions as is demon- 
strated by the fact that the single document 
included in the appendix to this study is the 
CIA Act of 1949. 

LEE W. HUEBNER 
The White House 


ROBERT G. WEISBORD and ARTHUR STEIN. Bitter- 
sweet Encounter: The Afro-American and the 
American Jew. Foreword by c. ERIC LINCOLN. 
(Contributions in Afro-Àmerican and African 
Studies, Number 5. Westport, Conn.: Negro 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xxvii, 242. $11.50. 


Professors Weisbord and Stein have made the 
first attempt to survey the course of black- 
Jewish relations in American history. They have 
chosen to give more attention to Negro feelings 
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about Jews than to Jewish attitudes and actions 
toward Negroes; to concentrate on recent de- 
velopments; and to focus on events in New 
York. For sources they have depended chiefly 
on existing monographs, newspapers, reports 
of private and public agencies, and polemical 
and analytical articles in the Jewish and Afro- 
American magazines. 'They do not utilize manu- 
script collections, organizational archives, or 
interview materials. 

The book simply scratches the surface. New 
York is not the nation, and for valid generaliza- 
tions we need analyses of Negro-Jewish relations 
in other cities. Clearly concerned with exploring 
and commenting on the tensions arising from 
race prejudice among Jews and from anti 
Semitism among Negroes, the authors have 
frankly stressed the bitter side of the "Bitter- 
sweet Encounter." They give detailed attention 
to such matters as the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
school dispute and the controversy that arose 
over the anti-Semitic sentiments expressed by 
a leader in the Mt. Vernon, New York, CORE 
chapter. The book is thus unbalanced, and 
inadequate attention is accorded to the dispro- 
portionate support given by Jews to the Negroes' 
cause over the years—a fact well recognized by 
blacks as the public opinion polls demonstrate. 
Thus, for example, while the authors refer to 
the fact that Jews have played a particularly 
important role in the twentieth-century civil 
rights movement, specific data are lacking. Im- 
portant figures like Joel and Arthur Spingarn, 
Jack Greenberg, and Morris Milgram are re- 
ferred to quite casually. À number of key in- 
dividuals are simply not mentioned—including 
Louis Marshall counsel for many critical 
NAACP court cases, especially in the fight 
against the white primary; Stephen Currier, 
who heavily subsidized the Southern Voter 
Education Project in 1962-64; and other leaders 
and financial pillars of the movement. Again in 
the case of CORE, the role of chief counsel 
Car] Rachlin and of Marvin Rich, the organiza- 
tion's influential community relations director, 
has not been examined. In another area the 
authors fail to deal with the contributions that 
Jewish scholars have made to black studies— 
from Franz Boas, Melville Herskovits, and Otto 
Klineberg, through Frank Tannenbaum and 
Herbert Aptheker, to Leon Litwack, Gilbert 
Osofsky, and Gary T. Marx. 
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What the authors have demonstrated very 
successfully is that in the encounter between 
blacks and Jews lies an important area for 
future research and investigation. 

AUGUST MEIER 
Kent State University 


JOHN GALLOWAY. The Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion. Rutherford, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press. 1970. Pp. 578. $18.00. 


HENRY F. GRAFF. The Tuesday Cabinet: Delib- 
eration and Decision on Peace and War under 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. 200. $6.95. 


TOWNSEND HOOPES. The Limits of Intervention 
(An Inside Account of How the Johnson Policy 
of Escalation in Vietnam Was Reversed). New 
York: David McKay Company. 1969. Pp. ix, 
245. $5.95. 


Little more than one-fourth of John Galloway's 
absurdly expensive book consists of historical 
narrative; the remainder is made up of fifteen 
appendixes, most of which are available else- 
where in government documents. The author's 
account adds very little to what we already 
know about the Tonkin Gulf resolution. His 
description of the atmosphere in the Senate 
chamber on the day Senator Fulbright assured 
his colleagues that “our boats did not convoy 
or support or back up any South Vietnamese 
naval vessels that were engaged in... . attacks" 
is probably the best section in this treatment of 
those fateful weeks in 1964 when an unin- 
terested Congress thought it was giving the 
president a “pro forma expression of American 
patriotism." 

This last insight, Lyndon Johnson's analysis 
of the likely North Vietnamese reaction to the 
resolution, was told to Henry Graff, but it 
accurately describes the atmosphere on Capitol 
Hil where, as Galloway says, the short debate 
was sandwiched between sundry topics, includ- 
ing the Big Horn National Recreation Area. 
Graffs book is an inquiry into the pathology 
of the Vietnam War and the progressive de- 
generation of the decision-making process at 
the highest level. Not that the author had in- 
tended it to come out that way when he began 
his conversations with the president and his 
aides in 1965. Far from it. His aim, and that 
of those who had invited him to Washington, 
was to present a sympathetic account of the 
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goings-on inside the president's closest circle, 
those who met with him for Tuesday lunch 
inside the family dining room of the White 
House. No one talked about where or when 
Graffs report would appear, but the White 
House Press Ofhce knew that he had a first 
refusal agreement with the New York Times 
Magazine. 

Graff began the first of his several visits to 
Washington when the hawks were all in ful 
plumage and bustling about brimming with 
confidence in themselves and their mission; the 
last time he saw President Johnson he con- 
cluded that the latter believed "he had been 
led down a slippery path by men he had relied 
on too implicitly, and that he would willingly 
barter anything he owned or deserved for the 
chance of being able to retrace his steps." Graff 
prepared three articles for the Times Magazine, 
two of which appeared there. The third, notes 
Graff, did not seem to have the immediacy of 
news, and has not been printed before. Graff 
proved to be a genius in selecting his questions 
so that his interviewees could reflect upon such 
matters as the “Munich Analogy" (Johnson 
pushed it back once to 1917—“the Kaiser 
thought we wouldn't fight”), the rising threat of 
neo-isolationism, and the nature of the opposi- 
tion (Dean Rusk opined that it was so effective 
because "the Communist apparatus is working 
all around the world"). 

Sometimes Graff did raise specific issues. 
There was the question he asked Walt Rostow, 
for example: Why hadn't the Soviets supplied 
Hanoi with surface-to-surface missiles? Because, 
came the answer, “We are exercising restraint." 
Hanoi's air defenses were the most sophisticated 
in the world, added Rostow. But American 
pilots had turned in a "very great performance. 
... We use special weapons so as not to kill 
civilians." 

Graff thus witnessed Johnson's final agoniz- 
ing over the war. During their last conversa- 
tion the president rambled on about the “un- 
patriotic sentiments of the Department of State" 
and the "cheap press." “The government is in- 
filtrated," Johnson declared at one point, “and 
the airwaves are infiltrated.” But if Townsend 
Hoopes is right, the biggest covey of doves 
turned up in the Pentagon, within earshot of 
Robert McNamara’s droning computers. Hoopes 
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tells the story of how the enemy's 1968 Tet 
offensive revealed these dissenters to one 
another. But his book begins with an informa- 
tive discussion of the Kennedy administration's 
proposed solution to "wars of liberation" be- 
fore it moves on to a consideration of the re- 
sults. Taking proposed solution and results 
together, as Hoopes has done here, we have a 
powerful indictment of foreign policy. “We 
seem to be proceeding on the assumption that 
the way to eradicate Viet Cong," observed a 
fellow dove to Hoopes in 1965, "is to destroy 
all the village structures, defoliate all the 
jungles, and then cover over the entire surface 
of South Vietnam with asphalt." The story ends 
with the now-famous episode in which Clark 
Clifford transforms himself into the biggest dove 
of them all, and, with the aid of Dean Acheson 
and others, persuades the president to order 
a partial halt in the bombing. 

Robert McNamara told Graff in 1968 that he 
now thought it essential to have a thorough 
critique of American involvement in Vietnam, 
going back to the Second World War. How 
unfortunate for the nation at the time that the 
secretary of defense took so long in coming to 
that conclusion; how fortunate for future de- 
cision makers that we now have the Pentagon 
Papers. 
LLOYD C. GARDNER 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


MAGNUS MÖRNER, editor. Race and Class in Latin 
America. (Institute of Latin American Studies, 
Columbia University) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 309. $10.00. 


This volume that Magnus Mórner has carefully 
edited contributes substantially to historical 
knowledge of complex topics. The thirteen con- 
tributors include historians, anthropologists, 
sociologists, political scientists, and geographers 
from various countries. They treat problems 
that in time range from pre-Hispanic native 
groups to current immigrations from Asia, 
Africa, and Europe and in area cover the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Central America, and 
the continent of South America. Unlike most 
collective works of this nature, all the essays are 
of high quality. One could only wish that space 
had permitted the inclusion of contributions by 
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Fernando Cámara Barbachano, Juan Comas, 
Marvin Harris George A. Kubler, Seymour 
Menton, and D. F. Sola. 

The papers were the outcome of a conference 
on race and class in Latin America during the 
national period organized by Professor Mórner, 
co-sponsored by the Latin American programs 
at Cornell and Columbia Universities and held 
in New York, December 16-18, 1965. The prin- 
cipal aims, as reflected in the present volume, 
were, first, to focus scholarly attention on topics 
that have largely been neglected if not ignored; 
second, to survey the present state of scholarly 
knowledge regarding race and class; and third, 
to encourage reinterpretations and reformula- 
tions on more solid information. Many current 
generalizations on these topics are in fact 
scholarly or popular myths, more often based 
on outmoded theories and prejudices than on 
verified data. By assessing the state of the art, 
the present volume is designed to open up 
fruitful lines of research in a variety of such 
related fields as demography, social psychology, 
cultural and legal history, and historical ac- 
culturation. 

The disparate approaches are grouped into 
four parts. Part ı concerns the abolition of 
slavery and its aftermath. Gonzalo Aguirre 
Beltrán's contribution on integration of the 
Negro into the national society of Mexico, 
Carlos M. Rama's essay on the passing of the 
Afro-Uruguayans from a caste to a class society, 
and Richard Graham's survey of the abolitionist 
movement in Brazil are all rich in new data 
that support important reconsiderations. Their 
findings put in serious jeopardy the prevailing 
notion that independence was merely a political 
not a social revolution. In Mexico, for instance, 
abolition of slavery was part of a general shift 
from a caste to a class society that changed the 
social structures of the new republic. The in- 
dependence movements had mass support from 
Negroes and Afro-Mexicans who saw in them 
new routes of social mobility. Much the same 
situation occurred in Uruguay. Graham high- 
lights the fact that the Brazilian slaves hastened 
abolition by fleeing in large numbers from the 
uneconomic colonial plantations. Their dissen- 
sion, coupled with external pressures from the 
British, brought an end to slavery. 

Part 2 considers immigration, stratification, 
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and race relations during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Peru, the Dominican Republic, and the 
city of Sáo Paulo, Brazil. Mario C. Vázquez 
shows that immigrants made a considerable 
impact on Peru, that Negroes were more num- 
erous than anyone had realized, and that the 
general mixing of races and cultures of the 
period extended even to native Indian commu- 
nities, which were previously thought to be 
closed and impervious. Harry Hoetink’s new 
data on the Dominican Republic emphasize a 
curious distinction between the “first” and the 
“second” families and groups and a shifting 
relationship from one to the other in the 
political, social, and economic realms. Florestan 
Fernandes’ important contribution on Säo 
Paulo works out the complex relationships be- 
tween the European—largely Italian—immi- 
grants who displaced slave labor, and ex-slaves 
who as rural then urbanized proletariat had 
improved neither their social nor economic 
position as freedmen. It was not until the 
"Second Industrial Revolution" of the 1930s 
that Afro-Brazilians began to be absorbed more 
fully into the society, culture, and economics 
of republican Brazil. This and other treat- 
ments in the volume reject the romantic moon- 
shine voiced by Frank Tannenbaum and others 
that Brazil was the paragon of racial coexis- 
tence. Fernandes also discusses and dismisses the 
notion that immigrants introduced racial pre- 
judice. It was endemic. The first immigrants 
who felt its sting finally overcame it. 

Nineteenth-century Indo-American societies 
undergo scrutiny in part 3. Moises Gonzälez 
Navarro reiterates and extends findings he first 
published in 1954 on Mexican native groups 
under the republic. When the Indians were 
stripped of their special colonial ward status, 
they were subjected as "citizens" to debt peon- 
age and disenfranchised by states on grounds 
of illiteracy. During most of the nineteenth 
century native groups were in revolt. 

Constant political and military turmoil en- 
couraged miscegenation. The Mexican Revolu- 
tion of 1910 defined the final transition from a 
neocolonial caste system to an open society, 
although as late as 1940 marriage partners were 
still recorded by race. 

Manning Nash focused on what impact the 
Industrial Revolution and the entrance of 
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Mexico and Guatemala into the international 
economy had on Indian communities. T'wo gen- 
eral patterns emerged. In one the natives in 
nuclear mountainous enclaves were essentially 
bypassed. As a defensive stance against the 
capitalist pressures, they reformulated their in- 
herited cultures to provide a complex system for 
exchange of goods under hierarchical structures 
of political and spiritual power that minimized 
intergroup frictions. In the coastal regions and 
areas where commercial haciendas produced 
export goods, Indian cultures were devastated. 
Natives generally became deculturated peon 
wage-earners, along with Afro-Mexicans and 
mestizos of the same economic class. 

Somewhat the same message is conveyed by 
Frangois Chevalier's inquiry into the official 
1920s Indianist program in Peru. After nearly 
a century of considering that Indian commu- 
nities were obstacles to progress, the 1920 
Constitution recognized them as legal entities 
and made the state responsible for protecting 
them. Chevalier shows that this sudden shift 
in view partially came about through the rise 
to political prominence of various new middle 
groups in Peruvian society who were more 
sensitive than previous oligarchs to the misery 
of highland Indians. President Augusto Leguia 
capitalized on this sensitivity by promising and 
securing remedial legislation; once the laws were 
on the books Leguia abandoned this sponsor- 
ship, and for many years allowed the legislation 
to remain a dead letter. Chevalier points out 
the paradox: the products—wool, leather, and 
cattle—that created affluence and the middle 
groups commercialized Indian lands and thus 
encouraged increased despoliation. He writes 
that "the injuries inflicted upon the Indian 
were, in great part, a consequence of the brutal 
penetration of a modern economy into the rural 
world of the highlands.” 

The final section of the work reports on the 
state of knowledge about race and class rela- 
tionships. Charles Anderson notes that while 
fellow political scientists agree on the im- 
portance of class and race, they have no con- 
sistent or coherent notion of what the terms 
mean, and generally are vague or misleading 
when attempting to relate them to theories 
about Latin American politics. Octavio Ianni, 
a Marxist, also attacks the myth of racial demo- 
cracy in Brazil and surveys studies on the accul- 
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turation of Indians. Of special interest is his 
summary of the difficulties that even Brazilian 
researchers, let along foreign, face in race-class 
studies, given the official desire to preserve the 
myth and to maintain a social status quo. Per- 
haps the most important essay in part 4 is 
Mórner's own summary of historical research 
on race relations in Latin America during the 
national period. Based on a survey of the litera- 
ture, he sets up six main priorities for future 
research. Since this essay, his own Race Mixture 
in the History of Latin America (1967) has ap- 
peared, synthesizing much recent and earlier 
research. 

With rising public, popular, and scholarly 
interest in these topics, Race and Class in Latin 
America is an especiall timely and seminal. 
book. Not only should it prove valuable to 
specialists on Latin America, but to compara- 
tive studies where many of its insights and 
theoretical concepts are applicable. This work 
is highly recommended. 

THOWARD F. CLINE 


JAMES W. WILKIE and EDNA MONZÓN DE WILKIE. 
México visto en el siglo XX: Entrevistas de 
historia oral. Ramón Beteta. Marte R. Gómez. 
Manuel Gómez Morin. Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano. Miguel Palomar y Vizcarra. Emilio Portes 
Gil. Jesus Silva Herzog. México, D. F:: Instituto 
Mexicano de Investigaciones Económicas; dis- 
trib. by "Cuadernos Americanos," México, D. F. 


1969. Pp. x, 770. $9.00. 


A collection of oral histories is very much like 
life: interesting but not easily amenable to 
organization. The personal accounts of seven 
prominent Mexicans provide great insight into 
the functioning of the Mexican political system 
and the evolution of political thought since the 
Revolution. For the reader, however, the task 
of plowing through the material is lengthy, but 
he is aided by an analytical index. The seven 
personalities all played important roles in the 
shaping of the course of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, although not all were working toward the 
same goals. 

In alphabetical order, the interviewees are: 
Ramón Beteta, politician and treasurer, who 
held important political positions in five ad- 
ministrations; Marte R. Gómez, agrarian leader 
and participant in many of the early regimes 
that defined Mexico's land policy; Manuel 
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Gömez Morin, a founder of the opposition 
right-wing Partido de Acciön Nacional and a 
participant in pre-Cärdenas governments and 
in the drafting of early laws concerning, among 
other things, income taxes and agricultural 
credit; Vicente Lombardo Toledano, theoreti- 
cian and militant Marxist, participant in the 
formation of many labor organizations, and 
opposition candidate for the presidency in 
1952; Miguel Palomar y Vizcarra, militant Cath- 
olic, who played an important role in the re- 
ligious uprisings of the twenties; Emilio Portes 
Gil, former president, who sbaped agrarian and 
labor policies and guided Mexico through some 
early crises; Jesüs Silva Herzog, economist and 
historian, who was influential both as partici- 
pant in and critical observer of Mexico's history. 

As the Wilkies pointed out in the introduc- 
tion, the value of the book lies principally in 
the light that these men shed on the events of 
the 1930s. Although there is little in the way 
of new information in the comments of these 
men, the comparisons of their opinions and 
viewpoints can provide an understanding of 
the interplay among different approaches to 
given problems. The book is basically devoted 
to the study of three topics that appear to have 
been of interest to the Wilkies and in which all 
the interviewees played an important role: the 
Cristero movement of the 1920s, the impact of 
Cárdenas on Mexico's political life, and the 
role of communist ideology on the country's 
political evolution. Evidently other topics were 
discussed at great length throughout the inter- 
views, but James Wilkie's questions and his 
strongest personal interventions are directly 
related to these three topics. 

In a short review even the flavor of the book 
is hard to convey, but the differing approaches 
to the Mexican Revolution may provide some 
illustration of what may be found by persistent 
digging. Of it Ramón Beteta said that “we 
understand . . . not only social reforms, but 
also we take as revolutionary acts all those 
which mean equipping the country with an 
infrastructure. . . . In England, for example, 
where these changes have also occurred, they 
would not be called revolutionary" (p. 32). 
Marte Gómez noted that the closing of the path 
to agrarian communism was, from the Mexican 
point of view, “a recourse to give the ejidatario 
tranquility and stability" (p. 102). Miguel Gómez 
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Morín recognized that the revolution has social 
content but argues that much of what has been 
accomplished “has been done by the Mexican 
people in spite of the Revolution! Who knows 
what might have been achieved in Mexico if 
it were not for what is presently usurped in the 
name of the Revolution" (p. 215). Lombardo 
Toledano is unequivocal in stating that the 
Mexican Revolution was not socialistic and 
that many things cannot be accomplished in his 
country because it is capitalistic (p. 297). Palo- 
mar y Vizcarra claims that the 1917 constitution 
was "the work of a few miserable people at the 
service of North American sectarianism" (p. 
437). Portes Gil proudly said that "I had to 
demonstrate that I was going to create a radi- 
cally revolutionary government. . . . And for- 
tunately I fulfilled that task" (p. 545). Silva 
Herzog points out that the revolution was not a 
bourgeois one; "it was a popular, peasant, 
nationalistic revolution" (p. 692). But he also 
quotes an incisive phrase of another Mexican 
when asked to judge more recent accomplish- 
ments: "Incense smells nice but ends up stain- 
ing the idol" (p. 708). 

It is a shame that some of the rich material 
that the Wilkies collected in their interviews 
with and written responses from Lázaro Cár- 
denas were not included in this volume; hints 
of these discussions appear in this book and 
excerpts are included in their other writings. It 
is evident that Cárdenas influenced the selection 
of many of the people included in this volume. 

On balance, these interviews add little to our 
knowledge of Mexican histroy. They show the 
courtesy and willingness of seven Mexican in- 
tellectuals and politicians to talk at length with 
visiting scholars but without either opening 
themselves to a deeper and possibly critical 
understanding or leaving the security of their 
own well-known frames of reference. They do, 
however, have a heuristic value: the well- 
informed reader can find suggestions for addi- 
tional research on political aspects of Mexican 
history. Finally, while it is probably impossible 
to conduct a completely "objective" interview, 
the authors clearly had preconceived hypotheses 
about the functioning of the Mexican system, 
which might have been set forth more clearly 
at the beginning. 

DAVID BARKIN 
El Colegio de México 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Peter Paret, in his review article "Assignments 
New and Old" (AHR, 76 [1971]: 119-26), noted 
two weaknesses of diplomatic history as it is 
written today: an unwillingness to devote seri- 
ous attention to the ideas that stand behind the 
diplomats and "an equally pervasive refusal to 
explore the emotional sources and psychological 
impact of policy." What Paret is suggesting is 
that the jet-age historian must try to get inside 
his subject (as Erikson did with Martin Luther), 
explaining foreign policy in terms of private 
feelings and political philosophy. My only ob- 
jection is to Professor Paret's implicit assump- 
tion that diplomatists as a rule withhold part of 
themselves, when, ‘in fact, their personal 
thoughts and idiosyncrasies are probably better 
known than the documents they sign, thanks to 
journalists and to their friends' habit of keep- 
ing diaries or notes that usually become books. 

THOMAS M. IAMS 

U.S. Embassy, Lisbon 


PROFESSOR PARET REPLIES: 


My article, which discussed William Langer and 
the interpretation of foreign affairs, not diplo- 
macy itself, may have reflected a general belief 
that all sane men as a rule withhold part of 
themselves, but so far as I can see implied noth- 
ing about degrees of personal reserve shown by 
diplomats. 

May I, in turn, point to an implicit assump- 
tion in Mr. Iiams’ letter with which I would 
regretfully agree: The quality of work done by 
most instant historians tends to be on a par 
with the accomplishments of the jet-age diplo- 
mats they write about. 

PETER PARET 
Historische Kommission 
zu Berlin 


TO THE EDITOR: 


My perusal of the AHR is rather irregular, but 
coming across Robert V. Allen's review of B. I. 
Marushkin's History and Politics: American 
Bourgeois Historiography of Soviet Society 
(AHR, 76 [1971]: 475), I am moved to protest. 
Mr. Allen is no doubt correct in his resent- 
ment of Marushkin's invectives; in a Soviet 
book on an American topic they are rather de 
rigueur. But a reviewer of Soviet books who 
cannot look beyond the smoke screen of 
vituperation in Soviet writing on the United 
States does a poor job indeed. What Mr. Allen 
should have stressed is the other side of the 
coin: Marushkin's detailed, and not entirely 
unfair, knowledge of American scholarship on 
the Soviet Union and on historical subjects in 
general. I have read the book myself and was 
rather impressed by the scope of American 
scholarship that the author manages to convey 
to his Soviet readers, One wonders sometimes 
whether there does not exist, behind the vilifica- 
tion, a secret wish to popularize American views 
of history and of the Soviet Union to Soviet 
audiences. Being quoted in Marushkin's book 
almost as frequently as Lenin and George Ken- 
nan, I have no objection to seeing my views 
matched against those of the party, even at the 
price of some distortion. It seems to me that 
there are two ways of reviewing Soviet books. 
Mr. Allen has dealt with only one side, the side 

that perpetuates prejudice and rancor. 
THEODORE H. VON LAUE 

Clark University 


DR. ALLEN REPLIES: 


It would not basically alter the essence of my 
review of Mr. Marushkin's book to add that, 
like the curate's egg, "parts of it were excel- 
lent," for there is neither optimism nor charity 
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enough in me to discern any intent on his part 
to communicate a balanced assessment of Ameri- 
can writing on Soviet history. The diligence 
with which he has read in the field does not 
compensate for the manner of presenting his 
argument, flecked as it is with such words as 
fal'sifikatsiia (falsification), izvrashchenie (dis- 
tortion or antinauchnaia (unscholarliness). 
These words seem so far beyond the bounds of 
scholarly discussion—especially when it is noted 
that all acts of the Soviet state are presented 
with uncritical and glowing praise—that I feel 
that if there is any rancor in this situation it is 
not of my creating. From more judicious Soviet 
scholars than Mr. Marushkin one can accept al- 
most equally hard language, saying to them, in 
the words of Owen Wister's Trampas, “When 
you call me that, smile," since one does feel that 
they are seeking to make their points through 
reasoned argument rather than vehemence. I do 
not see any smile in Mr. Marushkin's prose. 
ROBERT V. ALLEN 
Library of Congress 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his article "Cultural Strain and Protestant 
Liberalism" (AHR, 76 [1971]: 386-411), William 
R. Hutchison puts forth a number of provoca- 
tive notions. Particularly important is the often 
ignored relationship between religious ideas 
and cultural conditioning. In my own research 
("American Christian Thinkers and the Func- 
tion of War, 1860-1920" [Ph.D. dissertation, 


University of Kansas, 1970]), I was struck by the : 


frequency. with which religious leaders reflected 
cultural values, not pristine theology, in the 
formation of their views on war. If I under- 
stand his argument, Professor Hutchison has 
vivified James Dombrowski's 1936 thesis that 
Social Gospelers made the kingdom of God re- 
semble a country club and has reinforced the 
importance of Walter Rauschenbusch's frequent 
concerns, at the turn of the century, about the 
need for clergymen to reassert their leadership 
over the nation, despite their loss of control 
over social reform movements. 

I am troubled, however, by the ambiguity of 
several of his ideas. For one thing, Hutchison 
provides us no clear definition of liberalism. 
Among “liberals” mentioned in footnote 1, 
page 407, he includes Charles A. Briggs who 
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was liberal in theology, but not in social theory, 
and G. B. Smith, who with Shirley Jackson Case 
and Frank H. Foster went far beyond liberal- 
ism's reliance on such essentially traditional 
ideas as divine omnipotence, ethical absolutism, 
and clerical primacy. Neither does he, for that 
matter, define conservativism (p. 394). What 
would he do, for example, with Archibald A. 
Hodge's strangely "liberal" remark in 1886 
about the need to bring about belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man? I am convinced that close reading of “con- 
servative" and "liberal" theologians in this 
period reveals more similarity than Hutchison 
indicates. Neither group rejected the ideas of 


the divine control of history, thus relying on 


the traditional idea of man's limited freedom, 
or of the need for the Church's domination over 
society. It is not until one gets to Walter 
Rauschenbusch and W. D. P. Bliss that one 
reads ideas such as that the Church is only one 
of many social agencies (rather than the only 
and most effective); it is not before the writings 
of Case, Smith, G. B. Foster, D. C. Macintosh, 
and Frank Hugh Foster (ca. 1910-20) that one 
begins to see fundamental changes in theology 
(that is, "modernism"). It is also clear that most 
religious leaders in this period were essentially 
fearful of democracy unless it had ecclesiastical 
controls; that is, they were heirs of earlier pes- 
simism about Jacksonian America. 

Despite the size of his survey, moreover, 
Hutchison relies, as he admits on pages 410-11, 
on a highly limited number of subjects—thirty- 


three. In addition he uses their biographies, not 


their writings, to discover responses to such is- 
sues as party allegiance, civil rights, and World 
War 1. This method is misleading, in large part 
because few biographies of religious leaders 
have escaped the tendency to praise their sub- 
jects. On the issue of participation in World 
War 1, for example, my study of the writings of 
these leaders in wartime reveals that, of the 
eighteen men Hutchison mentions as living in 
1917, none except Rauschenbusch was skeptical 
of the war's justness; some, like Abbott and Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde, were “reluctant followers 
of the Wilsonian position” not because they op- 
posed the war but rather because they were 
followers of Theodore Roosevelt; some, like 
John Wright Buckham, A. C. Knudson, and 
Newman Smyth, were silent on the war ques- 
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tion; and some, like Henry Churchill King, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and George Herron, 
were avid Wilsonians. Biographies and auto- 
biographies of these men, by contrast, tend to 
reflect the disillusionment of the interwar pe- 
riod and hence indicate a more critical ap- 
proach, in retrospect, to the war. On another 
issue, "attitude toward labor movement," what 
does it mean when Hutchison indicates that 
fifty-eight per cent were "highly sympathetic"? 
Perhaps Rauschenbusch, Bliss, and Harry Ward 
would qualify as notable sympathizers, but few 
religious liberals accepted the idea of the labor 
strike. T'he tendency was, as Washington Glad- 
den argued in 1885, to defend labor's right to 
organize but not its right to strike. Religious 
leaders encouraged cooperative discussion in- 
stead. Or, on the issue of Negro rights, what 
was an "advanced position"? Henry Ward 
Beecher, mentioned on page 411 as a Black Re- 
publican, may have defended emancipation, 
but he also backed Andrew Johnson's position 
on equality of the races. So did Phillips Brooks. 
I would also question where Hutchison found 
that two-thirds of the fifteen were anti-imperial- 
ists. In the writings that these fifteen men pro- 
duced from 1898 to 1901. I found only Rausch- 
enbusch to be an anti-imperialist. Bishop Henry 
Codman Potter, not mentioned in the article, 
was both antiwar and antiimperialism but 
moved away from that position in 1899. Wash- 
ington Gladden was an avid imperialist in 1901 
but in 19o5 indicated he may have been too 
optimistic about his country's intentions. How 
many, in short, were anti-imperialists in 1898? 
How many became so after the damage had 
been done? In short, biographical analysis for 
such men is not as reliable as the analysis of 
their writings and manuscripts. 

In a word, Professor Hutchison has provided 
a somewhat fresh approach to the problem of 
religious leadership in the years 1875-1920, but 
I think he fails to define his subject matter pre- 
cisely or to indicate why he ultimately relied on 
so few men, on biographies and not primary 
sources, and on questions (pp. 410-11) that are 
misleading. 


D. E. BIGHAM | 
Indiana State University, 
Evansville 
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PROFESSOR HUTCHISON REPLIES: 


Since I must disagree with many of Professor 
Bigham's criticisms, it would be pleasant at least 
to be able to accept the favorable estimates in 
his opening remarks. But he has misread the 
conclusions of the essay. My investigation 
tended more to refute than to support a 
country-club image of liberalism. It also modi- 
fied, without entirely nullifying, the view that 
the late nineteenth-century clergy had suffered 
severe loss of prestige. 

I am afraid that, on the whole, Mr. Bigham 
became carried away with his objections to cer- 
tain statistics given at the end of the appendix 
and lost nearly all contact with the article itself. 
His query about Briggs is a case in point. Of 
course Briggs was a conservative on social re- 
form. The essay and the statistical chart both 
stressed repeatedly the distinction between 
those theological liberals who advocated the 
Social Gospel and those who did not. When 
Social Gospelers were singled out for special 
treatment, Briggs was not among those selected. 

My investigation could have been based on 
somewhat different groups of religious liberals 
and conservatives, and I am sure other scholars 
will study groups that axe defined differently. 
There was no ambiguity, however, about the 
way in which these particular samples were 
selected. We used a criterion of intentionality, 
which means that we included those who made 
it clear that they supported, or that they op- 
posed, the so-called New Theology. Our pro- 
cedure was identical in procedure with the use 
of membership lists as evidence of adherence to 
particular ideological positions or configura- 
tions. Since membership lists can distort by in- 
cluding nominal adherents and by omitting real 
ones, the kind of criterion we were obliged to 
use—expressed or demonstrated support—is not 
necessarily an inferior one. 

Mr. Bigham's problem at this point is that he 
doubts whether there was any genuine liberal 
movement to adhere to— whether there were 
any "fundamental changes in theology"— before 
the decade 1910-20. On such an assumption we 
would admittedly have no liberal or conservative 
factions. We would also have no explanation 
for the controversies that inflamed American 
religion between 1875 and 1g15 and almost no 
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explanation for the rise of fundamentalism. But 
the assumption, I would say, is quite unhistori- 
cal. If Mr. Bigham imagines that sentiments 
favoring the brotherhood of man might make a 
liberal "strange" or otherwise, out of the 
younger Hodge—the scourge of liberalism in 
the 1880s—then I think he has not given his 
implied "close reading" to the theological dis- 
cussions of this period. 

What he has read for his dissertation, I take 
it, are the writings on war. And he has appar- 
ently found, as I have, that on questions of war, 
race, and imperialism (if not on other issues of 
social reform), there was precious little differ- 
ence between theological liberals and theologi- 
cal conservatives. The proportions of pacifists 
and imperialists, for example, are rather similar 
within each faction. But his inference from this 
—an inference tinged with indignation that the 
theological dissenters were not thoroughgoing 
twentieth-century radicals as you and I would 
have been—is that the theological differences 
were historically insignificant. And that, I think, 
is a position that will not stand up. 

It is Mr. Bigham’s prerogative to regret that 
Protestant liberalism was not, theologically, the 
Free Religious Association. But it was not. It 
was a more influential and massively important 
movement whose differences with orthodoxy 
largely defined the controversial history of the 
time. Its divergence from the received tradi- 
tions, on each of the points (such as the “omnip- 
otence” of God) that Mr. Bigham mentions, 
were sufficient to fuel heresy trials, disrupt a 
half dozen of the largest denominations, and 
enable a great many churchmen to know pre- 
cisely on which side they stood. 

Mr. Bigham’s careless and rather maddening 
statement that I relied upon thirty-three sub- 
jects instead of 256 is another product of his 
preoccupation with the figures at the end of 
the appendix. The latter were indeed drawn 
from about thirty cases, but they were not, ex- 
cept for the data on conversion and home nur- 
ture, used in the article. In the original manu- 
script the table in question appeared as a 
footnote to the chart, and I think its status 
would be clearer had we retained that format. 
While the summaries of political and social 
opinion appearing there do draw upon the sub- 
jects’ published writings as well as upon biog- 
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raphies, the warning given in the article (how 
I wish Mr. Bigham had read the article!) applies 
nonetheless. I suggested that "no group profile 
drawn chiefly from secondary materials can pre- 
tend to do more than propose lines of inquiry." 
I called for work in the manuscripts. 

Once better data are collected I expect we 
shall still differ on such matters as what con- 
stituted a becoming reluctance about going to 
war in 1917. In the pacifism and anti-Prepared- 
ness of some of these men even after the dec- 
laration, in the wartime protests of others 
against jingoism, intolerance, thought control, 
and the moral failure of the churches, I find 
“reluctance” about the Great Crusade; Mr. Big- 
ham would not. Though I counted no one an 
antiimperialist who supported Philippine an- 
nexation, I was not restricting the question 
to 1898-1900, and therefore included persons 
(on both sides of the imperialist issue) who. 
were youths in 1898 or were dead by 1898; Mr. 
Bigham apparently objects to that. I categorized 
Phillips Brooks, who among other things de- 
nounced segregation on the street railways, as 
"advanced" for the 1860s; Mr. Bigham would 
hold him to a higher standard. The article 
clearly meant to encourage questioning of this 
sort—though not necessarily questioning con- 
ducted in Mr. Bigham's somewhat unbuttoned 
manner. 

WILLIAM R. HUTCHISON 
Harvard University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is generally not a good idea to respond to 
critical book reviews, if only for tactical rea- 
sons—the reviewer has the last word. Besides, 
a book should speak for itself to the readers of 
the review. Still, the review by R. M. Hartwell 
and Robert Higgs of The Unbound Prome- 
theus (“Good Old Economic History,” AHR, 
76 [1971]: 467-74) will have gone to so many 
readers who have not read and will not read 
the book that a reply is called for. What is 
more, the reviewers, writing in a field more or 
less unfamiliar to many of their readers, have 
chosen to cloak themselves in an aura of eso- 
teric competence and specialized terminology. 
A certain amount of demystification is therefore 
desirable. 
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Unfortunately the sloppiness of the review 
makes it hard to do this without first clearing 
away the debris of error. As the comments that 
follow make obvious, Messrs. Hartwell and 
Higgs repeatedly charge me with writing things 
I haven't written, doing things I haven't done, 
and not doing things I have done. Their charges, 
moreover, are usually expressed in elliptical 
phrases whose meanings are not always clear 
and ostensibly illustrated by page references 
that are not always accurate. (There ought to 
be a way to protect authors from slipshod nit- 
picking, especially since editors have not yet 
accepted the principle of equal time.) Thus I 
allegedly find it hard "to explain the persist- 
ence of 'obsolete' [their quotes] technology" 
(Hartwell and Higgs, 473). Yet I do not even 
use the word "obsolete" in any of the contexts 
referred to, though in one passage I do use the 
word “obsolescent,” which is a very different 
kettle of fish. Similarly, I am accused of ignor- 
ing (or of being ignorant of?)—there's a gratui- 
tous swipel—the work of a number of econo- 
mists. Yet Robert Solow is represented through 
the report of the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Progress, 
which he helped prepare; I do make extensive 
use of the volume on The Rate and Direction 
of Inventive Activity, though I do not mis-cite 
it, as Hartwell and Higgs do, under Richard 
Nelson, editor; I do discuss Edwin Mansfield's 
work on the rate of diffusion of innovation 
(Prometheus, 519 n.4); and indeed I make use 
in general of a great deal of economic literature, 
especially in the treatment of the more recent 
periods. Thus, using the kind of statistical cri- 
terion that Hartwell and Higgs admire, I find 
that twenty-six out of thirty-five works cited in 
the analytical section of the chapter dealing 
with the post-World War n period (Prometheus, 
486-519) are by economists. Some of my his- 
torian colleagues might suggest that I overdo 
this sort of thing. To be sure, I may not make 
the same use of this work that Hartwell and 
Higgs would (I'll come back to this point), but 
- anything approaching a careful reading of the 
book would have shown them that I am hardly 
ignorant or contemptuous of this material, nor, 
for that matter, of the men who wrote it: every 
part of the book has been read at one time or 
other by first-rate economists. Two of the read- 
ers of the first part, for example, dealing with 
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the Industrial Revolution in Britain, were Ken- 
neth Arrow and Robert Solow, whom Hartwell 
and Higgs would call to my attention; another 
reader, if memory serves, was Max Hartwell 
himself. Needless to say, none of these readers 
is responsible for my failings; but if I have not 
cited some of their own work, it 1s because I 
did not find it helpful in what I was doing or 
because I did not feel I needed their support 
for what I was writing. 

One thing I could not do was to cite works 
that appeared from early 1968 on. The book 
went to press that spring. The most ludicrous 
of the review's reproachful footnotes are those 
referring to works not yet published at the time 
of the review. It's hard enough to keep track 
of the material in this field without reading 
minds. | 

One good point that Messrs. Hartwell and 
Higgs make is that the book could use charts 
and maps. It could. Even so, the picture they 
give of the statistical apparatus is as misleading 
and erroneous as the one given of the sources 
used. They state that of 16 tables covering the 
period of 1914 only one "pertains to the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Britain, and only two... 
to the early industrialization of Europe.” In fact 
there are 15 statistical tables in the text, plus a 
half dozen or more in the footnotes, dealing with 
the period to 1914; 12 of the 15 text tables 
contain data on Great Britain; 4 (not 1) of 
these go back before 1850; 9 (not 1) go back 
before 1870 (whichever date one prefers as ter- 
minus of the British Industrial Revolution); 7 
(not 2) deal with pre-ı870 development on the 
Continent. Now it may well be that there should 
be more of these, although, as Messrs. Hartwell 
and Higgs point out, there are a great many 
further numbers imbedded in the text. (They 
think this a disadvantage. I think that the num- 
bers in the text are the only ones that some 
readers have looked at.) Still I would argue that 
people who lay so much stress on Statistics as 
Hartwell and Higgs do ought to get their own 
statistics right. Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs dis- 
tinguish between historians who can write and 
economists who can count (Hartwell and Higgs, 
471). Shall we add a third category for those 
who neither write nor count well? 

What of the substantive criticisms of the 
book? Here I shall have to pass over the non- 
sense—such as all the innuendoes, directed not 
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only against me but against historians in gen- 
eral, about lack of definition, or my alleged 
failure “to see the Industrial Revolution as 
growth and industrialization interacting simul- 
taneously." I would simply ask Messrs. Hartwell 
and Higgs to reread (read?) the book, especially 
the first few pages. Insofar as space permits I 
should like to focus on that area where I am 
said to get “into the most trouble"—on tech- 
nological change. 1 am charged with assuming, 
"at least implicitly, that the growth sequence 
of modern times is that of technological change, 
industrial development, and economic growth." 
So what's new? So long as one keeps in mind 
the feedback effects of growth on innovation— 
and The Unbound Prometheus is full of this— 
this is a good summary of the sequence of 
change in the Industrial Revolution, acceptable 
to the vast majority of economists. To be sure, 
Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs cite Dale Jorgenson 
and Zvi Griliches as arguing "that in one sense 
almost no growth can be attributed to techno- 
logical change" (Hartwell and Higgs, 472 n.13). 
But I can only infer from that statement that 
they do not really understand what Jorgenson 
and Griliches are saying. Jorgenson and Gri- 
liches are not talking about technological change 
in my sense, or yours, or even Hartwell’s and 
Higgs; they are talking about a kind of book- 
keeping concept—a cover word used by econo- 
mists to denote the variety of unexplained re- 
sidual factors responsible for growth over and 
beyond what can be accounted for by increases 
in capital and labor (as conventionally mea- 
sured). Insofar as Jorgenson and Griliches can 
transfer all or part of that unexplained residual 
to the account of labor or capital, they will have 
reduced the share of growth imputed to “tech- 
nological change." But they will not thereby 
have eliminated technological change (without 
quotation marks) as a source of growth; it will 
be found embodied in quality changes of the 
labor and capital employed to produce goods 
and services. 

What of the alleged Landes theory that tech- 
nological change is "mainly" (their word) a 
response to wage increases? Landes, say Hart- 
well and Higgs, does not recognize that wage 
increases need lead only to the substitution of 
capital for labor and not necessarily to techno- 
logical progress (Hartwell and Higgs, 473). In 
the first place, I do not at any point attempt 
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to assign degrees of importance or causative in- 
fluence to different sources of technological 
change; nor do I use words like “mainly” in 
this connection. The time may come when we 
can make such statements, but it is not yet 
here. Second, I do believe, as do all the econo- 
mists I read and talk to, that changes in relative 
factor costs (an increase in the wage rate as 
against the cost of capital) do induce manu- 
facturers to substitute capital for labor and that 
this substitution almost invariably entails tech- 
nological progress—partly because innovations 
that are intended to save labor also generally 
save capital; partly because new equipment usu- 
ally embodies advances even if it is intended 
to be no more than a reproduction of machin- 
ery already known and in use; and partly be- 
cause new needs and opportunities stimulate 
invention. Third, and most important for eco- 
nomic history, the fact 1s that the effort to save 
labor in the Industrial Revolution did stimu- 
late technological progress, just as mechaniza- 
tion did lead to growth. (This does not mean 
that there were no instances of unprofitable 
mechanization that did not lead to growth. 
Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs charge me with be- 
lieving that best-practice technology [presum- 
ably they mean “most profitable technology”) 
is always the most capital-intensive technology. 
I explicitly make the point that “there can be 
such a thing as overmodernization—an exces- 
sive substitution of capital for labour” [Prome- 
theus, 354].) 

The pitfall that Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs 
have fallen into here is one that sometimes af- 
flicts economic historians who have had a small 
but inadequate dose of economic theory: they 
become so enthralled by some of the odd possi- 
bilities hypothesized by the theorists that they 
lose touch with reality. One can conceive of 
the substitution of capital for labor without a 
gain in overall productivity; one can even draw 
charts to illustrate the phenomenon. It’s just 
hard to persuade real life to behave that way. 

The review further charges me with postu- 
lating "necessarily diminishing returns to in- 
novation" (Hartwell and Higgs, 474). I have no 
such belief, make no such statements, and in- 
deed devote much of the latter part of the study 
to the opposite proposition. I do say, however, 
that given areas of technological advance show 
diminishing returns, which is a much more 
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limited thesis. It says, for example, that once 
the self-actor and ring frame were invented fur- 
ther improvements in spinning machinery would 
yield relatively smaller gains. Like all predic- 
tive theses this one is intrinsically uncertain, if 
only because man's capacity to invent new ways 
of doing things is very great, and who can say 
what new method of spinning he may yet in- 
vent? It also poses problems of definition: when 
is an innovation an extension of an earlier line 
of advance, and when new? Still, many men 
before me, including some of the economists 
recommended by Hartwell and Higgs have 
noted the tendency of given branches of indus- 
try to slow with age, owing in part to techno- 
logical maturity. (Compare Simon Kuznets, “Re- 
tardation of Industrial Growth," Journal of 
Economic and Business History, 1 [1929]: 534- 
60; W. E. G. Salter, Productivity and Technical 
Change [Cambridge, 1960], 133 ff.) 

Reading the review it is hard for me to un- 
derstand how Hartwell and Higgs visualize 
the workings of innovation and technological 
change. They question the existence of discon- 
tinuities: "Such measurements of the movement 
of total factor productivity as we have show 
no such breaks. . . ." Do they believe that the 
course of innovation, like that of true love, 
runs smooth? If so, they aren't reading the same 
economists I am; they're not even reading the 
ones cited in their footnotes. Almost all efforts 
to measure total productivity show an increase 
in the rate of technological change during the 
period after World War ı as compared with 
that before; and the rate varies with such cycli- 
cal and intercyclical variables as investment. 
(Compare Robert Solow, “Technical Change 
and the Aggregate Production Function," Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics, 39 [1957]: 312- 
20; Edwin Mansfield, Economics of Technolog- 
ical Change [New York, 1968], 27; Zvi Griliches, 
“Agriculture: Productivity and Technology,” 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
[New York, 1968], 242; William Fellner, “Meas- 
ures of Technological Progress in the Light of 
Recent Growth Theories,” American Economic 
Review, 57 [1967]: 1093-95.) 

Please bear with me for one more correction: 
I am taxed with “the assertion of entrepreneur- 
ial stupidity in various countries.” The unsus- 
pecting reader of the review will look in vain 
in The Unbound Prometheus for any reference 
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to entrepreneurial "stupidity." He will find, 
however, a number of references to entrepre- 
neurial irrationality (in the technical sense of 
not maximizing profits, which is something 
very different. Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs are 
no doubt projecting their own value system 
when they describe such behavior as "stupid." 
There remains, of course, the substantive issue: 
do Hartwell and Higgs believe that entrepre- 
neurs are never irrational, that over time in- 
dustry is always using the optimum, that is, 
profit-maximizing techniques? Economists are 
less confident. Thus Salter on the principle of 
sunk costs, which Hartwell and Higgs pretend 
to understand: “Its application to questions of 
obsolescence and the life of capital goods has 
been honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance” (Productivity and Technical 
Change, 61). 

Behind these criticisms of The Unbound 
Prometheus there is, of course, a broader attack 
on the character and purpose of what the re- 
viewers (scornfully? sarcastically?) describe as 
"good old economic history." What should be 
the function of the field: to test economic the- 
ory against the facts of economic experience, as 
Hartwell and Higgs suggest, or to study the 
economic aspects of change and to integrate 
them into the larger historical context? Or both? 
Why not both? 

It has to be both if economic history is to 
thrive. And this is what is most disturbing about 
the review, which tries to proclaim a new or- 
thodoxy while driving the heretics out of the 
fold. It combines a tender sensitivity to alleged 
offenses against the virtues and achievements 
of economic theory (it is hard to see how such 
sun worshipers are ever going to perform the 
critical function they arrogate to themselves) 
with an arrogant contempt for the alleged meth- 
odological backwardness of the historian. The 
reader who cares to track down the pages cited 
as evidence of my "hostility" (their word) to 
economic theory (Prometheus, 957, 510, 520, 
525) will find nothing of the sort. (In one in- 
stance [p. 520] he will find nothing even bear- 
ing on the subject.) 

The Unbound Prometheus does, however, 
make the point that the approaches of the eco- 
nomic theorist and the historian to reality are 
different, that where the one tries to simplify, 
the other tries to seize reality in all its com- 
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plexity. Both goals are will-o’-the-wisps: simpli- 
fication necessarily changes and even distorts, 
though if one keeps in mind the nature of the 
changes and distortions (what the economist 
calls the restrictive assumptions), simplification 
is an avenue to understanding. On the other 
hand, the whole truth is unattainable; even so, 
certain kinds of understanding are possible only 
if one strives to attain them. These are not the 
observations of a historian who seeks to put 
down economists (they are un-put-down-able). 
The best economists themselves are the first 


to point out the limitations (as well as the, 


strengths) of their own work. 

Whence, then, this high dudgeon, these in- 
vidious references to "a skillful distillation of 
the now considerable literature by historians 
[only historians?] on industrialization," to the 
backwardness of historians in defining concepts 
or specifying problems, and to “a quite differ- 
ent kind of comparative economic history" 
(Hartwell and Higgs, 469, 467, 469)? If the his- 
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torical profession, to say nothing of David 
Landes, were to take Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs 
at their word, it would sink into a deep depres- 
sion of inferiority. 

Fortunately things are not so bad as the ar- 


ticle makes out. There is still room for different 


kinds of economic history—even good old eco- 
nomic history of the kind that Max Hartwell 
and I have been turning out. Let the historians 
beware: Messrs. Hartwell and Higgs are not 
economists; the quality of their criticisms makes 
that obvious. They are the camp followers of 
economics, trying to earn themselves some kind 
of membership by being more papist than the 
pope. It will take more than an incompetent 
review to turn the trick. 

DAVID S. LANDES 

Harvard, University 


A reply from Professors Hartwell and Higgs 
will be published. in a subsequent issue. 
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Death came on May 5, 1971, to GEORGE L. AN- 
DERSON, professor of history and former chair- 
man of the department of history at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Born in Kansas in 1905, he spent 
the greater portion of his career in his native 
state but was widely known throughout the 
nation. He received his first two degrees from 
the University of Kansas and completed his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois in 1933 under 
the supervision of James G. Randall. Beginning 
a lifelong interest in banks in graduate work, 
he published several articles on banking and 
currency in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in 1968 issued The Widening Stream: 
The Exchange National Bank of Atchison, 1858— 
1068. 

His first appointment to a college faculty was 
at Colorado College, where he served from 1984 
to 1945. Developing a second important re- 
search interest in railroads, he turned his atten- 
tion to the Colorado scene and completed one 
of his major publications, General William J. 
Palmer: A Decade of Colorado Railroad Build- 
ing, 1870-1880 (1936), a study that was reissued 
in 1963 as Kansas West: An Epic of Western 
Railroad. Building. 

Returning to his native state in 1945, he 
joined the department of history of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and in 1949 began his nineteen 
years as its chairman, supervising the increase 
of the department from eight to forty faculty 
members. His interests in railroads continued 
and resulted in Four Essays om Ratlroads in 
Kansas and Colorado (1971). He also developed 
a third major research area in the administra- 
tion of the public land system and completed 
Essays on the Public Lands: Problems, Legisla- 
tion, and. Administration (1971). 

Throughout his career George Anderson 
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searched for satisfactory definitions of the na- 
ture and purpose of history. His students were 
forced to consider these questions, and he wrote 
a number of essays that are now available in 
Variations on a Theme: History as Knowledge 
of the Past (1970). 

He exercised leadership at all levels in orga- 
nizations interested in history. At the national 
level he served from 1955 to 1957 as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, as member of the 
editorial board of this association from 1957 to 
1960, and as president of the Agricultural His- 
tory Society in 1956. 

At the state and local levels he was also very 
active, for he understood the real significance 
of local history and its place within the larger 
frameworks of regional and national history. À 
member of the board of directors of the Kansas 
State Historical Society for many years, he 
served as the society's president in 1961. He was 
also president of the Kansas History Teachers 
Association in 1951 and the Douglas County 
(Kansas) Historical Society in 1967. Other im- 
portant contributions were made to state and 
local history through his work with the Cultural 
and Heritage Arts Center in Dodge City, 
Kansas; the American Association for State and 
Local History; and the American History Re- 
search Center of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

From 1955 to 1957 he organized and directed 
three historical conferences at the University of 
Kansas for invited scholars. The third confer- 
ence yielded a volume of essays under his editor- 
ship entitled Issues and Conflicts: Studies in 
Twentieth Century American Diplomacy (1959; 
reprinted in 1969). A fourth conference at the . 
University of Kansas in 1969 on the trans-Missis- 
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sippi West honored him for his nineteen years 
as department chairman; ten papers by leading 
scholars presented at the conference have now 
been published as T'he Frontier Challenge: Re- 
sponses to the Trans-Mississippi West (1971). 
Anderson had an enviable reputation in the 
profession. One faculty colleague described him 
as "a remarkable man of stability and complete 
honesty"; another referred to the "total in- 
tegrity of the man and his scholarship" and to 
his "keen sensitivity to the rights of other 
people." One of his graduate students noted 
that he considered "research and teaching as 
inseparable parts of the same basic activity," 
and that "his greatest gift as a teacher was his 
ability to stimulate interest in history and his- 
torical research." What better tribute could be 
paid to one as a scholar-teacher! 
W. STITT ROBINSON 
University of Kansas 


FosTER RHEA DULLEs died in Jamaica, Vermont, 
on September 11, 1970. Born in Englewood, 
New Jersey, in 1900, he took his A.B. degree 
from Princeton in 1921. He began his career as 
a journalist, representing the Christian Science 
Monitor in Peking; he was later on the staff of 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. After receiving his Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia, Professor Dulles taught at Smith College 
and later at Swarthmore. He was appointed 
professor of history at Ohio State University in 
1941 and served in that capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1965. From 1953 to 1958 he was chair- 
man of the history department. Professor 
Dulles’ publications included Labor in America 
(1949; rev. ed. 1955), America’s Rise to World 
Power (1955), and The Untied States Since 
1865 (1959). In addition to his teaching he 
visited many campuses as a Phi Beta Kappa 
lecturer and took part in cultural exchange pro- 
grams in Austria, the Soviet Union, India, and 


Japan. 


Latin Americanists in the United States suffered 
a grievous loss when Howarp CLINE, director 
of the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, died suddenly of a heart attack on 
June 1, 1971, cutting short a distinguished ca- 
reer as a scholar, as a promoter and organizer 
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of projects, and as the administrator of a lead- 
ing cultural institution. 

Howard Francis Cline was born in Detroit in 
1915. Overcoming the difficulties of a depres- 
sion-era boyhood in Indiana, he early exhibited 
his characteristic industry, determination, and 
quick intelligence. He earned his way through 
Harvard College, graduating in 1939 summa 
cum laude in history. A fellowship spent in 
Mexico opened the way to a later field study of 
the Chinantec people of Oaxaca and to a life- 
long enthusiasm for the Mexican people and: 
their history. Cline's graduate studies, also at 
Harvard, included both history and anthro- 
pology, a happy combination of disciplines that 
enabled him to approach his life work with an 
unusual breadth of view. He received the doc- 
torate in 1947, and after teaching’ assignments 
at Yale and Northwestern he came to the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1952. The Hispanic Foun- 
dation developed notably under Cline's direc- 
tion, continuing activities already under way 
(such as the annual Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies) and initiating others. The founda- 
tion came to be, increasingly, a national center 
for all those concerned with Hispanic American 
studies, and Cline became a sort of informal 
coordinator of scholarly activities relating to 
Latin America. He became a valued adviser to 
government agencies, learned societies, and 
foundations. He played a leading role in the 
formation of the Latin American Studies Asso- 
ciation, and for some years he was the national 
member for the United States of the Commis- 
sion on History of the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. The members of the 
Conference on Latin American History owe 
Howard Cline a special debt for his leadership 
in guiding that organization from a relatively 
innocuous to a strong position during the 1960s. 

Versatility was one of Cline's outstanding 
characteristics. He was at home in specialized 
studies of preconquest and colonial Mexico; he 
was an authority on the Caste War in Yucatan 
in the mid-nineteenth century; and he was 
equally capable of outstanding work.of a more 
general nature, exemplified in his two highly 
valued books on modern Mexico: The United 
States and Mexico (1953) and Mexico: Revolu- 
tion to Evolution (1962). He was also active as 
an editor: he helped to promote the monu- 
mental Handbook of Middle American Indians, 
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which is now in course of publication, and he 
edited the volumes in this work that deal with 
ethnohistory. Cline was also the prime mover 
in the planning, financing, and organizing of a 
cooperative guide to Latin American historical 
literature that is scheduled for publication in 
1971. It seems almost unbelievable that in addi- 
tion to all his other varied activities he was able 
to produce in 1966 a prize-winning study of an 
early Mexican pictorial document, “The Ozto- 
ticpac Lands Map of Texcoco, 1540,” which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1966, and that he left al- 
most completed a study of the ancient Mexican 
calendar that his wife, who was a collaborator 
in his research, and one of his friends, also a 
Mexicanist, plan to publish. 

Cline traveled widely as representative of the 
library and of the Hispanic Foundation. His 
activities were known and appreciated by Latin 
Americanists far and wide—from Mexico to Ar- 
gentina and from Spain to Russia. He was one 
of the first in the United States to recognize the 
need to keep in touch with Soviet scholarship 
in the Latin American field and was responsible 
for the publication of an extensive bibliography 
of Soviet Latin Americana by the Library of 
Congress. It was also through his initiative that 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies began 
to receive contributions from Japan. 

Cline was a man of strong opinions. He 
found it difficult to hide his views behind equiv- 
ocal statements and could be severe in his criti- 
cism of work he considered sloppy or preten- 
tious, but few if any of his colleagues questioned 
his disinterested zeal for improvement in the 
quality and range of Latin American studies. 
His pleasure and pride in the accomplishments 
of younger men who set new standards of excel- 
lence was heartwarming. He strongly dis- 
approved of narrow overspecialization in grad- 
uate studies of Latin American history because 
he felt that it led to parochialism and cut off 
Latin Americanists from the main currents of 
historical scholarship and from the great his- 
torians of past times. In this respect he antici- 
pated a present trend. 

This was the public man whom it will be diffi- 
cult to replace. For many people, young and 
old, both in this country and abroad, the loss of 
a congenial and generous friend will be even 
more deeply felt. The memory of his good 
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spirits and optimism chastened by common 
sense will long endure. 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
Vassar College 


Puit May Hamer, historian and servant of 
historical scholarship, died at his home in 
Bethesda, Maryland, on April 10, 1971. He was 
seventy-nine, having been born in ıdgı at 
Marion, South Carolina, into a family that 
united strains of Carolina lowlands and Maine 
blood. This union prefigured Hamer's concern 
with the historical records of all sections of the 
United States, although his strongest ties of 
sentiment remained with the South and were 
illustrated and intensified by his choice of a 
final task—the editing of The Papers of Henry 
Laurens, the first modern, comprehensive work 
to be devoted to an early statesman of the Deep 
South. 

Hamer earned his bachelor's degree at Wof- 
ford College in 1912, his M.A. at Trinity Col- 
lege (now Duke University) in 1915, and his 
doctorate at Pennsylvania in 1918 with a dis- 
sertation on T'he Secession Movement in South 
Carolina, 1847-1852 (1918). Awarded the Harri- 
son Fellowship for postdoctoral studies, he de- 
clined it in order to enter military service and 
was assigned to the Historical Branch of the 
Army War College. 

From 1920 to 1935 he served on the history 
faculty of the University of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville. Though he performed important admin- 
istrative duties during those years, they were 
also years of productive scholarship. His T'en- 
nessee, a History (1933) is still an essential 
work; he published in both national and local 
journals numerous articles and documents re- 
lating to Southern colonial and revolutionary 
history; and in 1926 he helped found and later 
served as editor for the East Tennessee Flistori- 
cal Society. He also helped found the Southern 
Historical Association in 1935 and became its 
president three years later. 

In 1935 Hamer was one of the gifted and 
energetic group of scholars who joined archiv- 
ist R. D. W. Connor to form the original pro- 
fessional staff of the National Archives. Their 
contributions were to be remarkable for 
breadth, vision, and effectiveness in serving both 
the government and the learned community. 
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Hamer was in the forefront, holding a succes- 
sion of highly responsible posts that offered 
unprecedented opportunities to bring the mas- 
sive but neglected records of the nation into 
order for use. He tóok part in the initial survey 
of federal records in Washington and was then 
appointed national director of the Survey of 
Federal Archives, a project that resulted in an 
extensive series of published guides. Thereafter 
he was successively chief of the library, acces- 
sions, and reference divisions at the Archives. 
Ás director of records control, 1944-51, he and 
his staff prepared the Guide to the Records in 
the National Archives (1948), still the indis- 
pensable key to the more than eight hundred 
thousand cubic feet of documents then in the 
National Archives building. There followed in 
1950 his two-volume Federal Records of World 


War II, perhaps the first guide ever attempted 


for such recent records. 

À greater mission lay just ahead. In 1950, 
inspired by the publication of the first volume 
of Julian P. Boyd's edition of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, President Truman urged the 
National Historical Publications Commission 
to submit plans for editing and publishing the 
papers of other American leaders in the same 
comprehensive way, with government encour- 
agement but without government subsidization. 
The commission, of which the archivist is ex 
officto chairman and Hamer was then secretary, 
was at that time wholly a "paper tiger" since 
it was without either funds or working staff. 
But under the Federal Records Act of 1950 it 
was reconstituted and vitalized, and-in the fol- 
lowing year Hamer was named its first execu- 
tive director. The planting and harvesting of 
documentary works in American history ever 
since derive in large measure from Philip Ham- 
er's vigorous and imaginative leadership during 
his eleven-year term of service. The commis- 
sion's report to the president in 1954, entitled 
A National Program for the Publication of 
Historical Documents, outlined plans devel- 
oped by Hamer not only with the members of 
the commission but with scholars and learned 
bodies throughout the country. It was proved 
to be one of the most seminal statements of its 
kind ever issued. Universities, university presses, 
libraries, philanthropic foundations, historical 
organizations of all sorts and in all parts of the 
country, state agencies, the Congress, and suc- 
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cessive presidents of the United States supported 
the effort in their several ways. A printed trib- 
ute presented to Hamer in 1960 by the editors 
whose work he had aided observed: “A decade 
ago this program was a blueprint. It is now a 
reality." And in an appreciative article in the 
New York Times Book Review in the same 
year, Adrienne Koch concluded: "Perhaps most 
important, Mr. Hamer has organized these proj- 
ects so that jointly and cumulatively they form 
an integrated national program, largely carried 
out under independent auspices and means. 
The primary result . . . will be to present, more 
completely and reliably than any earlier age 
would have dreamed to be possible, a picture of 
the American enlightenment and of the efforts 
that launched the American experiment in de- 
mocracy." 

One of the recommendations made in the 
1954 report Hamer undertook to carry out him- 
self. This resulted in 4 Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the United States (1961), a 
775-page, indexed compendium of information 
about the manuscript sources held by some 
1,300 repositories in all the states and territo- 
ries. The project took time and, of course, had 
lacunae, for many of the institutions, which had 
to furnish the descriptions of their own holdings, 
had imperfect information or none at all to im- 
part. They had to begin more or less from the be- 
ginning, and it was Hamer who prompted them 
to do so. When the Guide appeared there had 
never been anything remotely like it for sheer 
serviceableness in its field of coverage; certainly 
no individual effort will match it in the future. 

In 1940 Hamer married Elizabeth Edwards, 
then a member of the National Archives staff 
and now the charming and greatly respected as- 
sistant librarian of Congress. 

On retiring from his directorship in 1961 
Hamer took up the formidable but congenial 
task of gathering and editing the papers of 
Henry Laurens, the Charleston planter, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, 1777-78, and 
peace commissioner at Paris in 1782. T'wo vol- 
umes of a projected twelve were issued by the 
University of South Carolina Press (1968-70), 
more than enough to indicate the reverence 
and precision with which Philip Hamer was 
performing this scholarly labor as he had so 
many others. For to him, as to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose words Hamer used as the title of 
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his presidential address to the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists in 1961, "authentic Documents 
tending to elucidate our History" are among 
the most precious possessions of a civilized peo- 
ple. His whole professional life was dedicated 
to this proposition, and his career dramatically 
illustrates the interdependence of two high call- 
ings that of the historian and that of the ar- 
chivist. 

L. H. BUTTERFIELD 

Massachusetts Historical Society 


GEROID TANQUARY RoBINSON, who died in New 
York City on March 50, 1971, at the age of 
seventy-eight, was one of a handful of American 
scholars in the decades before the Second World 
War to develop a serious professional interest 
in Russian history. A native of Virginia, he at- 
tended Stanford, served overseas as a lieutenant 
in the First World War, and subsequently re- 
ceived his master's degree and his doctorate 
from Columbia University, with which he was 
to be associated from 1924 until his retirement 
as Seth Low Professor of History in 1960. Emi- 
nent in research, teaching, and scholarly ad- 
ministration, his career has had a major impact 
on Russian and Soviet studies in this country. 

At first glance the basis for his impact on 
these areas would appear to be surprisingly nar- 
row. Robinson was not a prolific writer, and 
one suspects that his critical sense and sharp 
editorial eye did not make formal writing easy 
for him, although he was a masterful letter 
writer. But he did produce one authentic classic 
in the field of Russian history. Rural Russia 
Under the Old Regime, which appeared in 
1952, remains an indispensable study of the 
Russian agrarian question and rural society in 
the half century between the emancipation of 
the serfs and the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1917. Based upon exhaustive archival re- 
search and extensive village exploration at a 
time when this was still possible, the book is 
a marvel of information, nuance, and insight, 
presented in a graceful and unmistakable per- 
sonal style. One of our great losses is that the 
direction of his later career prevented the ap- 
pearance of the intended sequel on the peasant 
world in revolution. 

As a teacher, more especially as a sponsor of 
doctoral dissertations, Robinson had an awe- 
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some reputation. The band of graduate stu- 
dents who survived the exacting requirements 
of his sponsorship was not large, but it was de- 
voted: for many, working under GTR was 
their central educational experience. Legends 
abounded concerning his ability to write crit- 
ical notes equaling the length of the submitted 
draft. He was demanding in his concept of a 
dissertation, an enterprise he did not regard 
lightly. He was severe in imposing limits, yet 
insisted that the subject be important and vital. 
Above all he demanded the application of 
critical intelligence. Most revealing is a passage 
in his "General Suggestions Respecting Disserta- 
tions," a brief but invaluable piece that warrants 
more than mimeograph circulation. Among 
other things, he comments on the problem of 
evidence: "If the evidence on each topic is 
handled in the manner suggested in Sections 6 
and 5, undoubtedly the candidate will some- 
times discover what appear at first to be gaps, 
obscurities, inconsistencies, and contradictions 
in the evidence. In each case, it is his obligation 
to do one of two things: (a) study the sources 
more thoroughly, and clear up the difficulty if 
that is possible; (b) if the difficulty cannot be 
cleared up, point out the gap, obscurity, incon- 
sistency, or contradiction to the reader. If the 
candidate fails to do either 'a' or 'b,' the reader 
must believe that the candidate has failed to 
see certain difficulties in his sources, or has tol- 
erated gaps, contradictions, etc., in his own 
thinking.” It is impossible to weigh precisely 
the effect of the presence of an intellectual 
scrupulousness such as this in the midst of a 
somewhat inchoate but rapidly burgeoning field 
of study, but one feels that the direct and in- 
direct influence was not inconsiderable. 
During the Second World War Robinson 
took leave from Columbia to become director 
of the USSR Division, Research and Analysis 
Branch, of the Office of Strategic Services. Here 
his activities as administrator and director of 
research were largely out of the public domain, 
but they had two very important consequences 
for his postwar career and for Russian and So- 
viet studies in the United States. First, his war- 
time experiences early confirmed his sense of 
the growing importance of the Soviet Union on 
the world scene. As early as 1943 he was urging 
upon Columbia the need for establishing a 
center of Russian studies. Immediately after 
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the war—in 1946—he was the founder and first 
director of Columbia's Russian Institute, which 
became a leading center for advanced research 
and training. Second, as with other scholars who 
worked in the OSS, Robinson was struck with 
the results that could be obtained by bringing 
the talents of scholars of different academic dis- 
ciplines to bear on a particular problem. From 
this setting came a significant part of the im- 
pulse toward multidisciplinary area studies, 
which became such a prominent feature in 
higher education in the next two decades. 

As for Robinson's own interests, the war 
shifted his concern from the peasant to Soviet 
social thought, to which much of his energy 
was devoted in the fifteen years before his re- 
tirement. In some respects there is a tragedy in 
this shift. In contrast to his obvious love for 
rural Russia and its inhabitants, Robinson ap- 
proached Marxist-Leninist revolutionary theory 
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with grimness, a feeling of imperative duty, but 
no warmth. Although this concern was produc- 
tive of numerous studies by his students, Rob- 
inson himself did not complete a major work 
in this area. 

In many respects he was an austere man, 
courtly in dress and manner, absolutely un- 
yielding on points of principle or academic 
standards. But there was also another side, 
sometimes less apparent: a high sense of the 
comic and an almost piratical streak. He greatly 
relished jokes and antic situations. He was re- 
markably ingenious in devising ways to get 
around the stupidities of bureaucracies, whether 
governmental or academic. Finally, he was a 
man with a passionate love for beauty—in na- 
ture, in architecture, in painting, and in the 
opera. This was Jerry Robinson. 

HENRY L. ROBERTS 
Dartmouth College 
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office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are amen- 
able to reviewing will be found in the review 
section. 


CH'EN, JEROME, and TARLING, NICHOLAS, editors. 
Studies in the Social History of China and 
South-east Asia: Essays in Memory of Victor 
Purcell (26 January 1896—2 January 1965). New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 
423. $14.50. 

SYBILLE VAN DER SPRENKEL, V. W. W. S. Purcell: a 
Memoir. 


China: P. CAVENDISH, Anti-imperialism in the Kuo- 
mintang 1923-8. JEROME CH’EN, The origin of the 
Boxers. JACK GRAY, The high tide of socialism in 
the Chinese countryside. ALASTAIR LAMB, The Sino- 
Indian and Sino-Russian borders: some compari- 
sons and contrasts. OWEN LATTIMORE, Unpublished 
Report from Yenan, 1937. JAMES MACDONALD, The 
Use of Slogans and “Uninterrupted revolution” in 
China in the early part of 1964. JOSEPH NEEDHAM, 
F. R. S, and LU GWEI-DJEN, The Optick Artists of 
Chiangsu. 


South-east Asia: w. E. CHEONG, Canton and Manila 
in the Eighteenth Century. CHIANG HAI DING, Sino- 
British Mercantile Relations in Singapore's Entrepót 
Trade 1870-1915. GRAHAM W. IRWIN, The Dutch and 
the Tin Trade of Malaya in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. ANTHONY REID, Early Chinese Migration into 
North Sumatra. KENNETH ROBINSON, Revolution in 
Education. KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU, Sikh Immigra- 
tion into Malaya during the Period of British Rule. 
NICHOLAS TARLING, The Entrepót at Labuan and 
the Chinese. WANG GUNGWU, China and South-East 
Asia 1402-1424. 


EDITORS, Bibliography of the Writings of Victor 
Purcell. 
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Forschungen zur osteuropäischen Geschichte. 


[Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universität 
Berlin, Historische Veröffentlichungen, Num- 
ber 14.] Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz for the 
Institut. 1969. Pp. 237. 


FRANK KÄMPFER, Die Eroberung von Kasan 1552 als 
Gegenstand der zeitgenössischen russischen Histori- 
ographie. JACK M. CULPEPPER, The Legislative Ori- 
gins of Peasant Bondage in Muskovy. 


Medieval India: A Miscellany. Volume 1. [Cen- 
tre of Advanced Study, Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University.] New York: Asia 
Publishing House. 1969. Pp. vii, 316. $12.00. 


SYED HASAN ASKARI, Material of Historical Interest 
in I‘jaz-i Khusravi. IQTIDAR ALAM KHAN, The Mughal 
Court Politics During Bairam Khan's Regency. 
SATISH CHANDRA MISRA, The Sikka and the Khutba: 
A Sher Shahi Experiment. AHSAN JAN QAISAR, Shah- 
baz Khan Kambu. IRFAN HABIB, The Family of Nur 
Jahan During Jahangir’s Reign: a Political Study. 
M. ATHAR ALI, Provincial Governors Under Aurang- 
zeb—An Analysis. ZAHIRUDDIN MALIK, Kahn-i-Dau- 
ran, The Mir Bakhshi of Muhammad Shah. s. NURUL 
HASAN, Three Studies of Zamindari System. ZAME- 
ERUDDIN SIDDIQI, The Institution of the Qazi under 
the Mughals, R. NATH, Glazed-Tile Decorations 
and Chini-Ka-Rauza. JAGAT VIR SINGH AGRE, Use of 
Intoxicants in Medieval Rajasthan. SYED MUHAM- 
MAD RAZA NAQVI, Shah Abbas and the Conflict Be- 
tween Jahangir and the Deccan States. NAZIR AHMAD, 
editor, Letters of the Rulers of the Deccan to Shah 
Abbas of Iran. K. A. NIZAMI, editor, Some Docu- 
ments of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


La Méditerranée de 1919 à 1939: Actes du Col- 
loque organisé par le Centre de la Méditer- 
ranée moderne et contemporaine (Nice, 28-31 
mars 1968). [Bibliotheque Générale de l'École 
Pratiqué des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1969. Pp. 176. 36 plates. 37 fr. 


XAVIER. YACONO, Le Centenaire de la prise d'alger 
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vu par la presse quotidienne de Paris. SALAH EL 
AKKAD, L'Idée de panarabisme dans le Maghreb. 
ANNIE REY-GOLDZEIGUER, Quelques témoignages pour 
une étude du parti communiste algérien de 1934 à 
1987. EDWARD SZYMANSKI, Problèmes de l'Afrique du 
nord et de l'Égypte dans la littérature et le journal- 
isme polonais de la période de l’entre-deux-guerres. 
ENRICO DE LEONE, Alcune verita' storiche sul petrolio 
della Libia. ANDRÉ MARTEL, Question libyenne et 
fascisme (1919-1939). PHILIP M. H. BELL, British 
Policy in the Mediterranean, 1919-1939. B. KOJIC, 
Le Dépeuplement de la cóte adriatique méridionale 
yougoslave et les migrations rurales. J. HERMITTE, 
Circulation et croissance dans les Alpes-Maritimes. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ GOMEZ, Los planes de riegos en 
Valencia en el período de entreguerras (1919-1939). 
ALFONSO CUCÓ 1 GINER, Le Mouvement nationaliste 
en Catalogne (région valencienne et baléares). A. F. 
MANNING, Le Saint-siège et la guerre civile espagnole. 
ANTOINE OLIVESI, Les Corses dans l'expansion fran- 
gaise contemporaine. DEMOSTHENES SAVRAMIS, Die 
religiósen grundlagen der neugriechischen kultur. 
H. LADENDORF, L'Age d'or, retrouvé par la peinture 
du xx* siécle sur Ia cóte de la Méditerranée. 


* 


Mélanges d'histoire du XVI* siècle offerts à 
Henri Meylan. (Travaux d'Humanisme et Ren- 
aisance, Number 110.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 


1970. Pp. 195. 


LÉON.-E. HALKIN, Érasme, de Turin à Rome. JAQUES 
COURVOISIER, Bucer et la discipline ecclésiastique: 
Réflexions sur les origines du Piétisme et du Prot- 
estantisme. LOUIS-EDOUARD ROULET, Six consultations 
populaires bernoises à l'époque de la Réforme. 
PIERRE FRAENKEL, La version française d'un célèbre 
manuel de controverse: Les lieux communs de Jean 
Eckius. M. A. SCREECH, Emblems and Colours: The 
Controversy over Gargantua's Colours and Devices 
(Gargantua 8, 9, 10). ROBERT M. KINGDON, The Dea- 
cons of the Reformed Church in Calvin’s Geneva. 
MAURICE BOSSARD, Tournee zoologique à travers les 
dialogues de Pierre Viret (1545). ROBERT CENTLIVRES, 
Les "Capita Calumniarum" de Zébédée et la réponse 
de Pierre Viret. ALAIN DUFOUR, Le Colloque de 
Poissy. GABRIELLE BERTHOUD, Le pasteur Antoine 
Mermet: De Dombresson à Nérac, 1536-1607. ERNEST 
GIDDEY, Note sur le style de Roger Ascham dans The 
Scholemaster (1570). JEAN-FRANCOIS BERGIER, Salaires 
des pasteurs de Genève au XVI? siècle. LOUIS JUNOD, 
Notes sur les anciennes papeteries vaudoises. 


Praelectiones Brixinenses. [Universita degli 
Studi di Padova; Istituto Italiano di Cultura 
di Innsbruck. Corsi Estivi 1966 in Bressanone.] 
Padua: [the Università.] 1968. Pp. 58, 58. 


FRANZ HAMPL, Geschichte als Wissenschaft (Storia 
come scienza) FRANZ HAMPL, Deutsche Geschichts- 
denker unserer Zeit in kritischer Sicht (Trattazione 
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critica di filosofi della storia tedeschi del nostro 
tempo). KARL PIVEC, Kritische Behandlung mittel- 
alterlicher Texte (Esame critico delle fonti medio- 
evali). 


RITTER, GERHARD A. editor. Entstehung und 
Wandel der modernen Gesellschaft: Festschrift 
für Hans Rosenberg zum 65. Geburtstag. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1970. Pp. xii, 384. 
DM 68. 


Zur Theorie und Geschichtsschreibung der Indus- 
triegesellschaft: GERHARD SCHULZ, Die Entstehung der 
bürgerlichen Gesellschaft. HANS-ULRICH WEHLER, 
Theorieprobleme der modernen deutschen Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte (1800-1945). HANS HERZFELD, Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte in der Arbeit der His- 
torischen Kommission zu Berlin 1959-1969. wor- 
FRAM FISCHER and PETER CZADA, Wandlungen in der 
deutschen Industriestruktur in 20. Jahrhundert. 
KARL DIETRICH BRACHER, Über das Verhältnis von 
Nationalbewußtsein und Demokratie. 


Gesellschaftliche Gruppen und Institutionen: JESSE 
DUNSMORE CLARKSON, Some notes on Bureaucracy, 
Aristocracy, and Autocracy, in Russia, 1500-1800. 
HELEN P. LIEBEL, Der Beamte als Unternehmertyp in 
den Anfangsstadien der Industrialisierung. EUGENE 
N. ANDERSON, 'T he Prussian Volksschule in the Nine- 
teenth Century. FRIEDRICH ZUNKEL, Die auslándischen 
Arbeiter in der deutschen Kriegswirtschaftspolitik 
des 1. Weltkrieges. GERALD D. FELDMAN, German 
Business Between War and Revolution: The Origins 
of the Stinnes-Legien Agreement. GERHARD A. RITTER, 
Kontinuität und Umformung des deutschen Par- 
teiensystems 1918-1920. 


STIEHL, RUTH, and STIER, HANS ERICH, editors. 
Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte und deren Nach- 
leben: Festschrift für Franz Altheim zum 6.10. 
1968. Volume I. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co. 1969. Pp. viii, 586. DM 120. 


OSWALD F. A. MENGHIN, Labyrinthe, Vulvenbilder und 
Figurenrapporte in der Alten und Neueen Welt. m. 
DIETRICH, and o. LORETZ, Der Amarna-Brief VAB 2, 
170. WALTHER WÜST, Dichtersprachliche Zusammen- 
hänge zwischen Veda und Pindar. R. GHIRSHMAN, Un 
précurseur urartien d'Apollon Philésios. J. M. BLAz- 
QUEZ, Relaciones entre Hispania y los Semitas 
(Sirios, Fenicios, Chipriotas, Cartagineses y Judios) 
en la Antiguedad. OTTO EISSFELDT, Bleiben im Hause 
Jahwes. M. A. DANDAMAJEW, Der Tempelzehnte in 
Babylonien wührend des 6.—4. Jh. v. u. Z. ESTIPHAN 
PANOUSSI, L'origine de la notion de participation 
chez Zoroastre et chez Platon. B. A. LITWINSKIJ, SAKA 
HAUMAVARGA. WOLFGANG RÖLLIG, Nitokris von 
Babylon. ENDRE FERENCZY, Zur Verfassungsgeschichte 
der Frührepublik. FRIEDRICH CORNELIUS, Apollon in 
Rom. GOTTFRIED PRACHNER, Zum Kaldv éxgotñotiov 
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(Polybios 3, 22, 5). OSWALD SZEMERÉNYI, Si parentem 
puer verberit, ast olle plorassit. FRITZ SCHACHERMEYR, 
Damon. JOHANNES FRIEDRICH, Nochmals die phóni- 
zische Inschrift von Pyrgi. KARL OLZSCHA, Die 
SchluBsátze der beiden etruskischen Inschriften von 
Pyrgi. HEINZ HAPP, Die Scala maturae und die 
Schichtung des Seelischen bei Aristoteles. GERHARD 
DOBESCH, Zur Philia im Korinthischen Bund. JOACHIM 
REHORK, Homer, Herodot und Alexander. HILDE- 
BRECHT HOMMEL, Das Doppelgesicht auf den Mün- 
zen von Istros. JACQUES. HEURGON, Oinarea-Volsinii. 
HELMUT RIX, Etruskisch aiseras. FRANZ F. SCHWARZ, 
Daimachos von Plataiai. FRIEDER MELLINGHOFF, Zum 
Dornausziehermotiv. JÓZEF WOLSKI, Arsakiden und 
Sasaniden. ROCH KNAPOWSKI, Probleme der römischen 
Chronologie. ULRICH UNGER, “Graunabel” oder: Eine 
altchinesische Streitaxt und ihre Problematik. HANS 
DREXLER, Arcana der Iambenkürzung. GERHARD RADKE, 
Die territoriale Politik des C. Flaminius. GUSTAV 
ADOLF LEHMANN, Die Endphase des Perseuskrieges 
im Augenzeugenbericht des P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica. ROBERT WERNER, Die gracchischen Reformen 
und der Tod des Scipio Aemilianus. HANS ERICH 
STIER, Der Mithridatesbrief aus Sallusts Historien 
als Geschichtsquelle. EGON MARÓTI, Aere perennius. 
HANS OPPERMANN, Späte Liebeslyrik des Horaz. JEAN 
BÉRANGER, Remarques sur la Concordia dans la 
propagande monétaire impériale et la nature du 
principat. PAUL MORAUX, Eine Korrektur des Mittel- 
platonikers Eudoros zum Text der Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles. RIGOBERT GÜNTHER, Kolonen und Sklaven 
in der Schrift de re rustica Columella's. IMRE 
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TRENCSENYI-WALDAPFEL, Das Rosenmotiv außerhalb 
des Eselromans. PETER NAGEL, Die Parabel vom 
klugen Fischer im ‘Thomasevangelium von Nag 
Hammadi. A. M. MANDELSTAM, Archäologische Bem- 
erkungen zum Kuschana-Problem. CONSTANTIN DAI- 
coviciu, Die Romanisierung Daziens. LUDWIG BUDDE, 
YUEP THN NEIKHN TON KYPIoN CEBAC- 
TON. P. LAMBRECHTS, and R. BOGAERT, Nouvelles 
données sur l'histoire du christianisme à Pessinonte. 


WEHNER, FRIEDRICH, editor, /dee und Wirklich- 
keit in Iberoamerika: Beiträge zur Politik und 
Geistesgeschichte, [Institut für Iberoamerika- 
Kunde.) [Hamburg:] Hoffmann und Campe. 
1969. Pp. 131. DM 25. 


RUDOLF GROSSMANN, Das Erbe der Mónche und Con- 
quistadoren. FRIEDRICH WEHNER, Der Konflikt 
zwischen spanischer und liberaler Staatsauffassung 
in Hispano-Amerika. INGE WOLFF, Desintegration 
und Staatsbildung in Hispanoamerika, 1810-1840. 
GÜNTER KAHLE, Historische Bedingtheiten der Dik- 
tatur in Lateinamerika. ADOLF MEYER-ABICH, Der 
Caudillo in seiner historischen Gestalt. GÜNTER 
KAHLE, and FRIEDRICH WEHNER, Das Militär in der 
Politik Lateinamerikas. O. CARLOS STOETZER, Die 
geistigen Grundlagen der spanischamerikanischen 
Unabhängigkeit. PETER SCHENKEL, Die ideologische 
Herausforderung Lateinamerikas durch die cuba- 
nische Revolution. 
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ALLARDYCE, GILBERT (ed.). The Place of Fascism in 
European History. Spectrum Book. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. viii, 178. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $2.45. 


AYDELOTTE, WILLIAM O, Quantification in History. 
Addison-Wesley Ser. in History. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley. 1971. Pp. x, 181. $2.50. 


BANNOCK, GRAHAM. The Juggernauts: The Age of the 
Big Corporations. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1971. 
Pp. xii, 563. $8.50. 


BECKER, THEODORE L. (ed.) Political Trials. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1971. Pp. xvi, 255. $7.50. 


BLOCK, JACK. Understanding Historical Research: A 
Search for Truth. Glen Rock, N. J.: Research Pub- 
lications. 1971. Pp. 146. $4.50. 


BRADDY, HALDEEN. Mexico and the Old Southwest: 
People, Palaver, Places. Kennikat Press, National 
University Publications, Ser. in American Studies. 
Port Washington, N. Y: National University Pub- 
lications, Kennikat Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 229. $12.50. 


BRINTON, CRANE, et al, A History of Civilization. 
[Vol. 1,] Prehistory to r715; [Vol. 2,] r715 to the 
Present. 4th ed; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1971. Pp. xvi, 575, xvii-xxxii; xvi, 578-1200. 
$10.95 each. 


BROOKS, C. R. A Select List of Aids of Use in ihe 
Teaching of Recent History. Teaching of History 
Ser, No. 32. London: Historical Association. 1971. 
Pp. 61. gop. 


BROWN, DELWIN, et al. (eds.). Process Philosophy and 
Christian Thought. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 495. $15.00. 

COLEMAN, WILLIAM. Biology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Problems of Form, Function, and Transforma- 
tion. History of Science. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1971. Pp. vii, 187. Cloth $7.50, paper $3.95. 


COLLISON, ROBERT. Abstracts and Abstracting Services. 


Santa Barbara, Calif: ABC-Clio. 1971. Pp. 122. 
Cloth $8.50, paper $4.75. 


CRANSTON, MAURICE (ed). The New Left: Six Critical 
Essays on Che Guevara, Jean-Paul Sartre, Herbert 
Marcuse, Frantz Fanon, Black Power, R. D. Laing. 
New York: Library Press. 1971. Pp. 208. $6.95. 


DOLLAR, CHARLES M., and JENSEN, RICHARD J. His- 
torian's Guide to Statistics: Quantitative Analysis 
and Historical Research. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1971. Pp. ix, 332. 


DRUKS, HERBERT, and LACETTI, SILVIO R. Cities in 
Civilization: The City in Western Civilization. Vol. 
1. New York: Robert Speller and Sons. 1971. Pp. 
383. $12.50. 


FAIRBANK, JOHN KING. The United States and China. 
The American Foreign Policy Library. 3d ed.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvi, 500. Cloth $9.95, paper $2.45. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1948), AHR, 54 (1948-49): 364. 


FALK, RICHARD A., et al. (eds). Crimes of War: A 
Legal, Political-Documentary, and Psychological In- 
quiry into the Responsibility of Leaders, Citizens, 
and Soldiers for Griminal Acts in Wars. New York: 
Random House. 1971. Pp. xvi, 590. Cloth $10.00, 


paper $2.95. 


FORD, FRANKLIN L. Europe 1780-1830. A General His- 
tory of Europe Ser. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1970. Pp. xvii, 429. 


FORRESTER, JAY W. World Dynamics. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Wright-Allen Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 142. $9.75. 


GAMSON, WILLIAM A., and MODIGLIANI, ANDRE. Un- 
tangling the Cold War: A Strategy for Testing Rival 
Theories. Boston: Little, Brown. 1971. Pp. xv, 222. 
$6.95. 


GLAUERT, EARL T., and LANGLEY, LESTER D. (eds). The 
United States and Latin America. Addison-Wesley 
Ser. in History. Reading, Mass: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co. 1971. Pp. iv, 204. $2.95. 


GODECHOT, JACQUES. Les vévolutions de 1848. Le 
mémorial des siécles. Les événements, dix-neuviéme 
siècle. Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1971. Pp. 502. 
Cloth 42 fr., paper 33 fr. 


GODECHOT, JACQUES, et al. The Napoleonic Era in 
Europe. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 


1971. Pp. xii, 340. 
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GOULET, DENIS. The Cruel Choice: A New Concept 
in the Theory of Development. Center for the Study 
of Development and Social Change, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. New York: Atheneum. 1971. Pp. xv, 
862. $12.50. 


GRABOWSKI, TADEUSZ, and NOWAK, ZDZISEAW (eds.). 
Integracja Ekonomiczna Europy Zachodniej i jej 
Aspekty Polityczno-Militarne [Economic Integration 
of Western Europe and Its Political and Military 
Aspects]. Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 1969. Pp. 273. 
Zt. 50. 


GRAY, RICHARD B. (ed). Latin America and the 
United States in the r970's. Itasca, Ill: F. E. Pea- 
cock. 1971. Pp. xi, 370. Cloth $10.00, paper $5.95. 


GREEN, GIL. The New Radicalism: Anarchist or 
Marxist? New York: International Publishers. 1971. 
Pp. 189. Cloth 36.95, paper $2.45. 


GREENE, NATHANAEL (ed. with an introd.). European 
Socialism since World War I. A New York Times 
Book. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. Pp. vii, 
261. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.45. 


HACKETT, SIR JOHN WINTHROP. The Military in the 
Service of the State. 'The Harmon Memorial Lec- 
tures in Military History, No. 13. United States Air 
Force Academy, Colo.: the Academy. 1970. Pp. 22. 


Historical Research for University Degrees in the 
United Kingdom. List No. 32, Pt. 1, Theses Com- 
p'eted 1970. [London:] University of London, In- 
stitute of Historical Research. 1971. Pp. vi, 32. 25 p. 


HOLLER, FREDERICK L. The Information Sources of 
Political Science. Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio. 
1971. Pp. viii, 264. Cloth $9:50, paper $4.95. 


HSU, FRANCIS L. K. Americans and Chinese: Purpose 
and Fulfillment in Great Civilizations. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Natural History Press for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 1970. Pp. xxviii, 493. 
$12.50. 


JESSUP, PHILIP C. The Price of International Justice. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1971. Pp. 
viii, 82. $5.95. 


JOHNSON, DOUGLAS (ed.). The Making of the Modern 
World. Vol. 1, Europe Discovers the World. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. 446. $9.50. 


KAUTSKY, KARL. T'he Class Struggle (Erfurt Program). 
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menti za Istoriiata na  Bülgarskoto Knizhouno 
Druzhestvo v Braila, 1868-1876 [Documents on the 
History of the Bulgarian Literary Society in Braila, 
1868-1876]. Bulgarska Akademiia na  Naukite, 
Arkhiven Institut. Sofia: Izdatelstvo na Bülgarskata 
Akademiia na Naukite. 1958. Pp. 568. 43.70 Leva. 


PARRISH, MICHAEL. The 1968 Czechoslovak Crisis: A 
Bibliography, 1968-1970 [Santa Barbara, Calif: 
ABC-Clio.] 1971. Pp. 41. $6.00. 


PELIKÁN, JIŘÍ (ed. with a preface and a postscript). 
The Czechoslovak Political Trials, 1950-1954: The 
Suppressed Report of the Dubcek Government's 
Commission of Inquiry, 1968. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. 360. $10.95. 


RÁDULESCU, ANDREI. Pagini din Istoria Dreptului 
Romänesc [Pages in the History of Romanian Law]. 
Ed. by IRINA RADULESCU-VALASOGLU. Bucharest: Edi- 
tura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Románia. 1970. 
Pp. 362. Lei 17.50. 


RADZIWIŁŁ, ALBRYCHT STANISŁAW. Memoriale Rerum 
Gestarum in Polonia, 1632-1656. Vol. 2, 1634-1639. 
Ed. by ADAM PRZYBOS and ROMAN ZELEWSKI. Polska 
Akademia Nauk—Oddzial w Krakowie. Materiały 
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Komisji Nauk Historycznych, No. 18. Cracow: Zak- 
ład Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1970. Pp. 348. Zł. 70. 


SOMOGYI, ARPAD. Kunstdenkmäler der griechischen 
Diasporen in Ungarn. ‘'Etageia Maxedavindy 
Zxov0ov, "Ióovua MsAevóv  Xtooovücou tod 
"Aou, No. 121. Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan 
Studies. 1970. Pp. 72, 42 plates. 


VOYNOV, M., et al. (comps). Documents and Mate- 
rials on the History of the Bulgarian People. Ed. 
by M. VOYNOV and L. PANAYOTOV. Bulgarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Institute of History. Sofia: Pub- 
lishing House of the Bulgarian Academy of Sci- 
ences. 1969. Pp. 526. 6 Leva. 


SOVIET UNION 


BREYER, SIEGFRIED. Guide to the Soviet Navy. 'Tr. by 
M. W. HENLEY. Annapolis: United States Naval In- 
stitute. 1970. Pp. xiv, 353. $10.00. 


COLE, J. P., and GERMAN, F. C. A Geography of the 
USS.R.: The Background to a Planned Economy. 
ad rev. ed; Totowa, N. J: Rowman and Littlefield. 


1971. Pp. 324. $16.00. 


TUCKER, ROBERT C. The Soviet Political Mind: Sta- 
linism and Post-Stalin Change. Rev. ed.; New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1971. Pp. xiii, 304. $8.95. 


WREN, MELVIN C. The Western Impact upon Tsarist 
Russia. Berkshire Studies in History. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. xi, 254. 


Zhukov, Marshal, The Memoirs of. Seymour Law- 
rence Book. New York: Delacorte Press. 1971. Pp. 
703, 8 maps. $15.00. See rev. of English and Ger- 
man eds. (1969), AHR, 75 (1969-70): 1987. 


NEAR EAST 


ANDERSON, M. S. (ed). The Great Powers and the 
Near East 1774-1923. Documents of Modern His- 
tory. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 
181. $6.00. 


FISHER, W. B. The Middle East: A Physical, Social 
and Regional Geography. 6th rev. ed.; London: 
Mcthuen; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York, 
1971. Pp. xii, 571. $19.00. 


MACKAY, PIERRE A. Certificates of Transmission on 
a Manuscript of the Maqamat of Hariri (MS. Cairo, 
Adab 105). Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Ser., Vol. 61, Pt. 4. Philadel- 
phia: the Society. 1971. Pp. 81. $4.00. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN ALDEN (ed). Themes of Islamic 
Civilization. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 382. $11.75. 


AFRICA 


LEWIS, ROY, and FOY, YVONNE. Painting Africa 
White: The Human Side of British Colonialism. 
New York: Universe Books. 1971. Pp. xviii, 288. 
$12.50. 


MOKGATLE, NABOTH. The Autobiography of an Un- 
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known South African. Perspective on Southern Af- 
rica, No. 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1971. Pp. vii, 349. $7.95. 


PERHAM, MARGERY. Colonial Sequence, 1949 to 1969: 
A Chronological Commentary upon British Colonial 
Policy in Africa. London: Methuen; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. 1970. Pp. xxxvi, 377. 
$12.00. 


ASIA 


ANDERSON, JOHN. Acheen and the Ports on the 
North and East Coasts of Sumatra. With an introd. 
by A. J. Ss. REID. Oxford. in Asia Historical Reprints. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 
xiv, 240. $9.50. 


ANDERSON, JOHN. Mission to the East Coast of Su- 
matra in 1823. With an introd. by NICHOLAS TAR- 
LING. Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, xxiii, 


424. $16.75. 


BADGLEY, JOHN. Asian Development: Problems and 
Prognosis; New York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 
210. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 


BAHRENBURG, BRUCE. The Pacific: Then and Now. 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 1971. Pp. 318. 


$7.95. 


BIANCO, LUCIEN. Origins of the Chinese Revolution, 
1915-1949. Tr. from the French by MURIEL BELL. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 
223. $8.50. See rev. of French ed. (1967), AHR, 74 
(1968-69): 1336. 


BROWN, C. C. (annotated tr). Séjarah Mélayu, or 
Malay Annals. With a new introd. by R. ROOLVINK. 
Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints. Rev. ed.; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xxxv, 273- 
$10.50. 


CLYDE, PAUL H., and BEERS, BURTON F. The Far East: 
A History of the Western Impact and the Eastern 
Response (1830-1970). gth ed; Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 536. $10.95. 


DOMMEN, ARTHUR J. Conflict in Laos: The Politics 
of Neutralization. Rev. ed.; New York: Praeger. 


1971. Pp. xvi, 454. $12.50. 


HSÜ, IMMANUEL C. Y. (ed). Readings in Modern 
Chinese History. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1971. Pp. x, 701. $7.50. 


INGERSOLL, JOSHENA M. Golden Years in the Philip- 
pines. Palo Alto, Calif: Pacific Books. 1971. Pp. 


294. $7.50. 


Japan. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. 1971. Pp. 86. Bo cents. 


KALYANARAMAN, A. Aryalarangini: The Saga of the 
Indo-Aryans. Vol. 2. New York: Asia Publishing 
House. 1970. Pp. xlvii, 794. $16.00. 


KIM IL SUNG. Revolution and Socialist Construction 
in Korea: Selected Writings. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers. 1971. Pp. 225. Cloth $7.50, paper 
$2.95. 
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MICHAEL, FRANZ, in collaboration with CHUNG-LI 
CHANG. The Taiping Rebellion: History and Docu- 
ments. Vol. 2: Documents and Comments (Paris I 
to IV); Vol. 3: Documents and Comments (Parts F 
to VI) Far Eastern and Russian Institute Publica- 
tions on Asia, Number 14. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1971. Pp. xxix, 726;-xv, 72 

1815. $30.00 each. See rev. of Vol. 1 (1966), AHR, 


72 (1966-67): 1053. 


MORRIS, IVAN (tr. from the Japanese). 4s I Crossed 
a Bridge of Dreams: Recollections of a Woman in 
Eleventh-Century Japan. New York: Dial Press. 


1971. Pp. 159. $8.95. 


MOTE, FREDERICK w. Intellectual Foundations of 
China. Studies in World Civilization. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1971. Pp. xiii, 185, v. 


NEWBOLD, T. J. Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacce. 
In 2 vols. With an introd. by c. M. TURNBULL. Ox- 
ford in Asia Historical Reprints. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xxvi, x, 495; viii, 508. 
$19.00 the set. 


NGUYEN KHAC VIÉN (ed.). Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia, 
1969-1970. Vietnamese Studies, No. 28. [Hanoi: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House.] 1970. Pp. 
185. 


WALLACE, BEN J. Village Life in Insular Southeast 
Asia. The Little, Brown Ser. in Anthropology. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown, 1971. Pp. xi, 146. $3.50. 


UNITED STATES 


ALINSKY, SAUL D. Rules for Radicals: A Practical 
Primer for Realistic Radicals. New York: Random 
House. 1971. Pp. xxvi, 196. $6.95. 


ANDREWS, LEWIS M., and KARLINS, MARVIN. Requiem 
for Democracy? New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1971. Pp. 148. 


ARONSON, JAMES. Packaging the News: A Critical 
Survey of Press, Radio, TV. Little New World Pa- 
perbacks. New York: International Publishers. 1971. 


Pp. 109. $1.45. 


D'AUTREMONT, HUGH. West of Dawn. Exposition- 
Lochinvar Book. New York: Exposition Press. 1971. 
Pp. 187. $5.00. 


BARBER, STEPHEN. America in Retreat. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1970. Pp. 191. $4.50. 


BARKDULL, TOM. Lonesome Walls: An Odyssey 
through Ghost Towns of the Old West. Exposition- 
Lochinvar Book. New York: Exposition Press. 1971. 


Pp. 133. $7.50. 


BARKER, CHARLES A. (ed.). Power and Law: Americon 
Dilemma in World Affairs. Papers of the Confer- 
ence on Peace Research in History. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 205. $8.50. 


BEARSE, RAY (ecd). Massachusetts: A Guide to the 
Pilgrim State. The New American Guide Ser. 2d 
rev. ed.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1971. Pp. xiv, 
525. $10.00. 


BERNSTEIN, PHILIP S, Rabbis at War: The CANRA 
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Story. Waltham, Mass: American Jewish Historical 
Society. 1971. Pp. 95. $3.75. 


BICKEL, ALEXANDER M. Reform and Continuity: The 

lectoral College, the Convention, and the Party 
System. Torchbook Library Ed. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1971. Pp. 122. $7.00. 


BLOOMBERG, EDWARD, Student Violence. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. 1970. Pp. 91. $3.25. 


BOTTOME, EDGAR M. The Balance of Terror: A Guide 
to the Arms Race. Boston: Beacon Press. 1971. Pp. 
xix, 215. $6.95. 


BREIT, WILLIAM, and RANSOM, ROGER L. The Aca- 
demic Scribblers: American Economists in Colli- 
sion. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. 


Pp. X, 275. 


BREMNER, ROBERT H. (ed). Children and Youth in 
America: A Documentary History. Vol. 2, 1866- 
1932. Parts One through Six; Parts Seven and Eight. 
JOHN BARNARD et al, associate eds. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 810; 
viii, 811—1546. $20.00. 


BRODY, DAVID (ed.). The American Labor Movement. 
Interpretations of American History New York: 
Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. vii, 162. $3.45. 


BROOKS, NOAH. Washington, D. C., in Lincoln's 
Time. Ed. with new commentary by HERBERT MIT- 
GANC. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1971. Pp. viii, 
809. $7.00. 


BROWN, STUART GERRY (ed. Revolution Confedera- 
tion, and Constitution. The Literature of History. 
Goldentree Books. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1971. Pp. x, 252. $5.95. 


BUCKLEY, WILLIAM F., JR. (ed.). American Conserva- 
tive Thought in the Twentieth Century: Did You 
Ever See a Dream Walking? The American Heri- 
tage Ser. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1970. Pp. liv, 
554- $3.75. 


BURNHAM, JOHN C. (ed). Science in America: His- 
torical Selections. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1971. Pp. X, 495. 


CANTRIL, ALBERT H., and ROLL, CHARLES W., JR. Hopes 
and Fears of the American People. Potomac Asso- 
ciates Book: New York: Universe Books. 1971. Pp. 


98. $1.95. 


CAREY, CHARLES H. General Hisiory of Oregon: 
Through Early Statehood. 3d ed.; Portland; Bin- 
fords and Mort for the Peter Binford Foundation. 
1971. Pp. xii, 916. $25.00. 


CARTER, -PAUL A. The Decline and Revival of the 
Secial Gospel: Social and Political Liberalism in 
American Protestant Churches, 1920-1940. 2d ed.; 
[Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1971. Pp. xxvi, 
265. $10.00. See rev. of ist ed. (1956), AHR, 62 


(1956-57), 419. 

CAUGHEY, JOHN and LAREE. California Heritage: An 
Anthology of History and Literature. 2d ed.; Itasca, 
Mi: F. E. Peacock. 1971. Pp. xiv, 556. Cloth $10.00, 
paper $5.95. 

Check-List of Virginia State Publications, 1970. 
Virginia State Library Publications, No. 35. Rich- 
mond: the Library. 1971. Pp. 150. 
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CISNEROS, JOSE. Riders of the Border: A Selection 
of Thirty Drawings. Southwestern Studies, Mono- 
graph No. 30. El Paso: Texas Western Press, Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso. 1971. Pp. 64. $2.00. 


CLARK, JOHN G. Towns and Minerais in Southeast- 
ern Kansas: A Study in Regional Industrialization, 
1890-1930. Special Distribution Publication 52. Law- 
rence: State Geological Survey of Kansas, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 1970. Pp. xi, 148. 


CODE, JOSEPH BERNARD. American Bishops, 1964- 
1970. St. Louis: Wexford Press. n.d. Pp. 25. $3.00. 


Congress and Executive: A Checklist of American 
Political Manuscripts, 1774-1940, in the Boston 
Public Library. Boston: Boston Public Library. 1971. 
Pp. 28. $2.00. 


CORRIGAN, JOHN POTWIN. JOHN F. WALTON, JR., col- 
laborator. Tín Ensign: Mine Planting the North 
Sea. New York: Exposition Press. 1971. Pp. 202. 


$7.50. 


COWING, CEDRIC 8. The Great Awakening and the 
American Revolution: Colonial Thought in the 
18th. Century. The Rand McNally Ser. on the His- 
tory of American Thought and Culture. Chicago: 
Rand McNally. 1971. Pp. ix, 260. 


Critical Studies in American Jewish History: Se- 
lected Articles from American Jewish Archives. In 
3 vols. With an introd. by JACOB R. MARCUS. Pub- 
lications of the American Jewish Archives, No. 6. 
Cincinnati: American Jewish Archives; New York: 
Ktav Publishing House. 1971. Pp. xii, 296; xi, 260; 
Xi, 373. $29.50 the set. 


CROSSLAND, FRED E. Minority Access to College. With 
a foreword by JAMES E. CHEEK. Ford Foundation 
Report. New York: Schocken Books. 1971. Pp. xvii, 
139. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95. 


CROW, HERMAN L., and TURNBULL, WILLIAM L. Amer- 
ican History: A Problems Approach. Vol. 1. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. xi, 


463. 
CURRENT, RICHARD N., et al. American History: A 


Survey. 3d ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1971. 
Pp. xx, 917. Also available in 2-vol. paperback. 


DICEY, EDWARD. Spectator of America. Ed. with an 
introd. by- HERBERT MITGANG. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1971. Pp. xviii, 318. $7.95. 


DICKINSON, A. T, JR. American Historical Fiction. 
sd ed.; Metuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvii, 19-380. $10.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1958), AHR, 
64 (1958-59), 1024. 


DORSON, RICHARD M. American Folklore & the His- 
torian. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1971. 
Pp. xii, 239. $7.95. 

Dover Stamping Co. 1869: Tinware, Tin Toys, 
Tinned Iron Wares, Tinners’ Material, Enameled 
Stove Hollow Ware, Tinners’ Tools and Machines. 
Illustrated catalog and historical introd. American 
Historical Catalog Collection. Princeton: Pyne Press. 
1971. Pp. 205, ix. $4.50. 


DRUKS, HERBERT. From Truman through Johnson: 
A Documentary History. In 2 vols. New York: 
Robert Speller and Sons. 1971. Pp. 842; 320. $12.50 
each. 


TX 


Other Books Received 


DUFF, JOHN B., and MITCHELL, PETER M. (eds). The 
Nat Turner Rebellion: The Historical Event and 
the Modern Controversy. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1971. Pp. viii, 246. $3.95. 


Ebony Pictorial History of Black America. By the 
editors of Ebony. Vol. 1, African Past to the Civil 
War; Vol. 2, Reconstruction to Supreme Court De- 
sion 1954; Vol. 3, Civil Rights Movement to Black 
Revolution. Introd. by LERONE BENNETT JR. Chicago: 
Johnson Publishing Co. 1971. Pp. 311; 309; 312. 
$27.95 the set, 


EDWARDS, HELEN H. (comp. and ed.). A List of Ref- 
erences for the History of Agriculture in the South- 
ern United States, 1865-1900. A cooperative project 
by the Agricultural History Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricultural History 
Center. Davis: Agricultural History Center, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. 1971. Pp. iii, 89. No charge. 


EPSTEIN, MELECH. Pages from a Colorful Life: An 
Autobiographical Sketch. [Miami Beach, Fla: I. 
Block Publishing Co.] 1971. Pp. 168. $5.95. 


EVANS, FRANK B. (comp.) The Administration of 
Modern Archives: A Select Bibliographic Guide. 
Washington: Office of the National Archives, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, General Serv- 
ices Administration. 1970. Pp. xiii, 219. 


EVERETT, ARTHUR, ei al. Calley. [New York: Dell 
Publishing Co.] 1971. Pp. 306. $1.25. 


FAHEY, FRANK M., and FAHEY, MARIE L. (eds). Chap- 
ters from the American Experience. Vol. 2. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. x, 445. 
Cloth $8.95, paper $4.95. 


I. W. Fiske, 1893: Copper Weathervanes, Bannerets, 
Lightning Rods, Stable Fixtures. Illustrated catalog 
and historical introd. American Historical Catalog 
Collection. Princeton: Pyne Press. 1971. Pp. 140. 
$4.00. 


Five Black Lives: The Autobiographies of Venture 
Smith, James Mars, William Grimes, the Rev. G. W. 
Offley, James L. Smith. Introd. by ARNA BONTEMPS. 
Documents of Black Connecticut. Middletown: 
Wesleyan University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 240. $9.95. 


FOGEL, ROBERT WILLIAM, and ENGERMAN, STANLEY L. 
(eds). The Reinterpretation of American Economic 
History. New York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. 


XXiV, 404. 


FONER, PHILIP S. American Labor and ihe Indo- 
china War: The Growth of Union Opposition. 
Little New World Paperbacks. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers. 1971. Pp. 126. $1.45.. 


FORBES, JOHN. The Springfield Mitre: A History of 
the Politics and Consequences of an Episcopal Elec- 
tion in Illinois, 1962-1967. Pelham, N. Y.: Amer- 
ican Church Publications. 1971. Pp. xii, 263. $2.50. 


FRAKES, GEORGE E., and SOLBERG, CURTIS B. (eds.). Pol- 
lution Papers. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


1971. Pp. xi, 346. $3.95. 


GARRATY, JOHN A. The American Nation: A History 
of the United States. Harper-American Heritage 
Textbook. 2d ed.; New York: Harper and Row; 
American Heritage Publishing Co. 1971. Pp. 999. 
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GARRETT, WENDELL D. Thomas Jefferson Redivivus. 
Barre, Mass.: Barre Publishers. 1971. Pp. 192. $25.00. 


GENOVESE, EUGENE D. /n Red and Blach: Marxian 
Explorations in Southern and Afro-American His- 
tory. New York: Pantheon Books. 1971. Pp. xii, 435. 
$10.00. 


GERBERDING, WILLIAM P., and SMITH, DUANE E. (ed. 
with introds). The Radical Left: The Abuse oj 
Discontent. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1970. Pp. 
vii, 366. $8.95. 


German-American Pioneers in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan: The Frank-Kerler Letters, 1849-1864. Origi- 
nally collected and pub. by Louis F. FRANK. Tr. 
from the German by MARGARET WOLFF. Ed., with 
introd. and notes, by HARRY H. ANDERSON. [Milwau- 
kee:] Milwaukee County Historical Society. 1971. 
Pp. xxiv, 600. $12.50. 


GESCHWENDER, JAMES A. (ed.). The Black Revolt: 
The Civil Rights Movement, Ghetto Uprisings, and 
Separatism. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 


1971. Pp. xi, 483. 


GETLEIN, FRANK. Playing Soldier: A Diatribe. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. 168. 


$5-95- 


GILBERT, PETER (comp. and ed.). The Selected Writ- 
ings of John Edward Bruce: Militant Black Jour- 
nalist. With a preface by WILLIAM LOREN KATZ. The 
American Negro: His History and Literature. An 
Arno Press/New York Times Collection. New York: 
Arno Press and the New York 'Times. 1971. Pp. x, 
182. $9.00. 


GILLETTE, MARTHA HILL. Overland to Oregon and in 
the Indian Wars of 1853: With an Account of Ear- 
lier Life in Rural Tennessee. Ashland, Ore.: Lewis 
Osborne. 1971. Pp. 77. $15.00. 


GOLDSTEIN, RHODA L., (ed). Black Life and Culture 
in the United States. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell. 1971. Pp. xiii, 400. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 


GOTTESMAN, RONALD (ed). Focus on Citizen Kane. 
Film Focus. Spectrum Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. xi, 178. Cloth $5.95, paper 
$2.45. 


GRAEBNER, NORMAN A., et al. A History of the United 
States. In 2 vols. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1970. Pp. 
XIV, 933; XVI, 1071. 


GRAHAM, OTIS L., JR. The Great Campaigns? Reform 
and War in Ámerica, 1900—1928. Prentice-Hall His- 
tory of the American People Ser. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. xiii, 386. Cloth $8.95. 
paper $3.95. 


GRAHAM, OTIS L., JR. (ed). The New Deal: The Crit- 
ical Issues. Critical Issues in American History Ser. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1971. Pp. xvii, 199. 


HALL, JAMES W. (ed.). Forging the American Char- 
acter. American Problem Studies. New York: Holt. 
Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. 128. 


HAZARD, WILLIAM R. Education and the Law: Cases 
and Materials on Public Schools. New York: Free 
Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 480. $7.95. 


HEMPHILL, W. EDWIN (ed.). The Papers of John C. 
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Calhoun. Vol. 5, 1820-1821. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press for the South Carolina De- 
partment of Archives and History and the South 
Caroliniana Society. 1971. Pp. xxx, 761. $17.95. 


HENKIN, HARMON, et al. The Environment, the Es- 
tablishment, and the Law. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
Rin. 1971. Pp. vii, 223. $6.95. 


HOFF, RHODA, They Grew Up to Be President. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1971. Pp. 167. $4.95. 


HOLDER, ANGELA RODDEY. T'he Meaning of the Con- 
stitution. Rev. ed.; Woodbury, N. Y.: Barron's Edu- 
cational Ser. 1971. Pp. 108. Cloth $4.50, paper $1.50. 


HUCKSHORN, ROBERT J., and SPENCER, ROBERT C. The 
Politics of Defeat: Campaigning for Congress. [Am- 
herst:] University of Massachusetts Press. 1971. Pp. 
xi, 258. $8.50. 


HUGGINS, NATHAN I., et al. (eds). Key Issues in the 
Afro-American Experience. Vol. 1, To 1877; Vol. 2, 
Since 1865. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
1971. Pp. xv, 272; XV, 320. $3.50; $3.95. 


JAMES, D. CLAYTON (ed.). South to Bataan, North to 
Mukden: The Prison Diary of Brigadier General 
W. E. Brougher. Foreword by HAROLD K. JOHNSON. 
[Athens] University of Georgia Press. 1971. Pp. 
xxiii, 207. $10.00. 


JENNISON, KEITH W. (ed). The Essential Lincoln. 
Watts Ultratype Ed. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1971. Pp. viii, 247. $4.50. Grades 7 up. 


JOHNSON, E. A. J. American Imperialism in the Im- 
age of Peer Gynt: Memoirs of a Professor-Bureau- 
crat. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 


1971. Pp. 352. $12.75. 


JONES, ROBERT F. (cd). The Formation of the Con- 
stitution. American Problem Studies. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. v, 196. 


KATZ, MICHAEL B. (ed). School Reform: Past and 
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